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The  followmg  address  is  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  folio  edition  ^ 

1651,  from  which  the  present  is  reprinted. 


<*  TO  THB  READER. 

**  Bb  pleased  to  know  (Courteoiu  Reftder)  that  sinee  tlie  last  Impresaioii  of  this  Book, 
the  ingenaona  Author  of  it  ia  deceaaed,  leaying  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with 
aeTeral  oonaiderable  Additions  by  Ua  own  hand ;  thia  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care 
and  custody,  with  directiona  to  ha^e  those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition ; 
which  in  order  to  his  command,  and  the  Pnblicke  Good,  ia  faithiully  performed  in  thia 
laat  Impression."  H.  C. 

(i,  e,  HENRY  CRJPPSJ 


COMMENDATIONS. 

''  'Tis  a  book  so  fuU  of  Tariety  of  reading,  tiiat  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time  and 
are  put  to  a  puah  for  inyention,  may  furnish  themseWea  with  matter  for  common  or 
acholaatical  discourse  and  writing." — WootTt  Athena  Oxonienshf  toI.  i.  p.  628.  2nd  edit. 

'*  If  you  never  saw  Burton  upon  Melancholy,  printed  1676, 1  pray  look  into  it,  and  read 
the  ninth  page  of  hif  preface,  '  Democritus  to  the  Reader.'  There  ia  aomething  there  which 
touchea  the  point  we  are  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  author  to  you  aa  the  pleaaantest,  the 
moat  learned,  and  the  most  full  of  aterliog  sense." — Arehbuhop  Herring^ 9  Lettertf  12mo. 
1777. 

Dr.  JOHNSON  apeaka  of  it  as  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
sooner  than  he  wished  to  rise. 

"  Thb  anatomy  of  melancholy  is  a  book  which  has  been  universally  read  and 
admired.  This  work  is  for  the  most  part,  what  the  author  himaelf  styles  it,  *  a  cento ;'  but 
it  ia  a  very  ingenious  one.  His  quotationa,  which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent." — 
Orttnger'9  Biographieal  HUtory. 

Mr.  Warton,  in  hia  edition  of  Milton,  alluding  to  Burton,  saya,  **  The  writer's  variety 
of  learning,  hia  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry,  sparkling  with  rude 
wit  and  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneona  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  talea  and 
iUustrationSf^and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  uncom- 
mon quaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it  even  to  modem  readera,  •  valuable 
repository  of  amusement  and  information." 

"  Let  me  say  a  word  in  praise  of  this  admirable  book,  which  could  draw  Johnaon  from 
hia  bed  two  houra  before  he  waa  willing  to  rise.  The  quaintness  of  his  style,  sometimes 
rising  into  strains  of  wonderful  dignity  and  eloquence, — the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the 
extent  of  his  learning,  the  multitude  of  his  illustrations, — idl  contribute  to  render  the 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  in  the  language.  The  inde- 
pendence of  hia  character,  I  confess,  offers  an  additional  attraction  to  me."— -Cb<en<fye. 
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THE  ARGUMENT  OP  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


TEN  distiDct  Squares  here  seen  apart. 
Are  joyn'd  in  one  by  Cutter's  art. 

1.  Old  Democritus  under  a  tree. 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee ; 
About  him  hang  there  many  features 
Of  cats,  dogs,  and  such  like  creatures. 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy, 

The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
Orer  his  head  appears  the  skie. 
And  Saturn  Lora  of  melancholy. 

2.  To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jcalousie, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 

A  kingfisher,  a  swan,  an  hem. 
Two  iighting-cockB  you  may  discern. 
Two  roaring  bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery. 
Symboles  are  these ;  I  sav  no  more, 
Ck)nceive  the.  rest  by  that  s  afore. 

3.  The  next  of  solitariness, 

A  portraiture  doth  well  express. 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat ;  buck  and  do, 
nares,  conies  in  the  desart  go : 
Bats,  owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 
In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 
Mark  well :  If 't  be  not  as*t  it  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

4.  Ith'  under  column  there  doth  stand 
Inamorato  with  folded  hand ; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  polite. 

Some  dittie  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 

As  symptomes  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  do  not  enough  disclose. 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th'  nose. 

5.  Hvpochondriacus  leans  on  his  arm, 
Winae  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm. 
And  troubles  him  full  sore,  God  knows. 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
About  mm  pots  and  glasses  lie. 
Newly  brought  from's  Apothecary. 
This  Saturn's  aspects  signi/ie. 

You  see  them  portraid  in  the  skie. 


6.  Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his  knee, 
A  superstitious  man  you  see : 

He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  idol  fixt, 
Tormented  hope  and  feare  betwixt ; 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Then  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soule,  I  pitie  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ? 

7.  But  see  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghasUy  sight ! 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie 
And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  why ! 
Observe  him  ;  for  as  in  a  glass. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 

His  picture  keep  still  in  thy  presence ; 
Twixt  him  and  thee  there's  no  difference. 

8.  9.  Borage  and  hellel^r  fill  two  scenes, 
Soveraign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 

Of  melancholy,  and  chear  the  heart 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it 

smart; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  soule  clogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  ere  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assaid. 

10.  Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears, . 
His  minde  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
(Thouffh  others  do  it  commonly) 
Made  him  do  this  :  if  you  must  know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoffe  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view. 
Thine  to  command,  Reader,  adiew. 


VI 


TH£  AUTHOR'S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY,  AtaXoy&s. 


WHEN  I  go  musinff  all  alone. 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknown. 
When  I  build  castles  in  the  ayr. 
Void  of  sorrow  and  void  of  feare. 
Pleasing  mvself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 
All  mv  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie  waking  all  alone, 
Recounting  what  1  have  ill  done, 
My  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannize, 
Feare  and  sorrow  me  surprise. 
Whether  I  tarry  still  or  go, 
Methinks  the  time  moves  very  slow. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  joUy, 
Naught  so  sad  as  melancholy. 
When  to  myself  I  act  and  smile. 
With  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile. 
By  a  brook  side  9e  wood  so  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
A  thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless. 
And  crown  my  soule  with  happiness. 
All  my  joyes  besides  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
I  sigh,  I  grieve,  making  great  mone. 
In  a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den. 
With  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
A  thousand  miseries  at  once 
Mine  heavy  heart  and  soule  ensconce. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  80  sour  as  melancholy. 
Me  thinks  I  hear,  me  thinks  I  see. 
Sweet  musick,  wondrous  melodie. 
Towns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
Here  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is  mine. 
Rare  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine. 
What  e'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
All  other  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Methinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
Ghosts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phantasie 
Presents  a  thousand  ugly  shapes, 
Headless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes, 
Doleiiil  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
My  sad  and  dismall  soule  affrights. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
None  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Me  thinks  I  court,  me  thinks  I  kiss. 
Me  thinks  I  now  embrace  my  mistrias. 

0  blessed  dayes,  O  sweet  content. 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  move. 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
Ail  mv  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  1  recount  loves  many  frights. 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nights. 
My  jealous  fits ;  O  mine  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soule  can  prove. 

All  m  V  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naugnt  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Fnends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
'Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacie. 
No  gemm,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  finde  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scean  is  turn'd,  my  joyes  are  gone, 
Feare,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
All  mv  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naugnt  so  fierce  as  melancholy. 
I'll  not  change  life  with  any  King, 
I  ravisht  am :  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  then  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toyes  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  foUv, 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
rU  change  my  state  with  any  wretch 
Thou  canst  from  gaole  or  dunghill  fetch : 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell. 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife ; 
All  mv  griefs  to  this  are  joUy, 
Naugnt  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Vll 


DEMOCBITUS  JUNIOR  AD  LIBBUM  SUVM. 


VADE  liber,  qualb,  non  ausim  dicere,  foeUx, 

Te  nisi  foelicem  fecerit  alma  dies. 
Vade  tamen  quocnnque  lubet,  quascunque  per  oras, 

£t  Genium  Domini  &c  imitere  tui. 
I  blandas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  salata 

Musanim  quemvis,  si  ttbi  lector  erit. 
Rura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  re^m, 

Submisse,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
Nobilis,  aut  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  heros. 

Da  te  morigerum,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitas,  est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  hsec  forsan  charta  placere  potest* 
Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tethcusque  Senator 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratus,  turn  te  reverenter  habeto ; 

Sed  nuUus ;  muscas  non  capiunt  aquilse. 
Non  vacat  his  tempus  fugitivum  impendere  nugis, 

Nee  tales  cupio ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gravis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

Illustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legal : 
Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

Ingerere  his  noli  te  modo,  pande  tamen. 
At  si  virgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chartaa 

Tangere,  sive  schedis  heereat  ilia  tuis : 
Da  modo  te  fiicilem,  et  quccdam  folia  esse  memento 

Conveniant  oculis  quea  magis  apta  suis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 

Visura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 
Die,  Utinam  nunc  ipse  mens*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  prsesens  esset  conspiciendus  hems. 
Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togatd, 

Sive  aget  in  ludis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 
Sive  in  Lyceao,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas, 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens, 
Da  veniam  auctori,  dices ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Expungi,  quce  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Melancholicus  quisquam,  seu  blandus  Amator, 

Aulicus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tuto  te  crede  legend, 

Mufta  istic  forsan  non  male  nata  leget. 
Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 

Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 

*  Hkc  cornice  dicta,  crnn  ne  male  cspiu. 


viii  Democritus  Junior  ad  Librvm  suum. 

At  si  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 

Fac  circumspecte,  et  te  sine  labe  geras : 
Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  scriptis, 

Non  leve  subsidium  quae  sibi  forsan  erunt. 
Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  yale  : 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritus ; 

Tum  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 

Hue  oculos  vertaty  quae  velit  ipse  leg^t ; 
Candidus  ignoscet,  metuas  nil,  pande  Ubenter, 

Offensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.     Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum ;  nulla  htc  nbi  ferrea  verba, 

Ofiendent  stomachum  quee  minus  apta  suum. 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue ;  namque  istic  plurima  ficta  leget. 
Nos  sumus  e  numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 

Grandiloquus  Vates  quilibet  esse  nequit. 
Si  Criticus  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors  : 
Ringe,  freme,  et  noli  tum  pandere,  turba  malignis 

Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis : 
Fac  fugias ;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes  tacite  scommata  quseque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 

Impleat,  hand  cures ;  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Verum  age  si  forsan,  divertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaque  :  dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo. 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne ;  sed  esto ; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagma,  vita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indoctusque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum  : 
Fungum  pelle  procul  ( jubeo) ;  nam  quid  mihi  fungo  ? 

Conveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamen ;  leeto  omnes  accipe  vultu, 

Quos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  unde  viros. 
Gratus  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissimus  hospes 

Quisquis  erit,  facilis  difficilisque  mihi. 
Nam  si  culpirit,  qusedam  culpasse  juvabit. 

Culpando  faciet  me  meliora  sequi 
Sed  si  laudarit,  neque  laudibus  efierar  ullis, 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonum. 
Heec  sunt  qusB  nostro  placuit  mandare  libello, 

Et  quee  dimittens  discere  jussit  Herus. 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 


TO  THE  READER. 


GsNTLB  reader,  I  presume  thou  wQt  be  Tery  inquisitive  to  know  what 
antick  or  personate  actoiv  this  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes,  upon  this  com- 
mon theatre,  to  the  worlds  view,  arrogating  another  mans  name,  whence  he 
is,  why  he  doth  it,  and  what  he  Imth  to  say.  Although,  *  as  he  said,  Primum^ 
d  noluerOf  ncn  respondebo :  quis  coacturus  est  ?  (I  am  a  free  man  bom,  and 
may  choose  whether  I  will  teU :  who  can  compel  me?)  if  I  be  urged,  I  will  as 
readily  reply  as  that  Egyptian  in  ^Plutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would  needs 
know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  velatam^  quid  vnquiria  in  rem 
abtconditam  ?  It  was  therefore  covered ,  because  he  should  not  know  what  was 
in  it.  Seek  not  after  that  which  is  hid :  ^  the  contents  please  thee,  ^and  be  for 
thy  us€y  suppose  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  whom  thou  wilt ^  to  be  the  author : 
I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet,  in  some  sort  to  give  thee  satisfaction, 
which  is  more  than  I  need,  I  will  shew  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name, 
title,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest  any  man,  by 
reason  of  it,  should  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satyre,  some  ridiculous 
treatise  (as  I  my  self  should  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenent,  or  paradox 
of  the  esurthft  motion,  of  infinite  worlds,  in  injinito  vacuoy  exfortuitd  atomorum 
eolHrione^  in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of  motes 
in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  heki,  Epicurus  and  their  master  Leucippus 
of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and  some 
others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  alwayes  an  ordinary  custom,  as  ^  Gellius  observes, 
for  later  writers  andimpostorSf  to  broachmany  absurd  and  insolent  fictions  ^ 
under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  themselves 
credit f  and  by  thai  means  the  more  to  be  respected^  as  artificers  usually  do, 
11000  ^ttt  marmori  eucribunt  Praxitelem  suo,     Tis  not  so  with  me. 

•Non  hie  Centaoroe,  non  Oorgonas,  Harpyiaaque, 
InTeniei :  h<miineiii  paglna  nostra  aaplt. 

No  Centaun  here,  or  Oorvons,  look  to  find: 
My  auhject  la  of  man  and  numane  kind. 

Thou  thy  self  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

*  Quiddnid  agont  hominea,  rotam,  timor.  In,  Toluptti, 
OaadLa,  diieorsua,  nosftn  furrago  Uhelli. 

Whate'er  men  do,  rowa,  feara,  in  ire,  in  aport, 
Joys,  wandringa,  are  the  somm  of  my  report. 

My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus, 
Mercnrius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercuric,  *  Democritus  Christianus, 
&c.  although  there  be  some  other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked 
myself  under  this  visard,  and  some  peculiar  respects,  which  I  cannot  so  well 
express,  until  I  have  set  down  a  brid^  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what 
he  was,  with  an  epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  ^  Hippocrates,  and  ^  Laertius,  was  a 
little  wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  by  nature,  averse  from  company  in 
hb  latter  dayes,  ^  and  much  given  to  sohtariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in 

*  Seneea,  la  Lado  in  mortem  Clandii  C«aarla.  ^  Lib.  de  Curioaitate.  •  Modo  hae  tibi  uani  aint, 
qnemriaauctorem  ingito.  Weeker.  '  Uh.  10.  c  li,  Molu  a  male  feriatia  in  Democriti  nomine  com- 
nenta  data,  noblNtatia,  anctoritatiaque  eina  perAurio  atentihua.  •  Martlalla,  lib.  10.  eplgr.  14.  '  Jar. 
Batl.  f  AQth.  Pet  BeaMo.  edit  ColonittlOlC  »  Hiat  EpUt  DMuaget  iUSrtlfb.9.  ^Hor- 
nlo  aibi  eellnlam  aeligena,  ibique  aeipaam  includena,  rixit  aoiitariua. 
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2  Democritus  to  the  Reader, 

his  age,  ^  coeevous  with  Socrates,  wholly  addicted  to  his  studies  at  the  last, 
and  to  a  private  life ;  writ  many  excellent  works,  a  great  divine,  according  to 
the  divinity  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician,  a  politician,  an  excellent 
mathematician,  as  ™  Diacosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He 
was  much  delighted  with  the  studies  of  husbandry,  saith  °  Columella ;  and 
often  I  find  him  cited  by  ^  Constantinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject. 
He  knew  the  natures,  differences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes,  birds ;  and,  as 
some  say,  could  p  understand  the  tunes  and  voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he 
was  omnifariam  doctus,  a  general  scholar,  a  great  student ;  and,  to  the  in- 
tent he  might  better  contemplate,  ^  I  find  it  rielated  by  some,  that  he  put  out 
his  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw  mcNre  man  all 
Greece  besides,  and  '  writ  of  every  subject :  Nihil  in  toto  opijicio  naturcBy 
de  quo  nan  scripsit :  a  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound  conceit ;  and,  to 
attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  years,  he  travelled  to  Egypt  and 
'Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  ^admired  of  some,  despised  of  others. 
After  a  wandring  life,  he  setled  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and  was  sent 
for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker,  recorder,  or  town-clerk,  as  some  will ;  or  as 
others,  he  was  there  bred  and  bom.  Howsoever  it  was,  there  he  lived  at  last 
in  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and  a  pri- 
vate life,  "  saving  that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  Jiaveny  "  and 
laugh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculoiLs  objectSy  which  there  he  saw. 
Such  a  one  was  Democritus. 

But,  in  the  mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  refer- 
ence do  I  usurp  this  habit  ?  I  confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto 
him  for  ought  I  have  yet  said,  were  both  impudency  and  arrogancy.  I  do 
not  presume  to  make  any  parallel.  Antistat  mihi  millibus  trecentis :  *par~ 
vus  sum ;  nullus  sum ;  altum  nee  spiroy  nee  spero.  Yet  thus  much  I  will 
say  of  my  self,  and  that  I  hope  without  all  suspicion  of  pride,  or  self-con- 
ceit, I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary,  private  life,  mihi  et  MusiSy 
in  the  university,  as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  senectamferey 
to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,  penned  lip  most  part  in  my  study :  for  I  have 
been  brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Europe,  '  augus- 
tissimo  collegio,  and  can  brag  with  '  Jovius,  almost,  in  ed  luce  domicilii  Vati- 
cani,  toHus  orbis  celeberrimi,  per  37  annos  multa  opportunaque  didici ;  for 
thirty  years  I  have  continued  (having  the  use  of  as  good  *  libraries  as  ever 
he  haa)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either,  by  living  as  a  drone, 
to  be  an  unprofitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so  learned  and  noble  a  society, 
or  to  write  that  which  should  be  any  way  dishonourable  to  such  a  royal  and 
ample  foundation.  Something  I  have  done:  though  by  my  profession  a 
divme,  yet  turbine  raptus  ingeniiy  as  ^  he  said,  out  of  a  running  wit,  an 
unconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to  a 
superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aliquis  in 
omnibus y  nullus  in  singulis;  which  ^ Plato  commends,  out  of  him  ^Lipsius 
approves  and  flirthers,  as  Jit  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be  a 
slave  of  one  science ,  or  dwell jaltog ether  in  one  subject y  as  most  doy  but  to 
rove  abroad y  centum  puer  artium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  mans  booty  to 

>  Floruit  OlympiadeSO;  700  annis  postTrojam.  "  Diacos.  quod  cunctia  operilwa  taciW  excellit 
La^Tt.  *  Col.  C  1.  c.  1.  •  Const,  lib.  de  agric.  passim.  p  Volucram  roces  et  linguas  intelligere 
•e  dioit  Abderitanua.  Ep.  Hip.  n  Sabellicua,  exempl.  lib.  10.  Oculia  se  priraTit,  ut  melius  eonten* 
plationi  operam  daret,  sabliml  vlr  ingenio,  proftmde  cogitationis,  &c.  '  Naturalia,  moralia,  mathe- 
matical liberalea  disdiplliiaa,  artiumaue  omnium  peritiam,  callebat.  •Yeni  Athenas;  et  nemo  me 
norit  *Idem  contemptui  et  admurationi  habitus.  «8olebat  ad  portam  ambulare,  et  inde,  &c. 
Hip.  Ep.  Dameg.  "  Perpetuo  ilau  pulmonem  agitaie  solebat  Democritus.  Jut.  Sat.  7.  >  Non 
sum  dumus  prMtare  matellam.  Mart.  y  Christ  Church  In  Oxford.  ■  Pr»fat.  hist  •  Keeper  of 
our  college  fibrary  lately  revived  by  Otho  NicoUmn,  Esquire.  ^  Scaliger.  •  In  Theet  'ThiL 
Stoic  IL  diC  S.    Dogma  oupidia  ec  corioiis  ingeniis  imprimendum,  at  artifloes,  See. 
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*  taste  of  every  dish^  and  to.  sip  of  every  cup;  wldck,  saith '  Montakpe,  was 
well  perfonmed  by  Arbtatle,  and  nis  learned  countrej-man  Adrian  Tumebu&, 
This  roving  humour  (though  not  with  like  success)  I  have  ever  had,  aoxl, 
like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barks  at  every  bird  he  sees,  le$iving  his  ^^ame,  I 
have  followed  aU,  saving  that  which  I  should,  and  may  justly  complau^,  and 
tmly,  qui  ubique  est^  nusquam  est,  which  9  Geaner  did  in  modesty  ;  that  I 
have  read  many  books,  but  to  little  purpose,  for  want  of  good  method,  i 
have  confusedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our  libraries  with  small 
profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgement.  I  never  travelled  but  in, 
map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined  thoughts  have  freely  expatiate4,  aa 
having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with  the  study  of  cosmography. 
^  Saturn  vras  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  &c.  and  Mars  prmcipsu  aigDi- 
ficator  of  manners,  in  partile  conjunction  with  mine  ascendent ;  both  fortu- 
nate in  their  houses,  &c.  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich;  nUiU  esiy  nihil  deest; 
I  have  little,  I  want  nothing :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minerva's  tower.  Greater 
preferment  as  I  could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  debt  for  it.  I  have  a  com- 
petency {laus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent  patrons.  Though  I  liye 
still  a  collegiate  student,  as  Democritus  in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  moi^astique 
life,  ipse  mihi  theatrum,  sequestred  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the 
world,  et  tamquam  in  speculd  positus  (^  as  he  said),  in  some  high  place  above 
you  all,  like  Stoicus  sapiens^  omnia  sacula  pr<Bterita  pr(esentiaque  videns, 
uno  veiut  intuitu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others  ^  run, 
lide,  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  countrey.  Far  from 
those  wrangling  law-suits,  aulte  vanitatem,fori  ambitionem,  ridere  mecum 
soleo  :  I  laugh  at  all,  ^  only  secure  j  lest  my  suit  ga  ami^^  my  ships  perish, 
com  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  /  have  no  wife  nor  childre,n^  good  or 
had,  to  provide  far ;  a  meer  spectator  of  other  mens  fortunes  and  adventures, 
and  how  they  act  their  parts,  which  me  thinks  are  diversely  presented  unto 
me,  as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.  I  hear  new  news  every  day :  and 
those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thena»  murders, 
massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken, 
cities  besieged  in  France,  Germany,  Turky,  Persia,  Poland,  ^c.  daily  musters 
sad  prepajrations,  and  such  hke,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afibrd,  battles 
fought,  so  many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwracks,  piracies,  and  sea- 
fights,  peace,  leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh  alarms — a  vast  confusion  of 
vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law-suits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations, 
complaints,  grievances — are  daily  brought  to  our  ears :  new  books  every 
day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts, 
new  paradoxes,  opinions,  schisms,  heresies,  controversies  in  philosophy, 
religion,  &c.  Now  come  tklings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mummeries,  enter- 
tainments, jubiles,  embassies,  tilts,  and  tomaments,  trophies,  triumphs, 
rerels,  sports,  playes:  then  again,  as  in  a  new  shifted  scene,  treasons, 
cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enormous  viUanies,  in  all  kinds,  funerals,  burials, 
death  of  prmces,  new  discoveries,  expeditions;  now  comical,  then 
tragical  matters.  To  day  we  hear  of  new  lords  and  officers  created,  to 
morrow  of  some  great  men  deposed,  and  then  again  of  fresh  honours 
conferred :  one  is  let  loose,  another  imprisoned :  one  purchaseth,  another 
breaketh:  he  thrives,  his  neighbour  turns  bankrupt;  now  plenty,  then 
again  dearth  and  frunine ;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  weeps, 
&c.    Thus  I   daily  hear,  and  such  like,  both  private  and  public  news. 

*  Delibvre  grttma  de  qoocanque  eibo,  et  pltiaaare  de  qpocunqae  dolio  jneundam.  '  "Emmjt,  Vh,  S. 
I  VtmhX.  bibliotfaec  ^  Amoo  fortes  et  IbrtanatL  Han  idem  mugtsterli  dominus  Joxta  pilaum 
I'BOvitii  ngnkm.  i  Helnsiua.  ^  CaUde  ambientes,  tolicite  Htigwites,  ant  mieere  extildentee,  Toece. 
fKpttum,  coatentionea.  fte.  >  Cyp.  ad  Donat  Unice  seeoraa,  ne  ex.Gid«m  in  forp,  wit  In  mtn 
ladieo  bonia  eloam,  de  aott  fH&m,  patnmonio  filii  ntm  sum  solicitua. 
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Amidst  the  gaUantry  and  midery  of  the  world,  jollity,  pride,  perplexities  and 
cares,  simplicity  and  yillany,  subtlety,  knarery,  candour  and  integrity, 
mutually  mixt  and  offering  themselves,  I  rub  on,  privus  privatus :  as  I  have 
still  liyed,  so  I  now  continue  statu  quo  priuSy  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and  mine 
own  domestick  discontents;  saving  that  sometimes,  ne  quid  mentiar,  as 
Diogenes  went  into  the  city  and  Democritus  to  the  haven,  to  see  fashions, 
I  did  for  my  recreation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and 
could  not  chuse  but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tarn  sagax  observatory 
ac  simplex  recitator,  not,  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  at  all,  but  with  a 
mixt  passion  :  Bileniy  scepe  jocum  vestri  movere  tumultus.  ™ 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satyrically  tax  with 
MenippuB,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  I  was  *  petulanti  splene 
cachinno^  and  then  again,  ^urere  bilis  jecur^  I  was  much  moved  to  see  that 
abuse  which  I  could  not  amend :  in  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  sym- 
pathize with  him  or  them,  'tis  for  no  such  respect  I  shroud  my  self  under  his 
name,  but  either,  in  an  unknown  habit,  to  assume  a  httle  more  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect 
which  Hippocrates  relates  at  large  in  his  epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he 
doth  express,  how,  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democritus  in  his 
garden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburbs,  p  under  a  shady  bower,  ^  with  a  book  on 
his  knees,  busie  at  his  study,  sometime  writing,  sometime  walking.  The 
subject  of  his  book  was  melancholy  and  madness :  about  him  lay  the  car-* 
kasses  of  many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomized ;  not 
that  he  did  contemn  Gods  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out 
the  seat  of  this  atra  biliSy  or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  is 
engendred  in  mens  bodies,  to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  by 
his  writings  and  observations  '  teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Which 
good  intent  of  his  Hippocrates  highly  commended,  Democritus  Junior  is  there- 
fore bold  to  imitate,  and,  because  he  left  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  quasi 
succenturiator  Democritiy  to  revive  again,  prosecute,  and  finish  in  this  treatise. 

You  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  the  title  and  inscription  offend 
your  gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  I  could  pro- 
duce many  sober  treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts 
carry  more  phantastical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these 
dayes,  to  prefix  a  phantastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold :  for  as  larks 
come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing, 
like  silly  passengers,  at  an  antick  picture  in  a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not 
look  at  a  judicious  piece.  And  indeed,  as  *  Scaliger  observes,  nothing  more 
invites  a  reader  than  an  argument  unlooked  foty  unthought  q/*,  and  sells 
better  than  a  scurrile  pamphlet,  turn  maxime  cum  novitas  excitat  palatum. 
Many  men,  saith  ^  Gellius,  are  very  conceited  in  their  inscriptionSy  and  able, 
(as  °  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loyter  by  the  way,  that  went 
in  haste  to  fetch  a  mid-wife  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down.  For 
my  part,  I  have  honourable  "  precedents  for  this  I  have  done :  I  will  cite  one 
for  all,  Anthonie  Zara  Pap.  Episc.  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections, 
members,  subsections,  &c.  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  my 
subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege  more  than  one.     I  write 


Hor.       ■  Per.       "  Hor.       p  Secundnm  mcenla  locos  erat  frondosis  popuUg  opacus,  ritilnitqae 

'  et  domuB  Demoeriti  conspi- 
_  nuavoliunen  habeas,  et  1 
dissectaque  anfmalla  cumvlatim  strata,  quorum 


kte  natiB :  tenuis  prope  aqua  defluebat,  plaoide  muimurans,  ubi  sedile  et  domus  Demoeriti  conspi- 


■ponte  nans :  tenuis  prope  aqua  oeiiueDac,  piaoioe  muimurans,  uoi  seoiie  ei  oomus  uemocnn  conspi- 
ciebatur.  «  Ipse  composite  considebat,  super  genua  voliunen  habens,  et  utrinque  alia  patentia  panito, 
dissectaque  animalia  cumulatim  strata,  quorum  riscera  rimabatur.  '  Cum  mundus  extra  se  sit.  et 
mente  cantos  sit,  et  nesdat  se  languere,  ut  medelam  adhibeat  ■  Scaliger,  Ep.  ad  Patisonem.  Nihil 
magis  lectorem  inyitat  quam  inopinatum  argumentum ;  neque  rendibllior  merx  est  quam  petulans  liber. 
*  lib.  zz.  c  IL  Miras  sequontur  inscriptionum  festivitates.  •  Pnefat  Nat  Hist  Patri  obstetricem 
parturienti  flli»  accersentt  moram  iujicere  possant.  *  Anatomy  of  Popery.  Anatomy  of  immor- 
tality.   Angelua  Scalai,  Anatomy  of  Antimony,  &c. 
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ef  mehiacholy,  by  being  busie,  to  avoid  meiapcholy.  There  is  no  greater 
cause  of  melancholy  than  idleness,  no  better  cure  than  business j  as  '  RUlsis 
holds :  and  howbeit,  stultus  labor  est  ineptiaruniy  to  be  busied  in  toyes  is 
to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca,  better  alittd  agere  quam  nihil^ 
better  do  to  no  end,  than  nothing.  I  writ  therefore,  and  busied  my  self  in 
this  playing  labour,  otiosdque  diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporem  feriandiy  with 
Vectius  in  Macrobius,  atque  otium  in  utile  verterem  negotium  ; 

J  — Simul  et  Jaottnda  et  idonea  diceve  Tit* 
Lectorem  delectando  simnl  atque  monendo. 

To  this  end  I  write,  like  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  recite  to  trees^  and  de^ 
claim  to  pillars^  for  want  of  auditors ;  as  '  Paulus  JEgineta  ingenuously  con- 
fesseth,  not  that  any  thing  was  unknown  or  omitted^  out  to  exercise  my  self 
(which  course  if  some  took,  I  tliink  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies,  and 
much  better  for  their  souls) ;  or  peradventure,  as  others  do,  for  fame  to  shew 
my  self  {Scire  tuum  nihil  est^  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter).  I  might  be  of 
Thucydides  opinion,  *to  know  a  thing  and  not  to  express  it,  is  all  one  as  if 
he  knew  it  not.  When  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand,  et,  quod  ait  ^ille,  im- 
pellente  genio  negotium  suscepi,  this  I  aimed  at,  ^  vel  ut  lenirem  animum 
scribendo,  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing,  for  I  haA,  gramduin  cor,  fetum  caput, 
a  kind  of  imposthume  in  my  head,  which  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen 
of,  and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might  not 
well  refrain ;  for,  uH  dolor,  ibi  digitus,  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches. 
I  was  not  a  little  offended  with  thb  maJady,  shall  I  say  my  mistris  melancholy, 
my  Egeria,  or  my  mains  genius ;  and  for  that  cause,  as  he  that  is  stung  with 
a  scorpion,  I  would  expel,  clavum  cUivo,  ^  comfort  one  sorrow  with  another, 
idleness  with  idleness,  ut  fix  viperd  theriacum,  make  an  antidote  out  of  that 
which  was  the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom  ^Feliz 
Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes  frogs  in  his  belly, 
still  crying  Brecc*  ekex,  coax,  oop,  cop,  and  for  that  cause  studied  physick 
seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part  of  Europe,  to  ease  himself^  to  do 
my  self  good,  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as  our  libraries  would  afford,  or 
my  s private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And  why  not?  Car- 
dan professeth  he  writ  his  book  De  consolatione  after  his  sons  death,  to  com- 
fort himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject  with  like  intent  after  his 
<iaughteis  departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostors  put  out  in  his 
name,  which  Lipsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  my  self,  I  can  perad- 
venture affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  ^  that  which  others  hear  or  read  of,  I 
felt  and  practised  my  self:  they  get  their  knowledge  by  books,  I  mine  by 
melancholizing  :  experto  crede  Roberto,  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  ex- 
perience, ierumnabilis  experientia  me  docuit ;  and  with  her  in  the  poet, 
^Haud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco,  I  would  help  others  out  of  a 
fellow-feeling,  and  as  that  vertuous  lady  did  of  old,  ^  being  a  leper  her  self, 
bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers,  I  will  spend  my  time 
and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

Yea,  but  you  will  inferr  that  this  is  ^ actum  agere,  an  unnecessary  work, 
cramben  bis  coctam  apponere,  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words.  To 
what  purpose  ?  "^Nothing  is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said :  so  thought  Lucian 
in  the  like  theam.     How  many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just  volumes 

«  Cont  L  4.  e.  9.     Noo  eat  can  melior  quam  labor,     r  Hor.      ■  Non  quod  de  noro  quid  addere,  aat 
a  Teteribua  pisteimiasum,  aed  propria)  exercitationis  caaas&.        ■  Qui  norit,  neoue  id  quod  sentit  ex- 

S limit,  perinde  est  ac  si  nesdret  ^  Jovius,  Praif.  Hist  «  Erasmus.  *  Otium  otio,  dolorem 
olore,  sum  solatua.  •Obserrat.  1. 1.  k  M.  Joh.  Rous,  our  protobib.  Oxon.  Mr.  Hopper,  Mr.  Outh- 
ridge,  fte.  ^  Qun  illi  audire  et  Ipgere  solent,  eorum  partim  vidi  egoroet,  alia  gessi :  qun  illi  literis, 
ego  mUitaodo  didici.  Nunc  tos  existimate,  facta  an  dicta  pluris  slnt  <  Dido.  Yirg.  ^  Camden. 
Ipsa  eJephantiasi  correpta  elephantiasis  hoapitium  construxit  ■  Iliada  post  Homerum.  "  Nihil 
pnatemuaaain  quod  a  quovis  dici  poaait 
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and  elaborate  tueu^ts  of  tMs  subject  ?  no  news  here :  that  which  I  hare  is  stoln 
frcmi  others;  ^diciique  mihi  tnea  pagina,  fur  es.  If  that  severe  doom  of 
^Synesius  be  tme,  it  isagreater  offence  to  steal  dead  mens  lahourSy  than  their 
cloaths,  what  riiall  become  of  most  writers  ?  I  hold  np  my  hand  at  the  bar 
amongst  othere,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this  kind  :  habes  conjitentem  reuiHy 
I  am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest.  Tis  most  true,  tenet  insanabile 
multos  scribendi  cacc^thes ;  and  ^  there  is  no  end  of  writing  of  books y  as  the 
wise  man  found  of  old,  in  this  ^iscribling  age  especiallyy  wherein  'the  number 
of  books  is  without  number y  (as  a  worthy  man  ssdth)  presses  be  oppressed,  and 
^mt  of  an  itching  hnmouty  that  every  man  hath  to  shew  himself,  ^desirous  of  fame 

and  honour,  (scribimut  indocti  doctiquii )  he  will  write,  no  matter  what, 

and  scrape  together,  it  boots  not  whence.  ^Bewitched  with  this  desire  of  fame  ^ 
etiam  medOs  in  marbis,  to  the  disparagement  of  their  health,  and  scarce  able 
to  hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  somethmg,  ^ and  get  themselves  a  name,  saith 
Scaliger,  though  it  be  to  the  down-fall  and  ruine  of  many  others.  To  be 
counted  writers,  scriptores  ut  saluteniur,  to  be  thought  and  held  Polymathes, 
and  Polyhistors,  apud  imperitum  vulgus  ob  ventoscB  nomen  artis,  to  get  a 
paper  kingdom  :  nulld  spe  quastHs,  sed  ampldfamcBy  in  this  precipitate,  am- 
bitious age,  nuncut  est  saculum,  inter  immaturam  eruditionem,  ambitiosum 
et  pr<BCeps  (^tis  ^Scaligers  censure)  and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vix  au" 
ditoresy  must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers. 
They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togatam,  armatam,  divine,  humane  authors, 
rake  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange 
havens  for  traffick,  write  great  tomes,  cum  non  sint  reverd  doctiores,  sed  loqua- 
doresy  when  as  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater  praters.  They 
commonly  pretend  pubUck  good :  but,  asGesner  'observes,  'tis  pride  and  rsfriity 
that  eggs  them  on ;  no  news,  or  ought  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other 
terms.  Ne  feriarentur  fortasse  typographic  velideo  scribendum  est  aliquid 
ut  se  vixisse  testentur.  As  apothecaries,  we  make  new  mixtures  every  day, 
pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another ;  and  as  those  old  Romans  rob'd  all  the 
cities  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad  sited  Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of 
other  mens  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  tSl'd  gardens  to  set  out  our 
own  sterile  plots.  Castrant  alios,  ut  libros  suos,  per  se  graciles,  alieno  adipe 
suffarciant  (so  ^  Jovius  inveighs) ;  they  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  of 
odiers  works.  Ineruditi  fures,  ^c,  (a  fault  that  every  writer  finds,  as  I  do 
now,  and  yet  faulty  themselves)  "TViJ/m  liter  arum  homines,  all  thieves;  they 
pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stufiTup  their  new  comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung- 
nils,  and  out  of  *  Democritus  pit,  as  I  have  done.  By  which  means  it  comes 
to  pass,  ^that  not  only  libraries  and  shops  are  full  of  owr  putid  papers,  but 
every  close-stool  and  Jakes :  Scribunt  carmina,  qu<B  legunt  cacantes ;  they 
serve  to  put  under  pies,  to  ^  lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast  meat  from  burning. 
With  us  in  France,  saith  **  Scaliger,  every  man  hath  liberty  to  write,  but 
few  ability.  ^Heretofore  learning  was  graced  by  judicious  scholars,  but 
now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  scriblers,  that  either 
write  for  vain-glory,  need  to  get  money,  or  as  pat^isites  to  flatter  and  collogue 
with  some  great  men :  they  put  out  ^burros,  quisquiliasque,  ineptiasque. 
^Amongst  so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by  reading  of 

■  Martialii.  •  Mafds  impiam  mortnornm  lacubnitionea  quam  restn  ftirari.  9  Eocl.  ult.  «  Llbroi 
eanuebl  gignunt*  stemss  puiuut.  '  D.  Kins,  prvfat  lect  Jonu,  the  late  right  rererend  lord  bishop 
ef  London.  •  Homino  fam«iici  gloruB  ad  oatentationem  erudltionis  nndique  consenint  Buchananua. 
•  Bflkacinati  etLam  laudia  amore,  &c  Justus  Baroniua.  «  Ex  minis  aliens  exutimationissibiffTa- 
dttm  ad  fiunam  struunt  *  ^ercit.  888.  •Omnes  aibi  famam  crasrunt,  et  quoTls  modo  In  orbem 
ipani  contendant,  ut  noTO  aliciidus  ret  habeantur  auctores.  Pmf .  blblioth.  9  Pncf.  hist  '^^"^H* 
tusT  >  £  Democriti  puteo.  ^  Non  tarn  refertn  bibliothecn  quam  cloacs.  «Bt  quidquid  ehartia 
amlritur  inoptis.  '  Bpist  ad  Petas.  In  regno  Franeic  omnibus  scribendi  datur  libertas,  panels 
facultas.  *  Olim  litere  ob  homines  in  pretlo,  nunc  sordent  ob  homines.  '  Ans.  pac.  •  Inter  tot 
miUe  Tolumina  rix  unum  a  cujus  lecUone  quia  melior  eradat,  immo  poUus  non  pcjor. 
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wham  you  shall  be  any  whit  better ^  but  rather  much  worse^  guibus  inftcitur 
potius^  quam  perJicUur,  by  which  he  is  rather  infected^  thanany  way  perfected. 

: k  Qui  tolUlMit, 

Quid  didiclt  tandem,  quid  sett,  msisomnia,  nugas  t 

So  Ihat  oftentimes  it  falls  out  (which  Callimachus  taxed  of  old)  a  great  book 
is  a  great  mischief.  *  Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Gexmans,  fbr 
their  scribling  to  no  purpose :  non,  i»quity  ab  edendo  deterreo,  mode  novum 
aliquid  inveniant :  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new 
invention  of  their  own :  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope 
again  and  again  :  or,  if  it  be  a  new  invention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  toy  which 
Idle  fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to  read:  and  who  so  cannot  mvent? 
^  He  must  have  a  barren  wit,  that  in  this  scribling  age  can  forge  nothing. 
^Princes  shew  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings,  souldiers  their 
wsanhoody  and  scholars  vent  their  toyes ;  they  must  read,  they  must  hear, 
whether  they  will  or  no. 

■  Et  quodcamque  semel  chartifl  Ulererii,  omnet 
Oeatiet  a  fumo  redeuntes  scire  lacuque, 
Et  pueros  et  anus 

What  once  is  said  and  writ,  all  men  must  know. 
Old  wives  and  ehildrea  as  they  come  and  go. 

What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out !  as  Pliny  complains  to 
Sosius  Senecio.  ^  This  April,  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited.  What  a 
catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frank-furt 
marts,  our  domestick  marts,  brought  out!  twice  a  year,  ^proferunt  se  nova 
ingenia  et  ostentant :  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to  sale :  magno 
conatu  nihil  agimus.  So  that,  which  p  Gesner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  re- 
formation be  not  had,  by  some  princes  edicts  and  grave  supervisors,  to  re* 
strain  thb  liberty,  it  will  run  on  in  infinitum,  Quis  tam  avidus  librorum 
helluoy  who  can  read  them  ?  As  ak ^y,  we  shall  have  a  vast  chaos  and 
conlusion  of  books  :  we  are  ^oppressed  with  them ;  ^  our  eyes  ake  with  reading, 
OttT  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part,  I  am  one  of  the  number ;  nos  numerus 
suamus :  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  have  only  this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  my  self, 
Omne  meum,  nihil  meum,  'tis  all  mine,  and  none  mine.  As  a  good  house* 
wife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  wax  and 
honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all,  Floriferis  ut  apes 
in  saltibus  omnia  libant,  I  have  laboriously  ^collected  this  cento  out  o£  divers 
writers,  and  that  sine  injurid :  I  have  ¥nronged  no  authors,  but  given  every 
man  his  own ;  which  ^Hierom  so  much  commends  in  Nepotian ;  he  stole  not 
whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now  a  days,  concealing  their  authors 
names;  but  still  said  this  was  Cyprians,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilarius,  so  said 
Minutius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Amobius :  I  cite  and  quote  mine  au- 
thors (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scriblers  account  pedantical,  as  a  cloke 
of  ignovance,  and  opposite  to  their  affected  fine  stile,  I  must  and  will  use) 
sumpeiy  non  surripui ;  and  what  Varro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees, 
minime  maleficcs,  nullius  opus  vellicantes  faciunt  deterius,  I  can  say  of  my 
■elf.  Whom  have  I  injured  ?  The  matter  is  theirs  most  part,  and  yet  mine : 
e^pparet  unde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves) ;  aliudtamen,  quamunde 
tmmpium  sit,  apparet ;  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies,  in- 
eorporate,  digest,  assimilate,  I  do  concoquere  quod  hausi,  dispose  of  what  I  take : 


piboa  et  doctoribus  deliberandum  delinquo,  ut  arguantur  auctorem  furta,  ct  millies  repetita  tollantur, 
et  temere  scribendi  libido  eodiceatur,  aiiter  io  infinitum  progresaum.    1 0aerabuntur  ingenia,  nemo 


\pnli  nullus  lere  cues  quo  non  aiiqi 

delinquo.  ut  arxuantur  auctorem  h 

progresaum.  «  uaeraDumur  ingenut, 
legendis  soffieit.  '  Libria  obniimur :  ocuU  legendo,  manos  Tolitando  dolent  Fam.  Btrooa,  llomon. 
Lacietiiis.  •  Qoidquid  abique  bene  dictum  facio  meum,  et  illud  nunc  meis  ad  compendium,  nunc  ad 
idem  et  aactoritaiem  alienis,  exprimo  Serbia :  omnes  auctores  meos  elientas  esse  armtror,  ftc.  8ari«- 
trarienaia  ad  Polycrat.  prol.  Un  Epitapb.  Nep.  illud  Cyp.  boc  Lact  illud  Hilar,  est,  ita  Victorinus, 
in  bunc  modum  loquutus  est  Amobius,  &c. 
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I  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  set  out  this  my  Maceiooicon :  the  method  only  is 
mine  own  :  I  must  usurp  that  of  "  W'ecker  e  Ter»  nihil  dictum  qmod  non  dic' 
turn  prius :  methodus  sola  arHficem  oittndit :  we  can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composition  and  method  is  ours  only,  and  shews  a  scholar. 
Oribasius,  Aetius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of  Gralen,  but  to  their  own  method, 
diverso  stylo,  non  diversdjide.  Our  poets  steal  from  Homer ;  he  spews,  saith 
iElian,  they  lick  it  up.  Divines  use  Austins  words  verbatim  still,  and  our 
story-dressers  do  as  much ;  he  that  comes  last  is  commonly  best, 

— — «  donee  quid  grsndiiu  »tM 
Posten,  sonque  fent  melior.— 

Though  there  were  many  giants  of  old  in  physick  and  philosophy,  yet  I  say 
with  ^Didacus  Stella,  A  dwarf  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  a  giant,  may  see 
farther  than  a  giant  himself;  I  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  rarther  than  my 
predecessors :  and  it  is  no  greater  prejudice  fox  me  to  indite  after  others,  than  for 
^lianus  Montaltus,  that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  morbis  capitis,  after 
Jason  Pratensis,  Heumius,  Hildesheim,  &c.  Many  horses  to  run  in  a  race, 
one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another.     Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

Allatret  Ueet  uique  no*  et  uiqae, 
Et  gannitibos  Improbl*  laeewM ; 

.  I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  fitults  of  barbarism,  '  Dorick  dialect,  ex- 
temporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered 
together  from  several  dun^-hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toyes  and  fopperies 
confusedly  tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention,  judgement,  wit,  learning,  harsh, 
raw,  rude,  phantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  indigested, 
vain,  scuirile,  idle,  dull  and  dry ;  I  confess  all  ('tis  partly  affected) :  thou 
canst  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of  my  self.  Tis  not  worth  the  reading, 
I  yield  it :  I  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  in  perusing  so  vain  a  subject;  I 
should  be  peradventure  loth  my  self  to  read  hun  or  thee  so  writing ;  'tis  not 
qperte  pretium.  All  I  say,  is  this,  that  I  have  ^precedents  for  it,  which  Iso- 
crates  calls  perfugium  iis  qui  peccant,  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
&c,  Nonnulli  alii  idemfecerunt,  others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more, 
and  perhaps  thou  thy  self:  Novimus  et  qui  te,  ^c.  we  have  all  our  faults  ; 
scimus  et  hanc  veniam,  &c.  '  thou  censurest  me,  so  have  I  done  others,  and 
may  do  thee :  Cmdimus,  inque  vicem,  ^c,  'tis  lex  talionis,  quid  pro  quo* 
Oo  now  censure,  criticise,  scoff  and  rail. 

Nantas  sis  usque  Ueet  sis  denlque  nttos, 
Non  potes  in  nusas  dicere  plura  meas. 
Ipse  ego  quam  dm,  fto. 

Wer'st  Uiou  all  aooIBi  and  fkmtt,  a  rery  Momafb 
Than  we  our  aelTes,  ttiou  canst  not  say  wone  of  us. 

Thus,  as  when  women  scold,  have  I  cryed  whore  first ;  and,  in  some  mens 
censures,  I  am  afraid  I  have  overshot  my  self.  Laudare  se  vani,  vituperare 
stulti :  as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I  will  not  derogate.  Primus  vestrAm  non  sum, 
nee  imus,  I  am  none  of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  I  am 
an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasanges,  after  him  or  him,  I  mav  be 
peradventure  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  I  have 
assayed,  put  my  self  upon  the  stage  :  I  must  abide  the  censure ;  I  may  not 
escape  it.  It  is  most  true,  stylus  virum  arguit,  our  style  bewrayes  us,  and 
^hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  mans  genius  descried  by  his 
works :  multo  melius  ex  sermone  quam  lineamentis,  de  moribus  hominum 
judicamus ;  'twas  old  Cato's  rule.  I  have  laid  my  self  open  (I  know  it)  in 
this  treatise,  turned  mine  inside  outward :  I  shall  be  censured,  I  doubt  not ; 

■Prat  ad  Syntaz.  med.  *  In  Loc.  10.  torn.  9.  Pygm«l  eigantum  hnmeris  imposltl  plus  quam 
inai  gigantes  ndent.  >  ^ec  aranearum  testos  ideo  meuor,  qua  ex  se  flla  ^gnuntur.  nee  noster  ideo 
VlUor,  quia  ex  alienis  libamus  ut,  apes.  Updus  adversus  dialoglst  » uno  absurdo  dato,  mlUe 
aeqnuntur.  "Non  dubito  mulCos lectom  hie  fore  stnltos.  •Mamsl.  18.  8.  ^Ut  renatores  feram 
e  Tcstiglo  impressoy  Tinun  scriptiuneutt.    Lips. 
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for,  to  say  trnih  with  Erasmus,  nihil  tnorositu  haminum  judicOs,  there's 
nought  so  pievish  as  men's  judgments :  yet  this  is  some  comfort — ut  palata, 
dcjudicia^  our  censures  ar^  as  various  as  our  palats. 

•  Tret  mUii  conTiyv  prope  diasenUre  videntar, 
Poscentet  1^0  multum  diTena  palato.  &e. 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests ;  our  books  like 
beauty ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  rejects ;  so  are  we  approved  as 
mens  fancies  are  inclined.  Pro  captu  lectoris  habent  sua  fata  libelli.  That 
which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  amaracum  5tct,  most  harsh  to  another.  Quot 
hommesy  tot  sententuSy  so  many  men,  so  many  minds :  that  which  thou  con- 
demnest,  he  commends.  ^Quoapetis,  id  sane  est  invisum  addumque  duobus. 
He  respects  matter :  thou  art  wholly  for  words :  he  loves  a  loose  and  free 
sdle ;  thou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong  lines,  hyperboles,  allegories  : 
he  desires  a  fine  frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  Hieron.  Natali  ®the 
Jesuit  hath  cut  to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  readers  attention,  which 
thou  reiectest ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous.  If  it  be  not  point-blank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his 
conceit,  ^si  quid/brsan  omissum,  quod  is  animo  conceperit,  si  qu<B  dictio,  Sfc, 
if  ought  be  omitted,  or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipium 
pauca  lectionisy  an  ideot,  an  ass,  nullus  es,  or  plagiarius,  atrifler,  atrivant, 
thou  art  an  idle  fellow ;  or  else  'tis  a  thing  of  meer  industry,  a  collection 
without  wit  or  invention,  a  very  toy.  <  Facilia  sic  putant  omnes  qwe  jam 
factay  nee  de  salebris  cogitanty  ubi  via  strata ;  so  men  are  valued,  Uieir 
labours  vilified,  by  fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things  of  nought :  who 
could  not  have  done  as  much  ?  unusquisque  abundat  sensu  suoy  every  man 
abounds  in  his  own  sense ;  and  whiiest  each  particular  party  is  so  afiected, 
how  should  one  please  all  ?  ^  Quid  dem?  quid  nan  dem  ?  Renuis  tu,  quod 
jubet  ille.  How  shall  I  hope  to  express  my  self  to  each  mans  humor  and 
'  conceit,  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?  Some  understand  too  little,  some  too 
much,  qui  similiter  in  legendos  libros,  atque  in  salutandos  homines  irruunty 
non  oogitantes  quotes y  sed  quibus  vestibus  induti  sinty  as  J  Austin  observes, 
not  regarding  what,  but  who  write,  ^orexin  habet  auctoris  celebritaSy  not 
valuing  the  mettal,  but  the  stamp  that  is  upon  it ;  oantharum  (upieiunty  non 
quid  in  eo.  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor, 
or  full  fraught  with  grand  titles,  thougn  never  so  well  qualifi^,  he  is  a  dunce. 
But  as  ^  Baronius  hath  it  of  cardinal  Carafias  works,  he  is  a  meer  hog  that 
rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty.  Soi^e  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  over- 
ween  ;  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to  carp,  vilifie,  detract  and  scoff;  {qui 
de  meforsan  quidquid  esty  omni  contemptu  contemptius  judicant)  some  as 
bees  for  honey,  some  as  spiders  to  gather  poyson.  What  shall  I  do  in  this 
case?  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  Grermany,  and  dislike 
your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.  replyes  in  a  surly  tone,  ™  aliud  tibi  quceras 
dkoersoriumy  if  you  Uke  not  this,  get  you  to  another  inn  :  1  resolve,  if  you 
Gke  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.  1  do  not  much  esteem  thy 
censure  :  take  thy  course  :  'tis  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will :  but  when  we 
have  both  done,  that  of  °Plinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will  prove  true,  Every 
mans  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  subjecty  occasiony  and  some 
commending  favourite  happen  to  it.  If  I  be  tcuced,  exploded  by  thee  and 
some  such,  I  shall  haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  others,  and  so 

•Hor.  'Hot,  •  Antwerp.  foL  1607.  'Muretos.  sLipsius.  ^Hor,  '  Fieri  non  potest, 
«|  qnodqaiiqiie,  eogftat^cat  unas.  Maretna.  i  Lib.  1.  de  ora.  cap.  11.  ^  Braamos.  '  Anoal. 
torn.  S.  aH  umam  SoOl  Est  porcot  iUe  qui  aacerdotem  ex  amplitudine  redituum  aordide  demetitur. 
■  Emam.  dial.  *  Epiat  1.  6.  Cqjuaque  ingesium  non  atatim  emergit,  niai  materiaB  foutor,  oocaaio, 
euMneiidAtoiqiie  oontingat 
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have  been  {erpertuB  loquor);  and  may  truly  say  with  ^'Jovius  in  like  case 
(abstt  verbo  Jactantia)  heroum  qtummdam,  pant\ficum,  et  virorum  nobUium 
familiaritatem  et  amicitiam,  gratasgue  gratiasy  et  multorum  p  bene  lauda* 
torum  laudes  sum  inde  promeritus:  ajs  I  have  been  honoured  by  some 
worthy  men,  so  have  I  been  vilified  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  first 
publishing  of  this  book,  (which  ^  Probus  of  Persius  satyrs)  editum  librum 
continue  mirari  homines,  atque  avide  deripere  cosperunt^  I  may  in  some 
sort  apply  to  this  my  work.  The  first,  second,  and  third  edition  were  sud-- 
denly  gone,  eagerly  oead,  and,  as  I  have  said,  not  so  much  improved  by  some, 
as  scornfully  rejected  by  others.  But  it  was  Demoeritus  liis  fortune,  Ideim 
admirationi  et  'irrisioni  habitus,  *Twas  Seneca's  fate :  that  superintendant 
of  wit,  learning,  judgment,  *ad  stupor  em  doctus^  the  best  of  Qreek  and 
Latin  writers,  in  Plutarch's  opinion ;  that  renowned  corrector  of  vice,  as 
^FabiuB  terms  him,  and  p'dnful  omnisciotis  philosopher  that  writ  so  ex- 
cellently and  admirably  well,  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure. 
How  is  he  vilified  by  "  Caligula,  Agellius,  Fabius,  and  Lipsius  himself,  h» 
chief  propugner  ?  In  eo  pleraque  perniciosa,  saith  the  same  Fabius :  many 
childish  tracts  and  sentences  he  hath,  sermo  illaboratus,  too  negligent  often 
and  remiss,  as  AgelUus  observes,  oratio  vulgaris  et  protrita,  dicaces  et 
inepta  sententia,  eruditio  plebeia,  an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  In 
partibus  spinas  et  fastidia,  habet,  saith  ^Lipsius;  and,  as  in  all  his  other 
works,  so  especially  in  his  Epistles,  alue  in  argutiis  et  ineptiis  occtipantur : 
intricatus  alicubi,  et  parum  eompositus,  sine  copid  rerum  hoc  fecit :  he 
jumbles  up  many  things  together  immethodically,  after  the  Stoicks  fashion  : 
parum  ordinavit,  multa  accumulavit,  ^c.  If  Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and 
many  famous  men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  expect  ?  Hov  shall  I 
that  am  vix  umbra  tanti  philosophic  hope  to  please  ?  No  man  so  absolute^ 
^  Erasmus  holds,  to  satisfy  all,  except  antiquity ,  prescription,  Sfc,  set  a  bar. 
But  as  I  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  aJways  take  place,  how  shall  I 
evade  ?  Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers :  I  must  (I  say)  abide  it :  I 
seek  not  applause;  ^Non  ego  ventosa  venor  suffragia  plebis;  again,  non 
sum  adeo  informis :  I  would  not  be  vilified ;  ^ 


laudatos  abunde, 


Non  fiutiditiu  ai  tibi,  lector,  ero. 

I  fear  good  men's  censures ;  and  to  their  favourable  acceptance  I  submit  my 
labours. 


Contemno 


•  et  linguas  mancipiorum 


As  the  barking  of  a  dog,  I  securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scurrile 
obloquies,  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers  and  detractors;  1  scorn  the  rest. 
What  therefore  I  have  said,  pro  tenuitate  med  I  have  said. 

One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended,  if  I  could,  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  I  must  apologize, 
deprecari,  and  npon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice.  It  was 
not  mine  intent  to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  secreta  Mi- 
nerves,  but  to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could  have  got 
it  printed.  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our  mercenary  stationers  in 
English  :  they  print  all, 

cudiintque  libollos. 
In  quorum  foliis  rix  •imia  nuda  cacaret : 

•  Praf.  hist  p  Laadari  a  laudato  laus  est.  «  Vit  Persii.  '  Minuit  prcsentia  famam.  •  Lip- 
•ios,  Judic.  de  SenecA.  *  Lib.  10.  Plurimum  studii,  multam  rerum  cogxutionem,  omnem  studiorum 
materiam,  8cc.  multa  in  eo  probanda,  multa  admiranda.  ■  Suet.  Arena  sine  calce.  ^  Intxoduc  ad 
Ben.  »  Jodie,  de  Sen.    Yix  aligois  tam  absolutus,  ut  alter!  per  omnia  satisfaciat,  nisi  longa  tem- 

ppris  prsscrlptio  semots  judicandi  ubertate,  religione  qusMlam  animos  occup&riL  '  Hor.  £p.  1.  Ub. 
m.  y  JBqae  turpe  ftigide  laudari  ac  inseetanter  vitoperari.  Pharorinus.  A.  0«1.  lib.  19.  c.  2. 
'  O^d.  Trial  1.  eleg.  6.       •  Juvcn.  Sat  5. 
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bat  in  Latin  they  will  not  deal :  which  is  one  of  the  r^fasoni  ^  Nicholas  Car, 
in  his  Oration  of  the  paucity  of  EngKgh  wiilers,  gives,  that  so  many  floorish- 
ing  wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion,  lye  dead  and  fonried,  in  this  onr  nation. 
Another  main  fault  is,  that  I  have  not  revised  the  copy,  and  amended  the 
style,  which  now  flows  renusly,  as  it  was  first  conceived :  but  my  leisure 
wonld  not  permit :  Feci  nee  quad  potui,  nee  quod  volui^  I  confess  it  is  nei* 
ther  as  I  would,  or  as  it  should  be. 

«Ci]m  Telego,  ieripsLMe podeC, qoAk plvrfmaoetnOt 
Me  qooque  qua  iuenat  judioe  digaa  linL 

Wlien  I  peroM  this  tract  wbieh  I  hare  writ, 
I  am  abaah'd,  and  mveh  I  hold  unfit 

JBt  quod  gravissimum,  in  the  matter  it  self,  many  things  I  disallow  at  this 
present,  which  when  I  writ,  ^  Non  edeam  est  (BtaSy  non  mens.  T  would 
willingly  retract  much,  &c.  but  'tis  too  late.  I  can  only  crave  pardon  now 
for  what  is  amiss. 

I  might  indeed  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet, 

nonumque  prematur  in  annum  ^  and  have  taken   more  care :    or  as 

Alexander  the  physician  would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  Rfly  times  washed 
before  it  be  used,  I  should  have  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this  tract ; 
Imt  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  assistants. 
Pancrates  in  'Lucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Cop- 
tus  in  iEgypt,  took  a  door  bar,  and,  after  some  superstitious  words  pro- 
nounced, (Eucrates  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  like  a 
serving-man,  fetch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,  and  what  work 
he  would  besides ;  and  when  he  had  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his 
man  to  a  stick  again.  I  have  no  such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  plea- 
sure, or  means  to  hire  them,  no  whistle,  to  call,  like  the  master  of  a  ship, 
and  bid  them  run,  &c.  I  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as 
that  noble  '^Ambrosius  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses 
to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must,  for  that  cause,  do  my  business  my  self,  and 
was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  b^r  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  confused 
lump  :  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones,  but 
even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  quidquid  in  buccam  venit :  in  an 
extemporean  style,  (as  >  I  do  commonly  all  other  exercises)  effudi  quidquid 
dictavit  genius  meus  ;  out  of  a  confused  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as 
small  deUberation  as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of  big 
words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines,  (that,  like  **  Aces- 
tes  arrows,  caught  fire  as  they  flew)  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elegies,  hyper- 
bolical exomations,  elegancies,  &c.  which  many  so  much  afiect.  I  am  ^  aqucB 
potor^  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves  our  modem  wits ;  a 
loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  ficum  voco  Jicum,  et  Itgonem  ligonem,  and  as  free, 
as  loose :  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente :  J I  call  a  spade  a  spade  :  animis  htsc 
scriboy  non  auribuSy  I  respect  matter,  not  words ;  remembering  that  of  Car- 
dan, verba  propter  reSy  non  res  propter  verba ;  and  seeking  with  Seneca, 
quidscribamy  non  quemadmodum,  rather  what,  than  how  to  write.  For,  as 
Philo  thinks,  ^  he  that  is  conversant  about  mattery  neglects  words ;  and  those 
that  excell  in  this  artofspeahing,  have  no  profound  learning  : 

>  Verba  niteot  ptaaleria ;  at  itulkM  verba  vkeduUas 
Intua  habent 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ™  when  you  see  a  fellow 

^  Aat  artSa  inadi,  ant  qnnatoi  magla  quam  Uteris  student  hab.  Cantab,  et  Lond.  exeus.  1(!78.    •  Orid. 
de  Pont  eleg.  1.  8.        *  Hor.        •Tom.  S.  Philopseud.  accepto  peasulo.  quum  carmen  quoddam  disds-    * 
S(t»eili?«it  at  aaobolaret,  aquam  hanrlret,  ccenam  paniTet,  ftc.  'Eusebius,  eccles.  hist.  lib.  S. 

•SiBiia  pede  in  uno,  as  he  made  reraes.        ^  Virg.        'Non  eadem  a  summo  expeetes,  mfnimoqne 
poiti.         iS^Iuahicnulluajprcter  parrbesiam.  ^Qui  rebus  se  exercet,  rerba  negligit;  etqui 

eallet  artem  dicendi,  nnllam  disciplinam  habet  recognitam.       >  PaHngenhas.        ■  Gujuscunque  ora- 
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careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech,  know  this  for  a  certainty, 
that  mans  mind  is  busied  about  toyes,  there's  no  solidity  in  him.     Non  est 

omamentum  virile  concinnitcu :    as  he  said  of  a  nightingale, vox  es, 

pr(Bterea  nihil,  &c.  I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a  protessed  disciple  of 
°  Apollonius,  a  scholar  of  Socrates :  I  neglect  phrases,  and  labour  wholly  to 
inform  my  readers'  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear ;  'tis  not  my  study 
or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  my  self 
readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens :  so  that,  as  a  river  runs,  sometimes  preci- 
pitate and  swift,  then  dull  and  slow ;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages ;  now 
deep,  then  shallow ;  now  muddy,  then  clear ;  now  broad,  then  narrow ;  doth 
my  style  flow — now  serious,  then  light ;  now  comical,  then  satyrical ;  now 
more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the  present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that 
time  I  was  affected.  And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  shall  seem 
no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair, 
sometimes  foul ;  here  champion,  there  inclosed ;  barren  in  one  place,  better 
soil  in  another.  By  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I  shall  lead  thee 
per  ardua  montium,  et  lubrica  vallium,  et  roscida  cespitum,  et  ^glebosa 
camporum,  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  thou  shalt  like,  and 
surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  it  self  or  method,  if  it  be  &ulty,  consider,  I  pray  you,  that 
of  Columella :  nihil  perfectum,  aut  a  singulari  consummatum  industrid  : 
no  man  can  observe  all ;  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed, 
altered,  and  avoided  in  Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Boni  vena^ 
toris  (P  one  holds)  pluresferas  caper e,  non  omnes.  He  is  a  good  huntsman 
can  catch  some,  not  all :  I  have  done  my  endeavour.  Besides,  I  dwell  not 
in  this  study  :  non  hie  sulcos  ducimus ;  non  hoc  pulvere  desudamus  :  I  am 
but  a  smatterer,  I  confess,  a  stranger :  ^  here  and  there  I  pull  a  flower.  I 
do  easily  grant,  if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  which  I  have  writ, 
he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hun- 
dred, so  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardans  Subtleties,  as  many  notable 
errors  as  '  Gul.  Laurembergius,  a  late  professor  of  Rustocke,  discovers  in 
that  anatomy  of  Laurentius,  or  Barocius  the  Venetian,  in  Sacroboscus.  And 
although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  I  should  have  been  more  accurate, 
corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni  laboris  opus,  so  difficult 
and  tedious,  that  (as  carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis  much  better 
build  a  new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house)  I  could  as  soon  write  as 
much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.  If  ought  therefore  be  amiss,  (as 
I  grant  there  is)  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective :  •  Sint 
Musis  socus  Charites ;  Furia  omnis  abesto.  Otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  con- 
troversies, funem  contentionis  nectamus  ;  sed  cui  bono  ?  We  may  contend, 
and  likely  misuse  each  other :  but  to  what  purpose  ?   We  are  both  scholars,  say. 


Arcades  ambo. 


Et  cantare  pares,  et  respondere  paratL 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it  ?  Trouble  and  wrong  our  selves, 
make  sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend. 
Si  quid  bonis  moribus,  si  quid  veritati  dissentaneum,  in  sacris  vel  humanis 
Uteris  a  me  dictum  sit,  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a 
favourable  censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasmes  of 
words,  tautological  repetitions,  (though  Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  nimis 

tionem  Tides  poUtam  et  solicitam,  scito  animum  In  pusiUis  occapatum,  in  scriptis  nil  soliduni.  Epist. 
lib.  1.  81.  ■  PhiIo8tnLta«,  lib.  8.  vit  ApoL  Negligebat  oratonam  ikcultatem,  et  pcnitas  aspernaba- 
tuT  ejus  profcssores,  quod  linguam  dontaxat,  non  antem  mentem,  redderent  ernditiorem.  •  Hie 
enim,  quod  Seneca  deTonto,  bos  herbam,  ciconia  larisam,  canis  leporem,  rirgo  florem  legat,  r  Pet 
NanniuB,  not.  in  Hor.  «  Non  hie  colonus  domicillum  habeo ;  sed,  topiarii  in  morem,  hinc  inde  florem 
vellico,  ut  canis  Nilum  lambens.  'Supra  bis  mille  notabiles  errores  Lauxentii  demonstravi,  &«. 
•FhUo,  deCon.       *Virg. 
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tScitUTy  quod  nunquam  satis  dicitur)  perturbatioiiB  of  tenses,  numbers,  prin- 
ters ianlts,  &c.  My  translations  are  sometimes  rather  paraphrases,  than 
mterpietations ;  non  ad  verbum ;  but,  as  an  author,  I  use  more  liberty,  and 
that's  only  taken,  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quotations  are  often  inserted 
m  the  text,  which  make  the  style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  margent,  as  it 
bapncKi.  Greek  authors,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenseus,  &c.  I  have  cited  out 
of  their  interpreters,  because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  have  mingled 
sacra  profaniSy  but  I  hope  not  prophaned,  and,  in  repetition  of  authors 
names  ranked  them  per  accidens,  not  according  to  chronology ;  sometimes 
neotericks  before  ancients,  as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here 
altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  oth^  amended,  much  added,  be- 
cause many  good  *  authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  since ;  and  'tis 
DO  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum,  or  oversight. 

*  Nunquam  its  quidquam  bene  subdacti  ratione  ad  ritun  ftiit, 
Qoin  res,  »Cas,  mus,  aemper  aliqnid  apportet  noTi. 
Aliquid  moneat :  ut  ilia,  qua  acfre  te  credai,  neacuM, 
EC,  qos  tibi  pattris  prima,  in  experiundo  at  lepndlet. 

Ne'er  was  ought  yet  at  flrat  eontrir'd  ao  fit. 
But  use,  age,  or  something,  would  alter  it ; 
Advise  thee  better,  and,  upon  peruse. 
Make  thee  not  say,  and,  what  thou  tak'st,  reftise. 

But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again :  ne  quid  nimis^ 
I  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I  have  done. 

The  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine,  have  medled 
with  physick : 

*  Tantumne  eat  ab  re  tui  otii  tibi, 

Aliena  ut  cures,  eaque  nihil  qun  ad  te  attinent ! 

(which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes)  have  I  so  much  leisure  or  little 
business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  mens  matters,  which  concern  me 
not  ?  What  have  I  to  do  with  physick  ?  quod  tnedicorum  est,  promittant 
media.  The  ^Lacedeemonians  were  once  in  council  about  state-matters : 
a  debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose :  his  speech  was 
generally  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps  up,  and  by  all  means  would  have 
it  repeakd,  though  good,  because  dekonestahatur  pessimo  auctore,  it  had  no 
better  an  author ;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should 
pass.  This  counsel  was  embraced,  factum  est,  and  it  was  registered  forth- 
with ;  et  sic  bona  sententia  mansit,  malus  auctor  mutatus  est.  Thou  sayest  as 
much  of  me,  stomachous  as  thou  art,  and  grantest  peradventure  this  which  I 
have  written  in  physick,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed 
physician,  or  so  ;  but  why  should  I  meddle  with  this  tract  ?  Hear  me  speak  : 
there  be  many  other  subjects,  I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity, 
fit  to  he  treated  of,  which,  had  I  written  ad  ostentationem  only,  to  shew  my  self, 
I  should  have  raUier  chosen,  and  in  which  I  have  been  more  conversant,  I 
could  have  more  willingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  my  self  and  others ; 
but  that  at  this  time  I  was  fatally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and 
carried  away  by  this  bv-stream,  which,  as  a  rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main 
channel  of  my  studies,  m  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  my  self  at  idle  hours, 
as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious: — not  that  I  prefer  it  before  di- 
vinity, which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which 
aH  the  rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need : 
for,  had  I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many 
commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teems 
of  oxen  cannot  draw  them ;  and,  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some 
others,  1  might  have  haply  printed  a  sermon  at  Pauls  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St. 
Maries  Oxon,  a  sermon  m  Christ  Church,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  ho- 

..  •  Tianbcsarius,  Bennertos,  F^nndus,  ftc       <  Ter.  Adelph.        •  Hflant  act  1.  soen.  1.       «  Oel- 
Unt,  Ub.  la  e.  8. 
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nourable,  right  reyerewl,  aflermoa  before  the  right  worshipful,  asermon  io  La- 
tine^  in  Engliahy  a  sermoa  with  a  name,  a  sermon  without,  a  sermon,  a  sermoD, 
&c.  But  I  have  been  erer  as  desirous  to  suppress  my  labours  in  this  kind,  a» 
others  have  been  to  press  and  publish  theirs.  To  have  written  in  controversies 
had  been  to  cut  off  an  Hydras  head :  ^  lis  litem  genertU ;  one  begets  another  ; 
80  many  duplications,  triplications,  and  swarms  of  questions,  in  aacro  bello 
hoc  quod  sty  It  mucrone  agitur^  that,  having  once  begun,  I  should  never  make, 
an  end.  One  had  much  better,  as  ''Alexander  the  Sixth,  pope,  long  since  ob- 
served, provoke  a  great  prince  than  a  begging  friar,  a  Jesuite,  or  a  seminary- 
priest  ;  I  will  add,  for  inexpugnabile  genus  hoc  hominum :  they  are  an  irrefrag-* 
able  society,  they  must  and  wiH  have  the  last  word,  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness, impudence,  abominable  lying,  falsifying,  and  bitterness  in  their  questiooa 
they  proceed,  that,  as  ^hesaid^tcrome  C€BCtts,  an  rapit  vis  acrior,  an  culpa  ? 
responsum  date.  BUnd  fury  or  errour,  or  rashness,  or  what  it  is  that  eggs  them, 
I  know  not,  I  am  sure,  many  times ;  which  'Austin  perceived  long  since : 
tempestate  contentionis^  serenitas  charitatis  obnubilatur:  with  this  tempest 
of  contention,  the  serenity  of  charity  is  over-clouded ;  and  there  be  too  many 
spirits  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  all  sciences,  and  more  than  we 
can  tell  how  to  lay,  which  do  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a  racket,  that, 
as  *Fabius  said,  it  had  been  much  better  for  some  of  them  to  have  been  bom 
dumb,  and  altogether  illiterate y  than  so  far  to  dote  to  their  ovm  destruction. 

At  melius  Aierat  non  scribere ;  namque  (aeere 
Tutum  semper  erlL 

Tis  a  general  fault — so  Severinus  the  Dane  complains  "^in  physick — wn- 
happy  men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  daies  in  unprofitable  questions  and  die-- 
putations,  intricate  subtilties,  de  land  caprindj  about  moonshine  in  the 
water,  leaving  in  the  mean  time  those  chief  est  treasures  of  nature  untouched^ 
wherein  the  best  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  founds  and 
do  not  only  neglect  them  our  selves,  but  hinder ,  condemn,  forbid^  and  scoff 
at  others y  that  are  willing  to  enquire  after  them.  These  motives  at  this 
present  have  induced  me  to  make  choice  of  this  medicinal  subject. 

If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  ne  sutor  ultra  creptdam,  and 
find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his  profession,  I  will  tell  him 
in  brief,  I  do  not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us,  if  it  be  for  their 
advantage.  I  know  many  of  their  sect  which  have  taken  orders  in  hope  of  a 
benefice  :  'tis  a  common  transition  :  and  why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine, 
that  can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  profess  physick  ?  Drusianus,  an  Ita- 
lian, (Crusianus  but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  ^because  he  was  not 
fortunate  in  his  practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  afterwards  in 
divinity.  Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semel  et  simul,  a  priest  and  a  physician  at 
once;  and  ^T.  Linacer,  in  his  old  age,  took  orders.  The  Jesuites  profess 
both  at  this  time :  divers  of  them,  permissu  superiorum,  chirurgions,  pan- 
ders, bawds,  and  midwives,  &c.  Many  poor  countrey-vicars,  for  want  of 
other  means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts ;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers, 
empiricks :  and  if  our  greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as 
commonly  they  do,  they  will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul 
did — at  last  turn  taskers,  maltsters,  costermongers,  graziers,  sell  ale,  as 
some  have  done,  or  worse.     Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  I  hope  I 

«  Et  inde  catena  qundam  fit,  qxm  hnredes  etiam  ligat  Cardan.  Heinslos.  *  Malle  se  belltim  eum 
magno  prineipe  gerere,  quam  cum  uno  ex  fratrum  mendicantiam  ordlne.  y  fior.  epod.  lib.  od.  7, 
■  Epist  86.  ad  Casulam  presb.      •  Lib.  12.  cap.  1.    Mutos  nasd.  et  omni  seientUl  egere,  satius  fuisset* 

2uam  sic  in  proprlam  perniciem  insanire.  ■>  Infelix  mortalitas  1  InutUibus  qunstionibus  ac4iscep- 
Ltionibus  Titam  traducimna ;  natura  prlncipes  tbeaauros.  in  qoiboa  graTissima  morborom  medioiiuo 
collocatn  sunt,  interim  intactos  relinquimus  ;  nee  ipei  solum  xelinquimus,  sed  et  alios  prohibemua, 
impedirouB,  condemnamus,  Indibriisque  afilcimua.  •  Quod  in  praxl  mtnime  fortunatus  esset,  me- 
dicinam  reliquit»  et,  ordinibus  iaitiatus,  in  tbeologiA  postmodnm  Mripait.  Oesaer*  Bibliotbdca. 
*  P.  JoTius. 
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diall  commit  do  great  erzour,  or  indecorum^  if  all  be  considered  anght.  I 
can  vindicate  my  self  with  Georgius  BraunuB,  and  Hieronymug  Hemingius, 
those  two  learned  divines,  who,  (to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  *  elder  brother) 
drawn  by  a  natural  love^  the  one  of  pictures  and  maps,  prospectives  and 
ehorographical  delights^  writ  that  ample  Theatre  of  Cities ;  the  other  to  the 
study  of  genealogies f  penned  Theatrum  Genealogicum :  or  else  I  can  excuse 
my  studies  with  ^  Lessius  the  Jesuite  in  like  case — It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul, 
on  which  I  am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining  to  a  divine  as  to  a  physician  ; 
and  who  knows  not  what  an  agreement  there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions? 
A  good  divine  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physiciu» 
at  least,  as  our  Saviour  calls  himself,  and  was  indeed.  Mat.  4. 23.  Luke  5.  18. 
Luke  7.8.  They  differ  but  in  object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the 
soul,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cure ;  one  amends  animam  per  carpus,  the 
other  corpus  per  animam,  as  s  our  regius  professour  of  physick  well  informed 
us  in  a  learned  lecture  of  his  not  long  since.  One  helps  the  vices  and  passions 
of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption,  &c,  by  applyu^  that 
spiritual  physick,  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now, 
this  being  a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath  as 
much  need  of  a  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  task  to 
busie  my  self  about — a  more  apposite  theam,  so  necessary,  so  commodious, 
and  g^erally  concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of 
both,  and  require  a  whole  physician.  A  divine,  in  this  compound  mixt  malady, 
can  do  little  alone ;  a  physician,  in  some  kinds  of  melancholy,  much  less : 
both  make  an  absolute  cure  :  ^  Alterius  sic  altera poscit  opem  :  and  'tis  proper 
to  them  both,  and,  I  hope,  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my  profession  a 
divine,  and  by  mine  inclmation  a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house; 
I  say,  with  '  Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicus,  nee  medicina  prorsus  expers ;  in 
the  theorick  of  physick  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent  to  prac- 
tise, but  to  satisfie  my  self;  which  was  a  cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking 
of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfie  thee,  good  reader — as  Alexander  Munificus, 
that  bountiful  prelate,  sometime  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six 
castles,  ad  invidiam  operis  eluendam,  saith  ^  Mr.  Cambden,  to  take  away  the 
envy  of  his  work,  (which  very  words  Nubrigenas  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bisiu>p  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  kmg  Stephens  time,  built  Shirbum  castle,  and 
that  of  Devises)  to  divert  the  scandal  or  imputation  which  might  be  thence 
inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses — If  this  my  discourse  be  over  medi- 
cinal, or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  hereafter 
make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divmity.  But  this,  I  hope,  shall  suf- 
fice, when  you  have  more  fully  considered  of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject, 
rem  suhstratam,  melancholy  madness,  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
were  my  chief  motives— the  generality  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the 
cure,  and  the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shsdl  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomize  this 
humour  aright  through  all  the  members  of  this  our  microcosmus,  is  as  great 
a  task  as  to  reconcile  those  chronological  errours  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  north-east 
or  north-west  passages,  and,  all  out,  as  good  a  discovery  as  that  hungry 
'  Spaniards  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita — as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the 


or  vMniro  aiuiro.  s  u.  v/wywn,  m  cominu,  anno  lo^fi.  •>  mot.  '  iiiD.  aepefltti.  ■  in  JNevarK  m 
Nottiiigliaauhire.  Cum  duo  ttdiflcAsset  casteUa,  ad  tollendam  stTuctionLi  invidiam,  et  ezpiandam  macu. 
km,  doo  Inalitait  ostnobia,  et  coUegit  religiovit  impterit  >  Ferdiaando  de  Quir.  vmo  1618.  Amaler- 
damiiinpreH. 
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motion  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rec- 
tifie  the  Gregorian  kalendar.  I  am  so  affected,  for  my  part,  and  hope,  as 
"^  Theophrastus  did  by  his  Characters,  that  our  posterity ,  friend  PolycleSy 
shall  be  better  for  this  which  we  have  written,  by  correcting  and  rectifying 
what  is  amiss  in  themselves  by  our  examples,  and  applying  ourjorecepts  and 
cautions  to  their  own  use.  And,  as  that  great  captain,  Zisca,  would  have  a 
drum  made  of  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the  very  noise 
of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but  that  these  following 
lines,  when  they  shall  be  recited,  or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melan- 
choly (though  I  be  gone),  as  much  as  Zisca's  drum  could  terrifie  his  foes. 
Yet  one  caution  let  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present  or  future  reader,  who 
is  actually  melancholy — that  he  read  not  the  °  symptomes  or  prognosticks  in 
the  following  tract,  lest,  by  applying  that  which  he  reads  to  himself,  aggra- 
vating, appropriating  things  generally  spoken,  to  his  own  person  (as  melan- 
choly men  for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get,  in 
conclusion,  more  harm  than  good.  I  advise  them  therefore  warily  to  peruse 
that  tract.  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said  ®  Agrippa,  de  occ.  Phil.)  et  caveant 
lectores  ne  cerebrum  iis  excutiat.  The  rest,  I  doubt  not,  they  may  securely 
read,  and  to  their  benefit.     But  I  am  over-tedious :  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  nave  said,  if  any  man 
doubt,  I  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  p  Cyprian  ad- 
viseth  Donate — Supposing  himself  to  be  transported  to  the  top  of  some  high 
mountain,  and  thence  to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering 
world,  he  cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.     St.  Hierom,  out  of 
a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived  with  himself  that  he 
then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome;  and  if  thou  shalt  either  conceive,  or 
climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is 
melancholy,  dotes ;  that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  expressed 
not  many  years  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fools  head  (with  that  motto, 
caput  hellehoro  dignum)  a  erased  head,  cavea  stultorum,  a  fools  paradise,  or 
(as  Apollonius)  a  common  prison  of  gulls,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.  and  needs 
to  be  reformed.     Strabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Greography,  compares 
Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man ;  which  comparison  of  his  Nic.  Gerbelius,  in 
his  exposition  of  Sophianus  map,  approves — ^The  breast  lies  open  from  those 
Acroceraunian  hills  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian  promontory  in  Attica ;  Pagee 
and  Megara  are  the  two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmos  of  Corinth  the  neck ;  and 
Peloponnesus  the  head.     If  this  allusion  hold,  'tis,  sure,  a  mad  head — 
Morea  may  be  Moria  ;  and,  to  speak  what  I  think,  the  inhabitants  of  mo- 
dern Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as 
that  Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.     Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort ; 
and  vou  shall  find  that  kingdoms  and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  and 
families,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational — ^that  all  sorts,  sects, 
ages,  conditions,  are  out  of  tune :  as  in  Cebes  table,  omnes  errorem  bibunt : 
before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  intoxicated  by  errours  cup— from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  need  of  physick ;  and  those  particular  ac- 
tions m  ^Seneca,  where  fether  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be 
^neral :  Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.     For  indeed  who  is  not  a 
rool,  melancholy,  mad  ? — >'  Qui  nil  molitur  inepte  ;  who  is  not  brain-sick  ? 
Folly,  melancholy,  madness,  are  all  one  disease:  delirium  is  a  common 

■  Pralkt  ad  Chamcteret.  Spero  enim,  O  Polydes,  liberof  nostrot  meliores  inde  ftitnros,  q«od 
istiusmodi  memorie  mandata  reUquerimua,  ex.  pneceptis  et  exemplU  noafcria  ad  Tltam  accommoaatia, 
Qt  ae  inde  corriffant  ■  Part  I.  aec.  8.  •  Pmfl  Lectori.  p  £p.  8. 1.  8.  ad  Donatum.  Panlliaper 
te  crede  aubduci  in  ardui  montia  Terticem  cebiorem :  apeculare  inde  mum  jaceatiam  fadea ;  et,  oculis 
in  dirersa  porrectis.  fluctuantia  mundi  turbinea  intuere :  jam  aimtil  aut  ridebia  ant  miiereberia,  ftc. 
«  ControT.  1.  8.  cont  7.  et  I  8.  eont       '  Horatlui, 
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name  to  all.  Alexander  Gordonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius, 
Montakus,  confound  them,  as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus ;  so  doth 
David,  Psal.  37.  5.  /  said  unto  the  fools ,  deal  not  so  madly  :  and  'twas  an 
old  Stoical  paradox,  omnes  stultos  insanire, — ^"all  fools  are  mad,  though  some 
madder  than  others.  And  who  is  not  a  fool  ?  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ? 
who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ?  If  in  disposition,  ill 
dispositions  beget  habits :  if  they  persevere,  saith  *  Plutarch,  habits  either  are 
or  turn  to  diseases.  Tis  the  same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second  of  his 
Tusculanes,  omnium  insipientum  animi  in  morbo  sunt^  et  perturbatorum : 
fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind :  for  what  is  sickness,  but,  as 
"Gregory  Tholosansus  defines  it,  a  dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
league  which  health  combines  ?  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill  disposed  ?  in  whom 
doth  not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear,  and  sorrow,  reign  ?  who  la- 
bo\m  not  of  this  disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by  what 
testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad, 
that  they  had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyree  (as  in '  Strabo's 
time  they  did),  as  in  our  dayes  they  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  or 
Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help — that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that 
of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much  more  need  of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy-headed,  hear  the 
testimony  of  Solomon,  £ccles.  2.  12.  And  I  turned  to  behold  wisdamj  mad- 
ness j  and  folly  f  j*c.  And  ver.  23.  All  his  days  are  sorrow ^  his  travel 
griefs  and  his  heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night.  So  that,  take  melancholy 
in  what  sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  for 
pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotage,  discontent,  fear,  sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or 
all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  'tis  all  one.  Laughter  it  self  is  madness,  ac- 
cording to  Solomon ;  and,  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  worldly  sorrow  brings  death. 
The  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil ;  and  madness  is  in  their  hearts 
while  they  Hue,  Eccles.  9.  3.  Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better,  Eccles. 
1.  18.  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he  that  increaseth 
wisdom,  increaseth  sorrow,  cap.  2. 17.  He  hated  life  it  self;  nothing  pleased 
him;  he  hated  his  labour;  all,  as  ^he  concludes,  is  sorrow, grief ,  vanity, 
vexation  of  spirit.  And,  though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sane- 
tuariam  sapientia,  and  had  wisdom  in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate 
himself,  or  justifie  his  own  actions.  Surely  I  am  more  foolish  than  any 
man,  and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  me,  Prov.  33.  2.  Be 
they  Solomons  words,  or  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  they  are  ca- 
nonical. David,  a  man  after  Gods  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of  him- 
self, Psal.  73.  21,  22.  So  foolish  was  T  and  ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a 
beast  before  thee — and  condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  93.  and  32.  9.  and  49. 

20.  He  compares  them  to  beasts^  horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no 
understanding.    The  Apostle  Paul  accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  1 1 . 

21.  /  would  you  would  suffer  a  little  my  foolishness  ;  /  speah  foolishly. 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  saith  Esay ;  and  the  heart  is  heavy,  cap.  1.  5.  and 
makes  lighter  of  them  than  of  oxen  and  asses ;  the  ass  knows  his  owner,  ^c. 
read  Deut.  32.  6.  Jer.  4.  Amos  3.  1.  Ephes.  5.  6.  Be  not  mad,  be  not 
deceived :  foolish  Oalatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  ?  How  often  are  they 
branded  from  this  epithet  of  madness  and  folly  !  No  word  so  frequent  amongst 
the  &then  of  the  cnurch  and  divines.  You  may  see  what  an  opinion  they 
had  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  mens  actions. 

•Idem  Hor.  1.  S.  aat  S.  Danuisippas  StoTeot  probat  omnea  stultot  insanire.  *Tom.  2.  sympoi, 
lib.  5.  c  S.  Animi  affeetiones,  si  diuUufl  inhnreant,  praros  generant  habitus.  •  Lib.  38.  cap.  1. 
BynL  art.  mir.  Morbna  nihil  eat  aliud  quam  dissolutlo  quiidam  ac  perturbatlo  fcederis  in  corpora 
existraCia,  ilettt  ct  lanitai  est  consentientis  bene  corporis  consommatlo  qucdam.  ■  Lib.  9.  Oeogr. 
Phunes  oUm  grates  navigabant  illuc  sanitatis  caussi.       y  Eccles.  1. 94. 
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I  know  that  we  think  far  otherwiae,  and  hold  them,  most  part,  wise  men  that 
are  in  authority — princes,  magistrates,  'rich  men — they  are  wise  men  bom  : 
all  politicians  and  statesmen  must  needs  be  so ;  for  who  dare  speak  against 
them  ?  And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgement,  we  esteem  wise  and 
honest  men  fools ;  which  Democritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hip- 
pocrates; ^the  Abderites  account  vertue  madness;  and  so  do  most  men 
living.  Shall  I  tell  you  the  reason  of  it  ?  ^  Fortune  and  Vertue  (  Wisdom  and 
Folly  their  seconds)  upon  a  time  contended  in  the  Olympicks ;  every  man 
thought  that  Fortune  and  Folly  would  have  the  worst,  and  pittied  their  cases. 
But  it  fell  out  otherwise.  Fortune  was  blind,  and  cared  not  where  she  stroke, 
nor  whom,  without  laws,  euidabatarum  instar,  Sfc,  Folly,  rash  and  incon- 
siderate, esteemed  as  Uttle  what  she  said  or  did.  Vertue  and  Wisdom  gave 
place,  ^were  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people — Folly  and 
Fortune  admired ;  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since.  Knaves  and 
fools  commonly  fare  and  deserve  best  in  worldlings  eyes  and  opinions.  Many 
good  men  have  no  better  fate  in  their  ages.  Achish,  1  Sam.  21.  14.  held 
David  for  a  madman.  ^Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed. 
David  was  derided  of  the  common  people,  Psal.  9.  7.  I  am  become  a  mon- 
ster to  many.  And  generally  we  are  accounted  fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  14. 
We  fools  thought  his  life  madness  y  and  his  end  without  honour,  Wisd.  5.  4. 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  10.  Mark  3.  Acts26« 
And  so  were  all  Christians  in  "Plinys  time :  fuerunt  et  alii  similis  demen* 
titBy  SfC.  and  called  not  long  after,  ^vesaniiB  sectatores,  eversores  hominum, 
polluti  novatoreSy  fanaticiy  canes,  maleftci,  venefici,  Galilai  homunciones^ 
^c.  Tis  an  ordinary  thing  with  us  to  account  honest,  devout,  orthodox,  di- 
vine, religious,  plain-dealing  men,  ideots,  asses,  that  cannot  or  will  not  lye  and 
dissemble,  shift,  flatter,  accommodare  se  ad  eum  locum  ubi  nati  sunty  make 
good  bargains,  supplant,  thrive,  patronis  inservire,  solennes  ascendendi  modos 
appreheriderey  legesy  mores,  consuetudines  recte  observare,  candide  laudare^ 
fortiter  defendere,  sententias  amplecti,  dubitare  de  nullis,  credere  omnia ^ 
accipere  omnia,  nihil  reprehendere,  cmteraque  qu<B  promotionem  ferunt  et 
securitatem,  qua  sine  ambage  felicem  reddunt  hominem,  et  vere  sapientem 
apud  nos — that  cannot  temporize  as  other  men  do,  'hand  and  take  bribes,  &c« 
— but  fear  God,  and  make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.  But  the  Holy  Ghost, 
that  knows  better  how  to  judge — he  calls  them  fools.  The  fool  hath  said  in 
his  heart,  Psal.  53. 1.  And  their  wayes  utter  their  folly,  Psal.  49.  14.  ^For 
what  can  be  more  mad,  than,  for  a  little  worldly  pleasure,  to  procure  unto 
themselves  eternal  punishment  ?  as  Gregory  and  others  inculcate  unto  us. 

Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  hath  ever  had  in  admira* 
tion,  whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to 
others,  inventers  of  arts  and  sciences — Socrates,  the  wisest  man  of  his  time 
by  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars  ^  Plato  and  i  Xenophon  so 
much  extol  and  magnifie  with  those  honourable  titles,  best  and  unsest  of  all 
mortal  men,  the  happiest,  and  most  just;  and  as  ^Alcibiades  incomparably 
commends  him ;  '^  Achilles  was  a  worthy  man,  but  Brasidas  and  others  were 
as  worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles ;  and  so 
of  the  rest :  but  none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  nemo  veterum  neque 

■  Jure  h»reditario  upere  jubentur.  Euphormio,  Satyr.  ■  Apud  quos  rirtus,  insania  et  furor  este 
dieitttr.  ^  Calcagninua,  Apol.  Omnea  mirabantur,  putantes  ilfisum  irl  Btultitiam.  Bed  preter  est- 
pectationem  ret  e?enlt.  Audax  Stultitia  in  earn  irruit,  &c.  ilia  eedit  irrisa ;  et  plurea  tainc  nabet  sec- 
tatoret  Stultitia.  *  Non  est  respondendum  stulto  secundum  stultitiam.  '  f  Reg.  7.  •  Lib.  10. 
ep.  97.  'Aug.  ep.  178.  s  Quu.  nisi  mentis  inops,  &c.  ^  Quid  insanios  quam  pro  momentaneA 
felidtate  vtemis  te  mancipare  suppliciis  1  *  In  fine  Phndonis.  Hie  finis  flait  amici  nostrl,  o  Eu- 
crates,  nostro  quidem  judicio,  omnium  quos  experti  sumus  optimi  et  apprime  sapientlssiml.  et  justis- 
siml.  iXenop.  1.  C  de  dictis  Socratis.  ad  finem.  Talis  fuit  Socrates,  quem  omnium  optimum  et 
felicisslmum  staluam.       ^  Lib.  23.  Platonis  Conyivio. 
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eorvm  qui  nunc  sunty  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  him** — ^those 
seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  those  Britain  Druids,  Indictn  Brachmanni, 
^Sthiopian  Qymnosophists,  Magi  of  the  Persians — ^ApoUonius,  of  whom 
Philostratus,  non  doctus,  sed  natus  sapiens^  wise  from  his  cradle — Epicurtfa, 
so  much  admired  by  his  scholar  Lucretius ; 

Qui  geniu  hamannm  ittcenio  aHperwrit.  et  omnM 
Pexstrmzit,  stellM  exoitus  at  etheriiu  Sol— — 

Whose  wit  excell'd  the  wit  of  men  u  fkr. 
As  Uie  Sun  rifling  doth  oheonre  a 


or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedocles, '  Ut  vix  humana  videatur  stirpe  erea" 
tus — all  those,  of  whom  we  read  such  "  hyperbolical  eulogiums ;  as  of  Aris- 
totle, that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  *  a  miracle  of  nature,  breath- 
ing libraries,  (as  Eunapiusof  Lon^us)  lights  of  nature,  gyants  for  wit,  quint- 
essence of  wit,  divine  spirits,  eagles  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods, 
spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators,  (  Nulla  fkrant  talems  ecla  futura  virum) 
monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  Oceanus,  pkcenix^ 
Atlas y  monstrum,  portentum  hominis,  orbis  universi  musaum,  uUimus  hu- 
man^e  natura  conatnSy  nature  marituSj 


-merito  eui  docttor  orhis 


Subminifl  defcrt  Ibacibus  imperiom, 

as  iElian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias — ^we  may  say  of  them  all,  tantum 
a  sapientibus  ab/uerunt,  quantum  a  viris  pueriy  they  were  children  in  re* 
spect,  infants,  not  eagles  but  kites,  novices,  illiterate,  eunuM  aapientice. 
And,  although  they  were  the  wisest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he 
censured  Alexander,  I  do  them :  there  were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy 
captains  (had  they  been  m  place  of  command),  as  valiant  as  himself;  there 
were  myriads  of  men  wiser  m  those  dayes^  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they 
ought  to  be.     ^Lactantius,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom,  proves  them  to  be 
dizards,  fools,  asses,  mad-men,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridicufeus  tenents  and 
brain-sick  positions,  that,  to  his  thinking,  never  any  okl  woman  0r  sick 
person  doted  worse,    p  Democritus  took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left,  saith 
ne,  the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to  Epicurus :  ^  insanienti  dutn  sapientuB^  4^« 
The  Hke  he  holds  of  Plato,  Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference 
'betwixt  them  and  beasts,  saving  that  they  could  speah,     'Ilieodoret,  in 
his  tract  De  Cur,  Or<ec,  Affect,  manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates, 
whom  though  that  oracle  of  Apollo  confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man  then 
living,  and  saved  him  from  the  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of 
whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  verd,  he  was  an  illi- 
terate ideot,  as  *  Aristophanes  calls  him — irrisor  et  ambitiosus,  as  his  master 
Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  Atticus,  as  Zeno,  an  "enemy  to  all  arts  and 
sciences,  as  Atheneeus,  to  philosoph^^  and  travellers,  an  opinionative  asse, 
a  caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant ;  for  his  manners,  (as  Theod.  Cyrensis  describes 
him)  a  ^  Sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus)  iracundus  et  ebriusy 
dicaxy  S^c.  a  pot-companion,  by  Plato's  own  confession,  a  sturdy  drinker ; 
and  that  of  all  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  mad-man  in  his  actions 
and  opinions.      Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  part  magician,  or  part 
witch.     If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a  great  wise  man,  some- 
time parallel'd  by  Julian  the  apostate,  to  Christ,  I  refer  you  to  that  learned 

■  Loeicthxi.  *  AnazagofM  oUm  Mens  dietus  ab  ftnti^it.  ■  RecuU  natuiw,  nalune  miraeulum, 
ipMeniditio,  damonium  hominlt,  aol  scientiarum,  mare,  sophia,  anUstes  literarum  et  sapientijB,  ut 
Saopplafl  olim  de  Seal,  et  Heinsioa.  AquUa  in  nubibaa,  imperator  literatoium,  cohimen  Ittenrun, 
tinmam  eraditionia,  oceUua  BuroMe,  Bcaliger.  •  Lib.  3.  de  sap.  c.  17.  et  SO.  Omnea  philoaophi  aut 
Slam  ant  inaanl :  nulla  anus,  nmlus  Oger.  ineptius  deliiartt.  p  Democritus.  a  Leucippo  doctua, 
hafvditatem  stnltitia  leliquit  Bnleuru.  «Hor.  car.  lib.  1.  od.  M.  'Nihilinterest  inter  hoset 
bsslias.  nlai  quod  loquaatur.  De sa.  1.  2S.  c.  8.  'Cap.  de rirt  *Neb.  et  Ranis.  «  Omnium 
dSScipUnanim  ignarus.       *  Pulchrorum  adolescentnm  caussi  frequenter  fymnasium  obibat,  ftc. 
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tract  of  Eusebios  against  Hierocles — and,  for  them  all,  to  Lucian's  Piscaiar, 
IcaromenippuSy  Necyomantia,  Their  actions,  opinions  in  general,  were  so 
prodigious,  absurd,  ridiculous,  which  they  broached  and  maintained ;  their 
books  and  elaborate  treatises  were  full  of  dotage ;  which  Tully  (ad  At- 
ticum)  long  since  observed — delirant  plerumque  scriptores  in  libris  sui» — 
their  lives  being  opposite  to  their  words,  they  commended  poverty  to  others, 
and  were  most  covetous  themselves,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  perse- 
cuted one  another  with  virulent  hate  and  malice.  They  could  give  precepts 
for  verse  and  prose ;  but  not  "a  man  of  them  (as  ^Seneca  tells  them  home)  could 
moderate  his  affections.  Their  musick  did  shew  us  fiebiles  modoSy  Sfc,  how 
to  rise  and  fall ;  but  they  could  not  so  contain  themselves,  as  in  adversity 
not  to  make  a  lamentable  tone.  They  will  measure  ground  by  geometry, 
set  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe  quantum 
komini  satis,  or  keep  within  compass  of  reason  and  discretion.  They  can 
square  circles,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their  own  souls — describe  right 
lines,  and  crooked,  &c.  but  know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life — quid  in  vitd 
rectum  sit,  ignorant :  so  that,  as  he  said,  Nescio,  an  Anticyram  ratio  illis 
destinet  omnem,  I  think  all  the  Anticyree  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits. 
'  If  those  men  now,  that  held  ^  Zenodotus  heart.  Crates  liver,  Epictetus  Ian- 
thorn,  were  so  sottish,  and  had  no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what 
shall  we  think  of  the  commonalty  ?  what  of  the  rest  ? 

Yea,  but  (will  you  infer)  that  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with 
Christians,  1  Cor.  3.  19.  The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness  with  Gody 
earthly  and  devilish,  as  James  calls  it,  3.  15.  They  were  vain  in  their  ima- 
ginations ;  and  their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness.  Pom.  1.21,  22. 
When  they  professed  themselves  wise,  became  fools.  Their  witty  works  are 
admired  here  on  earth,  whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire.  In 
some  sense,  Christiani  Crassiani,  Christians  are  Crassians,  and,  if  compared 
to  that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  Quis  est  sapiens?  Solus  DeuSf 
'  Pythagoras  replies;  Ood  is  only  wise. — Rom.  16.  Paul  determines,  only 
good,  as  Austin  well  contends ;  and  no  man  living  can  be  justified  in  his 
sight.  God  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if 
any  did  understand.  Psalm  53.  2,  3.  but  all  are  corrupt,  erre.  Rom.  3.  12. 
None  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Job  aggravates  this,  4.  18.  Behold,  he 
found  no  stedfastness  in  his  servants,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,  19. 
How  much  more  on  them  that  dwell  in  houses  of  clay  !  In  this  sense,  we  are 
all  as  fools ;  and  the  *  Scripture  alone  is  arx  Minervie  ;  we  and  our  writings 
are  shallow  and  imperfect.  But  I  do  not  so  mean ;  even  in  our  ordinary 
dealings,  we  are  no  better  than  fools.  All  our  actions,  as  ^  Pliny  told  Tra- 
jan, upbraid  us  of  folly :  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter  : 
we  are  not  soberly  wise ;  and  the  world  it  self,  which  ought  at  least  to  be 
wise  by  reason  of  his  antiquity,  as  ^Hugo  de  Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper 
stultizat,  is  every  day  more  foolish  than  other :  the  more  it  is  whipped,  the 
worse  it  is ;  and,  as  a  child,  will  still  be  crowned  unth  roses  and  flowers. 
We  are  apish  in  it,  asini  bipedes ;  and  every  place  is  full  inversorum  Apu- 
leiorum  of  metamorphosed  and  two-legged  asses,  inversorum  Silenorum, 
childish,  pueri  instar  bimuli,  tremuld  patris  dormientis  in  ulnd.  Jovianus 
Pontanus  (Antonio  Dial.)  brings  in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by 
reason  of  his  age  was  a  little  fond  :  but,  as  he  admonisheth  there,  ne  mircris, 
mi  hospes,  de  hoc  sene,  marvel  not  at  him  only  ;  for  tota  hcec  civitas  delirium, 

«  Seneca.  Scii  rotunda  metiri,  aed  non  tuum  animum.  >  Ab  uberiboa  sapientii  lactati.  c«catire 
non  poflsunL  yCor  Zenodoti,  et  Jeeur  Cratetia.  "Lib.  de  nat  boni.  ■  Hie  profandiasiine 
aophis  fodiiuD.  ^  Panegyr.  Tnuano.  Omnea  actionea  exprobrare  atultitiam  ridentar.  •  Ser.  4.  in 
domi  PaL  Mundus,  qui  ob  antiquitatem  deberet  ewe  sapiena,  semper  8taltisat»  et  nullis  fla^Uia  alte- 
ratur ;  aed,  ut  puer,  Tult  rotia  et  floribua  coronari. 
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an  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort ;  ^^  we  are  a  company  of  fools.  Ask  not,  with  him 
in  the  poet,  *  Larva  hunCj  intemperus,  insanuBquBf  agitant  senem  ?  What 
madness  ghosts  this  old  man ;  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  all  ?  For  we  are, 
ad  unum  omnes^  all  mad ;  semel  insanivimtis  omnes :  not  once,  but  alway  so, 
et  semel  J  et  simul^  et  semper  ^  ever  and  altogether  as  bad  as  he ;  and  not  senex 
his  puer^  delira  anus;  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper pueri ;  young  and  old,  all 
dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca ;  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  uid 
children,  saving  that  majora  ludimus^  et  grandioribtis  pupis^  they  play  with 
babies  of  clouts,  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  babies.  We  cannot 
accuse  or  condemn  one  another,  being  faulty  ourselves,  deliramenta  logueris^ 
you  talk  idly,  or,  as  ^Micio  upbraided  Demea,  insanis  ?  aufer ;  for  we  are 
as  mad  onr  own  selves ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.  Nay,  'tis 
universally  so.     <  Vitcun  regit  fartunay  non  sapientia. 

When  ^  Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise  man,  and,  to 
that  purpose,  had  consulted  with  philosophers,  poets,  artificers,  he  concludes 
all  men  were  fools ;  and,  though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy, 
yet  in  all  companies  he  would  openly  profess  it.  When  ^  Supputius  m 
Pontanus  had  travelled  all  over  Europe  to  conferr  with  a  wise  man,  he 
returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could  find  none.  J  Cardan  concurs 
with  him :  Few  there  are  (Jar  aught  I  can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits*  So 
doth  ^  TuUy :  /  see  every  thing  to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly » 

ille  unistTonum,  hie  dextronom  abit :  unos  utriqoe 
Error ;  sed  rariis  iUadit  partibus  omnes. 

One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall ; 
*Tis  the  same  errour  that  delades  them  all. 

^They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Mavta  yov  iramv  6/Lcota,  not  in  the  same  kind. 
One  is  covetovs,  a  second  lascimous,  a  third  ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,  SfC, 
as  Damasippus  the  Stoick  hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet,  "^  Desipiunt  omnes 
ague  ac  tu.  Tis  an  inbred  maladie :  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  seminarium 
stultiiuB,  a  seminary  of  folly,  which,  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  a  head,  will 
run  in  infinitum,  and  infinitely  varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted, 
(saith  ^  Baithaear  Castilio)  and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out ;  it  takes  such 
last  hold,  as  TuUy  holds,  alt(B  radices  stultitia;  ^so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we 
continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit — errour  and  igno- 
rance— ^to  which  all  others  are  reduced.  By  ignorance  we  know  not  things 
necessary ;  by  errour  we  know  them  ^tlsly.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  errour 
a  positive  act.  From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  errour  heresie,  &c.  But 
make  how  many  kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide ;  few  men  are  free,  or 
that  do  not  impinge  on  some  one  kind  or  other,  p  Sic  plerumgue  agitat  stul- 
tos  inscitia,  as  he  that  examines  his  own  and  other  mens  actions,  shall  find. 

*>  Charon,  in  Lucian,  (as  he  wittily  feigns)  was  conducted  by  Mercury 
to  such  a  place,  where  he  might  see  all  die  world  at  once.  After  he  had 
sufficiently  viewed,  and  looked  about.  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him 
what  he  had  observed.  He  told  him,  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude,  and  a 
promiscuous ;  their  habitations  like  mole-hills ;  the  men  as  emmets :  he 
could  eUscem  cities  like  so  many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every  bee  had  a 
sting  ;  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  another ;  some  domineering 
like  hornets,  bigger  than  the  rest,  some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones. 
Over  their  heads  were  hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations,  hope, 

*  Intaoam  te  oinnes  pueri,  clamantque  paellsB.  Hor.  •  Flautus,  Aulular.  'Adelph.  act  5. 
seen.  &  sTuUy.  Tuac.  5.  k  Plato,  Apologia  Socratis.  i  Ant  Dial.  J  Lib.  3.  de  sap.  Faucis 
ot  Tideo,  sasflB  meutis  sunt.  ^  Btulte  et  incaute  omnia  bsL  video.  '  Insania  non  omnibus  eadem. 
Ensm.  chil.  3.  cent  10.  Nemo  mortalium  qui  nonaliquA  in  re  deslpit,  licet  alius  alio  morbo  laboret. 
Me  libidinis,  ille  avaritia.  ambitionis,  invidis.  >•  Hor.  1.  2.  sat.  3.  *  Lib.  1.  de  aulico.  Est  in 
onoquoqae  noatrftm  seminarium  aliquod  stultitite,  quod  si  quando  excitetur,  in  inanitum  f^ile  ex. 
emcit  .     •Primaque  lux  vif©  prima  furoris  erat,  pTibull'is.     Stulli  pra>ter(>uut  dies ;  their  wiU 

V€  tk  wool-gmthering.    So  fools  commonly  dote.        t  Dial,  contemplantes,  torn.  2. 
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fear,  stnger^  avarice,  ignorance,  &c.  and  a  multitude  of  diseases  heuiging, 
which  they  still  pulled  on  their  pates.  Some  were  brawling,  some  fighting, 
riding,  running,  solicite  amlnenteSy  callide  HHgantes,  for  toyes,  and  tn'iles, 
and  such  momentary  things — their  towns  and  provinces  meer  factions,  rich 
against  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against  artificers,  they  against  nobles, 
and  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  them  ail  for  mad-men,  fools, 
ideots,  asses — O  stuUi!  qtusnafn  hmc  est  amentia?  O  fools!  O  mad-^ 
men !  he  exclaims*  insana  studia^  insani  labores,  ^c.  Mad  endeavours ! 
mad  actions !  mad !  mad  !  mad  !  '  O  seclum  insipiens  et  inficetum  !  a 
giddy*headed  age.  Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  medita-* 
tion  of  mens  lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and  vnth  continual  tears  bewailed  their 
misery,  madness,  and  foUy.  Democritus,  on  the  other  side,  burst  out 
a  laughing ;  their  whole  life  seemed  to  him  so  ridiculous  :  and  he  was  so  fkr 
carried  with  this  ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him  to  be 
mad,  and  sent  therefore  embassadors  to  Hippocrates  the  physician,  that  he 
would  exercise  his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large  by 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Damagetus,  which,  because  it  is  not  imper» 
tinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will  insert  verbatim  almost,  as  it  is  delivered  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

When  Hippocrates  was  come  to  Abdera,  the  people  of  the  city  came 
flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating  of  nim  that  he  would  do 
his  best.  After  some  Httle  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people 
following  him,  whom  he  found  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs,  all 
alone,  *  sitting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plans  tree^  without  hose  or  shoeSy  with 
a  book  on  his  knees ^  cutting  up  several  beasts,  and  busie  at  his  study.  The 
multitude  stood  gazing  round  about,  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates, 
ailer  a  little  pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he  re-saluted,  ashamed 
almost  that  he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it. 
Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  told  him  that  he 
was  ^  busie  in  cutting  up  several  beasts,  to  Jind  out  the  cause  of  madness 
and  melancholy,  Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness 
and  leisure.  And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure  ?  Be* 
cause,  replyed  Hippocrates,  domestical  affairs  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done, 
for  our  selves,  neignbours,  friends — expences,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalities 
which  happen — wife,  children,  servants,  and  such  businesses,  which  deprive 
us  of  our  time.  At  this  speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends, 
and  the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the  mean  time,  and  lamenting  his 
madness.)  Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him^ 
at  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous 
actions,  to  hunt  so  far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition — to  take  such 
infinite  pains  for  a  little  glory,  to  be  &voured  of  men — to  make  such  deep 
mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and  many  times  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes — some  to  love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to 
be  obeyed  in  many  provinces,  "  and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience 
— ^  some  to  love  tneir  wives  dearly  at  first,  and,  after  a  while,  to  forsake 
and  hate  them — ^begettmg  children,  with  much  care  and  cost  for  their 
education,  yet,  when  they  grow  to  mans  estate,  ^  to  despise,  neglect,  and 
leave  them  naked  to  the  worlds  mercy.  '  Do  not  these  behaviours  express 
their  intolerable  folly  ?     When  men  live  in  peace,  they  covet  war,  detesting 

r  Catullus.  •  Sab  nunoalplatano  sedentom,  golum.  discalceatam,  aoper  lapidem.  valde  pallidum 
■e  macilentum,  promissA  ImutmL,  librum  super  genib  us  babentem.  *  De  furore,  raanU,  melaocho- 
UA  scribo,  at  sdain  quo  pacto  io  botnlnlbas  gignatur,  fiat,  crescat,  cumuletur,  minuatur.  Hac 
(Inquit)  animalia,  que  rides,  propterea  seco,  non  Dei  opera  perosus,  sed  fellis  biliaque  uaturam 
disquirens.        •  Aust  1.  1.  in  Oen.     Jumenti  et  servi  tui  obsequiom  rigide  postulas ;  el  tu  DuUum 

Snestas  aliis,  nee  ipsi  Deo.        « Uxores  ducunC,  mox  foras  eji<nunt.         «  Pueros  amant,  mox  fasti- 
iunt.       *  Quid  boc  ab  insanlA  deest  7 
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quietness,  3r deposing  kings,  and  advancing  others  in  their  stead,  murdering  some 
men,  to  beget  children  of  their  wives.  How  many  strange  humours  are  in  men ! 
When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek  riches ;  and,  when  they  have  them, 
they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them  under  g^und,  or  else  wasteiuUy  spend 
them.  O  wise  Hippocrates  1  I  laugh  at  such  things  being  done,  but  much  more 
when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when  they  are  done  to  so  ill  purpose. 
There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found  amongst  them :  for  they  daily  plead  one 
against  another,  '  the  son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  against 
brother,  kindred  and  friends  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all  this  for  riches, 
whereof,  after  death,  they  cannot  be  possessors.  And  yet — notwithstanding 
they  will  defiune  and  kill  one  another,  commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemn- 
ing God  and  men,  friends  and  countrey — they  make  great  account  of  many 
senseless  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  part  of  their  treasure,  statues, 
pictures,  and  such  like  moveables,  dear  bougnt,  and  so  cunningly  wrought, 
*as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them ;  ^and  yet  they  bate  living  persons 
speaking  to  them.  Others  affect  difficult  things  :  if  they  dwell  on  firm  land, 
they  will  remove  to  an  island,  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  constant 
to  their  desires.  They  commend  courage  and  strength  in  wars,  and  let  them- 
selves be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice.  They  are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in 
their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And  now  me  thinks,  O  most 
worthy  Hippocrates !  you  shouM  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so 
many  fooleries  in  men ;  ^  for  no  man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which 
he  seeth  in  a  second  ;  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  another.  The  drunkard 
calls  him  a  glutton,  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober.  Many  men  love  the  sea, 
others  husbsmdry :  briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in  their  own  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premedi- 
tation, to  declare  the  worlds  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made 
answer,  that  necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills 
ensuing  from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is 
so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee 
future  events,  in  the  uncertainty  of  humane  affairs :  they  would  not  so  marry, 
if  they  could  foretell  the  causes  of  their  dislike  and  separation ;  or  parents,  if 
they  knew  the  hour  of  their  childrens  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them  ; 
or  an  husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase;  or  a 
merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwrack ;  or  be  a  magistrate,  if 
presently  to  be  deposed,  Alasl  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the 
best ;  and  to  that  end  he  doth  it ;  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  ridiculous 
occasion  of  laughter. 

Democritus,  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he 
wholly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning 
perturbations,  and  tranquillity  of  the  mmd — insomuch,  that,  if  men  would 
govern  their  actions  by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare 
themselves  fools,  as  now  they  do ;  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter : 
but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life,  as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demi-gods, 
for  want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would 
but  consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing 
being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is  beneath ;  he  that 
sate  on  this  side  to  day,  to  morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other  :  and,  not  consider- 
ing these  matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting 
things  of  no  profit,  and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 

f  BcfCft  elignnt,  dp]>onunt  *  Contra  parentM,  fiuiret,  elves,  perpetuo  rixantar,  et  inimieitiM 
aeunt.  •  Credo  equidem,  rivos  duoent  ae  marmore  vultus.  ^Idola  inanimata  aaumt;  anioiata 
odio  habent ;  sic  pontiticii.       •  Boam  atultitiajn  penpicit  nemo,  ced  alter  alteram  deridet. 
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calamities— 80  that,  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  than  what  they  can  beary 
they  should  lead  contented  lives — ^and,  learning  to  know  themselves,  would 
limit  their  ambition,  ^they  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough, 
without  seeking  such  superfluities,  and  unprofitable  things,  which  bring  no- 
thing with  them  but  grief  and  molestation.     As  a  fat  body  is  more  subject  to 
diseases,  so  are  rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and 
cross  inconveniences.    There  are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to 
others  by  bad  conversation,  and  therefore  overthrow  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  through  their  own  &ult,  not  foreseeing  dangers  manifest.    These  are 
things  (O  more  than  mad !  quoth  he)  that  gave  me  matter  of  laughter,  by 
suffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice,  enormous 
villanies,  mutmies,  unsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vices — 
besides  your  "dissimulation  and  hypocrisie,  bearing  deadly  hatred  one  to  the 
other,  and  yet  shadowine  it  with  a  good  face — ^flymg  out  into  all  filthy  lusts, 
and  transgressions  of  all  laws,  boti^  of  nature  and  civility.     Many  things, 
which  they  have  left  off,  after  a  while  they  fall  to  again — husbandry,  navi- 
gation— and  leave  again,  fickle  and  unconstant  as  they  are.     When  they 
are  young,  they  would   be  old,  and  old,  young.     ^  Princes   commend  a 
private  Ufe ;   private   men  itch  after  honour  :  a  magistrate  commends  a 
quiet  life;    a  quiet  man  would  be    in    his    office,    and    obeyed    as    he 
is  :   and  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this,  but  that  they  know  not  themselves  ? 
Some  delight  to  destroy,  ^one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  countrey 
to  enrich  another  and  himself.     ^  In  all  these  things  they  are  like  children, 
in  whom  is  no  judgement  or  counsel,    and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that 
beasts  are  better  than  they,    as    being    contented  with    nature.     ^When 
shall    you    see    a   lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a  bull  contend  for  a 
better  pasture  ?     When  a  boar  is  thirsty,  he  drinks  what  will  serve  him,  and 
no  more :  and,  when  his  belly  is  full,  he  ceaseth  to  eat :  but  men  are  im- 
moderate in  both,  as  in  lust — they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times ;  men 
always,  ruinating  thereby  the  health  of  their  bodies.     And  doth   it   not 
deserve  laughter,  to  see  an  amorous  fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench,  weep, 
howl  for  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice 
of  the  finest  beauties  ?     Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physick  ?    ^  I  do  ana- 
tomize and  cut  up  these  poor  beasts,  to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and 
follies  :  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  mans  body,  (if  my  kind  nature 
would  endure  it)  ^  who,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  is  most  miserable,  weak, 
and  sickly :  when  he  sucks,  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great, 
practiseth  unhappiness,  ^  and  is  sturdy,  and,  when  old,  a  child  again,  and 
repenteth  him  of  his  past  Ufe.     And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that 
brought  books,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.    To 
prove  my  former  speeches,  look  into  courts,  or  private  houses.     °*  Judges 
give  judgement   according  to  their  own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong 
to   poor   innocents   to    please  others.     Notaries  alter  sentences,   and,   for 
money,  lose  their  deeds.     Some  make   false   moneys :   others  counterfeit 
false  weights.     Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their  own  sisters; 
others  make  long  Ubels  and  pasquils,  defammg  men  of  good  life,  and  extol 

'  Denlqne  sit  finis  qunrendi :  camone  habeas  plus,  Pauperiem  metuas  minus,  et  flniTe  laborem  In- 
cipias,  parte,  quod  avebas ;  uiere.  Hor.  •  Astutam  vapido  servat  sub  pectore  valpenu— Bt,  cum 
yulpe  positus,  pariter  vuli>lnarieT.-«CTetisandum  cum  Crete.  'Qui  fit,  Mecenas,  ut  nemo,  quam 
sibi  sortem  Seu  ratio  dederit,  seu  sors  objecerit,  ill&  Contentus  vivat?  &c.  Hor.  •  Diruit,  axlifioat, 
mutat  auadrata  rotundis— Trajanus  pontem  struxit  super  Danubium,  quern  successor  ejus  Adrianus 
statim  aemolitus.  ^  Qui  auld  in  re  ab  infantibus  diffenmt,  quibus  mens  et  sensus  sine  ratione  inest  T 
Quidquld  sese  his  oflTert,  Tolupe  est.  '  Idem  Plut  J  Ut  insaniao  caussam  disquiram,  bruta  maeto 
et  seco,  cum  hoc  potius  in  hominibus  invesUnndnm  esset  ^  Totus  a  nativitate  morbus  est.  '  In 
vigore  furibundns,  quum  de«#eBcit  insanabiBs.  ■  Cyprian,  ad  Donatum.  Qui  sedet,  crimina 
Juoicaturus,  he. 
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such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some  rob  one,  some  another:  ° magistrates 
make  laws  against  thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some 
kiU  themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.  Some  dance, 
nng,  laugh,  feast,  and  banquet,  whilest  others  sigh,  languish,  mourn,  and 
lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.  ^Some  prank  up  their 
bodies,  and  have  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about,  Pto 
bear  false  witness,  and  say  any  thing  for  money :  and  though  judges  know  of 
it,  yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to  prevail  against 
equity.  Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad,  and 
go  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands,  whom  they 
should.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should 
not  I  laugh  at  those,  to  whom  ^  folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and 
perceive  it  not? 

It  grew  late :  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but 
all  the  citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them 
in  brief,  that,  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet, 
''the  world  had  not  a  Mriser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man ;  and  they  were 
much  deceived,  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  laughter :  and  good  cause  he  had. 

■  Olim  jure  qaidem,  none  phis,  Democrite.  ride. 
Quin  rides  ?  rita  h«c  nunc  mage  ridicuia  est. 

Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old : 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more : 
This  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 

Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter,  as  now ;  never  so  many  fools  and  mad 
men.  Tis  not  one  ^Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days: 
we  have  now  need  of  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democritus,  one  jester  to 
flout  at  another,  one  fool  to  flear  at  another — a  great  Stentorian  Democritus, 
as  big  as  that  Rhodian  Colossus;  for  now,  as  "Salisburiensis  said  in  his 
time,  totus  mundus  histrionem  agit — the  whole  world  playes  the  fool :  we 
have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedy  of  errours,  a  new  company 
of  personate  actors :  Volupia  sacra  (as  Calcagninus  wittily  feigns  in  his 
Apologues)  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over,  ^vmere  all  the  actors  were  mad 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came 
next.  He  that  was  a  mariner  to  day,  is  an  apothecary  to  morrow,  a  smith 
one  while,  a  philosopher  another,  in  his  Volupia  ludis — a  king  now  with  his 
crown,  robes,  scepter,  attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  asse  before 
him  like  a  carter,  &c.  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should  see  strange 
alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards,  whiflers,  Cumane  asses, 
maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets,  outsides,  phantastick  shadows,  guls, 
monsters,  giddy-hesids,  butter-Hies :  and  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  (^  if 
all  be  true  that  I  have  read);  for,  when  Jupiter  and  Junos  wedding  was 
solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  sdl  invited  to  the  feast,  and  many  noble 

•Tn  peanmns  omnium  latro  es,  as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius.— Damnat  forss  judex,  quod 
iabaa  operatar,  Cyprian.  •  Vultus  magna  cura ;  magna  animi  incuria.  Am.  Marcel.  p  Uorrenda 
res  est  I  tIz  dao  verba  sinemendado  proferuntur :  et,  quamvis  solennitei  homines  ad  veritatem  dicen- 
dam  iBTitentar,  pi^jerare  tamen  non  dubitant ;  ut  ex  decem  testibus  vix  unus  Terum  dicat.  Calv.  in  8. 
Jobu  Serm.  1.  vSapientiam  insaniam  esse  dicunt.  'Siquidem  sapipntiB  sue  admlxatione  me 
complerit ;  oil^ndi  sapientissimum  virum,  qui  salvos  potest  omnes  humines  reddere.  •  E.  Onec. 

aiig^  t  Plures  Democriti  nunc  non  sumciunt     Opus  Democrito,  qui  Democritum  rideat      Eras, 

oris.  •  Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  e  Petron.  *l}i>i  omnes  delirabant,  omnes  insani,  £^c.  hodie 
naata,  eras  philoaophos ;  hodie  faber,  eras  pharmacopola ;  hie  modo  regem  asebat  midto  satellitio. 
tiaift,  et  Bceptro  omatus,  nunc  vili  amictus  centiculo,  ssinum  clitellarium  impellit  «  Calcagninus, 
ApoL  Chrysalos  e  cateris^  anro  dives,  manicato  peplo  et  tlar&  conspicuus,  lerls  alioquin  et  nulliua 
oonsilii*  Sec.  Hagno  fastu  mgredienti  assurgunt,  Dii,  &c 
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men  besides ;  amongst  the  rest  came  Chrysalus,  a  Persian  prince,  bravely 
attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but 
otherwise  an  asse.  The  gods,  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose 
up  to  give  him  place,  ex  hahitu  hominem  metienies;  *but  Jupiter,  perceiving 
what  he  was — a  light,  phantastick,  idle  fellow — turned  him  and  nis  proud 
followers  into  butter-flies :  aiid  so  they  continue  still  (for  ought  I  know  to  the 
contrary),  roving  about  in  pied-coats,  and  ar^  called  Chrysalides  by  the  wiser 
sort  of  men — that  is,  golden  outsides,  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no  worth. 
Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 


ubique  invenies 


StultoB  araros,  sycophantas  prodlgos. 

Many  additions,  much  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritus 
observe,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see 
fashions,  (as  Charon  did  in  Lucian)  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pia,  and 
Moronia  Felix — sure  I  think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  his  belly  with  laughing. 
^Siforet  in  terris^  rideret  DemocrituSySeu,  Sfc. 

A  satyrical  Roman,  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness,  were 
all  at  full  sea,  ^omne  in  prcecipiti  vitium  stetit. 

^Josephus  the  historian  taxeth  his  countreymen  Jews  for  bragging  of  their 
vices,  publishing  their  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amount  themselves, 
who  should  be  most  notorious  in  villanies :  but  we  flow  higher  m  madness,  far 
beyond  them,  ^  Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem  ;  and  the  latter  end  (you 
know,  whose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worst.  Tis  not  to  be  denied ;  the  world 
alters  every  day.  Ruunt  urbes,  regna  transferuntur,  8^c,  variantur  habitus^ 
leges  innovantur^  as  *^  Petrarch  observes — we  change  language,  habits,  laws, 
customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms  of  folly  and 
madness ;  they  are  still  the  same.  And,  as  a  river  (we  see)  keeps  the  like 
name  and  place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  ^(Labitur  et  labetur  in 
omne  volubilis  cBvum)  our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and 
ever  will  be.  Look  how  nightingals  sang  of  old,  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed, 
sheep  bleated,  sparrows  chirped,  dogs  barked ;  so  they  do  still :  we  keep  our 
madness  still,  play  the  fools  still,  nee  dum  jUnitus  Orestes ;  we  are  of  the 
same  humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predecessors  were ;  you  shall  And  us  all 
alike,  much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons,  Et  nali  natorumy  et  qui  nascentur  ab 
illis ;  and  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.  But,  to  speak  of  times 
present — 

If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  ahd  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  our 
age,  our  "religious  madness,  as  ^Meteran  calls  li^  religiosam  insaniam — ^so 
many  professed  Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Christ,  so  much  talk  of 
religion,  so  much  science,  so  little  conscience,  so  much  knowledge,  so  many 
preachers,  so  little  practice — such  variety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  all 

sides,  « obma  signis  signa^SfC. — such  absurd  .and  ridiculous  traditions  and 

eeremonies — if  he  should  meet  a  **  Capouchin,  a  Franciscan,  a  pharisaical  Jesuite, 
a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging  frier,  or  see  their 
three-crowned  soveraign  lord  the  pope,  poor  Peter's  successour ,  servus  servorum 
Dei,  to  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperours  necks,  make  them, 
barefoot  and  bare-legg*d  at  his  gates,  hold  his  bridle  and  stirrup,  &c.    (O  that . 

'  Sed  hominU  levitatem  Jupiler  perapiciena,  at  tu  (Inqnit)  esto  bombilio,  fte.  protinusque  yestia  ilia 
manicaU  in  alas  versa  eat;  et  mortales  inde  Chrj'saliaei  Tocant  hujusmodi  humines.  r  Juven. 

'  Juveo.  •Debello  Jud.  L  8.  c.  II.  IniquitaUs  veatne  neminem  latent;  inque  dies  singolos  certa- 
inea  habetis,  quis  pejor  sit  ^  Uor.  •  Lib.  b.  Epist  8.         <  Hot.         •  Superatitio  Mt  losanas 

terror.  '  Lib.  8.  Kist.  Belg,  sLocaa.  ^  Father  Angelo,  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  going  bare-foot 
orer  the  Alps  to  Rome,  &c. 
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Peter  and  Paul  were  alive  to  see  this  1) — if  he  should  observe  a  *  prince 
creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  thoee  redcap  cardinals,  po<Nr  pcu'ish 
priests  of  old,  now  princes  companions — ^what  would  he  say  ?  Ccelum  ipsum 
petitur  stnltUid,  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  going  bare-foot 
to  Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  St.  lago,  8.  Thomas  shrine,  to 
creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques — had  he  been  present 
at  a  masse,  and  seen  such  kissing  of  paxes,  crucifixes,  cringes,  duckings, 
their  severfiJ  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  J  indulgencies,  par- 
dotis,  vigils,  fasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at  Ave  Maries,  hella, 

with  many  such -jucunda  rudi  spectacula  plehi,  praying  in  gibberish,  and 

mumbling  of  beads — ^had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in  Latine, 
their  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  going  a  procession, 

t- ^  monachonim  iocedunt  asmina  mllle ; 

Quid  Aemortok  Texttla,  enic«t,  idolaque  eulta,  fto. ) 

their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beads,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curious  crosses, 
fiibles,  and  babies — had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks  Alcoran,  or 
Jews  Talmud,  the  Rabbins  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought  ?  How 
dost  thou  think  he  might  have  been  affected?  Had  he  more  particularly 
examined  a  Jesuites  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite 
profess  poverty,  ^  and  yet  possess  more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes, 
to  have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues — teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the 
gluttons  themselves ;  like  watermen,  that  rowe  one  way  and  look  another — 
^  vow  virginity,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawd,  and 
femous  fornicator,  Itzscivum  pecus,  a  very  goat — monks  by  profession,"  such 
as  give  over  the  world,  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavellian  rout 
•  interested  in  all  matters  of  state — holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  yet  com- 
posed of  envy,  lust,  ambition,  hatred  and  malice,  fire-brands,  adulta  patria 
pestis,  traitours,  assassinates — hac  itur  ad  astra ;  and  this  is  to  supercro- 
gate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves  and  others !  Had  he  seen,  on  the 
adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  curious  schismaticks,  in  another  extream, 
abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit 
any  thing  papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indifferent  (they 
alone  are  tne  true  church,  sal  teme,  cum  sint  omnium  insuUissimi) — for- 
malists, out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so  many  weather-cocks,  turn 
round — a  rout  of  temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or 
shall  be  proposed,  in  hope  of  preferment — ^another  Epicurean  company, 
lying  at  lurch  as  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  church  goods, 
and  ready  to  rise  by  the  down-fall  of  any — as  p  Lucian  said  in  like  case, 
what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had  he  been  a  spectatour 
of  these  things — or,  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so 
many  sheep  one  of  their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for 
zeal,  some  for  fear,  quo  se  cumque  rapit  tempestas,  to  credit  all,  examine 
nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  dye  before  they  will  abjure  any  of  those  ceremo- 
nies, to  which  they  have  been  accustomed — others  out  of  hypocrisie  fre- 
quent sermons,  knock  their  breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire 

*  81  eai  Intueri  racet  qtxm  patlantor  saperatitiMl,  inrenies  tam  Indecora  honeatts,  tarn  indigna  liberU, 
Im  diiaiaiilia  attiis,  ut  nemo  fuerit,  aubitatunu  ftirere  eos,  si  cam  paueioribus  furerent  Senec, 
J  Quid  dicam  de  eorum  indulgentiis,  oblationibus,  votis,  solutionibus,  jejuniis,  ccenobiia,  vigiliin, 
tMDBlia,  horls,  oi^ganla,  cantUenia,  eampania,  aimulaeris,  misaia,  purgatorlti^,  mitris,  breviarKs,  millis, 
Inatiaiiboa  aqaia,  rasuris,  uncUonibus,  candeUa,  caliclbus,  crucibua,  mappia,  r'eieia,  tharibulis.  incan- 
tatuimboa,  exordamia,  spotia,  l^im^,  k/c,  Baleoa,  de  aetia  Rom.  Pont  ^  Th.  Nauger.  ■  Dum 
liaulaBt  apemere.  aeqjoiaiTenmt  aibi  80  annonim  spatio  bia  centena  mUli*  librarum  annua.  Arnold. 
•  St  qmom  interdiii  de  ▼irtate  loquuti  sunt,  sero  in  latibulia  olanea  agitant  labore  noeturao.  Agrippa. 
■  S  Tim.  8.  IS. — ^But  Uiey  shall  pretuil  no  longer :  their  madneaa  shall  be  evident  to  all  men.  •  jBe- 
nignitatia  ainna  solfbat  ease,  nitne  litium  offlolna,  curia  Roniana.  Budsus.  p  Quid  tibi  Tidetur  liu- 
tania  Dvmocritna,  •!  horom  spectator  oontiglsset  T 
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reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  pipers,  monsters  of  men,  harpies, 
devils,  in  their  lives,  to  express  nothing  less  ? 

What  would  he  have  said,  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  battels, 
so  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills, 
unius  ob  noxam  /uriasque^  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  without  any  just 
cause,  ^/or  vain  titles  (sailii  Austin)  precedency,  some  wench ^  or  such  like 
toy,  or  out  of  desire  of  domineering,  vain-glory,  malice,  revenge,  folly, 
madness,  (goodly  causes  all,  ob  quae  universus  orbis  bellis  et  cadibus  miscea-^ 
tur)  whilest  statesmen  themselves  in  the  mean  time  are  secure  at  home, 
pampered  with  all  delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their 
lust,  not  considering  what  intolerable  misery  poor  souldiers  endure,  their 
often  wounds,  hunger,  thirst,  &c.  ?  The  lamentable  cares,  torments,  calami- 
ties and  oppressions,  that  accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take 
no  notice  of  it.  So  wars  are  begun,  by  the  persvxision  of  debauched,  hair^ 
brained,  poor,  dissolute,  hungry  captains,  parasitical  fawners,  unquiet 
hot-spurs,  restless  innovators,  green  heads,  to  satisfe  one  mans  private 
spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  SfC,  tales  rapiunt  scelerata  in  prcelia  causscB, 
Flos  hominum,  proper  men,  well  proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able 
both  in  body  and  mind,  sound,  led  like  so  many  ■'beasts  to  the  slaughter  in 
the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all  remorse  and 
pitty,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many  sheep,  for  devils  food,  40000 
at  once.  At  once,  said  I  ? — that  were  tolerable :  but  these  wars  last  alwayes ; 
and  for  many  ages,  nothing  so  familiar  as  this  hacking  and  hewing,  massacres, 

murders,  desolations  ( ignoto  ccelvm  clangore  remugit)  they  care  not 

what  mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for  tlie  pre- 
sent :  they  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  contention,  till  all  the  world  be 
consumed  with  fire.  The  •  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten  years,  eight  months :  there 
died  870000  Grecians,  670000  Trojans :  at  the  taking  of  the  city,  and  afler, 
were  slain  276000  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  sorts.  Ceesar  killed  a 
million,  Mahomet  -the  *  Second  Turk  300000  persons :  Sicinius  Dentatus 
fought  in  an  hundred  battels ;  eight  times  in  single  combat  he  overcame,  had 
forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  140  crowns,  triumphed  nine  times  for 
his  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds;  Sceeva  the  centurion,  I  know 
not  how  many ;  every  nation  hath  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Ceesars,  and  Alex- 
anders. Our  "  Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles  afoot :  and,  as  they  do 
all,  he  glories  in  it ;  'tis  related  to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hierusalem, 
1100000  died  with  sword  and  famine.  At  the  battel  of  Cannas,  70000  men 
were  slain,  ^  as  Polybius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Abbye  with  us ;  and 
'tis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  they  did,  as  Constantine  and  Licinius, 
&c.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend,  (the  devils  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a 
small  fort,  but  a  great  grave,  120000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns, 
dorpes,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed  souldiers.  There  were  engines,  fire-works, 
and  whatsoever  the  devil  could  invent  to  do  mischief,  with  2500000  iron  bul- 
lets shot  of  40  pounds  weight,  three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed.  ^  Who 
(saith  mine  author)  can  be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  flinty  hearts,  obsti- 
nacy, fury,  blindness  y  who,  without  any  likely  hood  of  good  success,  hazard 
poor  souldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pitty  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly 
be  called  the  rage  of  furious  beasts,  that  run  without  recLSon  upon  their  own 
deaths  ?  '  quis  malus  genius,  qu(B  Furia,  quce  pestis,  &c.  what  plague,  what 

s  Ob  inanes  ditionam  titulos,  ob  prBToptam  locum,  ob  intereeptem  malierculam,  vel  quode  stultitii 
Datum,  vel  e  malltUL,  quod  cupido  dominandi,  libido  noceudi,  &c.  '  Bellum  rem  plane  bellulnara 

▼ocat  Morus,  Utop.  lib.  8.  •  Munster.  Cosmog.  1.  5.  c.  8.  £  Diet  Cretons.  »  Jorius,  vlt  ejus. 
«  Comineus.  «  Lib.  3.  «  Hiat.  of  the  Siege  of  Ostend,  fol.  83.  >  Erasmus  de  bello.  Ut  placidum 
illud  animal  benerolentiio  natum  tam  ferin&  vecordii  in  mutuam  rueret  pernicicm. 
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Fury,  brought  so  devillish,  so  bniitish  a  thing  as  war  first  into  mens 
minds  ?  Who  made  so  soft  and  peaceable  a  creature,  bom  to  love,  mercy, 
meekness,  so  to  rave,  rage  like  beasts,  and  jun  on  to  their  own  destruction  ? 
how  may  Nature  expostulate  with  mankind.  Ego  te  divinum  animal  Jinxi, 
j^c.  I  made  thee  an  harmless,  quiet,  a  divine  creature !  how  may  God 
expostulate,  and  all  good  men!  yet,  horum  facta  (as y one  condoles)  tantum 
aSnirantur,  et  keroum  nvmero  kabent :  these  are  the  brave  spirits,  the  gal- 
lants of  the  world,  these  admired  alone,  triumph  alone,  have  statues,  crowns, 
pyramids,  obelisks  to  their  eternal  fame,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on 
them  :  hac  itur  ad  astra.  When  Rhodes  was  besieged,  'Jbssce  urbis  cada^ 
verihus  repletm  tunt,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  carcases ;  and  (as  when 
the  said  Solyman  great  Turk  beleagred  Vienna)  they  lay  level  with  die  top  of 
the  walls.  This  they  make  a  sport  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and  con- 
federates, against  oaths,  vows,  promises,  by  treachery  or  otherwise — ^  dolus 
an  virtus,  guts  in  hoste  requirat  ?  leagues  and  laws  of  arms,  {^  silent  leges 
inter  arma :  for  their  advantage,  omnia  jura,  divina,  humana,  proculcata 
plerumque  sunt)  Gods  and  mens  laws,  are  trampled  under  foot ;  the  sword 
alone  determines  all ;  to  satisfie  their  lust  and  spleen,  they  care  not  what 
they  attempt,  say,  or  do  : — ^  Rara  fides,  probitasque,  viris  qui  castra  se- 
quuntur.  Nothing  so  common  as  to  have  *^  father  fight  against  the  son^ 
brother  against  brother,  kinsman  against  kinsman,  kingdom  against  king^ 
dom,  province  against  province.  Christians  against  Christians,  a  quibus  nee 
unguam  cogitatione  fuerunt  Icesi,  of  whom  they  never  had  offence  in  thought, 
wordy  or  deed.  Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
sacked  and  ruinated — quodque  animus  meminisse  horret,  goodly  countries 
depopulated  and  left  desolate,  old  inhabitants  expelled,  trade  and  trafiick 
decayed,  maids  defloured, 

Virgines  nondum  thalamlB  jagats, 
et  eumis  nondum  positis  ephebi ; 

chast  matrons  cry  out  with  Andromache,  *  Concubitum  mox  cogar  pati  ejus, 
qui  interemit  Hector  em,  they  shall  be  compelled  peradventure  to  lye  with 
them  that  erst  killed  their  husbands — to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lords, 
servants,  eodem  omnes  incommodo  mactati,  consumed  all  or  maimed,  &c.  et 
quidquid  gaudens  scelere  animus  audet,  et  perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian, 
and  whatsoever  torment,  misery,  mischief,  hell  it  self,  the  devil,  'fury  and 
rage  can  invent  to  their  own  mine  and  destruction  :  so  abominable  a  thing 
'is  war,  as  Gerbelius  concludes — adeofaeda  et  abominanda^  res  est  bellum, 
ex  quo  hominum  cades,  vastationes,  Sfc. — the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  effect, 
fruit  and  punishment  of  sin,  and  not  tonsura  humani  generis,  as  Tertullian 
calls  it,  but  ruina.  Had  Democritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in 
France,  those  abominable  wars,  ( — bellaque  matribus  detestata)  ^  where,  in 
less  than  ten  gears,  ten  hundred  thousand  men  were  consumed,  saith  CoUig- 
niuSy  20  thousand  churches  overthrown,  nay  the  whole  kingdom  subverted 
(as  '  Richard  Dinoth  adds)  so  many  myriades  of  the  commons  were  but- 
chered up,  with  sword,  famine,  war,  tanto  odio  utrinque,  ut  barbari  ad  ab- 
korrendam  lanienam  obstupescerent,  with  such  feral  hatred,  the  world  was 
amazed  at  it—or  at  our  late  Pharsalian  fields  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

1  Bidi.  Dinoth,  pnrfat.  Belli  cItUIs  Oal.  ■  Jo  vim.  •  Dolus,  asperitM,  iqjustitia,  propria  bello- 
raoi  negotU.  Tertol.  ^  Tally.  •  Lucan.  *  Pater  in  filium,  aJBnis  in  afflnem,  amicus  in  amicum, 
ftc  Regio  cum  regione«  regnum  resno  coUiditur,  populus  populo,  in  mutuam  pemiciem,  belluarum 
iastar  au^ninolent^  roentium.  'LnMnii  deciam.  'Ira  enim  et  furor  BelloniB consultores,  &c. 
doDcntes  sacenlotM  sunt.  i  Bellum  quasi  bellna,  et  ad  omnia  scelera  fUror  immissus.  ^  Oallo- 
nun  dedei  eentom  milUa  ceciderunt,  eeclesianun  90  millia  fimdamentis  excisa.  '  Belli  civilis  Oal. 
'L  1.  hoe  fenli  hello  ei  oKdibus  omnia  Teplererant,  et  rMmum  ampUssimum  a  Aindamentis  pene  erer- 
temat ;  plehis  tot  myiiades  gladio,  bello,  lame  miserabiuter  perieiunt 
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betwixt  the  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  an  hundred  thousand  men  slain, 
J  one  writes,  ^  another,  ten  thousand  families  were  rooted  out,  that  no  man 
can  but  marvel ,  (saith  Comineus,)  at  that  barbarous  immanityy  feral  mad- 
ness, committed  betwixt  men  of  the  same  nation,  language,  and  religion. 
^  Quis  furor,  0  cives?  Why  do  the  gentiles  so  furiously  rage?  saith  the 
prophet  David,  Psal.  2.  1.  But  we  may  ask,  why  do  the  Christians  so  (a- 
riously  rage  ?  "^  Arma  volunt,  quare,  poscunt,  rapiuntque  juventus?  Unfit 
for  gentiles,  much  less  for  us,  so  to  tyrannize,  as  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies,  that  killed  up  in  42  years  (if  we  may  believe  ^  Bartholomeeus  a  Casa 
their  own  bishop)  12  millions  of  men,  with  stupend  and  exquisite  torments ; 
neither  should  I  lye  (said  he)  if  I  said  50  millions.  I  omit  those  French 
massacres,  Sicilian  evensongs,  ^  the  duke  of  Alva*s  tyrannies,  our  gun-powder 
machinations,  and  that  fourth  Fury  (as  Pone  calls  it),  the  Spanish  inquisi- 
tion, which  quite  obscures  those  ten  persecutions — ^  smvit  toto  Mars  impiut 
orbe.  Is  not  this  '  mundus  furiosus,  a  mad  world,  as  he  terms  it,  insanum 
be  Hum  1  are  not  these  mad  men,  as  'Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in  pratlio^ 
acerbd  morte,  insanice  sucb  memoriam  pro  prrpetuo  teste  relinquunt  posteritaH 
— which  leave  so  frequent  battels,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  madness  to 
all  succeeding  ages  ?  Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our  Democritua 
to  laughter,  or  rather  made  him  turn  his  tune,  alter  his  tone,  and  weep  with 
^  Heraclitus,  or  rather  howl,  "  roar,  and  tear  his  hair,  in  commiseration — 
stand  amazed  ;  or  as  the  poets  faign,  that  Niobe  was  for  grief  quite  stupified, 
and  turned  to  a  stone  ?  I  have  not  yet  said  the  worst.  That  which  is  more 
absurd  and  ^  mad — in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wars,  ^  quod 
siulte  suscipitur,  impie  geritur,  misere  finitur — such  wars,  I  mean ;  for  all 
are  not  to  be  condemned,  as  those  phantastical  Anabaptists  vainly  conceive. 
Our  Christian  tacticks  are,  all  out,  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  acies,  or 
Grecian  phalanx.  To  be  a  souldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  pro- 
fession, (as  the  world  is)  not  to  be  spared.  They  are  our  best  walls  and  bul- 
warks ;  and  I  do  therefore  acknowledge  that  of  '  TuUy  to  be  most  true,  A II 
our  civil  affairs,  all  our  studies,  all  our  pleading,  industry,  and  com- 
mendation, lies  under  the  protection  of  warlike  vertues ;  and,  whensoever 
there  is  any  suspicion  of  tumult,  all  our  arts  cease:  ware  are  most  be- 
hoveful ;  et  bella tores  agricolis  civitati  sunt  utiliores,  as  y  Tyrius  defends  : 
and  valour  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man  :  but  they  mistake 
most  part ;  auferre,  trucidare,  rapere,falsis  Twminibus  virtutem  vocant,  Sfc, 
(Twas  Galgacus  observation  in  Tacitus)  they  term  theft,  murder,  and  ra- 
pine, vertue,  bya  wrong  name  :  rapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &:c.  jocus  et 
ludus,  are  pretty  pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  notes.  '  They  commonly 
call  the  most  hair-brain  blood-suckers,  strongest  thieves,  the  most  desperate 
villains,  trecherous  rogues,  inhumane  murderers,  rash,  cruel  and  dissolute 
caitiffs,  couragious  and  generous  spirits,  heroical  and  worthy  captains, 
^  brave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renowned  souldier s, — possessed  with  a 
brute  perswasion  of  false  honour,  as  Pontus  Huter  in  his  Burgundian  his- 
tory complains :  by  means  of  which,  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many 

i  Pont.  Huteros.  ^  Ooinineus.  Ut  nullus  non  ezecretur  et  ■dmiretur  cradelitatrai  et  barbftram 
insaniam,  que  inter  homines  eodem  sub  cobIo  natos,  ejiudem  lingua,  aanguinis,  religionii,  ezerceba- 
tur.  >Lucan.  "Yirg.  ■  Bishop  of  Cusco,  an  eye  witness.  •  Read  Meterau,  of  his  stupend 
cruelties.  v  Heinsius,  Austriac.  « Virg.  Oeorg.  '  Xansenius  Oallobelgicus,  1996.  Mundus  fu- 
riosus, inseriptio  libri.  •Exercltat  850.  senn.  4.  tpieat  Heraclitus,  an  rideat  Democritus? 
■  Cum  leree  loauuntur,  ingentes  stupent.  *  Anna  amens  capio,  nee  sat  ratf  onia  in  annis.  ^  *  Ecaji* 
isas  s  Pro  Mur»n4.  Omnes  Urbansa  res,  omnia  studia,  omnia  forensis  laus  et  industria  latet  in 
tuteli  et  praaidio  belliott  rirtutis ;  et,  simul  atque  increpuit  snapioio  tumultns,  artes  iUico  nostm  con<. 
Ucescunt  r  Ser.  13.  "  Crudelissimos  SAnsaimosgue  latronea,  fortissimos  propugnatores,  fidelis- 
simos  duces,  habent  biut&  pevsuasione  donati.  •tfobanus  Hessus.  Quibus  omms  in  amis  Vita 
plsioet,  non  uUa  juTit,  nisi  morte ;  nee  ullam  Esse  putant  Titam,  qua  n«n  aaaneTertt  amis. 
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voluntaries  offer  themselves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  children,  friends, — for 
sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute  their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to 
enter  upon  breaches,  lye  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the 
fore-front  of  the  battel,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming  in  the 
ayr,  ghttering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords, 
variety  of  colours,  cost  and  magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now 
victors,  to  the  Capitol,  and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius  army  marched  to 
meet  Alexander  at  Issus.  Void  of  all  fear,  they  run  into  eminent  dangers, 
canons  mouths,  &c.  ut  vulnerihus  suisferrum  kostium  hebeient^  saith  ^  Bar- 
letiusy  to  get  a  name  of  valour,  honour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  nei^ 
ther ;  for  it  is  but  a  mere  flash,  this  fame,  and,  like  a  rose,  intra  diem  uiium 
extinguitur,  'tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15000  proletaries  slain  in  a  battel, 
scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone,  the  general  perhaps; 
and,  after  a  while,  his  and  their  names  are  hkewise  blotted  out ;  the  whole 
battel  it  self  is  foreotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  summd  vi  ingenii  et  elo* 
guentuB^  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Thermopylaj  Salamine,  Mara^ 
thouj  Mgcahy  Mantinea^  Chceronea,  Platea:  the  Romans  record  their 
battd  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian  fields;  but  they  do  but  record;  and  we 
scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  de- 
sire of  immortahty  by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory,  spurs  them  on  many 
times  rashly  and  unadvisedly  to  make  away  tliemselves  and  multitudes  of 
others.  Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to 
conquer :  he  is  admired  by  some  for  it :  animosa  vox  videtur^  et  regia : 
'twas  spoken  like  a  prince :  but  (as  wise  ^  Seneca  censures  him)  'twas  vox 
tMiquissima  et  stultissima  :  'twas  spoken  like  a  bedlam  fool ;  and  that  sen- 
tence which  the  same  ^  Seneca  appropriates  to  his  father  Phihp  and  him,  I 
apply  to  them  all — Non  minores  Juere  pestes  mortalium  quam  inundatio^ 
quam  confiagratio^  quibus,  S^c.  they  did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men,  as 
fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements  when  they  rage.  *  Which  is  yet 
more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this  hellish  course  of  life  is  holy : 
they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their  lives  bello  sacro,  and  that,  by 
these  bloody  wars,  (as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old,  as  modem 
Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut  cadant  infeli* 
citer^)  \f  they  die  in  the  fields  they  go  directly  to  heaven ^  and  shall  be 
canonized  for  saints,  (O  diabolical  invention!)  put  in  the  chronicles*  tit 
perpetuam  ret  memorianij  to  their  eternal  memory ;  when,  as  in  truth,  as 
'some  hold  it,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for 
sin,  by  which  he  punisheth  mortal  mens  pievishness  and  folly)  such  brutish 
stories  were  suppressed,  because  a4  morum  institutionem  nihil  habenty  they 
conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it  thus 
nevertheless ;  and  so  they  put  a  note  of  <  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and 
pernicious  plague  of  human  hind,  adorn  such  men  with  grand  titles,  de« 
grees,  statues,  images — **  honour,  applaud  and  highly  reward  them  for  their 
good  service — ^no  greater  glory  than  to  dye  in  the  field !  So  Africanus  is 
extolled  by  Ennius :  and  Mars,  and  >  Hercules,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
besides,  of  oM  were  deified,  went  this  way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody 

^Lib.  10.  Tit  Sc«ndert)eg.  «NaIli  becttiores  habiti,  quam  qui  in  proeliiB  cecidlasent.  firuonius,  de 
fep.  Pemrum.  1.  S.  foL  3.  44.  Idem  Lactantius  de  Romania  et  Graccis.  Idem  Ammianua,  lib.  83.  de 
Pnfbia.  Jadicator  is  sohu  beatna  apud  eoa,  qui  in  prcello  ftiderit  animam.  De  Benef.  lib.  8.  c.  1. 
*Nat  qiuHrt.  lib,  3.  •  Botenia  Ampbitridrion.  Buabequiua,  Tuto.  hist.  P«r  cedes  et  aanguinem 
patera  nominiboa  aacenaom  in  coalum  putant     Lactant  de  fala&  relig.  1.  1.  cap.  8.       'Quonlam  bella 

WfbiMima  Dei  fta^la  aant,  miibua  tiominum  pertinaeiam  punit,  ea  perpetuft  oblf vione  sepelienda 


Mtias  quam  meoiorua  mandanda  plerique  judicant  Rich.  Dlnoth.  pnef.  hist  Oall.  >  Cruentam 
ramanl  ceneria  peatem  et  nemiciem  divinitatia  notA  inaisniunt.  ^  Bt  (quod  dolendum)  applausum 
kabeat  el  oeennum  ?iri  tun.  *  Herouli  eftdem  porta  ad  ccelum  patuit,  qui  magnam  generis  bumani 
partem  perdidit. 
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butchers,  wicked  destroyers,  and  troublers  of  the  world,  prodigious  monsters, 
hell-hounds,  feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of  humane  kind, 
(as  Lactantius  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to  Donat)  such  aif  were  desperate 
in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away  themselves,  like  those  Celtes  in  Da- 
mascen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  ut  dedecorosum  putarent  muro  ruenti  se  sub- 
ducere^  a  disgrace  to  run  away  from  a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  oii^  their 
heads.  Such  as  will  not  rush  on  a  swords  point,  or  seek  to  shun  a  canons 
shot,  are  base  cowards,  and  no  valiant  men.  By  which  means,  Madet  or  bis 
mutuo  sanguine,  the  earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood :  J  SavU  amorferri  et 
scelerata  insania  belli ;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in  private,  a  man 
shall  be  rigorously  executed,  ^  and  which  is  no  less  than  murder  it  self,  if 
the  same  fact  be  done  in  publick  in  wars,  it  is  called  manhood,  and  the  party 

is  honoured  for  it ^prosperum  etfelix  scelus  virtus  vocatur We 

measure  all,  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event ;  and,  most  part,  as  Cyprian  notes,  in 
all  ages,  countreys,  places,  scsviticB  magnitudo  impunitatem  sceleris  acquirit 
— ^the  foulness  of  the  fact  vindicates  the  offender.  "  One  is  crowned  for  that 
which  another  is  tormented,  {File  crucem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema) 
made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  '^  Agrippa  notes)  for  which 
another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest — 


-*  et  tamen  alter 


Si  fecisset  idem,  caderet  sub  judice  monun. 

A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  perad ven- 
ture by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself 
from  starving :  but  a  p  great  man  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces, 
undo  thousands,  pill  and  pole,  oppress  ad  libitum,  fley,  grind,  tyrannize,  en- 
rich himself  by  spoils  of  the  commons,  be  uncontrollable  in  his  actions,  and , 
after  all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service ; 
and  no  man  dare  find  fault,  or  ^  mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  Democritus  have  been  affected,  to  see  a  wicked  caitiff,  or 
^fool,  a  very  ideot,  afunge,  a  golden  ass,  a  monster  of  man,  to  have  many 
good  men,  wise  men,  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  with  all  submission, 
as  an  appendix  to  his  riches,  for  that  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  more 
wealth  and  money,  *and  to  honour  him  with  divine  titles,  and  bumbast  epi- 
thets, to  smother  him  with  fumes  and  eulogies,  whom  they  knew  to  be  a 
dizard,  a  fool,  a  covetous  wretch,  a  beast,  &:c.  because  he  is  rich  ! — to  see 
sub  exuviis  leonis  onagrum,  a  filthy  loathsome  carkass,  a  Gorgons  head 
puffed  up  by  parasites,  assume  thus  unto  himself  glorious  titles,  in  worth  an 
mfant,  a  Cuman  ass,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple ! — to  see  a 
withered  face,  a  diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carkass, 
a  viperous  mind,  and  Epicurean  soul,  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels, 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious,  elaborate  works,  as  proud  of  his  clothes  as  a 
child  of  his  new  coats — and  a  goodly  person,  of  an  angelick  divine  counte- 
nance, a  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a  meek  spirit,  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now 
ready  to  be  starved ! — to  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged 
in  his  coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spirit,  wise !  another  neat  in  clothes, 
spruce,  full  of  courtesie,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk  non-sense  ! 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocates,  so  many  tribunals,  so  little  justice : 
so  many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good ;    so  many  laws,  yet 

iVirg.  ^neld,  7.  ^  Homicidium  quam  eommittunt  singull,  crimen  est,  quam  publice  geritar,  vir- 
tos  Tocatur.  Cyprianus.  >  Seneca.  *  Juven.  ■  Oe  ranit  scient.  de  princip.  nobilitaUs. 
•  Jnven.  Sat  4.  p  Pansa  raplt,  qaod  Natta  reliquit — Tu  pessimus  omnium  latro  es,  as  Demetrius  the 
pvrat  told  Alexander,  in  Curtius.  4  Non  ausi  mutire,  &c.  iGsop.  '  Improbum  et  stultum,  si  di- 
▼item,  multos  bonos  viros  in  serritate  babentem,  (ob  id  duntaxat  quod  el  contingat  aureorum  nurols<- 
matum  cumulus)  Ut  appendices  et  additamenta  numismatum.  Morus,  Utopia.  *  Borumque  dctes- 
tantur  Utopienses  insaniam,  qui  divinos  honores  iis  impendunt,  quos  aorodos  et  araros  agnoscunt ; 
non  alio  respectu  bonorantes,  quam  qaod  dites  sint    Idem.  lib.  i. 
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never  more  disorders — tribunal  litium  seyetem,  the  tribunal  a  labyrinth— 
80  many  thousand  suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed ; — to 
see  injustissimum  S4Bpe  juri  prcendentem,  impium  religioni^  imperitissimum 
eruditionif  otiosissimum  labori,  moiutrosum  humanitati  !  To  see  a  lamb 
*  executed,  a  woolf  pronounce  sentence,  Latro  arraigned,  and  Fur  sit  on  the 
bench,  the  judge  severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  "  eundem 
furtum  faeere  et  pujure,  "  rapiitam  plectere^  quum  sit  ipse  raptor  ! — Laws 
altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  ccm,  as  the  ^  judge  is  made  by 
friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise  affected  as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to  day,  none  to 
morrow ;  or  firm  in  his  opinion,  cast  in  his !  Sentence  prolonged,  changed, 
ad  arbitrium  judids ;  still  the  same  case,  '-one  thrust  out  of  his  inheritance^ 
another  faUly  put  in  by  favour  ^  false  forged  deeds  or  wills.  Incises  leges 
negliguntur,  laws  are  made  and  not  kept ;  or,  if  put  in  execution,  ^  they  be 
some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  As,  put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  fe^er 
will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  casheer  him  (out,  villain !  be  gone  ! 
come  no  more  in  my  sight) :  a  poor  man  is  miserably  tormented  with  loss  of 
his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good  name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken, 
and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost: — ^a  mortal  sin!  and  yet,  make  the 
worst  of  it,  numquid  aliud  fecit,  saith  Tranio  in  the  *  poet,  nisi  quodfa^ 
ciunt  summis  nati  generibus ;  he  hath  done  no  more  than  what  gentlemen 
usually  do^(**  Negue  novum y  neque  mirum,  neque  secus  quam  ctlii  solent) 
for,  in  a  g^reat  person,  right  worshipful  sir,  a  right  honourable  grandee,  'tis 
not  a  venial  sin,  no  not  a  peccadillo :  'tis  no  offence  at  all,  a  common  and 
ordinary  thing :  no  man  takes  notice  of  it ;  he  justifies  it  in  publick,  and 
peradventure  brags  of  it ; 

*  Nun  qood  torpe  bonis,  TiUo,  Seioqne,  decebat 
Crtaplnum— — — 

^  many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &:c.  by  reason  of  bad  policy,  and  idle 
education  (for  they  are,  likely,  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to 
beg  or  steal,  and  then  hanged  for  theft ;  than  which,  what  can  be  more 
ignominious?  non  minus  enim  turpe  principi  multa  supplicia^  quam  medico 
multafunera  :  'tis  the  govemours  fault.  Libentius  verberant  quam  decent ^ 
as  school-masters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  than  teach  them  when  they 
do  amiss.  *  They  had  more  need  provide  there  should  be  no  more  thieves 
and  beggars,  as  they  ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions, 
than  let  them  run  on,  as  they  do,  to  their  own  destruction — root  out  likewise 
those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controver- 
sies, lites  lustrales  et  seculares,  by  some  more  compendious  means ;  whereas 
now,  for  every  toy  and  trifle,  they  go  to  law,  {^  Mugit  litibus  insanum 
forum,  et  stevit  invicem  discordantium  rabies)  they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one 
anothers  throats ;  and,  for  commodity  <  to  squeeze  blood  (saith  Hierom)  out 
of  their  brothers  hearts,  defame,  lye,  disgrace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  false 
witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  for- 
tunes, friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys 
upon  them  both,  and  cryes,  Eia,  Socrates  !  Eia,  Xanthippe  !  or  some  corrupt 

ae,  that  like  the  ^  kite  in  .£sop,  while  the  mouse  and  frog  fought,  carryed 
away.     Grenerally  they  prey  one  upon  another,  as  so  many  ravenous 
birds,  brute  beasts,  devouring  fishes :  no  medium ;  omnes  ^  hie  out  captantur 


>  Ojp.  S.  ad  Donat  «p.  at  reus  innoeena  pereat,  fitnocena.  Jadex  damnat  forii.  quod  intiu  opeimtur. 
•  Bidonina  Apo.  *  SalTlairas,  L  3.  de  provid.  «  Eno  judicium  nihil  est  nisi  publiea  meroea.  Pe* 
tiODlaa.    Qotd  Ikeiant  leges,  nhk  sola  pecunia  regnat  T  Idem.        *  Hlc  areentur  luareditatibus  libeii. 


hie  dotistnr  bonis  allenJs ;  fUsom  consulit ;  alter  testamentum  corrumpit,  ftc.  Idem.  f  Vezat  cen- 
■nra  columbM.  ■  Plant  MosteL  ^  Idm.  *  Juven.  Sat  4.  '  Quod  tot  sint  Aires  et  mendid ; 
■ngistratnam  culp&  fit  qui  malos  imitantur  pmceptores,  qui  diicipulos  libentius  verberant  quam 
doeent  Moras,  utop.  lib.  1.  *  Deoernuntur  ttiri  graria  et  horrenda  supplida,  quum  potius  uruii- 
d*«dam  mnlto  foret  ne  Aires  sint,  ne  euiquam  tarn  dira  fbrandi  aut  pereundi  sit  neocssitas.  idem. 
'  BHtenis,  de  aoffmen.  urb.  Hb.  3.  cap.  8.  t  B  fratemo  eorde  sanguinem  elieiunt  ^  MUtus  rapit 
ac  deglubit.       *  Petronius,  de  Crotone  eiTit. 
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aut  captant ;  aut  cadavera  qutB  lacerantur,  aut  corvi  qui  lacerant— either 
deceive  or  be  deceived — tear  others,  or  be  torn  in  pieces  themselves;  like 
80  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  riseth,  another  falleth;  one's  empty,  an- 
other's full ;  his  mine  is  a  ladder  to  the  third ;  such  are  our  ordinary  pro- 
ceedmgs.  What's  the  market  ?  a  place  (according  to  J  Anacharsis)  wherein 
they  cozen  one  another,  a  trap ;  nay,  what's  the  world  it  self?  ^  a  vast  chaosy 
a  confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air,  domicilium  insanoruniy  a  turbu- 
lent troop  full  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of 
hypocrisie,  a  shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a  nursery  of  yillany,  the  scene  of 
babling,  the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice ;  a  warfare  ubi  (velis^ 
nolis)  pugnandum ;  aut  vincas  aut  succumbas ;  in  which  kill  or  be  killed  ; 
wherein  every  man  is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  own 
guard.  No  charity,  ^  love,  friendship,  fear  of  God,  alliance,  afHnity,  con- 
sanguinity, Christianity,  can  contain  them ;  but  if  they  be  any  wayes  offended , 
or  that  string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fall  foul.  Old  friends  become 
bitter  enemies  on  a  suddain,  for  toyes  and  small  offences ;  and  they  that  erst 
were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices  of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile,  and  per- 
secute one  another  to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.  So  long  as  they  are  behoveful,  they  love,  or  may  bestead  each 
other ;  but,  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be  expected,  as  they  do  by  an  old 
dog,  hang  him  up  or  casheer  him  ;  which  °>  Cato  counts  a  great  indecorum^ 
to  use  men  like  old  shoos  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  dunghil : 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  old  ox,  much  less,  to  turn  away  an  old 
servant :  but  they  in  stead  of  recompence,  revile  him ;  and  when  they  have 
made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villany,  (as  °  Bajazet  the  second,  emperor 
of  the  Turks,  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa)  make  him  away,  or,  in  stead  of  **  re- 
ward, hate  him  to  deatli,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.  In  a  word,  every 
man  for  his  own  ends.  Our  summum  bonum  is  commodity  ;  and  the  goddess 
we  adore,  Dea  moneta,  queen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  oflfer  sacrifice; 
which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  p  affections,  all  —  that  most  powerful 
goddess,  by  whom  we  are  reared,  depressed,  elevated,  *»  esteemed  the  sole 
commandress  of  our  actions — for  which  we  pray,  run,  ride,  go,  come,  labour, 
and  contend  as  fishes  do  for  a  crum  that  falleth  into  the  water.  It's  not 
worth,  vertue,  (that's  bonum  theatrale)  wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty, 
religion,  or  any  sufficiency,  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  *"  money,  greatness, 
office,  honour,  authority.  Honesty  is  accounted  folly ;  knavery,  policy ; 
■  men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  tliey  seem  to  be :  such 
shifting,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  counterplotting,  temporizing,  flattering, 
cozening,  dissembling,  *  that  of  necessity  one  must  highly  offend  God,  if  he 
be  conformable  to  the  world,  (Cretizare  cum  Crete)  or  else  live  in  contempt, 
disgrace,  and  misery.  One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness ;  another, 
austerity ;  a  third,  an  affected  kind  of  simplicity ;  when  as  indeed  he,  and 
he,  and  he,  and  tlie  rest,  are  "  hypocrites,  ambodexters,  out-sides,  so  many 
turning  pictures,  a  ^'  lion  on  the  on^  side,  a  lamb  on  the  other.  How  would 
Democritus  been  affected  to  see  these  things  ? 

i  Quid  forum  ?  locui  quo  alius  alium  circumvenit.  ^  Vastuin  chaos,  larrarum  emporium,  th6a- 

trum  hypocrisioSf  &c.  '  Nemo  caelum,  nemo  jusjurandum,  nemo  Jovem,  pluris  facit ;  sed  omnet 
apertU  oculis  bona  sua  computant.  Petron.  "Plutarch,  vit.  ejus.  Indecorum  animatis  ut  caU 
eels  uti  aut  vitris,  qun,  ubi  iracta,  abjicimus ;  nam,  ut  de  meipso  dicam,  nee  bovem  senem  vendi- 
derim.  nedum  homuiem  natu  ^randem,  laborb  socium.  ■  Jovius.  Cum  innumera  ilHus  beneficia 
rependere  non  posset  aliter,  interfici  jussit.  •  Beneficia  eousque  lata  sunt,  dum  videntur  soiri 
posse  :  ubi  multum  antevenere,  pro  grati&  odium  redditur.    Tac.  v  Paucis  carior  est  fides  quam 

pecunia.  Baliust.  «  Prima  fere  vota  et  cunctis,  &c.  '  Et  genus  et  fonnam  regina  pecunia  donat. 
Quaotam  quisque  su4  numraorum  servat  in  ari-&,  Tantum  habet  et  fidei.  •  Non  a  peritiA,  sed  ab 
omatu  et  vul^  vocibus,  habemur  excellentes.  Cardan.  I.  2.  de  cons.  <  Perjurata  suo  postponit 
numina  lucro  Mercator.— Ut  necessarium  sit  vel  Deo  displicere,  vel  ab  hominibus  eontemni.  vexari 
negligi.  "  Qui  Curios  simula&t,  et  Bacchanalia  virunt.  *  Tragelapho  simUes  vel  Centauris  sur- 
sum  homines,  deoT»um  equi. 
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To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  camelion,  or,  as  Proteus, 
wnnia  transformans  sese  in  miracula  rerum,  to  act  twenty  parts  and  persons 
at  once,  for  his  advantage — to  temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  planet, 
good  with  good,  bad  with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character 
for  every  one  he  meets — of  all  religions,  humours,  inclinations — to  fawn  like 
a  spanid,  mentitis  et  mimicis  obsequiis^  rage  like  a  lion,  bark  like  a  cur,  fight 
like  a  dragon,  sting  like  a  serpent,  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin 
like  a  tygre,  weep  like  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer 
over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch ;  tyrannize  in  one  place,  be  baffled  in 
another ;  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make  others  merry. 

To  see  so  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasanges 
betwixt  tongue  and  heart — men,  like  stage-players,  act  variety  of  parts, 
^  give  good  precepts  to  others  to  soar  aloft,  whilest  they  themselves  grovel 
on  the  ground. 

To  See  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  hb  hand,  '  quern  mallet  truncatum 
viderCj  y  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes, 
'magnifie  his  friend  unworthy  with  hyperbolical  elogiums — his  enemy  albeit 
a  good  man,  to  vilifie  and  disgrace  him,  yea,  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
livor  and  malice  he  can  invent. 

To  see  a  *  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace 
more  worth  than  the  magistrate ;  which  Plato  {lib,  ll.de  leg.)  absolutely 
forbids,  Epictetus  abhors.  An  horse  that  tills  the  ^  land  fed  with  chaff,  an 
idle  jade  have  provender  in  abundance  ;  him  that  makes  shoos  go  bare-foot 
himself,  him  that  sells  meat  almost  pined ;  a  toiling  drudge  starve,  a  drone 
flourish. 

To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools  heads,  men  like 
apes  follow  the  fashions,  in  tii-es,  gestures,  actions :  if  the  king  laugh,  all 
laugh; 


-« Rides?  m^ore cachinno 


Coacutitur :  flet,  si  lacrymas  coxupexit  amici. 

^Alexander  stooped;  so  did  his  courtiers:  Alphonsus  turned  his  head; 
and  so  did  his  parasites.  ^  Sabina  Poppeea,  Neros  wife,  wore  amber-colour'd 
hair;  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies  in  an  instant;  her  fashion  was  theirs. 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censured  out  of  opinion 
without  judgement :  an  inconsiderate  multitude,  like  so  many  dogs  in  a  vil- 
lage, if  one  bark,  all  bark  without  a  cause  :  as  fortunes  fan  turns,  if  a  man 
be  in  favour,  or  commended  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  hhn : 
^if  in  disgrace,  in  an  instant  ail  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he  is 
eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze,  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a  ^  man  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an  hun- 
dred oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  an  hundred  oxen  at  a  meal ;  nay  more,  to 
devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those  anthropophagi,  ^to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up,  like  a  snow-ball,  from  base  beggary  to  right 
worshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  into  honours 
and  offices ;  another  to  starve  his  genius y  damn  his  soul,  to  gather  wealth, 
which  he  shall  not  eujoy,  which  his  prodigal  ^  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an 
instant. 

*  PnsoepUs  suis  cesium  firomiUunt,  ipsi  interim  pulveris  terreni  vilia  mancipia.  >  ^neas  Syly. 
t  Arridere  bomines,  ut  sacviant :  blandiri  ut  fallant.  Cyp.  ad  Douatum.  'Love  and  hate  ar«  fike 
the  two  ends  of  a  jierspective  glass:  the  one  multiplies  ;  the  other  makes  le.sa.  »Mlnistri  locuple- 
tiores  ils  quihus  ministiatur ;  servus  migores  opes  habens  quam  patronus.  >>  Qui  tcrram  culunt,  equi 
paleis  pascantur ;  qui  otiantur,  caballi  aven&  sac^uantur :  aiscalceatus  discurrit,  qui  calceos  aliis  facit. 
»  Juven.  *  Bodin.  lib.  4.  de  repub.  c.  6.  •  Plinius,  1.  37.  c.  8.  CapiUos  habiut  succineos :  exinde 
factum  ut  omues  puellae  Romaoe  colorem  Ulura  afi'cctarent  'Oditdamnatos.  Juv.  s  Agrippa  ep. 
28.  L  7.  Quorum  cerebrum  est  in  ventre,  ingeuium  in  patinis.  ^  Psal.  They  eat  up  my  people  as 
bread.  '  Ahsumet  heres  Cecuba  dignior  servata  centum  clavibus,  et  mero  (ustluguet  pavimentum 
supeibis  pontiflcum  p Jtiote  cosnis.    Bior. 
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To  see  the  KtucoZriKiav  of  our  times,  a  man  bend  all  his  forces,  means,  time, 
fortunes,  to  be  a  favourites  favourites  favourite,  &c.  a  parasites  parasites 
parasite,  that  may  scorn  the  servile  vrorld,  as  having  enough  already. 

To  see  an  hirsute  beggars  brat,  that  lately  fed  on  scraps,  crept  and  whin'd, 
crying  to  all,  and  for  an  old  jerkin  ran  of  errands,  now  ruffle  in  silk  and 
satten,  bravely  mounted,  jovial  and  polite,  now  scorn  his  old  friends  and 
familiars,  neglect  his  kindred,  insult  over  his  betters,  domineer  over  all. 

To  see  a  scholar  crouch  and  creep  to  an  ilUterate  peasant  for  a  meals 
meat ;  a  scrivener  better  paid  for  an  obligation,  a  faulkner  receive  greater 
wages,  than  a  student ;  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a  day,  than  a  philosopher  in  a 
year ;  better  reward  for  an  hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  twelve  moneths  study  ; 
him  that  can  i  paint  Thais,  play  on  a  fiddle,  curl  hair,  &c.  sooner  get  prefer- 
ment than  a  philologer  or  a  poet. 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  like  .£sops  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a  ^  wittal 
wink  at  his  wifes  honesty,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all  other  affairs;  one 
stumble  at  a  straw,  and  leap  over  a  block  ;  rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul ;  scrape 
unjust  summs  with  one  hand,  purchase  great  mannors  by  corruption,  fraud, 
and  cozenage,  and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a 
remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c. — penny  wise,  pound  foolish ;  blind  men  judge 
of  colours ;  wise  men  silent,  fools  talk ;  '  find  fault  with  others,  and  do  worse 
themselves ;  *"  denounce  that  in  publick  which  he  doth  in  secret ;  and  (which 
Aurelius  Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus)  severely  censures  that  in  a  third,  of 
which  he  is  most  guilty  himself. 

To  see  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant,  venture  his  life  for  his  new 
master,  that  will  scarce  give  him  his  wages  at  years  end ;  a  countrey  colone 
toil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  that  devours  all  the 
gain,  or  lasciviously  consumes  with  phantastical  expences ;  a  noble  man  in 
a  bravado  to  encounter  death,  and,  for  a  small  flash  of  honour,  to  cast  away 
himself;  a  worldluig  tremble  at  an  executer,  and  yet  not  fear  hell-fire ;  to 
wish  and  hope  for  immortality,  desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means 
avoid  death,  a  necessary  passage  to  bring  him  to  it. 

To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow,  like  those  old  Danes,  qui  decollari  nuilunt 
quam  verberariy  dye  rather  than  be  punished,  in  a  sottish  humour  imbrace 
death  with  alacrity,  **  yet  scorn  to  lament  his  own  sins  and  miseries,  or  his 
dearest  friends  departures. 

To  see  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferred,  one  govern  towns  and  cities, 
and  yet  a  silly  woman  over-rules  him  at  home ;  command  a  province,  and 
yet  his  own  ^  servants  or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles  son 
did  in  Greece ;  p  What  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother 
willy  my  father  doth.  To  see  horses  ride  in  a  coach,  men  draw  it;  dogs 
devour  their  masters ;  towers  build  masons ;  children  rule ;  old  men  go  to 
school ;  women  wear  the  breeches ;  ^  sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c. 
and  in  a  word,  the  world  turned  upside  downward.    0 !  viveret  Democritus  ! 

'"To  insist  in  every  particular,  were  one  of  Hercules  labours;  there's  so 
many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.  Quantum  est  in  rebus  inane  ! 
And  who  can  speak  of  all?  Crimine  ah  uno  disce  omnes;  take  this  for 
a  taste. 

J  Qui  Thaldem  pingere,  inflare  tibiam,  crlspare  crinei.  ^  Doctui  spectare  lacunar.  'Tullius. 
Bat  enim  proprium  stultitUB  aliorum  cemere  vitia  oblirisci  auonim.  Idem  Aristippus  Cbaridemo 
apud  Lucianum.  Omnino  stultitis  cujusdam  esse  puto,  &c.  *  Ezecrari  publico  quod  oecalte  agat. 
Salrianua,  Ub.  de  pro.  Acres  ulclscendis  ritiis  quibus  ipti  vehenienter  indulgent  ■  Adamua,  eccL 
hist.  cap.  818.  Siquia  damnatua  Aierit,  Uetus  ene  gloria  eat ;  nam  lacrymaa,  et  planctom,  ceteraque 
compunctionum  genera,  qn»  noa  aalubria  oensemua,  ita  abominantur  Danl,  ut  nee  pro  peccatia  nee  pro 
deftmotis  amida  ulli  Here  liceat  •  Orbi  dat  leges  forts,  rix  famulum  r^t  sine  strepitu  domi. 
p Quidquid evo  toIo,  boc vult mater mea,  et  quod  mater  tuU,  fkcitnater.  <il)Tes,  olim  mite  pecus, 
none  tarn  indomitum  et  edax,  ut  homines  derorent,  ftc.  Moras,  utop.  lib.  1.  '  DiTcrsos  Tariis  tri- 
bult  natnra  Aiiores. 
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But  these  are  obvious  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easie  to  be  dis- 
cerned. How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen '  the  secrets 
of  their  hearts !  if  every  man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus 
would  have  had  in  Vulcan's  man,  or  (that  which  Tully  so  much  wisht)  it 
were  written  in  every  mans  forehead.  Quid  quisque  de  republicd  sentiret, 
what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  effected  in  an  instant,  which  Mercury 
did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make  him  discern  iemel 
ei  simul  rumares  et  susurros, 

Spet  hominum  eveas,  morbos,  rotanque  labom, 
it  paattm  toto  Tolitantct  sthere  < 


Blind  hopes  and  wishes,  their  thoughts  and  aflkirt, 

f  fly" 


Whispen  and  lumouTt,  and  those  flying 

that  he  could  eulnculorum  obductas  fares  recludere,  et  secreta  cordium 
penetrare,  (which  ^Cyprian  desired)  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as 
Lucians  Gallus  did  wiUi  a  feather  of  his  tail;  or  Gyg^s  invisible  ring,  or 
some  rare  perspective  glass,  or  otacousticon,  which  would  so  multiply  species, 
that  a  man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  "  Martianus  Capellas  Jupiter 
did  in  a  spear,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present  unto  him  all 
that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth)  observe  cuckolds  horns,  for- 
geries of  alchymists,  the  philosophers  stone,  new  projectors,  &c.  and  all  those 
works  of  darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes,  what  a  deal  of 
laughter  would  it  have  afforded  !  He  should  have  seen  wind-mills  in  one 
mans  head,  an  hornets  nest  in  an  other.  Or,  had  he  been  present  with 
Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiters  whispering  place,  ^  and  heard  one  pray 
for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather ;  one  for  his  wives,  another  for  his  fathers 
death,  &c.  to  ask  that  at  Gods  handy  which  they  are  abashed  any  man 
should  hear ;  how  would  he  have  been  confounded !  would  he,  think  you. 
or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were  well  in  their  wits  ?  Hcbc  sani  esse 
hominis  qui  sanus  juret  Orestes  ?  Can  all  the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyra 
cure  these  men  ?     No  sure,  ^  an  acre  of  hellebore  will  not  do  it. 

That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Senecas  blind  wo- 
man,  and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  *  seek  for  any  cure  of  it ;  for  pauci  vident 
morbam  suum  otnnes  atnant.  If  our  ^  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all 
means  possible  to  redress  it ;  '  and,  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send 
for  a  physician  ;  but,  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  we  take  no  notice  of  them. 
Lust  narrows  us  on  the  one  side,  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We 
are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions,  as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition, 
another  in  habit;  one  is  melancholy,  another  mad;  *and  which  of  us  all- 
seeks  for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his  error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ?  As  that 
stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle,  because  the  biting  fleas  should  not  find  him ; 
he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown  habit,  borrowed  titles,  because  no  body 
should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks  with  himself,  egomet  videor  tnihi 
sanus y  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  *tis  a  general  fault 
amongst  them  all,  that  ^  which  our  forefathers  have  approved,  diet,  apparel, 

•Draiocrit  ep.  prcd.  Hoa  dcjenuites  et  potantes  deprehendet,  hos  Tomentes,  Uloa  litigantes,  insi- 
diaa  molientes,  suflVagantes,  venena  miaoentes,  in  amicoram  aeensationem  subscrihentes,  hos  glorift, 
illos  ambitione  eupidilate,  meute  captoe»  ftc.  *Ad  Donat  ep.  8.  Ub.  1.  O  si  posses  in  specula 
snbljmi  constittttua,  ftc  •  Ub.  1.  de  nup.  Fhilol.  in  qui,  aula  singuli  nationum  populi  quotidianls 
Burtibaa  agitarent,  Telueebat  ^O  Jupnerl  continaat  mini  anrum,  hcreditas,  Ste.  Hultoa  da, 
iapiter,  anooa !  Dementia  quanta  est  hominum  I  turpissima  vota  Diis  insusurrant :  si  quis  admoTerit 
anrem,  ronticeseant ;  et  qu(M  scire  homines  nolunt,  Deo  narrant.  Benec.  ep.  10.  lib.  1.  *  Flautua, 
MenjBch.  Non  potest  hcc  res  hellebori  iugere  obtlnerier.  '  Eoque  gravior  morbus,  quo  ignotior 
perielitanti.  J  Que  Issdunt  oculos.  fesUnas  demere ;  si  quid  Eat  animum,  differs  curandi  tempus  in 
annom.  Uor.  *  Si  caput,  eras  dolet,  brachium,  &c.  medicnm  accersimus,  recte  et  honeste,  si  par 
etiam  industria  in  animi  morms  poneretur.  Job.  Peletius  Jesuita.  lib.  8.  de  hum.  afiipc.  morborumque 
caii.  ■  Etquotuaquiaqoe  tamen  est,  qui  contra  tot  pestes  medicum  requirat,  yel  ngrotare  se  agnos- 
~        "  '      '  meoic  "        '^'^ 


cat?  ebullit  ira.  See.    Et  nos  tamen  a>groa  esse  nesamua.    Incolumes  medicum  recusant        ^  Pnesens 
atai  atoltitiam  prisda  exprobrat    Bud.  de  affec.  fib.  5. 
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opinions,  humours,  customs,  manners,  we  deride  and  reject  in  our  time  as  ab- 
surd.    ^  Old  men  account  juniors  all  fools,  when  they  are  meer  dizards  ;  and 

(as,  to  sailers, terraqxte  urbesque  recedunt ^they  move;  the  land  stands 

still)  the  world  hath  much  more  wit ;  they  dote  themselves.  Turks  deride 
us,  we  them;  Italians  Frenchmen,  accounting  them  light  headed  fellows; 
the  French  scofF  again  at  Italians,  and  at  their  several  customs :  Greeks  have 
condemned  all  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism ;  the  world  as  much 
vilifies  them  now :  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode,  many  of 
their  fashions  ;  they  as  contemptibly  think  of  us;  Spaniards  laugh  at  all,  and 
all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our  actions, 
carriages,  dyet,  apparel,  customs  and  consultations ;  ^  we  scoff  and  point  one 
at  another,  when  as,  in  conclusion,  all  are  fools,  ^  and  they  the  veriest  asses 
that  hide  their  ears  most,  A  private  man,  if  he  be  resolved  with  himself,  or 
set  on  an  opinion,  accounts  all  ideots  and  asses  that  are  not  affected  as  he  is, 
^(nil  rectum,  nisi  quodplacxdt  sibiy  ducit)  that  are  not  so  minded,  ^{quod^ 

ue  volunt  homines,  se  bene  ve  lie  put  ant)  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he  doth. 

e  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  suam  quisque  sponsam,  mihi  meam,  let  every 
man  enjoy  his  own  spouse ;  but  his  alone  is  fair,  suus  amor^  Sfc.  and  scorns 
all  in  respect  of  himself,  ^  will  imitate  none,  hear  none  ^  but  himself,  as  Pliny 
said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in  I  *  - 
epistle  to  Dionysius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quisque  in 
alio  superfluum  esse  censet^  ipse  quod  non  hahet,  nee  curat ;  that  which  he 
hath  not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an  idle  quality, 
a  mere  foppery  in  another ;  like  iEsops  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  would 
have  all  his  fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.  The  Chineses  say,  that  we  Europeans 
have  one  eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  the  world  else  is  blind,  (though  J  Sea- 
liger  accounts  them  brutes  too,  merum  pecus)  :  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are 
only  wise,  others  indifferent;  the  rest,  beside  themselves,  meer  ideots  and 
asses.  Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we 
securely  deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of  the  rest, 
accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  aliend  optimum  Jrui  insanidy 
to  make  our  selves  merry  with  other  mens  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself 
is  more  faulty  than  the  rest :  mutato  nmnine,  de  tefabula  narratur :  he 
may  take  himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and,  which  one  calls  maximum 
stultitice  specimen,  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take 
notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  intelligens  se 
.  deridiculo  haberi,  saith  ^  Apuleius ;  'tis  his  own  cause ;  he  is  a  convict  mad- 
man, as  ^  Austin  well  infers :  In  the  eyes  of  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like 
one,  that  to  our  thinking  walks  with  his  heels  upward.  So  thou  laughest  at 
me,  and  I  at  thee,  both  at  a  third ;  and  he  returns  that  of  the  poet  upon 
us  again,  "*  Hei  mihi  !  insanire  me  aiunt,  quum  ipsi  ultro  insaniant.  We 
accuse  others  of  madness,  of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  our  selves : 
for  it  is  a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  Eccl.  10.  3.  points 
at),  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  insult,  vilifie,  condemn,  censure,  and 
caJl  other  men  fools  (Non  videmus  manticce  quod  a  tergo  est),  to  tax  that  in 
others,  of  which  we  are  most  faulty ;  teach  that  which  we  follow  not  our 
selves ;  for  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of  constancy,  a  prophane  liver  pre- 
scribe rules  of  sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard  himself  make  a  treatise  of  wisdom, 

•  Sen<*t  pro  shiltis  habent  jurenps.  Balth.  Ca^t  '  Clodius  aceusat  mttchos.  •  Omnium  stuU 
tissimi  qui  auriculas  studiose  tegunt  Sat  Menip.  'Hur.  Epist  3.  i  Prosper.  ^Statimsa- 
piunt.  statim  sclunt,  neminem  reverentur,  neminem  imitantur,  ipsi  sibi  exemplo.    Plin.  ep.  lib.  S. 

•Nulli  alteri sapere  concedit,  ne desipere  videatiir.   Agrip.       iOmnis  orbla a  Persia  ad 

Lnsitaniam.         ^2  Florid,  'August     Qualis  in  oculis  hominum  ^ui  iiiTersis  pedilius  ambulat, 

talis  in  oculis  sapientum  et  angelorum  qui  sibi  placet,  aut  cui  paaisiones  dominantur.     ■  Plautus, 
Mennchmi. 
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or,  with  Saliust,  to  rail  down-right,  at  spoilers  of  countreya,  and  yet  in  °  office 
to  be  a  mofit  grievous  poller  himself.  This  argues  weakness,  and  is  an  evident 
sign  of  such  parties  indiscretion.  ®  Peccat  uter  jiostrdm  cruce  dignius  ?  Who 
is  the  fool  now?  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we  are  Pali  mad  for 
company ;  and  so  'tis  not  seen :  societas  erroris  etdementitB  pariter  absurdi- 
tatem  et  admirationem  tollit.  Tis  with  us,  as  it  was  of  old  (in  *»Tullies  cen- 
sure at  least)  with  C.  Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hair-brain*d,  mad  fellow,  and 
80  esteemed  of  all,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  himself:  now  in 
such  a  case  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

l^imirum  insanis  paucis  Tidefttur,  eo  quod 
Maxima  pan  liominum  morbo  Jactatur  eodoro. 

When  all  aro  mad,  where  all  are  like  opprest. 
Who  can  diaoem  one  mad  man  from  tne  rest  ? 

But  put  the  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convict  of 
madness;  '^he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech, 
a  vain  humour  he  hath  in  building,  bragging,  jangling,  spending,  gaming, 
courting,  scribling,  prating,  for  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  "on  which 
he  dotes ;  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much :  yet,  with  all  the  rhetorick  thou 
hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but,  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding,  he 
will  persevere  in  his  dotage.  Tis  amabilis  insania,  et  mentis  gratissitnus 
error ^  so  pleasing,  so  dehcious,  that  he  *  cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  error, 
but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it.  Tell  him  what  the  event  will  be,  beggary, 
sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  madness;  yet  "a»  angry  man  will 
prefer  vengeance,  a  lascivious  his  whore ,  a  thief  his  booty,  a  glutton  his 
belly,  before  his  welfare.  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious 
man,  of  his  irregular  course ;  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  {Pol !  me  occidistis, 
amid!)  he  cryes  anon,  you  have  undone  him ;  and,  as  ^a  dog  to  his  vomit ^ 
he  returns  to  it  again ;  no  perswasion  will  take  place,  no  counsel :  say  what 
thou  canst, 

Clameg,  licet,  et  mare  coelo 
Confundaa,      ■    -gurdo  narraa : 

demonstrate,  as  Ulysses  did  to  "^Elpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  the  rest  of  his 
companions  those  swinish  rifen,  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour;  he  will  be 
a  hog  still :  bray  him  in  a  morter ;  he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an 
heresie,  or  some  perverse  opinion,  setled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  papists  are, 
convince  his  understanding,  shew  him  the  several  follies  and  absurd  fop- 
peries of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the 
sun,  'he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is;  and  as  he  said,  ^si  in 
hoc  errOy  libenter  erro,  nee  hiinc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo ;  I  will  do  as  I 
have  done,  as  my  predecessors  have  done,  *and  as  my  friends  now  do :  I  will 
dote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  *mad  or  no?  ^Heus,  age,  re- 
sponde!  are  they  ridiculous?  cedo  quemvis  arbitrum ;  are  they  sana  mentis, 

sober,  wise,  and  discreet?  have  they  common  sense  ? ^uter  est  insanior 

horum  ?  1  am  of  Democritus  opinion,  for  my  part;  I  hold  them  worthy  to 
be  laughed  at:  a  company  of  brain-sick  dizards,  as  mad  as  ** Orestes  and 
Athamas,  that  they  may  go  ride  the  ass,  and  all  sail  along  to  the  Anticyrce, 
in  the  ship  of  fools,  for  company  together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to 
prove  this  which  I  say,  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or 

■Ooremour  of  Afrirk  by  Caesars  appointment.  •  Nunc  sanitatis  patrocinium  est  insanientium 
turba.  Ben.  p  Pro  Roscio  A  merino.  Et,  quod  inter  omnes  constat,  insaniasimus,  nisi  inter  eos, 
qai  ipsiquoque  insaniunt.  ^  Necesse  est  eum  insanientibus  furore,  nisi  solus  relinaueris.  Petronius. 
'  (feoniam  non  est  genus  unura  stnltitio,  qak  me  insanire  putas  7  ■  Stultum  me  lateor,  liceat  con- 

^dere  verom,  Atque  etiam  insanum.  Uor.  *  Odi ;  nee  poNSum  cupiens  non  esse  quod  odi.  Ovid. 
Knore  grato  libenter  oranes  inManimus.  *  Amator  scortum  vite  praponit,  iracundus  vindictam,  fur 
prcdam,  paiasttusgnlam,  ambitiosus  honores,  avarus  opei«,  8cc,  odimus  hoec  et  accersimus.  Cardan. 
L  3.  de  conso.  *  Pror.  26.  U.  «  IMutarch.  Oryllo.  suilli  homines,  sic  Clem.  Alex.  to.  «Non 
prrsoadebis,  etiamsi  persoaseris.  7  Tully .  '  Malo  cum  illis  insanire,  quam  cum  aliia  bene  sentire. 
'  Vfcii  inter  hoa  enotriantur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  qui  in  culini  bene  olere.  Petroa. 
^  PcTBiua.       o  Hor.  8,  ser.       *  Vesanum  ezagitani  pueri,  innuptaque  puelltt. 
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swear;  1  think  you  will  believe  me  without  an  oath;  say  at  a  word,  are 
they  fools?  I  refer  it  to  you,  though  you  be  likewise  foob  and  madmen 
your  selves,  and  I  as  mad  to  ask  the  question :  for  what  said  our  comical 
Mercury  ? 

«  Jusfcum  ab  ii^ustb  petere  insipientia  est. 
I*Ie  stand  to  your  censure  yet,  what  think  you  T 

But,  for  as  much  as  I  undertook  at  first,  that  kingdoms,  provinces,  fami- 
lies, were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I  will  examine  them  in  parti- 
cular ;  and  that  which  I  have  hitherto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  general 
terms,  I  will  particularly  insist  in,  prove  with  more  special  and  evident 
ailments,  testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief. 


-'Nunc  aoDipe,  qnare 


Desipiant  onmes  «que  ac  tu. 

My  first  argument  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn  out  of  his 
sententious  quiver,  Prov.  3.  7.  Be  not  wise  in  thine  own  eyes.  And  26. 12. 
s  Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  oum  conceit  ?  more  hope  is  of  a  fool  than  of 
him,  Isaiah  pronounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  (cap.  5.  21.)  that  are 
wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  prudent  in  their  own  sight.  For  hence  we  may 
gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are  much  deceived  that  think  too 
well  of  themselves,  and  an  especial  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly. 
Many  men  (saith  **  Seneca)  had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they  not 
had  an  opinion  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already, 
even  before  they  had  gone  halfway,  too  forward,  too  ripe,  prceproperi,  too 
quick  and  ready,  ^cito  prudentes,  cito  pii,  cito  mariti,  cito  pratres,  cito 
sacerdotes,  cito  omnis  officii  capaces  et  curiosi :  they  had  too  good  a  con- 
ceit of  themselves,  and  that  marred  all — of  their  worth,  valour,  skill,  art, 
learning,  judgement,  eloquence,  their  good  parts :  all  their  geese  are  swans : 
and  that  manifestly  proves  them  to  be  no  better  than  fools.  In  former  times 
they  had  but  seven  wise  men;  now  you  can  scarce  find  so  many  fools. 
Thales  sent  the  golden  tripos,  which  the  fisherman  found,  and  the  oracle 
commanded  to  be  ^  given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,  &c.  If  such 
a  thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fight  for  it,  as  the  three  goddesses  did 
for  the  golden  apple — we  are  so  wise:  we  have' women-politicians,  children 
metaphysicians :  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make  perpetual  motions, 
find  the  philosophers  stone,  interpret  Apocalypsis,  make  new  theoricks,  a  new 
systeme  of  the  world,  new  logick,  new  philosophy,  &c.  Nostra  utique  regio^ 
saith  ^Petronius,  our  countrey  is  so  full  of  deified  spirits,  divine  souls,  that 
you  may  sooner  find  a  Ood  than  a  man  amongst  us ;  we  think  so  well  of  our 
selves,  and  that  is  an  ample  testimony  of  much  folly. 

My  second  argument  is  grounded  upon  the  like  place  of  Scripture,  which, 
thoueh  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and, 
by  Platos  good  leave,  I  may  do  it :  '  3/c  to  jcoXov  piyOcV  ovhtv  /3XanT«)  Foolsy 
(saith  David)  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,  ^c.  Psal.  107.  17.  Hence 
Musculus  infers,  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Rom.  2. 
Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil;  but 
all  do  evil.  And  Isai.  65.  14.  My  servants  shall  sing  for  joy ,  and  '^ye 
shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart ,  and  vexation  of  mind.  'Tis  ratified  by  the 
common  consent  of  all  philosophers.  Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan)  is  nothing 
else  but  folly  and  madness.  ^  Probus  quis  nobiscum  vivit  ?  Shew  me  an 
honest  man.  Nemo  malus,  qui  non  stultus:  'tis  Fabius  aphorism  to  the 
same  end.     If  none  honest,  none  wise,  then  all  fools.     And  well  may  they 

•  Plautus.  'Hot.  I.  8.  sat.  2.  R  Snperbam  stultitiam  PUoius  vocat  7.  crp.  81.  quod  semel  dixi, 
flzum  ratumque  sit  ^  Multi  sapientes  proculdubio  fuissent,  si  sese  non  putAaacnt  ad  sapienli» 
summum  penrenisse.  '  Idem.  i  Plutarchus,  Solone.  Detur  sapientiori.  ^  Tam  prsst* ntibus 
plena  est  numinibus,  ut  fitciliuspossis  Deum  quam  homincm  iuTenire.  >  Pulchrum  bis  dioere  non 
uocet        ■  Malefactors.       ■  Who  can  find  a  faithful  man  ?  Prov.  80.  8. 
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be  ao  accounted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  qui  iter  adomat  in 
occidentem^  qvum  properaret  in  orientem  ?  that  goes  backward  all  his  life, 
westward,  when  he  is  bound  to  the  east?  or  holds  him  a  wise  man  (saith 
^Muscnlus)  that  prefers  momentary  plecuures  to  eternity  ^  that  spends  his 
master* s  goods  in  his  absence  ^forthwith  to  he  condemned  for  it  ?  Necquid- 
quam  sapit^  qui  sUn  non  sapit.  Who  will  say  that  a  sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats 
and  drinks  to  overthrow  the  temperature  of  his  body  ?  Can  you  account  him 
wise  or  discreet  that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing 
that  should  procure  or  continue  it  ?  p  Theodoret,  (out  of  Plotinus  the  Platonist) 
holds  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do  that 
which  is  offensive  to  Ood,  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him ;  and, 
wken  he  voluntarily  neglects  his  own  safety,  and  contemns  the  means,  to 
thinh  to  be  delivered  by  another.     Who  will  say  these  men  are  wise? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent.  ^All  men  are 
carried  away  with  passion,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  Ac.  They  generally 
hate  those  vertues  they  should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate^ 
Therefore  more  than  melancholy,  quite  mad,  bruit  beasts,  and  void  of  rea- 
son, (so  Chrysostome  contends)  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,  as  **  Philo 
Jadseus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  of  all  such  that  are  carried  away  with 
passions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.  Where  is  fear  and  sorrow, 
there  (*  Lactantius  stilly  maintains)  wisdom  cannot  dwell, 

qui  cupiet,  metuet  quoque  imtto. 
Qui  metuena  vi^it,  liber  milii  non  erit  unqium. 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  Stoicks  are  of  opinion,  that,  where  is  any  the 
least  perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found.  What  more  ridiculous,  (as 
'Lactantius  urgedi)  than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont, 
threatned  the  mountain  Athos,  and  the  like  ?  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free 
from  passion  ?  ^  Mortalis  nemo  est,  quern  non  attingat  dolor  morbusve,  (as 
^  TuUy  determines  out  of  an  old  poem)  no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and 
sickness ;  and  sorrow  is  an  unseparable  companion  of  melancholy.  ^  Chry- 
sostome  pleads  farther  yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupi- 
fied,  and  void  of  common  sense :  for  how  (saith  he)  shall  I  know  thee  to  be 
a  man,  when  thou  hichest  lihe  an  ass,  neighest  lihe  an  horse  after  women, 
ravest  in  lust  like  a  bull,  ravenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion, 
Tokest  like  a  wolf,  as  subtile  as  a  fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  ?  Shall  I  say 
thou  art  a  man,  that  hast  all  the  symptomes  of  a  beast  ?  How  shall  I  know 
thee  to  be  a  man  ?  By  thy  shape  ?  That  affrights  me  more,  when  I  see  a 
beast  in  likeness  of  a  man. 

'  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnificam  vocem,  an  heroical  sp>eech,  a 
fool  still  begins  to  live,  and  accounts  it  a  filthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day 
to  lay  new  foundations  of  their  life  :  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels ; 
another  builds ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business ;  and  old  folks  are  as 
&r  out  as  the  rest :  O  dementem  senectutem  I  Tully  exclaims.  Therefore 
young,  old,  middle  age,  all  are  stupid,  and  dote. 

^  ^neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  others,  sets  down  three  special  wayes  to 

*  In  PML  49.  Qni  prsfert  momeotenea  aempiteniis,  qui  dilapidat  beri  absentia  bona,  mox  injus 
jooodna  et  damnanuua.  p  Perquam  ridiculum  est  bomines  ex  animl  seiitentiA  Tivere,  et,  quo  Diia 
"Snla  sant,  exequi,  et  tamen  a  solfs  Difs  relle  salroa  fieri,  quum  propria  salutls  cnram  abjeeerint. 
Tkeod.  e.  6.  de  provid.  lib.  de.  curat.  Or«c.  affect.         «  Sapiens,  sibi  qui  imperiosos,  ftc    Hor.  2. 


•fviwueisc.  •ixcies.  zi.  u.  w  nereis  oiuerness,  mere  is  no  uuaerscanatnff.  rrov.  iz.  io.  An 
gigr^nian  is  a  fool.  "  3  Tusc.  Injuria  in  sai>ientem  nun  cadit.  «  Hom.  £  in  8  Epist.  ad  Cur. 
Honiaem  te  agnoacere  nequeo,  cum  tamquam  asinus  recaleitres,  lascivias  ut  taunis,  hinnias  ut  equus 
FMt  mutieres,  ut  ursus  ventri  indulgeas,  quum  rapias  ut  lupus,  &c.  At  (inquis)  formam  hominis 
w>eo.  Id  ma^  terret,  quum  feram  buman4  specie  ridere  me  putem.  *■  Epist.  1.  8.  13.  Stultua 
*Rnper  incipit  vivere.  Fceda  bominum  leritas  !  nova  qnotidie  fundamenta  yitso  ponere,  novas  spes, 
T^'  T  De  oarial.  miser.  Stultus.  qui  quierit  quod  nequit  invenire,  stultus  qui  qu»rit  quod  nocet 
taventoni,  stnltus  qui  cum  pluies  babet  callfs,  deteriorem  deligit.    Mihi  viaentur  omnes  deliri. 
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find  a  fool  by.  He  is  a  fool  that  seeks  that  he  can  not  find  :  he  is  a  Ibol 
that  seeks  that,  which,  being  found,  will  do  him  more  harm  than  good  :  he 
is  a  fool,  that,  having  variety  of  ways  to  bring  him  to  his  journeys,  end, 
takes  that  which  is  worst.  If  so,  me  thinks  most  men  are  fools.  Examine 
their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive  what  dizards  and  mad  men  the 
major  part  are. 

Beroaldus  will  have  drunkards,  afternoon-men,  and  such  as  more  than 
ordinarily  delight  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  quencheth  thirst  (so 
Panyasis  the  poet  determines  in  Atheneeus) :  secunda  Gratiis,  HoriSy  et 
Dionysio — the  second  makes  merry  :  the  third  for  pleasure  :  quarta  ad  in- 
saniam,  the  fourth  makes  them  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  what  a  cata- 
logue of  mad  men  shall  we  have !  what  shall  they  be  that  drink  four  times 
four  ?  Nonne  supra  omnem  furor  em  ^  supra  omnem  insanianiy  reddunt  insa-^ 
nissimos?   I  am  of  his  opinion,  they  are  more  than  mad,  much  worse  tiian  mad. 

The  *  Abderites  condemned  Democritus  for  a  mad  man,  because  he  was 
sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profusely  merry.  Hac  patrid  (saith 
Hippocrates)  ob  risum  furere  et  insanire  dicunt ;  his  countrey  men  hold 
him  mad,  because  he  laughs:  ^and  therefore  he  desires  him  to  advise  all 
his  friends  at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  laugh  too  much,  or  be  over  sad.  Had 
those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what  ^  fleering  and 
grinning  there  is  in  this  age,  they  would  certainly  have  concluded,  we  had 
been  all  out  of  our  wits. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Ethicks,  holds,  felix  idemque  sapiens,  to  be  wise  and 
happy,  are  reciprocal  terms.  Bonus  idemque  sapiens  honestus,  Tis  ^  Tullies 
paradox :  wise  men  are  free,  but  fools  are  slaves :  liberty  is  a  power  to  live 
according  to  his  own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves.  Who  hath  this  liberty  ? 
Who  is  free  ? 


'  sapiens  sibique  imperiosus. 


Qupm  neque  paupcries,  neque  mors,  neqne  vincula  teiront ; 
Responsare  cupioinibus,  contemners  honores 
Fortis,  et  in  selpso  totus  teres  atque  rotundus. 

He  is  wise  that  can  command  his  own  will. 
Valiant  and  constant  to  himself  still. 
Whom  poverty,  nor  death,  nor  bands  can  fri$(ht. 
Checks  his  desires,  scorns  honours,  just  and  right. 

But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  if  no  where,  then  e  diametro,  we  all 
are  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.     Nemo  malus  felix.     But  no  man  is  hs^^py 

in  this  life,  none  good  ;  therefore  no  man  wise.     •  Rari  quippe  boni .     For 

one  vertue,  you  shall  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  party — pauci  Promethei,  multi 
Epimethei.  We  may  peradventure  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others 
for  favour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Ludovit  us  Pius,  &c.  and 
describe  the  properties  of  a  wise  man,  as  TuUy  doth  an  orator,  Xcnophon 
Cyrus,  Castillo  a  courtier,  Galen  temperament ;  an  aristocracy  is  described 
by  politicians.     But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ? 

.  Vir  bonus  et  sapiens,  ijualem  Tix  repperit  unnna 
Millibus  e  multis  hominum  consultus  Apollo. 

A  wise,  a  f^ood  man  in  a  million, 
ApoUo  consulted  could  scarce  find  one 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself :  but  Trismegistus  adds,  maximum  miraculum 
homo  sapiens :  a  wise  man  is  a  wonder  :  multi  Thyrsigeri,  pauci  Bacchi. 

Alexander,  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king 
Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it,  he  reserved  it  to  keep 
Homers  works,  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  humane  wit:  and  yet '^ Sea* 
liger  upbraids  Homers  Muse,  nutricem  insana  sapientim,  a  nursei'y  of  mad- 

amentes.  &c.  »Ep.  Damageto.  •  Amicis  nostris  Rhodi  didto.  ne  nimium  rfdeant,  ant  nimium 
trisfes  sint  *  Per  multum  risum  poteris  coRnoscere  stultum.  OfRc.  8.  c.  9.  <  Sapientes  liberi, 
stulti  servi.    Libertas  est  potestas,  &c.        *  Hor.  8.  ser.  7.        •  Juren.        '  Hypercrlte. 
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ness,  ^impudent  as  a  court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing.  Jacobus  Mycillus, 
Gilbertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all  posterity,  admire  Lucians 
luxuriant  wit :  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and  calk  him  the 
Cerbems  of  the  Muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified, 
is,  by  Lactantius  a^id  Theodoret,  condemned  for  a  fool.  Plutarch  extolls 
Senecas  wit  beyond  edl  the  Greeks — nuUi  secundus :  yet  ^Seneca  saith  of 
himself,  when  I  would  solace  my  self  with  a  fool,  I  reflect  upon  my  self; 
and  there  I  have  him.  Cardan,  in  his  sixteenth  book  of  SubtUties,  reckons 
up  twelve  supereminent,  acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  atid  wis- 
dom— Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,  Archytas  Tarentinus,  Euclide,  G«ber, 
that  first  in  venter  of  algebra,  Alkindus  the  mathematician,  both  Arabians, 
with  others.  But  his  triummri  terrarum,  far  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptole- 
mceus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger  {exercitat,  224)  scoffs  at  this  cen- 
sure of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters,  and  mechanicians :  he  makes 
Gralen, ^m^n'am  Hippocratis^  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates :  and  the  said  *  Cardan 
himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness, 
obscurity,  confusion.  Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  meer  ideots,  infants 
in  physick  and  philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  calcu- 
lator, qui  pene  modum  excessit  humani  ingenii;  and  yet  JLud.  Vives  calls 
them  nugas  Suisse ticas :  and  Cardan  opposite  to  himself  in  another  place, 
centemns  those  antients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^  majoresque  nostras^  ad 
prtFsentes  collatos,  juste  pueros  appellari.  In  conclusion,  the  said  ^Cardan 
and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men,  '"but  only 
prophets  and  apostles : — how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard  before. 
We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  our  selves,  and  seek  for  applause:  but  hear 
Saint  °  Bernard,  quanto  magis  foras  es  sapiens,  tanto  magis  intus  stultus 
efficeris,  ^c.  in  omnibus  es  prudens,  circa  teipsum  insipiens  :  the  more  wise 
thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thy  self.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there 
is  some  folly  approved,  a  divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual 
drunkenness  in  the  saints  of  God  themselves:  Sanctam  insaniam  Bernard 
calls  it,  (though  not,  as  blaspheming  ^Vorstius  would  inferr  it  as  a  passion 
incident  to  God  himself,  but)  familiar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor. 
he  was  a  fool,  Sfc,  and  Rom.  9.  he  wisheth  himself  to  be  anathematized  for 
them.  Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when  the  soul  is 
elevated  and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  the 
poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense,  with  the 
poet,  Hnsanire  lubet:  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  qtiisque  paret ; 
let*s  all  be  mad  and  ^drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake  and  go  beyond  our 
commission  :  we  reel  to  the  opposite  part;  'we  are  not  capable  of  it;  *and, 
as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vos  Qraci  semper  pueri,  vos  Britanni,  Gallic 
Germani,  Itali,  SfC,  you  are  a  company  of  fools. 

Proceed  now  apartibus  ad  totum,  or  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you 
shall  find  no  other  issue.  The  parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  in  this 
following  preface.  The  whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction. 
Every  multitude  is  mad.  ^bellua  multorum  capitum,  precipitate  and  rash, 
without  judgement,  stultum  animal,  a  roaring  rout.  ^  Roger  Bacon  proves 
it  out  of  Aristotle — vulgus  dividi  in  oppositum  contra  sapientes :  quod  vulgo 
videtur  verum,  falsum  est ;  that  which  the  commonalty  accounts  true,  is 

t  Vi  malier  aulica nullius  putlens.  ^  Epist.  33.    Qiiando  fatuo  delectari  rolo,  non  est  lon>^*  qu»- 

tendut ;  me  rideo.  *  Primo  cnntradicentium.  J  Lib.  de  caussis  corrupt,  artium.  ^Actione  ad 
subtil,  in  Seal.  foLl^. 26.  'Lib.  1.  de  sap.  "Vide,  miser  homo,  quia  tutum  est  vanitas,  totum 
itnltitia,  totum  dementia,  quidquid  facis  in  hoc  mundo,  priDter  hoc  solum  quod  propter  Deum  faoix. 
Ser.  de  miser,  bom.  "In  8  Platonia,  dial.  1.  de  justo.  •  Dum  iram  et  odium  m  Deo  ret-erft  ponit. 
9'W'vr%.\.  ErL8.  vPs.  inebriabuntur  ab  ubertate  dom^  'In  Psal.  104.  Aust.  'In  Platonia 
TSm.  •aeetdoa  iEjffyptius.  *  Hor.  Vulgus  insanum.  «  Parot  ea  dirisio  probabilit,  %c.  ex  Arist. 
Top.  lib.  1.  c.  8.    Bog.  Bac.  Epist.  de  secret,  art.  et  nat.  c.  8.    Non  est  judicium  in  rulgo. 
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victofis  pendet  nutu  :  such  is  their  slavery,  their  lives  and  souls  depend  upon 
his  insolent  will  and  command — a  tyrant  that  spoyls  all  wheresoever  he 
comes;  insomuch  that  an  Uiistorian  coknplains,  if  an  old  inhabitant  should 
now  see  them,  he  would  not  know  them ;  if  a  traveller y  or  stranger,  it  would 
grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them — whereas  ('"Aristotle  notes)  novce  exactiones, 
nova  onera  imposita,  new  hurdens  and  exactions  daily  come  upon  them, 
(like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  Ub.  2.)  so  ^ievous  ut  viri  uxores,  patresjilias 
prostituerent,  ut  exactoribus  e  qucestu,  &c.  they  must  needs  be  discontent: 
hittc  civitatum  gemitus  et  ploratus,  as  ^Tully  holds;  hence  come  those  com- 
plaints and  tears  of  cities,  poor,  miserable,  rebellious,  and  desperate  subjects, 
as  ^Hippolytus  adds :  and,  Pas  a  judicious  countrey-man  of  ours  observed  not 
long  since  in  a  survey  of  that  gi*eat  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived  much 
grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  manifold  and  manifest  com- 
plainings in  that  kind ;  that  the  state  was  like  a  body  wldch  had  lately 
taken  physick,  whose  humours  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  so 
much  by  purging,  that  nothing  was  left  but  melancholy. 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites, 
epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew — Q^id  hypocrisi  fragilius?  what  so 
brittle  and  unsure  ?  what  sooner  subverts  their  estates,  than  wandring  and 
raging  lusts  on  their  subjects  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  They  that 
should  face m  prceferre,  lead  the  way  to  all  vertuous  actions,  are  the  ring- 
leaders oftentimes  of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  courses ;  and  by  that  means 
their  countries  are  plagued,  ^and  they  themselves  often  ruined,  banished  or 
murdered  by  conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardanapalus  was,  Dionysius 
junior,  Heliogabalus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius,  Timocrates,  Childe- 
ricus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Galeacius  Sforsia,  Alexander  Me- 
dices,  &c. 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  factious,  am- 
bitious, emulators,  they  tear  a  common-wealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfes 
and  Gibellines,  disturb  the  quietness  of  it,  ''and,  with  mutual  murders,  let  it 
bleed  to  death.     Our  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities, 
*  and  the  miseries  that  issue  from  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse-leeches,  hungry,  griping,  corrupt, 
■covetous,  avariticB  mancipia,  ravenous  as  wolves,  (for,  as  Tully  writes, 
qui  prceest,  prodest ;  et  qui  pecudibus  pneest,  debet  evrum  utilitati  inser- 
vire)  or  such  as  prefer  their  private  before  the  public  good  (for,  as  4ie  said 
long  since,  res  privatce  publicis  semper  officere) — or  whereas  they  be  illite- 
rate, ignorant,  empiricks  in  policy,  ubi  deest  facultas,  ^virtus ^  (Aristot.  poL 
5.  cap.  8.)  et  scientia,  wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in  authority  by  birth- 
right, or  for  their  wealth  and  titles — there  must  needs  be  a  fault,  ^'a  great 
defect,  because,  as  an  ^old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are  not  alwayes  fit 
— of  an  infinite  number,  few  alone  are  senators  ;  and  of  those  few,  fewer 
good ;  and  of  that  small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  men,  few  that 
are  learned,  wise,  discreet^  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  such  places-^it 
must  needs  turn  to  the  confusion  of  a  state. 

For,  as  the  *  princes  are,  so  are  the  people ;  qualis  rex,  talis  grex  :  and, 

I  Sabellicus.  Si  quU  incola,  retus,  non  agnosceret ;  si  quls  peregriaus,  ing^miscerpt  *>  Polit  I.  5. 
c.  6.  Crudi'litos  principum,  impunitas  stcelerum,  violatio  legiim,  peuulatiu  pecuuis  publice,  &c. 
■  Epist.  «  De  increm.  urb.  cao.  20.  Subdili  tniseri,  rebi'Ues,  desperati.  &c.  p  R.  Dalfington,  1595, 
concluaio  lib»i.  ^Boterus,  1.  9.  c.  4.  PuUt  Quo  fit  ut  aut  rebus  desperatis  exulent  aut  conjura- 
tione  subditurum  crudplissime  tandem  trucidcntur.  'Mutuis  odiis  et  csdibus  exhausti,  &c.  •  La- 
cra  ex  inalis,  sceleratisaue  caussis.  *  Sallust.  "  For  must  part,  we  mistake  the  name  of  politicians, 
accounting  such  as  read  Machiavel  and  Tacitus,  great  statesmen,  that  can  dispute  of  pulitical  precepts, 
supplant  and  overthrow  their  adversaries,  enrich  themselves,  get  honour,  dissemble.  But  what  is 
this  to  the  bene  ec«e,  or  preservation  of  a  common-wealth  ?  *  Imperium  su&pte  sponte  rorruit. 
V  Apul.  Prim.  Fior.  Ex  iuaumerabilibus,  pauci  seuatores  genere  nobiles ;  e  coasuUribus  pauci  boni ; 
e  bonis  adhuc  pauci  eruditi.  *Non  solum  vitia  concipiunt  ipsl  principos,  sed  etiam  infimduut  in 
civitatem ;  pluM^ue  exemplo,  quam  pcccato,  nooent,    Cic.  1.  de  leglous. 
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which  '  Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  ^m  Macedoniis  regem  erudit,omnes 
etiam  subditos  eruditylie  that  teacheth  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  his 
subjects,  is  a  true  saying  still. 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  hook. 
Where  subjects  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look, 

——^— Velocius  et  citius  no8 

Corrumpunt  vitiorum  exempla  dumestica,  magnis 
Cum  subeant  aniinos  auctoriuus ..___ 

their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained  :  if  they  be  prophane, 
irreligious,  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  factious,  covetous,  ambitious,  illite- 
rate, so  will  the  commons  most  part  be,  idle,  unthrifls,  prone  to  lust,  drunk- 
ards, and  therefore  poor  and  needy  (J  veyla  trraaiy  iuTroiei,  Kia  icaKovpyiayy  for 
poverty  begets  sedition  and  villany)  upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and 
rebel,  discontent,  still  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging,  apt  to  all  out- 
rages, thefts,  treasons,  murders,  innovations,  in  debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  out- 
laws, profligattB  fames,  ac  vita.  It  was  an  old  '  politicians  aphorism,  they 
that  are  poor  and  had,  envy  rich^  hale  good  meUy  abhor  the  present  govern- 
ment^  wish  for  a  new,  and  w*mld  have  all  turned  topsie  turvy.  When 
Catihne  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  such  debauched  rogues  toge- 
ther :  they  were  his  familiars  and  coadjutoi*s,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels, 
most  part,  in  all  ages — Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generally  riotous  and  contentious,  where  there  be  many  dis- 
cords, many  laws,  many  law-suits,  many  lawyers,  and  many  physicians,  it  is 
a  manifest  sign  of  a  distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  *  Plato  long  since  main- 
tained: for,  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for  them- 
selves, and  tliat  body  politick  diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound — a  general 
mischief  in  these  our  times,  an  unsensible  plague,  and  never  so  mariy  of  them  ; 
which  are  now  multiply ed{9dS\h  Mat.  Geraldus,  ^  a  lawyer  himself,)  as  so  many 
locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the  countrey,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  a  supercilious,  bad,  covetous,  litigious  generation  of  men — ^crumeni^ 
mulga  natio,  Sfc.  a  purse-milking  nation,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned  vul- 
tures, ^qui  ex  injurid  vivunt  et  sanguine  civium,  thieves  and  seminaries  of  dis- 
cord, worse  than  any  polers  by  the  high  way  side,  auri  accipitres,  auri  extere^ 
bronides^pecuniarum  hamiola,  quadruplatores,  curice  harpagones,fori  tiiitin- 
nabulu  monstra  hominum,  mangones,  Sfc.  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of  irreligious  har- 
pyes,  scraping,  griping,  catch-poles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  petty-foggers, 
rabulasforenses — love  and  honour,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  laws,  and  worthy 
lawyers,  that  are  so  many  ^  oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well  governed  oommon- 
wealth)  without  nrt,  without  judgement,  that  do  more  harm,  as  ^Livy  saith, 
quam  hella  externa ^  fames,  morbive,  than  sickness,  wairs,  hunger,  diseases :  and 
cause  a  most  incredible  destruction  of  a  common- wealth,  saith  k  Sesellius,  a 
famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris.  As  ivy  doth  by  an  oke,  imbrace  it  so  long, 
until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do  they  by  such  places  they  inhabit : 
no  counsel  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  pramulseris :  he 
must  be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish ;  better  open  an  oyster  without 
a  knife.  Experto  erede,  (saith  ^  Salisburiensis)  :  in  manus  eorum  millies  in- 
cidi  ;  et  Charon  immitis,  qui  nulli  pepercit  unquam,  his  longe  clemeiitior  est 
— /  speak  out  of  experience ;  /  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them  ; 

rEplsL  ad  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.  Paupertas  seditionem  gignit  et  maleficium.  Arist.  pel.  2.  c.  7. 
■SaUust.  Semper  in  eivitate,  quibua  opes  nulls  sunt,  bonis  iiivident;  vetera  odere;  nova  exoptaut ; 
odio  sujuram  renim  mutari  omnia  petunt.  "Delegibus.  Prufligatiu  in  repub.  disci  pi  Liiae  est  indi- 
cium jurisperttorum  numerus,  et  medicorum  copia.  >>  In  prscf.  stud,  juris.  Multiplicantur  nunc  in 
terns,  at  locusta*,  non  patris  parentes,  sed  pestes,  pessimi  homines,  mzgore  ex  parte  supetciliosi,  cou- 
■tentiosi,  &c. — llcltum  latrocinium  exercent.  «  Dousa,  epid.  Loquutuleia  turba,  vultures  togati. 
'Bare.  Argon.  •Juriscunsultidomus  oraculum  civitatis.  Tully.  ^Lib.  3.  c  Lib.  1.  de  rep, 
Gallonnn.    Incredibilem  reipub.  peTuiciem  atlerunt.       ^  Pulycrat.  lib. 
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and  Charon  himself  is  more  gentle  than  they  :*  heis  contented  with  his  single 
pay  ;  but  they  multiply  still :  they  are  never  satisfied :  besides  they  have 
damnificas  linguas,  (as  he  terms  it)  nisifunibus  argenteis  vincicis  :  they  must 
be  feed  to  say  nothing,  and  J  get  more  to  hold  their  peace,  than  we  can  to  say 
our  best.     They  will  speak  their  clients  fair,  and  invite  them  to  their  tables  : 
but  (as  he  follows  it)  ^  of  all  injustice y  there  is  none  so  pernicious  as  that  of 
theirs,  which,  when  they  deceive  most,  will  seem  to  be  honest  men.    They  take 
upon  them  to  be  peace-makers,  etfovere  caussas  humilium,  to  help  them  to 
their  right :  patrodnantur  affiictis ;  *  but  all  is  for  their  own  good,  ut  loculos 
pleniorum  exhauriant :  they  plead  for  poor  men  gratis ;  but  they  are  but  as  a 
stale  to  catch  others.     If  there  be  no  jar,  ^  they  can  make  ajar,  out  of  the  law 
it  self  find  still  some  quirk  or  other,  to  set  them  at  odds,  and  continue  causes 
so  long,  {lustra  aliquot)  I  know  not  how  many  years,  before  the  cause  is 
heard :  and  when  'tis  judged  and  determined,  by  reason  of  some  tricks  and 
errours,  it  is  as  fresh  to  begin,  after  twice  seven  years  sometimes,  as  it  was  at 
first ;  and  so  they  prolong  time,  delay  suitb  till  they  have  enriched  themselves, 
and  beggared  their  clients.     And,  as  °  Cato  inveighed  against  Isocrates  scho- 
lars, we  may  justly  tax  our  wrangling  lawyers, — they  do  consenescere  in  liti- 
buSy  are  so  litigious  and  busie  here  on  earUi,  that  I  think  they  will  plead  their 
clients  causes  hereafter,  some  of  them  in  hell.     ^  Simlerus  complains,  amongst 
the  Suissers,  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that,  when  they  should  make  an 
end,  they  begin  controversies,  and  protract  their  causes  many  years,  per- 
swading  them  their  title  is  good,  till  their  patrimonies  be  consumed,  and 
that  they  have  spent  more  in  seeking,  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  they  shall 
get  by  the  recovery.     So  that  he  that  goes  to  law  (as  the  proverb  is)  p  holds 
a  wolf  by  the  ears ;  or,  as  a  sheep  in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he 
prosecute  his  cause,  he  is  consum^  :  if  he  surcease  his  suit,  he  loseth  all :  what 
difierence  ?    They  had  wont  heretofore ,  saith  ^  Austin ,  to  end  matters ,  per  com- 
munes arbitros ;  and  so  in  Switzerland,  (we  are  informed  by  ''Simlerus)  they 
had  some  common  arbitrators  or  dayesmen  in  every  town,  that  made  a  friendly 
composition  betwixt  man  and  man :  and  he  much  wonders  at  their  honest  sim- 
plicity ,  that  could  keep  peace  so  well,and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means. 
At  •  Fez  in  Africk,  they  have  neither  lawyers,  nor  advocates;  but,  if  there  be 
any  controversies  amongst  them,  both  parties,  plaintifi'and  defendant,  come 
to  their  Alfakins  or  chief  judge ;  and  at  once,  toithout  any  farther  appeals  or 
pitiful  delays,  the  cause  is  heard  and  ended.     Our  fore-fathers,  (as  ^  a  worthy 
chorographer  of  ours  observes)  had  wont,  pauculis  cruculis  aureis,  with  a  few 
golden  crosses,  and  lines  in  verse,  to  make  all  conveyances,  assurances.    And 
such  was  the  candour  and  integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  that  a  deed,  (as  I 
have  oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whole  manor,  was  implicite  contained  in  some 
twenty  lines,  or  thereabouts ;  like  that  scede  or  scytala  Lcu:onica,  so  much 
renowned  of  old  in  all  contracts,  which  "Tully  so  earnestly  commends  to 
Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lysander,  Aristotle,  polit,  Thucydides,  lib,  1 .  ^  Dio- 
dorus,  and  Suidas,  approve  and  magnifie,  for  that  Laconick  brevity  in  this 
kind ;  and  well  they  might ;  for,  according  to  ^  Tertullian,  certa  sunt  pauds, 


noa 

ut  boni  Yiri  esse  Tideantur.  '  Nam  quocanque  modo  caiuita  prooedat,  hoc  semucr  agit 
implcantur,  elai  avaiitia  neqait  aatian.  ■"Camden,  in  NoTfolk.  Qui,  si  nihil  sit  litium,  e  juris 
aplcibus  lilea  tamen  serere  calleuL  ■  Plutarch,  vit.  Cat  CauMUs  aoud  inferos,  quas  in  suam  fldem 
receperunt,  patrocinio  suo  tuebnntur.  •  Lib.  8.  de  Helret  repub.  rf on  expliuaudis,  sed  moliendis 
controversiis  operam  dant,  ita  ut  lites  in  multos  annos  extrahantur,  sununA  cum  molestlA  utriusque 
partis,  et  dum  interea  patrimonla  exhauriuntur.  p  Lupum  auribus  tenent  ^  Hor.  ^Lib.^  de 
HelreL  repub.    Judiees  quocunque  paso  cunstituunt,  qui  araidL  aliqui  transactione,  si  fieri  possit,  Lites 

I  tollant.  Ego  majorum  nostrorum  simpUeitatem  admiror,  qui  sic  caussas  gravissimas  composuerint,  &c. 

I  •  Clenard  1. 1.  ep.    8i  qua  controrersiB,  utraque  pan  judicem  adit :  is  semel  et  timul  rem  transigit, 

audit :  nee,  quid  sit  appeliatio,  lacrymoeakiue  more,  noscunt        *  Camden.       «  Lib.  10.  epist  ad 
Atticum,  epist.  11.       *Biblioth.  1.  8.       «Lib.  de  Ajilm. 
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there  is  much  more  certainty  in  fewer  words.  And  so  was  it  of  old  through* 
oat :  but  now  many  skins  of  parchment  will  scarce  serve  turn :  he  that  buys 
and  selb  a  house,  must  have  a  house  full  of  writings ;  there  be  so  many  cir- 
cumstances, so  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  particulars 
(to  avoid  cavillation  they  say) :  but  we  find,  by  our  woful  experience,  that, 
to  subtle  wits,  it  is  a  cause  of  inuch  more  contention  and  variance ;  and 
scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by  one,  which  another  will  not 
find  a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at :  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  errour, 
all  is  disannulled.  That  which  is  law  to  day,  is  none  to  morrow ;  that  which 
is  sound  in  one  mans  opinion,  is  most  faulty  to  another ;  that,  in  conclusion, 
here  is  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion.  We  bandy  one 
against  another ;  and  that,  which  long  since  *  Plutarch  complained  of  them 
in  Asia,  may  be  verified  in  our  times — These  men,  here  assembled,  come  not 
to  sacrifice  to  their  gods,  to  offer  Jupiter  their  first  fruits,  or  merriments  to 
Bacchus;  but  an  yearly  disease,  exasperating  Asia,  hath  brought  them 
hither,  to  make  an  end  of  their  controversies  and  law  suits.  Tis  multitudo 
perdentium  et  pereuntium,  a  destructive  rout,  that  seek  one  anothers  mine. 
Such,  most  part,  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  termers,  clients:  new  stirs  every 
day,  mistakes,  errours,  cavils,  and  at  this  present,  (as  I  have  heard)  in  some 
one  court,  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  causes :  no  person  free,  no  title 
almost  good,  with  such  bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastina- 
tions, delayes,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent), 
violence  and  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both 
or  all :  but,  as  Paul  reprehended  the  ^  Corinthians  long  since,  I  may  more 
appositely  infer  now  :  There  is  a  fault  amongst  you;  and  I  speak  it  to  your 
shame.  Is  there  not  a  '  wise  man  amongst  you,  to  judge  between  his  bre- 
thren?  but  that  a  brother  goes  to  law  with  a  brother?  And  *  Christs 
counsel  concerning  law-suits  was  never  so  fit  to  be  inculcated,  as  in  this  age  : 
*  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly,  Sfc.     Matth.  5.  25. 

I  could  repeat  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must  disturb  a  body 
politick  : — ^to  shut  up  all  in  brief,  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and 
wise  princes,  there  all  things  thrive  and  prosper ;  peace  and  happiness  is  in 
that  land  :  where  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barba- 
rous, uncivil ;  a  paradise  is  turned  to  a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the 
rest,  our  next  neighbours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  wit- 
ness, that  in  a  short  time,  by  that  prudent  policy  of  the  Romans,  was  brought 
from  barbarism ;  see  but  what  Ceesar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old 
Germans :  they  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia ;  yet,  by  planting  of 
colonies  and  good  laws,  they  became,  from  barbarous  outlaws,  ^  to  be  full  of 
rich  and  populous  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  flourishing  kingdoms. 
Even  so  might  Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish,  have  been  civilized  long  since, 
if  that  order  had  been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colo- 
nies, &c.  I  have  read  a  ^discourse,  printed  anno  1612,  discovering  the  true 
causes,  why  Ireland  was  never  intirely  subdued^  or  brought  under  obedience 
to  the  crown  of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesties  happy  reign. 
Yet,  if  hb  reasons  were  thoroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am 
afraid  he  would  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to  tiie  dis- 
honour of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lye  so  long  waste.     Yea,  and  if  some  tra- 


Ptal.  4S.  8.  'Of  which  text  md  two  learned  Sermons,  •  so  intituled,  and  preached  by  oar  Beffias 
Professor,  D.  Ptidesox :  printed  at  London  by  FobUx  Kingston,  lOl.  »  SBpTus  bona  materia  cSsat 
riae  aitlSee.  Bobdlleiia,  de  Oermanli.  Si  qnis  Tideret  Oermanlam  arblbos  hodie  excultam,  non  di- 
cnvt,  at  olUn,  triatem  eoltu.  aspeiam  ocslo,  tenam  infoimem.  •  By  hfs  Bii^esties  Attorney  General 
there. 
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vellers  should  see  (to  come  neerer  home)  those  rich  United  Provinces  of  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  &c.  over  against  us,  those  neat  cities  and  populous  towns,  full 
of  most  industrious  artificers,  ^  so  much  land  recovered  from  the  sea,  and  so 
painfully  preserved  by  those  artificial  inventions,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as 
that  of  Bemster  in  Holland,  ut  nihil  huic  par  aut  simile  invenias  in  toto  orbe^ 
saith  Bertius  the  geographer — all  the  world  cannot  match  it :  *  so  many  navi- 
gable channels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  mens  hands,  &c.  and,  on  the 
other  side,  so  many  Uiousand  acres  of  our  fens  lie  drown^,  our  cities  thin, 
and  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugly  to  behold  in  respect  of  theirs ;  our  trades 
decayed,  our  still  running  rivers  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transpor- 
tation wholly  neglected ;  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns,  so  many 
parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so  many  villages  depopulated, 
&c.     I  think  sure  he  would  find  some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  this  nation  of  ours  doth  bene  audire  apud  exteras 
— is  a  most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  by  common  consent  of  all 
'geographers,  historians,  poUticians  :  *tis  unica  velut  arXy  and  which  Quin- 
tius  in  Livy  said  of  the  inluibitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applyed  to 
us,  we  are  testudines  testd  sud  incluscB — like  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells, 
ssifely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a  wall,  on  all  sides ;  our  island  hath  many 
such  honourable  elogiums ;  and,  as  a  learned  countrey-man  of  ours  right  well 
hath  it,  s  Ever  since  the  Normans  Jirst  coming  into  England^  this  countrey^ 
both  for  military  matters  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  paralleled  with 
the  most  flourishing  kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  our  Christian  world — a  blessed, 
a  rich  countrey,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles ;  and,  for  some  things,  ^  pre- 
ferred before  other  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries,  art 
of  navigation,  true  merchants — they  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  na- 
tions, even  the  Portugals  and  Hollanders  themselves — ^  without  all  fear, 
(saith  Boterus)  furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer ;  and  tu)o  of  their 
captains,  with  no  less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the 
world,  J  We  have  besides  many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neighbours 
want— the  gospel  truly  preached,  church  discipline  established,  long  peace 
and  quietness — free  from  exactions,  foraign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  sedi- 
tions— well  manured,  ^  fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  in 
that  fortunate  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers  have 
laboured  to  effect,  and  desired  to  see :  but,  in  which  we  excell  all  others, 
a  wise,  learned,  religious  kmg,  another  Numa,  a  second  Augustus,  a  true 
Josiah,  most  worthy  senators,  a  learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c. 
Yet,  amongst  many  roses,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormi- 
ties, which  much  disturb  the  peace  of  this  body  poUtick,  eclipse  the  honour 
and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and  with  aU  speed  to  be  reformed. 

The  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swarms  of  rogues 
and  beggers,  theeves,  drunkards,  and  discontented  persons,  (whom  Lycurgus, 
in  Plutarch,  calls  morbos  reipub,  the  boils  of  the  common- wealth),  many 
poor  people  in  all  our  towns,  civitates  ignobiles,  as  ^  Polydore  calls  them» 
base  built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of 
inhabitants.  Our  kmd  is  fertile  (we  may  not  deny),  full  of  all  good  things ; 
and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with  cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  the  Low-Countreys  Z  because  their  poUcy  hath  been  otherwise ; 
and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.     Idleness  is  the  malus 

*  Am  Zeipland,  Benuter  in  HoUand,  &e.  •  From  Gaunt  to  Sluce,  flrom  Bruges  to  the  tea.  fto.  '  0r« 
telius,  Botenu,  Mercator,  Meteranui. fto.  « Jam inde non belUglorii,  auam bamanitatls  cnlto,  inter 
floientiasimas  orbis  Ctaiistiani  gentes  imprimia  floruit  Camden.  Brit  de  Notmannia.  ^  Q«<^.  Keeker. 
'  Tarn  hvemequam  ttttateintr^ide  auloant  ooeaaam ;  et  duo  iUonim  ducei,  non  minore  andaciA  quam 
IbTtoni,  totioa  orbem  teyns  eixcomniyigarnnt  Amphitbeatio  Boterua.  J  A  fertile  soil,  good  air. 
fte.  tin,  lead,  wool,  saffron,  ftc.       ^  Tota  Britannia  uniea  velut  arx.    Boter.       *  lib.  1.  bist 
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genhu  of  our  naiion :  for,  (as  °*  Boteras  justly  argues)  fertility  of  a  oountrey 
is  not  enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joyned  unto  it.  According  to 
AristoUe,  riches  are  either  natural  or  artificial :  natural  are  good  land,  fair 
mines,  &c.  artificial,  are  manu&ctures,  coines,  &c.  Many  kingdoms  are  fer- 
tile, but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that  duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander 
Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  corn,  wine,  fruits,  &c.  yet  nothing  near  so 
popokHis  as  those  which  are  more  barren.  ^  England^  saith  he,  {London 
omfy  excepted)  hath  never  a  populous  cityt  and  t^et  a  fruitful  countrey. 
I  find  46  cities  and  walled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in  Germany, 
50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground  idle*-no,  not  rocky 
places,  or  tops  of  hills,  are  untilled,  as  ^  Munster  informeth  us.  In  p  Greichgea, 
a  small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  wdled 
towns,  innumerable  villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part,  be- 
sides castles  and  noblemens  palaces.  I  observe,  in  ^Turinge  in  Dutchland, 
(twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  counties,  and  in  them  144  cities,  2000 
villages,  144  towns  250  castles — ^in  ■*  Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  ^c.  *Por- 
tu^Ha  interammSf  a  small  plot  of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monas- 
teries, 200  bridges.  Malta,  a  barren  island,  yields  20000  inhabitants.  But 
of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardines  relations  of  the  Low-Countries^ 
Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages — ^Zeland,  10  cities,  102  parishes-— 
Brabant,  26  cities,  102  parishes— Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  vil- 
lages, besides  abbies,  castles,  &c.  The  Low-Countries  generally  have  three 
cities  at  least  for  one  of  ours,  and  those  far  more  populous  and  rich :  and  what 
is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excellency  in  all  manner  of  trades,  their 
commerce,  which  is  maintained  by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excel- 
lent channels  made  by  art,  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they  build  their 
cities  ?  all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or  at  least  may  have.  But  their 
diidest  k>adstone,  which  draws  all  manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise, 
which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not  fertility  of  soyl,  but  industry  that 
enricheth  them :  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare 
with  them.  They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wme  nor  oyf,  or 
scarce  any  com  g^wing  in  those  United  Provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or  mettle ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Tran- 
silvania,  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  England,  cannot  compare  with  them. 
I  dare  boldly  say,  that  neither  France,  Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any 
part  of  Italy,  Valence  in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excei- 
lent  firuits,  wine,  and  oyl,  two  harvests — no,  not  any  part  of  Europe,  is  so 
flourishing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of  good  ships,  of  well  built  cities,  so 
abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  'Tis  our  Indies,  an 
epitome  of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good  policy,  and  com- 
merce. Industry  is  a  loadstone  to  draw  all  good  things ;  that  alone  makes 
countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  ^  and  will  enforce,  by  reason  of  much  manure 
which  necessarily  follows,  a  barren  soyl  to  be  fertile  and  good,  as  sheep  (saith 
"  Dion)  mend  a  bad  pasture. 

Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  the  fruitful  Palestba,  noble  Greece,  ^gypt, 
Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (meer  carcasses  now)  fain  from  that  they 
were  ?  The  ground  is  the  same ;  but  the  government  is  altered ;  the  people 
are  grown  slothful,  idle ;  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry,  is 
deeayed.     Non  fattgain  aut  effeta  humus ;    (as  "  Columella  well  informs 

■  Inerement  uit).  lib.  I.  etp.  9.  ■  AnsliBi  eze«pto  Londino,  nallft  Mt  ciritaa  meflionJbilis»  licet  Mt 
aatlo  rerum  omniam  copU  abundet  •  Cosmog.  lio.  3.  cap.  119.  Yillaruin  non  est  numerus ;  nullui 
lociM  otfMtts,  aat  incnltus.  FChytl«iu«  ont  edit  Franeof.  1988.  «  Masiniia  Geog.  'Ortelius  e 
VaMo  et  Pet.  de  Medina.  •  An  hundred  flonUiea  in  each.  •  Populi  multitaao  diligenu  cultuHL  feonn- 
dat  aohim.  Boter.  1.  8.  c.  8.  ■  Otat.  85.  Tma  aU  OT«a  stabalantnr,  optima  agricoUa  ob  ■tercua. 
*  Oe  rr  raat.  1. 8.  cap.  I. 
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Sylvinus)  sed  nostrdjit  inertid,  &c.  May  a  man  believe  that  which  Aristotle 
in  his  Politicks,  Pausanius,  Stephanas,  Sof^ianus,  Gerbelius,  relate  of  old 
Greece?  I  find  heretofore  70  cities  in  Epirus  (overthrown  by  Paulus 
^milius),  a  goodly  province  in  times  past,  ^now  left  desolate  of  good  towns, 
and  almost  inhabitants — 62  cities  in  Macedonia,  in  Strabo*s  time.  I  find 
30  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many  villages,  saith  Gerbelius.  If  any 
man,  from  Mount  Taygetus,  should  view  the  countrey  round  about,  and  see 
tot  deliciaSy  tot  urbes  per  Peloponnesum  dispersaSf  so  many  delicate  and 
brave  built  cities,  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning,  so  neatly  set  out  in 
Peloponnesus,  ''he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt, 
waste,  desolate,  and  laid  level  with  the  ground.  Incredibile  dictum  Sfc.  And 
as  he  laments,  Quis,  taliafando,  Temperet  a  Iticrymis  ?  Quis  tarn  durus 
autferreus,  (so  he  prosecutes  it)  who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently  condole  and 
commiserate  these  mines  ?  Where  are  those  4000  cities  of  iBgypt,  those 
100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come  to  two?  What  saith  Pliny,  and 
iBlian,  of  Old  Italy  ?  Tliere  were,  in  former  ages,  11 66  cities :  Blondus  and 
Machtavel  both  grant  them  now  nothing  near  so  populous  and  full  of  good 
towns,  as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find  but 
300  at  most),  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  ^livy,  not  then  so  strong  and 
puissant  as  of  old :  They  mustered  70  legions  in  former  times,  which  now 
the  known  world  will  scarce  yield.  Alexander  built  70  cities  in  a  short  space 
for  his  part ;  our  sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave  all  deso- 
late. Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great  Britain  is  now  more 
populous  than  ever  it  was :  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leland,  and  others ;  they 
shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conquerors 
time  was  far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Doomsday -Book  : 
iand  shew  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities  ruined, 
villages  depopulated,  &c.  The  lesser  the  territory  is,  commonly  the  richef  it  is 
— parvus,  sed  bene  cultus,  ager — as  those  Athenian,  Lacedeemonian,  Arcadian, 
Elean,  Sicyonian,  Messenian,  &c.  commonwealths  of  Greece  make  ample 
proof— as  those  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  witness — 
those  cantons  of  Switzers,  Rheeti,  Grisons,  Walloons,  territories  of  Tuscany, 
Lucca  and  Sienna  of  old,  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy,  Raguse,  &c. 

That  prince,  therefore,  (as  *  Boterus  adviseth)  that  will  have  a  rich  coun- 
trey, and  fair  cities,  let  him  get  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inhabitants, 
artificers,  and  suffer  no  rude  matter  unwrought,  as  tin,  iron,  wool,  lead, 
&c.  to  be  transported  out  of  his  countrey — ^*a  thing  in  part  seriously  at- 
tempted amongst  us,  but  not  effected.  And,  because  industry  of  men,  and 
multitude  of  trade,  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching  of  a 
kingdom,  those  ancient  ^Massilians  would  admit  no  man  into  their  city  that 
had  not  some  trade.  Selym  the  first  Turkish  emperour,  procured  a  thou- 
sand good  artificers  to  be  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople.  The 
Polanders  indented  with  Henry  duke  of  Anion,  their  new  chosen  king,  to 
bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  artificers  into  Poland.  James  the 
First  in  Scotland  (as  « Buchanan  writes)  sent  for  the  best  artificers  he  could 
get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  rewards  to  teach  his  subjects  their 
several  trades.  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned  king,  to  his  eternal 
memory,  brought  cloathing  first  into  this  island,  transporting  some  families  of 
artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities  could  I  reckon  up, 
that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants  Uve  singular  well 

V  Hodie  urbibus  detolatur,  et  magni  ex  parte  incolis  deetituitur.  Oerbeliug,  deec.  Or»cia,  lib.  6. 
s  Yidebit  eas  fere  omnes  aut  evenas,  aut  solo  naoatas,  aut  in  rudera  foBdiaaime  dejectaa.  Gerbelius. 
f  Lib.  7.  Beptusffliita  olim  legionea  scripts  dlcuntar ;  quas  Tires  hodie,  ftc  « Polit.  L  3.  c.  8. 
•  For  dying  of  doaths,  and  dressing,  ftc.  ^  Valer.  lib.  8.  c.  1.  "  Hist.  Scot  lib.  10.  Magnis  pro- 
positis  pramiis,  ut  Scoti  ab  lis  edooerentor. 
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by  their  finger  ends,  as  Florence  in  Italy  by  making  cloth  of  gold;  great 
Millan  by  silk,  and  all  curious  works ;  Arras  in  Artois  by  those  fair  long- 
ings; many  cities  in  Spain,  many  in  France,  Germany,  have  none  other 
maintenance,  especially  those  within  the  land.  *^  Mecha,  in  Arabia  Petreea, 
stands  in  a  most  unfruitful  countrey,  that  wants  water,  amongst  the  rocks 
(as  Vertomannus  describes  it) ;  and  yet  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  pleasant 
'  city,  by  reason  of  the  traffick  of  the  east  and  west.  Ormus,  in  Persia,  is  a 
most  famous  mart-town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  opportunity  of  the  haven 
to  make  it  flourish.  Corinth,  a  noble  city,  {lumen  QrcscuB^  Tully  calls  it) 
the  eye  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lecheus,  those  excellent 
ports,  drew  all  the  traffick  of  the  Ionian  and  iBgean  seas  to  it ;  and  yet  the 
countrey  about  it  was  curva  et  superciliosa^  (as  ^  Strabo  terms  it)  rugged 
and  harsh.  We  may  say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actium,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and 
most  of  those  towns  in  Greece.  Noremberg  in  Germany  is  sited  in  a  most 
barren  soil,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  by  the  sole  industry  of  artificers,  and 
cunning  trades :  they  draw  the  riches  of  most  countreys  to  them  ;  so  expert 
in  manufactures,  that,  as  Sallust  lon^  since  gave  out  of  the  like,  sedem  animte 
in  extremis  digitis  hahent ;  their  soul,  or  intellecttu  agens,  was  placed  in  their 
fingers  ends ;  and  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Francfiirt,  &c. 
It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak  what  some  write  of  Mexico,  and  the  cities 
adjoyning  to  it .  no  place  in  the  world,  at  their  first  discovery,  more  populous. 
^  Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuite,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chi- 
naes  most  populous  countreys,  not  a  beggar,  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and 
how  by  that  means  they  prosper  and  flourish.  We  have  the  same  means — 
able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  all  sorts,  wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &c. 
many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon  :  only  industry  is  wanting.  We  send 
our  best  commodities  beyond  the  seas,  which  they  can  make  good  use  of  to 
their  necessities,  set  themselves  a  work  about,  and  severally  improve,  sending 
the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toyes  ana  babies  of  the  tails 
of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reckoning  as  they  bought 
the  whole.  In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted,  like  <  Spanish  loyterers, 
we  live  wholly  by  tipling:  inns  and  ale-houses,  maltine,  are  their  best 
ploughs ;  their  greatest  traffick,  to  sell  ale.  ^  Meteran  and  some  others  ob- 
ject to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as  the  Hollanders :  Manual 
trades,  (saith  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  troublesome,  are  wliolly  exer- 
cised  by  strangers  :  they  dwell  in  a  sea  full  ofjish  ;  but  they  are  so  idle, 
they  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  tums^  but  buy  it  of 
their  neighbours.  Tush  !  ^  Mare  liberum :  they  fish  under  our  noses,  and 
sell  it  to  us,  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 

'  '  Pudet  luBc  opprobrift  nobis 

Et  did  potuisae  et  non  potuCue  refelli. 

I  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers ;  and  know  not  how  to  an- 
swer it. 

Amongst  our  towns  there  is  only  J  London  that  bears  the  face  of  a  city — 
^epitome  Britannia,  a  famous  emporium,  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a 
noble  mart :  but  sola  crescit,  decrescentibus  aliis ;  and  yet,  in  my  slender 
judgement,  defective  in  many  things.  The  rest  (^some  few  excepted)  are  in 
mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor  and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their 

'  Manft.  coam.  1.  5.  c.  74 :  Agro  omnium  reruro  inf(>cundiMimo,  aqa&  indigente,  inter  saxeta,  urbs 
timen  elegantissima,  ob  orientis  negotiationes  et  occidentia.  •  Lib.  8.  Oeovr.  ob  asperum  sitam. 
'Lib.  Edit,  a  Nic.  Trennt.  Belg.  A.  1616.  expedit.  in  Sinas.  t  Ubi  nobilM  probri  loco  nabent  artem 
aUquam  profiteri.  Clenard.  ep.  1.  I.  **  Lib.  13.  Belg.  Hist.  Non  tarn  laboriosi.  utBeIgn,  sed,  ut 
Hbpanl,  otiatores,  ritam  ut  piarimum  otiosam  agentes :  artes  manuaris,  que  plurimum  babent  in  se 
■-^        ■**' * — **--* * '-'--' ' habitant 


I  emere  oogun* 

_      .  -  „  „  k  Camden. 

>  York,  Briatow,  Norwich.  Worcester,  &c. 
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decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy^  idleness  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
riot,  which  had  rather  beg  or  loyter,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work. 

I  cannot  deny,  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities, 
^  that  they  are  not  so  ^r  built,  (for  the  sole  magnificence  of  this  kingdom, 
concerning  buildings,  hath  been  of  old  in  those  Norman  castles  and  religious 
houses)  so  rich,  thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  coun treys.  Besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  gives,  {Subtil.  Lib,  11.)  we  want  wine  and  oyl,  their  two  har- 
vests ;  we  dwell  m  a  colder  air,  and,  for  that  cause,  must  a  little  more  liberally 
^  feed  of  flesh,  as  all  Northern  countreys  do.  Our  provision  will  not  therefore 
extend  to  the  maintenance  of  so  many :  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  have  matter 
of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  of  tra£fick,  as  well  as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.  And 
how  can  we  excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  such  enor-i- 
mities  that  follow  it  ?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  (you  will  say)  severe 
statutes,  houses  of  coirection,  &c. — to  small  purpose,  it  seems ;  it  is  not  houses 
will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction :  ^  our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed, 
wants  supplyed.  In  other  countreys,  they  have  the  same  grievances,  I  con- 
fess, (but  that  doth  not  excuse  us)  p  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  drones, 
tumults,  discords,  contention,  law-suits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to 
r^ress  those  innumerable  brawls  and  law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay 
of  tillage,  depopulations,  ^  especiaUy  against  rogues,  beggars,  ^Egyptian  vaga- 
bonds (so  termed  at  least)  wnich  have  ^  swarmed  all  over  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Poland,  (as  you  may  read  in  *  Munster,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinus)  as 
those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  countreys — ^yet,  (such 
hath  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages)  as  it  seems,  to  small  purpose.  Nemo  in 
nostrd  civitate  mendicus  esto,  saith  Plato :  he  wiU  have  them  purged  firom 
a  ^common- wealth,  ^€u  a  bad  humour  from  the  body^  that  are  hke  so  many 
ulcers  and  boils,  and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  eased. 

What  Carolus  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  many  other  states,  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  Amiseusy  cap,  19. 
Boteru$y  libro  8,  cap.  2.  Osorius^  de  Rebus  gest.  Eman,  lib,  1 1  When  a 
countrey  is  overstored  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  over-laid  with  cattle, 
they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by  sending  out  colo- 
nies, or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  by  employing  them  at  home  about 
some  public  buildings,  as  bridges,  rode-ways,  (for  which  those  Romans  were 
ftimous  in  this  island)  as  Augustus  Csesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards  in 
their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosa  in  Peru,  where  some  thirty  thousand  men 
are  still  at  work,  six  thousand  ftimaces  ever  boy  ling,  &c.  ^  aqueducts, 
bridges,  havens,  those  stupend  works  of  Trajan,  Claudius  at  ^  Ostium,  Dio- 
clesiani  Thermee,  Fuctnus  Lacus,  that  Pireeeum  in  Athens,  made  by  Themi- 
stocles,  amphitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Verona,  Civitas  Philippi, 
and  Heraclea  in  Thrace,  those  Appian  and  Flaminian  wayes,  prodigious 
works  all  may  witness ;  and  (rather  than  they  should  be  '  idle)  as  those 
7  .£eyptian  Pharaohs,  Moeris,  and  Sesostris,  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
build  unnecessary  p3nramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  chanels,  lakes,  gigantian 

■  M.  OaiiufoTdfl  argument,  *'  BeoauM  gentlemen  dwell  with  ug  in  the  countrey  Tillages,  our  cities 
are  leaa/'  ia  notfaimr  to  the  purpose.  Put  800  or  400  Tillages  in  a  shire,  and  eTery  Tillage  yield  ft  gen- 
tleman :  what  is  400  £unilies  to  encrease  one  of  our  cities  or  to  contend  with  theirs,  which  stand 
thicker  7  and  whereas  ours  usually  consist  of  7000,  theirs  consist  of  40000  inhabitants.  ■  Maxima 
pais  TietAs  in  came  conslstft.    Polyd.  Lib.  1.  Hist,  *  Reftasnate  monopolii  lioentiam;  panci<nca 

alantur  otio ;  redintegretur  agricolatio ;  laniflcium  inatauretur ;  ut  sit  honestum  negotium,  quo  se  ex- 
erceat  otSosa  iUa  turoa.  Nisi  his  malts  medentur,  frustra  exercent  justitiam.  Mor.  Utop.  Lib.  1. 
9  Handpiis  locuples,  eget  nris  Canpadocum  rex.  Hor.  i  Regis  dignitatis  non  est  exeroere  fmperium 
in  menaicos.  sea  in  opulentos.  Kon  est  regni  decus,  sed  carceris  esse  eustos.  Idem.  '  ColluTles 
hominum  mirabilii,  excocti  sole,  immundi  Teste,  fcedi  tIsu,  furtis  imprimis  acres.  &c.  •  Cosmog. 
lib.  3.  e.  5.  •  Seneca.  Haud  minus  turpia  principi  multa  supplicia,  quam  medico  multa  funera. 
■  Ut  pituitam  et  bilem  a  corpore,  (11.  de  lee.)  omnes  tuH  exterminaii.  «  See  Lipstus,  Admiranda. 
*  De  quo  Suet  in  Clandlo :  et  Plinins,  c.  SO.  «  Ut  egestati  simul  et  ipk^rlm  occurratur,  opificia  con. 
dlscamnr,  tonuea  sublerentur.  Bodin.  1.  6.  c.  S.  num.  6, 7.  r  Amasis,  Agypti  rex,  legem  promulga- 
vit,  nt  omnea  subditi  quotannis  rationem  rrdderent  unde  TiTerent 
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workfi  all,  to  diveit  them  {rom  rebellion,  riot,  dronkenness ;  *  quo  Boilicet 
oioHJbtr^et  ne  vagando  laiwrare  deMueecant. 

Another  eye-sore  is  that  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivers, — a  great 
blemish,  (as  *Boteras,  *^HippolytU8  a  Collibus,.  and  other  politicians  hold) 
if  it  be  neglected  in  a  common-weahh.  Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  be* 
stowed  in  die  Low-C!ountreyB  on  this  behalf,  in  the  Duchy  of  Miku[i,  terri- 
tory of  Padua,  in  ^  France,  Italy,  China,  and  so  hkewise  about  corrivations 
of  waters,  to  moistm  and  refresh  barren  grounds,  to  drean  fens,  bogs,  and 
moors.  Massinissa  made  many  inward  parts  of  Barbary  and  Numidia  in  Africk 
(before  his  time  incult  and  horrid)  fruitful  and  bartable  by  this  means.  Great 
industry  is  generally  used  all  over  the  eastern  countreys  in  this  kind,  especially 
in  Egypt,  about  Babylon  and  Damascus,  as  (Vertomannus  and  ^  Gotardus 
Arthos  relate)  about  Barcelona,  Segovia,  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of 
Spain,  Milan  in  Italy :  by  reason  of  which,  their  soil  is  much  improved,  and 
ii^nite  commodities  arise  to  the  inhabitants. 

Hie  Tnriu  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmos  betwixt  Africk  and  Asia, 
which  *  Sesostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pharaohs  of  Egypt  had  formerly  under- 
taken, but  wHh  ill  success  (as  ^Diodorus  Siculus  records,  imd  Pliny) ;  for  that  the 
Red-sea,  being  three  ^cubits  higher  than  ^gypt,  would  have  drowned  all  the 
countrey ,  capto  destiteranty  they  left  off.  Yet  (as  the  same  ^  Diodonis  writes) 
Pudemy  renewed  the  work  many  years  affcer,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  oppor- 
tune place. 

That  Isthmos  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made  navigable  by 
Demetrius,  by  Julius  CsBsar,  Nero,  Domitian,  Herodes  Atticus,  to  make  a  speedy 
*  passage,  and  less  dangerous,  from  the  Ionian  and  JEgeean  seas :  but,  because 
it  could  not  be  so  well  effected,  thePeloponnesians  built  a  wall,  UkeourPicts  wall, 
about  Schoenus,  where  Neptunes  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest  cut  over  the 
Isthmos,  (of  which  Diodorus,  Ub.  1 1 .  Herodotus,  Hb.  8.  Uran. — our  later  writers 
call  it  Hexamilium)  which  Amurath  theTuric  demolished,  the  Venetians,  anno 
1453,  repaired  in  fifteen  days  with  thirty  thousand  men.  Some,  saith  Acosta, 
would  have  a  passage  cut  from  Panama  to  Nombre  de  Dios  in  America :  but 
Thuanus  and  Serres,theFrenchhistorians,  speak  of  a  famousaqueduct  in  France, 
intended  in  Henry  the  Fourths  time,  from  the  Loyr  to  the  Seine,  and  from  Rho- 
danus  to  Loyr,  the  like  to  which  was  formerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  empe- 
iDar,J  from  Arar  to  Mosella,  (which  Cornelius  Tacitus  speaks  of  in  the  thirteenth 
of  his  Annals,)  after  by  Charles  the  great,  and  others.  Much  cost  hath  in  for- 
mer times  been  bestowed  in  either  new  making  or  mending  chanels  of  rivers,  and 
their  passages,  (as  Aurelianus  did  by  Tiber  to  make  it  navig«^le  to  Rome,  to  con- 
vey com  from  .£gypt  to  the  city ;  vadum  alvei  tumentis  effodit,  saith  Vopiscus, 
et  Tiberis  ripas  extruxit;  he  cut  fords,  made  banks,  &c.)  decayed  havens,  which 
Claudius  the  emperour,  with  infinite  pains  and  charges,  attempted  at  Ostia,  (as 
I  have  said)  the  Venetians  at  this  day,  to  preserve  their  city.  Many  excellent 
means,  to  enrich  their  territories,  have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces 
of  Europe,  as  planting  some  Indian  plants  amongst  us ;  silk-worms ;  ^  the  very 
mulberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Ghranado  yield  thirty  thousand  crowns  jp^ra/inum 
to  the  king  of  Spains  cofiers,  besides  those  many  trades  and  artificers  that  are 
busied  about  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Granado,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain.     In 

■Bnscoldni,  ditcursa  poUt.  cap.  8.  >  Lib.  1.  de  increm.  urb.  cap.  6.  ^  Cap.  5.  de  iBCTem.  urb. 
ftrwi  flnmen,  laeua,  aut  mare,  illuit,  •  IncredibUem  eommoditatem,  vectniA  mereium,  tree  flavii  na- 
▼igabiJcs.  tfcc  Boteros,  de  GallU.  '  Herodotus.  •  Ind.  Orient,  cap.  S.  Rotam  in  medio  flumlne 
eoBatitmint,  coi  ex  pellibas  animaUnm  consutos  utres  appendant :  hi,  dum  rota  movetur,  aquam  per 
eanalee,  ftc  '  Centum  pedes  lata  foesa,  30  alta.  t  Contraiy  to  that  of  Archimedes,  who  nolds  the 
eaperfldee  of  aU  waters  eren.  ^Lib.  1.  cap.  3.  *  Dion.  Pansanias,  et  Nic.  Oerbelhis,  Mnnster. 
CoRB.  Ub.  4.  cap.  3S.  Ut  breWor  foret  nafigatio,  et  minus  rt^riculosa.  i  Charles  the  great  went 
alsoat  to  make  a  chatmel  from  Rhine  to  Danubius.  BiL  Pirkimerus,  descrlpt  Oer.  the  ruines  are  yet 
seen  aboat  Weseenberir*  ^^on  R«dnieh  to  Altemal.  Ut  naTisabilia  inter  se  Ooeidentii  et  Septentrlonis 
litora  fiefent.        ^  Msginus,  Oeogr.  Bimlerus,  de  rep.  HeWet  libc  1.  deseript. 
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France,  a  great  benefit  is  raised  by  salt,  Sec.  Whether  these  things  might  not 
be  as  happily  attempted  with  us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted—- 
silk-worms  (I  mean),  vines,  fir-trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edward  the  Sixth 
to  plant  olives,  and  is  fully  perswaded  they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With 
us,  navigable  rivers,  are  most  part  neglected.  Our  streams  are  not  great,  I 
confess,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  island  :  yet  they  run  smoothly 
and  even,  not  headlong,  swift,  or  amongst  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foaming^ 
Rhodanus  and  Loyre  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent  Durius  in 
Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl-pools,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danubius,  about 
Schaf  hausen,  Lausenburgh,  linz,  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators  ; 
or  broad  shallow,  as  Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and 
fair  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Macedonia,  Eurotas  in  Laconia  ;  they 
gently  glide  along,  and  might  as  well  be  repaired,  many  of  them,  (I  meaa 
Wie,  Trent,  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oxford,  the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the 
mean  time)  as  the  river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atwater  of  old,  or 
(as  some  will)  Henry  the  first,  ^made  a  channel  from  Trent  to  Lincoln , 
navigable ;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Cambden,  is  decayed  :  and  much  mention 
is  made  of  anchors,  and  such  Uke  monuments,  found  about  old  ™  Verulamium : 
good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose 
chanels,  havens,  ports,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  contemn  this 
benefit  of  carriage  by  waters,  and  are  therefore  compelled,  in  the  inner  parts 
of  this  island,  because  portage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves, 
and  live  like  so  many  boars  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Falmouth,  Portsmouth, 
Milford,  &c. — equivalent,  if  not  to  be  preferred,  to  that  Indian  Havana,  old 
Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamania,  Suda  in  Crete, 
— which  have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffick  or  trade,  which  have  scarce 
a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities :  sed  viderint  politick.  I  could 
here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and 
in  other  countreys«--depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such, 
qu(B  nunc  in  aurem  susurrare  non  libet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  nequidgra^ 
vius  dicamy  that  I  do  not  overshoot  my  self — Su$  Minervum — I  am  fortii  of 
my  element,  as  you  peradventure  suppose ;  and  sometimes  ventas  odium 
parity  as  he  said ;  verjuice  and  oatmeal  is  good  for  a  parret :  for,  as  Lucian 
said  of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician,  he  that  will  freely  speak  and  write, 
must  be  for  ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or  law,  but  lay  out  the  matter 
truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  (I  deny  not)  to  rectifie  such  enormities ;  and  so  in 
all  other  countreys ;  but,  it  seems,  not  alwayes  to  good  purpose.  We  had 
need  of  some  general  visitor  in  our  age  that  should  reform  wnat  is  amiss — a 
just  army  of  Rosie-cross  men;  for  they  will  amend  all  matters,  (they  say) 
religion,  policy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  &c. — another  Attila,  Tamber- 
lane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Acheloiis,  Auge(B  stalmlum  purgare,  to  subdue 
tyrants,  as  <^he  did  Diomedes  and  Busiris;  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus 
and  Lacinius ;  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hesione ;  to  pass  the 
torrid  zone,  the  desarts  of  Libya,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and  Cen- 
taures— or  another  Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quar- 
rels and  controversies,  as  in  his  time  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a 
god  in  Athens.  As  Hercules  ^purged  the  world  of  monsters,  and  subdued 
them^  so  did  he  fight  ajainst  envy,  lust,  anger,  avarice,  ^c.  and  all  those 

1  Camden  In  Lincolnshire.  Fossedike.  ■  Near  S.  Albons.  ■  Liaiug  Oirald.  Nat.  Comes.  •  Apu. 
leiuSflib.  4.  Flor.  Lar.  &mlliaris  inter  homines  ntatissua  cultus  est,  litium  omnium  et  jamonim 
inter  proplnquos  arbiter  et  disceptator.  Adtreraiis  iracundism,  invidiam,  avaritiam,  libidinem, 
cMleraque  ammi  human!  vitis  et  monstra  philosophus  iste  Hercules  fait.  Pestes  eas  mentibus  elegit 
onneSf  fltc. 
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foral  vices  and  monsters  of  the  mind.  It  were  to  be  wished  we  had  some 
Buch  yisitor,  or  (if  wishing^  would  serve)  one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as 
Tunolaus  desired  in  ^Lucian,  by  vertue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  as 
ten  thousand  men,  or  an  army  of  gyants,  go  invisible,  open  gates  and  castle 
doors,  have  what  treasure  he  would,  transport  himself  in  an  instant  to  what 
place  he  desired,  alter  affections,  cure  all  manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might 
range  over  the  world,  and  reform  all  distressed  states  and  persons,  as  he 
would  himself.  He  might  reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  m  order,  that 
infest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland,  on  the  other ;  and  tame  the 
vagabond  Arabians  that  rob  and  spoil  those  eastern  counti'eys,  that  they 
should  never  use  more  caravans^  or  janizaries  to  conduct  them.  He  might 
root  out  barbansro  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Australis 
Incognita;  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages;  drean  those 
mighty  Meeotian  fens ;  cut  down  those  vast  Hercynian  woods,  irrigate  those 
barren  Arabian  desarts,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  scorbutum, 
pHca^  morbus  Neapolitanus.  Sfc.  end  all  our  idle  controversies ;.  cut  oif  our 
tumultuous  desires,  inordinate  lusts ;  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  heresie, 
schism  and  superstition,  which  now  so  crucifie  tjie  world ;  catechise  gross 
ignorance,  purge  Italy  of  luxury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  andjealousie, 
Germany  of  drunkenness,  all  our  northern  countreys  of  gluttony  and  intem- 
perance; castigate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors;  lash  diso- 
bedient children,  negligent  servants ;  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal 
sons;  enforce  idle  persons  to  work;  drive  drunkards  ofi'  the  ale-house; 
rei^ess  thieves,  visit  corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  &c.  But,  as  L. 
Licinius  taxed  Timolaiis,  you  may  us.  These  are  vain,  absurd,  and  ridicu- 
lous wishes,  not  to  be  hoped  :  all  must  be  as  it  is.  PBoccalinus  may  cite 
common- wealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek  to  reform  the  world  it  self 
by  commissioners ;  but  there  is  no  remedy ;  it  may  not  be  redressed  :  desi- 
ntnt  homines  turn  demum  stultescere^  quando  esse  desinent :  so  long  as  they 
can  wag  their  beards,  they  will  play  the  knaves  and  fools. 

Because,  therefore,  it  is  a  thing  so  difficult,  impossible,  and  far  beyond 
Hercules  labours  to  be  performed,  let  ^hem  be  rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  incult : 
lapis  super  lapidem  sedeat ;  and  as  the  ^apologist  will,  resp.  tussi  et  graveo- 
lentid  laboretf  mundus  vitio ;  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are ;  let  them 
''tyrannize,  epicurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions, 
superstitions,  law-suits,  wars  and  contentions,  live  in  riot,  poverty,  want, 
misery ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their  own  dung,  with  Ulysses 
companions ;  stultos  jubeo  esse  libenter,  I  will  yet,  to  satisfie  and  please 
my  self,  make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  common- 
wealth of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws, 

statutes,  as  I  list  my  self.  And  why  may  I  not^? "^pictoribus  atque  po€tis,SfC 

Yon  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had ;  and,  besides,  my  predecessor  Demo- 
critus  was  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera,  a  law-maker,  as  some  say ;  and 
why  may  not  1  presume  so  much  as  he  did  ?  However  I  will  adventure. 
For  the  site,  if  you  will  needs  urge  me  to  it,  I  am  not  fully  resolved  :  it  may 
be  in  Terra  Australis  Incognita ;  there  is  room  enough  (for,  of  my  know- 
ledge, neither  that  hungry  Spaniard,^  nor  Mercurius  Britannicus,  have  yet 
discovered  half  of  it),  or  else  one  of  those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zur^ 
which^  like  the  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are 
accessible  only  at  set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons ;  or  one  of  the  For- 
tunate isles;  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  are  ?  There  is  room 
enough  in  the  inner  parts  of  America,  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia.     But  I 

•  Votic  NftTig.       9  Raggnaglio,  part  3.  cap.  9.  et  part  3.  c.  17.       i  Velent  AndrMB  Apolog.  manip. 
OM.       r  Qui  sordidus  est,  aordescat  adhuc.       •  Hor.       >  Perdlaando  Quir.  1618. 
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will  choose  a  site,  whose  latitude  shall  be  45  degrees  (I  respect  not  minateA), 
in  the  midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  or  perhaps  under  the  sequator^that  *  paradise 
of  the  world,  ubi  semper  virens  iaumSy  Sfc,  where  is  a  perpetual  spring.  The 
longitude,  for  some  reasons,  I  will  conceal.  Yet  be  it  knoum  to  all  men  by 
these  presents f  that  if  any  honest  gentleman  will  send  in  so  much  money,  as 
Cardan  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer ;  I  will 
acquaint  him  with  my  project ;  or,  if  any  worthy  man  will  stand  for  any  tem- 
poral or  spiritual  office,  or  dignity,  (for,  as  he  said  of  his  archbishoprick  of  Uto- 
pia, 'tis  sanctus  ambitus^  and  not  amiss  to  be  sought  after)  it  shall  be  freely 
given,  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  letters,  &c.  his  own  worth  shall  be  the 
best  spokesman  :  and  (because  we  shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons) 
if  he  be  sufficiently  qualified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  him- 
self, he  shall  have  present  possession.  It  shall  be  divided  into  twelve  or  thir- 
teen provinces ;  and  those,  by  hills,  rivers,  rode-wayes,  or  some  more  emi- 
nent limits,  exactly  bounded.  Each  province  shall  have  a  metropolis,  which 
shall  be  so  placed  as  a  center  almost  in  a  circumference,  and  the  rest  at  equal 
distances,  some  twelve  Italian  miles  asunder,  or  thereabout;  and  in  them  shall 
be  sold  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man,  statis  horis  et  diebus :  no 
market-towns,  markets  or  fairs ;  for  they  do  but  beggar  cities  (no  village  shall 
stand  above  six,  seven,  or  eight  miles  from  a  city)  except  those  emporiums 
which  are  by  the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp,  Venice,  Bergen 
of  old,  London,  &c.  Cities,  most  part,  shall  be  situate  upon  navigable  rivers 
or  lakes,  creeks,  havens — and,  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long 
square,^  with  fair,  broad,  and  straight  ^  streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  brick 
and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Bruxels,  Rhegium,  Lepidi,  Bema  in  Switzerland,  Mi- 
lan, Mantua,  Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary  described  by  M.  Polus,  or  that 
Venetian  Palma.  I  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  those  of  baser  build- 
ing, walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horse,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier  towns, 
or  by  the  sea  side,  and  those  to  be  fortified  *  after  the  latest  mannei'of  fortifica- 
tion, and  site  upon  convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.  In  every  so  built 
city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the  dead  in, 
not  in  church-yards — a  citadella  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for 
offenders,  opportune  market-places  of  all  sorts,  for  corn,  meat,  cattle,  fiiel, 
fish,  &c.  commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  burses, 
meeting  places,  armories,  '  in  which  shsill  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  fire» 
— artilkry  gardens,  publick  walks,  theaters,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for 
all  eymnicks,  sports,  and  honest  recreations, — hospitals  of  all  kinds  for 
children,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  souldiers — pest-houses, 
&c.  (not  built  preearioj  or  by  gowty  benefactors,  who,  when  by  fraud  and 
rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed  whole  provinces,  societies, 
&c.  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  satisfactory  alms-house,  school,  or 
bridge,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps ;  which  is  no  otherwise  than 
to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten)  and 
those  hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences, 
donaries,  for  a  set  number,  (as  in  ours)  just  so  many  and  no  more  at  such  a 
rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  they  more  or  less,  and  that  ex 
publico  4erariOy  and  so  still  maintained:  non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus,  Sfc. 
I  wUl  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in  each  town, 
common  *  granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Stetein  in  Pomerland, 
Noremberg,  &c.  colleges  of  mathematicians,  musicians,  and  actors,  as  of 

•  Vide  AcosU  et  Laet.  « Vide  Pfttritinin,  lib.  8.  tit  10.  de  Tnrtit  Reip.  «  Sic  oUm  HlppodamiM 
Mllesius.  Arist.  polit  c.  11.  et  Vitruriui.  1. 1.  c  ult.  >  With  walli  of  earth.  &c.  r  De  hit,  Plin. 
eptat.  48.  lib.  10.  et  Ttx:it.  Annal.  13.  lib.  •  Vide  Brisonium,  de  regno  Pen.  lib.  S.  de  bit,  et  Vege- 
tiam,  lib.  8.  cap.  8.  de  Annoni. 
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old  at  Lebedum  in  Ionia,  ^  alchymiste,  physicians,  artists  and  philosophers : 
^timt  all  arts  and  sciences  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  learned ;  and 
pablick  historiographers,  (as  amongst  those  antient  ^  Persians,  qui  in  com- 
mentarios  referebant  qua  memoratu  digna  gerehantur)  informed  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  register  all  famous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient 
scribler,  partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.  I  will  provide  publick 
schools,  of  aU  kinds,  smgmg,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  especially  of  ^  grammar 
and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily  used, 
but  by  use,  example,  conyersation,  as  travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses 
teach  their  children.  As  I  will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  *  publick 
gOTemours,  fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  eediles,  qusestors,  overseers 
of  pupils,  widows  goods,  and  all  publick  houses,  &c.  and  those,  once  a  year, 
to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts,  expences,  to  avoid  confusion ;  et  sic 
Jlet  ut  noit  absumant,  (as  Pliny  to  Trajan)  quod  pudeat  dicere.  They  shall 
be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers,  and  govemours  of  each  city,  which 
shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers,  but  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, which  shaU  be  tyed  to  residence  in  those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such 
set  times  and  seasons ;  for  I  see  no  reason  (which  ^  Hippolytus  complains  of) 
that  it  should  be  mare  dishonourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  cittfy  than 
the  countreyy  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now^  than  of  old.  >  I  will  have 
no  bogs,  fens,  marishes,  vast  woods,  desarts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed 
(yet  not  depopulated,  and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not) ;  for  that 
which  is  common,  and  every  mans,  is  no  mans :  the  richest  countreys  are 
sdll  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy ;  and  where  inclosures 
are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  ^  husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy, 
Damascus  in  Syria,  &c.  which  are  liker  gardens  than  fields  I  will  not  have 
a  barren  acre  in  all  my  territories,  no  not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains : 
where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplyed  by  art :  ^  lakes  and  nvers  shall  not  be 
left  desolate.  All  common  high-wayes,  bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters, 
aqueducts,  chanels,  publick  works,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a  J  common  stock, 
curiously  maintained  and  kept  in  repair ;  no  depopulations,  ingrossings,  alter- 
ations of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  of  some  supervisors,  that  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all 
places,  what  is  amiss,  now  to  help  it ;  Et  quid  qu<Bque  ferat  regioj  et  quid 
qu€Bque  recuset ;  what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  com,  what  for 
cattle^  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &c.  with  a  charitable  division  in  every 
village,  (not  one  domineering  nouse  greedily  to  swallow  up  all,  which  is  too 
common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  ^  what  for  tenants :  and,  because  they  shall 
be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees, 
drean,  fence,  &c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a  known  rent,  and  known  fine, 
to  firee  them  from  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tyrannizing  landlords.  These 
supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity  of  land  m  each  manor  is  fit 

^  Not  to  make  gold,  bat  for  matters  of  pbrsiek.  •  Bresonios.  Josephas,  Ifb.  21.  antiq.  JucL  cap. 
C  Herod,  lib.  3.  «  So  Lad.  YiTCS  thinka  best,  Comminius,  and  others.  *  Plato  3.  de  lee.  JSdiles 
erearinilt,  qaifora,  fontcs,  rias,  portus.  plateas,  etld  genus  alia  procurent — Vide  Isaacum  Fontanum, 
de  dT.  AmsteL  bcc  omnia,  ftc.  Ootaranm  et  alios.  'De  inciem.  urb.  cap.  IS.  Ingenue  fateor  me 
aon  iateUigere  cur  ignobillas  sit  urfaes  bene  muflitas  cotere  nunc  quam  olim,  aut  case  rasticv  pneesse 
qoam  arbt  Idem  Uoprtus  Foliot,  de  Neapoli.  f  Ne  tantillum  quidem  soli  incultum  relinquitur ;  ut 
verum  sit  ne  pollioem  quidem  agri  in  his  regionibus  sterilem  aut  infecundum  reperiri.  Marcus  He- 
mingiua,  Auga^aans,  de  regno  Chin«,  L  1.  e.  3.  ^  M.  Carew,  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  saith, 
that,  befoie  tnat  eountrey  wss  inclosed,  the  husbandmen  drank  water,  did  est  Uttie  or  no  bread,  fol.  66. 
Uh.  1.  their  apparel  was  eoane;  they  went  bare-legged;  their  dwelling  was  correspondent ;  but  since 
iKhmue,  they  live  decently,  and  have  money  to  spend:  (fol.  23.)  when  their  fields  were  common, 
their  wool!  wm  coane  Cornish  hair :  but,  since  inclosure,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol.  and  their 
sofl  maefa  mended.  Tosaer,  c.  30.  of  his  Husbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed  is  worth  three 
coaunon.  The  oooatrey  inclosed  I  praise :  The  other  delighteth  not  roe ;  For  nothing  of  wealth  it  doth 
niie,  JiBc.  '  IneredibUis  navigiorum  copia :  nihilo  pauciores  in  aqnis  quam  in  contineuti  oommo- 
nntar.  M.  Ricdos,  ezpedit  in  Binas,  1. 1,  c.  3.  JTo  this  purpose,  Arist  pollt  9.  c.  6.  allows  a  third 
part  of  their  nrenews,  Uippodamus  half.       ^  Ita  lex  agraria  olim  Rom«w 
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for  the  lords  demesns,  what  for  holding  of  tenants,  how  it  ought  to  be  hus- 
bandedy  Q  Ut  Magnetes  equU^  Mvnym^  gens  cognita  remis,)  how  to  be  ma- 
nuredy  tilled,  rectified,  ^  and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all  callings,  because 
private  possessors  are  many  times  idiots,  ill  husbands,  oppressors,  covetous, 
and  know  not  how  to  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  own, 
and  not  publick  good. 

Utopian  parity*  is  a  kind  of  government,  to  be  wished  for,  °  rather  than 
effected,  Respub.  Chrutianapolitana,  Campanellas  City  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
new  Atlantis,  witty  fictions,  but  meer  chimeras :  and  Platos  community  in 
many  things  is  impious,  absurd  and  ridiculous ;  it  takes  away  all  splendor 
and  magnificence.  I  will  have  several  orders,  degrees  of  nobility,  and  those 
^  hereditary,  not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the  mean  time ;  for  they  shall 
be  sufficiently  provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some 
honest  calling,  they  shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  I  will  have  such  a 
proportion  of  ground  belonging  to  every  barony :  he  that  buyes  the  land,  shaU 
buy  the  barony :  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  antient  de- 
mesns,  shall  forfeit  his  honours.  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so 
some  again  by  election  or  gift  (besides  free  offices,  pensions,  annuities)  like 
our  bishopricks,  prebends,  the  Bassas  palaces  in  Turky,  the  p  procurators 
houses,  and  offices  in  Venice,  which  (like  the  golden  apple)  shall  be  given  to 
the  worthiest  and  best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their 
worth  and  good  service,  as  so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  {honos  alii  artes) 
and  encouragements  to  others.  For  I  hate  those  severe,  unnatural,  harsh, 
German,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  plebeians  from  honours : 
be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  vertuous,  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  they  must 
not  be  patritians,  but  keep  their  own  rank :  this  is  naturts  bellum  inferre^ 
odious  to  God  and  men ;  I  abhor  it.  My  form  of  government  shall  be  mo* 
narchical ; 

(  <  nunquam  Ilbertas  graUor  exBttX, 

Quam  sub  rege  pio,  Jtc, 

few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mother 
tongue,  that  every  man  may  understand.  Every  city  shall  have  a  peculiar 
trade  or  privilege,  by  which  it  shall  be  chiefly  maintained :  '  and  parents 
shall  teach  their  children,  (one  of  three  at  least)  bring  up  and  instruct  them 
in  the  mysteries  of  their  own  trade.  In  each  town,  these  several  tradesmen 
shall  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  free  the  rest  from  danger  or  offence. 
Fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men,  brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  &c.  shall 
dwell  apart  by  themselves ;  dyers,  tanners,  fel-mongers,  and  such  as  use 
water,  m  convenient  places  by  themselves :  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad 
smells,  as  butchers  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote  places, 
and  some  back  lanes.  Fraternities  and  companies  I  approve  of,  as  mer- 
chants burses,  colleges  of  druggers,  physicians,  musicians,  &c.  but  all  trades 
to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as  our  clerks  of  the  market  do  bakers  and 
brewers ;  corn  it  self,  what  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to  exceed  such  a 
price.  Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought  in,  *if  they  be  neces- 
sary, commodious,  and  such  as  nearly  concern  mans  life,  as  com,  .wood, 
cole,  &c.  and  such  provision  we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom 
paid,  no  taxes;  but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament, 
as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c.  a  greater 

>Lucana8, 1.  6.  "Hie  segetes,  illie  Ten^unt  felicius  uve;  Arhorel  fetus  alibi,  atque  iidassa  vl- 
rescuQt  Gramina.  Virg.  1,  Oeorg.  ■  Joh.  Valent.  Andreas,  Lord  Verulam,  '  •So  is  it  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  and  Prance.  p  See  Contarenus  and  Osorius  de  rebus  gestis  Bmanuelis.  t  Clau- 
dian,  L  7.        '  Heroiiotiis,  Erato  1.  6.   Cum  iGgy ptiis  Lacedemonii  in  hoc  congruunt,  quod  eonim  p 


cones,  tibicines,  ooqui,  et  reliqui  artifices,  in  patemo  artificio  suecedunt,  et  coquus  a  coquo  gignitur, 
et  patevno  opere  perseverat.  Idem  Marcus  Pulus.  de  Quinsa}\  Idem  Osorius,  de  Emanuele  rego  Lu- 
sitano.  Riccius,  de  Sinis.  •  Hippol.  a  Coliibus,  de  increm.  urb.  c.  80.  Plat.  7.  de  legibus.  Qus 
ad  vitam  necessaria,  et  quibus  c^rere  non  possnmus,  nullum  dependi  vectigal,  Sec. 
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impost.     1  will  have  certain  ships  sent  out  for  new  discoveries  every  year, 

*  and  some  discreet  men  appointed  to  travel  into  all  neighbour  kingdoms  by 
land,  which  shall  observe  what  artificial  inventions  and  good  laws  are  in  other 
countreys,  customs,  alterations,  or  ought  else,  concerning  war  or  peace,  which 
may  tend  to  the  common  good; — ecclesiastical  discipline,  penes  episcapoSj 
subordinate  as  the  other :  no  impropriations,  no  lay  patrons  of  church-tivings, 
or  one  private  man,  but  common  societies,  corporations,  &c,  and  those  rec- 
tors of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  universities,  examined  and  approved 
as  the  literati  in  China.  No  parish  to  coAtain  above  a  thousand  auditors. 
If  it  were  possible,  1  would  have  such  priests  as  should  imitate  Christ,  charita- 
ble lawyers  should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  temperate  and  modest 
physicians,  poUticians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers  should  know  them- 
selves, noblemen  live  honestly,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and  cozening,  magis- 
trates corruption,  &c.  But  this  is  impossible ;  I  must  get  such  as  I  may.  I 
will  therefore  have  ^  of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians,  chyrurgions, 
&c.  a  set  number ;  ^  and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
to  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge,  which  he-  doth  to  his  advocate,  as  at  Fez  in 
Africk,  Bantam,  Aleppo,  Raguse,  sttatn  quxsque  caussam  dicere  tenetur; — 
those  advocates,  chyruigions  and  ^  physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  *  common  treasure ;  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken,  upon  pain 
of  losing  their  places ;  or,  if  they  do,  very  small  fees,  and  when  ^  the  cause  is 
fuUy  ended.  'He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a  pledge,  which  if  it  be 
proved  he  hath  wrongfully  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  malitiouslv,  he  shall 
forfeit  and  lose.  Or  else,  before  any  suit  bqg;in,  the  plaintiif  shall  have  his 
complaint  approved  by  a  set  delegacy  to  that  purpose :  if  it  be  of  moment, 
he  snail  be  suffered,  as  before,  to  proceed ;  if  otherwise,  they  shall  determine 
it.  All  causes  shall  be  pleaded  suppresso  nomine,  the  parties  names  con- 
cealed, if  some  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  require.  Judges  and  other 
officers  shall  be  aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common 
arbitrators  to  hear  causes,  and  end  all  controversies ;  and  those  not  single, 
but  three  at  least  on  the  bench  at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sentence  ;  and 
those  again  to  sit  by  turns  or  lots,  and  not  to  continue  still  in  the  same 
office.  No  controversie  to  depend  above  a  year,  but,  without  all  delayes 
and  further  appeals,  to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and  finally  concluded  in 
that  time  allotted.     These  and  all  other  inferiour  magistrates,  to  be  chosen 

*  as  the  literati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the  ^  Venetians ;  and 
such  again  not  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies,  honours,  offices,  ex- 
cept they  be  sufficiently  ^  qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the 
strict  approbation  of  deputed  examinators :  ^  first,  scholars  to  take  place,  then 
souldiers ;  for  I  am  of  Vegetius  his  opinion,  a  scholar  deserves  better  than  a 
souldier,  hecsiuaeunius  atatis  sunt  quce  fortiter  Jiunt,  qu<B  vero  pro  utilitate 
reipub.  scribuntur,  aterna :  a  souldiers  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a  scholars  for 
ever.     If  they  *  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  accordingly 

•  Plato,  IS.  de  legiilntf,  40  anuM  natos  vult,  ut,  si  quid  memonOiile  viderint  apud  exteros,  hoc  Ipsum 
in  Tcmpob.  reeipiatur.        "  Simlerus,  in  HelTetift.        *  Utopienses  caussidicos  excludunt  qui  cauiM* 
calUde  et  rutre  tractenft  et  disputent.    Iiilquiasimum  censent  hominem  ullis  obligari  legibus,  qus  auk 
rant  quam  ut  perlegl  queant,  aut  obscuriores  qaam  ut  a  quoris  possfnt  intelllgi.    volunt 


lit  anam  qniaque  cauMam  agat,  eamque  rcferal  judici  ouam  narraturas  fuerat  patrono :  sic  minns  erit 
anbacum,  et  veiitas  facilius  eliei«tur.  Mor.  Utop.  I.  S.  *  Medici  ex  publico  victuin  sumunt.  Boter. 
L  1.  e.  ft.  de  Mgyytiis.  >  De  bis,  lege  Patrit.  I.  3.  tit  8.  de  reip.  Instit.  r  Nihil  a  clientibus  pa- 
tnmi  aicdpiaiit,  ptiuaquatt  lis  fialta  est  Barel.  Argen.  lib.  S.  'It  is  so  in  most  ttpe  cities  in  Oer- 
nanjr.  *  Matt  Ricciua,  exped.  in  Sinaa,  L  1.  c.  5,  de  examinatione  electlonum  copiose  agit,  fcc. 
^Cootar.  derepob.  Venet  U  t.  "Osor.  1.  11.  do  reb.  gest  Eman.  Qui  in  Uteris  maximoe  progressua 
Ibeefint.  naaximis  honoribus  ufficiuntur ;  secundus  honoris  gradus  mllitibus  assignatur ;  postremi  ordi- 
!Cliani« 


ids  mecnanicia.  Doctomm  hominum  judieiis  in  altiorem  loctim  quisque  pnsfertur :  et  qui  a  plurimis 
appiobatttr.  ampliores  in  rep.  dignitates  consequitur.  Qui  in  hoc  examine  nrimas  habet,  insigni  per 
totam  vitam  digoitate  inaignitar,  marchioni  similia,  aut  dud,  apud  nos.  *  Cedant  arm  a  tog».  •  As 
in  Serai,  Lnoerae,  Priburge  in  Switserland,  a  ritlous  liver  is  incapable  of  any  office ;  if  a  senator,  in- 
■teatlj  deposed.    Simlems. 
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punished;  and,  whether  their  offices  be  annual  ^or  otherwise,  once  a  year 
they  shall  be  called  in  question,  and  give  an  account :  for  men  are  partial 
and  passionate,  merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  favour, 
&c.  omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum.  Like  Solons  Areopagites,  or  those 
Roman  censors,  some  shall  visit  others,  and  b  be  visited  invicem  themselves ; 
^  they  shall  oversee  that  no  proling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  in- 
sult over  his  inferiors,  as  so  many  wild  beasts,  oppress,  domineer,  fley,  grinde^ 
or  trample  on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  aqiudnle  juSy  justice 
equally  done,  hve  as  friends  and  brethren  together ;  and  (which  ^  Sesellius 
would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France)  a  diapcuon  and 
sweet  harmony  of  hinge,  princes,  nobles,  and  plebeians,  so  mutually  tyed 
and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  authority,  as  that  they  never  dis-' 
agree,  insult,  or  incroach  one  upon  another*  If  any  man  deserve  well  in  hia 
office,  he  shail  be  rewarded  ; 


-~— quis  enlm  ▼iitatem  tuplactitur  ^mib, 

Premia  si  tollas  t 

He  that  invents  any  thing  for  publick  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes 
a  treatise,  J  or  performs  any  noble  exploit  at  home  or  abroad,  ^  shall  be  accord- 
ingly enriched, '  honoured,  and  preferred.  I  say,  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius, 
Hostem  quiferiet  mihi  erit  Carthaginiensis  :  let  him  be  of  what  condition 
he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  shall  have  best. 

Tilianus  in  Philonius,  (out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt)  wisht  all  his 
books  were  gold  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  *°  to  redeem  captives, 
set  free  prisoners,  and  relieve  all  poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  means : 
religiously  done,  I  deny  not ;  but  to  what  purpose?  Suppose  this  were  so 
well  done,  within  a  little  after,  though  a  man  had  Crcesus  wealth  to  bestow^ 
there  would  be  as  many  moi«.  Wherefore  I  will  suffer  no  '^  beggars,  rogues, 
vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all,  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives, 
how  they  maintain  ^themselves.  If  they  be  impotent,  lame,  bUnd,  and 
single,  tney  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built  for 
that  purpose;  if  married  and  infirm,  past  work,  or,  by  inevitable  loss  or 
some  such  like  misfortune,  cast  behind, — by  distribution  of  Pcorn,  house- 
rent  free,  annual  pensions  or  money,  they  shall  be  relieved,  and  highly  re- 
warded for  their  good  service  they  have  formerly  done :  if  able,  they  shall  be 
enforced  to  work.  *»  For  I  see  no  reason  (as  '  he  said)  why  an  epicure  or 
idle  drone,  a  rich  glutton,  a  usurer,  should  live  at  ease,  and  do  nothing,  live 
in  honour,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress  others,  when  as,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an  husbandman — that  hath 
spent  his  time  in  continual  labour,  as  an  asse  to  carry  burdens,  to  do  the 
common-wealth  good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live — shall  be  left  in  his 
old  age  to  begg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life,  worse  than  a  jument. 

'Not  above  three  yean,  ArUtot.  poUt.  (k  c.  8.  (Nam  quLs  cuatodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?  ^Cy- 
treuB,  in  Oreisgeia.  Qui  non  ex  sublimi  despiciant  Inferiores,  neo  ut  bestiaaconculoent  sibi  sabditoa. 
auctoritatii  nomini  conftti,  fce.  '  Seeellina  de  rep.  Oalloram,  lib.  1.  et  8.  i  ffl  quis  egregium  ant 
belloaut  pace  perfecerit  SeseL  I,  ' 
earn  rem  gratii  magistratuum  aut  rc_ 
dent  Riccius,  1. 1.  c.  5.       >Indefuncti: 

Srsiret ;  non  fult  apod  mortales  ullum  excellentius  certamen,  aut  cv^oa  ytctoria  nuu^  enet  expeteu- 
fc :  non  enim  Inter  celeres,  celerrimo,  non  inter  robustos,  robustissimo,  fcc.       ■  Nullum  Wderea  vel 
in  hac  rel  in  ricinis  regionibus  pauperem,  nullum  obnnitum,  fte.  ■  Nullus  mendieus  apad  Btnaa ; 

nemlni  sano,  quamvit  oculis  oriMttus  sit,  mendicare  permittitor :  omnes  pro  yiribus  labore  oogontuc ; 
" ■     ■       "ad""  '"        ■      " 


c»ci  moUa  trusatilibus  versandis  addicuntur :  goli  hospitiis  iraudent»  qui  ad  labores  sunt  inepti.    Oaor. 
1.  11.  de  reb.  gest  Bman.  Heming  de  reg.  Chin.  1.  1.  c.  8.  Ootard.  Art'    -  -    -    - 

ab  Alex.  S.  c.  12.         9  Sic  olim  Ronue.    Isaac.  Pontan.  de  his  optime. 
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As  *  all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over-tired,  but 
lia^e  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  holidayes,  indulgere  genioy  feasts  and 
merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week 
to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall  please, 
(like  *  that  Saccarii  festii  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Satumals  in  Rome) 
as  well  as  his  master.  "  If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine  or 
strong  drink  in  a  twelve  moneth  after.  A  bankrupt  shall  be  ^  catademiatvi 
m  ampkitkeatrOy  publickly  shamed ;  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,  if 
by  riot  or  negligence  he  hath  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a  twelve  moneth 
impxiBoned ;  if  in  that  space  his  creditours  be  not  satisfied,  ^  he  shall  be 
hanged.  He  *■  that  commits  sacrilege,  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  bears 
t,  or  is  of  perjury  convict,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except 


he  redeem  it  with  his  head..  Murder,  ^  adultery,  shall  be  punished  by  death, 
'  but  not  theft,  except  it  be  some  more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offen- 
ders :  otherwise  they  shall  be  condemned  to  the  gallies,  mines,  be  his  slaves 
whom  they  offended,  during  their  lives.  I  hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and 
that  duram  Persarum  legem,  as  ^  Brisouius  calls  it ;  or  as  ^  Ammianus,  tm- 
pendio  fomadatoM  et  abominandas  leges,  per  quas,  oh  noxam  uniusy  omnis 
propimquitcu  perit :  hard  law,  that  wife  and  children,  friends  and  allies,  should 
suffer  for  the  Others  offence ! 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  *^  be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  ^  nUi  aliter 
dispensatum  fuerit.  If  one  *die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six 
months  after;  and,  because  many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly, 
exhaust  and  undone  by  great  dowers,  ^none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that  by  supervisors,  rated  :  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a  greater 
portion ;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little ;  >  however,  not  to  exceed  such  a 
rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those 
years,  poverty  snail  hinder  no  man  firom  marriage,  or  any  other  respect ;  ^  but 
all  shaJ]  be  rather  inforced  than  hindered,  ^except  they  be  J  dismembred,  or 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous  hereditary  disease, 
in  body  or  mind :  in  such  cases,  upon  a  great  pain  or  mulct,  ^  man  or  woman 
shall  not  marry ;  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If 
people  over-abound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  ^  colonies. 

™  No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.  The  same  attire  shall  be  kept, 
and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they  shall  be  distinguished. 
'^  Luxusfunerum  shall  be  taken  away,  that  intempestive  expence  moderated, 
and  many  others.  Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,  biting  usurers,  I  will  not 
admit ;  yet,  because  hie  cum  Iwminibus  non  cum  diis  agitur,  ^  we  converse 
here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of  mens  hearts,  I  will 

•In  S«^Tift  nemo  otiosoB,  nemo mendlcus,  nisi  per  ntatem  ant  morbam  otras  facere non  potest: 
nvlU  dacat  node  victnn  qonrmt,  aut  qao  ae  exerceat  Cypr.  Eeho^ius  Delit.  Hbpan.  Nullua  Geneva 
otioaos,  oe  aeptennia  puer.  Paulua  Heumer,  Itiner.  *  Atheneua.  L  U.  •  Simlerua,  de  repub. 
B^ItcC.  ▼Spartian,  olim  Bonus  lic.  *  He  that  prorfdes  not  for  hia  family  ia  worse  than  a  thief. 
PaoL       s  Axftedi  lex.    Utraque  manos  et  lingua  prsseidatur,  nisi  earn  capite  rederoerit.  1 81  quia 

naptam  atnpiArit,  virsa  virilut  el  pracidatur ;  si  mulier,  nasos  et  auricula  praecldatur.  Alfred!  lex. 
Sn  leges  ipai  Veneri  Martique  timendaa  t  >  Pauperea  non  peccant,  quum  extreme  necessitate  coaoti 
rem  alienam  capinnt.  Moldonat.  suromula  quest  8.  art  3.  Effo  eum  lUis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  a 
dinte  clam  accipere,  qui  t^etur  pauperi  snbvenire.  Emmanuel  Sa.  Aphor.  confess.  *  Lib.  9.  de 
Kg.  Peraaram .  ^  Lib.  84.  •  Aliter  Aristoteles— a  man  at  25,  a  woman  at  80.  polit.  <  Lex  olim 
Ljeoni.  hodle  Chlnensium;  vide  Plutarchnm,  Rieciuro,  Hemmingium,  Amiaeum,  Nerisannm,  et 
aiioa  de  hac  qnnatione.  'Alfredns.  'Apud  Lacones  olim  Tirrines  sine  dote  nubebant  Boter. 
L  3.  e.  Sw  '  tLege  cautum  non  ita  prldera  apud  Venetos,  ne  quis  patrltius  dotem  excederet  1500 
eoion.  ■•  Bux.  S jnag.  Jud.  Sic  Ju&i.  Leo.  Afer,  Aft-icas  deecript  ne  sint  aliter  incontinentes,  ob 
rripabu  bonam,  nt  August  Cesar,  orat  ad  coelibes  Romanos  olim  edoenit  iMoibo  laborans,  qui  In 
prolem  faoUe  dUAmditur,  ne  genos  humanum  fcedi  eontagione  Isdatur,  inventute  castratur :  mulierea 
odea  procnl  a  conaottio  rirorum  ablegantor.  &c.  Hector  Bu^thius.  hist  lib.  1.  de  vet  Scotorum  mori- 
bos.  iSpedosisaiml  juvenes  libeiis  dabunt  operam.  Plato,  5.  ae  legibos.  kfhe  Saxons  exclude 
dumb,  blind,  leprous,  and  such  like  persons,  fIrom  all  inheritance,  aa  we  do  fools.  '  Ut  olim  Roman! , 
lyupawi  hodie.sc.  ■Riodus,  Ub.  11.  cap.  5.  de  Sinarum  expedlt  Sic  Hispani  copint  Mauroa 
anna  deponere.  So  it  ia  in  most  Italian  cities.  ■  Idem  Plato,  18.  de  kgibas.  It  hath  ever  been 
tamodnate.    Vide  Ouil.  Stuckium.  antiq.  convivaL  lib.  1.  cap.  80.       •  Plato,  8.  de  legibua. 
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tolerate  some  kind  of  usury.  If  we  were  honest,  I  confess,  {si  probi  esse- 
mus)  we  should  have  no  use  of  it ;  but,  being  as  it  is,  we  must  necessarily 
admit  it.  Howsoever  most  divines  contradict  it,  (Dictmus  injidas ;  sed  vox 
ea  sola  reperta  est)  it  must  be  winked  at  by  politicians.  And  yet  some  gjeat 
doctors  approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchius,  P.  Martyr,  because,  by  so 
many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  of  emperours,  princes  statutes,  customs  of  com- 
mon-wealths, churches  approbations,  it  is  permitted,  &c.  I  will  therefore  aUow 
it :  but  to  no  private  persons,  not  to  every  man  that  will ;  to  orphans  only, 
maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason  of  their  age,  sex,  education,  ignorance  of 
trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to  employ  it ;  and  those,  so  approved,  not 
to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their  money  to  p  common  bank  which  shall 
be  allowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoua,  Greneva,  Noremberg,  Venice,  at  ^  5, 
6,  7,  not  above  8  per  centum^  as  the  supervisors,  or  (erarii  praifectif  shall 
think  fit.  ^  And,  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that 
will,  so  shall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take  up  money  at  use — not  to  pro- 
digals and  spendthrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young  tradesmen,  and  such  as 
stand  in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity,  cause, 
and  condition,  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of. 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies,  to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a  mul- 
titude— ■  multiplicity  of  offices,  of  supplying  by  deputies  :  weights  and  mea- 
sures the  same  throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  primum  mobile^  and 
suns  motion ;  threescore  miles  to  a  degree,  according  to  observation ;  1000 
geometrical  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  &c. 
and,  from  measures  known,  it  is  an  easie  matter  to  rectifie  weights,  &c.  to 
cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by  algebra,  stereometry. 

I  hate  wars,  if  they  be  not  adpopuli  salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion.  Odi- 
mus  accipitrem,  quia  semper  vimt  in  armis,  *  Ofiensive  wars,  except  the 
cause  be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of:  for  I  do  highly  magnifie  that  saying  of 
Hannibal  to  Scipio,  in  "  Livy — ft  had  been  a  blessed  thing  for  you  and  us,  if 
God  had  given  that  mind  to  our  predecessours,  that  you  had  been  content 
with  Italy y  we  mth  Africh,  For  neither  Sicily  nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such 
cost  and  pains,  so  many  fleets  and  armies,  or  so  many  famous  captains  lives. 
Omnia  prius  tentanda  :  fair  means  shall  first  be  tried.  ^  Peragit  iranquilla 
potestas.  Quod  violeata  nequit,  I  will  have  them  proceed  with  ail  moderation; 
but  (hear  you  !)  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius  ;  nam  ^  qui  consilio  nititury 
plus  hostibus  nocet,  quam  qui,  sine  animi  ratione,  virihus :  and,  in  such  wars, 
to  abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  *  depopulations,  burning  of  towns, 
massacring  of  infants,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I  will  have  forces  still  ready  at 
a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared  navy,  souldiers  in  procinctu,  ett 
quam  ^  Bonfinius  apud  Hungaros  suos  vult,  virgamferream, Bind  money,  which 
is  nervus  belli,  still  in  a  readiness  and  a  sufficient  revenue,  a  third  part  (as 
in  old  '  Rome  and  Egypt)  reserved  for  the  common-wealth  ;  to  avoid  those 
heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also 
all  other  publick  defalcations,  expences,  fees,  pensions,  reparations,  chaste 

r  As  those  Lombards  beyond  seas,  (ttiough  with  some  reformation)  roons  pletatis,  or  bank  of  cha- 
rity, (as  Malines  terms  it,  cap.  S3.  Lex  mercat.  part  8.)  that  lend  money  upon  easie  pawns,  or  take 
money  upon  adventure  for  mens  lives.  <i  That  proportion  will  make  merchandise  increase,  land 
dearer,  and  better  improved,  as  he  hath  judicially  proved  in  his  tract  of  usury,  exhibited  to  the  Par- 
liament anno  16:31.  '  Hoc  fere  Zanchius,  com.  in  4.  cap.  ad  Ephes.  nquissimara  vocat  usuram  et 
charitati  Christian«  consentaneam,  modo  non  exijpmt,  &e.  nee  omnes  dent  ad  fcsnus,  sed  ii  qui  in  pe* 
cunils  bona  habent,  et  ob  «tatem,  sexum,  artis  ahcujus  ignorantlam,  non  possunt  uti.  Nee  omnibus, 
■ed  mercatoribus,  et  ils  qui  honeste  impendent,  &c.  •  Idem  apud  Persas  olim.  Lege  Brisonium. 
*Idem  Plato,  delegibus.  "Lib.  30.  Optimum  quidem  fuerat  eam  patribus  nostris  mentema  Diis 
datam  esse,  ut  vos  Italia,  nos  AfHcn  imperio  content!  essemus.  Neque  enim  Sicilia  aut  S«rdinia  satis 
dignla  pretta  sunt  pro  tot  dassibus,  &c.  *  Claudian.  *  Thucycudes.  >  A  depooulatione  agro- 
ram,  inoendiis,  etejusmodi  &ctis  immanibus.  Plato.  r  Hnn^.  dec.  1.  lib.  9.  ■  desellius.  lib.  t, 
de  repub.  Oal.  valde  enim  est  indecorum,  ubi  quid  prater  opmionem  accidit,  dicere,  Non  putftram, 
prasertim  si  res  prKcaveri  potuerit.    Livius,  lib.  I.    Dion.  1. 2.    Diodonis  Slculus,  lib.  9. 
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sports,  feasts,  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainments.  AU  things  in  this 
nature  especially,  I  will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great  *  deliberation  : 
ne  quid  ^iemere,  ne  quid  remisse^  ac  timidejiat,  Sed  quo  ferar  hospes  ? 
To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.  Manum  de  tabelld  !  I  have 
been  over-tedious  in  this  subject :  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged ;  but 
these  straits  wherein  I  am  included  will  not  permit. 

From  common-wealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  families,  which  have  as 
many  corrosives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents,  as  the  rest.    Great 
affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  political  and  oeconomical  body ;  they  differ  only  in 
magnitude  and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  *^ writes):  as  they  have  both, 
likely,  the  same  period,  as  ^Bodin  and  ^Peucer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven 
hundred  years,  so,  many  times,  they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation 
and  overthrows ;  as,  namely,  riot,  a  common  mine  of  both,  riot  in  building, 
riot  in  profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  pro- 
duceth  the  same  effects.    A  ^chorographer  of  ours,  speaking  obiter  of  ancient 
&milies,  why  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  north,  continue  so  long,  are  so  soon 
extinguished  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luxus  om- 
nia cUssipavity  riot  hath  consumed  all.  Fine  cloaths  and  curious  buildings  came 
into  this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since,  non  sine 
dispendio  kospitalitatis^  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.  Howbeit,  many  times  that 
word  is  mistaken;  and,  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrowded 
riot  and  prodigaUty ;  and  that,  which  is  commendable  in  it  self  well  used,  hath 
been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become,  by  its  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  ruine  of 
many  a  noble  famUy  :  for  such  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  them- 
selves and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations, — ^with  >  Axylos 
in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to  such  as 
vbit  them,  ^  keeping  a  table  beyond  their  means,  and  a  company  of  idle 
servants  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old) — are  blown  up  on  a  sudden, 
and  (as  Acteeon  was  by  his  hounds)  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and 
multitude  of  followers.     4t  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovius  relates  of  our 
northern  countreys,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume  on  our  tables ; 
that  I  may  truly  say,  *tis  not  bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but 
riot  in  excess,  gluttony,  and  prodigality ;  a  meer  vice :  it  brings  in  debt, 
want,  and  b^gary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  over- 
throws the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies.     To  this  I  might  here  well  add 
their   inordinate  expence  in  building,  those  phantastical  houses,  turrets, 
walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming,  excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in 
apparel,  by  which  means  they  are  compelled  to  break  up  nouse,  and  creep 
into  holes.     Sescllius,  in  his  Common  wealth  of  J  France,  gives  three  rea- 
sons why  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankrupts ;  Firsts  because 
they  have  to  many  law^suils  and  contentions,  one  upon  another j  which  were 
tedious  and  costly  :  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  law- 
yers bought  them  out  of  their  possessions.     A  second  cause  was  their  riot ; 
they  lived  beyond  their  means^  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  by  mer- 
chants.   (La-Nove,  a  French  writer,  yields  five  reasons  for  his  countrey-mens 
poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and  thinks  verily,  if  the  gentry  of  France 
were  divided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would  be  found  much  impaired  by 

■  Fmgit  tnuiquUla  potestas,  Qaod  violenta  neqalt  Claudian.  ^  Bellum  nee  timendum  nee  provo* 
^n*<nm  PUn.  Panegyr.  Trajano.  •  Lib.  3.  po6t  cap.  19.  '  Lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  S.  *  Pea* 
eer.  lib.  1.  de  divinat  'Cambden,  In  Chesbire.  t  Iliad,  lib.  6.  ^  Vide  Puteani  Comum ;  Oocle- 
aiam  de  portentoais  ccenis  ncMtrorum  temporum.  '  Mirabile  dicta  est,  quantum  opaonlorum  una 
domiu  aimpilia  diebus  abaumat ;  atemimtar  meuue  in  omnea  pene  boras,  calentibus  semper  eduliis. 
deaeript  Britan.  i  Lib.  1.  de  rep.  OaUorum.  Quod  tot  litet  et  eaussa  forenses  alie  ferantur  ex  allia, 
in  immeiiaam  prodncaalur,  et  magnoa  sumptus  reqoirant ;  unde  fit  ut  juris  adndnistri  plerumque 
BobiUam  poeacaaiones  adqulnnt,  tarn  quod  somptuoae  vivant,  et  a  mereatoribua  abeorbeantur,  el 
splendidiasime  veetiantnr,  &c. 
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sales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)  The  lost  was 
immoderate  excess  in  apparel,  which  consumed  their  revenues.  How  this 
concerns  and  agrees  with  our  present  state,  look  you.  But  of  this  elsewhere. 
As  it  is  in  a  mans  body — if  either  head,  heait,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  any 
one  part  b«  misafTected,  all  the  rest  suffer  with  it — so  is  it  with  this  oecono- 
mical  body :  if  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthrift,  a  drunkard,  a  whoremaster, 
a  gamester,  how  shall  the  family  live  at  ease  ?  ^  Ipsa,  si  cuplat,  Salus  servare 
prorsus  non  potest  hanc  familiam ;  (as  Demea  said  in  the  comedy)  Safety 
her  self  cannot  save  it.  A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hath 
a  shrew  to  his  wife— a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  careless  woman  to 
his  mate — a  proud,  peevish  flirt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal  quean ;  and  by  that 
means  all  goes  to  ruine  :  or,  if  they  differ  in  nature — he  is  thrifty,  she  spends 
all;  he  wise,  she  sottish  and  soft — what  agreement  can  there  be?  what 
friendship  ?  Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  ^sop ;  instead  of  mutual 
love,  kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard ;  they  fling  stools  at  one 
anothers  heads.  ^  Q,u<b  intemperies  vexat  hanc  familiam  ?  All  enforced 
marriages  commonly  produce  such  effects ;  or,  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well, 
as  to  live  and  agree  lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly 
children,  that  take  ill  courses  to  disquiet  them :  "^ their  son  is  a  thief  a 
spendthrift,  their  daughter  a  whore  ;  a  °  stepmother,  or  a  daughter  in  law,  dis- 
tempers all ;  ®or  else,  for  want  of  means,  many  tortures  arise — debts,  dues^ 
fees,  dowries,  joyntures,  legacies  to  be  paid,  annuities  issuing  out;  by  means 
of  which,  they  have  not  wherewithall  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as 
their  predecessours  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  childrai  to  their  call- 
ings, to  their  birth  and  quality,  Pand  will  not  descend  to  their  present'  for- 
tunes. Oftentimes  too,  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concurr  many  other  inconve- 
niences— unthankful  friends,  decayed  friends,  b^  neighbours,  negligent 
servants,  (^servi  furaces,  versipelles,  callidi,  occlusa  sibi  mille  clambus 
reserantj  furtimque  raptant,  consumunty  /i^uni/n^)  casualties,  taxes,  mulcts, 
chai^able  offices,  vain  expences,  entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities, 
emulations,  frequent  invitations,  losses,  suretiship,  sickness,  death  of  friends, 
and  (that  which  is  the  gulf  of  all)  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and 
confusion ;  by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden  in  their  estates, 
and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent,  and  melancholy  it  self. 

I  have  done  with  families,  and  will  now  briefly  run  over  some  few  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  and  merry  in  the 
worlds  esteem,  are  princes  and  great  men,  free  from  melancholy ;  but,  for 
their  cares,  miseries,  suspicions,  jealousies,  discontents,  folly,  and  madness, 
I  refer  you  to  Xenophons  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hieron  discourseth  at  large 
with  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others,  they  are  most 
troubled  witli  perpetual  fears,  anxieties,  insomuch,  that  (as  he  said  in 
''Valerius)  if  thou  knewest  with  what  cares  and  miseries  this  robe  were 
stuffed,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or,  put  case  they  be  secure 
and  free  from  fears  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void  *  of  reason  too  oft,  and 
precipitate  in  their  actions.  Read  all  our  histories,  guas  de  stultis  prodidere 
stulti — Itiades,  ^neides.  Annates — and  what  is  the  subject?  Stultorum 
regum  et  populorum  continet  astus.  How  mad  they  are,  how  furious, 
and  upon   small   occasions,  'rash  and   inconsiderate   in  their  proceedings, 

k  TpT.  '  Amphit  Plant.  ■  Paling.  Filiua  ant  fur.  ■  Catus  cum  mure,  duo  galH  simul  In 
ade.  et  glotes  bine,  nunquam  vlyunt  sine  lite.  *  Bea  angugta  doml.  r  When  pride  and  bef^ry 
meet  in  a  family,  they  roar  and  howl,  and  cause  as  many  flashes  of  discontents,  as  fire  and  water, 
when  they  concur,  make  thunder-claps  in  the  skies.  i  Plautus,  Aulular.  '  Lib.  7.  cap.  6. 

■Pellitur  In  bellis  sapientia;    yi  geritur  res.    Vetus  proverbium,    Aut  regem  aut  fatuum  nasci 
oportere. 
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how   they  dote,  every  page  abnost  will  witness :  delirant  reges, 

plectuntur  Achivi. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair- 
brain'd  actions,  are  great  men  :  procul  a  Jove,  procul  a  fulmine :  the  nearer, 
the  worse.  If  they  live  in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with 
their  princes  favours  {Ingenium  vultu  statque  caditque  suo)  now  aloft,  to 
morrow  down,  (as  ^  Polybius  describes  them)  like  so  many  casting  counters^ 
now  of  gold,  to  morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  computant  will ; 
now  they  stand  for  unites,  to  morrow  for  thousands ;  now  before  all,  anon 
behind.  Beside,  they  torment  one  another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations : 
one  is  ambitious,  another  enamoured ;  a  third,  in  debt,  a  prodigal,  over-runs 
his  fortunes;  a  fourth,  solicitous  with  cares,  gets  nothing,  &c.  But,  for 
these  mens  discontents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucians  tract,  c2e  mercede 
conductis,^Mne3sSy\yins,{libidinis  et  stultitiee  servos, he  calls  them)  Agrippa, 
and  many  others. 

Of  philosophers  and  scholars,  prisca  sapientim  dictatores,  I  have  ahready 
spoken  in  general  terms.  Those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men 
above  men,  those  refined  men,  minions  of  the  Muses, 


*  mentemque  habere  quels  bonam. 


£t  esse  ^  ottcuIis,  datum  est, 

'  these  acute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  much  need  of 

hellebor  as  others.     — ■ y  0  medici,  mediam  pertundite  venam.     Read 

Lucians  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them ;  Agrippas  tract  of  the 
Vanity  of  Sciences ;  nay  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  risum  teneatis,  amid  ?  You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true, 
nullum  mapium  ingenium  sine  mixturd  dementia ;  they  have  a  worm,  as 
well  as  others ;  you  shall  find  a  phantastical  strain,  a  fustian,  a  bombast,  a  vain- 
glorious humour,  an  afiected  stile,  &c.  like  a  prominent  thred  in  an  uneven 
woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works;  and  they  that  teach 
wisdom,  patience,  meekness,  are  the  veryest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most 
discontent.  '  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief;  and  lie  that  encreaseth 
wisdom,  encreaseth  sorrow,  I  need  not  quote  mine  author.  They  that 
laugh  and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked, 
are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lie  as  open,  as  any  other.  ^Democritus,  that 
common  flouter  of  folly,  was  ridiculous  himself:  barking  Menippus,  scoffing 
Lucian,  satyncal  LuciUus,  Petronius,  Van'o,  Persius,  &c,  may  be  cen- 
sured with  the  rest ;  Loripedem  rectus  derideat,  JEthiopem  albus.  Bale, 
Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode,  as  a  vast  ocean  of  Obs 
and  Sols,  school  divinity;  ^a  labyrinth  of  intricable  questions,  unprofit- 
able contentions :  incredibilem  delirationem,  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity 
be  so  censured,  subtilis  ^  Scotus  lima  veritatis,  Occam  irrefragabilis,  cujus 
ingenium  Vetera  omnia  ingenia  subvertit,  SfC.  Baconthrope,  Doctor  Re- 
folutus^  and  Corculum  Theologies,  Thomas  himself.  Doctor  ^  Seraphicus, 
cui  dictavit  Angelus,  SfC,  what  shall  become  of  humanity  ?  Ars  stulta,  what 
can  she  plead  ?  what  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves  ?  Much  learning 
*  cere-diminuit-brum,  hath  crackt  their  skonce,  and  taken  such  root,  that 
triinis  Anticyris  caput  insanabile,  hellebore  it  self  can  do  no  good,  nor  that 
renowned  ^lanthom  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be 
as  wise  as  he  was.     But  all  will  not  serve.     Rhetoricians,  in  ostentationem 

*lSb.  1.  hist.  Bom.  similes  abaeulorum  calcuHs,  secundum  computantis  .•urbitrium.  modo  erei  sunt, 
nodo  aarei :  ad  nutnm  raris,  nunc  beati  sunt,  nunc  miaeri.  "iErumnoslque  Solones,  in  8a.  S.  De 
miser,  carialium.  *  P.  Doussb  Epid.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  «  Hoc  cognomento  cohonestati  Roma,  qui 
earteros  mortales  sapientii  prasstarent.  Testis  Plin.  lib.  7.  cap.  34.  « lasanire  parant  cert&  ratione 
modoqne :  mad  Inr  the  book.  they.  r  Juvenal.  >  Solomon.  *  Communis  irrisor  stultiti», 
^  Wit,  whither  wut?  « Sealicer  exercitat.  324.  <Viteju«.  •Ennioi,  'Lueian.  TermlU^ 
dn^jnis  olim  empU ;  stodens  inde  sapientiam  adipiscetur. 

f2 
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loquacitatiSf  tnulta  agitant—ovLi  of  their  volubility  of  tongue,  will  talk  much 
to  no  purpose.  Orators  can  perswade  other  men  what  they  will,  quo  volunt^ 
unde  volunt,  move,  pacifie,  &c.  but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains.  What 
saith  Tully  ?  Malo  indiaertam  prudentiam,  quam  loquctcem  stultittam  ; 
and  (as  <  Seneca  seconds  him)  a  wise  mans  oration  should  not  be  polite  or 
solicitous.  ^  Fabius  esteems  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  speech, 
action,  gesture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  inscaios  declamatores ;  so 
doth  Gregory ;  non  mihi  sapit  qui  sermone,  sed  qui  factisy  sapit.  Make 
the  best  of  him,  a  good  oratour  is  a  turn-coat,  an  evil  man ;  bonus  orator 
pessimus  vir ;  his  tongue  is  set  to  sale ;  he  is  a  meer  voice  (as  ^  he  said  of  a 
nightingal) ;  dat  sine  mente  sonum ;  an  hyperbolical  liar,  a  flatterer,  a  para- 
site, and  (as  JAmmianus  Marcellinus  will)  a  corrupting  cosener,  one  that 
doth  more  mischief  by  his  fair  speeches,  than  he  that  bribes  by  money ;  for 
a  man  may  with  more  facility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by  money,  than 
him  that  deceives  with  glosing  terms ;  which  made  ^  Socrates  so  much  abhor 
and  explode  them.  ^  Fracastorius,  a  femous  poet,  freely  grants  all  poets  to 
be  mad;  so  doth  ™Scaliger;  and  who  doth  not?  (Aut  insanit  homo,  aut 
versus  facit,  Hor.  Sat.  7.  Z.  2.  Insanire  lubet,  i,  e.  versus  componere, 
Virg,  Eel.  3.  So  Servius  interprets)  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter 
satyrists,  detractors,  or  else  parasitical  applauders ;  *and  what  is  poetry  it  self, 
but  (as  Austin  holds)  vinum  erroris  ah  ebriis  doctoribus  propinatum  ?  You 
may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general,  which  Sir  Thomas  Moore  once  did 
of  Germanus  Brixius  poems  in  particular. 

—————— — ^refauntur. 

In  rate  atultiUs  :  sylyam  habitant  Furi«. 

Budseus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  the 
tower  of  wisdom ;  another  honours  physick,  the  quintessence  of  nature ;  a 
third  tumbles  them  both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiar 
science.  Your  supercilious  criticks,  grammatical  triflers,  note-makers,  cu- 
rious antiquaries,  find  out  all  the  mines  of  wit,  ineptiarum  deliciasy  amongst 
the  rubbish  of  old  writers :  ^pro  stultis  hahentj  nisi  aliquid  sufficiant  inve- 
nire,  quod  in  aliorum  scriptis  vertant  vitio  :  all  fools  with  them  that  cannot 
find  fault:  they  correct  others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puzzle  them- 
selves to  find  out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers,  Homers 
countrey,  iEneas  mother,  Niobes  daughters,  an  Sappho  publica  fuerit? 
ovum  ^prius  extiterit,  an  gallina  ?  SfC.  et  aliOj  qua  dediscenda  essent,  si 
scireSy  as  p  Seneca  holds — what  clothes  the  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what 
shews,  how  they  sate,  where  they  went  to  the  close  stool,  how  many  dishes 
in  a  mess,  what  sauce;  which,  for  the  present,  for  an  historian  to  relate, 
(4  according  to  Lodovic.  Vives)  is  very  ridiculous,  is  to  them  most  precious 
elaborate  stuff,  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as  triumphant  in  the  mean 
time  for  this  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  conquered  a  province ; 
as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mme  of  gold  ore.  Quosvis  auctores  absurdis 
commentis  suis  percacant  et  stercoranty  one  saith  :  they  bewray  and  daub  a 
company  of  books  and  good  authors,  with  their  absurd  comments,  (cor- 
rectorum  sterquilinia  ^  Scahger  calls  them)  and  shew  their  wit  in  censuring 
others, — a  company  of  foolish  note-makers,  humble-bees,  dors  or  beetles : 
inter  stercora  ut  plurimum  versantur,  they  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and 
dunghills,   and  prefer   a  manuscript  many   times  before  the  Gospel  itself, 

c  Epist  81. 1.  lib.  Non  oportet  OTationem  tapientia  eaae  politam  aut  solicitam.  ^  Lib.  S.  cap.  18. 
Mnlto  anheiitu  Jactatione,  nmntva,  pectna,  froutem  cmlentM,  See.  '  Lipsius.  Voces  sunt,  pneterea 
nihlL  J  Lib.  30.  Plus  mall  facere  ridetur  qui  oratione  quam  qai  pretio  quemvis  eorrampit ;  nam, 
&c.  ^  In  Oorg.  Platonia.  >  In  Naugerio.  ■  81  fliror  sit  Ltbos,  &c.  quoties  furit,  furit,  furit, 
amant,  bibena,  et  podta,  ke.  "Moras,  Utop.  lib.  11.  •Macrob.  Satur.  7.  16.  p  Bpist  16. 
1  Lib.  de  caustit  corrap.  artium.        'Lib.  2.  in  Ausonium,  cap.  19.  et  32. 
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'  thesaurum  criticum,  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  deleaturs,  alii 
Ugunt  sic,  meus  codex  sic  habet,  with  their  postrenuB  editionesy  annotations, 
castigatioQS,  &c.  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  no  body 
good  :  yet,  if  any  man  dare  oppose  cm:  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms 
OB  a  sudden  ;  how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives, 
what  apok>gie8  ?  *  Ep'tphy Hides  hcB  mnt  et  mere  nugm.  But  I  dare  say  no 
more  <^,  for,  with,  or  against  them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash,  as  well 
as  others.  Of  these  and  the  rest  of  our  aitists  and  philosophers,  I  will  gene- 
rally conclude,  they  are  a  kind  of  mad  men,  (as  "  Seneca  esteems  of  them) 
to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read  them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors, 
bat  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or  teach  us  ingenia  sanare,  memoriam 
officiorum  ingetere,  ac  fidem  in  rebus  humanis  retinerey  to  keep  our  wits  in 
order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Numqvid  tibi  non  demens  videtury  si  islis 
cperam  impenderit  ?  is  not  he  mad  that  draws  Unes  with  Archimedes,  whiles 
his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when  the  whole  world  is  in 
combustion, — or  we,  whilest  our  souls  are  in  danger,  (mors  sequitur^  vita 
Jugit)  to  spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no  worth  ? 

That  ^lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny.  Amare  simul  et  sapere 
ipsi  Jovi  non  datur  ;  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once. 

V  Non  bene  conTeniimt,  nee  in  unA  sede  morantar. 
M^estits  et  amor. 

TuUy,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not 
timul  amare  et  sapere y  be  wise  and  love  both  together.  ^  Est  Orcus  ille  ; 
ms  est  immedicabilis ;  est  rabies  insana :  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable 
disease ;  impotentem  et  insanam  tibidinem  ^  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  and 
raging  lust.  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart :  in  the  mean  time  let  lovers 
sigh  out  the  rest. 

'  Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiome,  most  women  are  fools, 
{^ consilium  feminis  invalidum)  Seneca,  men,  be  they  young  or  old;  who 
doubts  it  ?  youth  is  mad,  as  Elius  in  Tully,  Stulli  eulolescentuli,  old  age  little 
better,  deliri  senes,  Sfc.  Theophrastus,  in  the  107  year  of  his  age,  ^said  he 
then  began  to  be  wise,  tum  sapere  coepity  and  therefore  lamented  his  depar- 
ture. If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  find  a  wise  man  ?  our  old 
ones  dote  at  threescore  and  ten.  I  would  cite  more  proofs  and  a  better  author ; 
buty  for  the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  ^  Nevisanus  hath  as  hard 
an  opinion  of  **rich  men — wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  dwell  together ;  stuU 
liiiam  patiuntur  opes;  'and  they  do  commonly  Hnfatuare  cor  hominiSy 
besot  men  ;  and,  as  we  see  it,  fools  have  fortune  :  ^sapientia  non  invenitur 
in  terrd  suaviter  viventium.  For,  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning, 
which  accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idleness,  (for  they  will  take  no 
pains)  and  which  ^  Aristotle  observes,  ubi  mens  plurima^  ibi  minima  fortuna ; 
ubi  plurima  fortunay  ibi  mens  perexigua ;  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go 
commonly  together  :  they  have  as  much  brains,  some  of  them,  in  their  heads 
as  in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred  neglect  of  liberal  sciences,  and  all  arts, 
which  should  excolere  mentemy  polish  the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some 
gullish  humour  or  other,  by  which  they  are  led ;  one  is  an  Epicure,  an 
atheist,  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster,  (fit  subjects  all  for 
a  satyrist  to  work  upon) — *  Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amorihus,  hie  puerorum ; — 

•  Edit  7.  Tolum.  lano  Gratero.  *  Aristophanis  RanU.  »  Lib.  debeneflciis.  *  Dellnisetamftns 
dieatai  merito.  Uor.  Seneca.  "^OruLMet  ^PluUrch.  Amaiorio  est  amor  insaniu.  rKpist.  S9. 
■Sjrirc  nuptialia.  L  1.  num.  11.  Omnes  mulieres,  ut  plarimum,  stultn.  •Aristotle.  >Dolere 
■e  dixit,  qood  tum  Titi  Mredcretur.  <  Lib.  1.  num.  11.  Sapieatia  et  diviti«  vix  simul  possideri 
powmnt       <  They  get  their  wisdom  by  eating  pie- crust,  some.  '  X/Wi/xora  rots  dyifrois  ylytrtu 

9^p6ffvrfi,    Opea  qoldem  mortalibus  sunt  amentia.    Theognis.         ^  Fortuna,  nimium  qucm  foret, 
ttultum  lacit        >  Job.  38.       ^  Mag.  moral.  Ub.  8.  et  lib.  1.  sau  4.       <  Hot.  ser.  1.  sat.  4. 
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J  one  18  mad  of  hawking,  huntings  cocking ;  another  of  carousing,  horse- 
riding,  spending ;  a  fourth,  of  building,  fighting,  &c.  Insanit  veteres  sta- 
luas  Dumasippus  emendo ;  Damasippus  hath  an  humour  of  his  own,  to  be 
talkt  of ;  ''Heiiodorus  the  Carthaginian,  another.  In  a  word,  as  Scaliger 
concludes  of  them  all,  they  are  statuiB  erect <b  stultituB^  the  very  statues  or 
pillars  of  folly.  Chuse,  out  of  all  stories,  him  that  hath  been  most  admired  ; 
and  you  shall'still find mu/Za  a<2  laudem^  multa  ad vituperationem magnificat 
as  ^  Berosus  of  Semiramis  :  omnes  mor tales  militidy  triumphis^  divitiis,  Sfc. 
turn  et  luxUy  aBde,  ceeterisque  vitiis,  antecessit :  as  she  had  some  good,  so 
had  she  many  bad  parts. 

Alexander,  a  worthy  man,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  overtaken  in  drink  : 
Ceesar  and  Scipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain-glorious,  ambitious :  Vespasian 
a  worthy  prince,  but  covetous :  ""  Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  vertues,  so  had 
he  many  vices ;  vnam  virtutem  mille  vitia  comiiantur^  as  Machiavel  of  Cos- 
mus  Medices,  he  had  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  I  will  deteimine  of  them 
all,  they  are  like  these  double  or  turning  pictures ;  stand  before  which,  you 
see  a  fair  maid  on  the  one  side,  an  ape  on  the  other,  an  owle  :  look  upon 
them  at  the  first  sight  all  is  well ;  but  farther  examine,  you  shall  find  them 
wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other ;  in  some  few  things  praiseworthy, 
in  the  rest  incomparably  fietulty.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emula- 
tions, discontents,  wants,  and  such  miseries ;  let  Poverty  plead  the  rest  in 
Aristophanes  Plutus. 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad ;  ''they  have  all  the  symp- 
toms of  melancholy — fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c.  as  shall  be  proved  in  his 
proper  place  :  Danda  est  hellebori  multo  pars  maxima  avaris. 

And  yet,  methinks,  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  con- 
dition they  will,  that  bear  a  publick,  or  private  purse;  as  a  ** Dutch  writer 
censured  Richard  the  rich  duke  of  Cornwal,  sumg  to  be  emperour,  for  his 
profuse  spending,  qui  effudit  pecuniam  ante  pedes  principum  electorum  sicut 
aquam^  that  scattered  money  like  water ;  I  do  censure  them.  Stulta  Anglia^ 
(saith  he)  qucs  tot  denariis  sponte  est  privata;  stulti  principes  Alemani<Bj 
qui  nohile  jus  suum  pro  pecunid  vendiderunt,  Spend-thrifls,  bribers,  and 
bribe-takers,  are  fools;  and  so  are  Pall  they  that  cannot  keep,  disburse, 
or  spend,  their  moneys  well. 

I  might  say  the  like  of  angry,  peevish,  envious,  ambitious  Qi  Anticyras 
melior  sorbere  meracas)^  Epicures,  atheists,  schismaticks,  hereticks:  hi 
omnes  habent  imaginationem  lasam  (saith  Nymannus) ;  and  their  madness 
shall  be  evident,  2  Tim.  3.  9.  ''  Fabatus,  an  Italian,  holds  sea-faring  men 
all  mad ;  the  ship  is  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still ;  the  mariners  are  mad, 
to  expose  themselves  to  such  imminent  dangers ;  the  waters  are  raging  mad, 
in  perpetual  motion :  the  winds  are  as  mad  as  the  rest :  they  know  not  whence 
they  come,  whither  they  would  go :  and  those  men  are  maddest  of  all,  that 
go  to  sea :  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  ^nd  forty  abroad.  He  was  a  mad  man 
that  said  it ;  and  thou,  peradventure,  as  mad  to  read  it.  '  Felix  Platerus  is 
of  opinion  all  alchymists  are  mad,  out  of  their  wits;  ^Athenseus  saith  as 
much  of  fidlers,  et  Musarum  luscinias,  ^  musicians ;  omnes  tibicines  tn^a- 
niunt :  ubi  semel  efflant,  avolat  illico  mens ;  in  comes  musick  at  one  ear ; 

Jlnsana  sula,  insaii«  olwtnictlones,  inHmum  venandi  atudium — Diicordia  demens,  Vii^.  JRti.  ^He- 
UodoTUfl  CarthaginiensU  ad  pxtremum  orbis  sarcophago  testamento  me  hic  juasi  coudier,  ut  Tiderem 
an  auis  insanior  ad  me  visendum  usque  ad  hsc  loca  penetraret.  Ortelius,  in  Gad.  >  If  it  be  his 
work  ;  which  OasperVeretus  suspects.  "Livy.  I ngentes  virtu tes;  iogpntia  vitia.  »Hur.  Quia* 
quis  ambitione  msJl  aut  arsenti  pallet  amore ;  Quisquis  luxurii,  tristique  superstitione.  Per.  »  Chro- 
nica Slavoniea,  ad  annum  1x57.  de  cujus  pecuniA  jam  incredibilia  dixerunt  p  A  fool  and  his  money 
are  soon  parted.  1 0rat  de  imag. — ^Ambltiosus  et  audax  naviget  Anticyras.  'Navis  stulta,  qua 
oontlnuo  movetur ;  naut«  stulti,  qui  se  pericuUs  exponunt ;  aqua  insana,  qu»  sic  flremit,  &c  a£T  jac- 
tatur.  Sec  qui  mari  se  eommittit,  stoUdum  unum  terii  fuglens,  40  mari  invenit  Oasper  Ens.  Moros. 
'Cap.  de  alien,  mentis.       <  Dipnosophist,  lib.  8.        •Tibleines  mentecapti.    Erasm.  Chll.  4.  cen.^. 
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out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vain  glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad ; 
and  so  are  ^  lascivious ;  I  can  feel  their  pulses  beat  hither ;  horn  mad  some  of 
them,  to  let  others  lye  with  their  wives^  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  ^  in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to  'reckon  up 
^  insanas  substructiones,  insanos  labores^  insanum  luxum^  mad  labours,  mad 
books,  endeavours,  carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd 
gestures,  insanam  gulam^  insaniam  villarum^  insana  jurgxa^  as  TuUy  terms 
them,  madness  of  villages,  stupend  stiiictures,  as  those  ^Egyptian  pyramids, 
labyrinths  and  Sphinges,  whicli  a  company  of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem 
apum^  vainly  built,  when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to 
what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known.  To  insist  in  their  hypocrisie,  incon- 
stancy, blindness,  rashness,  dementem  temeritatem,  fraud,  cozenage,  malice, 
anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  superstition,  ■  tempova  infecta 
et  adulatione  sordida,  as  in  Tiberius  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  para- 
sitical fawning  and  colloguing,  &c.  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it 
would  ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomize  every  member.  Shall  I  say  ? 
Jupiter  himself,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doted  :  and  monster-conquering  Hercules, 
that  subdued  the  world,  and  helped  others,  could  not  relieve  himself  in  this  : 
but  mad  he  was  at  last.  And  where  shall  a  man  walk,  convei*se  with  whom, 
in  what  province,  city,  and  not  meet  with  Signior  Delirio,  or  Hercules  Furens, 
Msenades,  and  Corybantes  ?  Their  speeches  say  no  less.  *  E  fungis  nati 
homines  ;  or  else  they  fetched  their  pedigree  from  those  that  were  struck  by 
Sampson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha's  stones; 
for  durum  genus  sumus,  ^marmorei  sumus ;  we  are  stony-hearted,  and  savour 
too  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  all  heard  that  inchanted  horn  of  Astolpho 
(that  English  duke  in  Ariosto),  which  never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were 
mad,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away  themselves;  ^  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven 
in  the  Euxine  sea  of  Daphnis  insana ,  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  dementate; 
they  are  a  company  of  giddy-heads,  afternoon  men  ;  it  is  midsomer-moon  still, 
and  the  dog-dayes  last  all  the  year  long :  they  are  aU  mad.  Whom  shall  I 
then  except?  Ulricus  Huttenus  ^  iVemo;  nam  Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit ; 
Nemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis ;  crimine  Nemo  caret ;  Nemo  sorte  snd  vivit  con^ 
tentus  ;  Nemo  in  amore  sapit ;  Nemo  bonus  ;  Nemo  sapiens  ;  Nemo  est  ex 
omni  parti  beatus,  Sfc.  and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody, 
shall  go  free  :  Quid  valeat  nemo,  nemo,  referre  potest.  But  whom  shall  I 
except  in  the  second  place  ?  such  as  are  silent :  vir  sapit,  qui  pauca  loquitur; 
*  no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness,  than  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a 
third  ?  all  senators,  magistrates ;  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  con- 
querours  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men  ;  non  est  bonum  ludere  cum  diis  ; 
they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their  office  and  place ;  his  licet  impune 
pessimos  esse,  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them ;  neither  is  it  fit ;  per 
me  sint  omnia  protinus  alba  ;  I  will  not  think  amiss  of  them.  Whom  next  ? 
Stoicks  ?  Sapiens  Stoicus  ;  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  perturbations,  (as 
'Plutarch  scoffs  at  him)  he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt  withjire, 
foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy.  Though  he  be  wrinhled,  sand- 
blind,  toothless,  and  deformed ;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god,  a 

*  ProT.  30.  Insana  libido.— Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  est  ?  non  est  hcc  mentula  demens  7  Mart.  en.  74. 
L  3.  *  Mille  puellarum  et  puororum  mille  furores.  ■  Uter  est  insanior  horura  1  Hor.  Ovid,  Virg. 
PUn.  >  Plin.  lib.  36.  >  Tacitus,  S  Annal.  •  Ovid.  7  Met.  E  fun;i;i9  nati  homines,  ut  olim  Co- 
rinthi  primapvi  illius  loci  accolv,  quia  utolidi  et  fatui  fungis  nati  dicebantur.  Idem  et  alibi  dicas. 
^  Famian.  Strada,  de  baiulis,  de  marmore  semisoulptia.  •  Arrianus,  periplo  maris  Euxini,  portAs 
^us  meininit,  et  Gilliu«.  1.  3.  de  Bosphor.  Thracio.  Et  laurus  insana,  qus,  allata  in  conviviam,  con. 
vivas  omnes  InsaniA  affecit.  Guliel.  Stucchius,  comment,  &c.  *  Lepidum  poema,  sic  inscriptum. 
•  Btoltitiam  dissimulare  non  potes«  nisi  tacitnmitate.  '  Extortus,  non  cruciatur ;  ambustus,  non 
laditor ;  proatratus  in  lucti,  non  vincitur ;  non  fit  captiyus,  ab  hoste  venundatus.  Et  si  nigosus,  senex, 
cdfDtalos,  iDsens,  deforxnis,  formosus  taraen,  et  deo  similis,  felix,  diyes,  rex,  nullias  ^ren«i,  etsi  dena- 
rio  non  sit  digmis. 
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king  in  conceit^  though  not  worth  a  groat.  He  never  dotes,  never  mad, 
never  sad,  drunk ;  because  vertue  cannot  be  taken  away  (as  s  2^no  holds) 
by  reason  of  strong  apprehension:  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so.  ^  Anticyra 
ccelo  huic  est  opus,  aut  dolabrd:  he  had  need  to  be  bored,  and  so  had  all  his 
fellows,  as  wise  as  they  would  seem  to  be.  Chrysippus  himself  hberally 
grants  them  to  be  fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occa- 
sions :  amitti  virtutem  ait  per  ebrietatent,  aut  atribilarium  morbum  :  it  may 
be  lost  by  drunkenness  or  melancholy ;  he  may  be  sometimes  crazed  as  well 
as  the  rest :  ^  ad  summam,  sapiens,  nisi  quum  pituita  molesta,  I  should 
here  except  some  cynicks,  Menippus,  Diogenes,  that  Theban  Crates,  or  to 
descend  to  these  times,  that  omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity '  of  the  Rosie 
Cross,  those  great  theologues,  politicians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philo- 
logers,  artists,  &c.  of  whom  S.  Bridget,  Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergius, 
and  such  divine  spirits,  have  prophesied,  and  made  promise  to  the  world,  if 
at  least  there  be  any  such,  (Hen.  ^  Neuhusius  makes  a  doubt  of  it,  ^  Valen- 
tin us  Andreas,  and  others)  or  an  Elias  Artifex  their  Theophrastian  master ; 
whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  to 
be  the  ™  renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  reformer  of  the  world,  and  now 
living ;  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis  (that  great  patron  of  Para- 
celsus) contends,  and  certainly  avers  °  a  most  dirnne  man,  and  the  quintes- 
sence of  wisdom,  wheresoever  he  is :  for  he,  his  fraternity,  friends,  &c,  are 
all  ®  betrothed  to  wisdom,  if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  followers.  I 
must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  pope,  and  expunge  their  name  out  of  the 
catalogue  of  fools  :  for,  besides  that  parasitical  testimony  of  Dousa, 

A  sole  exoriente,  Mnotidas  usque  paludes. 
Nemo  est,  qui  Justo  se  oquiparare  queaU- 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  p  humani  generis  quidam  peedagogus 
voce  et  stylo,  a  CTand  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of  us  all :  and  for  thirteen 
years,  he  brags,  how  he  sowed  wisdom  in  the  Low  Countreys,  (as  Ammonius 
the  philosopher  sometimes  did  in  Alexandria)  ^  cum  humanitate  literas,  et 
sapientiam  cum  prudentid :  antistes  sapienti(B,  he  shall  be  sapientum  octa- 
vus.  The  pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  ^  his  parrots  often  make  him — a 
demi-god  ;  and  besides  his  holiness  cannot  err,  in  cathedrd  behke :  and  yet 
some  of  them  have  been  magicians,  hereticks,  atheists,  children ;  and,  as 
Platina  saith  of  John  22,  Et  si  vir  liter atus,  multa  stoliditatem  et  levitatem 
pr(B  sefereniia  egit,  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii ;  a  scholar  sufficient ;  yet 
many  tilings  he  did  foolishly.  Lightly  I  can  say  no  more  in  particular,  but 
in  general  terms  to  the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  are  evaporated,  and 
(as  Ariosto  feigns,  1.  34)  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 

Some  lose  their  wits  with  loTe,  some  with  ambition, 

8ome,  following  •  lords  and  men  of  high  condition, 

Some,  in  fair  jewels  rich  and  costly  set. 

Others  in  poetry,  their  wits  forget 

Another  thinks  to  be  an  alchymi«t. 

Till  all  be  spent,  and  that  his  number's  mist 

Convict  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  past  cure, 
many  of  them ;  ^  crepunt  ingenia  ;  the  symptomes  are  manifest ;  they  are  all 
of  Gotam  parish :  "  Quum  furor  haud  dubius,  quum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 
what  remains  then  ^  but  to  send  for  lorarios,  those  officers  to  carry  them  all 
together  for  company  to  Bedlam,  and  set  Rabelais  to  be  their  physician. 

s  Ilium  contendunt  non  inJuriA  afflci,  non  insanii,  non  inebrisri,  quia  virtus  non  eripitur  ob  eon- 
stantes  comprehensiones.  Lips.  Phys.  Stoic,  lib.  3.  diffl.  18.  ^  Tarreus  Hebus,  epig.  l(tt.  1.  8. 
*  Hor.  i  Fratres  sanct.  Rose*  Cruds.  ^  An  sint  quales  sint  unde  nomen  illua  asciverint 
1  Turri  Babel.  ■  Omnium  artium  et  scientiarum  instaur^tor.  ■  Divinus  ille  vir.  auctor  notarum  in 
ep.  Bog.  Bacon,  ed  Hambur.  1608.  •  SapientisB  desjponsati.  p  Solus  hie  est  sapiens,  aUi  volitant 
Tclut  umbm.  o  In  ep.  ad  Balthas.  Moretum.  'Rejectiuneule  ad  Patavum  Fehnus  cum  reliquia. 
>  Macnum  virum  sequi  est  sapere.  tome  think;  cikert  desipere.  Catul.  <  Plaut  Mennch.  •  In 
Batrii.       *  Or  to  send  for  a  cook  to  the  Anticyne,  to  make  hellebor  pottage,  settle-brain  pottage. 
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If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  nrho  I  am,  that  so  boldly  censure 
othersy  tu  nullane  habes  vitia  ?  Have  I  no  faults?  ^Yes,  more  than  thou 
hast,  whatsoever  thou  art.  Nos  numerus  sumtu :  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as 
foolish,  as  mad  as  any  one. 

s  Inaanos  Tobis  yideor ;  non  deprecor  ipse. 
Quo  minus  insanua 

I  do  not  deny  it ;  demens  de  populo  dematur.  My  comfort  is,  I  have  more 
fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  And  though  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  dis- 
creet as  I  should  be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest 
me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  melancholy,  or  mad, 
dotes,  and  every  member  of  it,  1  have  ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated that  which  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I 
have  no  more  to  say.  His  sanam  mentem  Democritus;  I  can  but  wish  my 
self  and  them  a  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better  mind. 

And  although,  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  a  just  cause  to  undertake 
this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might 
acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss ;  yet  I  have 
a  more  serious  intent  at  this  time ;  and — to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions — 
to  say  no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  mad, 
lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen, 
proua,  vain-glorious,  ridiculous,  beastly,  pievish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extra- 
vagant, dry,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  hairbrain'd,  &c.  mad,  frantick,  foolish, 
heteroclites,  which  no  new  ^hospital  can  hold,  no  physick  help — my  purpose 
and  endeavour  is,  in  the  foUowmg  discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  me- 
lancholy, through  all  his  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary 
disease,  and  that  philosophically,  medicinally — to  shew  the  causes,  symptomes, 
and  several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided ;  moved  thereunto 
for  the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  '  Mer- 
curialis  observes,  in  these  our  day es  ;  so  often  happening,  saith  ^Laurentius, 
in  our  miserable  timeSy  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.     Of  the 
same  mind  as  iElian  Montaltus,  *^Melancthon,  and  others ;  ^Julius  Ceesar 
Claudinus  calls  it  the  fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  common  in  this 
crazed  age  of  ours,  that  scarce  one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it ;  and  that 
splenetick  hypochondriacal  wind  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
and  short  ribs.     Being  then  it  is  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I  know 
not  wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time  better,  than  to 
prescribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  universal  a  malady,  an  epidemi- 
cal disease,  that  so  often,  so  much,  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  over-shot  my  self  in  this  which  hath  been  hitheilo  said,  or  that  it 
is  (which  I  am  sure  some  will  object)  too  phantastical,  too  light  and  comical 
for  a  divine,  too  satirical  for  one  of  my  profession,  I  will  presume  to 
answer  with  ^Erasmus,  in  like  case,  Tis  not  I,  but  Democritus  :  Democritus 
dixit :  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  ones  own  or  anothers  person, 
an  assumed  habit  and  name ;  a  difference  betwixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a 
princes,  a  philosophers,  a  magistrates,  a  fools  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed; 
and  what  liberty  those  old  satyrists  have  had :  it  is  a  cento  collected  from 
others  :  not  I,  but  they,  that  say  it. 

Dixero  si  quod  forte  jocosios,  hoc  mlhi  juris 
Cum  renik  dabls 

*  Aliqusatuhiin  tamen  inde  me  solabor,  quod  un&  cum  multis  et  sapientibus  et  celeberrimis  viris 
ipse  insipiens  sim ;  quod  de  se,  Menlppus  Luciani  in  Necyomantifl.  *  Hptronius,  iu  Catalect.  J  That, 
1  mean,  of  Andr.  Yale.  ApoI(^.  mandp.  1.  1.  et  26,  Apol.  'Hec  affectio  nostrls  (emporibos  fre- 
qaentissima.  *Cap.  lo.  de  MeL  ■>De  animil  Nostro  hoc  scculo  morbus  frequentiaslmus. 
•Coiumlt  98,  Adfo  nostrls  temporibus  firequevter  inmit,  ut  nullus  fere  ab  ejus  labe  immunis  repe- 
riator,  et  omnium  fere  morbomm  occasio  existat.  'Mor.  Encom.  Si  quia  calumnietur  levius  esse 
qoam  deect  iheolngum,  aut  mordacias  quam  deceat  Christlanum. 
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Take  heed  you  mistake  me  not.  If  I  do  a  little  forget  my  self,  I  hope 
you  will  pardon  it.  And  to  say  truth,  why  should  any  man  be  offended,  or 
take  exceptions  at  it  ? 

•  Licuit,  aempeniue  licebit, 

Parcere  personU,  dicere  de  vitiis. 

It  lawful  was  of  old,  and  still  will  be. 
To  speak  of  vice,  but  let  the  name  go  free. 

I  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.  If  any  be  displeased  or  take  ought 
unto  himself,  let  him  not  expostulate  or  cavil  with  him  that  said  it  (so  did 
^  Erasmus  excuse  himself  to  Dorpius,  si  parva  licet  componere  magnis ;  and 
so  do  I) :  hut  let  him  he  angry  with  himself  ^  that  so  betrayed  and  opened 
his  own  faults  in  applying  it  to  himself.  ^If  he  he  guilty  and  deserve  it^ 
let  him  amend,  whosoever  he  is,  and  not  he  angry.  He  that  hateth  correc- 
tion is  a  fool,  Prov.  12.  1.  If  he  be  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him  not;  it  is 
not  my  fireeness  of  speech,  but  a  guilty  conscience,  a  gauled  back  of  his 
own,  that  makes  him  winch. 

Suspicione  si  quis  errabit  suA 

£t  rapiet  ad  se,  quod  erit  commune  omnium, 

Stulte  nudabit  animi  conscientiam. 

I  deny  not,  this,  which  I  have  said,  savours  a  little  of  Democritus.  ^  Quam^ 
vis  ridentem,  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  ?  one  may  speak  in  jest,  and  yet  speak 
truth.  It  is  somewhat  tart,  I  grant  it :  acriora  orexim  excitant  emhammata^ 
as  he  said ;  sharp  sauces  increase  appetite ;  ^  Nee  cihus  ipse  juvat,  morsu 
fraudatus  aceti.  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  with  J  De- 
mocritus buckler ;  his  medicine  shall  salve  it ;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and 
when :  Democritus  dixit ;  Democritus  will  answer  it.  It  was  written  by  an 
idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  about  our  Saturnalian  or  Dionysian  feast,  when,  as  he 
said,  nullum  lihertati  periculum  est,  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liberty  to  say 
and  do  what  them  list.  When  our  countrey-men  sacrificed  to  their  goddess 
'^Vacuna,  and  sat  tipling  by  their  Vacunal  fires,  I  writ  this,  and  published 
this.  OvTiQ  €\cycv,  it  is  nemijiis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, apologize  for  me ;  and  why  may  I  not  then  be  idle  with  others  ? 
speak  my  mind  freely  ?  If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presump- 
tions I  will  take  it :  I  say  again,  I  will  take  it. 

I  Si  ({uis  est,  qui  dictum  in  se  inclementiua 
Existimabit  esse,  sic  existimet. 

If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle ;  I  care  not. 
I  owe  thee  nothing,  reader  :  I  look  for  no  favour  at  thy  hands ;  I  am  inde- 
pendent ;  I  fear  not. 

No,  I  recant ;  I  will  not ;  I  care ;  I  fear ;  I  confess  my  fault,  acknow- 
ledge a  great  offence ;  motos  prcsstat  componere  fluctus :  I  have 

overshot  my  self;  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  rashly,  unadvisedly,  absurdly; 
I  have  anatomized  my  own  folly.  And  now,  metliinks,  upon  a  sudden 
I  am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of  a ,  dream ;  I  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a 
phantastical  fit,  ranged  up  and  down,  in  and  out ;  I  have  insulted  over  most 
kind  of  men,  abused  some,  offended  others,  wronged  my  self;  and  now, 
being  recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  cry  with  "* Orlando,  Solvetemi, 
Pardon  (0  honi!)  that  which  is  past;  and  I  will  make  you  amends  in  that 

•  Hor.  Sat.  4.  1.  1.  'Epi.  ad  Dorpium  de  MoriA,  Hi  quispiam  offendatnr,  et  sibi  Tlndicet,  non 
habet  quod  expostulet  cum  eo  qui  scripslt ;  ipse,  si  volet,  secuni  agat  injuriam,  utpotesui  proditor,  qui 
declaravit  hue  ad  se  proprie  pertinere.  tSi  quis  se  laesum  clamabit,  aut  conscientiam  prodit  suam, 
aut  certe  metum.    Phsed.  1.  3.    iEsop.  Fab.        *•  Hor.        '  Mart.  1.  7.  22.       J  Ut  lubet,  feriat :  abster. 
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which  is  to  come :  I  promise  you  a  more  sober  discourse  in  my  following 
treatise. 

If,  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  ^  discontent,  ignorance,  I  have  said 
amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  I  acknowledge  that  of  ^  Tacitus  to 
he  true.  Aspens  faceti<By  uhi  nimis  ex  vero  traxere^  acrem  sui  memoriam 
reUnquunt :  a  bitter  jeast  leaves  a  sting  behind  it ;  and  as  an  honourable  man 
observes,  P  They  fear  a  satyrists  witj  he  their  memories.  I  may  justly 
suspect  the  worst;  and,  though  I  hope  I  have  wronged  no  man,  yet,  in 
Medeas  words,  I  will  crave  pardon. 


niod  jun  roee  extremi  neto,  And,  in  my  last  words,  this  I  do  desire, 

-  dit  dolor,  Thi       " 

J  melior  tibi  May  ne  ro.^ , 

If  etnoria  nostri  snbeat ;  h»e  ine  data  Be  nad  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find. 


Ne,  si  qua  noster  dubius  effudit  dolor.  That  what  in  passion  1  bare  said,  or  ire, 
"  "      ■     -      >lti  -     -  -    - 


Maneant  in  animo  rcrba :  sed  melior  tibi  May  be  foT)gotten,  and  a  better  mind 

If  etnoria  nos ~ 

OUiterentur 


I  earnestly  request  .every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan,  not  to  take 
offence.  I  will  conclude  in  his  lines.  Si  me  cognitum  haberes,  non  solum 
donares  nobis  has  facetias  nostras ,  sed  etiam  indignum  duceres,  tarn  huma- 
nufn  animum^  lene  ingenium^  vel  minimam  suspicionem  deprecari  oportere. 
If  thou  knewest  my  *>  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily  pardon 
and  forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or  by  thee  misconceived.  If  hereafter, 
anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my  hand  slip,  and,  as  an  unskilful  prentice, 
I  launch  too  deep,  and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart, 
or  cut  awry, '  pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife ;  'tis  a  most  difiBcult 
thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash 
out ;  difficile  est  satyram  non  scribere  ;  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert, 
inward  perturbations  to  molest;  and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err; 
aliguando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus  :  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to  over- 
shoot : opere  in  longo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.     But  what  needs  all 

this  ?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given  ;  if  there  be, '  Nemo 
aliquid  recognoscat :  nos  menthnur  omnia.  Tie  deny  all  (my  last  refuge), 
recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have  said,  if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much 
&cility  excuse,  as  he  can  accuse :  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and 
gracious  acceptance,  gentle  reader.  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  confidence 
thereof,  I  will  begin. 

■  Ut  enim  ex  stodiis  gaudium,  sic  stndia  ex  hilaritate  proTeniunt    Plinius  Maximo  soo,  ep  lib.  8. 
•  Anaal.  IS.       p  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  Essay es,  now  viscount  8.  Albanes.       «  Quod  Probus  Persii 

Bitypd^s  Tininali  rerecundia  Persium  fuiwe  dicit,  qo,  ftc.  '  Quaa  aut  incuria  ftidit,  ant  humana 
param  caiit  nuura.    Hor.       •  Prol.  Plant. 
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Tu  vero  cavesis,  edico,  quisquis  es,  ne  temere  sugilles  authorem  hujusc:; 
opens,  aut  cavillator  irrideas.  Imo  ne  vel  ex  aliorum  censur&  tacite  oblo- 
qnaris,  (vis  dicam  verbo  ?)  nequid  nasutulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  fingas. 
Nam  si  talis  reverk  sit,  qualem  prse  se  fert,  Junior  Democritus,  seniori 
Democrito  saltern  affinis,  aut  ejus  genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat ;  actum  de 
te  ;  censorem  seque  ac  delatorem  •  aget  e  contra  {petuianti  splene  cum  sit)  ; 
sufflabit  te  in  jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  deo  Risui  te  sacriH- 
cabit. 

Iterum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere,  ne  (dum  Democritum  Juniarem  convi- 
ciis  infames,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem)  tu  idem 
audias  ab  amico  cordato,  quod  olim  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  ^  Hippocrate^ 
concivem  bene  meritum  et  popularem  suum  Democritum  pro  insano  habens  : 
Nee  tUy  Democrite,  sapis  ;  stulti  autem  et  insani  AbderitcB, 

•  AbderitaniB  pectora  plebia  habes. 

Heec  te  paucis  admonitum  volo,  male  feriate  Lector.     Abi. 

*  Si  me  commdrit,  melius  non  tanxere,  clamo.  Hor.  ^  Hippoc.  epiat  Damageto.  Aocertitos  sum, 
ut  Democritum,  tamquam  insanum,  curarem :  eed  postquam  conveni.  non,  per  Jovem,  desipientis 
negotium,  sed  rerum  omnium  receptaculum  deprehendi ;  ejusque  ingenium  demiratus  sum.  Abderl- 
taaos  Tero  tamquam  non  sanos  accusari,  veratn  potione  ipsos  potius  eguisse  diceus.       «  Mart. 


Heraclite,  fleas  !  misero  sic  convenit  eevo  : 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  etiam,  quantumque  lubet,  Democrite,  ride  : 

Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides. 
Is  fletu,  hie  risu,  modo  gaudeat ;  unus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus,  eheu  !  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  Heraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omnis 

Mundus  in  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Helleborum. 
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SYNOPSIS 


OF  THE 


FIRST    PARTITION. 


In 
consider, 

StCt*  \m 

JffMft.  1. 


''Their 
Causes. 
Stite.  1. 


Or 


{ImpnlsWe ;       <  Sin,  concupiscence,  &c. 
Instnimental;  <  Intemperance,  all  second  causes,  &c. 
Of  the  body     J  Epidemical,  as  Plague,  PUca,  «6C. 
300,  which  ««[  Particular,  as  Gout,  Dropsie,  &c. 


Definition, 

Member, 

Division, 


Or 


fin  disposition ;  as  all  perturbations,  evil  affec- 
tion, &c. 


\ 


Of  the  head    / 
or  mind.  \ 

8ubM.  3. 


/Dotage. 
Or  Fhrensie. 

Madness. 
Ecstasie, 
Habits,   as  /  Lycanthropia. 
Subs.  4,       \  Chorus  sancti  Viti. 


V 


\  Hydrophobia. 

I  Possession  or  obsession  of  De- 
vils. 
I  Melancholy,     See  <Y*. 

'  Its  .£qniTocations,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &c.    Subeeet,  5. 

{Humours,  Blood,  Phlegm,  Choler, 
Melancholy. 
Spirits ;  vital,  natural,  animal. 

.        /  (  Similar ;  spermatical,  or  flesh, 

^ube  1  \  containing      /      ^^^*  nerves,  &c. 

^      '       1  "»      ^  Dissimilar ;  brain,  heart,  liver,  &c. 

\^     Sube,  4. 


To  ite  eX' 
plication,  a 
digression 
of  anatomy, 
in  which 
observe 
parts  of 
Sube,  1. 


{Vegetal.     Subs.  5. 
Sensible.     Sube,  6,  7,  8. 
Rational.     Sube,  9,  10,  11. 
^  ,  ^^  ,     I  Memb.  3. 
MdMcholy:/  Its  definition,  name,  difference.  fi^«*.  1. 
m  which      \  The  part  and  parties  affected,  affection,  &c.  Sube.  2. 


eonsider 


The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnatural,  &c.  Sttbi*  4. 

rOf  the  head  alone,  Hypo-  /with    thei 
chondriacal,  or  windy  me-  /  causes,  sy 


Species,  or 
kinds, 
which  are 


Propel 
parts,  as 

Or 


their   several 
chondriacal,  or  windy  me-  J  causes,  symptomes, 

Vlancholy.     Of  the  whole  \  prognosticks, 
body.  Venires. 


Indefinite ;  as  Love-melancholy,  the  subject  of  the  third  Par- 
tition. 


Its  Causes  in  general.     Sect,  2.  A. 

Its  Symptomes  or  signs.     Sect.  3.  B. 

Its  Prognosticks  or  indications.     Sect,  4.  4. 

Its  Cures ;  the  subject  of  the  second  Partition. 
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Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition. 


Super- 
naturali 


r 


A. 
Sect.  2. 
Causes  of 
Melancholy 
are  either 


3 

s 

C5 


Or 


As  from  God  immediately,  or  by  secood  causes.  8ttb.  1. 
Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  al  igression  of  the  na- 
ture of  spirits  and  devils.    Sub,  2. 
Or  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.  Sub.  3. 

'  Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from  physio- 
gnomy, metoposcopy,  chiromancy.   Sub.  4. 

'  Congenite,     f  Old  age,  temperament,  Sub.  5. 
;«-r-«i  J  Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease, 

L     Sub.  6. 

'^Necessary,  see  b . 


Natural 


Or 


inward 
from 


Or 


S 

I 

a 


Evident, 
outward,      i 
remote,  ad-^ 
ventitious, 
as. 


Outward, 
or  adven- 
titious, 
which  are 


Or 


s 

00 

4) 

a 

o 
7^ 


/'Nurses,  Sub.  I. 
Education,  Sub.  2. 
Terrors,  Affrights, 
Sub.  3. 

Scoffs,calumnies,bitter 
jests,  Sub.  4. 
*  /  Loss  of  liberty,  servi- 
^\      tude,  imprisonment. 
Sub.  5. 
Poverty  and  want, 

Sub.  6. 
An  heap  of  other  acci- 
dents,death  of  friends , 
.  loss,  &c.  Sub.  7. 


Contingent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Mwtb.  5* 
^  Sect.  2. 


In  which  the  body  worl(  s  on 
the  mind,  and  this  ma- 
lady  is  caused  by  prece- 
dent diseases,  as  agues, 
pox,  &c.  or  temperature 
innate.  Sub.  1. 


V Particular  to  the  three  species.     See  D. 


Or  by  particular  parts  dis- 
tempered ,as  brain,heart , 
spleen,  liver,  mesentery, 
pylorus,  stomach,  &c. 
Sub.  2. 


/'Inward 


n. 

Particular 
causes 
Sect.  2. 
Menkb.  5. 


(  Of  head      ; 
Melancholy 
are,  Sub.  3. 


or 


Outward 


Inward 


\  Of  hypo- 
chondriacal, 
or  windy      i        or 

l^X^'^  ioutward 

/^Inward 
Over  all  the 
body  are, 
Sub.b. 


\ 


or 
Outward 


(Innate  humour,  or  from  distemperature  adust. 
A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 
Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
Fumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  &c. 

Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlick,  onions, 
hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  &c. 

Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehe- 
ment labour,  &c. 

Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 

(Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach,  mesen- 
tery, meseraick  veins,  liver,  &c. 
Mouths  or  hemorrhoids  stopt,  or  any  other  ordi- 
nary evacuation. 
Those  six  non-natural  things  abused. 

r  Liver  distempered,  stopt,  over  hot,  apt  to  ingender 
t      melancholy,  temperature  innate, 
f  Bad  diet,  suppressing  of  hemorrhoids,  &c.  and  such 
■j      evacuations,  passions,  cares,  &c.  those  six  non- 
L     natural  things  abused. 
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''Sub- 
stance 


Neces- 


those 


Diet 
offend- 
ing in 
Sub,  3. 


< 


< 


Quali- 
ty, as  in 

Quan- 


( 


non- 
natural 
things, 
which 


8eet.2. 

Memb. 

5. 


Bread  ;  coarse  and  black,  &c. 

Drink  ;  thick,  thin,  sowre,  &c. 

Water  unclean,  milk,  oyl,  vinegar,  wine,  spices,  &c. 

{Parts ;  heads,  feet,  entrails,  fat,  bacon,  blood,  &c. 
j^.    ,      r  Bief,  pork,  venison,  hares,  goats,  pigeons, 
"^       \     peacocks,  fen-fowl,  &.c. 
Herbs,  f  Of  fish ;  all  shell-fish,  hard  and  slimy  fish,  &c. 
Fish,     •<  Of  herbs ;  pulse,  cabbage,  mellons,  garlick,  onions,  &c. 
&c.        [  All  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  and  windy  meats. 

Preparing,    dressing,    sharp    sauces,    salt    meats,    indurate, 

so  weed,  fryed,  broiled,  or  made-dishes,  &c. 
'Disorder  in   eating,  immoderate   eating,  or  at  unseasonable 
^.  ^       times,  &c.  Subtec,  2. 

^     ^        [  Custom ;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  &c.  Subs.  3. 

Retention  and  eva-  f  Costiveness,  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped,  Venus  in 
cuation.  Subs.  4.   \     excess,  or  in  defect,  phlebotomy,  purging,  &c. 

Air ;  hot,  cold,  tempestuous,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  &c.  Subs,  5. 

Exercise,     1  Unseasonable,  excessive,  or  defective,  of  body  or  minde,  solitari- 
Sub,  6.       J      ness,  idleness,  a  life  out  of  action,  &.c. 

Sleep  and  waking,  unseasonable,  inordinate,  over  much,  over  little,  &c.  Sub,  7. 

/  Sorrow,  cause  and  symptome.  Sub,  4.  Fear,  cause 
and  symptome.  Sub,  5.  Shame,  repulse*,  dis- 
grace, &c.  Sub,  6.  Envy  and  malice.  Sub,  7. 
Emulation,  hatred,  faction,  desire  of  revenge, 
Sub.  8.  Anger  a  cause,  Sub,  9.  Discontents, 
cares,  miseries,  &c.  Sub.  10. 
Vehement  desires,  ambition.  Sub,  11.  Covet- 
ousness,  ^lAopTvpfov,  Sub,  12.  Love  of  plea- 
sures, gaming  in  excess,  &c.  Sub.  14.  Love  of 
learning,  study  in  excess,  with  a  digression  of 
the  misery  of  scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are 
melancholy,  Sub,  15. 


Mem.  3.  Sect.  2. 
Passions  and 
perturbations  of 
the  mind, 
Sube.  2.    With 
a  digression  of 
the  force  of 
imagination. 
Sub.  2.  and  divi- 
sion of  passions 
into  Sub.  3. 


r  Irascible 


or 


concupi- 
scible. 


B. 

Sjmp- 

tomes 

of  me- 

lancho 

ly  an 

cither 

Seet.Z. 


I 


1 

« 

a 


'  Body,  as  ill  digestion,  crudity,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood,  much 
waking,  heaviness  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  many  places,  &c.  JSub.  1 . 

^  Common  f  Fear  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cause,  suspicion,  jealousie, 
to  all  ori  discontent,  solitariness,  irksomeness,  continual  cogita- 
most,       I,     tions,  restless  thoughts,  vain  imaginations,  &c.  Subs.  2. 

/^Celestial  influences,   as    T;    "if.     ^,  &c.  parts  of  the  body, 
heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  &c. 

(  Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant,  meditat- 
ing on  playes,  women,  musick,  &c. 
|T         j  Phlegmatick,  slothful,  dull,  heavy,  &c. 

\  Cholerick,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear  and  see 
strange  apparitions,  &c. 
Black,  solitary,  sad;  they  think  they  are  bewitcht, 
dead,  &c. 


or 


- 


Or 


Parti- 
cular to 
private 
per- 
sons, 
accord- 
ing to 
Sub,  3. 
4. 


mours 


Or  mixt  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust,  infinitely 
varied. 

\  Their  seve-  '  Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a  king,  a  lord ;  co- 
ral customs,  ,  vetous  runs  on  his  money ;  lascivious  on  his 
conditions,    {      mistris ;   religions  hath  revelations,  visions, 


Continu- 
ance of  time 
as  the  hu- 
mor is  in- 
tended or  re- 
jnitted,  &c. 


discipline,  is  a  prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind ;  a  scholar 

&c.  t     on  his  book,  &c. 

Pleasant  at  first,  hardly  discerned;  afterwards 
harsh  and  intolerable,  if  inveterate. 

1  Hence  some  make  J  J'^?^  T^/"^^' 

\      three  decrees        1  ^'  ^^^^''^'^  '^^»- 

^       *       L3.  Essequiloquutum, 

By  fits,    or   continuate,  as  the  object  varies, 

pleasing  or  displeasing. 

Simple,  or  as  it  is  mixt  with  other  diseases,  apoplexies,  gout,  eanmus  appetitus, 
'    Sec.  so  the  symptomes  are  various. 
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Head  me- 
lancholy. 
8ui.  1. 


In  body 


Or 


In  mind. 


Head*ach,  binding,  heaTiness,  yertigo,  lightness, 
singing  of  the  ears,  much  waking,  fixed  eyes, 
high  colonr,  red  eyes,  hard  belly,  dry  body ;  no 
great  sign  of  melancholy  in  the  other  parts. 

'  Continual  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  discontent,  sn- 
perfluons  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpetual 
cogitation  of  such  toyes  they  are  possessed  with, 
thoughts  like  dreams,  &c. 


Particular 
symptomes  to 
the  three  dis- 
tinct species. 
ovc».  3. 

Ju€tHm  2. 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
Sub.  2. 


Overall 
the  body. 
Sub.  3. 


Wind,  rumbling  in  the  guts,  beUy-ake,  heat  in 

the  bowels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short  wind, 

f  In  bodv   I      '^^^  ^^^  sharp  belchings,  cold  sweat,  pain  in 

^   ^     the  left  side,  suffocation,  palpitation,  heaviness 

of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears,  much  spittle. 

Or       I     and  moist,  &c. 

r  Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety.  Sec. 
In  mind,  i      Lascivious  by  reason  of  much  wind,  troublesome 
[     dreams,  affected  by  fits,  &c. 

r  Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross,  thick 
In  body  i      blood,   their   hemorrhoids  commonly  stopped. 

Or        I-     *"• 

In  mind  /  P^i^>  Bad,  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  from  com- 
'  \     pany,  fearful  dreams,  &c. 


Symptomes  of  nuns,  maids,   and  widows    melancholy,   in    body   and 
mind,  &c. 


A  reason 
of  these 
symp- 
tomes. 
Memb.  3. 


^  Why  they  are  so  fearful,  sad,  suspicious  without  a  cause,  why 
solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they  suppose 
they  hear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  apparitions. 

( Why  they  prophesie,  and  speak  strange  languages ;  whence 
comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sweat, 
heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreams, 
prodigious  phantasies. 


C. 

Prognosticks 
of  melancholy. 
Sect.  4. 


Morphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &c. 

Tending  to  good,  as     |  f/^  hemo^oids  voluntarily 

If  varices  appear. 


open. 


Tending  to  evil,  as 


'Leanness,  driness,' hollow-eyed,  &c. 
Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 
If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsie,  apo* 

plexy,  dotage,  or  into  blindness. 
If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 


Corollaries  and  ques-  i 
tions. 


The  g^evousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous  than 

those  of  the  body. 
Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  melancholy, 

for  a  man  to  offer  violence  to  himself.    Neg. 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man,  offering  violence 

to  himself,  is  to  be  censured. 


THE 


FIRST   PARTITION. 


(SECTION. 
MEMBER. 
SUBSECTION. 


Man's  Excellency,  Fall,  MiserieSy  Infirmities ;  The  causes  of  them. 

Man*s  Excellency,]  Max,  the  most  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the 
irorldy  the  principal  and  mighty  work  of  God,  wonder  of  nature,  as  Zoroas- 
ter calls  him ;  audacis  natura  miraculum,  the  *  marvail  of  marvaiis,  as 
Plato ;  the  ^  abridgement  and  epitome  of  the  world,  as  Pliny ;  microcosmus, 
a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  world,  ^sovera^  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of 
the  world,  sole  commander  and  govemour  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose 
empire  they  are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience ;  far  surpassing  all 
the  rest,  not  in  body  only,  but  in  soul;  ^  imaginis  imago,  *  created  to  Gods 
own  ^  image,  to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  faculties 
and  powers  belonging  unto  it;  was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy, 
*  created  after  God  in  true  holiness  and  righteousness ;  Deo  congruens,  free 
from  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise,  to  know  God,  to  praise  and 
glorifie  him,  to  do  his  will,  Ut  dis  consimiles  parturiat  deos,  (as  an  old  poet 
saith)  to  propagate  the  church. 

Mans  fall  and  misery, ]  But  this  most  noble  creature,  Heu  tristis,  et 
lacrymasa  commutatio  (**one  exclaims)  O  pitiful  change !  is  fallen  from  that 
be  was,  and  forfeited  his  estate,  become  miseralnlis  homuncio,  a  castaway,  a 
caitiff,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered 
in  his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fall, 
that  (some  few  reliques  excepted)  he  is  inferiour  to  a  beast :  '  man  in  honour 
that  understandeth  not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  perish ;  so  David  esteems 
him :  a  monster  by  stupend  metamorphosis,  J  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  ho^ ;  what 
not?  Q^antum  mutatis  ab  illol  How  much  altered  from  that  he  was; 
before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  accursed ;  ^  he  must  eat  his 
meat  in  sorrow,  subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kinds  of 
calamities. 

A  description  of  melancholy .]  Great  travel  is  created  for  all  men,  and 
OH  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their 
mothers  womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things ; 
namely,  their  thoughts,  and  fear  of.  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of 
things  they  wait  for,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him  that  sitteth  in  the 
glonous  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth  beneath  in  the  earth  and  ashes— from 

•  MacBini  mfamealom.  ^  Maadi  epttome,  xiatanB  delieia.  •  Finis  Temm  omniuin,  cui  tubhuia- 
ibtervlimt.  SealifC  ezerdt  865.  we.  9.  Yalea.  de  sacr.  PhlL  e.  5.  '  Ut  in  nanismaie  CiBMris 
iaMo.  do  in  nonlnc  Del.  •  0«n.  1.  'Imaso  mundi  tn  oorpoie,  Dei  in  animA.  Exemplomqae 
MqntemMestininuii^epwTA.         cEph.  4. 94.  ^ Palanteriot.         «Ps.49.90.         iLBsdrift 

npcnt  cqimm,  iinpudMiti&  eanem,  asta  rulpem,  fturore  leonem.     Chryi.  S3.  Oen.    ^  Oen.  S.  17. 
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him  that  is  cloathed  in  blue  silk,  and  weareth  a  crown,  to  him  that  is 
cloathed  in  simple  linnen — wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and  unquiet ness,  and  fear 
of  death,  and  rigour  and  strife ,  and  such  things y  come  to  both  man  and 
beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly '«  All  this  befalls  him  in  this  lite,  and 
peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  life  to  come. 

Impulsive  cause  of  mans  misery  and  injlrmities.]  The  impulsive  cause  of 
these  miseries  in  man,  this  priyation  or  destraction  of  God's  image,  the  cause 
of  death  and  diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin 
of  our  first  parent  Adam,  ™  in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devils 
instigation  and  allurement — his  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance, 
incredulity,  curiosity ;  from  whence  proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  general 
corruption  of  mankind — as  from  a  fountain,  flowed  all  bad  inclinations,  and 
actual  transgressions,  which  cause  our  several  calamities,  inflicted  upon  us 
for  our  sins.  And  this,  belike,  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets  have  sha- 
dowed unto  us  in  the  tale  of  "  Pandoras  box,  which,  being  opened  through 
her  curiosity,  filled  the  world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.  It  is  not  curiosity 
alone,  but  those  other  crying  sins  of  ours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and 
miseries  upon  our  heads.  For  ubi  peccatum,  ibi  procella,  as  **Chrysostom 
well  observes,  p  Fools,  by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their 
iniquities,  are  inflicted,  ^  Fear  comet h  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction 
like  a  whirlewinde,  affliction  and  anguish,  because  they  did  not  fear  God. 

Are  you  shaken  with  wars  ?  ^  (as  Cyprian  well  urgeth  to  Demetrius,)  are 
you  molested  with  dearth  and  famine  ?  is  your  health  crushed  unth  raging 
diseases?  is  mankind  generally  tormented  with  epidemical  maladies?  ^tis 
all  for  your  sins.  Hag.  1.  9,  10.  Amos  1.  Jer.  7.  God  is  angry,  punisheth, 
and  threateneth,  b^ause  of  their  obstinacy  and  stubbornness,  they  will  not 
turn  unto  him.  *  If  the  earth  be  barren  then  for  want  of  rain ;  if,  dry  and 
squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit ;  if  your  fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  coruy 
and  oyle  blasted ;  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  and  men  troubled  with  diseases ^ 
'tis  by  reason  of  their  sins,  which  (like  the  blood  of  Abel)  cry  loud  to 
heaven  for  vengeance.  Lam.  5.  15.  That  we  have  sinned,  therefore  our 
hearts  are  heavy,  Isa.  59.  11,12.  We  roar  like  bears,  and  mourn  like  doves, 
and  want  health,  Sfc,  for  our  sins  and  trespasses.  But  this  we  cannot 
endure  to  hear,  or  to  take  notice  of.  Jer.  2.  30.  We  are  smitten  in  vain, 
and  receive  no  correction ;  and  cap.  5.  3.  Thou  hast  stricken  them ;  but 
they  have  not  sorrowed ;  they  have  refused  to  receive  correction ;  they  have 
not  returned.  Pestilence  he  hath  sent ;  but  they  have  not  turned  to  him, 
Amos  4.  *  Herod  could  not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  "  Domitian  endure 
ApoUonius  to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  incest, 
adultery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obstinacy  of  ours,  as  a  concomitant 
cause  and  principal  agent,  is  Gods  just  judgement  in  bringing  these  cala- 
mities upon  us,  to  chastise  us,  (I  say)  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfie  God's 
wrath :  for  the  law  requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  at 
large,  Deut.  28.  15.  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  command- 
ments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  them,  ^  Cursed 
in  the  town,  and  in  the  field,  Sfc.  ^  Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  ^c. 
^  The  Lord  shall  send  thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness, 

>  Eoclus.  40.  1.  2,  3,  4, 5,  8.  "  Oen.  3.  16.  >  Ilia  cadeiu  tegmen  manlbus  decussit,  et  un4  PernU 
ciem  Immisitmiserifl  mortalibasatnun.  Uesiod.  1.  oper.  •Horn.  5.  ad  pop.  Antioch.  pPd&I.  107. 
17.  4  Pror.  1.  27.  '  Quod  autem  crebrius  bella  concutiant,  auod  stenlitas  et  fames  aolicitudi- 

nem  cumulent,  quod  leTlentibua  morbis  yaletudo  fran^tur*  quod  aamanum  genus  luU  populatione 
▼astatur ;  ob  peccatum  onmla.  Cvpr.  •  Bi  raro  deauper  pluvia  descendat,  si  terra  situ  pulveris 
■qualeat,  si  fix  jejunas  et  pallidas  nerbas  sterilia  ^leba  producat,  si  turbo  vineam  debilitet,  &c  Cypr. 
(^Ifat  14. 3.  ■  Phllostratus,  lib.  8.  vit  ApolloniL  Iiguatitiam  ejus,  et  soeleratas  nuptias,  etcstem 
quBpntterntiouemfeoeFatpQOEboruiacauaiu  dixit.      ^16      *l8.       *30. 
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And  a  little  after,  y  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of  JEgypt,  and 
with  emrods,  and  scab,  and  itch;  and  thou  canst  not  be  healed;  '  with  mad- 
ness y  blindness,  and  astonishing  of  heart.  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  2.  9. 
Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil.  Or  else 
these  chastisements  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  and 
try  our  patience  here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us  home,  to  make  us  know  God  and 
our  selves,  to  inform  and  teach  us  wisdom.  *  Therefore  is  my  people  gone 
into  captivity,  because  they  had  no  knowledge ;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of 
the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people,  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand 
upon  them.  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation,  ^  nostra  salutis  avidus,  saith 
Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by  the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  our  duties,  that  they  which  erred  might  have  ^  understanding,  (as  Isay 
speaks,  29.  24.)  and  so  to  be  reformed.  I  am  afflicted  and  at  the  point  of 
death,-  so  David  confesseth  of  himself,  Psal.  88.  15.  v.  9.  Mine  eyes  are 
sorrowful  through  mine  affliction :  and  that  made  him  turn  unto  God.  Great 
Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites  deified, 
and  now  made  a  god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed^  remembered  that 
he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morbo  recolligit  se  animus, 
as  ^  Pliny  well  perceived :  in  sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with 
judgement  surveys  itself,  and  abhors  its  former  courses ;  insomuch  that  he 
concludes  to  his  friend  Maximus,  *  that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy, 
if  we  could  so  continue,  sound,  or  per  form  but  a  part  of  that  which  we  pro- 
mised to  do,  being  sick.  Who  so  is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,  as 
David  did,  (Psal.  144.  verse  last)  and,  whatsoever  fortune  befal  him,  make 
use  of  it — if  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity,  seriously 
to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that  malady,  misery,  this  or  that  incu- 
rable disease,  is  inflicted  upon  him ;  it  may  be  for  his  good ;  ^  sic  expedit,  as 
Peter  said  of  his  daughter's  ague.  Bodily  sickness  is  for  his  soul's  health ; 
periisset,  nisi  periisset ;  had  he  not  been  visited  he  had  utterly  perished ;  for 
s  the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as  a  father  doth  his  child  in 
whom  he  delight eth.  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free 
from  all  manner  of  infirmity ;  ^  et  cui 

Gratia,  forma,  Taletudo  contingat  abande, 
Et  mundoB  rictos,  non  defldente  enimenir— 

And  that  he  hare  craee,  beauty,  favoar,  health, 
A  cleanly  diet,  ana  abound  in  wealth — 

yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses,*  be" 
ware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God;  that  he  be  not  pufled  up,  but 
acknowledge  them  to  be  his  good  gifls  and  benefits,  and  J  the  more  he  hath, 
to  be  more  thankful,  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Instrumental  causes  of  our  infirmities. '\  Now  the  instrumental  causes  of 
these  our  infirmities  are  as  diverse,  as  Uie  infirmities  themselves.  Stars, 
heavens,  elements,  &c.  and  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are 
armed  against  sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves ;  and 
that  they  are  now,  many  of  them,  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature, 
bat  our  corruption  which  hath  caused  it.  For,  from  the  fall  of  our  first 
parent  Adam,  they  have  been  changed,  the  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of 
stars  altered  ;  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to  oflend 
us.     The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man  are  water,  fre,  pron,  salt,  meal, 

7  Ten.  17.  -SS.  Deua,  qaos  diligit,  castisat.  'Isa.  5. 13.  ven.  15.  ^Nostrv  salutia  avidua, 
eontinenter  anrea  rellicat,  ac  calamitate  subinde  nos  exercet.  Levlnus  Lemn.  1.  fe  c.  29.  de  occult,  nat. 
Bdr.  * Vexatio  dat  intcllectum.  Esay  88.  10.  '  Lib.  7.  Cuinjadicio,  mores  et  fiustareoognoscit, 
et  feintoetur. — Dum  fero  languorem,  fero  rcliglonis  amorem:  Expers  languoris,  non  sum  memor 
hujoa  azDoria.  •  Summam  esse  totius  philosophic,  ut  tales  esse  sani  perseTeremus,  quales  nos  fa- 
taroa  ease  infinai  profitemur.  '  Petrarch.  c  FroT.  3. 18.  ^  Uor.  Epist  lib.  1. 4.  <  Deut  8. 11. 
Qai  stal,  rideai  ne  cadaL  i  Qnanto  maioribus  beneficils  a  Deo  cumulatur,  tanto  obligatlonem  ae 
•  *  •  lateri. 
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wheat,  hony,  milk,  ailcy  wine,  clothing,  good  to  the  godly,  to  the  sinners 
turned  to  evil,  Ecclus.  39. 26.  Fire,  and  hail,  and  famine,  and  dearth,  all 
these  are  created  for  vengeance,  Ecclus.  39.  29.  The  heavens  threaten  us 
with  their  comets,  stars,  planets,  with  their  gpreat  conjnnctions,  echpses,  oppo- 
sitions, quartiles,  and  such  unfriendly  aspects;  the' air  with  his  meteors, 
thunder  and  lightning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests, 
unseasonable  weather;  from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  all 
sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  consuming  infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cayro  in 
JEgypt,  every  third  year,  (as  is  related  by  ^  Boterus,  and  others)  300000  dye 
of  the  plague ;  and  200000  in  Constantinople,  every  fifth  or  seventh  at  the 
utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  terrific  and  oppress  us  with  terrible  earthquakes, 
which  are  most  frequent  in  '  China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swallow- 
ing up  sometimes  six  cities  at  once !  How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his  inun- 
dations, irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages,  bridges,  &c.  besides 
shipwracks ;  whole  islands  are  sometimes  suddenly  over-whehned  with  all  their 
inhabitants,  as  in  '"Zeland,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
drowned,  as  the  ^  lake  Erne  in  Ireland  !  ®  Nihilque  prater  arcium  cadavera 
patenti  cemimusfreto.  In  the  fenns  of  Freesland,  1230,  by  reason  of  tem- 
pests, P  the  sea  drowned  multa  hominum  millia,  et  jumenta  sine  numero,  all 
the  country  almost,  men  and  cattle  in  it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  mer- 
ciless element,  consuming  in  an  instant  whole  cities !  What  town,  of  any 
antiquity  or  note,  hath  not  been  once,  again  and  again,  by  the  fiiry  of  this 
merciless  element,  defaced,  ruinated,  and  left  desolate  ?    In  a  word, 

flKnispeperdtT  unda  mexigit ;  afiris 
"^s  pestDenUft  oquoxi  ereptum  necat ; 
Bello  8upentes»  Ubldui  morbo  perit. 

Whom  fire  spares,  sea  doth  drown ;  whom  sea. 
Pestilent  ayre  doth  send  to  clav ; 
Whom  war  scapes,  sickness  takes  away. 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at  deadly  feud 
with  men  I  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  some  with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth, 
nails :  how  many  noxious  serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  offend 
us  with  sting,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us !  How  many  pernicious  fishes, 
plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &c,  could  I  reckon  up  on  a  sudden, 
which  by  their  very  smell,  many  of  them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous 
malady,  if  not  death  it  self!  Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several 
poysons :  but  these  are  but  trifles  in  respect.  '  The  greatest  enemy  to  man 
IS  man,  who,  by  the  devils  instigation,  is  still  ready  to  do  mischief — his  own 
executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself  and  others.  We  are  all  brethren  in 
Christ,  or  at  least  should  be — members  of  one  body,  servants  of  one  Lord ; 
and  yet  no  fiend  can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth 
another.  Let  me  not  fall,  therefore,  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  famine, 
were  offered)  into  the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men : 


-Vix  sant  homines  hoc  nomine  digni ; 


Quamque  Inpi,  snm  plus  feritatis  habent 

We  can,  most  part,  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely,  avoid 
them.  Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  foretell  us :  earth-quakes, 
inundations,  mines  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or 
make  some  noise  before-hand ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries,  and 
villanies  of  men  no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  from 
our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and  towers,  defend  our  selves  from  thieves  and 
robbers  by  watchfulness  and  weapons :  but  this  malice  of  men,  and  their 
pernicious  endeavours,  no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have 

^  Boteros  de  Inst  Urbium.  >  Lege  hist,  relationem  Lod.  Frois  de  rebus  Japonlds  ad  annum  158(L 
■  Outoeiard.  deseript  Bels.  an.  ]4Si.  "Oiraldns  Cambrens.  •Janus  Dousa,  ep.  lib.  1.  car.  10. 
9  Munster.  L  S.  Got.  cap.  4&.  «  Buchanan.  Baptist.  '  Homo  homini  lupus ;  homo  homini  dnuoiu 
•Ovid.daTiistl.5.    lOeg.  7. 
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80  many  secret  plots  and  devices  to  mischief  one  another ;  sometimes  by  the 
devils  nelp,  as  magicians,  *  witches ;  sometimes  by  impostures,  mixtures, 
poysons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars,  (we  hack  and  hew,  as  if  we  were 
ad  intemecianem  natty  like  Cadmus  souldiers  bom  to  consume  one  another : 
— 'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  an  hundred  and  two  himdred  thousand 
men  slain  in  a  battle)  besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brasen  bulls,  racks, 
wfaeeb,  strappadoes,  guns,  engines,  &c.  "  Ad  unum  corpus  humanum  sup- 
pUda  plura,  quam  membra :  we  have  invented  more  torturing  instruments, 
than  there  be  several  members  in  a  mans  body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes. 
To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents,  by  their  offences,  indiscretion,  and  in- 
temperance, are  our  mortal  enemies.  ^  The  fathers  hone  eaten  sawr  grapes; 
and  the  childrens  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  They  cause  our  grief  many  times, 
and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities  :  they  toitnent  us ; 

and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity, ^  max  daturi  progeniem  mtio' 

siorem  ;  and  the  latter  end  of  the  world,  as  '.Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be 
worst.  We  are  thus  bad  by  nature,  bad  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every 
man  the  gpreatest  enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  our 
selves,  abusing  those  good  gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health, 
wealth,  strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory,  to  our  destruction :  ^  Perditio 
tua  ex  te.  As  '  Judas  M accabseus  killed  Apollonius  with  his  own  weapons, 
we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows  :  and  use  reason,  art,  judgement,  all 
that  should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave 
Ajax  a  sword,  which,  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served  for  his 
help  and  defence;  but  after  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it, 
turned  to  his  own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means,  (rod  hath  be- 
stowed on  us,  well  imployed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us :  but,  if  otherwise 
perverted,  they  mine  and  confound  us ;  and  so,  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion 
and  weakness,  they  commonly  do :  we  have  too  many  instances.  This 
S.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of  himself  in  his  humble  Confessions;  promptness 
of  wit y  memory y  eloquence y  they  were  Gods  good  gifts  ;  hut  he  did  not  use 
them  to  his  glory.  If  you  will  particularly  know  how,  and  by  what  means, 
consult  physicians ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  offending  some  of  those 
six  non-natural  things,  of  wnich  I  shall  after  *  dilate  more  at  large :  they  are 
the  causes  of  our  mfirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  dmnkenness,  our  immode- 
rate insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious  riot.  Plures  crapuUiy  quam  gladiuSy 
is  a  true  saying — ^the  board  consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our  intempe- 
rance it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  ^that 
hastens  old  age,  perverts  our  temperature,  and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death. 
And,  last  of  all,  that  which  cmcifies  us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness, 
(quos  Jupiter  perdit,  dementat ;  by  substraction  of  his  assisting  grace,  God 
permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government,  our  facility,  and  proneness  in 
yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and  perturbation  of 
the  mind ;  by  which  means  we  metamorphose  our  selves,  and  degenerate  into 
beasts ;  ail  which  that  prince  of  ^  poets  observed  of  Agamemnon,  that,  when 
he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  was — os  oculosque 
Jcvi  par — like  Jupiter  in  feature.  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas  in  wisdom,  anouier 
God ;  but,  when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a  lyon,  a  tiger,  a  dog,  &c, 
there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him  :  so  we,  as  long  as  we 
are  mlcMl  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  our  selves 
to  Gods  word,  are  as  so  many  living  saints :  but,  if  we  give  reins  to  lust, 
anger,  ambition,  pride,  and  follow  our  own  wayes,  we  degenerate  into 

*  Mlioent  aconite  norenm.  ■  Ub.  2.  epist  9.  ad  Donatnin.  vEtech.  18.  9.  *  Hor.  1.  9.  Qd  S 
■  8  Tim.  S.  8.  f  Bxech.  18.  31.  « 1  Bfacc.  3. 12.  >  Fart.  1.  Sect  2.  Hemb.  2.  i*  Neqaitia  est' 
<iae  te  non  ttnit  eaae  aeiieiii.       •  Homer.  Iliad.  * 
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beasts,  transform  our  selves,  overthrow  our  constitutions,  ^  provoke  God  to 
anger,  and  heap  upon  us  this  of  melancholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incurable 
diseases,  as  a  just  and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins. 

SuBSECT.  II. —  The  Definition,  Number ,  Division  of  Diseases. 

What  a  disease  is,  almost  every  physician  defines.  *  Fernelius  calleth  it 
an  affection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature — ^  Fuchsius  and  Crato,  an  hind- 
rance ^  hurt,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it — «Tholo- 
sanus,  a  dissolution  of  that  league  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a 
perturbation  ofit;  as  health  the  perfection,  and  mahes  to  the  preservation 
of  it — ^  Labeo  in  Agellius,  an  ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  to  nature,  hin- 
dering the  use  o/"  if —others  dtherwise,  aJl  to  this  effect. 

Number  of  disecues.]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a  question  not 
yet  determined.  '  Pliny  reckons  up  300,  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  the 
sole  of  the  foot :  elsewhere  he  saith,  morborum  infinita  multitudo,  their 
number  is  infinite.  Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots  not ;  in  our 
dayes,  I  am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented : 

imactes,  et  noTa  febrium 
Terris  incubuit  cohors : 

for,  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum,  small  pox,  plica,  sweating  sickness, 
morbus  G alliens,  Sfc.  we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 
No  man  free  from  some  disease  or  other.]  No  man  amongst  us  so  sound, 
of  so  good  a  constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind. 
Quisque  suos  patimur  manes ;  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more 
or  less.  There  wiU  be,  peradventure,  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand,  like 
Zenophilus  the  musician  in  ^  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  105  years  without 
any  manner  of  impediment ;  a  Pollio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself 
'  with  wine  and  oyle ;  a  man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius 
so  much  braggs ;  a  man  as  healthful  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of  Aus- 
borrow  in  Germany,  (whom  ™  Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in  for  an  example 
and  instance  of  certainty  in  his  art)  who,  because  he  had  the  significatours 
in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and 
Mars,  being  a  very  old  man,  °  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick, 
®  Paracelsus  may  brag,  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400  years  or  more,  if 
lie  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some 
physicians  hold,  that  there  is  no  certain  period  of  mans  life,  but  it  may  still, 
by  temperance  and  physick,  be  prolonged.  We  find  in  the  mean  time,  by 
common  experience,  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of  p  Hesiod  is  true  : 

IlKtlfi  fi^y  yhp  yaia  Koue&y,  wktlri  8^  $dXaff<ra' 
Noucroi  8*  iySfKovouny  i^*  4M^f>9»  4^  ^""^  vvktX, 
'AvTOfUMTol  ^tr&fft, 

Th'  earth's  full  of  maladies,  and  tall  fhe  sea. 
Which  set  upon  us  boUi  by  night  and  day. 

Division  of  diseases.]  If  you  require  a  more  exact  division  of  these  ordi- 
nary diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians :  i  they 
will  tell  you  of  acute  and  chronick,  first  and  secundary,  lethales,  salutares, 
errant,  fixed,  simple,  compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts 

*  Intemperantia,  loxus,  inffluTies,  et  infinita  hujnamodi  flagitia,  qon  dlWnas  posnas  merentor. 
Crato.  •  Fern.  Path.  1.  c.  1.  Morbus  est  affectus  contra  naturam  corporl  insideus.  'Fachs. 
lostit  1.  3.  Sect  1.  c.  3.  a  quo  primum  vltiatur  actio.  ir  Dlssolutio  fcedens  in  coT|>ore.  ut  sanitas  est 
consummatio.       ^  Lib.  4  cap.  8.    Morbus  est  habitus  contra  naturam,  qui  uaum  ejus,  Sec       >  Cap. 


11.  lib.  7.        JHorat        ^  Cap.  50.  lib.  7.     Centum  et  quinque  vixit  annos  sine  ullo  incommodo. 

'Intus  mulso,  foras  oleo.      ■  Exemplis  genitur,  prrofixis  E  ~ 

pueritis  ultimam  memoriam  recoraari  potest,  non  meminil 

longft.  p  Oper.  et  dies.  q  Bee  Femelios,  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  9, 10, 11, 13.    Fuchsias,  instit  1.  3. 


'Intus  mulso,  foras  oleo.      ■  Exemplis  genitur,  prrofixis  Ephcmer.  cap.  de  infirmitat.      *  Qui,  quoad 

raai" 


ieriti«  ultimam  memoriam  recordari  potest,  non_meminit  se  c»grotum  decubuisse.       •  Lib.  de  viti 
nsft.  p  Oper.  et  dies, 

sect  1.  c.  7.  Wecker.  Synt, 
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or  the  whole,  in  habii  or  in  disposition^  8fc,  My  divisoni  at  this  tim^  (aa 
mofit  befitting  my  purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the  body  and  miod.  For 
them  of  the  body  (a  brief  catalogue  of  which  Fuchsius  hath  made,  InstUut, 
Hb.  3.  sect,  1.  cap,  1  i.)  I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Are- 
tceus,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus,  Aetius,  Cordonerius,  and  those 
exact  neotericks,  Savanarola,  Oappivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus,  Hercules 
de  Saxoni^,  MercurialLs,  Victorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c.  that  have 
methodically  and  elaborately  written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and 
head  I  will  briefly  handle,  and  impart. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and 
organs  in  the  head,  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head, 
wfuch  are  divers,  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site :  for  in  the  head,  as 
there  be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which,  according  to  that 
division  of  ''  Heumius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus)  are  inward  or  out- 
ward (to  omit  all  others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums, 
teeth,  mouth,  palate,  tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  td 
the  brain,  as  baldness,  falling  of  hair,  furfair,  lice,  &c.  '  Inward  belonging 
to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia  mater y  as  all  head  aches, 
&c.  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules,  kells,  tunicles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and 
their  passions,  as  euros,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexie,  falling  sickness.  The 
diseases  of  the  nerves ;  crampes,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsie  ;  or  be- 
longing to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  catarrhes,  sneezing,  rheumes,  distil- 
lations ;  or  else  those  that  pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  it  self,  in 
which,  are  conceived,  phrensie,  lethargic,  melancholy,  madness,  weak  me- 
mory, sopor,  or  coma  vigilia  and  vigil  coma.  Out  of  these  again  I  will 
single  such  as  properly  belong  to  the  phantcuie,  or  imagination,  or  reason  it 
self,  which  ^  Laurentius  calls  the  diseases  of  the  mind ;  and  Hildesheim, 
morhos  imaginationis,  out  rationis  leeste,  which  are  three  or  four  in  number, 
phrensie,  madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  their  kinds,  as  hydrophobia^ 
lycanthropia,  chorus  sancH  Viti,  morhi  damoniaci;  which  I  will  briefly 
touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy,  as  more  emi- 
nent than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptomes,  prog- 
nosticks,  cures;  as  Locinerus  haUi  done  de  Apoplexid,  and  many  other  of 
such  particular  diseases.  Not  that  I  find  fisuilt  with  those  which  have  written 
of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius  Montaltus,  T.  Bright, 
&c.  they  have  done  very  well  in  their  several  kinds  and  methods :  yet  that 
which  one  omits,  another  may  haply  see ;  that  which  one  contracts,  another 
may  inlarge.  To  conclude  with  ^  Scribanius,  thcU  wldch  they  had  neglected^ 
or  perfunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine ;  that  which  is 
obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplified  by 
nSj  and  so  made  more  familiar  and  easie  for  every  mans  capacity,  and  the 
common  good ;  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dotage,  Phrensie,  Madness,  Hydrophobia,  Lycanthropia^ 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Extasis. 

Delirium,  dotage.^  DoTiiGE,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all 
the  following  species,  as  some  will  have  it.  ^  Laurentius  and  ^Altomarus  com- 
prehended madness,  melancholy,  and  the  rest,  under  this  name,  and  call  it 
the  summum  genus  of  them  all.     If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is  natural 

'  Prefat  de  morbis  eapitis.  In  eapite  ut  ▼uis  habitant  partes,  ita  varie  querela  ibi  ereniunt. 
•Of  which  read  Ueamius,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Quercetan,  Ja»on  Pratensis,  ftc.  (Cap.  8.  de 
■letanelioL  *  Cap.  S.  de  PhyaiologiA  sagamin.  Quod  alii  minus  recte  fortasse  dixerint,  noa  exami- 
naie,  melius  dijodicare,  corrigere,  studeamus.       *  Cap.  4.  de  mel.       *  Art  med.  e.  7. 
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or  ingeniie,  which  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  organs,  and  over-moist  brain, 
as  we  see  in  our  common  fools ;  and  is  for  the  most  part  intended  or  remitted 
in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  wiser  than  other ;  or  else  it  is 
acquisite,  an  appendix  or  symptome  of  some  other  disease,  which  comes  or 
goes ;  or,  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  melancholy  it  self. 

PhrensieJ]  Phrenitis  (which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  ^^y)  is  a 
disease  of  the  mind,  with  a  continual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute 
fever  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  the  membranes  or  kells 
of  it,  with  an  acute  fever,  which  causeth  madness  and  dotage.  It  differs  from 
melancholy  and  madness^  because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague :  this  conti- 
nual, with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  &c.  Melcmcholy  is  most  part  silent, 
this  clamorous ;  and  many  such  like  differences  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

Madness »'\  Madness ^  phrensiey  and  melanclioly^  are  confounded  by  Gel- 
sus,  and  many  writers ;  others  leave  out  phrensie^  and  make  madness  and 
melancholy  but  one  disease ;  which  '  Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and 
that  they  differ  only  secundum  majus  or  minus^  in  quantity  alone,  the  one 
being  a  degree  to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  differ 
intenso  et  remisso  graduy  saith  '  Gordonius,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  re- 
mitted. Of  the  same  mind  is  '  Aretseus,  Alexander  TertuUianus,  Guianerius, 
Savanarola,  Heumius ;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both, 
by  reason  of  their  affinity ;  but  most  of  our  neotericks  do  handle  them  apart, 
whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  defined  to  be  a  ve- 
hement dotage  ;  or  raving  without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  melancholy^ 
full  of  aneer  and  clamour,  horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the 
patients  with  far  greater  vdiemency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  all  fear 
and  sorrow,  with  such  impetuous  force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  three 
or  four  men  cannot  hold  them ;  differing  only  in  this  from  phrensiey  that  it  is 
without  a  fever,  and  their  memory  is,  most  part,  better.  It  hath  the  same 
causes  as  the  other,  as  choler  adust,  and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed,  &c. 
*  Fracastorius  adds,  a  due  time  and  full  age  to  this  definition,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  frx)m  children,  and  will  have  it  confirmed  impotencyy  to  separate  it 
from  such  as  accidently  come  and  go  again,  as  by  taking  henbane,  night- 
shade, wine,  Sfc,  Of  this  fury  there  be  divers  kinds,  ^  ecstacie,  which  is  familiar 
with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  of  himself,  he  could  be  in  one  when  he  list ; 
in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  their  oracles,  and  the  witches  in  La[^and  (as 
Olaus  Magnus  writetn,  1.  3.  cap.  18.  extasi  omnia  pnsdicere)  answer  all  ques- 
tions in  an  extasis  you  will  ask ;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how  they 
fare,  &c.  The  other  species  of  this  fury  are  enthusiasms,  revelations,  and  visions, 
so  often  mentioned  by  Gregory  and  Beda  in  their  works ;  obsession  or  possession 
of  devils.  Sibylline  prophets,  and  poetical  Furies;  such  as  come  by  eating 
noxious  herbs,  tarantulas  stinging,  &c.  which  some  reduce  to  this.  Ilie  most 
known  are  lycanthropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  Viti, 

Lycanthropia.]  Lycanthropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  cucubuth,  others 
lupinam  insaniam,  or  wolf-madness,  when  men  run  bowline  about  graves 
and  fields  in  the  night,  and  will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  tney  are  wolves, 
or  some  such  beasts — ^Aetius  and  ^Pauluscall  it  a  kind  of  melancholy; 
but  I  should  rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a  doubt  of 
it,  whether  there  be  any  such  disease.  *  Donat.  ab  Altomari  saith,  that  he 
saw  two  of  them  in  his  time :  '  Wierus  tells  a  story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua, 

s  Plerlque  mediei  Qno  eomplcxu  pentringunt  hoa  dnot  morbot,  oQod  ex  cAdem  eanstt  oiiantur, 

et  mooo  toluin  distent,  et  alter  gnuias  ad  alt  ....         ~    . 


quodque  nufnitudine  et  mode  tolQin  distent,  et  alter  grados  ad  alteram  existat    Jason  Pratens. 
~"    "'   '  "^  'biTidetur.       •  Inaanas  est,  qut  »tate  debiti,  et  tempore  delnto,  per 

Bm,  at  rini,  solaai,  hyoscyami,  sed  conflrmatam  baMt  impotentiam 
a.  1.  9.  de  intellectione.  »  Of  wbich  read  FeUx  Plater,  cap.  3.  de 
eap.  11.       4  Lib.  S.  cap.  16.       •Cap.  9.  Art  med.       'De  prastig. 


■e,  non  momentaneam  et  fiigaoem,  at  rini,  solaai,  byoscyami,  sed  conflrmatam  babet  impotent..«m 
bene  operandi  cirea  intelledam.  1.  9.  de  intellectione.  ^  Of  wbich  read  FeUx  Plater,  cap.  3.  de 
mentis  alienatione.  •  Ub.  S.  eap.  11.  <  Lib.  S.  cap.  16.  •  Cap.  9.  Art  med.  '  De  prastic. 
Dsmonum.  1.  S.  cap.  91. 
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1541,  that  would  not  belieye  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a  wolf.  He 
hath  another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a  bear.  >  Forestus 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples ;  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland — a  poor  husbandman  that  still 
hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  church-yards,  of  a  pale,  black,  ugly,  and 
fearful  look.  Such,  beUke,  or  little  better,  were  king  Prcetus  ^  daughters,  that 
thought  themselves  kine;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Daniel,  as  some  inter- 
preters hold,  was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  per- 
haps gave  occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of  ^  Pliny,  some  men  were  turned 
into  wolves  in  kis  time,  and  from  wolves  to  men  ctgain  ;  and  to  that  fable  of 
Pausanias,  of  a  man  that  was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his 
former  shape :  to  J  Ovids  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c.  He  that  is  'desirous  to  hear  of 
this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  rend  Austin  in  his  eighteenth  book  de 
Civitate  Deiy  cap.  5;  Mizaldus^  cent.  5.  77  ;  Sckenkius^  lib.  1 ;  Hildesheim^ 
spiciL  2.  de  Manid ;  Forestus^  lib.  \0,  de  Morbis  Cerebri ;  Olatis  Magnus ; 
Vincentius  BellavicensiSy  spec.  met.  lib.  31.  c.  122  ;  Pierius,  Bodine,  Zuin- 
ger,  Zeilgur,  Peucer^  Wierus,  Spranger,  Sfc.  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna, 
troubleth  men  most  in  February,  and  is  now  a  dayes  frequent  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  according  to  ^  Heumius.  Schemitzius  will  have  it  common  in 
Livonia.  They  lye  hid,  most  part,  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  bark- 
ing, howling,  at  graves  and  deserts ;  '  they  have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scab' 
bed  legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and  pale,  saith  ^  Altomarus :  he  gives  a  reason 
there  of  all  the  symptomes,  and  sets  down  a  brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every  village,  which 
comes  by  the  bitine  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching  (saith  ^  Aurelianus),  touch- 
ing, or  smelling  alone  sometimes  (as  ®  Sckenkius  proves),  and  is  incident  to 
many  other  creatures  as  well  as  men ;  so  called,  because  the  parties  affected 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a  mad 
dog  in  it.  And  (which  is  more  wonderful)  though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this 
iDfdady  they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than  drink,  p  CobHus  Aurelianus,  an  an- 
cient writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this  hydrophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain  :  the  cause,  poyson  that  comes 
from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture 
in  the  body.  ^  Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  dyed  so  mad,  and,  being  cut 
up,  had  no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  left  in  them.  To  such  as  are 
so  affected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  dayes  after  they  are  bitten,  to 
some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  dayes  after :  commonly,  saith  Heumius,  they 
begin  to  rave,  flye  water,  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about 
twenty  dayes  after,  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  mean  time),  to  lye 
awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall 
into  a  swoun,  and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sickness.  ^  Some  say,  little 
things  like  whelps  will  be  seen  in  their  urines.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear, 
they  are  past  recovery.  Many  times  these  symptomes  will  not  appear  till  six 
or  seven  moneths  after,  saith  '  Codronchus ;  and  some  times  not  till  seven  or 
eight  years,  as  Guignerius ;  twelve,  as  Albertus ;  six  or  eight  moneths  after, 
as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the  great  lawyer  dyed  of  it :  an  Augustin  frier,  and 
a  woman  in  Delph,  that  were  *  Forestus  patients  were  miserably  consumed 
with  it.  The  common  cure  in  the  countrey  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  near 
the  sea  side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water ;  some  use 
charms ;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.     But  the  best  cure  to  be 

f  Obterrai.  lib.  10.  de  morbis  eerebri,  c.  15.  ^  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  insanlA.  '  Lib.  8.  cap.  SS. 
Homilies  interdam  Inpos  fieri ;  et  contra.  i  Met  1. 1.  ^  Cap.  de  Man.  '  Uloerata  crura ;  sitia 
Ipsis  adest  immodica ;  lingua  sicca.  ■  Cap.  9.  art  Hydrophobia.  "  Lib.  3.  cap.  9.  •  Lib.  7.  de 
Venenls.  pLib.  3.  cap.  13.  de  morbis  acuUs.  4  Bpicil.  9.         'Sckenkius,  7.  lib.  de  Venenis. 

•  Uto.  de  UydrophobiA.       *  Obserrat  lib.  10.  85. 
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had  in  such  cases,  is  from  the  most  approved  physicians.  They  that  will  read 
of  them,  may  consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib,  6.  cap.  37.  Heurnius,  Hildes- 
heim,  Capivaccius,  Forestus,  Sckenkius,  and,  before  all  others,  Codronchus 
an  Italian,  who  hath  lately  written  two  exquisite  books  of  this  subject. 

Chorus  sancti  Viti.]  Chorus  sancti  Vitiy  or  S.  Vitus  dance  ;  the  lascivious 
dance,  "  Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  are  taken  with  it,  can  do 
nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or  cured.  It  is  so  called,  for  that  the 
parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  S.  Vitus  for  help ;  and,  alter  they  had 
danced  there  a  while,  they  were  ^  certainly  freed.  'Tis  strange  to  hear  how 
long  they  will  dance,  and  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables  :  even 
great-bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance 
so  long  that  they  *can  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead. 
One  in  red  cloaths  they  cannot  abide.  Musick,  above  all  things,  they  love  ; 
and  therefore  magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  musicians  to  play  to  them,  and 
some  lusty  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them.  This  disease  hath  been 
very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears  by  those  relations  of  "*  Sckenkius,  and 
Paracelsus  in  his  book  of  Madness,  who  brags  how  many  several  persons  he 
hath  cured  of  it.  Felix  Platerus  ((He  Mentis  Alienat,  cap.  3.)  reports  of  a 
woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole  monctli  together.  The 
Arabians  call  it  a  kind o(palsie,  Bodine,  in  his  fifth  book  de  Repuh.  cap.  I. 
speaks  of  this  infirmity ;  Monavius,  in  his  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  in 
another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it. 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancholy  is  that  demoniacal  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which  Platerus  and  others  would  have  to 
be  prsetematural :  stupend  things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures, 
contortionSf  fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never  taught, 
&c.  many  strange  stories  are  related  of  them,  which  because  some  will  not 
allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have  written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  pro 
€t  con.)  I  voluntarily  omit. 

*  Fuchsius,  Institut.  lib,  3.  sec.  1.  cap.  II,  Felix  Plater,  ^  Laurentius,  add 
to  these  another  yury  that  proceeds  from  lovCj  and  another  from  study ^  another 
divine  or  religious  fury;  but  these  more  properly  belong  to  melancholy  ;  of 
all  which  I  will  speak  '  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Melancholy  in  Disposition,  improperly  so  called. 

Equivocations. 

Melancholy,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition, 
or  habit.  In  disposition  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  comes  and 
goes  upon  every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief, 
passion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or 
thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulness,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
any  wayes  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  delight,  causing  frowardness  in 
us,  or  a  dislike.  In  which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melan- 
choly, that  is  dull,  sad,  sowr,  lumpish,  ill  disposed,  solitary,  any  way  moved, 
or  displeased.  And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions  *  no  man  living  is 
free,  no  Stoick,  none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous, 
so  godly,  so  divine,  that  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but  more 
or  less,  some  time  or  other,  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.  Melancholy,  in  this  sense, 
is  the  character  of  mortality.  ^  Man,  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  is  of  short 
continuance,  and  full  of  trouble.     Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself, — whom 

*  Lesciram  choream.    To.  4.  de  morfiis  amentlum.    Tract  1.       ^  Eventti,  ut  plurimum,  rem  ipsam 
comprobante.         **  Lib.  1.  cap.  de  ManlA.  >Cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.         7  Cap.  4.  de  mvl. 

■  PA  KT.  3.        ■  De  c^uo  homine  securitas  1  de  quo  certum  gaudiam  ?    Quocunque  se  convertit,  in  tcr- 
renis  rebus  am^ritudmcm  animi  inveniet.    Aug.  in  Psal.  8.  5.        **  Job  1.  14. 
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*^^lian  80  highly  commends  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  nothing  could 
disturb  him ;  but,  going  out,  and  coming  in,  still  Socrates  kept  the  same 
serenity  of  countenance,  what  misery  soever  befell  him — (if  we  may  believe 
Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tormented  with  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom 
<*  Valerius  gives  instance  of  all  happiness,  the  most  fortunate  man  then  living, 
bom  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome,  of  noble  parentage,  a  proper 
man  of  person,  well  qualified,  keathfuh  rich,  honourable,  a  senator,  a 
consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,  Sfc,  yet  this  man  was  not 
void  of  melancholy ;  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  •  Polycrates  Samius,  that 
flung  his  ring  into  Uie  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent  with 
others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly  after  by  a  fish 
taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  can 
cure  himself:  the  very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their 
own  'poets  put  upon  them.  In  general,  ^as  the  heaven,  so  is  our  life,  some-  ■ 
times  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  and  serene  ;  as  in  a  rose, 
flowers  and  prickles  ;  in  the  year  itself,  a  temperate  summer  sometimes,  a 
hard  winter,  a  drowth,  and  then  again  pleasant  showers ;  so  is  our  life 
intermixt  with  joyes,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies :  Invicem  cedunt 
dolor  et  voluptas  :  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

*  medio  de  fonte  leporum 
SuTgit  amari  aliqaid,  quod  in  ipsis  florimu  angat. 

JSven  in  tlie  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow  (as  *  Solomon  holds) :  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity  (as  J  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  Psal.  41) 
there  is  grief  and  discontent.  Inter  delicias,  semper  aliquid  savi  nos  stran- 
gulat :  for  a  pint  of  honey ,  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  gaul ;  for  a 
dram  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain ;  for  an  inch  of  mirth,  an  ell  of  moan  :  as 
ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  miseries  encompass  our  life :  and  'tis  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenour  of  happiness  in  his 
life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  ^  some  bitterness  in  it, 
some  complaining,  some  grudging;  'tis  all  yXvicvwiKpoy,  a  mixt  passion,  and,  like 
a  chequer  table,  black  and  white ;  men,  families,  cities,  have  their  falls  and 
wanes,  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppositions.  We  are  not  here,  as 
those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our  course 
without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages ;  but 
subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupt,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and  down, 
carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each 
slender  occasion,  ^  uncertain,  brittle ;  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.  ^  And  he 
that  knows  not  this,  and  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world 
(as  one  condoles  our  time) ;  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it,  where,  with  a 
reciprocal  tye,  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a 
ring.  Exi  e  mundo  ;  get  thee  gone  hence,  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it :  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thy  self  with  patience,  with  magnanimity,  to 
''oppose  thy  self  unto  it,  to  suffer  affliction  as  a  good  souldier  of  Christ,  as 

■  Omnl  tempore  Socratem  eodem  mlto  videri,  sive  domum  rediret,  sire  domo'egrederetur.       '  Lib. 


•umua :  illnd  ex  interrallo  nubibas  obducitnr  et  obseuratur.  In  rosario  flores  apinis  intermixti.  Vita 
•imilis  afiri ;  udum  modo,  sudum,  tempestaa,  serenitaa :  ita  rices  rerum  sunt,  pnemia  ^audUs,  et  se- 
quacet  cure.  ^  LucretinB,  I.  4. 1.  1184.  >  Pror.  14.  8.  ^tremum  f*audii  luctus  occunat  J  Nata- 
ntia  Inquit  celebrantur ;  nuptie  hlc  sunt ;  at  Ibi  quid  celebratur,  quod  non  doWt,  quoa  non  transit? 
kApuleius,  4.  florid.  Nihil  qoidauid  homini  tarn  prosperum  divinitua  datum,  qum  ei  odmixtum  sit 
aliquid  difficultatis,  utetiam  amplissimA.  qai(^u&  letitift,  subsit  qumpiam  rel  parra  querimonia,  con^u- 
gauone  quAdam  mellis  et  fellis.  >  Caduca  nmiinim  et  fragiUa,  et  puerilibuH  oonsentanea  crcpundiis, 
aunt  ista  que  rires  et  opes  bumann  Torantur:  affluunt  subito;  rcponte  dilabuntur;  nullo  m  loco, 
noll&in  personA,  stabilibus  niza  radicibus  consistunt ;  sed  incertissimo  flatu  fortune,  quos  in  sublime 
extulerunt,  Improriso  recursu  destitutos  in  proftmdo  miseriarum  valle  miserabiliter  immergunt. 
YaleTius,  I.  6.  c.  9.  ■*  Huic  seculo  parum  aphis  es ;  aut  potius  omnium  nostrorum  conditlonem  ig- 
noraa,  quibns  reciproeo  quodam  nexu,  &e.  Lorchanus  Gallobelgicas,  lib.  3^  ad  annum  1598.  >  Hor- 
sum  omnia  studia  dirigi  deltent,  ut  bumana  fortiter  feramus. 
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^  Paul  adviseth,  constantly  to  bear  it.  But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embrace 
this  good  counsel  of  his,  or  use  it  aright,  but  rather,  as  so  many  bruit  beasts, 
^ve  way  to  their  passion,  voluntarily  subject  and  precipitate  themselves 
mto  a  labyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  their  souls  to  be  over- 
come by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to 
do,  it  falleth  out  oftentimes  that  these  dispositions  become  habits,  and  many 
affects  contemned  (as  p Seneca  notes)  make  a  disease.  Even  as  one  desHl- 
lation,  not  yet  groum  to  custome,  makes  a  cough,  but  continual  and 
inveterate  causeth  a  consumption  of  the  lungs ;  so  do  these  our  melancholy 
provocations ;  and,  according  as  the  humour  it  self  is  intended  or  remitted 
m  men,  as  their  temperature  of  body  or  rational  soul  is  better  able  to  make 
resistance,  so  are  they  more  or  less  affected :  for  that  which  is  but  a  flea- 
biting  to  one,  causeth  unsufferable  torment  to  another;  and  which  one  by 
his  singular  moderation  and  well  composed  carriage  can  happily  overcome, 
a  second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain ;  but,  upon  every  small  occasion  of  mis- 
conceived abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  rumour,  &c.  (if  solitary, 
or  idle)  yields  so  far  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  is  altered,  his  digestion 
hindred,  his  sleep  gone,  his  spirits  obscured,  and  his  heart  heavy,  his 
hypocondries  mis-aftected ;  wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him,  and 
he  himself  overcome  with  melancholy.  As  it  is  with  a  man  imprisoned  for 
debt,  if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him, 
and  there  likely  hold  him — if  any  discontent  seise  upon  a  patient,  in  an 
instant  all  other  perturbations  (for,  qud  data  porta,  ruunt)  will  set  upon 
him :  and  then,  like  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose,  he  droops,  and 
pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  last  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy 
It  self:  so  that,  as  the  philosophers  make  ^  eight  degrees  of  heat  and  cold, 
we  may  make  eighty  eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely 
seised  with  it,  or  have  been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or 
waded  deeper  into  it.  But  all  these  melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  at 
first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyrannizing  over  those  whom  they  seise  on 
for  the  time-^yet  these  fits,  I  say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  so 
called,  because  they  continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they  are 
moved.  This  melancholy ,  of  which  we  are  to  treat,  is  an  habit,  morbus  sonticus, 
or  chronicus,  a  cronick  or  continuate  disease,  a  setled  humour,  as  ^  Aurelianus 
and  *  others  call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so,  now 
being  (pleasant  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  harSy  be  removed. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  l.-— Digression  of  Anatomy. 

Before  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or  to 
discourse  farther  of  it,  I  hold  it  not  impertinent  to  make  a  brief  digression 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  because  many  hard  words  will  often 
occur,  as  myrache,  hypochondries,  hemorrhoids,  SfC.  imagination,  reason, 
humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerves,  veins,  arteries,  chylus, 
pituita  ;  which  of  the  vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are, 
how  sited,  and  to  what  end  they  serve.  And,  beside,  it  may  peradventure 
give  occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  farther  into 
this  most  excellent  subject,  (and  thereupon,  with  that  royal  ^prophet,  to 
praise  God ;  for  a  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously 

•%  Tim.  9. 8.  r  Epist.  M.  1.  10.  AflectaB  frequent«t  contetnptfque  morbom  ftciont  DestiUatio 
una,  nee  adhae  in  morem  adducta,  tawiiin  facit ;  aitidua  et  Tiolenta,  phthisim.  n  Calidnin  ad  octo : 
friidduni  ad  octo.     Una  hinindo  non  facit  cstatem.  '  Lib.  1.  c.  6.  •  Fuehsius,  L  3.  aec.  cap.  7. 

Hfldeahelm,  fol.  ISO.       t  Psy.  39. 13. 
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wrought)  that  have  time  and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in 
all  oUier  worldly  businesses,  as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep 
and  make  choice  of  a  fair  hauk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  but,  for  such  matters  as 
concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ; 
they  know  not  what  this  body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and 
faculties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a  dog.  And  what  can  be 
more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  "  Melancthon  well  inveighs)  than  for  a  man 
not  to  know  the  structure  and  composition  of  his  own  body?  especially 
since  the  knowledge  of  it  tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  healthy 
and  information  of  his  manners.  To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to 
peruse  those  elaborate  works  of  ^  Galen,  Bauhinus,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius, 
Laurentius,  Remelinus,  &c.  which  have  written  copiously  in  Latin — or  that 
which  some  of  our  industrious  countreymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue, 
not  long  since,  as  that  translation  of  ^  Columbus,  and  '  Microcosmographia, 
in  thirteen  books — I  have  made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because,  ^  Wecker, 
*  Melancthon,  *  Femelius,  ^  Fuchsius,  and  those  tedious  tracts  de  Animd 
(which  have  more  compendiously  handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not 
at  all  times  ready  to  be  had — ^to  give  them  some  small  taste  or  notice  of  the 
rest,  let  this  epitome  suffice. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Division  of  the  Body ,     Humours.     Spirits. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  Body  there  may  be  many  divisions:  the  most  approved 
is  that  of  ^  Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates,  which  is,  into  -parts  contained  or 
containing.     Contained  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humours.]  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  compre- 
hended in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  is  either  innate  or  bora  with  us,  or 
adventitious  and  acquisite.  The  radicsd  or  innate  is  daily  supplyed  by  nourish- 
ment, which  some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secundary  humours  of  ros  and 
gluten  to  maintain  it ;  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primary  hu- 
mours, coming  and  proceeding  from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which 
means  chylus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and  excremen- 
titious.  But  ^  Crato  (out  of  Hippocrates)  will  have  all  four  to  be  juyce,  and 
not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be  sustained ;  which 
four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
several  affections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from 
those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  ^  diseased  humours,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

Blood.]  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the 
mesaraicke  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  in  the 
liver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour, 
being  dispersed,  by  the  veins,  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it  spirits 
are  first  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards,  by  the  arteries,  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  parts. 

Pituita,  or  phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder 
part  of  the  chylus  (or  white  juyce  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the 
stomach)  in  the  hver ;  his  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the 
body,  which,  as  the  tongue,  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over-dry. 

Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  chylus, 
and  gathered  to  the  gall :  it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to 
the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Melancholy.]  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sowr,  begot- 
ten of  the  more  feeculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is 

•De animi.  Turpe enim est homini ignorare  Bui  oorporis  (ut ita dicam)  ndlfldumiDraaertiin  cum 
ad  Taletndinem  et  mores  hiso  cognltlo  plurimum  eonaaeat  *  De  usu  part  ^  History  of  mam 
>  D.  Crooke.  r  In  SyntaxL  ■  De  animi.  •  Instit.  lib.  1.  ^  Physiol.  1. 1.  8.  •  Anat  1. 1. 
c  IS.      <  Id  Hieio.    auoeos,  sine  quibus  animal  sastentari  non  potest      •  Morbosoe  humoies. 
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a  bridle  to  the  other  two  hot  humours,  blood  and  choler,  preserving  them 
in  the  blood,  and  nourishing  the  bones.  These  four  humours  have  some 
analogy  with  the  four  elements,  and  to  the  four  ages  in  man. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Tears,]  To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  winch  is 
the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  excrementitious  humours  of  the  thuxl  concoc- 
tions, sweat  and  tears. 

Spirits.]  Spirit  is  a  most  subtle  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from  the 
blood,  and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions ;  a  common 
tye  or  medium  betwixt  the  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  (as 
f  Paracelsus)  a  fourth  soul  of  it  self.  Melancthon  holds  the  fountain  of  these 
spirits  to  be  the  heart ;  begotten  there,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brain, 
they  take  another  nature  to  them.  Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds,  ac- 
cording to  the  three  principal  parts,  brain,  heart,  liver ;  natural,  vital,  animal. 
The  natural  are  begotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the  veins, 
to  perform  those  natural  actions.  The  vital  spirits,  are  made  in  the  heart  of 
the  natural,  which,  by  the  arteries,  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts  :  if 
these  spirits  cease,  then  life  ceaseth,  as  in  a  syncope  or  swouning.  The  animal 
spirits,  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  diffused  by  the 
nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  aU. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Similar  Parts. 

Similar  parts.]  Containing  parts,  by  reason  of  their  more  solid  substance, 
are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal,  similar  or  dissimilar;  (so  Aristotle 
divides  them,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  de  Hist.  Animal.  Laurentius,  cap.  20.  lib.  1.) 
Similar,  or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  into 
parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.  Of  these  some  be  spermatical, 
some  fleshy,  or  carnal.  «  Spermatical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begotten 
of  the  seed,  which  ^le  bones,  gristles,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  arteries, 
veins,  skins,  fibers  or  strings,  fat. 

Bones.]  The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  the  thickest  of  the  seed, 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts  :  some  say  there  be  three  hundred  and 
four,  some  three  hundred  and  seven,  or  three  hundred  and  thirteen,  in  mans 
body.     They  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexible, 
and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  that  tye  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the  bones, 
with  their  subserving  tendons.     Membranes  office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  sinews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within :  they 
proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  motion. 
Of  these  some  be  harder,  some  softer :  the  softer  serve  the  senses ;  and  there 
be  seven  pair  of  them«  The  first  be  the  optick  nerves,  by  which  we  see ;  tlie 
second  move  the  eyes  ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste ;  the  fourth 
pair  for  the  taste  in  the  palat ;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears;  the  sixth  pair  is 
most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the 
tongue.  The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  proceed- 
ing from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations — 
seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

Arteries.]  Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  a  double  skin  to  convey  the 
vital  spirits ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say  that  Vesalius  the  anatomist 
was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive.  ^  They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and 
are  principally  two,  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta,  and  venosa. 
Aorta  is  the  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serves  the  whole  body ;  the  other 
goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  ayr  to  refirigerate  the  heart. 

rSpiritalii  aninuu      c  laurentius,  c.  20.  U  1.  Anat      ^  In  tbcte  they  obwrw  the  beating  of  the  pabe. 
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Veins.]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round  like  pipes ;  arising  from  the  liver, 
carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits,  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be 
two  chief,  vena  porta,  and  vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  arc  corrivated. 
That  vena  porta  is  a  vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiving 
those  mesaraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach  and 
guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  liver,  to 
nourish  all  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  vena  porta  are 
the  mesaraical  and  hamorrkoids.  The  branches  of  the  cava  are  inward  or 
outward — inward — seminal  or  emulgent — outward,  in  the  head,  arms,  feet, 
&c,  and  have  several  names. 

Fibra,  Fat,  Flesh.]  FibrcB  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through 
the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several 
uses.  Fat  is  a  similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick 
and  unctuous  matter  of  the  blood.  The  ^  skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath  cuti- 
culam,  or  a  little  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed  of  the 
congealing  of  blood,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dissimilar  parts. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental ;  and 
they  be  inward,  or  outward.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward 
or  backward.  Forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face, 
forehead,  temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groyn,  flank,  &c.  Backward, 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  loyns,  hip-bones,  os  sa- 
crum, buttocks,  &c.  Or  joynts,  arms,  hands,  feet,  leggs,  thighs,  knees,  &c. 
Or  common  to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I  have 
carelessly  repeated,  eaque  prcecipua  et  grandiora  tantum :  quod  reliquum^ 
ex  libris  de  animd,  qui  volet,  acdpiat. 

Inward  organical  paits,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and 
have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions :  but  that  of  J  Laurentius  is  most 
notable,  into  noble,  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal 
parts,  to  which  all  the  rest  helong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain,  heart,  liver; 
according  to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  tlu'eefold  division  is  made  of  the 
whole  body ;  as,  first,  of  the  he(id,  in  which  the  animal  oi^ans  are  contained, 
and  brain  it  self,  which  by  his  nerves  gives  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and 
is  (as  it  were)  a  privy  counsellour,  and  chancellour,  to  the  heart.  The  se- 
cond region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart  as  king  keeps 
his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body.  The  third 
region  is  the  lower  belly,  in  which  the  Hver  resides  as  a  legate  a  latere,  with 
the  rest  of  those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expel- 
ling of  execrements.  This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by 
the  midriff,  or  diaphragma,  and  is  subdivided  again  by  ''some  into  three  con- 
cavities, or  regions,  upper,  middle,  and  lower — the  upper,  of  the  hypochon- 
dries, in  whose  right  side  is  the  liver,  ih&  left  the  spleen  (from  which  is  denomi- 
nated hypochondriacal  melancholy)  the  second,  of  the  navel  and  flanks, 
divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim — the  last,  of  the  water-course,  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  three  other  parts.  The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this 
region,  epigastrium,  and  hypogastrium ;  upper,  or  lower.  Epigastrium  they 
call  mirach,  from  whence  comes  mirachiaiis  melancholia^  sometimes  men- 
tioned of  them.  Of  these  several  regions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart;  and,  first, 
of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

*  Cujas  est  pan  slmilarUi  a  vicntiflcA,  ut  intpriora  muniat  CapiTac.  Anat  pap.  SOS.  i  Anat  lib.  1. 
c  19.  Ci-lebria  est  et  pervulgata  partium  diviaio  in  prindpee  et  ignobilcs  partes.  ^  D.  Crook,  out 
of  Oaten  and  others. 
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The  lower  region.  Natural  Organs.]  But  you  that  are  readers,  in  the 
mean  time,  suppose  you  were  now  brought  into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majes- 
tical  palace f  (as  ^  Melancthon  saith)  to  behold  not  the  matter  only^  but  the 
singular  art,  workmanship,  and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator,  And  *tis 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  speculation,  if  it  be  considered  aright.  The  parts 
of  this  region,  which  present  themselves  to  your  consideration  and  view,  are 
such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the 
first  or  second  concoction,  as  the  oesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings  meat  and 
drink  into  the  stomach.  The  ventricle  or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the  midriff,  the  kitchen  (as  it  were)  of 
the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chylus.  It  hath  two 
mouths,  one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
stomach  it  self:  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  is  named  py- 
lorus. This  stomach  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  kaull,  caJled  omentum  ; 
which  some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoncsum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From 
the  stomach  to  the  yery  fundament,  are  produced  the  ^ufs  or  intestina,  which 
serve  a  little  to  alter  and  distribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excre- 
ments. They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason  oi  their  site  and  sub- 
'stance,  slender  or  thicker :  the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is 
next  to  the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches  long  (saith  ™  Fuchsius).  Jejunum,  or 
empty  gut,  continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  mesaraick  veins  an- 
nexed to  it,  which  take  part  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  from  it.  Ilion,  the  third, 
which  consists  of  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and 
distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  euts  are  three,  the  blind 
gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet :  it  receives  the  excrements,  and  con- 
veys them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements 
pass  not  away  too  fast :  the  right  gut  \%  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements 
to  the  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  muscles,  called 
sphincteres,  that  the  excrements  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such  time 
a  man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the 
mesenterium  or  midriff,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and  much  fat, 
serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  AH  these  parts  serve  the  first  concoction. 
To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good  nourishment,  or  ex- 
pelling the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed  blood, 
the  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypochondry,  in  figure  like  to  an  half 
moon  ;  generosum  membrum,  Melancthon  stiles  it ;  a  generous  part ;  it  serves 
to  turn  the  chylus  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  of  the  body.  The  excrements 
of  it  are  either  ckolcrick  or  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  convey. 
The  gall,  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  to  it:  the  spleen, 
melancholy ;  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the  /tver,a  spungy 
matter  that  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  vertue,  and  feeds  upon  it, 
conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up  appetite,  or  else 
to  the  guts  as  an  excrement.  That  watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expurgate 
by  those  emulgent  veins,  and  ureters.  The  emulgent  draw  this  superfluous 
moisture  from  the  blood ;  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  which,  by 
reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  it,  having  two  parts,  neck 
and  bottom:  the  bottom  holds  the  water;  the  neck  is  constringed  with  a 
muscle,  which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running  out  against  our  will. 

Members  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  peculiar  to  one ; 
which,  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

Middle  Region.l     Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which 

I  Vot  rero  TelnU  in  templum  ac  saeruium  quoddam  toi  dud  putetif,  lEe.    BoATis  et  utUis  oognitio. 
■  lab.  1.  cap.  IS.  sect  5. 
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comprehends  the  vital  fisLCulties  and  parts ;  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  separated 
from  the  lower  belly  by  the  dxaphragma  or  midriffs  which  is  a  skin  consisting 
of  many  nerves,  membranes ;  and,  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instru- 
ment of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews,  which 
covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called  pleura^  the  seat  of  the  disease 
called  |9/et£ri5te,  when  it  is  inflamed.  Some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed 
tnediastinus^  which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left.  Of  this 
region  the  principal  part  is  the  hearty  which  is  the  seat  and  fountain  of  life, 
of  heat,  of^  spirits,  of  pulse,  and  respiration :  the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king 
and  sole  commander  of  it :  the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  affections ; 
(jnimum  vivens,  ultimum  moriens  :  it  hves  first,  and  cues  last  in  all  creatures) 
of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple ;  °  a  part  worthy 
of  admiration,  that  can  yield  such  variety  or  affections,  by  whose  mo- 
tion it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body ; 
as,  in  sorrow,  melancholv  ;  in  anger,  choler ;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  out- 
wardly ;  in  sorrow,  to  call  it  in ;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot. 
This  heart,  though  it  be  one  sole  member,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two  creeks, 
right  and  left.  The  right  is  like  the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other 
part,  and  receives  blood  from  vena  cava,  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs, 
to  nourish  them,  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to  ingender  spirits.  The  left  creek 
hath  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which  (as  a  torch  doth  oyl) 
draws  blood  unto  it,  begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire ;  and,  as  fire  in  a  torch, 
BO  are  spirits  in  the  blood ;  and,  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends 
vital  spirits  over  the  body,  and  takes  aire  irom  the  lungs,  by  that  artery  which 
is  called  venosa;  so  that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels;  the  right  two  veins ; 
the  left  two  arteries,  besides  those  two  common  anfi-actuous  ears,  which  serve 
them  both ;  the  one  to  hold  blood,  the  other  aire,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs 
is  a  thin  spungy  part,  like  an  oxe  hoof,  (saith  ®  Femelius)  the  town-clark  or 
cryer  (p  one  terms  it),  the  instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a  king ;  annexed 
to  the  heart,  to  express  his  thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of 
voice  is  manifest,  m  that  no  creature  can  speak  or  utter  any  voice,  which 
wanteth  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the  instrument  of  respiration,  or  breath- 
ing ;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by  sending  ay  re  unto  it  by  the  venosal 
artery,  which  vein  comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria,  which  consists 
of  many  gristles,  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  ayre  at  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and,  by  it  likewise,  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain, 
which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  ingendred  of  the  purest  part 
of  seed  and  spirits,  included  by  fnany  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or 
brain-pan ;  and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling  house 
and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgement,  reason, 
and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God  :  and  therefore  nature  hath  covered 
it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is 
called  dura  mater,  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is  next 
to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects  the  brain.  When 
this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the  next  and 
immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering  into  it.  The 
brain  it  self  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part.  The  fore  part 
is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in  respect  of  it. 
This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities,  distinguished  by  certain  ventricles, 
which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arteries  from  the 

•  H«e  ret  est  pnecipue  digna  adntinitione.  quod  tantt  affectunm  rarieUte  cietur  cor,  quod  omxm 
res  trIiCet  et  late  aUUm  corda  feriunt  et  moTent  •  Phyaio.  1. 1.  c.  8.  p  Ut  orator  r«gi,  lic  pulmo. 
roeit  iaatituiwntuin,  annectitor  cordi,  ftc.    Melanefh. 
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heart,  and  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actions 
of  the  soul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  be  three,  rights  lefty  and  middle.  The 
right  and  left  answer  to  their  site,  and  b^get  animal  spirits ;  if  they  be  any 
way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  to 
be  the  seat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  concourse 
knd  cavity  of  tliein  both,  and  hath  two  passages;  the  one  to  receive ptftti7a  ; 
knd  the  other  extends  itself  to  the  fourth  creek ;  in  this  they  place  tma^u<a/ion 
and  cogitation :  and  so  the  three  veiitriclfes  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain  are  used. 
The  fourth  creek,  behind  the  head,  is  common  to  the  cerebel  or  littte  brain, 
and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  least  and  most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which 
i^ceives  the  animal  spirits  firorh  the  other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the 
marrow  in  the  back,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  memory  is  seated. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Of  the  Soul  and  her  Faculties. 

ActoRDiKG  to  ^  Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  iyreXtx^io.,  perfectio  et 
actus  primus  corporis  organicij  vitam  habentis  in  potentid — the  perfection 
or  first  act  of  an  organical  body,  having  power  of  life ;  which  m'ost  ^  philoso- 
phers approve.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  essence,  subject,  seat,  die- 
tinction,  and  subordinate  faculties,  of  it.  For  the  essence  and  particular 
knowledge,  olf  all  other  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it  of  man  or  beast)  to  dis- 
cern, as  •Aristotle  himself,  *Tully,  "Picus  Mirandula,  ^Tolet,  and  other 
neoterick  philosophers,  confess.  "^  We  can  understand  all  things  by  her ; 
but  ivhat  she  is  we  cannot  apprehend.  Some  therefore  make  one  soul,  di- 
vided into  three  prmcipal  faculties;  othei-s,  three  distinct  souls;  (which 
question  of  late  hath  been  Aiuch  controverted  by  Picolomineus,  and  Zarabel) 
^  Paracelsus  will  have  four  souls,  adding  to  the  three  granted  faculties,  a 
spiritttal  soul ;  (which  opinion  of  his,  Campanella,  in  his  book  de  ^  Sensu 
rerum,  much  labours  to  demonstrate  and  prove,  because  carkasses  bleed  at 
the  sight  of  the  murderer ;  with  many  such  arguments :)  and  *  some,  again, 
one  soul  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  differing  only  in  organs;  and  that 
beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some  defect  of  organs,  not 
in  such  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt,  whether  it  be  all  in  all,  and  all  in 
every  part ;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zabarel  among  the  rest.  The  *  com- 
mon division  of  the  soul  is  into  three  principal  faculties,  vegetal,  sensitive^ 
and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kind  of  living  creatures — vegetal 
plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three  principal  faculties 
are  distinguished  and  connected,  humdno  ingenio  inaccessum  vtdetur,  is  be- 
yond humane  capacity,  as  ^  Taurellus,  Philip,  Flavins,  and  others  suppose. 
The  inferiour  may  be  alone ;  but  the  superiour  cannot  subsist  without  the 
other ;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational,  both  which  are  contained  in  it, 
(saith  Aristotle)  ut  trigonus  in  tetragono,  as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle. 

Vegetal  soul, ]  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined 
to  be  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  is  nourished,  aug- 
mented, and  begets  another  like  unto  it  self:  in  which  definition,  three  several 
operations  are  specified,  alfrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix.  The  first  is  ^  nutri- 
tion, whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like ;  his  organ  the 
liver,  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or  sap.  His  office  is  to  turn 
the  nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs 

4  D«  anlm.  c  1.  '  Soalis.  exerc  307.  Tolet  in  lib.  de  anim&,  cap.  I,  9tc,  •  D«>  aniniA.  cap.  1. 
<  ToscuL  quest.  ■  Lib.  6.  DocL  Val.  Oentil.  c.  13.  pag.  181S.  *  Aristot  *  Anlmi  quaiaue  in- 
teUigimus  ;  «*t  tamen.  que  sit  ipsa,  intelligera  non  ralemus.  >  Spiritualeni  aoimam  a  reiiqius  dlt- 
tlnctam  tuetur,  etiam  in  cadavere  inherentem  post  mortem  per  aliquot  menses.  J  Lib.  S.  cap.  31. 
■  C<Bliu8,  lib.  2.  c  31.  Plutarch,  in  Gryllo.  Lips.  cen.  1.  ep.  50.  Jossius  de  Risu  et  Fletn,  Arerroes. 
Campanella,  &c.  •Philip  de  AnimA.  ca.  1.  Coelius,20.  antiq.  cap.  3.  Plutarch,  de  placit.  Philos. 
k  Do  yfU  eC  mort  i^art.  8.  c.  3.  prop.  1.  de  vit.  et  mort  S.  c.  tS.  *  Nutritio  Mt  alimenti  transmutailo, 
viro  natnralis.    Soalig.  exerc.  lOl.  sect  17. 
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by  natural  heat.  The  nutritive  operation  hath  four  other  subordinate  func- 
tions or  powers  belong^g  to  it — attraction,  retention,  digestion,  expulsion. 

Attraction,']  ^Attraction  is  a  ministring  faculty,  which  (as^  a  loadstone 
doth  iron)  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  lamp  doth  oyle ;  and  this 
attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the 
root,  as  another  mouth,  into  the  sap»  ^b  a  like  stomach. 

Retention,]  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  unto  the  stomach,  until 
such  time  it  be  concocted ;  for,  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body 
could  not  be  nourished. 

Pigesiion.]  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat ;  fpr,  as  the  flame  of  a 
torch  consumes  oyle,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive 
matter.  Indigestion  is  opposite  unto  itj  for  want  of  natunil  heat.  '  Of  tlii4 
digestion  there  be  three  differences,  maturation,  elixatibh,  assation.  '^ 

Maturation.]  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees,  which 
are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  agaip.  Crudiij/% 
9Pposed  to  it,  which  gluttons,  Epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  Subject 
ixato,  that  use  no  exerci^  to  stir  up  natural  hea,t,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  much 
woo4  puts  out  a  fire. 

Elixation,]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  the  stomach,  by  th^  said 

natiiral  heat,  as  meat  is  boyled  i^  a  pot ;  to  which  corruption  oir  putrefaction 

if  opposit^l  .  .  >     •  ,  > ,  / 

Assation,]  Assation  is  a  concoction  o^  the  inward  moisture  by  heat;  hi^ 
appoeiie  is  semiustuialiqn.  ''  ^    .. 

Order  qf  concoction  four-fold,]  Besj^^es  Ijiese  three  several  operations  of 
digestion,  there  is  a  $>urfold  order  of  concoction ;  mastication,  or  chewing  m 
the  mouth ;  chylification  of  this  so  chewed  /peat  in  t^e  stomach ;  the  ttiird'  is 
jn  the  liver,  to  turn  this  ckulus  into  blood,  called*  sanguificdtion';  the  last 
fB  cLssimulatum,  which  is  in  every  part. 

Expulsion,]  Expulsion  is  a  pow^r  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expells  all  su- 
perfluous ei^cr^ents  and  re\iques  of  meat  a^nd  drink,  by  the  guj:3, 1)l^d4ers, 
pores ;  as  by  purging,  vomiting,  jspittin^,  sweating,  ujine,  hairs,  liail^,  &c. 

Augmentation,]  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so 
4oth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  operation  or  power  qf  the  vegetdl 
faculty)  to  the  incre^ng  pf  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long, 
abroad,  tiiick,  and  to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  per- 
/eqt  shape;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  iEis  of  consumption,  etnd 
{that  most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes :  \ 

SUt  SUA  cuique  dies ;  bre?e  et  irreparabile  (empus 
Omnibus  est  Vita-: ■        • 

A  term  of  life  is  set  to  every  man. 

Which  ui  but  short ;  and  pass  it  no  one  can. 

Generation,]  The  la^  Qf  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation  f  which  beget^ 
another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  it  self,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  gf 
.the  species.  To  this  fJEtculty  they  ascribe  three  subordmate  operations  :  .^he 
.first  to  <tum  nourishment  unto  seed,  &c. 

Life  and  death  concomitants  of  the  vegetal  faculties,]  Necessary  con- 
comitants or  affections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life,  and  his  birivatiop, 
death.  To  the  preservation  of  life  the  natural  l^eat  is  most  requisite,  though 
AiccitY  and  humidity,  and  .those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  Thi^  heat  is 
likewise  in  plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  finctifying,  &c.  though  not 
80  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must  have  radical  ^  moisture  to  preserve 
jt,  that  it  be  not  consumed;  (to  which  preservation  our  clime,  couutrey,  tem- 
perature,, and  the  ^ood.or.bsid  use  qf  tho^  si;c  non-natural  things,  avail  much) 

'  See  mofe  of  attraction  in  Seal,  exerc.  343.  •  Vita  consistit  in  calido  et  homido. 
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for,  as  this  natural  heat  and  moisture  decayes,  so  doth  our  life  it  self :  and,  if 
not  prevented  before  by  some  violent  accident,  or  interrupted  through  our  own 
default,  is  in  the  end  dryed  up  by  old  age,  and  extinguished  by  death  for 
want  of  matter,  as  lamp,  for  defect  of  oyl  to  maintain  it. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Of  the  sensible  SouL 

Next  in  order  is  the  sensible  faculty ,  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in 
dignity,  as  a  beast  is  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those  vegetal  powers  included 
in  it.  Tis  defined  an  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  lives,  hath 
Mense,  appetite ,  judgement,  breath,  and  motion.  His  object,  in  general,  is  a 
sensible  or  passible  quality,  because  the  sense  is  affected  with  it.  The  general 
organ  is  the  brain,  from  which  principally  the  sensible  operations  are  derived. 
The  sensible  soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.  By  the 
apprehensive  power,  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  things,  present  or 
absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a  seal.  By  the  moving,  the 
body  is  outwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  or  inwardly  moved  by 
spirits  and  pulse.  The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  tn- 
ward  or  outward — outward,  as  the  five  senses,  o^  touching,  hearing,  seeing, 
smelling,  tasting ;  to  which  you  may  add  Scaligers  sixth  sense  of  titillation, 
if  you  please,  or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  according 
to  Lullius.  Inward  are  three,  common  sense,  phantasie,  memory.  Those 
five  outward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only,  and  such  as  are 
present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  hand,  the  ear  sound.  Three 
of  these  senses  are  of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell ;  two  of  neces- 
sity, touch  and  taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.  Besides,  the  sensitive 
power  is  active  or  passive — active,  as,  in  sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour ;  pas- 
sive, when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by  the  sun  beams,  (according  to 
that  axiom,  visibile  forte  destruit  sensum)  or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  as 
a  bad  sound  to  the  ear,  a  stinking  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sight.]  Of  these  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the 
best,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  object ;  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once ;  by  it 
we  learn,  and  discern  all  things — a  sense  most  excellent  K>r  use.  To  the 
sight  three  things  are  required;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium. 
The  object  in  general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and 
all  shining  bodies.  The  medium  is  the  illumination  of  the  air,  which  comes 
from  ^  light,  commonly  called  diaphanum  ;  for,  in  dark,  we  cannot  see.  The 
organ  is  the  eye,  and  chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which,  by  those  optick  nerves 
concurring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  common  sense.  Betwixt 
the  organ  and  the  object,  a  true  distance  is  required,  that  it  be  not  too  near, 
or  too  far  off.  Many  excellent  questions  appertain  to  this  sense,  discussed  by 
philosophers ;  as,  whether  this  sight  be  caused  intra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mit" 
tendo,  ^c.  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out ;  which 
«  Plato,  *•  Plutarch,  *  Macrobius,  J  Lactantius,  and  others,  dispute.  And, 
besides,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian, 
Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus  Ubaldus,  Aquilonius,  &c.  have 
written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing.']  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  by  which  we  learn 
and  get  knowledge.  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard;  the 
medium,  ayre;  organ,  the  ear.  To  the  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  the 
air,  three  things  are  required  ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musician ; 
the  body  strucken,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist;  as  a  bel), 
lute-string ;  not  wooll,  or  spunge ;  the  medium,  the  air,  which  is  inward  or 

'Lumen  est  aetits  penpicui.    Lnmen  a  luce  prorenit ;  lax  est  in  corpora  lucido.         c  In  Phsdon. 
^  BaUir.  7.  c.  14.      ^Lm.  o»p.  8.  de  oplf.  Dei.  1.       i  I>e  pmct  Philoi.  1 
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outward ;  tlie  outward,  being  struck  or  collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes 
the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that  inward  natural  air,  which,  as  an  exquisite 
organ,  is  contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum-head,  and,  struck 
upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks,  conveys  the  sound,  by 
a  pair  of  nerves  appropriated  to  that  use,  to  the  common  sense ,  as  to  a  judge 
of  sounds.  There  is  great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them ;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  consult  with  Boethius,  and  other  musicians. 

Smelling.]  Smelling  is  an  outward  sense,  which  apprehends  by  the  nos^ 
trils  drawing  in  air ;  and,  of  all  the  rest,  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men. 
The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it : 
the  medium  the  air  to  men,  as  water  to  fish :  the  object,  smell,  arising  from 
a  mixt  body  resolved,  which  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume,  vapour,  or  exha- 
lation, I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  differences,  and  how  they  are 
caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing  (saith 
^  Agellius)  are  of  discipline ;  and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  or  by  choosing 
good,  which  do  as  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  diet  it  selL 

Taste,]  Taste,  a  necessary  sense,  which  perceives  all  savours  by  the 
tongue  and  palat,  and  that  by  means  of  a  thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice.  His 
organ  is  the  tongue  with  his  tasting  nerves;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice; 
the  object,  taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter, 
sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.  all  which  sick  men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by 
reason  of  their  organs  misaffecteJ. 

Touching,]  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  ignoble,  yet  of  as 
great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exqui- 
site in  men,  and,  by  his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any 
tactile  quality.  His  organ,  the  nerves ;  his  object,  those  first  qualities,  hot, 
dry,  moist,  cold;  and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &c. 
Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philosophers  about  these  five  senses, 
their  organs,  objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

SuBSECT.  Vn. —  Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

Common  sense,]  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  they 
be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasie,  memory.  Their  objects 
are  not  only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to 
come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is 
the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  differences  of  ob- 
jects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I  do  not  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear, 
but  by  my  common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours ;  they  are  but 
the  oreans  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured;  so  that  all  their  objects  are  his, 
and  all  their  offices  are  his.     The  forepart  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Phantasie.]  Phantasie,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  €Bstimative,  or 
cogitative,  (confirmed,  saith  *  Femelius,  by  frequent  meditation)  is  an  inner 
sense,  which  doth  more  fully  examine  the  species  perceived  by  common  sense, 
of  things  present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind 
again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.  In  time  of  sleep,  this  faculty  is  free,  and 
many  times  conceives  strange,  stupend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we 
commonly  observe.  His  organ  is  the  middle  cell  of  the  brain ;  his  objects, 
all  the  species  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  comparison 
of  which,  he  feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  melancholy  men,  this 
faculty  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and  oflen  hurts,  producing  many  mon- 
strous and  prodigious  things,  especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible 
object,  presented  to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.     In  poets  and  painters, 
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ijncy'inaiwn  yore  works,  as  appears  by  their  sfeVieral  fictiofas,  anticks, 
imagbs,  as  Ovid's  house  pif  Sleep^  Psyches  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men 
it  is,  subject  and  governed  by  reason,  or  at  least  should  be  ;  but,  iii  brutes,  it 
hath  no  superiourt  suiid  \s, ratio  brutontniy  all  the  reason  they  have. 

,  Memory  J^  Memory  layes  up  all  the  species  which  the  senses  have 
brought  in,  and  records  them  a?  a  good  register,  that  they  may  be  forth- 
cpining  when  they  are  called  for  h\  phantasie  and  reason.  His  object  is  the 
same  with  phantasie;  his  seat  and  organ,  the  back  part  of  the  brain. . 

.  ^iffcctions  of  the  senses ^  sleep  and  waking.^  The  affections  of  these 
sienses  are  sleep  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures.  Steep  xs 
^  rest  or  binding  of  the  putward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  tlie 
preservation  of  pody  and  soul  ("as  °*Scaliger  defines  it);  for,  when  the  com- 
mour  sens^  restetb,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantasie  alone  is  free, 
JEmd  his  com^fiander  reason ;  ^s  appears  by  those  imaginary  dreams,  which 
are  of  divers  kmds^  natural,  divine,  damoniacal,  8fc.  which  vary  according 
to  humours,  diet,  actions,  objects,  &c.  of  which,  Artemidorus,  Cardanus, 
fuid  Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes. 
This  ligation  of  sensies  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being 
jBto];>ped  by  which  they  should  come ;  this  stopping  is  caused  of  vapoui^ 
arising  out  qf  the  stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  the  spirits  should  be 
conveyed.  When  these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the 
spirits  perform  their  accustomed  duties ;  so  that  waking  is  the  action  and 
motion  of  the  senses,  which  the  spirits,  dispersed  over  all  parts,  cauie. 

StxBSECT.  VIII. — Of  the  Moving  Faculty. 

Appetite.]  Tnis  moving  faculty  is  the  other  power  of  the  sensitive  soul, 
Whicn  causeth  all  those  inward  and  ofutward  animal  motions  in  the  body. 
It  is  divided  into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite  and  of  moving  from 
place  to  place.  This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  (so  some  will  have  it)  natural, 
as  it  signifies  any  such  inclination,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such 
actions  as  retention,  expulsion,  t^hich  depend  not  of  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as 
the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink,  hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to 
.men  and  brutes.  Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which, commands  the 
other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should  be  (but  for  the 
.most  part  is  captivated  and  over-ruled  by  them  :  and  men  are  led  like  beasts 
by  sense,  giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts) ;  for  by  this 
appetite  the  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses  shall 
.approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil.  His  object  being  good  or  evil, 
tne  one  he  embraceth,  the  other  he  rejecteth — according  to  that  aphorism, 
omnia  appetunt  bonum,  all  thin^  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seemiilg 
good.  This  power  is  inseparable  from  sense ;  for,  where  sense  is,  there  is 
likewise  pleasure  apd  pain.  His  organ  is  the  same  with'the  co?nmon  sense, 
and  is  divided  into  two  powers,  or  inclinations,  concupiscible  or  irascible,  or 
(as  °  one  translates  it)  coveting,  anger-invading,  or  impugning.  Concupis- 
cible covets  alwayes  pleasant  and  delightsome  things,  and  abhorrs  that  which 
is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant.  Irascible,  ®  quasi  aver  sans  per  iram  et 
^.odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and  indignation.  All  affections  and  pertur- 
bations arise  out  of  these  two  fountains,  which  although  the  Stoicks  make 
light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resisted.  The  good  affections  are 
caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature ;  and,  if  present,  they  procure 
joy,  which  dilates  the  heart,  and  preserves  the  body :  if  absent,  tney  cause 
hop6,  love,  desire,  and  cpncupiscence.  The  bad  are  simple  or  mixt:  simple, 
for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerates 

•  Exereit.  SM.  ■  T.  W.  JeraJt,  la  his  Paitlonn  of  (He  Mind.  •  YelcnTlo. 
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djyQ  8oul^  tubT€Xt§  the  good  estate  pf  tbe  bodV;  hjndeiiii  j^  all  th^  opemtion?  of 
it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  tiine^  death  itee.y;  o^  Qii^^ri^.  af  ^af .  Out 
of  these  two,  arue  those  mixt  ^Sec|l;ioi^s  a,nd  pa^iops  of  ^nger^  vjbich  is  a  deaire 
9f  ;revenge — hajtce4,  which  is  inveterate  anger — zeal,  which  is  o^^ded  yfjtix  hfm 
who  hurts  t)iat  he  loyes-rrand  itrfxtupiKoxia^  a  compound  affection  of  ^y  ana 
hate,  when  we  reioyce  at  other  mens  miscluef,  and  are  grieved  at  their  pros- 
perity— pride,  self-love,  emulation,  envy,  shame,  &c.  of  which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  placCy  is  a  faculty  necessarily  follQwing  the  oth^er  : 
for  in  vain  were  it  otherw^  to  desire  a|nd  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise 
power  to  prosecute  or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  horn  place  to  place. 
By  tins  faculty  therefore  we  locally  move  the  body,  .or  any  part  of  it,  and  go 
from  one  place  to  another  :  to  the  better  performance  of  which,  three  .thinai 
are  nequisite — that  which  moves ;  by  what  it  moves ;  that  which  is  moYeo. 
That  which  moves  is  either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  emd  is  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  desired  or  eschewed,  as  in  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare,  .&c.  The 
efficient  cause  in  man  is  reoEon,  or  his  subordinate  phantasie,  which  appre- 
hends good  or  bad  objects ;  in  brutes,  imagination  alone,  which  .moves  the 
appetite y  the  appetite  this  faculty,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  najture, 
and  by  mediation  of  the  spirit,  comms^ids  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ;  and 
that  consists  of  nerves,  muscles,  cords^  dispersed  through  the  whole  body, 
contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  p  nerVes 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  draw  the  cord,  and  so,  per  consequenSy  the  joynt, 
to  the  place  intended.  That  wbioh  is  moved  is  the  body  or  some  member 
apt  to  move.  The  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping, 
dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predicament  of  situs.  Worms 
creep,  birds  fiye,  fishes  swim ;  and  so  of  parts,' the  chief  of  which  is  respir^" 
tion  or  breathing,  and  is  thus  performed  :  tfie  outward  air  is  drawn  in  by  the 
v€>cal  artery  y  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff  tp  the  lungs,  which  di- 
lating themselves  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out 
to  the  heart  to  cool  it ;  and  frpm  thence,  now  being  hot,  cgnvey  it  again,  still 
taking  in  fresh.  Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse y  of  which,  because 
many  have  written  whole  books,  I  will  say  nothing. 

SuBSECT.  IX. — Of  the  Rational  Soul. 

In  the  precedent  subsections,  I  have  anatomized  those  inferiour  faculties 
of  the  soul;  the  rational  remaineth,  a  pleasant y  but  a  doubtful  subject  (as 
•^one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous 
opinions- are  about  the  essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno 
held;  harmony,  as  Aristoxenus;  number,  as  Xenocrates ;  whether  it  be 
organical,  or:inorganical ;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart,  or  blood;  mortal,  or 
immortal ;  how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce,  as 
'Phil.  1.  de  Animdy  Teriullian,  Lactantius  de  opific.  f)eiy  cap.  19.  HugOy 
lib.  de  Spiritu  et  Animdy  Vincentius  Bellavic.  spec,  natural y  lib.  23.  cap.  2. 
ef  11.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many 'late  writers;  that  one  man  be- 
gets another,  body  and  soul ;  or,  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced 
firom  the  seed :  otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is 
worse  than  a  beast,  that  begets  both  matter  and  form;  and,  brides,  the 
three  faculties  of  the  soul  must  be  together,  infused ;  which  is  most  absurd, 
as  they  hokl,  because  in  beasts  they  are  begot  (the  two  inferiour  I  mean), 
and  may  not  be  well  separated  in  men.  *  Galen  supposeth  the  soul  crasin 
essCy  to  be  the  temperature  itself;  Trismegistus,  Mua;8cus,  Orpheus,  Homer, 

r  Nerri «  ■pirlta  morentar,  spiiitus  ab  animlu    ^elanct       ^  Velcario.  ,  Jucvodum  et  ancf^fl  tub- 

jMun.         'Qoc^ui;^,  livyuxo^*  P«0-  302.'  Bright,  in  Phya.  Scrib.  1. 1.  '  p^ykl  t;ru4i9^  Melanc- 
tnon,  Hippiuf  Heimtus.  Lerinas  Lemniut,  kc       *  Lib  an  mQTeaae<}iUnturg.^ 
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Pindarus,  Pherecydes  Syrius,  Epictetus,  with  the  Chaldees  and  iEgyptians, 
affirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  Britan  ^  Dniides  of  old.  The 
*  Pythagoreans  defend  metempsychosis  and  palingenesia — ^that  souls  go  from 
one  body  to  another,  epotd  prius  Lethes  undd,  as  men  into  wolves,  bears, 
dogs,  hogs,  as  they  were  inclined  in  their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions : 

— ^— ^— ""  inqae  ferinas 

PoasumiiB  ire  domos,  pecudamque  in  pectora  eondi. 

^  Lucians  cock  was  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain  : 

lUe  ego,  (nam  memini)  Trojani  tempore  belli, 
FanthoTdyies  Euphorbus  eram, 

a  horse,  a  man,  a  spunge.  *  Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexanders  soul 
was  descended  into  his  body:  Plato,  in  Timseo,  and  in  his  Pheedon,  (for 
ought  I  can  perceive)  differs  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from 
GmI  at  first,  and  knew  all ;  but,  being  inclosed  in  the  body,  it  forgets,  and 
learns  anew,  which  he  calls  reminiscentiay  or  recalling  :  and  that  it  was  put 
into  the  body  for  a  punishment,  and  thence  it  goes  into  a  beasts,  or  mans, 
(as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortitione  animarumy  lib,  10.  de  rep.) 
and,  adder  ^  ten  thousand  years,  is  to  return  into  the  former  body  again  : 

■  ■  poat  varios  annoa,  per  mille  figuias, 
RuTSua  ad  human»  fertur  pnmordia  vite. 

Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out 
of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Plinius  Avunculus^  cap.  7.  lib»  2.  et  lib.  7.  cap. 
55.  Seneca,  lib.  7.  epist.  ad  Zuct/tum,  epist,  55.  Dicaarchus,  in  TulL 
Tusc.  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  1. 

(Fmterea  gigpi  pariter  cum  corpore,  et  ubA. 
Grescere  sentimus,  pariterque  seneaoere,  mentem) 

Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  neotericks.  ^  This  question  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  is  diversely  and  uwnderfully  impugned  and  disputed, 
especially  amongst  the  Italians  of  late,  saith  Jab.  Golems,  lib.  de  immort. 
animtB,  cap.  I .  The  Popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it.  Leo  Decimus, 
that  Epicurean  Pope,  as  ^  some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be 
discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last,  as  a  prophane  and 
atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  Et  redit  in  nihilum, 
quodfuit  ante  nihil ;  it  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.  Zeno  and 
his  Stoicks  (as  ^  Austin  quotes  him)  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to  continue,  till 
the  body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into  materia  prima ;  but,  afler  that, 
in  fumos  evanescere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanish ;  and  in  the  mean  tipie 
whilst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandred  all  abroad,  et  e  longinquo  multa 
annunciare,  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus  averted)  saw  pretty  visions, 
and  suffered  I  know  not  what.  ^  Errant  exsangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibus 
umbrcB.  Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof;  but  they  make  many  fabulous 
fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  afler  the  departure  from  the  body — like  Platos 
Elysian  fields,  and  the  Turkic  paradise.  The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified ; 
the  bad  (saith  '  Austin)  became  devils,  as  they  supposed ;  with  many  such 
absurd  tenents,  which  he  hath  confuted.  Hierom,  Austin,  and  other  fathers 
of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so 
infused  into  the  child  or  emb^io  in  his  mothers  womb,  six  months  after  the 
'  conception ;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and,  dying  with 
them,  vanish  into  nothing — to  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  I   rejourn  all   such   atheistical  spirits,   as  Tully  did  Atticus, 

<  Cesar.  6.  com.  ■  Read  ^neaa  Gazens  dial,  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  *  Ovid.  met.  15. 
V  In  Gallo,  Idem.  *  Nicephonis,  biat.  1. 10.  c.  35.  r  Pb»d.  ■  Claudian.  lib.  1.  de  n^t  Pro«erp. 
*  H0C  quostio  multoa  per  annoa  vuie  ac  mirabUiter  impugnata,  &c  ^  Colerua,  ibid.  •  De  eoclea. 
dog.  cap.  1ft.  *■  Ovid.  4.  Met.  •  Bonoium  larea.  maloram  vero  larraa  et  lemuraa.  '  Some  aay 
at  three  days,  tome  six  weeka,  otfaera  othenriae. 
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doubting  of  this  point,  to  Platos  Phcedon  :  or,  if  they  desire  philosophical 
proofs  and  demonstrations,  I  refer  them  to  Niphus^  Nic.  Faventinus  Tracts 
of  this  subject,  to  Fran,  and  John  Pictu  in  digress,  sup,  3.  de  Animd,  Tho^ 
ioBonus^  EugubinuSy  To  Soto,  Cantu^  Thomas^  PeresiuSy  Dandinus,  Colerus, 
to  that  elaborate  Tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolets  Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius 
Twenty-two  Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Campanelia, 
Ub,  de  sensu  rerum  is  large  in  the  same  discourse,  Aibertinus  the  Schoolman, 
Jacob.  Nactantus,  torn,  2.  op,  handleth  it  in  four  questions — Antony  Brunus, 
Aonius  Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable 
souly  which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving  it  self,  is  defined  by 
philosophers  to  be  the  first  substantial  act  of  a  natural^  humane y  organical 
6ody,  by  which  a  man  lives,  perceives,  and  understands,  freely  doing  all 
things,  and  with  election :  out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this 
rational  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  performs  the  duties,  of  the  two  other, 
which  are  contained  in  it ;  and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soul,  which  is 
inorganical  of  it  self  (although  it  be  in  all  parts),  and  incorporeal,  using  their 
organs,  and  working  by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  differing 
in  office  only,  not  in  essence — the  understanding,  which  is  the  rational  power 
apprehending ;  the  will,  which  is  the  rational  power  moving  ;  to  which  two, 
all  the  other  rational  powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 

SuBSECT.  X. —  Of  the  Understanding. 

Understanding  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  ^by  which  we  perceive,  know, 
remember,  and  judge,  as  well  singulars  as  universals,  having  certain  innate 
notices  or  beginnings  of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  itjudgeth  of  his 
own  doings,  and  examines  them.  Out  of  this  definition,  (besides  his  chief 
office,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help 
of  any  instruments  or  organs)  three  differences  appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a 
beast :  as,  first,  the  sense  only  comprehends  singularities,  the  understanding 
universalities :  secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions :  thirdly,  brutes 
cannot  reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious  works, 
and  many  other  creatures  besides ;  but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot 
judge  of  them.  His  object  is  God,  Ens,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be 
understood  ;  which  successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the 
understanding,  is  some  sensible  thing ;  after,  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds 
out  the  corporeal  substance,  and  from  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions 
(some  say)  are  apprehension,  composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning, 
memory,  (which  some  include  in  invention),  and  judgement.  The  common 
divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and  patient ;  speculative,  and 
practick  ;  in  habit,  or  in  act;  simple,  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  which 
is  called  the  wit  of  man,  acumen  or  subtlety,  sharpness  of  invention,  when 
he  doth  invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  a^ew — which  abstracts 
those  intelligible  species  from  the  phantasie,  and  transferrs  them  to  the  passive 
understanding,  ^  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was 
not  first  in  the  sense.  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the 
sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  true  or  false ;  and,  being  so 
judged,  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  to  be  kept.  The  agent  is  a  doctor  or 
teacher;  the  passive  a  scholar;  and  his  office  is  to  keep  and  farther  judge 
of  such  things  as  are^ committed  to  his  charge  ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at 
first,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions.  Now  these  notions  are  two-fold, 
actions  or  ho  bits ;  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of,  and  perceive  things: 
habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which  we  may  use  when  we 
will.     ^  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense,  experience,  intelligence, 

ff  M«Uiiet.  ^  Kibil  In  ioleltoetu,  quod  bob  priui  hxent  in  sensa.  <  Veleario. 
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faith^  ftt^ncwii)  trrow^  opinmit,  tcieuoe ;  to  whidi  are  added  art^  prudmcy, 
wiidom  ;  as  mlsD  J^tt/erew,  diotmmen  rtxHoiuA,  emuciemce  ;  eo  that,  in  ill, 
there  be  fourteen  species  of  tJie  underatamRng ^  of  wUch  some  are  innate ^  as 
^c  three  last  mentioDed;  the  other  are  gotten  by  doctrine,  learning,  tad 
use.  Plato  will  have  all  to  be  innate :  Aristotle  reckons  op  but  £ye  intiel- 
lectual  habils :  two  praciicky  as  prudemcyj  whose  end  is  to  practtse,  to  fabri- 
cate ;  vnsdoniy  to  comprehend  the  use  and  ezpecinents  of  all  notions  aod  habits 
whatsoever:  which  divisioii  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  -considered  ^aright)  is  aU  jobc 
v»th  the  precedent :  ibr,  three  being  imiafce,  and  fiire  aeqinsite,  the  rest  are 
improper,  knperlect,  and,  in  a  mooe  strict  examination,  excluded.  Of  «11  these 
I  dhould  move  amply  dilate,  bat  my  subject  will  not  penmit.  Three  of  them  I 
will  only  point  at,  as  tnore  necessary  to  any  ibllowing  discourse. 

SynteresiSy  or  the  purer  part  of  the  oonsotence,  is  an  iKmate  habit,  and 
^kyth  signifie  a  conservation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  nfGodimd  Nature^ 
to  know  good  or  evil :  and  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  is  rather  m  the  under- 
:standing,  than  in  the  wiU.  This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practick 
•syllogism.  The  dictanten  rationis  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do 
;good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  sgllogism.  The  conscience  is  that  which 
'approves  good  or  evil,  justifying  or  condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  syllogism ;  as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regulus  the  Roman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  ^  to  Rome,  on  that 
condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The 
synteresis  proposeth  the  question ;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  reli- 
giously  kept,  although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature — -^  do 
not  that  to  another,  which  thou  wouldest  not  have  done  to  thy  self.  Die- 
tamen  applies  it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like :  Regulus,  thou 
would^t  not  another  man  should  falsifie  his  oath,  or  break  his  promise  with 
thee :  conscience  concludes.  Therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perform 
thy  promise,  and  oughtest  to  keep  thine  oath.  More  of  this,  in  Religious 
Melancholy, 

BuBSECT.  XI,— Of  the  Will. 

Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul,  *  which  covets  or  avoids  such 
things  as  have  been  before  judged  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding. 
If  good,  it  approves  ;  if  evil,  it  abhors  it :  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or 
evil.  Aristotle  calls  this  our  rational  appetite ;  for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  \^e 
are  moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and  directed  by  sense ;  so, 
in  this,  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Besides,  the  sensitive  appetite  hath  a 
particular  object,  good  or  bad  ;  this,  an  universal  immaterial :  that  respects 
only  things  delectable  and  pleasant;  this,  honest.  Again,  they  differ  in 
liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  ol^ject,  if  it  be  a  convenient  good, 
cannot  but  desire  it ;  if  evil,  avoid  it :  but  this  is  free  in  his  essence, — ™  much 
now  depraved,  obscured,  and  fain  from  his  first  perfection  t  yet,  in. some  qf 
his  operations,  slillfree,  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose 
whether  it  will  do,  or  not  do,  steal,  or  not  steal.  Otherwise  in  vain  were 
laws,  dehortations,  exhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats, 
and  punishments :  and  God  should  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  in  °  spiritual 
things,  we  will  no  good ;  prone  to  evil,  (except  we  be  regenerate,  and  led 
by  the  Spirit,)  we  are  e^^ed  on  by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is 
Arabia,  a  confusion  in  our  powers ;  **  our  whole  will  is  averse  from  God  and 

J  The  puTo  part  of  the  coiwcienee.  ^  Quod  tibi  fieri  non  ria,  alteri  ne  liraevb.  i  Res  ab  inteUfCtu 
monstiatia  reclpit,  vel  rejicit ;  approbat,  vel  improbat  Philip.— Ignoti  nulla  cupido.  ■>  Melancthon. 
OMtrationet  pleramqae  fers,  et«l  Ubera  ait  ilia  in  esaentii  anft.  ■  In  cirilibaa  libera,  aed  non  in 

apiritualibuB.    Osiander.       •  Tota  Toluntaa  averaa  a  Deo.    Omnia  honnQ  mendax. 
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his  law,  not  in  natural  things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we 
are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate  appetite  : 

?  Nee  no0  obniti  eontrit^  n6e  ten^fere  tanibfaH 
Sufflcimua, 

we  cannot  resist ;  bur  concupiscence  is  orieinally  bad,  our  heart  eVil;  the 
^eat  of  our  affections  captivates  and  enforcetn  our  will :  so  that,  in  vohihtarjr 
things,  we  are  averse  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  by  nattire,  by  ^ignorahcfe 
worse ;  by  art,  discipline,  custome,  we  get  taiany  bad  habits,  suffi^tilig;  thelti 
to  domineer  and  tyrannize  over  us ;  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  with 
bis  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to  some  ill  disposed  a^tioli^ 
to  {>recipitate  us  to  destruction,  except  our  tvill  be  swaved  atid  countei^ised 
a^in  with  some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  tne  Spirit,  which  many 
tunes  restrain,  hinder  and  check  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  ofxmt 
dksolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  himself  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  van- 
tage. Revenge  and  malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side  \ 
but  honesty,  religion,  fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  tne  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  atid  nolle,  to  will  and  nill  (which  tw6 
Vords  comprehend  all;  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordk^ly  as  they  are 
directed)  and  some  of  them  freely  performed  by  himself;  although  th^  Stoicks 
absolutely  deny  it,  and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  destiny, 
imposing  a  fatal  necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist :  yet  we  sa,y 
that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  things  contingent,  howsoever,  in 
respect  of  Gods  determinate  counsel,  they  are  inevitable  and  necessary. 
Some  other  actions  of  the  will  are  performed  by  the  inferiour  powers,  which 
obey  him,  as  the  sensitive  and  momng  appetite ;  as  to  open  our  eyes,  to  go 
hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul :  bat  thi^ 
appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not  be  contained  within  the 
lists  ctf  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was  (as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with 
reason;  -and  there  was  an  excellent  consent  and  hatrmony  betwixt  them: 
but  that  is'now  dissolved,  they  often  jar;  reason  is  overborne  by  passion, 
{Feriur  equis  auriga  ;  neque  audit  currus  hahenas)  as  so  many  wild  horSes 
run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed.  We  know  many  times 
what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she  said. 


^Trahit  inritam  nova  ris ;  aliudque  capido. 


Mens  aliud,  auadet : 

lust  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another;  there  is  a  new  rieluctancy  in  meki. 
*  Odi ;  nee  possum,  cupiens,  non  esse,  quod  odi.  We  cannot  resist ;  but,  as 
Phsedra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  ^qu<e  loqueris,  ^era  sunt ;  sed furor  suggerit 
sequipejora:  she  said  well  and  true  (she  did  acknowledge  it);  but  head- 
strong passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  Opposite.  So  David 
knew  the  'filthiness  of  his  fact,  what  a  loathsome,  foul,  crying  sin  adultery 
was ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  would  commit  murther,  and  take  away  an- 
other mans  wife— enforced,  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all ;  for 
who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  These  other  may,  but  are  not :  and 
thence  come  all  those  head-strong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  and  many  times  vitious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases,  because  we  give 
60  much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts. 
The  principal  habits  are  two  in  number,  vertue  and  vice^  whose  peculiar  de- 
finitions, descriptions,  differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the 
ethicks,  and  are  indeed  the  subject  of  moral  philosophy. 

'VItv-       «  VM  propter  fTnorantiam,  quod  bonia  atudiia  non  sit  instnicta  <men«,  nt  dchuit,  ant  divi« 
nlapriep'fl* excnlU.       »MW«a,0trid,       •Ovid.    <60neca,  Hipp. 
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MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  I.— De/fni^ion  of  Melancholy  ^  NamCj  Difference. 

Having  thus  briefly  anatomized  the  body  and  soul  of  man,  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  the  rest — I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  intended  object,  to 
most  mens  capacity :  and,  afler  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what 
this  melancholy  is,  shew  his  name,  and  differences.  The  name  is  imposed 
from  the  matter,  and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause  (as  Bruel 
observes)  ^leXa^xoX/a,  quasi  MeXacvx^Xi;,  from  black  choler.  And,  whether 
It  be  a  cause  or  an  effect,  a  disease,  or  symptome,  let  Donatus  Altomarus,  and 
Salvianus,  decide ;  I  will  not  contend  about  iti  It  hath  several  descriptions, 
notations,  and  definitions.  "Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  calls 
those  melancholy  f  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black 
choler  hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  become  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  most 
things,  or  in  all,  belonging  to  electioui  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of 
the  understtmding,  ^  Melanelius  out  of  Galen,  Ruffus,  Aetius,  describe  it  to 
be  a  bad  and  pievisk  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts; 
Galen,  a  privation  or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,  Sfc.  defining  it 
horn  Uie  part  affected;  which  '^Hercules  de  SaxonisL  approves,  lib.  1.  cap.  16* 
calling  it  a  deprivation  of  the  principal  function  :  Fuchsius,  lib,  1.  cap,  23. 
Amoldus  Breviar,  lib,  1.  cap,  18.  Guianerius,  and  others.  By  reason  of  black 
choler,  Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas  simply  calls  it,  a  commotion  of  the  mind ; 
Areteeus  ^aperpetual  anguish  of  the  soul,fastnedon  one  thing,  without  an 
ague;  which  definition  of  his,  Merrialis  {de  affect,  cap.  lib.  I.  cap.  10.)  taxeth; 
but  ^lianus  Montaltus,  defends,  {lib.de  morb,  cap.  1.  de  Melon,  for  sufficient 
and  good.  The  common  sort  define  it  to  be  a  kind  of  dotage  without  a  fever, 
having,  for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness  ^without  any  apparent 
occasion.  So  doth  Laurentius,  cap,  4.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap,  43.  Donatus 
Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  medic,  Jacchinus,  in  com,  in  lib,  9..  Rhasis'  ad 
Almansor,  cap.  15.  Valesius,  exerc.  17.  Fuchsius,  institut.  3.  sec,  I,  c,  11, 
4*c.  which  common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  yRercules  de 
Saxonia  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crusius,  Theat.  morb.  Herm.  lib.  2. cap. 
6:  he  holds  it  unsufficient,  *as  rather  shewing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is; 
as  omitting  the  specifical  difference,  the  phantasie  and  brain  :  but  I  descend  to 
^particulars.  The  summum  genus  is  dotage,  or  anguish  of  the  mind,  saith 
Areteeus ; — of  a  principal  part,  Hercules  de  SaxonisL  adds,  to  distinguish  it 
from  cramp  and  palsie,  and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and 
motions;  '*  depraved,''  *to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness,  (which  Mon- 
taltus makes  angor  animi,  to  separate)  in  which  those  functions  are  not  de- 
praved, but  rather  abolished;  "  without  an  ague''  is  added  by  all,  to  sever  it 
from  phrensie,  and  that  melancholy  which  is  a  pestilent  fever.  "  Fear  and 
sorrow"  make  it  differ  from  madness:  **  without  a  cause"  is  lastly  inserted,  to 
specific  it  from  all  other  ordinary  passions  of  ^*fear  and  sorrow."  We  pro- 
perly call  that  dotage,  as  ^Laurentius  interprets  it,  when  some  one  principal 
faculty  of  the  mind,  as  imagination  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melan^ 
choly  persons  have.  It  is  without  a  fever,  because  the  humour  is,  most  part, 
cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putrefaction.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  cha- 
racters and  inseparable  companions  of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de 

• 

•  Melancholicos  rocaniui,  quos  exsupprantia  vol  pravitaamelancliolias  ita  male  hah«t,  ut  tnde  Inaa* 
nlant  vel  in  omnibus,  vel  in  pluribiia,  iiaque  maniiestis,  sive  ad  rectam  rationem,  voluntatem,  perti- 
nent, vel  electionem,  vel  intellectfts  operationes.  *  Pes^imum  et  pertinaciasimum  morbum,  qui 
homines  in  bruta  degenerate  cogit  ^Panth.  Med.  >  Angor  animi  in  uni  contentiune  defixus, 
absque  febre.  i  Ca-^.  16.  1.  1.  *Eorum  definitio,  morbus  quidnon  sit,  potius  quam  quid  sit,  ex- 
plioat.  •Anlma  functiones  imminuuntur  in  fatuitate,  toUnntar  in  manii,  depravanturiolom  in 
melanebi^.    Here,  de  Sax.  cap.  1.  tract.  deMelanch.       ^Cap.  4.  de  meL 
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Saxonia  ( Tract,  postumo  de  Melancholid,  cap,  2.)  well  excepts  ;  for,  to  some, 
it  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh  most  part ;  some  are  bold  again,  and 
free  from  all  manner  of  fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Of  the  parts  affected.     Affection.     Parties  affected. 

Some  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected 
in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain  or  heart,  or  some  other  member. 
Most  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain  ;  for,  being  a  kind  of  dotage,  it  can- 
not otherwise  be,  but  that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it 
by  ^  consent  or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  (for 
then  it  would  be  an  apoplexie,  or  epilepsie,  as  ^Laurentius  well  observes)  but 
in  a  cold  dry  distemperature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and 
become  too  cold,  or  too. dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are 
inclined  to  it ;  and  this  ^  Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  Arabians,  and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Qddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his,  quoted  by 
'  Hildesheim),  and  five  others  there  cited,  are  of  the  contrary  part,  because  fear 
and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection  is 
sufficiently  answered  by  >  Montaltus,  wlio  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  af- 
fected (as  ^  Malanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity ;  and  so  is 
the  midriff  and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling 
by  the  law  of  nature :  but,  for  as  much  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent 
imagination,  with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those 
principal  parts ;  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  mis-affected,  as  the  seat 
of  reason ;  and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.  ^  Capivaccius  and 
Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question ;  and  both  conclude  the 
subject  is  the  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  hearty 
and  other  inferiour  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially 
when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach  or  myrache 
(as  the  Arabians  term  it),  or  whole  body,  liver,  or  J  spleen,  which  are  seldom 
free,  pylorus,  mesaraick  veins,  Sfc.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock ;  if  one 
wheel  be  amiss,  all  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabrick  suffers :  with 
such  admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent  propor- 
tion, as  Lodovtcus  Vives,  in  his  Fable  of  man,  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  ^  affection,  whether  it  be  imagina- 
tion or  reason  alone,  or  both.  Hercules  de  Saxoni4  proves  it  out  of  Galen, 
Aetius,  and  Altomarus,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  '  imagination  :  Bruel  is  of  the 
same  mind :  Montaltus  (in  his  2  cap,  of  Melancholy)  confutes  this  tenet  of 
theirs,  and  illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  examples,  as  of  him  that  thought 
himself  a  shell-fish  :  of  a  nun,  and  of  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  be 
perswaded  but  that  he  was  damned.  Reason  was  in  fault  (as  well  as  imagi- 
nation), which  did  not  correct  this  error.  They  make  away  themselves 
oftentimes,  and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why  doth  not 
reason  detect  the  fallacy,  settle,  and  perswade,  if  she  be  free  ?  ^  Avicenna 
therefore  holds  both  corrupt ;  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same 
is  maintained  by  ^  Areteeus,  Gorgonius,  ^  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  con- 
troversie,  no  man  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misafFected 
here.     For  the  other,  I  determine  (with  p  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of 

*  Per  eoDwnsnm,  sive  per  eflspntiam.  <  Cap.  4.  de  mel.  *  Bee.  7.  de  mor.  vulgar,  lib.  6.  'SpU 
eil.  de  melancholii.  fCap.  3.  de  mel.  Pars  affecta  cerebnim,  sire  per  consenaum,  sive  per  cere- 
brum contingat;  et  procerum  auctoritate  etratione  stabilitur.  ^  Lib.  de  mel.  Cor  vero,  vicinitatia 
ratiune.  un&  afficitur,  ac  septum  transrersum,  ac  stomacbus,  cum  dursali  spinA,  &c.  <  Lib.  1.  cap.  lOL 
Snbjectum  e»t  cerebrum  interius.  J  Raro  quisquam  tumorem  effUgit  lienis  qui  boc  morbi,  aflieitur. 
Piao.  Quia  affectua.  ^  See  Donal  ab  Altomar.  '  Facultas  imaginandi,  non  cogitandi,  nee  memo- 
nmdi,  l«aa  blc.  «  Lib.  8.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  8.  ■  Lib.  3.  cap.  5.  Lib.  Med.  cap.  19.  part.  9. 
Tract  15.  cap.  8.  p  Hildesheim,  spicil.  8.  die  Melanc.  foL  207,  et  fol.  137.  Quandoque  etiam  ratioiu 
all*  si  afitetiu  inreteratna  sit. 
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Padua)  that  it  is  first  in  tmaginatwn^  and  afterwards  in  reason,  if  the 
disease  be  inveterate,  or  as  it  is  more  or  lefs  of  continuance  ;  but  by  acci- 
dent, as  ^Here.  da  Sazonii  adds:  faiths  opinion^  discourse y  ratiocination^ 
are  all  accidentally  depraved  by  the  default  of  imagination. 

Parties  affected,]  To  the  part  affected,  I  may  here  add  the  parties,  which 
shall  be  more  opportunely  spoken  of  elsewhere,  now  only  signified.  Such  as 
have  the  Moon,  Saturn^  Mercury  mis-affected  in  their  genitures — suph  as  live 
in  over-cold  or  over-hot  climes — suc^i  as  are  bom  of  melancholy  parents,  as 
offend  in  those  six  non-natural  things,  are  black,  or  of  an  high  sanguine  com- 
plexion, '  that  have  little  heads,  that  have  a  hot  heart,  moist  brain,  hot  liver 
and  cold  stomach,  have  been  long  sick — such  as  are  solitary  by  nature,  great 
students,  given  to  much  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action — are  most 
subject  to  melancholy.  Of  sexes  both,  but  men  more  often;  yet 'women 
mis-ai&cted  are  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  seasons  of  thd 
year,  the  autumn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times,  old  age,  from  which 
natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  accident ;  but  this  artificial  ma- 
lady is  more  frequent  in  such  as  are  of  a  *  middle  age.  Some  assign  forty 
years ;  Gariopontus,  30 ;  Jubertus  excepts  neither  young  nor  old  from  this 
adventitious.  **  Daniel  Sennertus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  ex- 
perience ;  in,  omnibus  omnino  corporibuSf  cu^uscunque  constitutionis,  domi^ 
natur,  Aetius  and  Areteeus  ascribe  into  the  number  not  only  ^  discontentedy 
passioncUe,  and  miserable  persons,  swarthy,  black,  but  such  as  are  most 
merry  and  pleasant,  scoffers,  and  high  coloured.  Generally,  ^  saith  Rhasis^ 
'  the  finest  wits,  and  most  generous  spirits,  are,  before  other,  obnoxious  to 
it.  I  cannot  except  any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  'foob 
And  Stoieks,  which  (according  to  *  Synesius)  are  never  troubled  with  any 
manner  of  passion,  but  (as  Anacreons  ciccuia,  sine  sanguine  et  dolore)  similes 
fere  dOs  sunt,  Erasmus  vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue, 
because  they  have  most  part  moist  brains  and  light  hearts ;  ^  they  are  free 
from  aanifition,  enxy,  shame,  and  fear;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  ooii- 
sdencCy  nor  macerated  with  cares,  to  which  our  whole  life  is  most  subject, 

SufiSECT.  III. —  Of  the  matter  of  Melancholy, 

Of  the  matter  of  melancholy,  there  is  much  question  betwixt  Avicen  and 
Galen,  as  you  may  read  in  ^  Cardans  Contradictions,  ^  Valesius  controversies, 
Montanus,  Prosper  Calenus,  Capivaccius,  ^Bright,  ^Ficinus,  that  have 
written  either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of  this 
(Subject.  '  What  this  humour  is,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  is  ingendred 
in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  nor  any  old  writer,  hath  sufficiently  discussedy 
as  Jacchinus  thinks :  the  neotericks  cannot  agree.  Montanus,  in  his  Con- 
sultations, holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial ;  and  so  doth 
Aroulanus.  The  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before  mentioned,  and 
natural;  the  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite,  redundant,  unnatural, 
artificial,  which  k  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone, 
-and  to  proceed  from  an  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  distemperature,  which,  unthout 

«  Lib.  postumo  deMelanc.  edit.  1620.    Depravatar  fldn,  discunus,  opinio,  See.  per  ritiam  ima^ina- 

tionis»  ex  acddentL        'Qui  parvam  caput  habent»  insenaati  plerique  sunt.     Ariat  in  physiogiiomii. 

•  Aretnua,  lib.  S.  c  &.        *  Qui  prope  scaluni  aunt.    Aret    Mediis  convenitaetatiboa.    Piao.        "De 

.qaartano. 

.aorea,  < 

multe 

mentia 

nee  pudcflunt,  nee  verentur,  nee  dilacerantur  miilibua  curarum,  quibua  tota  vita  obnoxla  eat      ^  LibI 

1.  tract  S.  oontradic.  18.        «  Lib.  I.  coat  21.       *  Bright  cap.  1&.      •  Lib.  1.  capw  6.  de  aanit  tuendA. 

'Quiare  aut  qualia  ait  humor,  aut  quie  iatiua  differentias,  etquomodosignaturincorpore.  aerutandum  ; 
.hao  enim  in  re  multi  yeterum  laboraverunt ;  ,neo  facileai*cipereex  Galeno  aenteutiaro.  obloquendi  Ta- 

rietatem.    Leon.  Jac.  com.  in  9.  Rhaaia,  cap.  15.  cap.  Iff.  ui  9.  Rhasia.        a  Tract.  pQatnm.  de  Melan. 

edit  VenetU^,  16^.  cap.  7.  ctS.    Ab  iiiteniperie  calidA,  humidA.&c. 
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matter,  alters  the  brain  and  functions  of  it.  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  and 
derides  tliis  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions ;  but  our  Galenists 
generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  mixt — offending  in  quantity 
or  quality,  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  setleth,  as  brain, 
spleen,  mesaraick  veins,  heait,  womb,  and  stomach — or  differing  according  to 
the  mixture  of  those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural 
aduBt  humours,  as  they  are  diversly  tempered  and  mingled.  If  natural  melan^ 
choly  abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and  dry,  so  that  it  be  more  **  than 
the  body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered  (saith  Faventius) 
and  diseased :  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from  that 
Other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like  effects, 
and  is,  as  MonUdtus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part 
hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I  find,  whether  this  melancholy  matter  may 
be  ingendred  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galen 
holds  it  may  be  ingendred  of  three  alone,  excluding  yf^^m,  or  pituita ;  whose 
true  assertion  ^  Valesius  and  Menardus  stifly  maintain  :  and  so  doth  J  Fuchsius, 
Montaltus,  ^Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black?  But 
Hercules  de  Saxonii  (/.  post,  de  mela,  c.  8.)  and  'Cardan  are  of  the  Of^site 
part  (it  may  be  ingendred  of  flegm,  etsi  raro  contingat,  though  it  seldom  come 
to  pass) ;  so  is  "^  Guianerius,  and  Laurentius  («.  1),  with  Melancthon,  (in  his 
book  de  Animd,  and  chapter  of  humours ;  he  calls  it  asininam,  dull,  swinish 
melancholy,  and  saith  that  he  was  an  eve  witness  of  it);  so  is  "Wecker. 
Prom  melancholy  adust  ariseth  one  kind,  from  choler  another,  which  is  most 
brutish ;  another  from^fe^m,  which  is  dull ;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is 
best.  Of  these,  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others  hot  and  dry,  ®  varying  accord- 
ing to  their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended  and  remittea.  And  indeed,  as 
llo4ericus  a  Pons.  {cons.  12.  /.)  determines,  ichorous,  and  those  serous  mat- 
ters, being  thickned,  become  flegm ;  and  flegra  degenerates  into  choler ;  choler 
adust  becomes  arvginosa  melancholia,  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  putrified, 
or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits,  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sowr  and  sharp  ; 
tmd,  from  the  sharpness  of  this  humour,  proceed  much  waking,  troublesome 
thoughts  and  dreams,  &c.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be 
cold,  it  is  (saith  PFoventinus)  a  cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symp- 
tomes :  if  hot,  they  are  rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it.  If  the  brain  be 
hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot,  much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions : 
if  cold,  fatuity  and  sottishness  (^  Capivaccius.)  ^  The  colour  of  this  mixture 
varies  likewise  according  to  the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold ;  *tis  sometimes 
black,  sometimes  no^(Altomarus).  The  same "  Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen : 
and  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Melancholy  (if  at  least  it  be  his)  giving  in- 
stance in  a  burning  coal,  which,  when  it  is  hot,  shines ;  when  it  is  cold,  looks 
black  :  and  so  doth  the  humour.  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  pro- 
duceth diversity  of  effects.  If  it  be  within  the  *body,  and  not  putrified, 
it  causeth  black  jaundise ;  if  putrified,  a  quartan  ague ;  if  it  break  out  to  the 
skin,  leprosie ;  if  to  parts,  several  maladies,  as  scurvy.  See.  If  it  trouble  the 
mind,  as  it  is  diversly  mixt,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage ; 
of  which  in  their  place. 

^  Secundum  ttsgli  aut  mimu :  si  hi  corpoie  ftierit  ad  intemperlem,  pluiquam  corpo*  mUobritor  fene 

Poterit ;  inde  corpus  morboaum  efllcltur.  'Lib.  1.  controrera.  cap.  21.  J  Lib.  1.  sect  4.  c.  4. 
Condi,  ys.  'Ub.  8.  rontradic.  cap.  IL  ■>  De  feb.  tract  diff.  8.  c.  1.  Non  est  negandum  ex  hac 
fieri  meiaaeholicoa.  *ln  Syntax.  •  Varte  aduritur  et  miaoetur,  unde  varin  amentium  species. 
Metanct.  i>  Ramor  fti^dxu  delirli  eanssa ;  fViroris  calidus,  &c.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  de  siTect.  cap. 
''Nfgresdt  hic  liutnor,  ahquando  soperealefactus,  aliauando  superfVigefiictiiB,  cap.  7.  •Humor  hic 
'ttlAer  alianaiido  prvter  modum  calefactns,  et  alias  Temgemtits  evadit :  namrecentibas  carbonlbus  el 
crald  sUnile  aceidlt.  qui,  durante  flsmmA,  peUttddiislue  oandent,  eA  exatmcd  proiaaa  nigreacunt. 
nippocratea.       •^Gaiaoerios,  dl£  8.  cap.  7. 
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SuBSECT.  IV. — Of  the  species  or  kinds  of  Melancholy , 

When  the  matter  is  divers  and  confused,  how  should  it  otherwise  be,  but 
that  the  species  should  be  divers  and  confiised  ?  Many  new  and  old  writers 
have  spoken  confusedly  of  it,  confounding  melancholy  and  madness,  as 
"  Heurnius,  Guianerius,  Gordonius,  Sailustius,  Salvianus,  Jason  Pratensis, 
Savanarola,  that  will  have  madness  no  other  than  melancholy  in  extent,  dif- 
fering (as  I  have  said)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two  distinct  species,  as 
Ruffus  Ephesius  an  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Areteeus,  ^Aurelianus, 
^  Paulus  ^gineta  :  others  acknowledge  a  multitude  of  kinds,  and  leave  them 
indefinite,  as  Aiitius  (in  his  TetraJnblos),  '  Avicenna,  (lib,  3.  Fen,  1 .  Tract, 
4.  cap.  18),. Arculanus  {cap.  16.  in  9),  Rhasis,  Montanus  (med,  part.  1.) 
y  If  natural  melancholy  be  adust,  it  maketh  one  kind ;  if  blood,  another  ;  if 
choler,  a  third,  differing  from  the  first ;  and  so  many  several  opinions  there 
are  about  the  kinds,  as  there  be  men  themselves.  '  Hercules  de  Saxonid  sets 
down  two  kinds,  material  and  immaterial;  one  from  spirits  alone,  the  other 
from  humours  and  spirits,  Savanarola  (Rub.  11.  Tract,  6.  cap,  1.  de  agritud. 
capitis)  will  have  the  kinds  to  be  infinite ;  one  from  the  myrache,  called  my^ 
rachialis  of  the  Arabians ;  another  stomachalis  from  the  stomach ;  another 
from  the  liver,  heart,  womb,  hcsmorrhoids  ;  *  one  beginning,  another  consume 
mate.  Melancthon  seconds  him ;  ^  as  the  humour  is  diversely  adust  and  mixt^ 
so  are  the  species  divers.  But  what  these  men  speak  of  species,  I  think  ought 
to  be  understood  of  symptomes ;  and  so  doth  ^Arculanus  interpret  himself :  in- 
finite species,  id  est,  symptomes  :  and,  in  that  sense, (as  Jo.  Gorrhseus  acknow* 
ledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions)  the  species  are  infinite ;  but  they  may  be 
reduced  to  three  kinds,  by  reason  of  their  seat — head,  body,  and  hypochondries. 
This  threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  book  of  Melancholy, 
(if  it  be  his,  which  some  suspect)  by  Galen  (lib,  3.  de  loc,  affectis,  cap,  6), 
by  Alexander  (lib,  1.  cap.  16),  Rhasis  (lib.  1.  Continent.  Tract.  9,  lib.  1. 
cap.  1 6),  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  new  writers,  Th.  Erastus  makes  two 
kinds :  one  perpetual,  which  is  head  melancholy  :  the  other  interrupt,  which 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  other  two  kinds,  so  that 
all  comes  to  the  same  pass.  Some  again  make  four  or  five  kinds  with  Rode- 
ricus  k  Castro  (de  morbis  mulier,  lib.  2.  c.  3.)  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  (in 
his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4.)  will  have  that  melancholy  of 
nuns,  widows,  and  more  antient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of  melan- 
choly differing  from  the  rest.  Some  will  reduce  enthusiasts,  extatical  and 
deemoniacal  persons,  to  this  rank,  adding  ^  love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and 
lycanthropia.  The  most  received  division  is  into  three  kinds.  The  first 
proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy  :  the 
second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  body,  when  the  whole  tem- 
perature is  melancholy  :  the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or 
membrane  called  m^senterium,  named  hypochondriacal,  or  windy  melan- 
choly ,  which  *  Laurentius  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those  three  mem- 
bers, hepatick,  splenetick,  mesaraick.  Love  melancholy  (which  Avicenna 
calls  illishi)  and  lycanthropia  (which  he  calls  cucubuthe)  are  commonly 
included  in  head  melancholy  :  but  of  this  last  (which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls 
amoreos,  and  most  knight  melancholy),  with  that  of  religious  melancholy^ 
virginum,  et  viduarum  (maintained  by  Rod.  &  Castro  and  Mercatus),  and 

•  Non  est  mania,  nisi  extensa  melancholia.  « Cap.  6.  lib.  1.  ^^  2  Ser.  2.  cap.  9.  Morbus  hie  eat 
omnifariua.  *  Species  indefinite  sunt  r  81  aduratur  naturalis  melancholia,  alia  sit  species  ;  si 
sanguis,  alia ;  si  flava  bills, alia,  di versa  aprimis.  Maxima  est  Inter  has  differentia;  et  tot  ductorum 
sententin,  ouot  ipsi  numero  sunt.  ■Tract,  demel.  cap. 7.  •  Qncdam  Insipiens,  qusKlam'consum* 
mata.  ^  Cap.  de  humor,  lib.  de  animA.  Varie  aduritur  et  miacetur  ipsa  melancholia ;  unde  Tarin 
amentium  species.       •  Cap.  16.  in  9.  Hhasis.       'LaurenUus,  cap.  4.  de  mel.       •  Cap.  13. 
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the  other  kinds  of  love  melancholy^  I  will  speak  apart  by  themselves  in  my 
third  partition.  The  three  precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present 
discourse,  which  I  will  anatomize,  and  treat  of,  through  all  their  causes, 
symptomes,  cures,  together,  and  apart ;  that  every  man,  that  is  in  any  mea- 
sure affected  with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself,  and 
apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  I  confess,  to  distinguish  these  three  species  one  from 
the  other,  to  express  their  several  causes,  symptomes,  cures,  being  that  they 
are  so  often  confounded  amongst  themselves,  having  such  aiHnity,  that  they 
can  scarce  be  discerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians ;  and  so  often 
intermixt  with  other  diseases,  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged. 
Mpntanus  {consil,  26.)  names  a  patient  that  had  this  disease  of  melancholy, 
and  caninus  appetitus,  both  together;  and  (consiL  23.)  with  vertigo — 
^Julius  Ceesar  Claudinus,  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice — IVincavellius,  with 
an  ague,  jaundice,  caninus  appetitus,  &c.  s  Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor 
in  his  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a  confusion  of 
symptomes,  that  he  knew  not  to  what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it. 
^  Trincavellius,  Fallopius,  and  Francanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all 
three  conferred  with  about  one  party  at  the  same  time,  gave  three  different 
opinions :  and,  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being  demanded  what  he 
thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man,  to  whom  he  was  sent  for,  ingenu- 
ously confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew  not  to  what 
kind  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth  consultation,  there  is  the  like  disagree- 
ment about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptomes,  which  others  ascribe  to 
misaffected  parts  and  humours,  *  Here,  de  Saxonia  attributes  wholly  to  dis- 
tempered spirits,  and  tliose  immaterial,  as  I  have  said.  Sometimes  they 
cannot  well  discern  this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinerus  Solinanders 
Counsels,  sect.  consiL  5.  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patients 
disease  was  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matholdus  said  it  was  asthma^ 
and  nothing  ebe.  ^  Solinander  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melan- 
choly duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what  species  it  was,  or 
agree  amongst  themselves;  the  species  are  so  confounded;  as  in  Caesar 
Claudinus  his  forty  fourth  consultation  for  a  Polonian  count :  in  his  judge- 
ment, ^  he  laboured  of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
whole  temperature,  both  at  once.  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have 
had  all  three  kinds  semel  et  simul,  and  some  successively.  So  that  I  conclude 
of  our  melancholy  species,  as  ^  many  politicians  do  of  tneir  pure  forms  of  com- 
mon-wealths— monarchies,  aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in 
contemplation ;  but,  in  practice,  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixt,  (so 
"  Polybius  enformeth  us)  as  the  Lacedcemonian^  the  Roman  of  old,  German 
now,  and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  distinct  species  in  their 
books,  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in  their  patients  bodies  they  are  com- 
monly mixt.  In  such  obscurity  therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of 
symptomes,  causes,  how  difficult  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart ; 
to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties,  distractions, 
when  seldom  two  men  shall  be  like  affectedper  omnia  I  Tis  hard,  I  confess ; 
yet  nevertheless  I  will  adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and, 
led  by  the  clue  or  thread  of  the  best  writers,  extricate  my  self  out  of  a  laby- 
rinth of  doubts  and  errours,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 

'4S0.  et  116.  consult  consil.  18.  t  Hildesheim.  •picil.  9.  fol.  166.  ^  TrincaTellius,  torn.  1.  consiL 
15  et  16.  >  Cap.  IS.  tract,  putt,  de  melan.  i  Guarlon.  cons.  med.  2.  ^  Laboravit  per  essentiam, 
et  a  toto  eorpon*.  ■  MachiareU  ftc.  Smithus,  de  rep.  Angl.  cap.  8.  lib.  1.  Boscoldus,  discur.  polit. 
discuTS.  5.  cap.  7.    Arist.  1.  S.  polit.  cap.  ult.    Keckerm.  atti,  fltc.       "Lib.  6. 
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SECT.  II.— MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Causes  of  Melancholy.     God  a  cause. 

It  is  in  vain  to  speak  of  cureSy  or  think  of  remedies,  until  such  time  as  we 
have  considered  of  the  causes ;  so  °  Galen  prescribes  (Glauco)  ;  and  the  com- 
mon experience  of  others  confirms,  that  those  cures  must  be  unperfect,  lame^ 
and  to  no  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  first  been  searched,  as 
^  Prosper  Calenius  well  observes  in  his  tract  de  atrd  bile  to  Cardinal  Ceesius : 
insomuch  that  p  Femelius  puts  a  kind  of  necessity  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause  Sy  and,  without  which,  it  is  impossible  to  cure  or  prevent  any  manner  of 
disease.  Empericks  may  ease,  and  sometimes  help,but  not  thoroughly  root  out : 
sublatd  caussa  tollitur  effectus,  as  the  saying  is ;  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the 
effect  is  likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able 
to  discern  these  causes,  whence  they  are,  and,  in  such  ^  variety,  to  say  what 
the  beginning  was.  '  He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it  aright.  I  will  adventure 
to  guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  rip  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  gene- 
ra/and  par  ^icw/ar,  to  every  species,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes  are  either  supernatural  or  natural.  Supernatural  are  from 
God  and  his  angels,  or,  by  God's  permission,  from  the  devil  and  his  ministers. 
That  God  himself  is  a  cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satisfaction  of  his 
justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evident  unto 
us  :  Psal.  107.  17.  Foolish  men  are  plagued  for  their  offence,  and  by  rea^ 
son  of  their  wickedness ;  Gehazi  was  strucken  with  leprosie  (2  Reg,  5.  27), 
Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  flux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels  (2  Chron. 
21.  15),  David  plagued  for  numbering  his  people  (1  Par.  21),  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  peculiarly  specified,  Psal.  127. 
12.  He  brought  down  their  heart  through  heaviness.  Deut.  28.  28.  He 
stroke  them  with  madness,  blindness,  and  astonishment  of  heart.  *An  evil 
spirit  was  sent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saul,  to  vex  him.  ^  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
eat  grass  like  an  oxe;  and  his  heart  was  made  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 
Heathen  stories  are  full  of  such  punishments.  Lycurgus,  because  he  cut  down 
the  vines  in  the  country,  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness  ;  so  was  Pen- 
theus,  and  his  mother  Agave,  for  neglecting  their  sacrifice.  "  Censor  Fulvius 
ran  mad  for  untiling  Juno*s  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one  of  his  own,  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  Fortune,  ^anc?  was  confounded  to  death  with  grief  and  sorrow 
of  heart.  When  Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  *  Apollos  temple  at  Delphos  of 
those  infinite  riches  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from  heaven,  and 
struck  4000  men  dead ;  the  rest  ran  mad.  *  A  little  after,  the  like  happened  to 
Brennus  (lightning,  thunder,  earthquakes)  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion. 
If  we  may  beheve  our  pontificial  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many  strange 
and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kind,  inflicted  by  their  saints ; — how  y  Clo-  . 
doveeus,  sqmetime  king  of  France,  the  son  of  Dagobert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncover- 
ing the  body  of  S.  Denis  ;  and  how  a  '  sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would 
have  stolen  away  a  silver  image  of  S.  John,  at  Birgburge,  became  frantick  on 
a  suddain,  raging  and  tyrannizing  over  his  own  flesh; — of  a  ^  lord  of  Rhadnor, 

•  Prlmo  artis  euntir«.  *  Nostri  prlmam  sit  propositi  affectionain  caiusas  indagmre.  Res  ipsa 
hoTtarl  videtur :  nam  aliooui  carum  curatio  maoca  et  loutilis  esset.  p  Path.  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  Berum 
cognoscere  canasas,  medicls  imprimis  necessarium ;  sine  quo.  nee  morbum  carare,  nee  priecavere, 
licet.  ^Tanta  enim  morbi  rarietas  ao  differentia,  at  non  facile  dignoscatur,  unde  initium  morbus 
sumpserit.  Melanelius,  e  Galeno.  'Felix,  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causaas  !  •!  Sam.  16.  14. 
>  Dan.  5.  SI.  •  Lactant.  instit  lib.  8.  cap.  8.  *  Mente  captus,  et  summo  animi  mCBTore  consumptus. 
"Munstpr.  cosmos.  Hb.  4.  cap.  43.  De  coelo  substemebantur ;  tamquam  insanl,  de  saxis  precipitati, 
ftc.  >  Livius,  lib.  38.  y  Qaguin.  1.  8.  c.  4.  Quod  Dionysii  corpus  dlscooperuerat,  m  insaniam 
ineidit.  ■  Idem,  lib.  9.  sub  Carol.  6.  Sacromm  contemptor.  templi  foribus  effractis,  dum  D.  Johan- 
nia  argenteum  simulacrum  rapere  contendit,  simulacrum  aversA  facie  dorsum  d  versat ;  nee  mora,  sa- 
rrilegus  mentis  inops,  atque  in  semet  insaniens,  in  proprioa  artus  descWt.  •  Oiraldus  Cambrensis, 
lib.  f.  cap.  1.  Itinerar.  Cambrin. 
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that,  coming  from  hunting  late  at  night,  put  bis  doga  into  S.  Avans  church, 
(Uan  Aran  they  called  it)  and,  rising  betimes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use 
to  do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  stricken  blind ; — of 
Tiridates,  an  ^  Armenian  king,  for  violating  ^ome  holy  nuns,  that  was  pu- 
nished in  hke  Bort,  with  loss  of  his  wits.  But  poets  ana  papists  may  go  toge- 
ther for  fabulous  tales;  let  them  free  their  own  credits.  Howsoever  they 
fain  of  their  Nemesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or,  by  the  deyils  means,  may  be 
deluded ;  we  find  it  true,  that  ultor  a  tergo  Deus,  ^  He  is  God  the  avenger ^ 
as  David  stiles  him ;  and  that  it  is  our  crying  sins  th$it  pull  this  and  many 
other  maladies  on  our  own  heads ;  that  he  can,  by  his  angels,  which  are  his 
ministers,  strike  and  heal  (saith  ^Dionysius)  whom  he  will;  that  he  can 
plague  us  by  his  creatures,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instru- 
ments, as  a  husbandman  (saith  Zanchius)  doth  an  hatchet.  Hail,  snow, 
winds,  Sfc.  *  Et  conjurati  veniunt  in  classica  venti ;  as  in  Joshuas  time,  as 
in  Pharaohs  reign  in^gypt)  they  are  but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  jus- 
tice. He  can  make  the  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out,  with  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Vicisti,  Galiltsee !  or,  with  Apollos  priest  in  ^Chrysostome,  O. 
ecelum  J  o  terra  !  unde  hostis  hie  ?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ?  and  pray  with 
David,  acknowledging  his  power,  /  am  weakned  and  sore  broken ;  I  roar 
for  the  grief  of  mine  heart;  mine  heart  panteth,  ^c.  (Psal.  38.  8.)  0 
Lord^  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger ^  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath. 
(Psal.  38.  1.)  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which 
thou  hast  broken,  may  rejoice.  (Psal.  51.  8.  and  verse  12.)  Restore  tq 
me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation  y  and  stablish  me  with  thy  free  spirit.  For 
these  causes,  betike  >  Hippocrates  would  have  a  physician  taHe  special  notice 
whether  the  disease  come  not  from  a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it 
follow  the  course  of  nature.  But  this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Valesius 
(de  sacr.philos.  cap.  8.),  ^  Femelius,  and^J.  Csesar  Claudinus,  to  whom  I  refer 
you,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  understood,  Paracelsus  is  of  opiniox^, 
that  such  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and 
not  otherwise.  Ordinary  means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail :  non  est  reluctandum 
cum  Deo.  When  that  monster-taming  Hercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olympicks, 
Jupiter  at  last,  in  an  unknown  shape,  wrestled  with  him ;  the  victory  was  un- 
certain, till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules  yielded.  No  striv- 
ing with  supream  powers :  Nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero  promittere  mantes  : 
physicians  and  physick  can  do  no  good ;  J  we  must  submit  ourselves  under 
the  mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  offences,  call  to  him  for  mercy. 
If  he  strike  us,  una  eademque  manus  vulnus  opemque  fcret,  as  it  is  with 
them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles ;  he  alone  must  help ; 
otherwise  our  dbeases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

SuBSECT.  n. — A  Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits,  bad  Angels,  or 

Devils,  and  how  they  cause  Melancholy, 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and  whether  they  can 
cause  this  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered :  for  the  better  understanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression 
of  the  nature  of  spirits.  And,  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  (ac- 
cording to  *^PosteiIus)  full  of  controversie  and  ambiguity,  beyond  the  reack 
of  humane  capacity — (fateor  excedere  vires  intentionis  mea),  saith  ^  Austin ; 
I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  understand  it ;  finitum  de  infinito  non  potest  sta^ 
tuere  :  we  can  sooner  determine  with  Tully,  (de  nat.  deorum,)  quid  non  sint, 

k  Delrio,  torn.  3.  lib.  8.  sect.  8.  quMt.  S.  •  Psal.  44.  1.  «  Lib.  8.  eap.  de  Hienr.  •  Clandluu 
'  De  Babiii  martirre.  i  Lib.  cap.  5.  prog.  ^  Lib.  1.  de  abditis  rerum.  <  Rcspons.  med.  19.  reap. 
J I  Pet  5.  6.  ^  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  de  orbis  concordift.  In  nall&  re  major  ftilt  altercatio,  miJoT  obsearitas. 
minor  optnionum  concordia,  quam  de  dcmonibus  et  substantiis  separatis.      >  Lib.  3.  de  Trinit  cap.  1. 
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quam  quid  sint;  our  subtle  schoolmen,  Cardans,  Scaligers,  profound  Tho- 
mists,  Fracastoriana  et  Feme  liana  acies,  are  weak,  dry,  obscure,  defective, 
in  these  mysteries ;  and  all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owles  eyes  at  the  suns 
light,  wax  dull,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend  them) — yet,  as  in  the  rest, 
I  will  adventure  to  say  something  to  this  point.  In  former  time's,  (as  we  read. 
Acts  23,)  the  Sadducees  denied  that  there-  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or 
angels.  So  did  Galen  the  physician,  the  Peripateticks,  even  Aristotle  him- 
self, as  Bomponatius  stoutly  maintains,  and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants ; 
though  Dandinus  the  Jesuite  {com.  in  lib,  2.  de  animd)  stifly  denies  it.  Suh- 
stantice  separatcBy  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which  Christians  call  angels, 
and  Platonists  devils ;  for  they  name  all  the  spirits,  dcemones,  be  they  good 
or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  (Onomasticony  lib,  1.  cap,  I.)  observes.  Epi- 
cures and  atheists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general,  because  they  never  saw 
them.  Plato,  Plotinus,  Porphyrins,  Jamblicus,  Proclus,  (insisting  in  the 
steps  of  Trismegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates)  make  no  doubt  of  it ;  nor 
Stoicks,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth. 
Concerning  the  first  beginning  of  them,  the  ^  Thalmudists  say  that  Adam  had 
a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  marryed  Eve,  and  of  her  he  begat  nothing  but 
devils.  The  Turks  °  Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  this 
point ;  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how  Lucifer,  the  chief  of  them, 
with  his  associates,  ^  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride,  and  ambition — created  of 
God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  cast  down  into 
the  lower  aerial  sublunary  parts,  or  into  hell,  and  delivered  into  chains  of 
darkness  (2  Pet.  2,  \,)  to  be  kept  unto  damnation. 

Nature  of  Devils.]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion,  which  some  hold,  that 
they  are  the  souls  of  men  departed  ;  good  and  more  noble  were  deified  ;  the 
baser  groveled  on  the  ground,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils ;  the 
which,  with  TertuUian,  Porphyrius  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius,  ser.  27. 
maintains.  These  spirits,  he  p  saith,  which  we  call  angels  and  devils,  are 
nought  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which,  either  through  love  and -pit i^  of 
their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  else  persecute  their  enemies, 
whom  they  hated;  as  Dido  threatned  to  persecute \^neas  :  Omnibus  umbra 
locis  adero :  dabis,  improbe,  pcenas. 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  higher  powers  to  keep  men 
from  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them,  as  they  see  cause ;  and  are 
called  boni  and  mali  genii  by  the  Romans — heroes,  lares,  if  good,  lemur es  or 
larvcB,  if  bad — by  the  Stoicks,  governours  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith 
^  Apuleius;  Deos  apellant,  qui  ex  hominum  numero,  juste  ac  prudenter  vitce 
curriculo  gubemato,  pro  numine,  postea  ab  hominibus  prcsditi  fanis  et  care- 
moniis  vulgo  admittuntur,  ut  in  Mgypto  Osiris,  S^c.  Prastites,  Capella  calls 
them  which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes.  Socrates  had  his 
d<Bmonium  saturninum  et  igneum,  which,  of  all  spirits,  is  best,  ad  sublimes 
cogitationes  animum  erigentem,  as  the  Platonists  supposed ;  Plotinus,  his ; 
and  we  Christians,  our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  Victorellus,  a  copious 
writer  of  this  subject,  Ludovicus  de  La-Cerda  the  Jesuite  in  his  voluminous 
tract,  de  Angelo  Custode,  Zanchius,  and  some  divines,  think.  But  this  absurd 
tenent  of  Tyrius,  Proclus  confutes  at  large  in  his  hookde  Animd  et  Damone. 

'  Psellus,  a  Christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian)  to  Michael 
Parapinatius,  emperour  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils, 
holds  they  are  •  corporeal,  and  have  aJerial  bodies ;  that  they  are  ntortal,  live 

■  Pererlus,  in  Oenesin,  lib.  4.  in  cap.  8.  v.  23.  "See  Stroxzius  Cicogna.  omnifarie Mag.  lib.  2.  c. 
15.  J.  Aabanus.  Bredenbachius.  •  Angelus  per  tuperbiam  iwparatua  a  Deo.  qui  in  veritate  noii 
•tetit.  Austin.  p  Nihil  aliud  sunt  DsmonM.  quam  nude  animn,  ouc  corpore  deposito,  priorem 
miserati  ritam,  cognatis  succurrunt.  commoti  muerieoTdi&.  &c.  ^De  Deo  SocratU.  '  He  lived 
500  years  since.  •  Apuleius.  ttpiritus  animalia  aunt  animo  paaaibllla,  mente  rationalia,  corpore 
afiria,  tempore  sempitema. 
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and  dye  (which  Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintaiDs,  but  our  Christian  phi- 
loso]^ers  explode) ;  that  ^  they  are  nourished ,  and  have  excrements ;  that 
they  feel  pain^  if  they  be  hurt  (which  Cardan  confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly 
laughs  him  to  scorn  for ;  si  pascaniur  aere,  cur  non  pvgnant  ob  puriorem 
aera?  Sfc)  or  stroken:  and,  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable  celerity 
they  come  together  again.     Austin  (in  Gen.  lib.  3.  lib.  arbit,)  approves  as 
much ;  mulata  casu  corpora  in  deteriorem  qualitatem  atris  spissioris :  so 
doth  Hierom  (^Comment,  in  cpist,  ad  Ephes.  cap.  3.),  Origen,  Tertullian, 
Lactantius,  and  many  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  that,  in  their  fall,  their 
bodies  were  changed  into  a  more  aerial  and  ^ross  substance.     Bodine  (lib.  4. 
Theatri  Natura^)  and  David  Crusius  (HermetioB  PhilosophicCy  lib,  1 .  cap.  4.) 
by  several  arguments  proves  angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal :  quidquid  con^ 
iinetur  in  loco,  corporeum  est :  at  spiritus  contineiur  in  loco,  ergo.    Si  spirit 
tus  sunt  quantiy  erunt  corporei :  at  sunt  qvanti,  ergo.     Sunt  Jiniti,  ergo 
qvanti,  Sfc.     "  Bodine  goes  further  yet,  and  will  have  these  animce  separatiBj 
geniiy  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so  likewise  souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal 
(which  he  most  eagerly  contends),  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely 
round,  like  sun  and  moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  qu(e  nihil 
habet  asperitatiSy  nihil  angulis  incisum,  nihil  anfractibus  involutum,  nihil 
eminens,  sed  inter  corpora  perfecta  est  perfectissimum :  therefore  all  spirits 
are  corporeal  (he  concludes),  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round.    That  they  can 
aasume  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  at  their  pleasures,  appear  in 
what  likeness  they  will  themselves ;  that  they  are  most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass 
many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  hkewise  ^  transform  bodies  of  others  into  what 
shape  they  please,  and  with  admirable  celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place ; 
as  the  angel  did  Habakkuk  to  Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried 
away  by  the  spirit,  when  he  had  baptized  the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and 
Apollonius  remove  themselves  and  others,  with  many  such  feats)  that  they  can 
represent  castles  in  the  ayre,  pallaces,  armies,  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  such 
strange  objects  to  mortal  mens  eyes,  ^  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.  deceive  all 
the  senses ;  most  writers  of  this  subject  credibly  believe ;  and  that  they  can 
foretell  future  events,  and  do  many  strange  miracles.    Junos  image  spake  to 
Camillus,  and  Fortunes  statue  to  the  Roman  matrons,  with  many  such.    Zan- 
chius,  Bodine,  Spondanus,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true 
metamorphosis,  (as  Nabuchadnezar  was  really  translated  into  a  beast.  Lots 
wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  Ulysses  companions  mto  hogs  and  dogs  by  Circes 
charms)  tura  themselves  and  others,  as  they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares, 
crows,  &c.  (Strozzius  Cicogna  hath  many  examples,  lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.A. 
et  5.  which  he  there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  doth,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  18.) — 
that  they  .can  be  seen  when  and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom  they  will  (saith 
Psellus,  Tametsi  nil  tale  viderim,  nee  optem  videre,  though  he  himself  never 
saw  tliem  nor  desired  it),  and  use  sometimes  carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I 
shall  *  prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and  men.    Many  will  not  believe  they 
can  be  seen ;  and,  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and  stifiy  maintain,  (though 
he  be  discreet  and  wise,  judicious  and  leso'ned)  that  he  hath  seen  them,  they 
account  him  a  timorous  fool,  a  melancholy  dizard,  a  weak  fellow,  a  dreamer, 
a  sick  or  a  mad  man ;  they  contemn  him,  laugh  him  to  scorn ;  and  yet  Mar- 
cus, of  his  credit,  told  Psellus  that  he  had  often  seen  them.     And  Leo  Sua- 
vius,  a  Frenchman,  (c.  8.  in  Coir.mentar.  I,  1.  Paracelsi  de  vitd  longd,  out 

• 

*  NotrinntttT,  et  exerementa  habent ;  quod  pulsata  doleant,  solido  pemissa  coT])ore.  *  Lib.  4. 
Tbeol.  nat  fol.  535.  ^  Cyprianut,  in  Epist.  Monies  etiam  et  animolia  transferri  possant:  as  the 
dertl  did  Christ  to  the  top  oi  the  pinnacle ;  and  witches  are  often  translated.  See  more  in  Stroziiut 
Cieogna,  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  omnif.  mag.  Per  aera  subducere,  et  in  sublime  corpora  ferre  possunt.  Biar- 
aaom. — Pereuaai  dolent.  et  uruntar  in  conspicuot  cineres.  Agrippa.  lib.  8.  cap.  de  occul.  Philot. 
*  Ajrippa,  de  oocalt.  Philos.  lib.  3.  cap.  IS.        «  Part.  8.  sect.  3.  Mem.  1.  Subs.  1.    Love  Melancholy. 
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of  some  Platonists)  will  have  the  ayre  to  be  as  full  of  them  as  snow  falling  in 
the  skies,  and  that  they  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how 
men  may  see  them ;  Si  irreverberatis  oculiSf  sole  splendente,  versus  ccelum 
continttaverint  obtuius,  j-c.  and  saith  moreover  he  tryed  it,  {pramissorum 
feci  erperimentnm)  and  it  was  trae,  that  the  Platonists  said.  Paracelsus 
confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them ;  and  so 
doth  Alexander  ab  ^  Alexandro,  that  he  found  it  so  by  experience^  when  as 
be/ore  he  doubted  of  it.  Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater,  {de  spectris,  part  1 . 
c.  2.  et  part.  2.  c.  11.)  because  they  never  saw  themselves:  But,  as  he  re- 
ports at  large  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19'.  part  1,  they  are  often  seen 
and  heard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Lod.  Vives  assureth  us,  innu- 
merable records,  histories,  and  testimonies  evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places, 
and  '  all  travellers  besides.  In  the  West  Indies,  and  our  northern  climes,  ni^Y 
familiarius  quam  in  agris  et  urbibus  spiritus  videre,  audire,  qui  vetentyju- 
beanty  S^c,  Hieronymus  (vita  Pauli),  Basil  {ser.  40),  Nicephonis,  Eusebius, 
Socrates,  Sozomenus,  ^  Jacobus  Boissardus  (in  his  tract  de  spirituum  appa* 
ritianibus),  Petrus  Loyerus  (L  de  spectris)^  Wierus  (1. 1.)  have  infinite  variety 
of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that  farther  doubts, 
to  his  ample  satisfaction.  One  alone  I  will  briefly  insert.  A  noble  man  in 
Grermany  was  sent  embassadour  to  the  king  of  Sueden,  (for  his  name,  the 
time,  and  such  circumstances,  I  refer  you  to  Boissardus,  mine  ^author). 
After  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  for  Livonia,  on  set  purpose  to  see 
those  familiar  spirits,  which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do 
theiv  drudgery  works.  Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where 
his  wife  was,  in  what  room,  in  what  cloaths,  what  doing,  and  brought  him  a 
ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  non  sine  omnium  admirationcy  he  found  to 
be  true ;  and  so  believed  that  ever  after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.  Cardan 
(/.  19.  de  subtil,)  relates  of  his  father  Facius  Cardan,  that,  after  the  accus- 
tomed solemnities.  An.  1491, 13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven  devils  in  Greek 
apparel,  about  40  years  of  age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale, 
as  he  thought :  he  asked  them  many  questions ;  and  they  made  ready 
answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did, 
save  that  they  were  far  longer  liv'd,  (seven  or  eight  hundred  ^  years,)  and 
that  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as  we  do  juments,  and  were  as 
&r  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above  them :  our  ^  govemours  and 
keepers  they  are  moreover,  (which  •  Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old,)  and 
subordinate  to  one  another :  ut  enim  homo  hominiy  sic  dmmon  dismoni  domi- 
natur ;  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  us ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  meaner 
sort  had  commonly  such  offices,  as  we  make  horse-keepers,  neat-herds,  and 
the  basest  of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle ;  and  that  we  can  no  more  apprehend 
their  natures  and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  mans.  They  knew  aJl  things, 
but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men ;  and  ruled  and  dommeered  over  us,  as 
we  do  over  our  horses;  the  best  kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous 
spirits,  were  not  comparable  to  the  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did 
-instruct  men  and  communicate  their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  some- 
times again  terrifie  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thought  fit ; 
nihil  magis  cupientes  (saith  Lysius,  Phys.  Stdicorum)  quam  adorationem 
hominum.  The  same  author  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  the  doctrine 
of  Stoicks,  will  have  some  of  these  genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  '^  desirous 

7  Genial,  dieram.  Ita  sibi  visuin  et  compeitum,  qwun  print*  «d  etsent,  amblgeret.— Pidem  suam 
liberet  >  Lib.  1.  de  rerit.  Fidei.  Benso,  &c.  -  Lib.  de  Divinatione  et  Magii  ^  Cap.  8.  Trana- 
portavit  in  Livoniam,  cupiditate  ridendi,  &c  «Sie  Hesiodua  de  Nympma,  Tiveie  dicit  10  etatea 
pboenicum.  '  Custodea  nominum  ei  provinciaium,  frc.  tanto  meliorea  hominibua,  quanto  bi  brutis 
animantibus.  •  Pnasides,  paatorea,  guberaatorea  bominum,  at  1111  animalium.  'Natur&  familiarea 
ut  canea  hominibua ;  multi  arenantor  et  abhorrent. 
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of  men's  company,  very  afiable,  and  familiar  with  them,  as  dogs  are;  others 
again  to  abhor  as  serpents,  and  care  not  for  them.  The  same,  belike,  Trithe^ 
mius  calls  igtieos  et  sublunares,  qui  nunquam  demergunt  ad  inferior  a  ^aut  visa 
ullum  habentin  terris  commercium :  ^generally  they  far  excel  men  in  worthy 
as  a  man  the  meanest  worm ;  though  some  of  them  are  inferiour  to  those  of 
their  own  rank  in  worthy  as  the  blach  guard  in  a  princes  court,  and  to  men 
again  ^  €U  some  degenerate ,  base, rational  creatures  are  excelled  of  brute  beasts. 
That  they  cure  mortal,  besides  those  testimonies  of  Cardan,  Martianus,  &c. 
many  other  divines  and  philosophers  hold  (post  prolixum  tempus  moriuntur 
omn€s\  the  ^  Platonists,  and  some  Rabbines,  Porphyrins  and  Plutarch,  as 
appears  by  that  relation  of  Thamus :  ^  The  great  god  Pan  is  dead :  Apollo 
Pythius  ceased  ;  and  so  the  rest.  S.  Hierome,  in  the  tife  of  Paul  the  eremite, 
tells  a  story,  how  one  of  them  appeared  to  S.  Antony  m  the  wilderness,  and 
told  him  as  much.  J  Paracelsus,  of  our  late  writers,  stifly  maintains  that  they 
are  mortal,  hve  and  die,  as  other  creatures  do.  Zosimus  (1 .  2.)  farther  adds 
that  religion  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The  ^  Gentiles  gods,  he 
saith,  were  expelled  by  Constantine;  and,  together  with  them,  imperii  Ro- 
maiU  majestas  et  fortuna,  interiit,  et  profligata  est ;  the  fortune  and  majesty 
of  the  Roman  empire  decayed  and  vanished ;  as  that  heathen  in  *  Minutius 
formerly  bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  overcome  by  the  Romans,  the  Jews 
god  was  likewise  captivated  by  that  of  Rome;  and  Rabsakeh  to  the 
Israelites,  no  god  should  deliver  thana  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Assyrians. 
But  these  paradoxes  of  their  power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes, 
transposing  bodies,  and  carnal  copulations,  are  sufficiently  confuted  by  Zlanch. 
(c.  10.  L  4)  Pererius,  (in  his  comment)  and  Tostatus  (questions  on  the  sixth 
of  Gren.)  Tb.  Aquin.  S.  Austin,  Wierus,  Th.  Erastus,  Dehio,  {torn.  2.  /.  2. 
quast.  29.)  Sebastian  Michaelis  (cap.  2.  de  spiritUms),  D.  Reinolds  (lect.  47). 
They  may  deceive  tlie  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a  real 
metamorphosis :  but,  as  Cicogna  proves  at  large,  they  are  ^  illusorite  et 
prtBstigiatrices  transformationes  (pmnif,  mag.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.),  meer  illusions 
and  cozenings,  like  that  tale  of  Pasetis  obulus  in  Suidas,  or  that  of  Autolycus, 
Mercuries  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  by  cozenage 
and  stealth.  His  father  Mercury,  because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth, 
taught  him  many  fine  tricks  to  get  means ;  °  for  he  could  drive  away  mens 
cattel,  and,  tf  any  pursued  him,  turn  them  into  what  shapes  he  would,  and 
so  did  mightily  enrich  himself;  hoc  astu  maximam  prcsdam  est  adsequutus. 
This,  no  doubt,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in  general,  Thomas  Du- 
rand,  and  others  grant,  that  they  have  understanding  fzi  beyond  men  can 
probably  conjecture,  and  ^  foretell  many  things ;  they  can  cause  and  cure  most 
diseases,  deceive  our  senses ;  they  have  excellent  skill  in  all  arts  and  sciences ; 
and  that  the  most  illiterate  devil  is  quovis  homine  scientior,  as  p  Cicogna  main- 
tains out  of  others.  They  know  the  vertues  of  herbs,  pIants,stones,  minerals,  &c. 
of  all  creatures,  birds,  beasts,  the  four  elements,  stars,  planets ;  can  aptly  apply 
and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good,  perceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and 
ihehke :  Dant  se  coloribus,  (as  ^Austin  hath  it)  accommodant  sejiguris,  adh<B' 
rent  sonis,  sub^idunt  se  odoribus,  infundunt  se  saporibus,  omnes  sensus,  etiam 
ipsam  intelligentiam^  dcemones  fallunt :  they  deceive  all  our  senses,  even 

t  Ab  homine  plus  distant,  ^uun  homo  ab  ignobilissimo  TernA ;  et  tamen  qaidam  ex  his  ab  hominibut 
•nperantur.  ut  homines  a  fens,  &c.  ^  Cibo  <*t  potu  utl,  et  Venere  cum  hominibus,  ac  tandem  mori. 
Cicogna,  1.  part.  lib.  2.  e.  3.  <  Plutarch,  de  defect  oraculorum.  J  Lib.  de  Zilphis  et  Pygmajis. 
^  Dii  gentium  a  Constantino  profligati  sunt,  &c.  '  Octavian.  dial.  JudcBorum  deum  fuisse  Roma- 
notum  numinibns  una  cum  gente  captivum.  ■  Omnia  spiritibus  plena ;  et  ex  eorum  concordii  et 


mine,  partim  scientii  callidiore  vigent,  et  experlentli  propter  magnara  longitudinem  Tit«,  partim  ab 
angeUs  diseunt,  &«.       r  Lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  3.        i  Lib.  18.  quaest. 
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our  understanding  iUelf,  at  once.  ''They  can  produce  miraculous  alterations 
in  the  ayre,  and  most  wonderful  effects,  conquer  armies,  give  victories ;  help, 
further,  hurt,  cross,  and  alter  humane  attempts  and  projects  {Deipermissu)  as 
they  see  good  themselves.  *  When  Charles  the  great  intended  to  make  a  chan- 
nel betwixt  the  Rhine  and  Danubius,  look,  what  his  workmen  did  in  the  day, 
these  spirits  flung  down  in  the  night ;  ui  conatu  rex  desisteret,  pervicere.  Such 
feats  can  they  do.  But  that  which  Bodine  (/.  4.  Theat,  nat,)  thinks  (following 
Tyrius  belike  and  the  Platonists)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a  mans  heart,  aut 
cogitationes  hominum^  is  most  false :  his  reasons  are  weak,  and  sufficiently 
confuted  by  Zanch.  {lib,  4.  cap,  9.)  Hierom,  {lib,  2.  com,  in  Mat,  ad  cap,  14.) 
Athanasius  {quast,  27.  odAntiochum  Principem),  and  others. 

Orders,]    As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  devils — which  the  Pla- 
tonists hold,  is  altogether  erroneous ;  and  those  Ethnicks  boni  and  malt  genii 
are  to  be  exploded.     These  heathen  writers  agree  not  in  this  point  among 
themselves,  as  Dandinus  notes;  an  sint  ^maliy  non  conveniunt ;  some  will 
have  all  spirits  good  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake :  as,  if  an  oxe  or  horse  could 
discourse,  he  would  say  the  butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he  killed  him,  the 
grasier  his  friend  because  be  fed  him ;  an  hunter  preserves  and  yet  kills  his 
game ;  and  is  hated  neverthdess  of  his  game  ;  nee  piscatorem  piacis  amare 
potest^  ^c.     But  Jamblicus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  most  Platonists,  acknow- 
ledge bstd,  et  ab  eorum  malejiciis  cavendnm,  for  they  are  enemies  of  man- 
kind; and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  they  quarrelled  with  Jupiter, 
^  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell.     That  which  ^  Apuleius,  Xenophon, 
and  JPlato  contend  of  Socrates  dismonium,  is  most  absurd ;  that  which  Plo- 
tinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deum  pro  dtsmonio ;  and  that  which 
Porphyry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their  sacri- 
fice, they  are  angry ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen  will,  they  feed 
on  mens  souls :  elementa  sunt  plantis  elemenium,  animalibus  plantee,  homi- 
nibus  anhnalia,  erunt  et  homines  diis,  non  autem  diis ;  nimis  enim  remota 
est  eorum  natura  a  nostra ;  qua  propter  damonibus  :  and  so,  belike,  that  we 
have  so  many  battels  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast, 
and  their  sole  delight.     But  to  return  to  that  I  said  before — if  displeased,  they 
fret  and  chafe,  (for  they  feed,  belike,  on  the  souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their 
bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us  :  but,  if  pleased,  then  they  do  much 
good ;  is  as  vain  as  the  rest,  and  confuted  by  Austin  (/.  9.  c.  8.  de  Civ,  Dei)^ 
Euseb.  (/.  4.  prcepar,  Evang,  c,  6.),  and  oUiers.     Yet  thus  much  I  find,  that 
our  school-men  and  other  ^  divines  make  nine  kinds  of  bad  spirits,  as  Diony- 
sius  hath  done  of  angels.     In  the  first  rank,  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  were  adored  heretofore  in  several  idols,  and  gave  oracles  at  Del- 
phos,  and  elsewhere ;  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub.     The  second  rank  is  of  lyars 
and  sequivocators,  as  Apollo  Pythius,  and  the  like.     The  third  are  those  ves- 
sels of  anger,  inventers  of  all  mischief;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato;  Esay  calls 
them  '  vesseb  of  fury ;  their  prince  is  Belial.     The  fourth  are  malicious 
revenging  devils;    and  their  prince   is  Asmodeeus.      The  fifth   kind   are 
cozeners,  such  as  belong  to  magicians  and  witches ;  their  prince  is  Satan. 
The  sixth  are  those  aerial  devils,  that  '  corrupt  the  aire,  and  cause  plagues, 
thunders,  fires,  &c.  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians   names   them   the    princes    of  the  ayre ;    Meresin   is   their  prince. 

r  Quum  tanta  sit  et  tarn  profiinda  spirituum  scientU,  minim  non  est  tot  tantasqae  res  visu  admira- 
biles  ah  ipsis  patrari,  et  quidem  rerum  naturalium  ope,  qaas  multo  roelius  intelligunt,  multoqueperi- 
tius  suis  focis  et  temponbos  applieare  ndrunt  quam  homo.     Cicogna.  *  Aventinus.     Quid^aid 

interdiu  exhauriebatur,  nocte  explebatur.  Inde  pavefacti  curatores,  ftc  *ln  lib.  8,  de  animft, 
text.  29.  Horoerus  indiscriminatim  omoes  spiritus  daimones  Tocat.  "  A  Jove  ad  inferos  pulsi,  fltc. 
*  De  Deo  Socratis.  Adest  mihl  divinfc  sorte  demonium  quoddam,  a  primi  pueritili  me  sequutum  ; 
B«pe  dissuadet;  Impelllt  nonnunquam,  instarTocifl.  Plato.  ^Agiippa,  lib.  3.  deoccul.  ph.  o.  18. 
Zanch.  Piotorius.  Pererius,  Cioof^,  I.  Z,  cap.  1.  >  Vasa  ins,  c  13.  y  Quiboa  datum  est  nocere 

terns  et  mari,  fto. 
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The  seventh  is  a  destroyer^  captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tu- 
mults, combustions,  uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  called  Abad- 
don. The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or  calumniating  devil,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Aca/3oXoc,  that  drives  men  to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in 
several  kinds ;  and  their  prince  is  Mammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet 
none  above  the  moon.  Wierus,  in  his  Pseudomanarchid  D<tm<mis,  out  of  an 
old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions  and  subordinations,  with  their  several 
names,  numbers,  offices,  &c.  but  Gazeeus  (cited  by  *  Lipsius)  will  have  all 
places  full  of  angels,  spirits,  and  devils,  above  and  beneath  the  moon,  ecthe- 
rial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  Varro,  LI .  de  Civ,  Deiy  c.  6. 
The  celestial  devils  above,  and  aerial  beneath,  or  as  '^some  will,  gods  above, 
semideioT  half  gods  beneath,  lares,  heroes,  genii,  which  clime  higher,  if  they 
lived  well  (as  the  Stoicks  held),  but  grovel  on  the  ground,  as  they  were  baser 
in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth  ;  and  are  manes,  lemuresy  lamia,  &c,  ^They 
will  have  no  place  void,  but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or  some  other  inhabi- 
tants ;  Plenum  ccelum,  aer,  aqua,  terra,  et  omnia  sub  terra,  saith  Gazeeus  ; 
though  Anthony  Rusca  (in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib,  5,  cap.  7.)  would  con- 
fine them  to  the  middle  region,  yet  they  will  have  them  every  where ;  ^  not  so 
much  as  an  hair  breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or  waters,  above  or  under 
the  earth.  The  air  is  no^  so  ^11  of  flies  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of 
invisible  devils :  this  ^  Paracelsus  stifly  maintains,  and  that  they  have  every 
one  their  several  chaos :  others  will  have  infinite  worlds,  and  each  world  his 
pecuhar  spirits,  gods,  angels,  and  devils,  to  govern  and  punish  it. 

Singula  •  nonnulli  credunt  quoque  sidera  posse 
Diciorbes :  terramqae  appellant  sidus  opacuixi. 
Cut  minimus  divftm  prgsit 

'  Gregorius  Tholosanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  eetherial  spirits  or  angels,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  seven  planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  &c. 
of  which  Cardan  discourseth,  lib,  20.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them,  substantias 
primas  ;  Olympicos  dcemones,  Tri£hemius,  quiprcBsunt  Zodiaco,  Sfc,  and  will 
have  them  to  be  good  angels  above,  devils  beneath  the  moon  ;  their  several 
names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  (which  Dionysius,  of  angels)  will 
have  several  spirits  for  several  countreys,  men,  offices,  &c.  which  hve  about 
them,  and  as  so  many  assisting  powers,  cause  their  operations  ;  will  have,  in 
a  word,  innumerable,  and  as  many  of  them  as  there  be  stars  in  the  skies. 
«  Marcilius  Ficinus  seems  to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from  himself, 
I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their  inferiours,  as  they  do  those  under  them  again,  all 
subordinate ;  and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us ;  whom  we  subdivide  into 
eood  and  bad  angels,  call  gods  or  devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore, 
love,  or  hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he,  relying  wholly  on  So- 
crates, ^u^m  mori potiusquammentirivoluisse  scribit,  out  of  Socrates  authority 
alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them  :  which  opinion,  belike,  Socrates  took  &om 
Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroaster — first,  God,  secondly, 
ideee,  thirdly,  intelligences,  fourthly,  arch-angels,  fifthly,  angels,  sixthly,  deviis, 
seventhly,  heroes,  eighthly,  principalities,  ninthly,  princes ;  of  which  soiAe  were 
absolutely  good,  as  gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  deos  et  homines,  as 
heroes  and  dcemones,  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  (as  **  Proclus 
and  Jamblicus  will)  the  middle  betwixt  God  and  men,  principalities  and  princes, 
which  commanded  and  swayed  kings  and  countreys,  and  had  places  in  the 
sphears  perhaps ;  for,  as  every  sphear  is  higher,  so  hath  it  more  excellent  in- 


mxxa.  e  Senec.  lib.  1.  cap.  28.       •  Usque  ad  lunam  animas  esse  cthereas,  vocarique 

08.         ^Mart.  Capella.         •Nihil  vacuum  ab  his,  ubi  rel  capillum  in  aSrem  vrl 

<Lib.  deZilp.  •  Falingpnius.         'Lib.  7.  cap.  S4.  et5.    Syntax,  art.  mirali. 


>Ph5*sioI.  StoIcoTum 
hfroaa.  lares,  genios. 
aquam  jacias.         *] 

t  Comment  in  dial.  Plat  de  amore,  e.  5.  Ut  sphera  qunlibet  super  nos.  ita  prcstaiitiores  habet  habi- 
tatores  warn  tphars  consortes.  ut  habet  nostra.  ^  Lib.  de  animA  et  damone.  Medii  inter  deos  et 
homines,  diTtna  ad  nos,  et  nostra  cqualiter  ad  deos  femnt. 
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habitants ;  which,  beUke,  is  that  Galileeus  a  Galilseo  and  Kepler  aims  at  in  his 
Nuncio  SideriOy  when  he  will  have  *«Sa^umt7te  and /otna/ inhabitants,  and  which 
Tycho  Brahe  doth  in  some  sort  toucli  or  insinuate  in  one  of  his  epistles :  but 
these  things  J  Zanchins  justly  explodes,  cap,  3.  lib,  4  P.  Martyr,  in  4.  Sam.  28. 

So  that,  according  to  these  men,  the  number  of  eetherial  spirits  must 
needs  be  infinite :  for,  if  that  be  true  that  some  of  our  mathematicians  say,  that 
if  a  stone  could  fall  from  the  starry  heaven,. or  eighth  sphear,  and  should  pass 
eyery  hour  an  hundred  miles,  it  would  be  sixty-five  years,  or  more,  before  it 
would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of  the  great  distance  of  heaven  from  earth, 
which  contains  (as  some  say)  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  eight  hundred 
and  three  miles, — besides  those  other  heavens,  (whether  they  be  chrystalline  or 
watery,  which  Magnus  adds)  which  peradventure  holde  as  much  more, — how 
many  such  spirits  may  it  contain  ?  And  yet,  for  all  this,  ^  Thomas,  Albertus, 
and  most,  hold  that  there  be  far  more  angels  than  devils. 

Sublunary  devils,  and  their  kinds.]  But,  be  they  more  or  less,  quod  supra 
no8y  nihil  ad  nos.  Howsoever,  as  Martianus  foolishly  supposeth,  tBtherii 
damones  iwn  curant  res  humanas  ;  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our 
actions,  or  look  for  us ;  those  eetherial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in, 
belike,  or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  of  these  sub- 
lunary spirits  or  devils.  For  the  rest,  our  divines  determine  that  the  devil 
hath  no  power  over  stars,  or  heavens.  ^  Carminwus  ccbIo  possunt  deducere 
lunaniy  Sfc,  Those  are  poetical  fictions  ;  and  that  they  can  '^  sistere  aquam 
Jluviis,  et  vert  ere  sidera  retro  y  SfC,  as  Canidia  in  Horace,  *tis  all  false.  °They  are 
confined,  until  the  day  of  judgement,  to  this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work 
no  further  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God  permits  them.  Wherefore,  of 
these  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise  according  to  their 
several  places  and  offices,  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  fiery,  aerial,  terrestrial, 
watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  commonly  work  by  bla2ing  stars,  fire- 
drakes,  or  ignes  fatuij  which  lead  men  oixjtnin  fiumina,  aut  pr^cipi^a,  saith 
Bodine,  (lib.  2.  Theat,  natur(Byfol.  221.)  Quos,  inquit,  arcere  si  volunt 
viatores,  clard  voce  Deum  appellare,  aut  prond  facie  terram  contingente 
adorare  oportet :  et  hoc  amuletum  majoribus  nostris  acceptum  ferre  de* 
bemus,  Sfc,  Likewise  they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and 
sit  on  ship  masts  :  in  navigiorum  summitatibus  visuntur ;  and  are  called 
Discuri  (as  Eusebius,  /.  contra  Philosophos,  c.  48,  informeth  us,  out  of  the 
authority  of  Zenophanes) ;  or  little  clouds,  ad  motum  nescio  quern  volantes  ; 
which  never  appear,  saith  Cardau,  but  they  signifie  some  mischief  or  other  to 
come  unto  men,  though  some  again  will  have  them  to  portend  good,  and  vic- 
tory to  that  side  they  come  towards  in  sea  fights ;  St.  Elmes  fires  they  com- 
monly call  them,  and  they  do  Hkely  appear  after  a  sea  storm.  Radzivilius, 
the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this  apparition  Sancti  Germani  sidus ;  and  saith 
moreover,  that  he  saw  the  same  after  in  a  storm,  as  he  was  say  ling,  1582, 
from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.  Our  stories  are  full  of  such  apparitions  in  all 
kinds.  Some  think  they  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla  mountain  in 
Island,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Vesuvius,  &c.  The  devils  were  worshipped 
heretofore  by  that  superstitious  xvpo/Ltavre/a,  and  the  like. 

Aerial  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  keep  quarter,  most  part,  in  the  ^  air, 
cause  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  fire  steeples,  houses, 

'  SatarninaB  et  Joriales  accolas.  i  In  loca  detrusi  sunt  infra  eoelestes  orb«t,  in  aSrem  scilicet  et 
infra,  ubi  judicio  geaerali  reservantur.  ^  Q.  36.  art  9.  '  Virg.  8.  £c.  ■  Ma.  4.  *  AusUn. 
Hoc  dixi,  ne  quis  existimet  babitare  ibi  mala  drnmonia,  ubi  solem  et  lunara  et  Stellas  Deus  ordinavit 
Et  alibi :  nemo  arbitraretur  dsmonem  ccelis  babitare  cum  anzelis  suis^  unde  lapsum  credimus.  Id. 
Zanch.  I.  4.  c.  3.  de  angel,  mails.  Pererius»  in  Gen.  cap.  6.  lib.  8.  in  ver.  2.  •  Domus  diruunt, 
muTos  dejtciunt,  immiscent  se  tarbinibus  et  procellis,  et  pulverem  inatar  columns  evehunt.  Cicog- 
na,  I.  5.  c.  5. 
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strike  men  and  beasts,  make  it  rain  stones  (as  in  livies  time),  wooll,  frogs, 
&c.  counterfeit  armies  in  the  air,  strange  noises,  swords,  ^c.  as  at  Vienna 
before  the  coming  of  the  Turks,  and  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scheretzius, 
/.  de  spect  c,  1.  part  1.  Lavater,  de  sped,  part.  1.  c  17,  Julius  Obsequens, 
an  old  Roman,  in  his  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urd.  cond,  505,  PMachiavel  hath 
iUustrated  by  many  examples,  and  Josephus  in  his  book  de  hello  JudiacOy 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  All  which  Guil.  Postellus  (in  his  first  book, 
c,7.de  orbis  concord'fd)  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  (as  indeed  it  is)  toper- 
swade  them  that  wiU  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  whirl- 
winds on  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms ;  which  though  our  meteorologists 
generally  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I  am  of  Bodines  mind  ( Tkeat.  Nat.  1.2.) 
they  are  more  often  caused  by  those  aerial  devils,  in  their  several  quarters ; 
for  tempestatibus  se  ingeruntj  saith  ^  Rich.  Argentine  ;  as  when  a  desperate 
man  makes  away  with  himself,  which  by  hanging  or  drowning  they  frequently 
do,  (as  Kommannus  observes,  de  mirac.  mart*  part,  7.  c.  76.)  triptidium 
agenteSy  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  the  death  of  a  sinner.  These  can  corrupt 
the  air,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  storms,  shipwracks,  tires,  inundations. 
At  Mons  Draconis  in  Italy,  there  is  a  most  memorable  example  in  **  Jovianus 
Pontanus  ;  and  nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo 
Grammaticus,  Olaus  Magnus,  Damianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and  sor- 
cerers, in  Lapland,  Lithuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to  marriners, 
and  cause  tempests ;  which  Marcus  Paulus  the  Venetian  relates  likewise  of 
the  Tartars.  These  kind  of  devils  are  much  ■  delighted  in  sacrifices,  (saith 
Porphyry)  held  all  the  world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices 
in  Rome,  Greece,  -Egypt,  and  at  this  day  tyrannize  over,  and  deceive,  those 
Ethnicks  and  Indians,  being  adored  and  worshipped  for  ^  gods :  for  the  Gentiles 
gods  were  devils  (as  ^  Trismegistus  confesseth  m  his  Asclepius ;  and  he  himself 
could  make  them  come  to  their  images  by  magick  spells),  and  are  now  as  much 
respected  by  our  papists  (saith  "^  Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints.  These 
are  they  which.  Cardan  thinks,  desire  so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches 
{Incubi  and  Succubi),  transform  bodies,  and  are  so  very  cold,  if  they  b^ 
touched ;  and  that  serve  magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them,  (^  as  he  is 
not  ashamed  to  relate)  an  aerial  devil,  bound  to  him  for  twenty  and  eight  years. 
As  Agrippas  dog  had  a  devil  tyed  to  his  coller,  some  think  that  Paracelsus 
(or  else  Erastus  belies  him)  had  one  confined  to  his  sword  pummel ;  others  wear 
them  in  rings,  &c.  Jannes  and  Jambres  did  many  things  of  old  by  their  help, 
Simon  Magus,  Cinops,  ApoUonius  Tyaneus,  Jamblicus,  and  Trithemius  of  late, 
that  shewed  Maximilian  the  emperour  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead ;  et  verrU'^ 
cam  in  collo  ejus  (saith  *  Godolman),  so  much  as  the  wart  in  her  iieck.  Del- 
rio  {lib.  2.)  hath  divers  examples  of  their  feats ;  Cicogna,  lib.  3.  cap.  3,  and 
Wierus  in  his  book  de  prcestig.  damonuniy  Boissardus,  de  magis  et  venejicis. 
Water-devils  are  those  naiades  or  water  nymphs  which  have  been  hereto- 
fore conversant  about  waters  or  rivers.  The  water  (as  ^  Paracelsus  thinks) 
Is  their  chaos,  wherein  they  live.  Some  call  them  fairies^  and  say  that  Ha- 
bundia  is  their  queen.  These  cause  inundations,  many  times  shipwracks,  and 
deceive  men  divers  wayes,  as  SuccubcSy  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part 
(saith  Trithemius)  in  womens  shapes.  Paracelsus  hath  several  stories  of  them 
that  have  lived  and  been  married  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for 
certain  years  with  them,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  them. 
Such  a  one  as  Egeria,  with  whom  Numa  was  so  familiar,  Diana,  Geres,  &c. 

rUaaest  in  Lir.  tDe  prestigUs  demonum,  c.  16.  Convelli  culmina  videmas,  prosiemi  sata,  &c. 
'  De  beUo  NeapoUtano,  lib.  b.  ■  Suffitibiu  gaudent.  Idem  Just  Mart  Apol.  pro  Christiania.  *  In 
Dei  imitationem,  saith  Eoaebiaa.  *  Dii  pcntium  dnmonia*  &c.  ego  in  eorum  statuas  pellexi.  «  Et 
nnne  lub  diTonim  nomine  eolontttr  a  pontifldii.  *  Lib.  11.  Ue  rerum  var.  *  Lid.  3.  cap.  3.  de 

magia  et  veneficis,  &c.       y  Lib.  de  Zilphis. 
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*  Olaus  Magnus  hath  a  long  narration  of  one  Hotherus,  a  king  of  Sweden,  that, 
having  lost  his  company  as  he  was  hunting  one  day ,  met  with  these  water  nymphs 
or  fairies,  and  was  feasted  by  them ;  and  Hector  Boethius,  of  Macbeth  and 
Banco,  two  Scottish  lords,  that,  as  they  were  wandering  in  woods,  had  their 
fortunes  told  them  by  three  strange  women.  To  these  heretofore  they  did  use 
to  sacrifice,  by  that  vhpofiaprtia,  or  divination  by  waters. 

Terrestrial  devils  are  those  *  lares,  genii ^  faunes^  satyrs,  **  wood-nymphs, 
foliots,  fairies,  Robin  Goodfellows,   Trulli,  S;c,  which  as  they  are  most 
conversant  with  men,  so  they  do  them  most  harm.     Some  think  it  was  they 
alone  that  kept  the  heathen  people  in  awe  of  old,  and  had  so  many  idols 
and  temples  erected  to  them.     Of  this  range  was  Dagon  amongst  the  Phi- 
listins,  Bel  amongst  the  Babylonians,  Astartes  amongst  the  Sidonians,  Baal 
amongst  the  Samaritans,  Isis  and  Osiris  amongst  the  Egyptians,  &c.     Some 
put  our  ^  fairies  into  this  rank,  which  have  been  in  former  times  adored  with 
much  superstition,  with  sweeping  their  houses,  and  setting  of  a  pail  of  clean 
water,  good  victuals,  and  the  like ;  and  then  they  should  not  be  pinched, 
but  find  money  in  their  shoes,  and  be  fortunate  in  their  enterprizes.     These 
are  they  that  dance  on  heaths  and  greens,  as  ^  Lavater  thinks  with  Trithe- 
mius,  and,  as  ®  Olaus  Magnus  adds,  leave  that  green  circle,  which  we  com- 
monly find  in  plain  fields,  which  others  hold  to  proceed  from  a  meteor 
falling,  or  some  accidental  rankness  of  the  ground ;  so  nature  sports  herself. 
They  are  sometimes  seen  by  old  women  and  children.     Hieron.  Pauli,  in 
his  description  of  the  city  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  how  they  have  been 
familiarly  seen  near  that  town,  about  fountains  and  hills :  nonnunquam  (saith 
Trithemius)  in  sua  latibula  montium  simpliciores  homines  ducunt,  stupenda 
mirantibits  ostendentes  miracula,  molarum  sonitus,  spectacula,  Sfc,   Giraldus 
Cambrensis  gives  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  that  was  so  deluded.      ^  Pa- 
racelsus reckons  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do  usually  walk  in 
little  coats,  some  two  foot  long.     A  bigger  kind  there  is  of  them,  called 
with  us  hobgoblins,  and  Robin  Goodfellows,  that  would,  in  those  supersti- 
tious times,  grind  corn  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of 
drudgery  work.     They  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  ^olian  isles  of  Lipara, 
in  former  ages,  and  have  been  often  seen  and  heard.     ^Tholosanus  calls 
them  Trullos  and  Getulos,  and  saith  that  in  his  dayes  they  were  common  in 
many  places  in  France.     Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Island, 
reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  family  they  have  yet  some  such 
familiar  spirits ;  and  Felix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudel.  drnrnon.  affirms 
as  much,  that  these  Trolli  or  Telchines,  are  verv  common  in  Norwey,  and 
^seen  to  do  drudgery  work ;  to  draw  water,  saith  Wierus,  {lib,  1.  cap.  22.) 
dress  meat,  or  any  such  thing.     Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  fre- 
quent forlorn  ^  houses,  which  the  Italians  call  foliots,  most  part  innoxious, 
J  Cardan  holds :   They  will  make  strange  noises  in  the  night,  howl  some- 
times pittifully,  and  then  laugh  again,  cause  great  flames  and  sudden  lights, 
fling  stones,  rattle  chains,  shave  men,  open  doors,  and  shut  them,  fling  down 
platters,  stools,  chests,  sometimes  appear  in  the  likenesse  of  hares,  crows, 
black  dogs,  Sfc,  of  which  read  ^  Pet.  Thryeeus  the  Jesuit  (in  his  Tract  de  locis 
infestis,  part,  1 .  et  cap,  4.)  who  will  have  them  to  be  devils,  or  the  souls  of 
damned  men  that  seek  revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of  purgatory  that  seek 

*  Lib.  3.  •  Pro  salute  hominum  excnbare  se  simnlant ;  sed  in  eorum  perniciem  omnia  moliuntur. 
Au>t.  ^Dryades,  Oriadea,  Hamadryades.  ''Elvan  Olaus  vocat.  lib.  3.  'Part  1.  cap.  19. 
•  Lib.  3.  cap.  11.  El  varum  cboreas  Olaua  lib.  3.  rocat.  Saltum  adeo  profunde  in  terras  imprimiint,  ut 
loctus  insii^i  deinceps  virore  orbicularis  sit,  et  {(ramen  non  peroat  'Lib.  deZilph.  et  Pygmaeis, 
Olaus,  1.  3.  t  Lib.  7.  cap.  14.  Qui  et  in  famuUtio  viris  et  feroinis  inserviunt,  conclavia  sropis  pur- 
gant.  patinas  mundant,  ligna  portant,  equos  curant,  ftr.  ^  Ad  ministeria  utuntur.  i  Where  trea- 
snre  is  hid  (as  some  think),  or  some  murder,  or  such  like  Tillaxiy  committed.  i  Lib.  1ft.  de  rerum 
▼arietat.       ^  Vel  spiritus  sunt  hujnsmodi  damnatorum,  vel  e  purgatorio.  Tel  ipti  dsemones,  c.  4. 
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ease.     For  such  examples,  peruse  ^Sigismundus  Scheretzius,  lib,  de  spectris^ 
part.  I.e.  1 ,  which  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part ;  there  be 
many  instances.     "^Plinius  Secundus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Athens, 
which  Athenodorus  the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear 
of  devils.     Austin  {de  Civ,  Dei,  lib.  22r,  cap.  8.)  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius 
the  tribunes  house  at  Zubeda  near  their  city  of  Hippo,  vexed  with  evil  spirits 
to   his  great  hinderance;  cum  affiictione  animalium  et  servorum  suorum. 
Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius,  Formicar.  lib,  5.  cap,  12.  3, 
Sfc.     Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Othim,  which  Isay,  cap.  13.  21. 
speaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.     See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  lib,  1.  de 
sped,  cap,  4  :  he  is  full  of  examples.  These  kind  of  devils  many  times  appear 
to  men,  and  a£Fnght  them  out  of  their  wits,  sometimes  walking  at  ''noon-day, 
sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  mens  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 
which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinias  garden :  where  his  body 
was  buried,  spirits  haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  dyed:  ^ Nulla  nox  sine 
terrore  transacta,  donee  incendio  consumpta ;  every  night  this  hapned,  there 
was  no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.     About  Hecla  in  Island,  ghosts 
commonly  walk,  animas  mortuorum  simulantes,  saith  Jo.  Anan.  lib,  4.  de 
nat,  dam,  Olaus,  lib.  2,  cap,  2.   Natal.  Tallopid.  lib,  de  apparit.  spir.  Kora- 
mannus^  de  mirac,  mort.  part,  1.  cap.  44.     Such  sights  are  frequently  seen 
drca  sepulcra  et  monasteriat  saith  Lavat.  lib,  1.  cap,  19.  in  monasteries  and 
about  church-yards,  loco  paludinosa,  ampla  tedijicia,   solitaria,   et  cade 
hominum  notata,  ^c.     Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatum  est  commissum^ 
impiiy  pauperum  oppressores^  et  nequiter  insignes  habitant.   These  spirits  often 
foretell  mens  deatiis,  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.  p  though 
Rich.  Argentine,  c.  18.  c^e  prastigiis  dcemonum,  will  ascribe  these  predictions 
to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others  ;  prodigia  in  obitu 
principnm  sapius  continguntj  Sfc,  as,  in  the  Lateran  church  in  ^ Rome,  the 
popes  deaths  are  foretold  by  Sylvesters  tomb.    Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  befoi*e  the  governour  of  the 
castle  dyes,  a  spectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears,  and 
makes  excellent  musick,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage 
death  to  the  master  of  the  family ;  or  that  ''oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Corn- 
wall, which  foreshews  as  much.     Many  families  in  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind 
of  their  last,  by  such  predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may 
believe  Paracelsus)  by  familiar  spirits,  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls, 
which  often  hover  about  sick  mens  chambers,  vel  quia  morientium  foBditatem 
sentiunt^  as  'Baracellus  conjectures, «^  idea  super  tectum  infirmorum  crocitant, 
because  they  smell  a  corse;  or  for  that  (as  ^Bernardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God 
permits  the  devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to 
scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.     A  httle  before  Tullies  death, 
(saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noise  about  him ;    tumultuose 
perstrepentesy  they  pulled  the  pillow  from  under  his  head,     Rob.  Gaguinus, 
hist.  Franc,  lib.  8.  telleth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Jo- 
hannes de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord,  anno  1345.     Tanta  corvorum  multi- 
tudo  adibus  morientis  insedit,  quantam  esse  in  Gallid  nemo  judicdsset.  Such 
prodigies  are  very  frequent  in  authors.     See  more  of  these  in  the  said  X'avater. 
Thyreus,  de  locis  infestis,  part,  3.  cap,  68,  Pictorius,  Delrio,  Cicogna,  lib,  3. 
cap.  9.     Necromancers  take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  plea- 

iQuidam  lemnret  domestlHs  instrumentis  noctu  ladant :  patinas,  ollas,  cantharas,  etalia  vasa.  deji- 
duiit:  etmiidam  toc<*8  emittunt.  ejulant,  resum  emittunt,  kc.  ut  canes  nigrf,  felet,  rariis  fonnia,  &c. 
■BpisLLT.  ■  Meridionales  daemones  Cicosna  calls  them,  or  Alastores,  1.  3.  cap.  9.  •Sueton. 
c.  w.  In  CaligulA.  fStroziias  Cicogna,  lib.  3.  mag.  cap.  5.  ildem.  c.  18.  'H.  Gary.  Survey 
of  Cornwall,  lib.  8.  fol.  140.  •  Uorto  Oeniali.  fol.  137.  >  Part.  1.  e.  19.  Abdacunt  eoa  a  recti  til. 
et  vlain  iter  fkcientibns  intercludnnt. 
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sures;  and  so  likewise  those  which  Mizaldus  calls  Ambulones,  that  walk 
about  midnight  on  great  heaths  and  desart  places,  which  (saith  ^Lavater) 
draw  men  out  of  the  way,  and  lead  them  all  night  a  by-way,  or  quite  bar 
them  of  their  way.  These  have  several  names  in  several  places ;  we  com- 
monly call  them  pucks.  In  the  desarts  of  Lop  in  Asia,  such  illusions  of 
walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as  you  may  read  in  M.  Paulus  the 
Venetian  his  travels.  If  one  lose  his  company  by  chance,  these  devils  will 
call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterfeit  voices  of  nis  companions  to  seduce 
him.  Hieronym.  Pauli,  in  his  book  of  the  hills  of  Spain,  relates  of  a  great 
^  mount  in  Gantabria,  where  such  spectrums  are  to  be  seen.  Lavaterand 
Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  in  this  kind. 
Sometimes  they  sit  by  the  high- way  side,  to  give  men  falls,  and  make  their 
horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride,  (if  you  will  belieye  the  relation  of  that 
holy  man  Ketellus,  ^in  Nubrigensis,)  that  had  an  especial  grace  to  see  devils, 
gratiam  divinilus  eollatam,  and  talk  with  them,  et  impavidus  cum  spiritibus 
sermonem  miscere,  without  offence :  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horse  for 
stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoyce  at  it ;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm. 
Olaus  Magnus  (/t6.  6.  cap,  19.)  makes  six  kinds  of  them,  some  bigger,  some 
less.  These  (saith  *Munster)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and 
are,  some  of  them,  noxious;  some  again  do  no  harm.  The  metal-men  in 
many  places  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore,  when 
they  see  them.  Georgius  Agricola  (in  his  book  de  subterraneis  animemtibus, 
cap,  37.)  reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them,  which  he  calls  ^  G<Btul% 
and  Cobali;  both  are  cloatked  after  the  manner  of  metal-men,  and  will 
many  times  imitate  their  works.  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed ; 
and,  besides,  'Cicogna  averrs,  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those 
horrible  earth-quakes,  which  often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole 
islands  and  cities :  in  his  third  book,  cap.  11,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  torture  the  souls 
of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgement.  Their  egress  and  regress  some 
suppose  to  be  about  ^tna,  Lipara,  Mons  Heola  in  Island,  Vesuvius,  Terra 
del  Fuego,  Sec,  because  many  stireeks  and  fearful  cryes  are  continually  heard 
thereabouts,  and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men,  ghosts,  and  goblins. 

Their  offices,  operations,  study. ^  Thus  the  devil  reigns,  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  as  a  roaring  lyon  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,  (1  Pet.  5.) 
by  earth,  sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  unconfined,  though  *some  will  have  his 
proper  place  the  air — all  that  place  betwixt  us  and  the  moon,  for  them  that 
transgressed  the  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them ;  hie  velut  in 
carcereadfnem  mundi,  tunc  in  locum  funestiorem  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds, 
de  Civit,  Dei,  c,  22.  lib,  14.  cap.  3.  et  23.  But,  be  where  he  will,  he  ragelh 
while  he  may,  to  comfort  himself  (as  ^Lactantius  thinks)  with  other  mens 
falls,  he  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  perdition  with 
him :  for  ^  mens  miseries,  calamities,  and  mines,  are  the  devils  banqueting 
dishes.     By  many  temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our 

«  Lib.  1.  cap.  44.  Demonum  cernunter  et  audiuntur  ibi  freqaentes  iiluslones ;  unde  viatoribus  ca- 
▼endum,  ne  se  dissocient,  aut  a  tergo  maneant ;  voces  enim  flngunt  Bocloram,  ut  a  recto  itinere  abdu- 
cant,  Ace  *Mona  sterilis  et  nivosus.  ubi  intempo8t&  noctc  umbrn  apparent  *  Lib.  2.  cap.  21. 
Offendicula.  faciunt  tnnseuntibus  in  vift;  etpetulanter  rident,  cum  vel  nominem  Tel  Jumentum  ^'u6 
pedes  atterere  fitciant,  et  maxime  si  homo  mafedictis  et  calcaribus  ssviat.  *  In  cosmogr.  J  Vestiti 
more  metallicoruro,  gestas  et  opera  eorum  imitantur.  'Immisso  in  terrs  carceres  vento,  horribiles 
terrw  motus  eiiiciuat,  quibiis  sspe  non  domus  modo  et  turrcs,  sed  civitates  integrs  et  insula,  baustie 
sunt  BHieron.  in  sBpbes.  Idem  Michaelis  o.  4.  de  spiritibus.  Idem  Thy  reus  de  locis  infestis. 
k  Lactantios,  8.  de  orlgine  erroris.  cap.  15.  Hi  maligni  spiritus  per  omnem  terram  vagantur,  et  sola- 
tium perditionls  suas  perdendis  hommibus  operantur.  *  Mortalium  caiamitates  epulv  sunt  malorum 
damonum.    Syncsius. 
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souls.  The  lord  of  lyes,  saith  ^  Austin ;  as  he  was  deceived  himself ^  he  seeks  to 
deceive  others  ;  the  ring-leader  to  all  naughtiness ;  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain, 
Sodom  and  Gromorrha,  so  would  he  do  by  all  the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts 
by  covetousnessy  drunkenness,  pleasure,  pride,  &c.  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills, 
protects,  and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  over- 
throw and  generally  seeks  our  destruction ;  and,  although,  he  pretend  many 
times  humane  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a  god,  by  curing  of  several  dis- 
eases, isgris  sanitatemy  et  cads  luminis  vsum  restituendo^  (as  Austin  declares, 
lib.  10.  de  civit.  Deiy  cap.  6.)  as  Apollo,  iEsculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done; 
divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness ;  yet  nihil  his  tm- 
puriuSy  scelestius,  nihil  humano  generi  infestius ;  nothing  so  impure,  nothing 
so  pernicious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of 
men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch  (which  are  still  in  use  amongst  those  barbarous  In- 
dians), their  several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their 
false  oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury,  &c. 
heresies,  superstitions,  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.  by  which  they  ^crucifie 
the  souls  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  our  treatise  of  religious  melan- 
choly. Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignari,  as  ^  Bernard  expresseth  it : 
by  Uods  permission  ha  rageth  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and 
darkness,  which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels^  Matt.  25. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  What  the 
ancients  held  of  their  effects,  force,  and  operations,  I  will  briefly  shew  you. 
Plato,  in  Critias,  and  after  him,  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or 
devils  were  mens  govemours  and  keepers y  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are 
of  our  cattle,  9  They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  augurieSy 
dreams,  rewards,  and  punishments,  prophesies,  inspirations,  sacrifices,  and 
religious  superstitions,  varied  in  as  many  forms,  as  there  be  diversity  of 
spirits :  they  send  wars,  plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty, 
^  adstantes  hie  jam  nobis y  spectantes  et  arbitranteSy  ^c.  (as  appears  by  those 
histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  with  many  others, 
that  are  full  of  their  wonder^l  stratagems)  and  were  therefore,  by  those 
Roman  and  Greek  common-wealths,  adored  and  worshipped  for  gods,  with 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  &c.  ^  In  a  word,  nihil  magis  quarunty  quam  metum 
et  admirationem  hominum ;  and  (as  another  hath  it)  diet  non  potest,  quam 
impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominiumy  et  divinos  cultus,  maligni  spiritus 
affeotent.  Trithemius,  in  his  book  de  septem  secundisy  assigns  names  to  such 
angels  as  are  govemours  of  particular  provinces  (by  what  authority  I  know 
not),  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a  Grecian,  Rabbi 
Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi  Azareel,  Arabians  (as  I  find 
them  cited  by  J  Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our  govemours  only, 
sed  ex  eorum  concordid  et  discordid,  boni  et  mali  affectus  promanant ;  but 
as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree ;  stand  or  fall.  Juno 
was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a  good  friend,  Jupiter  indifferent :  Mqua 
Venus  TeucriSy  Pallas  iniquafuit ;  some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us ; 
premente  DeOyfert  Deus  alter  opem.  Religion,  policy,  publick  and  private 
quarrels,  wars,  are  procured  by  them  ;  and  they  are  ^  aeHghted  perhaps  to 

4  Domhnis  mendadi,  a  aeipso  deceptus,  alios  decipere  cupit  AdTeraarina  humani  generis.  Inven- 
tor mortis,  saperble  Institator,  imdix  malitic,  scelerum  caput,  princeps  omnium  vitiorum,  furit  inde  in 
Deicontnmeliam,  hominum  pemiciem.  De  horum  conatibus  et  operationibus,  lege  Epiphanium.  8 
torn.  lib.  2.  Dionysium,  c.  4.  Ambros.  Eplstol.  lib.  10.  ep.  84.  August  de  civ.  Dei.  liD.  5.  c.  9.  lib. 
8.  cap.  92.  lib.  9.  IS.  lib.  10.  21.  Theophil.  in  12.  Mat  PssU.  ep.  141.  Leonem  Ser.  Theodoret,  in  11 
Cor.  ep.  82.  Chrys.  bom.  53.  in  12.  Oen.  Oxe%.  in  1.  c.  John.  Barthol.  de  prop.  1.  2.  c.  20.  Zanch. 
1.  4.  de  malts  angelis.  Perer.  in  Oen.  1.  8.  In  c.  6. 2.  Origen.  Sspe  prceliis  intenunt ;  itinera  et  ne« 
ROtiA nostra quacunque dirigunt, elandestinissubsidiia optatos sepe  prebent suceessus.  Pet.  Mar.  in 
Bam.  8cc.  Roscam  de*  Inferno.  •  Et  velut  mancipia  circumfert  Psellus.  ''Lib.  de  transmot 
Malae.  ep.  s  Costodes  sunt  hominum,  ut  nos  animalium :  tum  et  provinciis  propositi  regunt  augu- 
riis.  somniis,  oracnlls,  pramils,  ftc.  ^  Lipsius,  Physiol.  Stotc.  lib.  i.  cap.  19.  >  Leo  Suavis.  Idem 
et  Trithemius.       i  Omnif.  mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  29.       ^  Ludua  deorum  sumus. 
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see  men  fi^ht,  as  men  are  with  cocks,  buUs  and  dogs,  bears,  &c.  Plagues, 
dearths,  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male  esse,  and  ahnost  all  our  other 
peculiar  actions,  (for,  as  Anthony  Rusca  contends,  lib.  5.  cap,  18,  every  man 
hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  of  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long, 
which  Jamblicus  calls  dcemonem)  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths, 
rewards,  and  punishments,  and  (as  ^  Proclus  will)  all  offices  whatsoever : 
alii  genetricem,  alii  opijicem  potestatem  habent,  Sfc,  and  several  names  they 
give  them  according  to  their  offices,  as  Lares,  Indiyetes,  PnBstiies,  S^c. 
When  the  Arcades,  in  that  battel  at  Cheeronea,  which  was  fought  against 
King  Philip  for  the  Uberty  of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves, — 
long  after,  m  the  very  same  place,  diis  Graidts  ultoribus,  (saith  mine  author) 
they  were  miserably  slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman :  so  likewise,  in  smaller 
matters,  they  will  have  things  fall  out,  as  these  boni  and  mali  genii  favour 
or  dislike  us.  Saturnini  nan  conveniunt  Jovialibus,  Sfc,  He  that  is  Satur- 
ninus,  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.  ^  That  base  fellows  are  often  advanced, 
undeserving  Gnathoes,  and  vicious  parasites,  when  as  discreet,  wise,  vertuous, 
and  worthy  men  are  neglected,  and  unrewarded,  they  refer  to  those  domi- 
neering spirits,  or  subordinate  genii :  as  they  are  inclined,  or  favour  men,  so 
they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome;  for  (as  "Libanius  supposeth)  in  our 
ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions,  genius  genio  cedit  et  obtemperat,  one 
genius  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  All  particular  events  almost  they 
refer  to  these  private  spirits ;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they  direct,  teach, 
inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinarily  famous  in 
any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  not  familiarem  damonem, 
to  inform  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates, 
cap,  128.  Arcanis  prudenti<B  civilis,  ^speciali  siquidem  gratid,  se  a  Deo 
donari  asserunt  magi,  a  geniis  ccelestibus  instrui,  ab  iis  doceri.  But  these  are 
most  erroneous  paradoxes, tnep^ce  etfabulosce  nu^ce, rejected  by  our  divines  and 
Christian  churches.  Tis  true,  they  have,  by  Gods  permission,  power  over  us ; 
and  we  find  by  experience,  that  they  can  p  hurt,  not  our  fields  only,  cattel,  goods, 
but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At  Hammel  in  Saxony,  an,  1484,  20  Junii,  the 
devil,  in  the  Ukeness  of  a  pied  piper,  carried  away  130  children  that  were 
never  after  seen.  Many  times  men  are  ^  affrighted  out  of  their  wits,  carried 
away  quite  (as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib,  1.  c.  4.)  and  severally  molested  by 
his  means.  Plotinus  tlie  Platonist,  {lib.  14.  advers,  Gnost.)  laughs  them  to 
scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many  think 
he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
nounceth  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  Tertullian 
is  of  this  opinion,  (c.  22) ''  that  he  can  cause  both  sickness  and  health,  and  that 
secretly.  "TaureUus  adds,  by  clancular poysons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and 
hinder  the  operations  of  the  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not ;  closely 
creeping  into  them,  saith  ^  Lipsius,  and  so  crucifie  our  soub ;  et  nocivd  melan' 
cholid  furiosos  efficit.  For,  being  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our 
spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests  (according  to  "  Cardan  verba  sine  voce, 
species  sine  visu)  envy,  lust,  anger,  &c.  as  he  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus,  in  his  oration  against  Bodine, 

I  Lib.  de  onimA  et  dnmone.         ■  Qooties  fit,  ut  principes  novitiam  aallcam  dintiis  et  ilignitatlbus 

Sene  obruant,  et  multorum  annonim  minlstruin,  qui  non  seniel  pro  hero  periculum  lubiit.  ne  teraneio 
onent,  &c.  Idem.  Quod  ohilosonhi  non  remuuerentur,  cum  scum  et  ineutus  ob  insulsum  jocum 
sepe  premium  reportet,  inde  fit.  &c.  "Lib.  de  cruent.  cadaver.  •Boissardui,  c.  6.  masia. 
p  Oodelmannus.  cap.  3.  lib.  I.  de  Ma^  idem  ZanchiuA,lib.  4.  cap.  10 et  U.  de  mails  an^lis.  h  No- 
civ&  mclancholU  f'uriosis  elfieit.  et  quandoque  penituainterficit.  G.  Picolomineua ;  idemque  Zanch. 
cap.  10.  lib.  4.  Si  Deus  permittat.  corpora  nostra  movere  possunt,  alterare,  quovls  morborum  et  ma- 
lorum  genere  afiicore,  imo  et  in  ipsa  penetrare  et  scvire.  'Inducere  potest  morbos  et  sanitates. 
•  Viscerum  actiones  potest  inhibere  latenter,  et  venenis  nobis  ignotis  corpus  infleere.  tlnrepentes 
corporibus  occulto  morbos  Angunt.  mentes  terrent,  membra  distorquent.  Lips.  Phys.  StoTc.  1.  1.  e.  19. 
"  De  rerum  var.  1.  16.  c.  93. 
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sufficiently  declares.    ^  He  begins  first  with  the  phantasie^  and  moves  that  so 
strongly^  that  no  reason  is  able  to  resist.     Now  the  phantasie  he  moves  by 
mediation  of  humours;  although  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  that  the  devil 
can  alter  the  mind,  and  produce  this  disease,  of  himself.     Quibusdam  medico- 
rum  visum^  saith  '  Avicenna,  quod  melancholia  contingat  a  dcemonio.  Of  the 
same  mind  is  Psellus,  and  Rhasis,  the  Arab,  (lib.  1 .  Tract.  9.  Cont.)  y  that 
this  disease  proceeds  especially  from  the  devil,  and  from  him  alone.    Arcu- 
lanus,  cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis,  ^lianus  Montaltus  in  his  9  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus, 
lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  11 ,  confirm  as  much,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease; 
by  reason,  many  times,  that  the  parties  affected  prophesie,  speak  strange  lan- 
guage, but  non  sine  interventu  humoris,  not  without  the  humour,  as  he  inter- 
prets himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna :  si  contingat  a  damonio,  sufficit  nobis 
ut  convert  at  complexionem  ad  choleram  nigram,  et  sit  caussa  ejus  propin^ua 
cholera  nigra ;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler  adust ;  which  '  Pomponatius  like- 
wise labours  to  make  good :  Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a  famous  physician,  so 
cured  a  dsemoniacal  woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging 
black  choler ;  and  thereupon,  belike,  this  humour  of  melancholy  is  called  bal- 
neum diaboli,  the  devils  bath ;  the  devil,  spying  his  opportunity  of  such  humours, 
drives  them  many  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  &c.  mingling  himself  amongst 
these  humours.  This  is  that  which  Tertullian  syerrs fCorporibusinfligunt  acerbos 
casus,  aninueque  repentinos  :  membra  distorquenty  occulte  repentes,  Sfc.  and, 
which  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  immiscentse  malt  genii  pravis  humoribus, 
atque  atrce  biliy  Sfc.  and  *  Jason  Pratensis,  that  the  devil,  being  a  slender  in- 
comprehensible  spirit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  humane 
bodies,  and,  cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels,  vitiate  our  healths,  terrific  our 
souls  with  fearful  dreams,  and  shake  our  mind  with  furies.     And  in  ano- 
ther place.  These  unclean  spirits,  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixt  with 
our  melancholy  humours,  do  triumph  as  it  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in 
another  heaven.    Thus  he  argues,  and  that  they  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies, 
as  bees  do  in  a  hive,  and  so  provoke  and  tempt  us,  as  they  perceive  our  tem- 
perature inclmed  of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.    ^  Agrippa  and  Lavater 
are  perswaded  that  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  ex- 
tremity;  and,  of  all  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical 
temptations  and  iUusions,  and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  devil  best 
able  to  work  upon  them;  but,  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  other- 
wise, I  will  not  determme ;  'tis  a  difficult  question.     Delrio  the  Jesuite,  {tom. 
3.  lib.  6.)  Springer  and  his  colleague,  {mall,  malef.)  Pet.  Thyreus  the  Jesuite, 
(lib.  de  damoniacis,  de  lods  infestis,  de  terrifieationibus  nocturnis)  Hierony- 
mu8  Mengus,  (Flagel.  dam.)  and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontificial  writers,  it 
■eems,  by  their  exorcisms  and  conjurations,  approve  of  it,  having  forged 
many  stories  to  that  purpose.    A  nun  did  eat  a  lettice  ^without  grace,  or 
signing  it  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  instantly  possessed.     Durand, 
(Hb.  6.  Rational,  c.  86.  num.  8.)  relates  that  he  saw  a  wench  possessed  in 
Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed  pomegranate,  as  she  did 
afterwards  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.     And  therefore  our 
papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ne  damon  in- 
gred&  ausit,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed 
otherwise,  as  Bellarmine  defends.     Many  such  stories  I  find  amongst  ponti* 

*  Qaom  meni  ixnmedUte  decipi  nequit,  primum  movet  phantadam,  etita  obflnnat  TanisooQceptilnu, 
«t  Beqiiem  fbeultatl  astimatiTtt,  rattonive  locum  relinquat.  Spiritus  mains  invadit  a&imam,  turbM 
■enma,  fan  fororem  eoqjicit.    Austin  de  yit  beat       'Lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract  4. c.  la       7 A dmnona 

?^^^J^!Pr'^l'^l'.^^'*P®.'^^^*       '¥^-  4?A'*<^^^       '^"^P  ^  manili.  lib.  de  morbis  cerebri.    Da- 

insinuarecorporibusbamanla  possunt  •! 


..w»..».  animas  tenrere.  et  mentea  furoribui  quatere. 

•^.51^ Tu — • r •  Ibique  eonsidnnt  et  dellclantur.  tamquam  In  leglone 

Mtmalmorum  siderum.  ooguntqne  animum  furere.        ^Llb.  1.  cap.  6.  occult  phllos.  part  1.  cap.  1, 
de  apeetna-       •  Sine  evuce  et  sanctiflcatione ;  sic  a  dsmone  obseesa.  dial. 
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ficial  writers,  ^to  prove  their  assertions;  let  them  free  their  own  credits: 
some  few  I  will  recite  in  this  kind  out  of  most  approved  physicians.  Corne- 
lius  Gemma  {lib,  2.  de  nat.  mirac.  c.  4)  relates  of  a  young  maid,  called 
Katherine  Gualter  a  coopers  daughter,  an.  1571,  that  had  such  strange  pas- 
sions and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  sometimes  hold  her.  She  purged  a 
live  eele,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  touched  himself;  but  the 
eele  afterward  vanished :  she  vomited  some  twenty-four  pounds  of  fulsome  stuff 
of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  dayes ;  and,  after  that,  she  voided  great 
balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeons  aung,  parchment,  goose  dung,  coals ; 
and,  after  them,  two  pound  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones  (of 
which  some  had  inscnptions)  bigger  than  a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass, 
brass,  &c.  besides  paroxysmes  of  laughing,  weeping,  and  extasies,  &c.  Et  hoc 
(inquit)  cum  horrore  vidi^  this  I  saw  with  horrour.  They  could  do  no  good 
on  her  by  physick,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy.  Marcellus  Donatus  {lib.  2.  c. 
1.  de  med.  mirab.)  hath  such  another  story  of  a  countrey  fellow,  that  had 
four  knives  in  his  belly,  instar  serra  dentatos^  mdented  like  a  saw,  every  one 
a  span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  Uke  a  globe,  with  much  baggage  of  like  sort, 
wonderfiil  to  behold.  How  it  should  come  into  lus  guts,  he  concludes,  certe 
non  alio  quam  d€emonis  astutid  et  dolo,  Langius  (Epist.  med.  lib.  1.  Epist. 
38)  hath  many  relations  to  this  effect,  and  so  hath  Christopherus  a  Vega. 
Wierus,  Skenkius,  Scribanius,  all  agree  that  they  are  done  by  the  subtUty 
and  illusion  of  the  devil.  If  vou  shall  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our 
patience ;  for  as  *  Tertullian  holds,  Virtus  non  est  virtus,  nisi  comparem  habet 
aliguemy  in  quo  superando  vim  suam  ostendat;  'tis  to  try  us  and  our  faith  ; 
'tis  for  our  offences,  and  for  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  by  Gods  permission 
they  do  it;  camijices  vindictce  justce  Dei,  as  ^Tolosanus  stiles  them,  execu- 
tioners of  his  will :  or  rather  as  David,  PsaL  78.  ver.  49.  He  cast  upon 
them  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  send- 
ing out  of  evil  angels.  So  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  lunaticks  and  deemo- 
niacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured,  Matth.  4.  8.  Luke  4.  11.  Luke  13. 
Mark  9.  Tobit  8.  3,  &c.  This,  I  say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin, 
for  their  want  of  foith,  increduUty,  weakness,  distrust,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  they  cause  Melancholy • 
You  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himself:  now  you  shall  hear 
what  he  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who  are  many  times  worse,  (if  it  be 
possible)  than  he  himself,  andi,  to  satisfie  their  revenge  and  lust,  cause  more 
mischief;  multa  enim  mala  non  egisset  dcemon,  nisi  provocatus  a  sagis,  as 
K  Erastus  thinks :  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
voked by  witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in  Samuels  shape,  if  the  witch 
of  Endor  had  let  him  alone ;  or  represented  those  serpents  in  Pharaoh's  pre- 
sence, had  not  the  magicians  urged  him  unto  it :  nee  morbos  vel  hominibus 
vel  brutis  infligeret,  (Erastus  maintains)  si  sagte  quiescerent :  men  and  cattle 
might  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone.  Many  deny  witches  at  all, 
or,  if  there  be  any,  they  can  do  no  harm.  Of  this  opinion  is  Wierus,  (lib.  3. 
cap.  53.  de  prcestig.  deem.)  Austin  Lerchomer  a  Dutch  writer,  Biarmannus, 
Ewichius,  Euwaldus,  our  countryman  Scot :  with  him  in  Horace, 

Somnia,  tarrorea  nuigieos,  minumla*  sagas, 
Noctumos  lemures,  portentaque  Theasala,  riau 
Sxcipiont  ~—~——~-^ 

they  laugh  at  all  such  stories :  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers,  divines, 
physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius,  Danceus,  Chytreeus,  Zanchius, 
Aretius,  &c.    Dalno,  Springer,   '^Niderius  {lib.  5.   Formicar.)    Cuiatius, 

*  Ores.  pag.  c.  9.        •  Penult  de  oplfic.  Dei.        'Lib.  88.  cap.  SS.  Tom.  S.        ( I>e  laniia.        ^  Et 
quomoop  veaeflci  flant,  eoairat 
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BartohiSy  (consU.  6.  torn,  1.)  Bodine,  {dcemoniant.  lib»  2.  cap,  8.)    Godd- 
nuuiy  Damhoderiuft,  &c.  Paracelsus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Camerarius,  &c.  The 
parties  by  whom  the  devil  deals,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two — such  as  com- 
mand him,  in  shew  at  least,  as  conjurers,  and  magicians,  (whose  detestable  and 
horhd  mysteries  are  contained  in  their  book  call^  ^Arbatell;  dxBmcnes  enim 
itdvocati  prasto  sunt^  segue  exorcismis  ei  canfuratumibus  quasi  cogi  paHun" 
tuTy  ut  miserum  nuigorum  genus  in  impietate  deiineant)  or  such  as  are  com- 
manded, as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  implicite,  or  explicite,  as  the  J  King 
hath  well  defined.     Many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of 
florcerers,  witches,  inchanters,  charmers,  &c.    They  have  been  tolerated  here- 
tofore, some  of  them ;  and  magick  hath  been  publickly  professed  in  former 
times,  in  ^  Salamanca,  ^  Cracovia,  and  other  places,  though  after  censured  by 
several  ™  universities,  and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised  by 
acme  still,  maintained  and  excused,  tamquam  res  secreta^  gu<B  non  nisi  viris 
ntagnis  et  peculiari  benejicio  de  ccelo  iristructis  communicatur  (I  use  '^  Bois- 
sardus  his  words);  and  so  fieir  approved  by  some  princes,  ut  nihil  ausi  aggredi 
in  politicisy  in  sacris,  in  consiliis,  sine  earum  arbitrio ;  they  consult  still  with 
them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice.   Nero  and  Hehogabalus, 
Maxentius,  and  Julianus  Apostata,  were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magick  of 
old,  as  some  of  our  modem  princes  and  popes  themselves  are  now  adayes.    £r- 
ncus,  king  of  Sweden,  had  an  ^inchanted  cap,  by  vertue  of  which,  and  some  ma- 
gical murmur  or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command  spirits,  trouble  the  ayre, 
and  make  the  wind  stand  which  way  he  would ;  insomuch  that,  when  there  was 
any  great  wind  or  storm,  the  common  people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now 
had  on  his  conjuring  cap.    But  such  examples  are  infinite.    That  which  they 
can  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  devil  himself,  who  is  still  ready  to  satisfie  their 
desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto  him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms ; 
which  is  familiarly  practised  by  witches  in  Norway,  Island,  as  I  have  proved. 
They  can  make  nriends  enemies,  and  enemies  friends,  by  philters ;  p  turpes 
amores  conciliarey  enforce  love,  tell  any  man  where  his  mends  are^  about 
what  employed,  though  in  the  most  remote  places ;  and,  if  they  will,  ^  bring 
their  sweethearts  to  them  by  night,  upon  a  goats  back  flying  in  the  ayre, 
(Sigismund  Scheretzius,  part,  1.  cap,  9.  de  sped,  reports  confidently,  that 
he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that  had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and 
that  he  heard  witches  themselves  confess  as  much)  hurt,  and  infect  men 
and  beasts,  vmes,  com,  cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to  con- 
ceive, ''  barren,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable,  married  and  unmarried, 
fifty  several  ways,  (saith  Bodine,  /.  2.  c.  2.)  flye  in  the  ayre,  meet  when  and 
where  they  will,  as  Cicogna  proves,  and  (Lavat.  de  spec,  part,  2.  e.  17)  steal 
young  children  out  of  their  cradles,  ministerio  dsemonum,  and  put  deformed 
in  their  rooms,  which  we  call  changelings,  (saith  '  Scheretzius,  part,  1.  c,  6.) 
make  men  victorious,  fortunate,  eloquent :  (and  therefore,  in  those  ancient 
momHnachies  and  combats,  they  were  searched  of  old,  *  if  they  had  no  magical 
charms)  they  caa  make  "  stick-frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapiers  point, 
musket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded ;  (of  which  read  more  in  Boissardus, 
cap,  6.  de  Magid,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  'tis  made, 
where  and  how  to  be  used  in  expeditionibus  bellicis,  prceliis,  duellis,  SfC.  with 
many  peculiar  instances  and  examples)  they  can  walk  in  fiery  furnaces, 
make  men  feel  no  pain  on  the  rack,  aut  alias  torturas  sentire ;  they  can 

^Ve  quo  plura  legu  in  BoisMrdo,  lib.  1.  de  prastlg.  J  Rex  Jaeobas,  Demonol.  1.  1.  e.  S.  k  An 
ttnirern^  ni  Spain,  in  old  Castile.  ^  The  chief  town  in  Poland.  »  Oxford  and  Paria.  See  flnem  P. 
Lambariu.    ■  ritefat  de  magis  et  veneflcis,  lib.  *  Rotatum  pileum  habebat,  quo  ventoa  rlolentoa 

deret.  airem  tarbaret,  et  in  maam  partem,  kc,       p  Erastus.       h  Miniaterio  hlrsi  nocturai.        '  Ste- 
rlles  nnptoe  et  inhabilea.    Vide  Petrum  de  Palude,  lib.  4.  dlatlnet  34.   Paalam  Ouiclandnm.        •!&- 
fiuBteamatribosaafhirantiir;  all' 
In  primum  pneeeptum,  et  Leon. 


fuxim  matribos  aafhirantiir ;  aliissuppoaitiTia  in  locum  rerorom  conjectia.      •  Milles.      •  D.  Luther. 

1.  Vanua,  lib.  de  fascino. 
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stanch  blood,  ^  repreaent  dead  mens  shapes,  alter  and  turn  themselves  and 
others  into  several  forms  at  their  pleasures.^  Agaberta,  a  famous  witch  in 
Lapland,  would  do  as  much  publickly  to  all  spectatours — modo  pusillay  modo 
anuSy  modo  procera  ut  quercus^  modo  vacca,  avis,  coluber,  ^c.  now  younr, 
now  old,  high,  low,  Uke  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not  ?  She  could 
represent  to  others  what  forms  they  most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  ab- 
sent, reveal  secrets,  maximd  omnium  admiratione,  ^o.  And  yet,  for  all  this 
subtilty  of  theirs,  (as  Lipsius  well  observes,  Physiolog,  Stdicor.  lib.  1.  cap.  17) 
neither  these  magicians,  nor  devils  themselves,  can  take  away  gold  or  letters 
out  of  mine  or  Crassus  chest,  et  Qlienielis  suis  largiri ;  for  they  are  base,  poor, 
contemptible  fellows,  most  part :  as  *  Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in 
judicum  decreta  aut  pomaSy  in  reyum  consilia  vel  arcana,  nihil  in  rem  num- 
mariam  aut  thesauros ;  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  judges 
decrees,  or  counsels  of  kings ;  theaeminuti  genii  cannot  do  it :  altiores  genii 
hoc  sibi  adservdrunt ;  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves. 
Now  and  then,  peradventure,  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians,  (like 
Simon  Magus,^  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  *Odo  de  Stellis)  that 
for  a  time  can  build  castles  in  the  ayre,  represent  armies,  &c.  (as  they  are  *  said 
to  have  done)  command  wealth  and  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of 
meats  upon  a  sudden,  protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes 
persecutions,  by  removing  from  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets, 
future  events,  tell  what  is  done  in  hx  countries,  make  them  appear  that  dyed 
long  since,  &c.  and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the  worlds  terrour,  admiration, 
and  opinion  of  deity  to  themselves  :^  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last ;  they 
come  to  wicked  ends ;  and  raro  aut  nunquam  such  impostors  are  to  be  found.^ 
The  vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work  no  such  feats.  But  to  my  purpose — ^they 
can,  last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and 
this  of  ^  melancholy  amongst  the  rest.  Paracelsus  {torn.  4.  de  morbis  amen" 
tium^  tract,  1)  in  express  words  affirms,  fnu/^yasctnan/urtn  melancholiam ; 
many  ^  are  bewitched  into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same, 
saith  Danseus,  lib.  3.  de  sortiariis.  Vidi,  inquit,  qui  melancholicos  morbos 
gravissimos  itiduxerunt :  I  have  seen  those  that  have  caused  melancholy  in 
the  most  grievous  manner,®  dryed  up  womens  paps,  cured  gout,  palsie ;  this 
and  apoplexy,  falling  sickness,  which  no  physick  could  help,  solo  tactu^  by 
touch  alone.  Ruland  {in  his  3  Cent.  Cura  91)  gives  an  instance  of  one 
David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who,  by  eating  cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him, 
mox  delirare  ccepit,  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  instantly  mad. 
F.  H.  D.  in  ^Hildesheim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his 
disease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because  he  vomited  pieces  of 
iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as  he  had  never  been  taught ;  but 
such  examples  are  common  in  Scribanius,  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  and  others. 
The  means  by  which  they  work,  are  usually  charms,  images,  (as  that,  in 
Hector  Boethms,  of  king  Duffe)  characters  stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and 
at  such  and  such  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words,  philters,  &c.  which 
generally  make  the  parties  affected,  melancholy ;  as  s  Monavius  discourseth 
at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  giving  instance  in  a  Bohemian  baron 
that  was  so  troubled  by  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  aU 
in  these  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words;  but  that  the^ devil 

«  L&Ttt  Cieofc     *  BoiiMTdtis,  de  Magia.      «  Dmboii.  lib.  8.  c.  8.     i  Vide  Fhilostntam,  Ttt&  elm ; 
Boiflsardam  de  nagia.        "  Nabrloensis.    Lege  Ub.  1.  cap.  19.         •  Vide  Suidaxn  de  Faaet  •  De 

cruent.  cadaver.       •Erastoa,  Adolphua,  ScriDanios.         '  Virg.  Aneid.  4.  incantatricem  deaciibena; 
H»c  ae  carminiboa  promittit  aoivere  mentes,  Qnaa  relit,  aat  aliia  duns  immittere  euraa.  •  GodeU 

mannua,  cap.  7.  Ub.  1.    Nutricum  mamroaa  pnealccant ;  aolo  tactu  podagram,  apopleziam,  paralyain, 
et  alioB  morboa,  quoa  medicina  curare  non  poterat  '  Factna  inde  maniacus.    Spic.  9.  foL  147. 

t  Omola  Dhiltra,  etai  inter  le  diffinwit,  hoc  habent  commune*  quod  hominem  efllciant  melancholieara. 
epist.  SSI.    Scholtfti. 
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doth  use  such  means  to  delude  them ;  utjideles,  inde  mayos  (saith  **  Liba- 
nius)  in  officio  retineat,  turn  in  consortium  malefactorum  vocet, 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Stars  a  cause.     Signs  from  Physiognomy^  Metoposcopy^ 

Chiromancy. 

Natural  causes  are  either  primary  and  universalf  or  secundary  and  more 
particular.  Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &c.  by  their 
influence  (as  our  astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  effects.  I 
will  not  here  stand  to  discuss,  obiter y  whether  stars  be  causes  or  signs  :  or  to 
apologize  for  judicial  astrology.  If  either  Sextus  Empiricus,  Picus  Miran- 
dttla,  Sextus  ab  Heming&,  Pererius,  Erastus,  Chambers,  &c.  have  so  far 
prevailed  with  any  man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  vertue  at  all  to  the  heavens, 
or  to  sun  or  moon,  more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn-keepers  post, 
ortradesmans  shop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological  aphorisms 
approved  by  experience — I  refer  him  to  Bellantius,  Pirovanus,  Marascallerus, 
GockniuSy  Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  &c.  If  thou  shalt  ask  me  what  I  think, 
I  must  answer  {nam  et  doctis  hisce  errorihus  versatus  sum)  they  do  incline 
but  not  compell,  (no  necessity  at  all:  ^agunt  Tion  cogunt)  and  so  gently 
incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  them  ;  sapiens,  dominahitur  astris ;  they 
rule  us,  but  God  rules  them.  All  this  (me  thinks)  J  Joh.  de  Indagine  hath 
comprized  in  brief :  quaris  a  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantur  astra  ?  ^c.  Wilt 
thou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  us  t  I  say  they  do  but  incline,  and 
that  so  gently  y  that^  if  we  will  be  ruled  by  reason ,  I  hey  have  no  power  over 
us  ;  but  if  we  follow  our  own  nature ,  and  be  led  by  sense,  they  do  as  much 
in  us  as  in  brute  beasts;  and  we  are  no  better:  so  that,  I  hope,  I  may  justly 
conclude  with  ^Cajetan,  Cesium  vehiculum  diviniB  virtutis,  Sfc,  that  the 
heaven  is  (xods  instrument,  by  mediation  of  which  he  governs  and  disposeth 
these  elementary  bodies — or  a  great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one 
calls  it)  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can  read — ^  or 
an  excellent  harp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which  he  that  can  but 
play,  will  make  most  admirable  musick.     But  to  the  purpose — 

™  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion,  that  a  physician,  without  the  knowledge  of 
stars,  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease — either  of 
this,  or  gout,  not  so  much  as  tooth-ache — except  he  see  the  peculiar  geniture 
and  scheme  of  the  party  affected.  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  will  have 
the  principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  from  the  heaven,  ascribing 
more  to  stars  than  humours,  ^  and  that  the  constellation  alone,  many  times, 
produceth  melancholy,  all  other  causes  set  apart.  He  gives  instance  in 
lunatick  persons,  that  are  deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moons  motion ;  and, 
in  another  place,  refers  all  to  the  ascendent,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
chief  cause  of  it  to  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only, 
but  of  many  OaUnists  and  philosophers,  though  they  not  so  stifiy  and 
peremptorily  maintain  as  much.  This  variety  of  melancholy  symptomes 
proceeds  from  the  stars,  saith  ^  Melancthon.  The  most  generous  melancholy 
(as  that  of  Au^stus)  comes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
libra ;  the  bad,  (as  that  of  Catilme)  from  the  meeting  of  Saturn  and  the 

k  De  ernent  eadaver.  *  Attn,  resiint  homines ;  et  regit  Htn  Dens.  i  Chorom.  lib.  Qumis  a 
ne  quantum  openntor  astnT  dico»  in  nos  nihil  astra  urgere,  sed  animos  proclivps  trahere;  qui  sio 
tamen  Uberi  sunt,  ut,  si  dncem  sequantar  rationem,  nihil  efliciant ;  sin  vero  naturam,  id  agere  quod  in 
bniUs  fere.  ^  Coslum  rehiculum  divine  virtuds,  eajuB  mediante  motu,  lumine,  et  influentia,  Deus 
elementaria  corpora  ordinat,  et  disponiL  Th.  de  Veio.  Csjetanusin  Psa.  104.  >  Mundus  iste  quasi 
Ijra  ab  excellentlssimo  quodam  artifice  concinnata,  quam  qui  n6rit,  mirabiles  eliciet  harmonias.  J. 
Dee.  Apborismo  11.  ■■  Medicus  sine  coeli  peritifc  nihil  est,  &c.  nisi  genesira  scirerit,  ne  tantillum 
potorit.  lib.  de  podag.  ■  Constellatio  in  caussi  est :  et  influentia  caU  morbum  huuc  moret,  inter- 
dnm  omniboa  aliis  amotis.  Et  alibi.  Origo  ejns  a  ccelo  petenda  est  Tr.  de  morbis  amentium. 
•  Libw  de  aolmA,  cap.  de  humorib.    Ba  varicta»  in  melaneholil  habet  coslestes  canssas  ^     f?   ct  ^  ia 
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moon  in  Scorpio.     Jovianus  Pontanus,  in  his  tenth  book,  and  thirte^ith 
chapter  de  rebus  coelestibuey  discourseth  to  this  purpose  at  large.     Ex  atrd 
bile  varii  generantur  morbi,  Sfc,  p  Many  diseases  proceed  from  black  choler, 
as  it  shall  be  hot  or  cold ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  its  own  nature^  yet  it  is 
apt  to  be  heated^  as  water  may  be  made  to  boyle^  and  bum  as  bad  as  fire  ; 
or  made  cold  as  ice :  and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptomes ;  some 
madf  some  solitary  ;  some  laugh^  some  rage,  Sfc. — ^the  cause  of  all  which  in* 
temperance  he  will  have  chiefly  and  primarily  proceed  fix)m  the  heavens — ^from 
the  position  of  Marsy  Saturn,  and  Mercury.     His  aphorisms  be  these: ''  Mer- 
cury, in  any  geniture,  if  he  shall  be  found  [in  Virgo,  or  Pisces  his  ijpposite 
sign,  and  that  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspects  of  Sa,taTn 
or  Mars,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy.   Again,  *  He  that  shall  have 
Saturn  or  Mars,  the  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when 
he  shall  be  bom,  shall  be  melancholy  ;  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  time, 
i/*  Mercury  behold  them.     ^  If  the  moon  be  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  at 
the  birth-time,  with  the  sun,  Saturn,  or  Mars,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect  with 
them  (e  malo  coeli  loco,  Leovitius  adds)  many  diseases  are  signified:  especially 
the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  mis-affected  unth  pernicious  humours,  to  be 
melancholy,  lunatick,  or  mad.     Cardan  adds,  quartd  lund  natos,  eclipses, 
earth-quakes.     Garceeus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief  judgement  to  be 
taken  &om  the  lord  of  the  geniture ;  or  when  there  is  no  aspect  betwixt  the 
moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittary  or  Pisces, 
of  the  sun  or  moon,  such  persons  are  commonly  epileptick,  dote,  dsemoniacal, 
melancholy.     But  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  Pontanus, 
Garceeus,  cap.  23.  de  Jud.  genitur.  Bchoner.  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  which  he  hath 
gathered  out  of "  Ptolemy,  Albubatur,  and  some  other  Arabians,  Junctine, 
Kanzovius,  Lindhout,  Origan,  &c.     But  these  men  you  will  reject  peradven- 
ture,  as  astrologers,  and  therefore  partial  judges ;  then  hear  the  testimony  of 
physicians,  Galenists  themselves.    ^  Crato  confesseth  the  influence  of  stars  to 
have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease ;  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Lonicerius 
(prafat.  de  Apoplexid)  Ficinus,  Femelius,  &c.     ^  P.  Cnemander  acknow- 
ledgeth  the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  the  use 
of  the  six  non-natural  things.     Bapdsta  Port.  mag.  i.  1.  c.  10,  12,  15,  will 
have  them  causes  to  every  particular  individuum.    Instances  and  examples, 
to  evince  the  truth  of  those  aphorisms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian 
treatises.     Cardan,  in  his  thirty  seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius,  Camerar.  hor.  natalit.  centur.  1.  genit.  6.etl.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and 
others,  but  see  GarcsBus,  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauricus,  Tract.  6.  de  Azemenis,  S^c, 
The  time  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  significators  of  any  geniture  are  di- 
rected according  to  art,  as  the  hor.  moon,  hylech,  &c.  to  the  hostile  beams  or 
terms  of  I?  and  ^  especially,  or  any  fixed  star  of  their  nature,  or  if  T? ,  by  his  revo- 
lution, or  transitus,  shall  offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 
Other  signs  there  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy, 
which  because  Joh.  de  Indagine,  and  Rotman  (the  landgrave  of  Hassia  his 
mathematician)  not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy,  Baptista  Porta,  in  his 

p  Ex  atT&  bile  rarii  genenntuT  morbi,  pertnde  ut  ipsi  multum,  ealidi  ant  frigldi  in  se  babneiit,  qaum 
ntrique  suacipiendo  quam  aptiiMima  ait,  tametsi  aulptenaturi  frigida  sit  Annon  aqua  sic  afflcitur  a 
calore  ut  ardeat ;  et  a  frigore  ut  in  Klaciem  concrescat  7  et  bee  varietas  difttinctionom,  alii  flent,  ri- 
dent.  See.       «i  Hanc  ad  intemperantiam  gignendam  phirimum  confert  ^  et  ^  poaitoa,  ftc       r  H  Cbio- 

tlet  alicujua  genitura  in  TH  ^^  K  ■^▼eno  ligno  positat,  horoacopnm  partiliter  tennerit,  atque  etlam  a 
^  ^®1  1^  D  ^^<>  percuBsufl  fuerit,  natus  ab  inaanUL  Texabttur.  •  Qui  1}  et  ^  habet,  alteram  in 
culmine,  alteram  imo  coelo,  cum  in  lucem  venerit,  melaneholicus  erit,  a  quiaanabitur,  ai  M  Uloa  irrmo 
diirit.  t  Hao  eonfiguraUone  natus.  aut  Innaticus,  aut  mente  eaptus.  •  Ptolemaua,  CentUoquio, 
et  quadripartito  tribuit  omnium  melancholiooram  symptomata  sideram  influentiis.  ^Arte  Mediod. 
Accedunt  ad  has  caussaa  afflpcUones  sideram.  Plurimum  incitant  et  proTOcant  infloentia  eoslcstes. 
Velenrio,  ttb.  4.  cap.  15.       w  Hildesheim,  spicil.  S.  de  meL 
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celestial  Physiognomy,  have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to 
satisfie  the  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  general  notions  *  physiognomers  give,  be  these ;  black  colour  argues 
natural  melancholy  ;  so  doth  leanness,  kirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair 
on  the  brows  J  saith  ^  Gratanarolus,  cap.  7.  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle : 
high  sanguine  red  colour  shews  head-melancholy :  they  that  stutter  and  are 
bsdd,  will  be  soonest  melancholy,  (as  Avicenna  supposeth)  by  reason  of  the 
driness  of  their  brains.  But  he  that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of  hu- 
mours and  wits  out  of  physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and 
Polemus,  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase,  upon  Aristotles  Physiognomy, 
Baptista  Portas  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot  de  secretis  naturee,  John  de 
Indagine,  Montaltus,  Antony  Zara,  anat,  ingeniorum,sect,  2.  memb.  23. et  lib.  4. 

Ctmromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretell  melancholy.     Tansier,  lib.  5. 
cap.  2.  (who  hath  comprehended  the  summ  of  John  de  Indagine,  Tricassus, 
Corvinus,  and  others,  in  his  book)  thus  hath  it :  ^  The  Saturnine  line  going 
from  the  rascetta  through  the  hand,  to  Satums  mount,  and  there  intersected 
by  certain  little  lines,  argues  melancholy  ;  so  if  the  vital  and  natural  make 
an  acute  angle.     Aphorism  100  :   The  Saturnine,  epatick,  and  natural  lines, 
making  a  gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue  as  much ;  which  Ooclenius{cap. 
5.  Chiros.)  repeats  verbatim  out  of  him.     In  general,  they  conclude  all,  that 
if  Saturns  mount  be  full  of  many  small  lines  and  intersections,  ^  such  men 
are  most  part  melancholy,  miserable,  and  full  of  disquietness,  care  and 
trouble,  continually  vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughts, alway  sorrowful, 
/earful,  suspicious :  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshes, 
springs,  woods,  walks,  j-c.     Thaddseus  Haggesius,  in  his  Metoposcopia,  hath 
certain  aphorisms  derived  from  Satums  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he 
collects  a  melancholy  disposition  ;  and  ^  Baptista  Porta  makes  observations 
from  those  other  parts  of  the  body,  as,  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen ;  **  or  in 
the  nails,  if  it  appear  black,  it  signifeth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and 
melancholy.  The  reason  he  refers  to  the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  him- 
self, that,  for  seven  years  space,  he  had  such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  all  that 
while  was  in  perpetual  law-sutes,  controversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of 
honour,banishment,  grief,  care,  &c.  and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots 
vanished.     Cardan,  in  his  book  de  libris  propriis,  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own 
person,  that,  a  little  before  his  sons  death,  he  had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared 
m  one  of  his  nails,  and  dilated  it  self  as  he  came  nearer  his  end.     But  I  am  over- 
tedious  in  these  toyes,  which  (howsoever,  in  some  mens  too  severe  censures, 
they  may  be  held  absurd  and  ridiculous)  I  am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  bor- 
rowed from  circumforanean  rogues  and  Gipsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of 
worthy  philosophers,  and  physicians,  yet  living,  some  of  them,  and  religious 
professors  in  famous  universities,  who  are  able  to  patronize  that  which  they 
have  said,  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Old  age  a  cause* 

SECtTNDART  peculiar  causes  efficient  (so  called  in  respect  of  the  other  pre- 
cedent) are  either  congenita,  internee,  innatae,  as  they  term  them,  inward, 
innate,  inbred ;  or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we 
are  bom  :  congenite,  or  bom  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age,  or  prater 

s  Joh.  de  Indag.  c.  9.  Montaltat,  cap.  S3.  f  Caput  panrom  qui  habent,  cerebrum  babent  et  spi. 
ritas  plerumque  anarusloa. — ^Facile  incmunt  in  melanchollam  rubicundi.  Adtiua.  Idem  Montaltus,  c. 
SI.  e  Oaleno.  ■  satumina,  a  imscetti  per  mediam  manum  decunreua,  usque  ad  radicem  montis  8a- 
tomi.  a  parris  llneis  intersects,  arg^it  melancholicos.  Apboris.  78.  ^  Agitautur  miseriis,  continuis 
inqnietudinibus,  ne<|ue  unquam  a  solicitudine  liberi  sunt :  anxie  afflfguntur  amariasimis  intra  eogita- 
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naturam  (as  *  Fernelius  calls  it),  that  distemperature,  which  we  have  firom 
our  parents  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is 
natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  can  avoid,  is  ^  old  age,  which  being 
cold  and  dr^,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs  cause  it, 
by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of  adust  humours. 
Therefore  «  Melancthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  senes 
plerumque  delirdsse  in  senectd,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  bilem^ 
for  black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them  :  and  Rhasis,  that 
Arabian  physician,  (in  his  Cant.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.)  calls  it  **  a  necessary  and  in- 
separable accident  to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  yearSy  (as 
the  *  Psalmist  saith)  all  is  trouble  and  sorrow ;  and  common  experience  con- 
firms the  truth  of  it  in  weak  and  old  persons,  especially  in  such  as  have  lived 
in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  imployments,  much  business,  much  com- 
mand, and  many  servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  off  ex  abrupto ;  as  J  Charles 
the  Fifth  did  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden.  They  are  overcome 
with  melancholy  in  an  instant ;  or,  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses,  they 
dote  at  last,  {senex  bispuer)  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates,  through 
common  infirmities  incident  to  their  age;  full  of  ache,  sorrow,  and  g^ief,  chil- 
dren again,  dizards ;  they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves  ; 
^  they  are  angry,  waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  suspicious  of  all, 
wayward,  covetous,  hard,  (saith  Tully)  self-willed,  superstitious,  self-con- 
ceited, braggers  and  admirers  of  themselves,  as  BalUiasar  Castalio  hath 
truly  noted  of  them.  This  natural  infirmity  is  most  eminent  in  old  women, 
and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggery,  or  such 
as  are  witches ;  insomuch  that  ^  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor, 
Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and 
this  humour  of  melancholy.  And,  whereas  it  is  controverted,  whether  they 
can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride  in  the  air  upon  a  coulstafTout  of  a  chimney- 
top,  transform  themselves  into  cats,  dogs,  &c.  translate  bodies  from  place 
to  place,  meet  in  companies,  and  dance,  as  they  do,  or  have  carnal  copula- 
tion with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which  do- 
mineers in  them,  to  ™  somniferous  potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  devils 
policy.  Non  Itedunt  omnino,  (saith  Wierus)  aut  quid  mirum  faciunt,  (de 
Lamiis,  lib.  3.  cap.  36.)  ut  putatur :  solum  vitiatam  habent  phantasiam ; 
they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  "  brains  are  crazed.  <*  They  think 
they  are  witches  and  can  do  hurt,  but  do  not.  But  this  opinion  Bodine, 
Erastus,  Daneeus,  Scribanius,  Sebastian  Michaelis,  Campanella,  {de  Sensu 
rerum,  lib.  4.  cap.  9.)  PDandinus  the  Jesuit,  {lib  2.  de  Animd)  explode; 
*»Cicogna  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melancholy,  they  deny  not, 
but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasie  alone,  so  to  delude  themselves  and  others, 
or  to  produce  such  effects. 

SuBSECT.  VI. —  Parents  a  cause  by  propagation. 
That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole 
or  part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  'Fernelius  calls prceter  natu- 
ram,  or  unnatural,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease ;  for  as  he  'justifies,  quale  pa- 
rentum,  maxime patris,  semen  obtigerii,  tales  evadunt  simulares  spermatica- 
que  partes :  quocumque  etiam  morbo  pater,  quum general,  tenetur,  cum  semine 


rium 

I  lib  S  d«  AuUco.  BenMavkri,  morofti.  jactabondi,  fihilanti.  deliri.  Bupentitlosi.  tuspicimi,  ftc. 
Uh  *S.  de  lamiis,  c.  17,  etlS.  •Solanam,  opium,  luni  adeps,  Itc  aainl,  &c  nn^ain  infantum.  &c 
•  Cnrrupla  eat  iis  ab  humore  melanchoHco  phantasia.  If  ymiinni».  •  Putant  sc  Iftdere.  quando  non 
liprlant  '  Qnl  hajc  In  imat;inationl!i  rim  refcire  conati  ront,  aut  atne  biJis,  inanem  prorsus  lahorrra 
*u^c«»p<»nint.       ^  Lib.  8.  cap.  4.  oranlf.  ma-.       '  Lib.  I.  e.  II.  path.       •  Utarthritici,  cpil«p.  &c. 
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transfer t  in  prolem :  such  as  the  temperature  of  the  father  is,  such  is  the 
sons ;  andy  look,  what  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  him,  his  son  will 
have  after  him,  ^and  is  as  well  inheritor  of  his  infirmities,  as  of  his  lands.  And 
where  the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  father  is  corrupt,  there,  ("saith 
Roger  Bacon)  the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must  needs  be  cor^ 
rupt ;  and  so  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to  the  son.  Now  this 
doth  not  so  much  appear  in  the  composition  of  the  body,  according  to  that  of 
Hippocrates,  ^tn  habit ^  proportion,  scarrs,  and  other  lineaments :  but  in  man- 
ners and  conditions  of  the  mind;  Etpatrum  in  natosabeunt, cum  semine, mores, 
Seleucus  had  an  anchor  on  his  thigh ;  so  had  his  posterity,  as  Trogus 
records,  /.  15.  Lepidus  (in  Pliny,  1,7,  c.  17)  was  purbhnd  ;  so  was  his  son. 
That  fiunous  family  of  ^nobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  surnamed,  from 
their  red  beards.  The  Austrian  lip,  and  those  Indians  flat  noses,  are  propa- 
gated ;  the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  ^  Buxtor- 
fius  observes.  Their  voice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise  derived,  with 
all  the  rest  of  their  conditions  and  infirmities ;  such  a  mother,  such  a  daugh- 
ter ;  their  very  '  affections  Lemnius  contends  to  follow  their  seed,  and  the 
malice  and  bad  conditions  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  their  parents,  I  need  not  therefore  make  any  doubt  of  melancholy,  but 
that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease.  ^  Paracelsus  in  express  words  affirms  it,  lib. 
de  morb,  amentium.  To,  4.  Tr,  1. ;  so  doth  'Crato  m  an  epistle  of  his  to  Mo- 
navius :  so  doth  Bruno  Seidehus,  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab,  Montaltus 
proves  (cap.  11.)  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Plutarch,  that  such  hereditary  dis- 
positions are  frequent ;  et  hanc  {inquit)  ^eri  reor  ob  participatum  melancho- 
Ucam  intemperantium  (speaking  of  a  patient)  :  I  think  he  became  so  by  par- 
ticipation of  melancholy.  Daniel  Sennertus  {lib,  1 .  part.  2.  cap,  9)  will  have 
this  melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the  father  to  the  son,  but 
to  the  whole  family  sometimes;  quandoque  totis  familiis  hcereditativam, 
^  Forestus,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations,  illustrates  this  point  with  an  ex- 
ample of  a  merchant  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance ;  so 
doth  Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  ( Tom,  1 .  consul,  69)  by  an  instance  of  a  young 
man  that  was  so  affected  ex  matre  melancholicd,  bad  a  melancholy  mother, 
et  victu  melancholico,  and  bad  diet  together.  Ludovicus  Mercatus,  a  Spanish 
physician,  (in  that  excellent  tract,  which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary 
diseases,  Tom,  2,  oper,  lib,  5,)  reckons  up  leprosie,  as  those  ''Galbots  in 
Grascony,  hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsie,  &c.  Amongst  the 
resty  this  and  madness  afler  a  set  time  comes  to  many,  which  he  calls  a  mi- 
raculous thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit. 
And,  that  which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at,  it  skips  in  some  families  the 
&ther,  and  goes  to  the  son,  ^  or  takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third, 
in  a  lineal  descent*  and  doth  not  alwayes  produce  the  same,  but  some  like, 
and  a  symbolizing  disease.  These  secundary  causes,  hence  derived,  are 
commonly  so  powerful,  that  (as  ^  Wolphius  holds)  s<Bpe  mutant  decreta  si- 
derum  ;  they  do  often  alter  the  primary  causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens. 
For  these  reasons,  belike,  the  church  and  common-wealth,  humane  and  di- 
vine laws,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding  such  mar- 
riages as  are  any  whit  allyed;  and,  as  Mercatus  adviseth  all  families,  to  take 

*Ut  fi]ll«  non  tarn  poasc^sionuin,  quam  morbontm  hvredes  sint.  "Epist.  de  seereUs  artis  et  na- 
tar«,  c.  7.  Nam  in  noc  qaod  patres  comipti  sunt,  generant  Alios  comipta  coinplexionis,  et  composi- 
ti<nu8 :  et  filii  eoram,  cAdem  de  eaussA,  se  corrumpunt;  et  sic  derivata  eorruptio  a  patribas  et  iflios. 
*  Non  tarn  (inquit  Hippocrates)  gibbos  et  cicatrices  oris  et  corporis  habitum  agnoscis  ex  ils,  sed  yerum 
inccasam,  gestns,  moTes,  morbos,  &c.  *  Synagog.  Jud.  *  Affectus  parentum  in  fetus  transeant, 
et  pueroTQin  roalitia  parentibns  imputanda,  1.  4.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mfrac.  y  £x  pitaitosis  pitol- 
tosl,  ex  biliosis  bilioai.  ex  Jienosis  et  melancbolicis  melancholici.  "Ep.  174.  in  Scolts.  Naseitur 
nobticiim  iUa,  aliturqne,  et  una  cum  parentibns  babcmus  malum  bunc.  Jo.  Pelesius,  lib.  8.  de  cur& 
honanocam  afltectnnm. 
mUem  produeit  effectum, 


,  et  una  cum  parentibns  babcmus  malum  bunc.    Jo.  Pelesius,  lib.  8.  de  cur& 
*  lAh.  10.  ODserr.  15.        ^  Maginus,  Oeofr.        *  Snpe  non  eundem,  ted  si- 
k,  et  illcso  parente  transit  in  nepotem.       *  Dial,  pnafix.  genituris  Leorifii. 
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such,  si  fieri  possity  qua  maxime  distant  naturd,  and  to  make  choice  of  those 
that  are  most  differing  in  complexion  from  them ;  if  they  love  their  own,  and 
respect  the  common  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been  ordered  by  Gods 
especial  providence,  that,  in  all  ages,  there  should  be,  (as  usually  there  is)  once 
in  *  six  hundred  years,  a  transmigration  of  nations  to  amend  and  purifie  their 
blood,  as  we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were 
an  inundation  of  those  northern  Goths  and  Vandales,  and  many  such  like 
people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia,  and  Sarmatia  (as  some 
suppose),  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most  part  of  Europe  and  Africk,  to  alter 
(for  our  good)  our  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary 
infirmities,  which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A  sound 
generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  northern 
men  usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases ;  to  qualifie 
and  make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day,  and  those 
about  Brasile,  (as  a  late  'writer  observes)  in  uie  isle  of  Maragnan,  free  from 
all  hereditary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas,  without  help  of  physick, 
they  live  commonly  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  or  more ;  as  in  the  Or- 
chades  and  many  other  places.  Such  are  the  common  effects  of  temperance, 
and  intemperance :  but  I  will  descend  to  particulars,  and  shew  by  what  means^ 
and  by  whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senihus  nati  raro  sunt  firmi  temperamenti :  old  mens  children 
are  seldom  of  a  good  temperament,  (as  Scoltzius  supposeth,  consult,  177) 
and  therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease :  and,  as  ^  Levinus  Lemnius  farther 
adds,  old  men  beget,  most  part,  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  sons, 
and  seldom  merry.  He  that  begets  a  child  on  a  full  stomach,  will  either 
have  a  sick  child,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  ^  Cardan  thinks,  contradict,  med.  lib,  I. 
contradict,  18);  or,  if  the  parents  be  sick  or  have  any  great  pain  of  the 
head,  or  megrim,  head-ache,  (*Hieronymus  Wolfius  doth  instance  in  a  child 
of  Sebastian  Castalio's)  or  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never,  likely, 
have  a  good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib,  12.  cap,  1.  Ebrii  gignunt  ebrios : 
one  drunkard  b^ets  another,  saith  J  Plutarch,  {sym,  lib,  1.  qutest,  5.)  whose 
sentence  ^Lemnius  approves,  /.  1.  c.  4.  Alsarius  Crutius  Oen,  de  qui  sit 
med,  cent.  3,fol,  182.  Macrobius  lib,  1.  Avicenna  lib,  3.  Fen,  21.  Tract.  I . 
cap.  8.  and  Aristotle  himself  sect.  2.  prob.  4.  Foolish,  drunken,  or  hair- 
brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth  children  like  unto  themselves,  morosos 
et  languidos ;  and  so  likewise  he  that  lyes  with  a  menstruous  woman. 
Intemperantia  Veneris,  quam  in  nautis  preesertim  insectatur  ^  Lemnius^  qui 
uxores  ineunty  nulld  menstrui  decursHs  ratione  habitd,  nee  observato  inter- 
lunio,  prtedpaa  caussa  est,  noxia,  perniciosa  ;  {concubitum  hunc  exitialem 
ideo,  et  pestiferum,  vocat  Rodericus  a  Castro,  Lusitanus ;  detestantur  ad 
unum  omnes  medici)  turn  et  quartd  lund  concepti,  infelices  plerumque  et 
amentes,  deliri,  stolidi,  morbosi,  impuri,  invalidi,  tetrd  lue  sordidi,  minime 
vitales,  omnibus  bonis  corporis  atque  animi  destituti :  ad  laborem  nati,  si 
seniores  {inquit  ™  Eustathius)  ut  Hercules,  et  alii.  "  Judtei  maxime  insec- 
tantur  foedum  hunc  et  immundum  apud  Christianos  concubitum,  ut  illicitum 
abhorrent,  et  apud  suos  prohibent :  et  quod  Christiani  toties  leprosi,  amentes, 
tot  morbilli,  impetigines,  alphi,  psorce,  cutis  et  faciei  decolor ationes,  tarn 
multi  morbi  epidemici,  acerbi,  et  venenosi  sint,  in  hunc  immundum  concubi- 


«  plprumque  Alios  senes  progenerant  et  tristes,  rarius  exhilaratos.  ^  Coitus  super 
mus,  et  fllii  qui  turn  gignuntur,  aut  morbosi  sunt,  aut  stolidi.  >  DiaL  prefix.  Leo- 
1.  liberis.       >  De  occul.  nat  mor.    Teraulentn  et  stolide  nuilierM  liberos  plerunaue 


nat.  mir.    Tetricos 

repletioneiD  pessimus, 

vltio.       J  L.  deed,  liberis.       "^  De  occul.  nat  nior.    Teraulentn  et  stolide nuilier««  liberos  plerunque 

prodacont  sibf  sImilM.       i  Lib.  2.  c  8.  de  occult,  nat  mir.    Good  master  schoolmaster,  do  not  engliah 

this.       ■  De  nat  mol.  lib.  8.  cap.  i.       •  Bttxendorphiai,  o.  18.    Synag.  Jud.  Biek.  IB. 
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turn  reficiunt ;  et  crudeles  in  pignora  vocanty  qui,  quartd  lundy  profiuente 
hac  mensum  illuviSy  cancuintum  hunc  non  prehorrescunt.     Damnavit  olim 
divina  lex^  et  mcrte  mulctamt  kujusmodi  homines  (Lev.  18.  20);  etinde 
nati  si  qui  defarmes  aut  mutiliy  pater  dilapidatus,  quod  non  contineret  ab 
^  immundd  muliere,     Gregorius  Magnus,  petenti  Augustino  numquid  apud 
P  Britannos  kujusmodi  cancubitum  toleraret,  severe  prohibuii  viris  suis  turn 
misceri  feminas  in  consuetis  suis  menstruis,  SfC.     I  spare  to  English  this 
which  I  have  said.    Another  cause  some  give — inordinate  diet,  as  if  a  man 
eat  garlicky  onions,  &st  over-much,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowful,  dull, 
heavy,  dejected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  his  thoughts,  fearful,  &c,  their  children 
(saith  *)  Cardan  subtil,  lib.  18)  will  be  much  subject  to  madness  and  melan- 
choly ;  fory  if  the  spirits  of  the  brain  be  fusled  or  mis-affected  by  such 
means  at  such  a  timCy  their  children  will  be  fusled  in  the  brain  ;  they  unll 
be  dully  heavy  f  timorous y  discontented  all  their  lives.     Some  are  of  opinion, 
and  maintain   that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise  men  beget  commonly 
fools.     Suidas  g^ves  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  grammarian  ;  duos  reliquit 
JilioSy  Aristarchum  et  Aristachorumy  ambos  stultos ;  and  (which  ''  Erasmus 
urgeth  in  his  Moria)  fools  beget  wise  men.     Card,  subtil.  I,  12.  gives  this 
cause :  quoniam  spiritus  sapientium  ob  studium  resolvuntur,  et  in  cerebrum 
feruntur  a  corde :  because  their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and 
turned  into  animal ;  drawn  from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts,  to  the  brain. 
Lemnius  subscribes  to  that  of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason,  quod  persolvant 
debitum  languidCy  et  oscitanter;  unde  fetus  a  parentum  generositate  descis- 
dt :  they  pay  their  debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  their  wives  remisly ;  by  which 
means  their  children  are  weaklings,  and  many  times  idiots  and  fools. 

Some  other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain  to,  and  proceed 
from,  the  mother.  If  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented, 
and  melancholy,  not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  ail  the  while  she 
carries  the  child  in  her  womb,  (saith  Femelius,  path.  I.  1.  11)  her  son  will  be 
so  likewise  affected ;  and  worse  (as  *  Lemnius  adds,  /.  4.  c.  7)  if  she  grieve 
overmuch,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  a£firighted  and  terrifieid  by 
some  fearful  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  endangers  her  child,  and  spoils  the 
temperature  of  it ;  for  the  strange  imagination  of  a  woman  works  effectually 
upon  her  in&nt,  that  (as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Physiog.  ccelestis,  I.  5.  c.2) 
she  leaves  a  mark  upon  it ;  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such  as  prodi- 

fiously  long  for  such  and  such  meats,  saith  Femelius,  and  be  addicted  to  like 
umours.  *  If  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a  harcy  her  child  will  often  have 
an  hare-lipy  as  we  call  it.  Garcseus,  de  Judiciis  geniturarum,  c.  33.  hath  a 
memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  bom  in  the  city  of  Brandeburge, 
1551,  "  that  went  reeling  and  staggering  all  the  dayes  of  his  lifCy  as  if  he 
would  fall  to  the  ground^  because  his  mother,  being  great  with  child,  saw 
a  drunken  man  reel  in  the  street.  Such  another  I  find  in  Martin  Wenri- 
chius,  com.  de  ortu  monstrorum,  c.  17.  ^  I  saw,  (saith  he)  at  Wittenberge  in 
Germany,  a  citizen  that  looked  Uke  a  carkass.  /  asked  him  the  cause :  he 
replyedy  his  mothety  when  she  bore  kim  in  ker  womb,  saw  a  carkass  by 
ckancCy  and  was  sore  affrighted  with  it,  that  ex  eo  fetus  ei  assimilatus ; 
from  a  ghastly  impressiony  the  child  was  like  it. 

So  many  several  wa3r8  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our  fathers  defaults ; 
in  so  much  that  (as  Femelius  tmly  saith)  ^  it  is  the  greatest  part  of  our 


•Dniains,  obs.  lib.  3.  cap.  20.  »Bed.  Eccl.  biat.  lib.  1.  o.  97.  respon.  10.  ^Nam  •piritu*  cerabri 
ri  torn  male  afficiantur,  talea  procreant;  et  qnalea  ftierint  alTectus,  tales  fHioram :  ex  tristibua  tristes, 
cxjueundia  Jucundi  naflcuotur,  fcc.       '  Fol.  229.  mer.     Socrates  cbildren  were  fools.    Sab.       ■  De 

col.  oat  mir. 


oecol.  nat  mir.  Pica,  morbus  mulierum.  *  Baptista  Porta,  loco  pnsd.  Ex  leponim  intuitu  pleraeque 
Infantes  eduntbifldo  superiore  labello.  *  Quasi  mox  in  terrain  collapsurus,  per  omnem  vitam  in- 
ccdebat,  eum  mater  gravida  ebriom  hominem  sic  incedentem  Tiderat.  *  Civem  fade  cadaverosi,  qui 
dixit,  ftc.        V  Optimum  bene  naaei;  maxima  pan  felicitatis  noatns  bene  nasd:  quamobrem  pr»- 
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felicity  to  be  well  bom;  and  it  were  happy  for  humane  kind,  if  only  such 
parents,  as  are  sound  of  body  and  mindy  should  be  suffered  to  marry.  An 
husbandman  will  sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  his  land ;  he 
will  not  rear  a  bull  or  an  horse,  except  he  be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  per- 
mit him  to  cover  a  mare,  except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed ;  we  make 
choice  of  the  best  rams  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best 
dogs ;  quanto  id  diligentius  in  procreandis  liberis  observandum  ?  and  how 
careful  then  should  we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children  ?  In  former  time,  some 
^  countreys  have  been  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child  were 
crooked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away;  so  did  the  In- 
dians of  old  (by  the  relation  of  Curtius),  and  many  other  well-governed  com- 
monwealths, according  to  the  discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore,  in  Scot- 
land (saith  ^  Hect.  Boethius)  if  any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness^ 
madness,  gout,  leprosie,  or  any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to 
be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the  son,  he  was  instantly  gelded;  a  woman 
kept  from  all  company  of  men;  and  if  by  chance,  having  some  such  disease, 
she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she  unth  her  brood  were  buried  alive  :  and 
this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or 
corrupted.  A  severe  doom,  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Chris- 
tians, yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now,  by  our  too  much 
facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty 
and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary 
diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free  from  some  grievous  infirmity 
or  other.  When  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many 
stallions  of  the  race;  or,  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or  maimed, 
unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot,  (as  he  said)  *jure  hare- 
ditario  sapere  jubentur ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  by  inheritance ;  it 
comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt ;  we  have  many  weak  persons, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us,  crazed  fami- 
lies,/Taren/e^  peremptores ;  our  fathers  bad  ;  and  we  are  like  to  be  worse. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Bad  diet  a  cause.     Substance.     Quality  of  meats. 

According  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these  secun- 
darv  causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  I  must  now  proceed  to  the  outward 
and  adventitious,  which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  born.  And  those  are 
either  evident,  remote ;  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest :  continent 
causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  sub- 
divided again  into  necessary  and  not  necessary.  Necessary  (because  we 
cannot  avoid  them,  but  they  will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are 
those  six  non-natural  things,  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which 
are  principal  causes  of  this  disease  :  for,  almost  in  every  consultation,  whereas 
they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  fault  is  found,  and  this  most  part 
objected  to  the  patient*;  peccavit  circa  res  sex  non  naturales :  he  hath  still 
oflfended  in  one  of  those  six.  Montanus,  (consil.  22)  consulted  about  a 
melancholy  Jew,  gives  that  sentence ;  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place ; 
and,  in  his  two  hundredth   forty  fourth   counsel,    censuring  a  melancholy 

cUre  bomaxio  generi  consultum  rideretur,  ti  aoli  parentes  bene  habiti  et  sani  liberl  operam  darent. 
>  Infantes  Infirmi  precipitio  necati.  Bobemoti,  lib.  8.  c.  3.  Apud  Laconea  olim.  Lipaiua,  euiat  89. 
cent,  ad  Belgaa,  Dionysio  Villerio,  Si  quos  aliquA  membrorum  parte  inutiles  notaverint.  necari  Jubent. 
7  Lib.  1.  de  veterum  Scotorum  moribus.    Morbb  eomitilli,  dementit,  manlA,  leprt.  &c.  aut  limfii  labe, 

Smm  faeile  in  prolem  transmittitur,  laborantes  inter  eos.  ingentt  factA  indagine,  invoitoa,  ne  gens 
(Bd&  conta^one  lederetnr.  ex  iia  nati,  eastraTerant ;  mouem  hiqunnodi  proeul  a  Tironim  eonaortio 
aUefiTUDt ;  quod  si  baram  aliqua  eoneepiwe  inreniebatur,  simul  mm  fata  nondnm  edito,  defodieba- 
tur  nra.       ■  Bupbormio  Satyr. 
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souldier,  assies  that  reason  of  his  malady  :  ^He  oflended  in  all  those  six 
non-natural  things,  which  were  the  outward  causes,  from  which  came  those 
inward  obstructions ;  and  so  in  the  rest. 

These  six  non-natural  things  are  diet,  retention,  and  evacuation,  which 
are  more  material  than  the  other,  because  they  make  new  matter,  or  else  are 
convenant  in  keeping  or  expelling  it.     The  other  four  are,  air,  exercise, 
sleeping,  waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  dlter  the  matter. 
The  first  of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  and  causeth  me- 
lancholy, as  it  offends  in  substance  or  accidents,  that  is,  quantity,  quality, 
or  the  like.    And  well  it  may  be  called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as 
^Femelius  holds,  t^  hath  such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields 
the  matter  and  sustenance  of  them  ;  for  neither  air,  nor  perturbations,  nor 
any  of  those  other  evident  causes,  take  place  or  work  this  effect,  except  the 
constitution  of  body  and  preparation  of  humours  do  concur ;  that  a  mxtn 
may  say,  this  diet  is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will ; 
and  from  this  alone,  melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies  arise.    Many 
physicians,  I  confess,  have  written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of  meats;  as,  namely,  Galen,  Isaac  the 
Jew;    Halyabbas,  Avicenna,  Mesne,   Arabians;   Gordonius,   Villanovanus, 
Wecker,  Johannes  Bruerinus,  sitologiade  Esculentis  et  Poculentis,  Michael 
Savanarola,   Tract.  2.  cap.  8.     Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regimine  se- 
num,  Curio  in  his  comment  on  Schola  Salerna,  Godefridus  Stekius  arte 
med.  Marsilius  Ck>gnatus,  Ficinus,  Ranzovius,  Fonseca,  Lessius,  Magninus, 
regim.  sanitatis,  Frietagius,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  &c.  besides  many  other  in 
®  English ;  and  almost  every  pecuhar  physician  discourseth  at  large  of  all 
peculiar  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melancholy.     Yet,  because  these  books  are 
not  at  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly  touch  what  kind  of  meats  ingender 
this  humour,  through  their  several  species,  and  which  are  to  be  avoided. 
How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits  first,  and  after  humours, 
by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our  body,  Femelius  and 
others  will  shew  you.     I  hasten  to  the  thing  it  self;  and,  first,  of  such  diet  as 
offends  in  substance. 

Beef]  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in 
the  second,  saith  Gal.  I.  3.  c.l.de  alim.fac.)  is  condemned  by  him,  and  all 
succeeding  authors,  to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood ;  good  for  such  as  are 
sound,  and  of  a  strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men,  if  ordered  aright, 
corned,  young,  of  an  ox,  for  all  gelded  meats  in  every  species  are  held  best ;  or, 
if  old,  ^  such  as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and 
Sabellicus  commend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best,  and  easiest  of 
digestion ;  we  commend  ours ;  but  alF  is  rejected  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a 
resty  hfe,  any  ways  inclined  to  melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion.  Tales 
(Galen  thinks)  defacili  melancholicis  €egritudinibus  capiuntur. 

Pork.]  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  but  alto- 
gether  unfit  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  or  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or 
mind  ;  too  moist,  full  of  humours,  and  therefore  noxia  delicatisy  saith  Sava- 
narola, ex  earum  usu  ut  dubitetur,  an  fehris  quartana  generetur :  naught 
for  qneasie  stomachs,  in  so  much,  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a  quartan 
ague. 

Ooat.l    Savanarola  discommends  goats  flesh,  and  so  doth  *  Bruerinus, 

■  Fedt  omnia  deliete,  qo«  fieri  peasant,  eirca  re*  sex  non  naturales ;  et  em  ftiemnt  eanssa  extrinsecv 
n  aaibns  wwtca  OTt«  sunt  obstmctiones.  ^  Path.  1. 1.  c.  8.  Maxiinam  In  gigneudis  morbis  rim  ob- 
tlnet,  pabaian,  materianiqae  morbi  saggerens :  nam  nee  sb  aSre,  nee  a  perturbationibus,  re\  aliis 
tridnitibits  canssis  morbi  sunt,  nisi  consentiat  corporis  pr«paratio,  et  bnmorum  eonstituUo.  Ut  semei 
dieaa,  nna  gnla  est  omnium  morborum  mater,  etiamsi  alius  est  genitor.  Ah  hae  morbi  sponte  luepe 
cmanant,  nnOi  alU  eogente  e^nssft.  •  Cogan,  Bilot,  Vanhan,  Vener.  *  Frietagius.  •  Non  lau- 
dator, melaneholienm  pnebet  alimentum. 
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1. 13.  c.  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rammish ;  and  therefore  supposeth  it 
will  breed  rank  and  filthy  substance :  yet  kid,  such  as  are  young  and  tender, 
Isaac  excepts,  Bruerinus,  and  Galen,  L  I.e.  \.  de alimentorum  facultatibus. 

Hart.]  Hart  J  and  reddeer^  ^hath  an  evil  name;  it  yields  gross  nutri- 
ment ;  a  strong  and  great  grained  meat,  next  unto  a  horse,  which  although 
some  countries  eat,  as  Tartars  and  they  of  China,  yet  <  Galen  condemns. 
Young  foals  are  as  commonly  eaten  in  Spain,  as  red  deer,  and,  to  fiimish 
their  navies,  about  Malaga  especially,  often  used.  But  such  meats  ask  long 
baking  or  seething,  to  qualifie  them ;  and  yet  all  will  not  serve. 

Venison,  Fallow  Deer,]  All  venison  is  melancholy,  and  begets  bad 
blood  :  a  pleasant  meat  in  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more  parks  in 
England  than  there  are  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  'Tis 
somewhat  better,  hunted,  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery ; 
but  generally  bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Hare.]  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion :  it  breeds 
incubus,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams ;  so  doth  all  venison,  and  is 
condemned  by  a  jury  of  physicians.  M  izaldus  and  some  others  say  that  hare 
is  a  merry  meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  as  Martials  epigram  testifies 
to  Gellia ;  but  this  is  per  acddens,  because  of  Uie  good  sport  it  makes,  merry 
company,  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not 
otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Conies.]  '^Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus  compares  them 
to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  samt.  part.  3.  c.  17 :  yet  young  rabbets,  by  all 
men,  are  approved  to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  hard  of  digestion,  breed  melancholy. 
Areteeus,  lib.  7.  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  ^bowels,  brains,  entrals, 
marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
&c.  They  are  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib.2.  part. 3.  Magninus, par/. 3.  cap.  17. 
Bruerinus,  lib.  12.     Savanarola,  Rub.  32.  Tract.  2. 

Milk.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds,  &c. 
increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome),  J  Some 
except  asses  milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good, 
especially  for  young  children ;  but,  because  soon  turned  to  corruption,^  not 
good  for  those  that  have  unclean  stomacks,  are  subject  to  headach,  or  have 
green  wounds,  stone,  Sec.  Of  all  cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call 
Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best.  Ex  vetustis  pessimus,  the  older,  stronger, 
and  harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  discourseth  hi  his  Epistle  to  Melancthon, 
cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5.  Oal.  3.  de  cibis  boni  sued,  Sfc. 

Fowl.]  Amongst  fowl,  ^peacocks  and  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl,  are  for- 
bidden, as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  hems,  cranes,  coots,  didappers,  waterhens, 
with  all  those  teals,  curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in 
winter  out  of  Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Friezland,  which  half  the  year 
are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  these  be  fair  in 
feathers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good  outside  (like  hypocrites),  white  in 
plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melan- 
choly meat.  Oravant  et  putrefaciunt  stomackumy  saith  Isaac,  part,  5.  de  vol. 
their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable ;  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  disproves. 

Fishes.]  Rhasis  and  ™  Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed 
viscosities,  slimy  nutriment,  httle  and  humorous  nourishment ;  Savanarola 

'  Male  alit  eerrina  (inqait  Frietagius) :  crutiasimum  et  atribiltfium  Buppeditat  alimentum.  >  Lib. 
de  subtiliw.  dlmik,  £quiaa  caro  et  asinina  equinis  danda  eat  hominibua  «t  aaininis.  ^  Param  abaunt 
a  naturft  leporem.  Bruerinua,  1. 13.  cap.  25.  puUorum  tenera  et  optima.  *  lllaadabilia  aueci  nauaeam 
prorocant  i  Plao.  Altomar.  ^  Curio.  Frietuiua,  Macninua.  oart  3^  c^.  17. — Memirialia,  de 
Mffect.  lib.  1.  c.  10,  exoepta  all  milk  meata  in  hypoenondriacal  melaaeholy,  *  weeker.  Syntax,  theor. 
p.  8.  laaae,  Bruer.  lib.  15.  cap.  30,  et  31.       ■  Cap.  18.  part  8. 
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adds  cold,  moist ;  and  phlegmatick,  Isaac ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all 
cold  and  melancholy  complexions.  Others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only, 
among  fresh-water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  craw-fish  (which  Bright  approves, 
cap.  6),  and  such  as  are  bred  in  muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste 
of  mud,  as  Franciscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines.  {Lib,  de  aquatilibus) 

Nam  places  ornnca.  qui  stagna  laeoaqve  ftefDcntant. 

Semper  plus  succi  deterioris  habent 

All  flsh,  that  standing  pools  and  lakes  firequent, 
Do  ever  yield  bad  j  uyoe  and  nourishment. 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius  (c.d4.  de  piscUyus  jluviaL)  highly  magnifies,  and 
saith,  none  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  and  scrupulosi ;  some  scrupulous 
persons :  but  ^  eels  (c.  33.)  he  abhorreth :  in  all  places,  at  all  times,  all 
physicians  detest  them,  especially  about  the  solstice.  Gomesius  {lib.  1 .  c.  22. 
de  sale)  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilifie,  and, 
above  the  rest,  dryed,  sowced,  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  fumados,  red-herrings, 
sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish.  ^  Tim.  Bright  excepts 
lobster  and  crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contra- 
dicts, lib.  22.  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  congre,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackerel, 
skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.  Franciscus  Bon- 
suetus accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  in  his  book  de 
Piscium  naturd  et  praparatione,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1544, 
(with  most  elegant  pictures)  esteems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat. 
Paulus  Jovius,  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  appiroves  of  it ;  so  doth 
Dubravius  in  his  books  of  fish-ponds.  Frietagius  p  extols  it  for  an  excellent 
wholesome  meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank  ;  and  so  do 
most  of  our  countrey  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no  other 
fish.  But  this  controversie  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgement,  by  Bruerinus, 
/.  22.  c.  13.  The  difference  riseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  ^  sometimes 
muddy,  sometimes  sweet :  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is,  from  whence  they 
be  taken.  In  like  manner  almost,  we  may  conclude  of  other  fresh  fish.  But 
see  more  in  Rondeletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  lib.  7.  cap.  22.  Isaac,  /.  1.  espe- 
cially Hippolytus  Salvianus,  who  is  instar  omnium,  solus,  Sfc.  Howsoever 
they  may  be  wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good.  P.  Fo- 
restus,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations,  ■'relates,  that  Carthusian  firyers,  whose 
living  is  most  part  fish,  are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order ; 
and  that  he  found  by  experience,  bemg  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at 
Delph  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a 
Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking,  that,  by  solitary  living  and  fish- 
eating,  became  so  misaffected. 

Herbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  find  gourds,  cowcumbers,  cole- 
worts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome 
dreams,  and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  {loc.  affect.  L  3. 
c.  6)  of  all  herbs,  condemns  cabbage;  and  Isaac,  lib.  2.  c.  1.  anima gravi- 
tatemfacit,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  all 
raw  herbs  and  sallets  breed  melancholy  blood,  except  bugloss  and  lettice. 
Qrato  {consil.  21.  lib.  2)  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borrage, 
bugloss,  fennel,  parsly,  dill,  bawm,  succory.  Magninus,  {regim.  sanitatis, 
3.  part.  cap.  31)  omnes  herbcR  simpliciter  malce,  vid  cibi:  all  herbs  are  simply 
evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).     So  did  that  scoffing  cook  in  *  Plautus  hold. 

■  Omni  loeo  et  omni  tempore  medlct  detestantnr  anguillaa*  pisaertim  drea  aolstitium.  Damnantnr 
turn  sudt  tnm  i^ris.  •  Uap.  6.  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy.  r  Optime  nutrit,  omnium  judicio, 
biter  p«im»  not«  places  susta  prnatanti.  «  Non  est  dubium,  aulo,  pro  Tiyarioram  aitu  ac  naturil, 
maisnaa  alimentorum  soniantur diiliprentlas,  alibi  suaviores,  alibi  lutulentlorei.  '  Obseryat.  16.  .lib.  10. 
•  Wiudolas,  act.  3.  seen.  2. 
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-Non  e^o  eoDnam  condio,  ut  alii  coqui  aolent, 


Qui  mihl  condite  praU  in  patioiB  proferunt, 
Boves  qui  convivas  faclunt,  herbasque  aggerunt. 

Like  other  cooks,  I  do  not  supper  dress, 

That  put  whole  medows  in  a  platter. 
And  make  no  better  of  the  guests  than  boeyea. 

With  herbs  and  grass  to  feed  them  fatter. 

Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  whole  dinner  of  herbs  and  sallets 
(which  our  said  Plautus  calb  ccenas  terrestres,  Horace,  coenas  sine  sanguine) ; 
by  which  means,  as  he  follows  it, 


*IIie  homines  tam  bnevem  vitam  colunt 
Qui  herbas  hujusmodi  in  alyum  suam  congemnt : 
Formidolosum  dictii,  non  esu  modo, 
Quas  herbas  pecudes  non  edunt.  homines  edunt. 

Their  lires,  that  eat  such  herbs,  must  needs  be  short ; 
And  *ti8  a  fearfiil  thing  for  to  report. 
That  men  should  feed  on  such  a  kind  of  meat. 
Which  very  juments  would  refuse  to  eat. 

**  They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to  be  eaten  of  all  men  raw,  though 
qualified  with  oyl,  but  in  broths,  or  otherwise.  See  more  of  these  in  every 
"  husbandman  and  herbalist. 

Roots,]  Roots  {etsi  quarundam  gentium  opes  sint,  saith  Bruerinus — the 
wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food)  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome 
to  the  head ;  as  onyons,  garlick,  scallions,  turneps,  carrets,  radishes,  pars- 
nips. Crato  (lib.  2.  consiL  11)  disallows  all  roots;  though  ^some  approve 
of  parsnips  and  potatoes.  *  Magninus  is  of  Cratos  opinion — y  they  trouble 
the  mind^  sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brainy  make  men  mad,  especially  gar- 
lick,  onyons,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  them  a  year  together.  Guianerius 
{tract,  15.  cap,  2)  complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus, 
even  parsnips  themselves,  which  are  the  best;  Lib,  9.  cap,  14.  pastinacarum 
usus  succos  gignit  improbos. 

Fruits,]  Crato  {consil.  21.  lib,  1)  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fruits,  as 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts,  medlers,  serves,  &c.  San- 
guinem  infciunt,  saith  Villanovanus ;  they  infect  the  blood ;  and  putrifie  it, 
Magninus  holds,  and  must  not  therefore  be  taken,  vid  dbi,  aut  quantitate 
magna,  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.  '  Cardan  makes 
that  a  cause  of  their  continual  sickness  at  Fessa  in  Africk,  because  they  live  so 
much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day,  Laurentius  approves  of  many 
fruits  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  which  others  disallow,  and,  amongst  the 
rest,  apples,  (which  some  likewise  commend)  as  sweetings,  pairmains,  pip- 
pins, as  good  against  melancholy ;  but  to  him  that  is  any  way  inclined  to  or 
touched  with  this  melancholy,  ^Nicholas  Piso,  in  his  Practicks,  forbids  all 
fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not  raw.  Amongst 
other  firuits,  ** Bruerinus  (out  of  Galen)  excepts  grapes  and  figs;  but  I  find 
them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse.]  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  pease,  fitches,  &c.  they  fill  the  brain 
(saith  Isaac)  with  gross  fumes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome 
dreams.  And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of  old,  may 
be  for  ever  applyed  to  melancholy  rxien,  A  fabis  abstinete;  eat  no  pease  nor 
beans.  Tet,  to  such  as  will  needs  eat  them,  I  would  give  this  counsel ;  to  pre- 
pare them  according  to  those  rules  that  Amoldus  Villanovanus  and  Frietagius 
prescribe,  for  eating  and  dressing  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse,  Sec. 

Spices]  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are,  for  that  cause, 
forbidden  by  our  physicians,  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as 

« Plantas,  ibid.  «  Quare  recttus  valetudini  sue  qnisque  eonsolet,  qui,  laps^  priorum  parentum  me- 
mor,  ees  plane  vel  omiserlt  rel  parce  degustftrit.  Kersleins,  cap.  4.  de  vero  usa  med.  *  In  Misaldo  de 
Horto,  P.  Crescent  Herbastein.  &c.  ^  Cap.  13.  part.  3.  Bright,  in  his  Tract  of  Mel.  « InteUeetum 
tarbant,  produeunt  insaniam.  r  Audin,  {Inqa"  Magnin.)  quod,  si  qnU  ex  eils  per  annum  continae 
eomedat,  in  insaniam  eaderet.  e.  13.  Improbi  sueci  sunt  ea.p.  18.  >De  rcrum  varietat.  In  FessA 
plerumque  morbosi,  quod  fructus  comedant  ter  in  die.       *  Cap.  de  mel.       ^  Lib.  11.  c.  3. 
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pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  dates,  &c.  hony  and  sugar.  ^  Some 
except  hony  :  to  those  that  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable ;  but  ^  dulcia  se  in 
bilem  vertunt ;  they  are  obstructiye.  Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spice  (in  a 
consultation  of  his  for  a  melancholy  schoolmaster),  omnia  aromatica,  et  quid" 
quid  sanguinem  adurit:  so  doth  Femelius,  consil.  45;  Guianerius,  tract.  15. 
c.  2 ;  Mercuriahs,  cons,  189.  To  these  I  may  add  all  sharp  and  sowre  things, 
luscious,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oyl,  vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt ;  as 
sweet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gromesius  in  his  books 
de  sale  J  {L  1.  c.  21.)  highly  commends  salt ;  so  doth  Codronchus  (in  his  tract, 
de  sale  absinthiiy  Lemn.  /.  3.  c.  9.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Yet  common  expe- 
rience finds  salt,  and  salt-meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease  :  and 
for  that  cause,  belike,  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so 
much  as  in  their  bread,  ut  sine  perturhatione  anima  esset,  saith  mine  author 
— that  their  souls  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Brettd,]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  pease,  beans,  oats,  rye,  or 
*  over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  often  spoken  against  as  causing 
melancholy  juyce  and  wind.  John  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  contends  much  for  the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  bread.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  him,  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats 
and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he  doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland, 
Wales,  and  a  tJiird  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread ; 
that  it  was  as  wholsome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment. 
And  yet  Wecker  (out  of  Galen),  calls  it  horse  meat,  and  fitter  for  juments 
than  men,  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself,  {Lib,  1.  De  cUns  boni  et 
mali  sued)  more  largely  discoursing  of  com  and  brecui. 

WineJ]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as 
Muscadine,  Malmsie,  AUegant,  Rumny,  Brownbastard,  Metheglen,  and  the 
like,  of  which  they  have  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy — ^all  such  made 
drinks  are  hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  cholerick 
complexion,  young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy:  for  many  times  the 
drinking  of  wine  alone  causeth  it.  Arculanus  (c.  16  in  9.  Rhasis)  puts  in 
^wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianerius 
{Tract  15.  c.  2)  tells  a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertain- 
ment in  his  house,  that,  ^in  one  moneths  space,  were  both  melancholy  by  drink" 
ing  of  wine  :  one  did  nought  but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Galen  (/.  de  caussis 
morb.  c.  3),  Matthiolus  (on  Dioscorides)  and,  above  all  other,  Andreas  Ba- 
chius  (/.  3.  18,  19,  20)  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come 
by  wine.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  me- 
lancholy, a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physick ;  and  so  doth  Mercurisdis  grant, 
consil,  25.  In  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as  to  most  melancholy 
men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry,']  Cider  and  Perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and,  for 
that  cause,  to  be  neglected ;  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beer,]  Beer,  if  it  be  over  new  or  over  stale,  over  strong,  or  not  sod, 
smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sowr,  is  most  unwholsome,  frets,  and  gauls,  &c. 
Henricus  Ayrerus,  in  ^  a  consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy,  discommends  beer ;  so  doth  *  Crato  (in  that  excel- 
lent counsel  of  his,  lib,  2.  consil.  21)  as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But 
he  means,  belike,  that  thick,  black  Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts 
of  J  Germany. 

•Bright  (c.  Sb)  excepts honr.  ' Hor.  apad  Scoltxium,  consiL  186.  'Ne  comedaa  enutam,  cho- 
leram  gaia  gignit  adiutam.  Schol.  Sal.  rVinmn  tarbidum.  c  Ex  yinl  potentis  btbitione,  dao  Aie- 
manni  m  uno  menae  melancholici  facU  sunt.  ^  Hildesheim,  spieU.  fol.  978.  >  Craasum  generat 
sangumem.       i  About  Dantiiek,  Inspruek,  Hamburg,  Lypsick. 
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-nUspUaiutiUi, 


DuAbibitar;  nil  clarlus  est,  dam  mingltar;  unde 
ConsUt,  quod  muiUi  teces  in  corpoK  Unqmt 

Npthing  comes  in  so  thick ; 
Nothing  goes  out  so  thin  ; 
It  must  needs  follow,  then. 
The  drugs  are  left  witliin— > 

as  that  old  ^  poet  scoffed,  calling  it  Stygia  monstrum  conforme  paludi,  a 
monstrous  drmk,  like  the  river  Styx.  But  let  them  say  as  they  list,  to 
such  as  are  accustomed  unto  it,  'tis  a  most  wholsome  ('so  Polydor  Virgil 
calleth  it)  and  a  pleasant  drink ;  it  is  more  subtil  and  better  for  the  hop,  that 
rarities  it,  and  hath  an  especial  vertue  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists 
confess,  Fuchsius  approves,  lib,  2.  sect,  2.  instii,  cap,  11.  and  many 
others. 

Waters.]  Standing  waters,  thick  and  ill  coloured,  such  as  come  forth  of 
pools  and  motes,  where  hemp  hath  been  steeped,  or  slimy  fishes  hve,  are  most 
un wholsome,  putrified,  and  Aill  of  mites,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  cor- 
rupt, impure,  by  reason  of  the  suns  heat,  and  still  standing.  They  cause  foul 
distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  are  unfit  to  make  drink  of,  to 
dress  meat  with,  or  to  be  "^used  about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are 
good  for  many  domestical  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  otherwise.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  such  fat  standing 
waters  make  the  best  beer,  and  that  seething  doth  defecate  it,  as  '^  Cardan 
holds  (lib,  13.  subtil,)  it  mends  the  substance  and  savour  of  it ;  but  it  b  a 
paradox.  Such  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholsome  as  the  other,  as 
®  Jobertus  truly  justifieth,  out  of  Galen,  {Paradox,  dec,  1 ,  Paradox,  5.)  Uiat 
the  seething  of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  purge  or  purifie  them.  Pliny  {lib, 
31.  c.  3.)  is  of  the  same  tenent;  and  P.  Crescentius,  agricult,  lib.  1.  et  lib, 
4.  c,  11.  et  c.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  /.  4.  de  nat.  aquaruniy  such 
waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  (by  the  testimony  of  p  Galen)  breed 
agues,  dropsies,  pleurisies,  splenetick  and  melancholy  passions,  hurt  the 
eyes,  cause  a  bad  temperature,  and  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with 
bad  colour.  This  Jobertus  stifiy  maintains,  {Paradox,  lib.  I,  part,  5,)  that 
it  causeth  bleer  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  it. 
This,  which  they  say,  stands  wiUi  good  reason :  for,  as  geographers  relate,  the 
water  of  Astracan  breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  *)  Axius,  or  (as  now  called) 
Verduri,  the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it. 
Ahacmon,  now  Peleca,  another  stream  in  Thessaly,  turns  cattle  most  part 
white,  si  potui  ducas,  I.  Aubanus  Bohemus  referrs  that  'struma,  or  poke  of 
the  Bavarians  and  Styrians,  to  the  nature  of  their  waters,  as  "  Munster  doth 
that  of  the  Valesians,  in  the  Alps ;  and  ^  Bodine  supposeth  the  stuttering  of 
some  &milies  in  Aquitania,  about  Labden,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  the  filth  is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies.  So  that  they  that 
use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs  have  muddy, 
ill-coloured,  impure,  and  infirm  bodies ;  and,  because  the  body  works  upon 
the  mind,  they  shall  have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy 
spirits,  and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound, 
artificial,  made  dishes,  of  which  our  cooks  afford  us  a  great  variety,  as  taylors 
do  fashions  in  our  apparel.  Such  are  ^puddings  stuffed  with  blood,  or 
otherwise  composed,  baked  meats,  sowced,  indurate  meats,  firyed,  and*  broiled, 

It  Henricus  Abrineensis.  *  Potus  turn  sah&brb  turn  jucundus,  LI.  *  Oalen.  L  1.  ds  smi.  taeud. 
Cavendc  sunt  aquB  qu»  ex  stagnis  hauriuntur,  et  qu»  turbide  et  male  olentes,  &c.  ■  Innoxium 
xvddit  et  bene  ofentem.  •  Contendit  h«c  vitia  eoctione  non  emendari.  p  Lib.  de  bonitate  aquas. 
Uydropem  anget,  febres  putridas,  splenem,  tusses ;  nocet  ocuUs ;  malum,  habitum  oorporb  et  eolorem. 
«Mag.  Nigritatem  inducit,  si  jpeoora  biberint  'Aquo  ex  nivibiu  coaeta  strumosos  faoiunt 
•  Cosmog. T  3.  eap.  36.  *  Method,  hist  eap.  5.  BalbuUunt  Labdoni  in  Aquitanii  ob  aquas ;  atque 
hi  morbi  ab  aquis  in  corpora  dttrivantur.       ■  jSdulia  ex  sanguine  et  luflbcato  parta.    Httdesbelm. 
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battered  meats,  conditey  powdered,  and  over'-dryed,  ^  all  cakes,  simnels,  buns, 
cracknels  made  with  butter,  ^ice,  dl^c.  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  salsages,  and 
tboee  several  sawces,  sharp,  or  over  sweet,  of  which  sdentia  popimsy  (as 
Seneca  calls  it)  hath  served  those  ^Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes, 
which  Adrian  the  Sixth,  pope,  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of  his  pre- 
decessour  Leo  decimus ;  and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigality  have  in- 
vaited  in  this  age.  These  do  generally  ingender  gross  humours,  fill  the 
stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  those  inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Mon* 
tanus  {cansiL  22)  gives  instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that,  by  eating  such 
tart  sawces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  over-much  de- 
lighted, became  melancholy,  and  was  evil  affected.  Such  examples  are  fioni- 
liar  and  common. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Quantity  of  Dyet  a  Came. 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding  from  the  substance  it  self  of  meat, 
and  quality  of  it,  in  ill-dressing  a^d  preparmg.  as  there  is  from  the  quantity,  dis- 
order of  time  and  place,  unseasonaole  use  or  it, "  intemperance,  over-much  or 
over-little  taking  of  it.  Atruesayingit  is,  P/ur^scropu/a^uam^/acfttc^;  this 
gluttony  kills  more  than  the  sword ;  this  omnivorantia,et  homicidagula,  this  all 
devouring,  and  murdering  gut.  And  that  of  ^  Pliny  is  truer :  simple  diet  is  the 
best :  heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious,  and  sawces  worse ;  many 
dishes  bring  many  diseases.  *  Avicen  cryes  out,  that  nothing  is  worse  than  to 
feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the  time  of  meals  longer  than  ordinary  ; 
from  thence  proceed  our  infirmities ;  and  ^t\s  the  fountain  of  all  diseases ^ 
iohich  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours.  Thence,  salth  *  Pemelius, 
come  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia,  plethora,  cachexia,  bradypep- 
sia  ;  ^  hinc  subitte  mortes,  atque  intestata  senectus ;  suddain  death,  ^c.  and 
what  not  ? 

As  a  lamp  is  choaked  with  a  multitude  of  oyl,  or  a  little  fire  with  overmuch 
wood,  quite  extinguished ;  so  is  the  natural  neat,  with  immoderate  eating, 
strangled  in  the  body.  Pemiciosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile,  one 
saith — an  insatiable  paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  dis- 
eases, both  of  body  and  mine}*  ^Mercurialis  will  have  it  a  peculiar  cause  of 
this  private  disease.  Solenander  (consiL  5.  sect.  3)  illustrates  this  of  Mercu- 
rialis,  with  an  example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ab  intempestivis  comissationi- 
bus,  unseasonable  feasting.  ^  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
counsel,  21.  lib.  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause.  But  what 
need  I  seek  farther  for  proo&  ?  Hear  *  Hippocrates  himself,  lib.  2,  aphoris.  1 0, 
Impure  bodies,  the  more  they  are  nourished^  the  more  they  are  f^urt ;  for  the 
nourishment  is  putrifed  rvith  vicious  humours. 

And  yet,  for  aU  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfetting  and  drunken- 
ness, see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind.  Read  what  Johannes  Stuckius 
hath  written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volumn  De  Antiguorum  Con- 
viviis,  a^d  of  our  present  age  :  quam  ^portentoscB  cosncB,  prodigious  suppers  : 
^quiy  dum  inv%t<pit  ad  cosnam,  efferunt  ad  sepulcrum,  what  Pagos,  Epictires, 


in  Arignion.  Stephan.  '  Animn  negotiam  ilia  faceuit,  et  de  templo  Dei  immundum  alabulum  iacit. 
Peletiiis,  10.  c.  r  lib.  11.  c  At.  Hominl  cibua  utillMlniut  Bintplex ;  afenrcUo  ciborum  peatifcia, 
et  oondimenta  pernieioaa ;  multoa  morboa  midta  fereula  fenint.        *91  l>i?o<  S«  c.    Nihil  detarioa 


*  ImpQffa  corpora  qoaato  magia  natxia,  tantomagia  Imlia ;  putrenoil  enini  aUmenUini  vinoMit*  WVBfkr. 
HTidC  Ooclen.  d«  portentoaia  coBnia,  &c    Puteani  Com.       s  Amb.  libt  ito  'cju.  eap»  14. 
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Apicios,  Heliogables  our  times  afford  ?    LucuUus  ghost  walks  still ;  and  eyery 
man  desires  to  sup  in  Apollo :  JEsops  costly  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up. 

**  Magis  illajuvant,  qucB  pluris  emuntur :  the  dearest  cates  are  best ;  and 

'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  bestow  twenty  or  thirty  pound  on  a  dish,  some  thou- 
sand crowns  upon  a  dinner.  *  Muley-Hamet,  king  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  spent 
three  pound  on  the  sawce  of  a  capon  :  it  is  nothing  in  our  times :  we  scorn  all 
that  is  cheap.  We  loath  the  very  ^  lights  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  notes)  be- 
cause it  comes  free  ;  and  we  are  off  ended  vnth  the  suns  heat,  and  those  cool 
blasts,  because  we  buy  them  not.  This  air  we  breathe  is  so  common,  we  care 
not  for  it ;  nothing  pleaseth  but  what  is  dear.  And,  if  we  be  *  witty  in  any 
thing,  it  is  adgulam :  if  we  study  at  all,  it  is  erudito  luxu,  to  please  the  palat, 
and  to  satisfie  the  gut.  A  cook  of  old  was  a  base  knave  (as  "^  Livy  complains), 
but  now  a  great  man  in  request :  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science  : 
cooks  are  gentlemen  :  venter  deus.  They  wear  their  brains  in  their  bellies^ 
and  their  guts  in  their  heads,  (as  ^  Agrippa  taxed  some  parasites  of  his  time) 
rushing  on  their  own  destruction,  as  if  a  man  should  run  upon  the  point  of  a 
sword  ;  usaue  dum  rumpantur,  comedunt :  ^  all  day,  all  night,  let  ^e  physi- 
cian say  wnat  he  will — imminent  danger  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to 
seize  upon  them — they  will  eat  till  they  vomit,  {edunt  ut  vomant ;  vomunt  ut 
edant,  saith  Seneca;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo  transitu  ciborum 
nutriri  judicatus  ;  his  meat  did  pass  through,  and  away)  or  till  they  burst 
again,  p  Strage  animantium  ventrem  onerant :  and  rake  over  all  the  world, 
as  so  many  ^  slaves,  belly-gods,  and  land-serpents ;  et  totus  orbis  ventri  nimis 
■angustus ;  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfie  their  appetite.  **  Sea,  land,  rivers, 
lakes,  Sfc.  may  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts.  To  make  up  the  mess, 
what  immoderate  drinking  in  every  place  !  Senem potum pota  trahebat  anus  ; 
how  they  flock  to  the  tavern !  as  if  they  were  fruges  consumere  nati,  bom  to 
no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  (Hke  Offellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  gui,  dum  vixit,  aut  bibit  aut  minxit)  as  so  many  casks  to  hold  wine ; 
yea,  worse  than  a  cask,  that  marrs  wine,  and  it  self  is  not  marred  by  it.  Yet 
these  are  brave  men ;  Silenus  ebrius  was  no  braver :  et  qua  fuerunt  vitia^ 
mores  sunt ;  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour  :  nunc  vero  res  ista 
€0  rediit  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  30.  in  5.  Ephes.  comments)  u/  effeminate  riden- 
deeque  ignavia  loco  habeatur,  nolle  inebriari ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass,  that 
he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk-sop,  a  clown,  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not 
drink,  fit  for  no  company  :  he  is  your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no 
disparagement  now  to  stagger  in  the  streets,  reel,  rave,  &c.  but  much  to  his 
fame  and  renown ;  as, in  like  case,  Epidicus  told  Thesprio  his  fellow  servant,  in 
the  'poet.  JEdepol  I  f acinus  improbum,  one  urged ;  the  other  replied,  A  tjam 
aliifecere  idem ;  erit  illi  ilia  res  honori :  'tis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many 
brave  examples  to  bear  one  out;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain,  and  carry 
his  Uquor  well :  the  sole  contention,  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow 
soonest.  Tis  the  summum  bonum  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  life  and 
soul,  {tantd  dulcedine  aff'ectant,  saith  Pliny,  lib.  14.  cap.  12,  ut  magnapars 
nan  aliud  vittB  prcemium  intelligat)  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together 
in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Muscovites  do  in  their  mede-inns, 
and  Turks  in  their  co£fee-houses,  which  much  resemble  our  taverns :  they  will 
labour  hard  all  day  long,  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  totius  anni  labores 

k  JuTenaL  >  Ooieciurdin.  ^  Na.  quott  4.  ca.  ult  CuUdio  est  lamen  ipratuitum ;  dolet  quod 
Bolem,  quod  •piritum,  em^re  non  potaimua,  quod  hie  aSr,  non  emptua,  exfacili,  fte.  adeo  nihil  placet, 
niii  qumi  earum  est  '  Ingeniost  ad  gulam.  ■  Glim  rile  mancipium,  nunc  in  omni  mtimatione ; 
nunc  an  haberi  cospta,  ftc.  ■  Epist  96.  1.  7.  quonim  in  Tentre  Ingenium,  in  patinis,  &e.  •  In 

lueem  canat  Sertorius.  »  Seneca.  «  Mancipia  sole,  dapes  non  sapore  sed  sumptu  «stimantes. 
Seneca,  contol.  ad  HelTiam.  'Savientia  guttaia  suiaTe  non  poasunt  nurii  et  maiia.  .fineaa  SyU 
rfais,  de  miser.  rnriaL       •  Plantua. 
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(as  St.  Ambrose  adds)  in  a  tipling  feast ;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca 
taxeth  some  in  his  times,  pervertunt  officia  noctis  et  lucis;  when  we  rise,  they 
commonly  go  to  bed,  hke  our  Antipodes, 

Nosque  ubi  primiiB  equis  Orlens  afflarit  anhelia, 
UUb  sera  moena  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius, 

*  Noctes  vigilabat  ad  ipsum 


Haae ;  diem  totum  stertebat 


Smyndiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set,  so  much  as  once  in 
twenty  years.  Verres,  against  whom  TuUy  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he 
never  was  extra  tectum,  vix  extra  tectum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  "  still 
wenching,  and  drinking ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our 
dayes.  They  have  gymnasia  bibonum,  schools  and  rendezvous ;  these  Cen- 
taures  and  Lapithee  toss  pots  and  bowls,  as  so  many  balls,  invent  new  tricks, 
as  salsages,  anchoves,  tobacco,  caveare,  pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes, 
&c.  innumerable  salt  meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt 
themselves  by  taking  antidotes,  ^  to  carry  their  drink  the  better ;  ^  and,  when 
naught  else  serves,  they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their 
gorge,  that  they  may  return  to  drink  afresh.  They  make  laws,  insanas 
leges,  contra  bibendifallacias,  and  y  brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crown- 
ing that  man  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  drunken  predecessours  have  done, 
('  quid  ego  video  ?  Ps,  Cum  corond  Pseudolum  ebrium  tuum)  and,  when 
they  are  dead,  will  have  a  can  of  wine,  with  *  Marons  old  woman,  to  be  en- 
graven on  their  tombs.  So  they  triumph  in  villany,  and  justifie  their  wicked- 
ness, with  Rabelais,  that  French  Lucian,  *^  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body 
than  physick,  because  there  be  more  old  drunkards,  than  old  physicians." 
Many  such  frothy  arguments  they  have,  ^  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to 
do  as  they  do,  and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  glew  like  to  that  of  good  fellow- 
ship.) So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  Nero,  Bonosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome 
(or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  stiled  of  old,  as  ^  Ignatius  proves  out  of  some 
old  coyns) ;  so  do  many  great  men  still,  as  **  Heresbachius  observes.  When 
a  prince  drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  poet, 

(•  ille  impiger  haosit 

Spumantem  pateram) 

and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the  spectators  will 
applaud  him ;  the  ^bishop  himself,  (if  he  belye  them  not)  with  his  chaplain, 
will  stand  by,  and  do  as  much ;  0  dignum  prindpe  haustum  !  'twas  done 
like  a  prince.  Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish  : 
velut  infundibula,  integras  obbas  exhauriunt,  et  in  monstrosis  poculis  ipsi 
monstrosi  monstrosius  epotant,  making  barrels  of  their  bellies,  Incredibile 
dictu,  (as  8  one  of  their  own  countrymen  complains)  **  guan^um  liquoris  im- 
modestissima  gens  capiat,  Sfc.  How  they  love  a  man  that  will  be  drunk, 
crown  him  and  honour  him  for  it,  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab 
him,  kill  him :  a  most  intolerable  ofience,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  ^  He  is 
a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink  with  him,  as  Munster  relates  of  the 
Saxons.  So,  in  Poland,  he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow, 
(saith  Alexander  Gaguinus)  J  that  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his 

*  Hor.  ■Diei  brerftu  coiiTiriis,  noctis  longitudostupris,  conterebatur.  *  Et,  quo  plus  caplant, 
Irritamenta  excositantur.  ^Foras  portantur,  ut  ad  convivium  reportentur;  repleriut  exhauriant, 
et  ezhauiire  at  bibant.    Ambros.  J  Ingentia  vasa,  relut  ad  osteatationem,  fte.  "Plautus. 

■  Lib.  3.  Anthol.  c.  80.  ^  Oratiam  conciliant  potando.  *  Notis  ad  Casares.  *  Lib.  de  educandis 
principiim  liberis.  *Virg.  <°Idem.  strenui  potoris  episcopi  sacellanus,  cum  ingentem  pateram 
exhaurit  princeps.  i  Bonemus,  in  SaxoniA.  Adeo  immoderate  et  immodeste  ab  ipsis  bibitur,  ut, 
in  compotatiombus  suis,  non  cyathis  solum  et  cantbaris  sat  infundere  possint,  sed  impletum  mulc- 
trale  apponant,  et  scutclla  ii\jecta  hortantur  quemlibet  ad  libitum  potare.  ^  Dictu  incredibile,  quan- 
tum hiyusce  liquoris  immodesta  gens  capiat :  plus  potantem  amicissimnm  babent,  et  serto  coronant, 
inimidssimam  «  contra  qui  non  vult,  et  cede  et  fustibus  expiant.  '  Qui  potare  recusat,  bostis  ba> 
betur ;  et  e»de  nonnumquam  res  expiatur.  i  Qui  melius  bibit  pro  salute  domini,  meliur  habetur 
minister. 
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master ;  he  shall  be  rewarded  as  a  good  serrant,  and  held  the  bravest  fellow, 
that  carries  his  liquor  best ;  when  as  a  brewers  horse  will  bear  much  more 
than  any  sturdy  drinker ;  yet,  for  his  noble  exploits  in  this  kind,  he  shall  be 
accounted  a  most  vafiant  man ;  for  ^  tain  inter  epulasfortis  vir  esse  potest  ac 
in  hello y  as  much  valour  is  to  be  found  in  feasting,  as  in  fighting ;  and  some 
of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet  knights,  will  make  this  gm)d,  and  prove  it. 
Thus  they  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies, 
stifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature,  and  degenerate  into  beasts. 

Some  again  are  in  the  other  extream,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads 
by  too  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  over-precise,  cockney-like,  and  cu- 
nous  in  their  observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Medicina  statica  prescribes — 
just  so  many  ounces  at  dinner  (which  Lessius  enioins),  so  much  at  supper;  not 
a  little  more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours ;  a  dyet  drink 
in  the  mornmg,  cock-broth,  China-brotli,  at  dinner,  plumb-broth,  a  chicken,  a 
rabbet,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a  capon,  the  merry-thought  of  a  hen. 
Sec. — to  sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  offend  in 
over-much  fasting :  pining  a  dayes,  (saith  ^  Guianerius)  and  waking  a  nights,  as 
many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our  times  do.  Anchorites,  monks,  and  the 
rest  of  that  superstitious  rank,  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  that  he 
hath  often  seen  to  have  kapned  in  his  time)  through  immoderate  fasting,  have 
been  freauently  mad.  Of  such  men,  belike,  Hippocrates  speaks,  ( 1  Aphor.  5) 
when  as  ne  saith,  ^  they  more  offend  in  too  sparing  diet,  and  are  worse  dam- 
nified, than  they  thai  feed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

StTBSECT.  III. — Cusix>m  of  Dyet,  Delight,  Appetite,  Necessity,  how  they 

cause  or  hinder. 

No  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception  ;  to  this  therefore 
which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I  shall  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of 
commons)  and  those  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of 
meats,  an  intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  de- 
tracts, and  qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  2  Apkoris.  50.  '^  Such 
things  as  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to,  though  they  be  evil  in  their  own 
nature,  yet  they  are  less  offensive.  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected, 
that  it  were  a  meer  ^  tyranny  to  hve  after  those  strict  rules  of  physick ;  for 
custom  Pdoth  alter  nature  it  self;  and,  to  such  as  are  used  to  them,  it 
makes  bad  meats  wholsome,  and  unseasonable  times  to  cause  no  disorder. 
Cider  and  perry  are  win4y  drinks ;  (so  are  all  fruits  windy  in  themselves, 
cold  most  part)  yet,  in  some  shires  of  ^  England,  Normandy  in  France, 
Guipuscova  in  Spain;  *ti8  their  common  dnnk;  and  they  are  no  whit 
emended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Afnck,  they  live  most  on  roots,  raw 
herbs,  camels  ''milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them ;  which  to  a  stranger  will 
cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacticiniis  vescuniur,  (as  Humfrey  Lluyd 
confesseth,  a  Cambro-Brittain  himself,  in  his  elegant  epistle  to  Abraham 
Ortelius)  they  live  most  on  white  meats;  in  Holland,  on  fish,  roots, 
*  butter ;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  ^  BeDonius  observes,  they  had 
much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  maxima  pars  victims  in  came 
consistit ;  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  (saith  "  Polydor  Virgil)  as  all  northern 

^  Ome.  podta  apod  BtobKun,  aer.  18.  ■  Quldedle  jejunant,  et  noete  Tigilant.  facile  eaduiit  in  me- 
laneboUaxn ;  et  qm  natariB  modum  excedunt,  e.  5.  tract.  15.  e.  %,  LonoA  Aunis  tulerantll,  ut  lit  Mspe 
accidit  qui  tanto  cum  fervore  Deo  «enrire  eupinnt  per  jejuniam,  quoa  maniaci  effidaatar,  ipse  yidi 
Mepe.  ■■  In  tenui  victu  agri  delloqaunt;  ex  quo  fit  utooajori  afflciantur  detrimento,  majorqne  fit 
error  tenni  qoam  pleniore  victu.  "  Qo»  longo  tempore  oonaaeta  aunt,  etiansi  deteriora,  minus  in 
assuetis  moleatare  tolent  «  Qui  medice  Tivit.  mlwre  Tirit.  »  Coniuetudo  altera  natura.  ^  Here- 
fordaliire,  OloueeaterBhire,  Woroeatershire.  '  Leo  Afer.  1.  1.  eolo  eamelorum  laote  oooteiiti,  nil 
prsterea  delieiarum  ambiuat  •  Plandri  vinum  butyro  dUutnm  Ubunt  (naaseo  lefemw) :  nbiqae 
notTTam,  inter  omnia  fereuk  et  btllaiia,  loenm  obtlnet  Steph.  Pisftt.  Herod.  « Deleotntur  Orsd 
plMibas  magii  qnam  eanibua.       *  Lib.  1.  hist  Ang. 
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eountiep  do ;  and  it  would  be  very  offeasiYa  to  us  to  live  after  their  dyet,  or 
ihey  to>liire  after  ours ;  .we  drink  beer,  they  wine :  they  .use  oyl,  we  butter : 
we  in  the  north  are  ^  great  eaters,  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter  cofintreys : 
and  yet  they  and  we,  following  our  own  customs,  are  well  pleased.  An  Ethi- 
opian of  old,  seeing  an  Europaaan  eat  bread,  wcMidred,  quomodo  siercoribus 
vescentes  viveremuSj  how  we  could  eat  such  kinds  of  meats :  so  much  differed 
bis  oountrey-men  from  ours  in  dyet,  that  (as  mine  ^  author  infers),  si  quis 
iliorum  vicium  apud  nos  temulcai  vellet ;  if  any  man  sliould  so  feed  with  us, 
it  would  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as  cicutay  aconitum^  or  hellehor  it  self.  At 
this  day,  in  China,  the  common  people  live,  in.  a  manner,  altogether  on  roots 
and  herbs;  and,  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh  is  as 
delightsom  as  the  rest :  so  *  Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many 
years  amongst  them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  7  horse- 
flesh, drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomades  of  old — {Et  lac  concretutn  cum 
sanguine  potat  eqtdno).  They  scoff  at  our  Europeeans  for  eating  bread, 
which  they  call  tops  of  weeds,  and  horae-meat,  not  fit  for  men ;  and  yet 
Scaliger  accounts. them  a  sound  and  witty  nation,  living  an  hundred  years; 
even  in  the  civilest  countrey  of  them,  they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuite 
observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great  Mogors  court  by  land  to  Paquin,  which 
Riccius  oMitends  to  be  the  same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia,  their 
bread  is  usually  dryed  fish,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  their 
other  fare,  as  in  Island,  (saith  *  Dithmarus  Bleskenius)  butter,  cheese,  and 
fish ;  their  drink,  water,  their  lodging  on  the  ground.  In  America,  in  many 
places,  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatos,  &c,  and  such 
iruits.  There  be  of  them,  too,  that  familiarly  drink  ^  salt  sea  water,  all  their 
lives,  eat  ^raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight :  with  some,  fish,  serpents, 
spiders;  and  in  divers  places  they  *^ eat  mans  flesh  raw,  and  rested,  even  the 
emperour  *  Metazuma  himself.  In  some  coasts  again,  'one  tree  yields  them 
coquemuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire-fuel,  apparel  (witib  his  leaves),  oyl,  vinegar, 
cover  for  houses,  &c*  and  yet  these  men,  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live 
commonly  a  hundred  years,  are  seldom  or  never  sick ;  aU  which  dyet  our 
physicians  forbid.  In  Westphaling,  they  feed  most  part  on  §aX  meats  and 
wourts,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  ^  cerebrum  Jovis ;  in  the  Low  Countreys, 
with  roots;  in  Italy,  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The  Turks,  saith  Bus- 
bequius,  delight  most  in  firyed  meats.  In  Muscovy,  garlick  and  onions 
are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as  are 
unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to  others;  and  all  is  '^ because  they 
have  been  brought  up  unto  it.  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat 
fat  bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  (0  dura  messorum  ilia  I) 
coarse  bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  on  a  full  stomach ;  which, 
to  some  idle  persons,  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of 
physick ;  so  that  custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  '  find  this  by  common 
experience :  when  they  come  in  far  countreys,  and  use  their  dyet,  they  are 
suddenly  offended ;  as  our  Hollanders  and  Englishmen,  when  they  touch 
upon  the  coasts  of  Afnck,  those  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly 

vp.  Jovim  deacrip.  Britonum.  They  sit,  eat  and  driak  all  day  at  dinner  In  Island,  Muacory,  and 
tboae  nortlK^  P**'^*  ^Suidaa,  vjt  Herod,  nihilo  cum  eo  melius  qaam  siouis  eictttam,  aconitum, 
kc  *  Expedit  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  hortensium  herbanun  et  olenim  apua  Sinas  quam  apud  nos 
longe  frequentioT  nsns ;  ooinplares  quippe  de  vulgo  reperlas  nullA  aUA  re,  vei  tenuitakis  rel  ivli^onia 
caiusA.  vescentea.  Squos,  mulos,  aselkis.  &c.  isque  fere  vescuntur,  ac  pabula  omnia.  Mat  Riecius,  lib. 
5.  c  13.  f  Tartar!  mulia,  equis  rescuntur,  et  crudls  camibus,  et  fniges  contemnnnt,  dieentes,  boo 
jumentorum  pabulum  et  bourn,  non  bominum.  *  lalandis  descrlptione.  \  ictus  eorum  butyro, 
lacte,  caseo  eonsistit ;  piscea  loco  panis  babent  j  potus  aqua,  aut  aernm ;  aic  vfrunt  sine  medicini 
multi  ad  annos  £00.  ^  Laet  Occident.  Ind.  descnp.  1.  11.  c.  10.  Aquam  marinam  biberi  saeti  alMoue 
noxil.  •  DaTies  second  royage.  '  Patagones.  •  Benso  et  Per.  Corteains.  l!b.  novua  orbia  in- 
scrip.  'Linscoften,  c.  56.  pafanie  instar,  totius  orbls  arboribus  longe  prvstantfor.  s  Lips.  ep. 
kTenerlf  aaauesc«re  multmn.  *  Repentina  mutntionea  noxam  parlont  Hippoerat  aphoxlun. 
ep.  6b  sect  8. 
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molested  with  calentures,  fluxes,  and  much  distempered  by  reason  of  their 
fruits.  J  Peregrina,  etsi  suaviay  solent  vescentibus  perturbationes  insignes 
adferre;  strange  meats,  though  pleasant,  cause  notable  alterations  and  dis- 
tempers. On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom  mitigates  or  makes  all  good 
again.  Mithridates,  by  often  use,  (which  Pliny  wonders  at)  was  able  to 
drink  poyson  ;  and  a  maid,  (as  Curtius  records)  sent  to  Alexander  from  king 
Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poyson  from  her  infancy.  The  Turks  (saith 
Bellonius,  lib.  3.  cap,  15)  eat  opium  fiuniliarly,  a  dram  at  once,  which  we 
dare  not  take  in  grains.  ^  Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  he  saw 
at  Groa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  took  ten  drams  of  opium  in  three  dayes ;  and 
yet  coMulio  loquebatur,  spake  understandingly ;  so  much  can  custom  do. 
'^Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  shepherd  that  could  eat  hellebor  in  substance. 
And  merefore  Cardan  concludes  (out  of  Galen)  consuetudinem  uicunque 
ferendaniy  nisi  valde  malam ;  custom  is  howeyer  to  be  kept,  except  it  be 
extreme  bad.  He  adviseth  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  the 
authority  of '"Hippocrates  himself :  dandum  aliquid  tempori^  atati^  regioni, 
consuetwUniy  and  therefore  to  '^  continue  as  they  began,  be  it  diet,  bath, 
exercise,  &c.  or  whatsoeyer  else. 

Another  exception  is  delight,  or  appetite  to  such  and  such  meats.  Though 
they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy  ;  yet  as  (Fuchsius  excepts,  cap.  6.  lib. 
Inslit.  sect.  2)  ^  the  stomach  doth  readily  digest,  and  willingly  entertain 
such  meats  we  love  ^nost,  and  are  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side 
such  as  we  distaste;  which  Hippocrates  confirms,  Aphoris,  2.  38.  Some, 
cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret  antipathy,  or  see  a  roasted  duck,  which 
to  others  is  a  p delightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poyerty,  want,  hunger,  which  driyes  men 
many  times  to  do  that  which  otherwise  they  are  loaUi,  cannot  endure,  and 
thankfully  to  accept  of  it ;  as  beyerage  in  ships,  and,  in  sieges  of  great  cities, 
to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselyes.  Three  out-laws,  in  *i  Hector 
Boethius,  being  driyen  to  their  shifts,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl 
as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  for  some  few  moneths.  These 
things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats, 
and  make  it  more  tolerable ;  but,  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  liye  plenteously,  at 
ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refirain  if  they  will,  these  yiands  are  to  be 
forbom,  if  they  be  inclined  to  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  their 
healths:  otherwise,  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  dyet,  at 
their  peril  be  it.     Qui  monet,  amat.     Ave,  et  cave. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  how. 

Of  retention  and  eyacuation  there  be  diyers  kinds,  which  are  either  con- 
comitant, assisting,  or  sole  causes  many  times  of  melancholy.  ''Galen 
reduceth  defect  and  abundance  to  this  head ;  others,  *  all  that  is  separated 
or  remains. 

Costiveness.]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  I  may  well  reckon  up  costiveness, 
and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which,  as  it  often  causeth  other 
diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy  in  particular.  ^  Celsus  (lib.  1.  cap.  3)  saith  it 
produce th  inflammation  of  the  head,  dulness,  cloudiness,  head-ach,  SfC. 
Prosper  Calenus  {lib.  de  atrd  bile)  will  haye  it  distemper  not  the  organ 
only,  "  but  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it :  and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole 

J  Brueriniu,  1.  I.  c.  S3.  ^  Simpl.  me<l.  c.  4.  L  1.  '  Heurnius,  L  3.  c.  19.  prax.  ined.  ■■  Aphoris. 
17.  ■  In  dubiii  eonsuetudinem  sequatur  adolesoens,  et  in  cosptis  peneyeret.  •  Qui  cum  yoluptate 
awumuntur  dbi,  Tentrieulus  avidios  complectitur,  expeditiuaque  concoquit ;  et  qua  dinplicent,  aver- 
satur.  9  Nothing  against  a  good  stomach,  as  the  saying  is.  «  Lib.  ^.  Hist.  Scot  '  30.  artis. 
*Q»m  excemnntur  aut  siibsistunt.  *Ex  ventre  suppresso,  inflammationes,  capitis  dolores,  call- 
gines  cresount       *  Excrementa  letenta  mentis  agitationem  parere  solent 
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cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of  "^  Skenkius  his  Medici- 
nal Observations.  A  young  merchant,  going  to  Nordeling  fair  in  Germany,  for 
ten  dayes  space  never  went  to  stool :  at  his  return,  he  was  grievously  melan- 
choly, ""^ thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  perswaded,  but  that  all 
his  money  was  gone.  His  friends  thought  that  he  had  ^omt philtrum  given  him ; 
but  Gnelmus,  a  physician,  being  sent  for,  found  his  'costiveness  alone  to  be  the 
cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clister,  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered. 
Trincavellius  (consult,  35.  lib.  1)  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to 
whom  he  administered  physick ;  and  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  (consult.  85.  torn,  2,) 
7  of  a  patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  dayes  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy 
affected.  Other  retentions  and  evacuations  there  are,  not  simply  necessary, 
but  at  some  times;  as  Femelius  accounts  them  {Path,  lib,  1.  cap.'\5)  as  sup- 
pression of  emrods,  monethly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immoderate, 
or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus ;  or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

*  Detention  of  emrods,  or  monethly  issues,  Villanovanus  ( Brcviar,  lib,  1 . 
cap,  18)  Arculanus,  (cap,  16.  in  9.  Rasis)  Vittorius  Faventinus,  (pract.mag. 
Tract,  2.  cap.  15.)  Bruel,  Sec,  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius  (/.  2.  sect.  5, 
o.  30)  goes  &rther,  and  saith,  *  that  many  men,  unseasonably  cured  of  the 
emrods,  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy  ;  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla^  they 
fall  into  Charybdis,  Galen  (/.  de  hum.  commen,  3.  ad  text.  26)  illustrates 
this  by  an  ei^ample  of  Lucius  Martius,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  con- 
tractea  by  this  means;  and  ^Skenkius  hath  other  two  instances  of  two 
melancholy  and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their  moneths. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopt,  and 
have  been  formerly  used,  as  ^  Villanovanus  urgeth ;  and  **  Fuchsius  (lib,  2. 
sect.  2.  c.  33)  stifly  maintains,  that  vnthout  great  danger^  such  an  issue  may 
not  be  stayed. 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Matthiolus  (epist.5.  I,  penult,) 
*  avoucheth  of  his  knowledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from 
venery,  and  thereupon  became  very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  some  others,  that 
were  very  timorous,  melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad,  Oribasius 
{Med.  Collect.  I.  6.  c.  37)  speaks  of  some,  ^That,  if  they  do  not  use  carnal 
copulation,  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness  and  head-ach ;  and 
some  in  the  same  case  by  intermissiofi  of  it.  Not-use  of  it  hurts  many ; 
Arculanus  (c.  6.  in  9.  Rasis)  and  Magninus  (part.  3.  cap.  5)  think,  because 
«  it  sends  up  poisoned  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart.  And  so  doth  Galen 
himself  hold,  that,  if  this  natural  seed  be  over- long  kept  (in  some  parties) 
it  turns  to  poison.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
cites  it  for  an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  ^priapismus,  satyriasis,  Sfc. 
Haliabbas  (5  Theor.  c.  36)  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villa- 
novanus (Brcviar.  /.  1.  c.  18)  saith,  he  knew  ^many  monks  and  widows,  griev- 
ously troubled  unth  melancholy,  and  that  from  this  sole  cause.  ^  Ludovicus 
Mercatus  (/.  2.  de  mulierum  affect,  cap.  4)  and  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de 
mortis  mulier.  L  2.  c.  3)  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy,  m  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows,  ob 
suppressionem  mensium  et  Veneram  omissam,  timidcB,  mcesta,  anxuB,  vere- 

«Cap.  de  meL  «Tain  deliras,  nt  rix  te  hominem  agno«ceret  <AIvus  aBtrictus  ciiussa. 

y  Per  octo  dies  alTum  Biccum  habet.  et  nihil  reddit.  ■  Sire  per  nares,  aive  baemorrhoTdefl.  ■  Multi, 
intempestiTe  ab  haemonhoidibus  curati,  melancholiA  coirepti  sunt.  Incidit  in  Scyllsxn,  &c.  *  Lib. 
1.  de  HaniA.  •  Breriar.  1.  7.  c.  18.  *  Non  sine  maffno  incommodo  ejus,  cui  sanguis  a  naribns 
promanat,  noxii  sanguinis  Tseuatio  impediri  potest  •Nori  quosdam,  pre  pudore  a  coitii  absti- 
nentes,  torpidos  pigrosque  factos ;  nonnulios  ettam  melancholicos  prnter  modam,  mcestos,  timidosque 
■Nonnulli,  nisi  oo^ant  assidue  capitis  gravitate  infestantur.  Dieit  se  norisMe  quoadam  truitos,  et  lU 
****®*  .**  "•**'"******°®  Veneris.  i  Vapores  venenatos  mittit  sperms  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.  Sperma, 
plus  diu  retentum,  transit  in  irenenum.         fc  Graves  produdt  corporis  et  animi  egritudines.  •  Ex 

spennate  supra  modum  retento,  monschos  et  viduas  melancholicos  sape  fieri  vidL  ^  Melancholia 

orta  a  Tssis  seminariis  in  utero. 
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cundiSy  su^nciosiBf  languentes^  consilii  inapes,  cum  summd  viia  et  return 
tneliomm  desperatione,  ^c.  they  are  mekmcholy  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
all  for  want  of  husbands,  ^ianus  Montaltus  {cap,  37.  de  melanohoL) 
confirms  as  much  out  of  Galen ;  so  doth  Wierus.  Christopherus  a  Vega  (de 
art.  med.  lib.  3.  cap,  14)  relates  many  such  examples  of  men  and  women, 
that  he  had  seen  so  melancholy.  Felix  Plater,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Observations, '  tells  a  story  of  an  antient  gentleman  in  Alsatian  that  married 
a  young  wife,  and  was  not  able  to  pay  his  debts  in  that  kind  for  a  long 
time  together,  by  reason  of  his  several  infirmities.  But  she,  because  of  this 
inhibition  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  Jury ,  and  desired  every  one  that 
came  to  see  her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  her,  Sfc. 
°^  Bemardus  Patemus,  a  physician,  saith,  he  knew  a  good  honest  godly  priest, 
that,  because  he  would  neither  willingly  marry,  nor  make  use  of  the  stews, 
fell  into  grievous  melancholy  Jits.  Hildesheim  {spieil,  2)  hath  such  another 
example  of  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had  anno  1580. 
Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married  man,  that,  from  his  wifes  death 
abstaining,  after  ^  marriage,  became  exceeding  melancholy ;  Rodericus  a  Fon- 
seca,  in  a  young  man  so  mis-afiected,  tom,  2.  consult,  85.  To  these  you 
may  add,  if  you  please,  that  conceited  tale  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like  sort, 
and  so  cured,  out  of  Poggius  FiorentintTs. 

Intemperate  Venus  is,  all  out,  as  bad  in  the  other  extream.  Galen  (/.  6. 
de  morbis popular,  sect,  5.  text.  26)  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  those  dis- 
eases which  are  ^  exoMperated  by  venery  :  so  doth  Avicenna,  (2.  3.  c.  1 1 )  Ori- 
basius,  (loc.  citat.)  Ficinus  {lib,  2.  de  sanitate  tuendd)  Marsilius  Cognatus, 
Montaltus,  {cap,  27)  Guianerius,  {Tract,  3,  cap.  2.)  Magninus,  {cap,  5. 
part.  3)  P  gives  the  reason,  because  ^  t^  infrigidates  and  dryes  up  the  body, 
consumes  the  spirits ;  and  would  therefore  have  all  such  as  are  cold  and  dry, 
to  take  heed  of  and  to  avoid  it,  as  a  mortal  enemy,  Jacchinus  {in  9  Rasis, 
cap.  15)  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  mar- 
ried a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer, ''  and  so  dryed  himself  with  chamber^work, 
that  he  became,  in  short  space,  from  melancholy,  mad :  he  cured  him  by 
moistning  remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  Lselius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus, 
{consult,  129)  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that,  upon  the  same  occasion,  was 
first  melancholy,  afterwards  mad.     Read  in  him  the  story  at  large. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  will  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above-named, 
be  it  bile,  *  ulcer,  issue,  &c,  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  {lib,  1.  cap.  \6)  and 
Grordonius,  verifie  this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the 
head,  who,  as  long  as  the  sore  was  open,  lucida  habuit  mentis  intervalla, 
was  well ;  but,  when  it  was  stopped,  rediit  melancholia,  his  melancholy  fit 
seized  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  like  in  effect,  as  hot-houses,  baths,  blood- 
letting, purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  ^  Baths  dry  too 
much,  if  used  in  excess,  be  they  natural  or  artificial,  and  offend,  extream  hot, 
or  cold;  ''one  dries,  the  other  refrigerates,  over-much.  Montanus  {consiL 
137)  saith,  they  ov^-heat  the  liver.  Job.  Struthius  {Stigmat.  artis,  I.  4. 
c,  9)  contends,  ^that  if  one  stay  longer  than  ordinary  at  the  bath,  go  in  too 

iNobilU  senex  Alntai  juvenem  uxoiem  dnxit:  at  lUe.  eolieo  dolore  et  multis  morUt  correptuB, 
non  potuit  pnostare  oAcium  mariti,  viz  inito  matiimonio  sgrotus.  Ilia  in  horrendam  furorem  inci- 
dit,  ob  Venerem  cohibitain,  ut  omnium  earn  invisentium  eongresBum,  voee,  valtu,  getto,  expeteret : 
et,  quum  non  consentirent,  mokMnon  Anglicanos  mafpio  expetiit  clamorp.  ■  Vidi  sacerdotem  opti- 
mum et  pium,  qui,  quod  noUet  uti  Venere,  in  melancholica  symptomata  ineldit.  ■  Ob  abstinvntiam  a 
concubitu  incidit  in  melanchuliam.  •  Qua  a  coitu  exacerbantur.  p  Saperfluum  coitum  cauasam 
ponunt.  «  Exaiocat  corpus,  spiritufl  conanmit.  See.  careant  ab  hoc  ticci,  velut  inimico  mortali. 
'  Ita  exsiccatui,  ut  e  melancholico  statim  ftierit  iaaaous ;  ab  humectantibus  eunttas.  'Ex  eauterio 
et  ulcere  exaloeato.  i  Ooid.  c.  10.  lib.  1.  diwomiiendfl  cold  batha.  m  noxioua.  «  Bieeum  leddunt 
eorpua.  «  Si  quia  louiua  moretnr  in  iia»  ant  niaila  ftwqMiiter  aat  impovtaiie  atatar,  hmmmtm 

patrelkdt 
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o/V,  or  at  unseasonubie  times,  he  putrifies  the  hunun&B  m  his  body.    To  this 

Erpose  writes  Magninus  (Z.  3.  c.  6).  Guianerhis  {Ttact,  15.  c.  21)  utterly 
iiJlbws'fiJl  hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  '/  saw  (saith  he)  a  man  that 
htboured  of  the  gouty  who,  to  be  freed  of  his  melancholy ,  came  to  the  bath, 
and' was  instantly  cured  of  his  disease ,  but  got  another  worse y  and  that  was 
madness.  But  this  judgement  varies,  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold. 
Baths  may  be  good  for  one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another :  that  which  will 
cure  it  in  this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomy, 'I  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to 
the  body,  when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance  of  bad  humours  and  melan- 
choly blood ;  and  when  these  humours  heat  and  boyl,  if  this  be  not  used  in 
time,  the  parties  afiRscted,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ;  but  if 
it  be  unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately,  used,  it  doth  as  much  harm  by 
refrigerating  the  body,  duUing  the  spirits,  and  consummg  them.  As  Job. 
y  Curio,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  well  reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth 
more  hurt  than  good :  '  the  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before  ; 
and  is  so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy ,  that  it  increciseth  it,  and  weahneth 
the  sight.  *  Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except 
they  keep  a  very  good  diet  after  it :  yea,  and,  as  ^Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks 
out  of  his  own  experience,  ^the  blood  is  much  blacher  to  many  men  after  their 
letting  of  blood,  than  it  was  at  first.  For  this  cause,  belike,  Sallust,  Salvi- 
nianus  (Z.  2.  c.  1)  will  admit  or  hear  of  n6  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease, 
except  it  be  manifest  it  proceeds  from  blood.  He  was  (it  appears,  by  his  own 
words  in  that  place)  master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men,  ^and  found,  by  long 
experience,  that  this  hind  of  evacuation,  either  in  head,  arm^  or  any  other 
part,  did  more  harm  than  good.  To  this  opinion  of  his,  *  Felix  Plater  is  quite 
opposite :  though  some  winh  at,  disallow,  and  quite  contradict,  all  phlebo- 
tomy in  melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience  I  have  found  imnimerable  so 
saved,  after  they  had  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live 
happily  after  it.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galens  time,  to  tahe 
at  once  from  such  men  six  pound  of  blood,  which  we  now  dare  scarce  tahe  in 
ounces :  sedviderint  medici :  great  books  are  written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted, 
may  be  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise,  as  in  the  precedent,  if  over-much,  too 
frequent  or  violent,  it  ^weakneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius  (/.  2.  sect,  2. 
c.  17) ;  or,  if  they  be  strong  or  able  to  endure  physick,  yet  it  brings  them  to 
an  ill  habit ;  they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apodiecaries  shops ;  this, 
and  such  like  infirmities,  must  needs  follow. 

SuBSECT.  V. — BadAiracatue  of  Melancholy , 

Ata  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this  or  any  other  disease, 
being  that  it  is  still  taken  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner 
parts.  ^  If  it  be  impure  and  foggy,  it  defects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  dis- 
eases  by  infection  of  the  heart,  as  Paulus  hath  it  {lib,  1.  c.  49),  Avicenna, 
(/.  1)  Gal.  (de  san,  tuendd),  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c.  ^Fernelius  saith, 
a  thick  air  thickneth  the  blood  and  humours,     '  Lemnius  reckons  up  two 

«  Ego  anno  superiore  qaemdam  gnttosum  vidi  adustum,  qui,  ut  liberaretur  de  g^tti,  ad  balnea  acces- 
•it,  et,  de  guttft  liberatus,  naniacus  factoa  est.  y  On  Schola  Salemitana.  >Calefactio  et  ebullitio 
per  vene  indsionem  magis  svpe  incitatur  et  angetur ;  majore  Impeta  hamorea  per  corpoa  ditcummt 
*  Lib.  de  flatuIentA  MelancholiL  fSeqnens  sanguinii  miasio  corpua  extenuat.  ■>  In  9.  Rhasia.  Atraa 
Mlem  parit,  et  visiini  debilitat  *  Multo  nierior  apectator  langnia  poat  dies  ^uoadam,  quam  fuit  ab 
initio.  *  Non  laudo  eos  qai  in  desipientii  docent  aecandam  esse  renam  frontia,  quia  apiritus  debili- 
tantur  Inde,  et  ego  longi  ezperientiA  obaenrari  in  proprio  xenodochio.  quod  desipientes  ex  phleboto- 
mi&  magis  Ifsdantur,  et  magis  desipiunt ;  et  melancnoiiei  aaepe  ftunt  inde  pejorea.  •  l>e  mentis 
alienaL  cap.  3.  etai  mnltoa  hoc  improbAsae  sciam,  innumeros  nae  rittiooe  sanatoa  longi  observatione 
cognori,  qol  lignies  stfxagies  tenu  tondeodo,  fte.  'Vires  debilitat  « linpurua  aSr  spiritus  de- 
jiat ;  imnto  oovde  gignit  morboa.       ^  Saaguinem  deasat,  et  humorea,  P.  1.  c  U.       ( Lib.  S.  cap.  8. 
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main  things,  most  profitable  and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies—air  and  diet : 
and  this  peculiar  disease  nothing  sooner  causeth  (JJubertus  holds)  than  the 
air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live,  ^Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits ;  and, 
as  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  offends,  commonly,  if  it  be  too  'hot 
and  dry,  thick,  iiiliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air.  Bodine 
(in  his  fifth  book  tie  repub,  cap.  1 .  et  cap,  5.  of  his  Method  of  History)  proves 
that  hot  countreys  are  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  there- 
fore in  Spain,  Africk,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch, 
that  they  are  compelled,  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for 
them.  Leo  "^Afer  {lib  3  de  Fessd  urbe),  Ortelius,  and  Zuinger  confirm  as 
much.  They  are  ordinarily  so  cholerick  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  two 
words  pass  without  railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling 
in  their  streets.  °  Grordonius  will  haye  every  man  take  notice  of  it :  Note  this 
(saith  he)  that,  in  hot  countreys,  it  is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold:  although 
this  we  have  now  said  be  not  continually  so ;  for,  as  ^Acosta  truly  saith,  under 
the  eequator  it  self,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholsom  air,  a  paradise  of 
pleasure :  the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showres.  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are 
mtemperately  hot,  as  p  Johannes  a  Meggen  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta, 
Apulia,  and  the  ^Holy  Land,  where,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  nothing 
but  dust,  their  rivers  dryed  up,  the  air  scorching  hot,  and  earth  inflamed;  inso- 
much that  many  pilgrims,  going  barefoot,  for  devotion  sake,  from  Joppa  to 
Jerusalem  upon  the  not  sands,  often  run  mad,  or  else  quite  overwhelmed  with 
sand,  profundis  arenis,  as  in  many  parts  of  Afirick,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana, 
now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wmd  blows,  ^involuti  arenis  transeuntes  ne- 
cantur.  *  Hercules  de  SaxonisL,  a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause,  why  so 
many  Venetian  women  are  melancholy,  quod  diu  sub  sole  degant,  they  tarry 
too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus  (consil,  21,)  amongst  other  causes,  assigns 
this,  why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  maA,ijuod  tarn  multum  exposuit  se  calori  et 
frigori ;  he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold.  And,  for  that  reason, 
in  Venice,  there  is  little  stirring  in  those  brick-paved  streets  in  summer  about 
noon  :  they  are  most  part  then  asleep ;  as  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogors 
countreys,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden,  in  Arabia,  as  ^Ludovicus 
Vertomannus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  night,  to  avoid 
extremity  of  heat ;  and  in  Ormus,  like  cattle  in  a  pasture,  people  of  all  sorts 
lye  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.  At  Braga  in  Portugal,  Burgos  in 
Castile,  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Ualy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sun-beams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans,  ad 
fugandos  solis  radios^  to  refract  the  sun-beams ;  and  much  inconvenience 
that  hot  air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  our  men,  that  sojourn  there  for 
traffick  :  where  it  is  so  hot, "  that  they  that  are  sich  of  the  pox,  lye  commonly 
bleaching  in  the  sun,  to  dry  up  their  sores.  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those 
Isles  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  eequator :  they  do  male  au- 
dire  :  ^one  calls  them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of  the  world,  for  fluxies,  fevers, 
frenzies,  calentures,  which  commonly  seize  on  sea-faring  men  that  touch  at 
them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a  hot  disteinperature  of  the  air.  The  hardiest 
men  are  offended  with  this  heat ;  and  stifiest  clowns  cannot  resist  it,  as  Con- 
stantine  affirms,  Agricult,  /.  2.  c.  45.     They  that  are  naturally  bom  in  such 

J  Lib.  de  quartuUL  Ex  aSre  ambiente  contrabitur  bumor  melancbolicns.  ^  Qualis  a£r,  talis  spiri- 
tii8 ;  et  cujusmodi  spiritus,  bumorea.  >  ^lianus  Montaltus,  c.  11.  calidus  et  siccus,  frigidus  et  siccus, 
paludinosus,  cnissua.  ■■  Multa  bic  in  xenodocbiis  fanaticorum  millia,  que  strictissime  catenate  ser- 
▼antur.  ■  Lib.  med.  part.  8  c.  19.  Intelltge,  quod  in  calidis  re^onibua  frequenter  accidit  mania,  in 
frigidis  autem  tarde.  •  Lib.  2.  r  Ilodoporicon,  c.  7.  i  Apulia  sstivo  calore  maxime  ferret,  ita 
ut  ante  finem  Mali  pene  exusta  sit  '  Ma«^nus,  Pers.  •  Pantbeo,  seu  i*ract  med.  1.  c  16.  Yenete 
mulieres,  qus  diu  sub  sole  Tirunt,  aliquando  melancboUce  evadunt  *  Narig.  1. 2.  c.  4.  commercia 
nocte,  bori  secundA,  ob  nimioa,  qui  seHunt  interdiu,  astus.  exereent  "  Morbo  Oallico  laborantes 
exponunt  ad  solem,  ut  morbos  exsiccent.       J  Sir  Rich.  H.mkins,  in  bis  Observations,  sect  13. 
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aiTy  may  not  ^  endure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now 
called  Diarbecha ;  quibusdam  in  locis  s^Bvienti  <Bstu  adeo  subjecta  esty  ut 
pleraque  animalia  fervor e  soils  et  ccbH  exHnguantur ;  'tis  so  hot  there  in 
some  places,  that  men  of  the  countrey  and  cattle  are  killed  with  it;  and 
^Adricomius,  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of  myrrhe,  frankincense,  and  hot 
spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their  brains,  that  the  very 
inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers. 
y  Anatus  Lusitanus,  {cent.  1 .  curat,  45)  reports  of  a  young  maid,  that  was 
one  Vincent  a  curriers  daughter,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  that  would  wash 
her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  '  to 
make  it  yellow ;  but  by  that  means,  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  in- 
flamed  her  head,  and  made  her  self  mad. 

Cold  air,  in  the  other  extream,  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot ;  and  so  doth  Mon- 
taltus  esteem  of  it  (c.  11)  if  it  be  dry  withal.    In  those  northern  countreys,  the 

Eeople  are  therefore  generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches ;  which  (as  1 
ave  before  quoted)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta,  ascribe  to 
melancholy.  But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  melancholy 
(not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry ;  for  which  cause  *  Mercurius  Britan- 
nicus,  belike,  puts  melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  pole.  The  worst 
of  the  three  is  a  ^  thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  comes  from  fens, 
moorish  grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  carkasses,  or 
carrion  lyes,  or  from  whence  any  stinking  fiilsom  smell  comes.  Gralen,  Avi- 
cenna,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholsom, 
and  ingenders  melancholy,  plagues,  and  what  not  ?  **  Alexandretta,  an  haven 
town  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Saint  John  de  Ullua,  an  haven  in  Nova-His- 
pania,  are  much  condemned  for  a  bad  air,  so  as  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania, 
Ditmarsh,  Pomptinse  paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c. 
Rumney  marsh  with  us,  the  hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire. 
Cardan  (de  rerum  varietate,  I.  17.  c.  96)  finds  ^ult  with  the  site  of  those 
rich  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  Low  Countreys,  as  Bruges,  Grant,  Am- 
sterdam, Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c.:  the  air  is  bad,  and  so  at  Stockholm  in 
Sweden,  Regium  in  Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lin.  They  may  be 
commodious  for  navigation,  this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  many  other 
good  necessary  uses ;  but  are  they  so  wholsom  ?  Old  Rome  hath  descended 
from  the  hills  to  the  valley ;  'tis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held 
best  to  build  in  plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus 
pleads  hard  for  the  air  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  moorish  lands 
appear  at  every  low  water.  The  sea,  fire,  and  smoke,  (as  he  thinks)  qualifie 
the  air :  and  ^  some  suppose  that  a  thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in 
them  of  Pisa  in  Italy ;  and  our  Cambden  (out  of  Plato)  commends  the  site  of 
Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But,  let  the  site  of  such  places  be  as 
it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a  delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  air,  and 
all  that  nature  can  afiford,  and  yet,  through  their  own  nastiness  and  sluttishness 
immund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suner  their  air  to  putrifie,  and  themselves 
to  be  choked  up?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  male  audire  in  this  kind :  Constan- 
tinople it  self,  where  commonly  carryon  lyes  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same 
fault  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrit,  the  king's  seat,  a  most  excellent  air,  a  pleasant 
site ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept. 

A  troublesom  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure ;  rough  and  foul  weather, 
impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  dayes,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us :  caelum  visu 

*  Hippocrates,  S.  In  Aphorismonim,  idem  ait  *  Idem  Maginos  in  PeisiA.  f  Descrip.  Ter.  sanct. 
■  Qnum  ad  solis  radios  in  leoue  longam  moram  traheret,  ut  capillos  flavos  redderet,  in  maniam  incidit 
•  Mundna  alter  et  idem,  aeu  Terra  Auatralis  incognita.  ^  CraMiu  et  turbidua  aiSr  tristem  efllcit  ani- 
mam.  « Commonly  called  Scandaronp,  in  Asia  Minor.  *  Atlas  Oeographicus.  Memorii  valent 
Pisani,  quod  cnasiore  fniantur  aere. 
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fadum^  ^  Polydore  calls  it — a  filthy  sky,  et  in  quo  facile  generantur  n«&e«  ; 
as  Tullies  brother  Quintus  wrote  to  him  in  Rome,  being  thai  qusoslor  in 
Britain.  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air^  (saith  Lemnius)  men  are  tetrick^  sad, 
and  pievish  :  and  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and  tluU  there  be  a  calm,  or  a 
fair  sunshine  day,  there  is  a  hind  of  alacrity  in  mens  minds;  it  cheers  up 
men  and  beasts :  but  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  weather, 
men  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and  melan^ 
choly.    This  was  ^  Virgils  experiment  of  old. 

Veram,  ubi  (empMtat,  et  oa»1i  moUIia  humor, 
Mutavera  vices,  et  Jupiter  humidus  Austria^— — 
Vertuntur  species  animorum,  et  pectora  motus 
Coneipiant  alios    ■         ■ 

But,  when  the  hee  of  heaven  ehansed  is 

To  tempests,  rain,  from  seasons  fair, 
Our  minds  are  altered,  and  in  our  hreaats 

Forthwith  some  new  conceits  appear. 

And  who  is  not  weather-wise  aeainst  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets, 
moTed  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons  ?  >  Oeli'^ 
dum  contristat  Aquarius  annum ;  the  time  requires,  and  the  autumn  breeds 
it ;  winter  is  like  unto  it,  ugly,  foul,  squalid ;  the  air  works  on  all  men,  more 
or  less,  but  especially  on  such  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,as.Lem* 
nius  holds :  ^  they  are  most  moved  with  it ;  and  those  which  are  already 
mad,  rave  downright,  either  in  or  against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  devil 
many  times  takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms ;  and,  when  the  humours  by 
the  air  be  stirred,  he  goes  on  with  them,  exagitates  our  spifits,  and  vexeth 
our  souls ;  as  the  sea-waves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies 
tossed  with  tempestuous  winds  and  storms.  To  such  as  are  melancholy 
therefore,  Montanus  {consil.  24)  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  be 
avoided,  and  (consiL  27)  all  night  air,  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad, 
but  in  a  pleasant  day.  Lemnius  (lib.  3.  cap.  3)  discommends  the  south  emd 
eastern  winds,  commends  the  north.  Montanus  (consil.  31)  ^  unll  not  any  win-^ 
dows  to  be  opened  in  the  night:  (consil.  229.  et  consiL  230)  he  disoommeads 
especially  the  south  wind,  and  noctumcd  air :  so  doth  J  Plutarch :  the  night 
and  darkness  makes  men  sad ;  the  like  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houset 
in  caves  and  rocks ;  desart  places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especially 
such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it,  or  otherwise  accustomed.  Read  more  a( 
air  in  Hippocrates,  Aetius,  lib.  3.  a.  c.  171.  ad  175.  Oribasius,  a.  c.  I.  ad 
22.     Avicen.  /.  1.  can.  Fen.  2,  doc.  2.  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to  the  12,  ^c. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Immoderate  Exercise  a  Cause,  and  how.     Solitariness, 

Idleness. 

Nothing  so  good,  but  it  may  be  abused.  Nothing  better  than  exercise 
(if  opportunely  used)  for  the  preservation  of  the  body :  nothing  so  bad,  if  it 
be  unseasonable,  violent,  or  overmuch.  Fernehus  (out  of  Galen,  Path, 
lib,  1.  cap.  16)  saith,  ^  that  much  exercise  and  weariness  coitsumes  the  spirits 
and  substance,  refrigerates  the  body  :  and  such  humours  which  nature  would 
have  otherwise  concocted  and  expelled,  it  stirs  up,  and  makes  them  rage ; 
which  being  so  enraged,  diversely  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mind.  So 
doth  it,  if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the  body 

•  Lib.  1.  hist  lib.  1.  cap.  41.  AurA  denai  ae  caliginosA  tetrici  homines  existnnt,  et  subtristes.  Et 
cap.  3.  Flante  aubsolano  et  Zcphvro,  maxima  in  mentibus  hominuro  alacritas  existit,  mentiaque  eree- 
tio,  ubi  coBlum  solis  splendore  nitcscit.  Maxima  dejectio  moerorque,  siquando  aura  caJiffinosa  est. 
'  Oeor.  g  Hor.  ^  Mens  quibus  vacillat,  ab  aSre  cito  oflSenduntur ;  et  multi  insani  apud  Belfsas  antt 
tempestates  scviunt,  aliter  quicti.  Bpiritus  quoque  aeris,  et  mali  genii,  aliqoando  se  tempestatibus  in- 
gerunt,  et  menti  humane  se  latenter  insinoant,  eamquevexant,  exagitant;  et,  ut  fluctus  marini,  hu- 
raanom  corpus  ventia  agitatur.  <  Aer  noctu  denaatur,  et  cogit  moestitiam.  J  Lib.  de  Iside  et 
Qairide.  ^Multa  dnatigatio  spiritus,  Tiriumque  subatantiam,  exhaurit,   et  corpus  reArigerat. 

Hamorea  corruptoa,  qui  aliter  a  naturft  concoqui  et  domari  possint,  et  demum  blande  excludi,  irritat, 
•t  quasi  in  fUrorem  agit,  qui  postea  (mota  Camarina)  tetro  rapore  corpus  varie  laceasunt,  animamqae. 
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»  full  of  crudities,  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs  against  {Lib,  3.  insHt. 
sett.  2.  cap,  4)  giving  that  for  a  cause,  why  school-bKd]^^  in  Germany  are 
so  often  scabbed,  because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  ^  Bayerus 
puts  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  it  ^  corrupts  the  meat  in  the 
stomachy  and  carries  the  same  juice  ra/Wy  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins 
(saith  Lemnius) ;  which  there  putrifies,  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits, 
Crato  (consU.  21.  /.  2.)  "protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as 
being  tiie  greatest  enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  c<HTuption 
of  humours,  which  produce  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good 
reason  then,  doth  Sallust.  Salvianus  {1. 2.  c.  1),  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus  (t» 
9  Ehasis),  Mercurialis,  Arculanus,  and  manv  other,  set  down  "^  immoderate 
exercise  as  a  most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry),  or  want  of  exercise,  the 
bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  step-mother  of  discipline,  the 
chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of 
this  and  many  oth^r  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  (as  p  Guedter  calls  it)  his 
pillow  and  chief  reposal :  for  the  mind  can  never  rest, but  still  meditates  on  one 
thing  or  other :  except  it  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his  own 
accord  it  rusheth  into  melancholy.  '^As  too  much  and  violent  exercise  offends 
on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  Crato) :  it  Jills  the 
body  full  offiegm,  gross  humours,  and  all  manner  of  obstructions,  rheums, 
catarrhs,  Sfc.  Rhasis  (cont.  lib.  1 .  tract,  9)  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  melancholy.  ''  /  have  often  seen,  (saith  he)  that  idleness  begets  this 
humour  more  than  any  thing  else.  Montaltus  (c.  1 .)  seconds  him  out  of  his 
experience :  *  they  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy,  than  such 
as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business.  ^  Plutarch  reckons 
upidkness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul:  there  are  those  (saithhe) 
troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this.  Homer  {Iliad.  1 )  brings 
in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness,  because  he  might  not  fight. 
Mercurialis,  consil.  86,  for  a  melancholy  young  man,  urgeth  ^  it  as  a  chief  cause ; 
why  was  he  melancholy  ?  because  idle.  Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  encreaseth 
and  continueth  it  oftener,  than  idleness ; — a  disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons, 
an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as  live  atease  {pingui  otio  desidiose  agentes) 
a  li£^  out  of  action,  and  have  no  calling  or  oniinary  employment  to  busie 
themselves  about ;  that  have  small  occasions ;  and,  though  they  have,  such  is 
their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose  themselves  to  do  ought ;  they  can- 
not abide  work,  though  it  be  necessary,  easie,  or  to  dress  themselves,  write  a 
letter,  or  the  like.  Yet,  as  he  that  is  benumbed  with  cold,  sits  still  shaking, 
that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do  they  complain, 
but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to  do  themselves  good ;  and  so 
are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.  Especially  if  they  had  been  formerly 
brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and  upon  a  sudden 
come  to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  "  it  crucifies  their  souls,  and  seizeth  on  them  in 
an  instant ;  for,  whilest  they  are  any  ways  iraployed,  in  action,  discourse, 
about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to  their  liking,  they 
are  very  well ;   but,  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented  instantly  again :  one  days 

'In  Yen!  mecum,  Libro  tic  inscripto.  ■  Instit.  ad  rit.  Christ  cap.  44.  Cibos  emidos  fn  rents 
iwpit,  qui  putrescentes  illic  apirttus  animalM  inAoiunt  ■  Crudi  h»c  numoris  copiti  per  mnas  agfe* 
ritur;  unde  morbi  multipHcea.  •Immodicum  exercUium.  rHom.  31.  in  1.  Cor.  6.  Nam,  auam 
mena  hominis  quieaoere  non  poaait,  aed  continuo  circa  rariaa  cogitationea  diaourrat,  niai  honesto  ailquo 
negotlo  occnpetnr,  ad  melaucholiam  snonte  delabitur.  4  Crato,  conail.  81.  Ut  immodica  corporis 
«xercitatio  nocet  corporlbua,  ita  vita  deaes  et  otloaa :  otium  animal  jpitnitoanm  reddit,  viscerum  ob- 
fltructionea,  et  erebraa  flnxionea,  et  morboa  concltat  '  Et  vidl  quoa  nna  de  rebus  que  maf^ia  general 
melancboliam.  et  otioaitas.  ■  Reponitur  otium  ab  aliis  caoasa ;  et  hoc  a  nobia  obsenratum.  eoa  huio 
malo  magis  obnorioa  qui  plane  otloai  aunt,  quam  eoa  qui  aliquo  munere^  veraantur  exsequendo. 
t  De  TranqoiL  anims.  Sunt  quoa  ipaam  otium  in  anima  conjteit  sgritudinem.  •  Nihil  eat  quod 
ague  meluichoUam  alat  ae  augeat,  ac  otium  et  abatlnentia  a  corporis  et  animi  exercitaticmiDQS, 
•  Nihil  magis  ezeaecat  intelleetum.  quam  otium.    Oordonios,  de  obaerrat.  Tit  ham.  lib.  1. 
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solitariness,  one  hours  sometimes,  doth  them  more  harm,  than  a  weeks  physick, 
labour  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizeth  on  them  forthwith, 
being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that,  as  wise  Seneca  well  saith,  malo  mihi 
male  quam  mol liter  esse,  I  had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This  idleness  is 
either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  benumming  lazi- 
ness, intermitting  exercise,  which  (if  we  may  believe  ^Femelius)  cause thcrtidi- 
tieSy  obstructions, excremental  humours, quenchetk  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the 
spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  do  any  thing  whatsoever,  *  Neglectis  urenda 
Jilix  innascitur  agris.  As  fern  grows  in  undid  grounds,  and  all  manner  of  weeds, 
so  do  gross  humours  in  an  idle  body :  ignavum  corrumpunt  oiia  corpus,  A 
horse  in  a  stable,  that  never  travels,  a  hawk  in  a  mew,  that  seldom  flies,  are  both 
subject  to  diseases ;  which,  left  unto  themselves,  are  most  free  from  any  such 
incumbrances.  An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy;  and  how  shall  an  idle  person 
think  to  escape?  Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of  the 
body  :  wit  without  employment,  is  a  disease,  ^  tsrugo  animi,  rubigo  iTigefiii : 
the  rust  of  the  soul,  'a  plague,  a  hell  it  self;  maximum  animi  nocumentum, 
Galen  calls  it.  *  As,  in  a  standing  pool,  worms  and  Jilt  hy  creepers  increase, 
(et  vitium  capiunt,  ni  moveantur,  aqua ;  the  water  itself  putrifies,  and  air 
likewise,  if  it  be  not  continually  stirred  by  the  wind)  so  do  evil  and  corrupt 
thoughts  in  an  idle  person ;  the  soul  is  contaminated.  In  a  common- 
wealth, where  is  no  public  enemy,  there  is,  likely,  civil  wars,  and  they 
rage  upon  themselves :  this  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not 
how  to  bestow  it  self,  macerates  and  vexes  it  self  with  cares,  griefs,  false 
fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions;  it  tortures  and  preys  upon  his  own 
bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  Thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  he  or  she  that 
is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied, 
fortunate,  happy — let  them  have  all  things  in  abundance,  and  felicity,  that 
heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment — so  long  as  he  or  she,  or  they, 
are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind,  but 
weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  siehing,  grieving, 
suspecting,  offended  with  the  world,  with  every  object,  wishing  themselves 
gone  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasie  or  other. 
And  this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
women, labour  of  this  disease  in  countrey  and  city ;  for  idleness  is  an  appen- 
dix to  nobility ;  they  count  it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  their  days 
in  sports,  recreations,  and  pastimes,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains,  be  of 
no  vocation ;  they  feed  liberally,  fare  weU,  want  exercise,  action,  employ- 
ment, (for  to  work,  I  say,  they  may  not  abide)  and  company  to  their  de- 
sires; and  thence  tiieir  bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  cru- 
dities, their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy,  &c.  Care,  jealousie,  fear  of  some 
diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits,  seize  too  ^familiarly  on  them :  for,  what 
will  not  fear  and  phantasie  work  in  an  idle  body  ?  what  dbtempers  will  they 
not  cause  ?  When  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  ^  against  Pharaoh  in 
JEgypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task,  and  let  them  get 
straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full  number  of  brick :  for  the  sole 
cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  they  are  idle.  When  you 
shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where  you 
come,  so  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fears,  sus- 
picions, ^  the  best  means  to  redress  it,  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  busie 

«  Path.  lib.  I.  cap.  17.  exercitationis  intermissio  inextem  calorem,  languidos  tpiritua,  et  ignaros,  et 
ad  oznnea  actiones  segniores,  reddit ;  cruditates,  obstructiones,  et  excivmentorum  proirentus  iacit. 
>  Hot.  Ser.  1.  Sat.  3.  r  Seneca.  >  Masrorem  animi,  et  maciem,  Plutarch  calls  it.  »  Sicut  in 
staff  no  generantar  vennes,  sic  in  otiosi  mals  cogitatlones.  Sen.  i>  Now  this  leg,  now  that  arm,  now 
thdr  head,  heart,  &c.  «  Exod.  5.  '  (For  tnev  cannot  well  tell  what  aileth  them,  or  what  they 
would  have  themselves)  my  heart,  my  head,  my  nosband,  my  son,  flCc. 
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their  minds ;  for  the  truth  is,  they  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  castles  in  the 
air  for  a  time,  and  sooth  up  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours ; 
but  in  the  end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall;  they  shall  be  still,  I  say,  dis- 
content, suspicious,  ^feariul,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves;  so 
long  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please  them.  Otto  qui  nescit  uti,plus 
habet  negoHif  quam  qui  negotium  in  negoHoy  as  that  ^AgeUius  could  observe: 
he  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care,  grief, 
anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busie  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business. 
OHasiis  animus  nescit  quid  volet :  an  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not 
when  he  is  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go ;  quam  illuc 
ventum  est,  illinc  lubet ;  he  is  tired  out  with  every  thing,  displeased  with  all, 
weary  of  his  life :  nee  bene  domiy  nee  militiiBy  neither  at  home,  nor  abroad ; 
erraty  et  pneter  vitam  vivat;  he  wanders,  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a 
word,  what  the  mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find 
any  where  more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches  in 
the  s  Comical  Poet,  which,  for  their  elegancy,  I  will  in  part  insert. 

NoTarum  ndiom  esse  wbitror  similem  ego  hominem, 

Qaando  hie  natiu  est    £i  rei  argumenta  dieam. 

iBdes  quando  sunt  ad  amosdm  expolite, 

(kiisque  laudat  &bnim. 

At  ubi  illo  migrat  ne 

Tempestas  venit,  ooi       _       _ 

Putrefacit  afir  operam  iaSri,  jte. 

Dicam  ut  homines  similes  esse  »diom  arbitremlni, 

Fabri  parentes  fimdamentum  substraunt  liberonun ; 


Expoliunt,  decent  literas,  nee  parcont  sumptui. 

Ego  autem  sub  &bn>rum  potesiate  firugi  fiii; 
« . . .s_  . 'umnr 

jpido 
Venit  Ignavia;  ea  mihi  tempestas'ioit, 
Adrentaque  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attolit, 
lUa  mihi  Yirtntem  detarbavtt,  jte. 


P 
Postquam  autem  migravlw  ingenium  meum, 
Ferdtdi  operam  fabrorum  illico,  oppido. 


A  young  man  is  hke  a  fair  new  house :  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in 
good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets  it  rain  in,  and,  for  want  of 
reparation,  fall  to  decay,  &c.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to 
bring  us  up  in  our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  vertuous  education ;  but  when 
we  are  left  to  our  selves,  idleness,  as  a  tempest,  drives  all  vertuous  motions 
out  of  our  minds;  et  nihili  sumus;  on  a  sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad 
ways,  we  come  to  naught. 

Cozen  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  is  ^nimia  solitudo,  too  much  solitariness — ^by  the  testimony  of 
all  physicians,  cause  and  symptome  both  :  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause, 
it  is  either  coact,  enforced,  or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is 
commonly  seen  in  students,  monks,  friers,  anchorites,  that,  by  their  order 
and  course  of  life,  must  abandon  aJl  company,  society  of  other  men,  and 
betake  themselves  to  a  private  cell ;  otio  superstitioso  seclusi  (as  Bale  and 
Hospinian  well  term  it),  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no 
flesh  (by  their  order),  keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad ;  such  as  live 
in  prison,  or  some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our 
countrey  gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses ;  they  must  either  be  alone  with- 
out companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so 
many  hosts,  or  else  converse  with  their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  un- 
equal, inferior  to  them,  and  of  a  contrary  disposition  :  or  else,  as  some  do, 
to  avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  time  with  lend  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  ale- 
houses, and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute 
courses.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon  this  rock  of  solitariness  K>r  want  of  means, 
or  out  of  a  strong  apprehension  of  some  infirmity,  di^race;   or,  through 

•  Pro.  IS    PigTum  dejidet  timor^Heautontimonimenon.       '  Lib.  19.  c.  10.        t  Plautns,  Mostel. 
k  Piso«  Montaltos,  Mercarialis,  &c. 
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bashfulness,  rudeness,  simplicity,  they  cannot  apply  tliemselTes  to  others  com* 
pany.  Nullum  solum  infelici  gratius  solitudine,  ubi  nullus  sit  qui  miseriam 
etcprohrtU  This  enforced  solitariness  takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect 
soonest,  in  sudi  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all  honest 
recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great  family  or  populous  city,  and  are 
upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desart  country  cottage  far  on,  restrained  of  their 
liberty,  and  barred  from  their  ordinary  associates.  Solitariness  is  very  irksom 
to  such,  most  tedious,  and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  inconvaiience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  tliat  which  is  &niliar  with  melancholy,  and 
gently  brings  on,  like  a  Siren,  a  shooin^-hom,  or  some  Sphinx,  to  this 
irrevocable  gulf:  ^  a  primary  cause  Piso  calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  first, 
to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  lie  in  bed  whole  dayes,  and  keep  their 
chambers,  to  walk  alone  in  some  solitary  grove,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by 
a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delightsome  and  pleasant  subject, 
which  shall  affect  them  most:  amabilis  insania^  and  mentis  gratissimus 
error.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build 
castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  of 
parts,  which  they  suppose,  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they 
see  acted  or  done.  Blanda  mtidem  ab  initio,  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive 
and  meditate  of  such  pleasant  things  sometimes,  ^pf>esentypasty  or  to  come,  as 
Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these  toyes  are  at  first,  they  could  spend 
whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  con- 
templations, and'phantastical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams;  and 
they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  wilHngly  interrupt.  So  pleasant 
their  vain  conceits  are,  that  they  hinder  their  oidinary  tasks  and  necessary 
business :  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study 
or  imployment :  these  phantastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so 
feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually,  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate,  possess, 
overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them,  they  cannot,  I  say,  go  about  theu*  more 
necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
melancholizing,  and  carried  alone,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about 
an  heath  with  a  Puck  in  the  night.  They  run  earnestly  on  in  this  labyrinth 
of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  wil- 
lingly refrain,  or  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  as  so 
many  clocks,  and  still  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is 
turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object :  and  they,  being  now  habituated 
to  such  vain  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can 
ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.  Fear,  sorrow, 
suspicion,  subrusticus  pudor,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  sur- 
prize them  in  a  moment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else :  continually 
suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melan- 
choly seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  perswasions, 
they  can  avoid;  kceret  lateri  letalis  arundo;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it; 
^  they  cannot  resist.  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  profitable  medi- 
tation, contemplation,  and  kind  of  solitariness,  to  be  embraced,  which  the 
fathers  so  highly  commended — *  Hierom,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austin,  in 
whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella,  and  others,  so  much  magnifie 
in  their  books — a  paradise,  an  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for 
the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many  of  those  old  monks  used  it,  to 

*  A  qunras  imliun,  Telat  a  prlmarU  cmimA.  oeeasloBem  nMtam  eit  i  Juonnda  rennn  pnesenduai, 
pnBtentarum.  et  fotaranun  medlUtio.  ^  Facilis  descenios  Averai ;  Sed  reTocare  gnulum.  superms- 
que  eivdere  ad  anna.  Hie  labor,  hoc  odiu  est  Virg.  *  Hleronirinaa,  ep.  78.  dixit  oppida  et  urbes 
Tideri  libi  tetrof  caroeret,  lolitualiiem  raradiaum ;  lolam  ■eorpionibus  inlestum,  sacco  amietut,  humi 
Cubans,  aqui  et  herbis  victitans,  Romanii  pr«tulit  deliciii. 
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^Wvf^  cont^pbtfop^;  aa  Suf»{lp^  a  courtier  fo  A4nfMi9  tiipe*  Diocl^an  t]^ 
emperqur^  ^eti^ed  themselves,  &c.  ia  that  sense,  rc^tfa  <|o/u«  9cit viver^ :  V^ti?^ 
lives  alone ;  yibich  the  Rom^s  wer^  i^ropt  to  saj,  wh^n  the^r  coounei^de^  9^' 
countrey  S^  f  Of  jkp  the  bettering  p^heir  knowledge,  ^  Democritu^,  Clj^^th^, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers,  have  ever  dq^e,  to  sequester  tbp^selv^s  fix>m 
the  tun»nltupu9  wpud;  or.  a^  in  Plinies  vill^  taufentanit,  T^Uies  Ti^scul^, 
jfavius  study,  Uiat  they  ought  he^&r  vacare  studiis  et  DpOf  9^rve  jGfqd  ^^l^  fbl- 
lov  their  studies.  Metbinks,  therefoDB,  our  too  zealous  innovatory  w^re  pot 
so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  abbies  and  ^l^hgiof^s  ho^Kf*  prp* 
miscuously  to  fling  down  all.  They  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  iuconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have 
raved  and  raged  against  tbpse  &if  bujldixigs,  and  ^veriasMog  nionufv^ts  of 
our  fore&thers  devotion,  cqpsecrated  ^  pious  uifes.  ScHue  monasteneii  m4 
collegiate  cells  might  have  been  well  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise 
imployed ;  here  and  there  one,  in  good  tpwns  or  cities  at  le^st,  fpr  vmn  JMmI 
women  of  a0  sorts  and  conditiqps  to  live  in,  to  seque^t^r  themselves  ffom  tti9 
cares  and  tumults  of  the  worl^,  that  weri^  nqt  desirpys  or  fit  to  marry,  or  other- 
wise willing  tQ  be  troubled  with  oomqaoja  afiairs,  aii4  l^io^  i^ot  we)}  where  tp 
bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  ^ore  ccmveniency,  gpod  education,  bet- 
ter company  sake ;  tp  follow  their  ^jLi^dies  ({  say)  U>  the  perf^tjon  pf  ar^  and 
aciences,  common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  d^vpt^  nv>nk/i  pf  old  had  dop^e, 
freely  a^d  toi^y  to  serve  Gpd :  fpr  Ui^se  ipen  are  pejl^her  soUtary,  nor  idle,  ?y| 
the  poet  made  answer  to  the  hu^andm^  ij^  -^^P*  ^at  ol^ectcjd  idleness  to 
him,  be  wa9  nearer  so  idle  as  in  his  comply }  pr  th^t  $cipio  Afripapus  in  ?*TuDy, 
numquam  minus  sfilm,  guam  guum  ^lus ;  numguam  pn^ifs  pxjpfi^,  gmum 
auum  ^8^t  otiosu9 ;  ^ver  less  solitary  than  when  he  was  fdope,  pever  oiora 
Dusie,  than  when  he  seem^  to  be  pio^t  idle.  )lt  is  reportpd  .by  Platp,  ip  bk 
dialogue  de  An^or^,  \pL  tha,t  prpdjgious  commpnda^pn  of  ^qifj^p^^  ho^,  a 
deep  meditation  comjng  into  3ocrates  mind  by  chaiiice,  he  utood  stil}  muivpg, 
eodem  vestigia  cogitabundu^,  from  morning  ^  nopn ;  fmd,  whf^  ^  tb^  & 
had  m>t  yet  finished  his  m^cUta^QB,  pfrsiabqt  cogitans ;  hp  so  cpntipued  till 
the  eve^ning:  the  souldieis  (for  h^  then  followed  the  camp)  ob^rvpd  him 
with  admiratipp,  and  on  p^  purpose  vrfitphed  all  night;  but  he  persevered 
immoveable  ad  exortum  soli$,  till  th^  spn  rose  in  Uie  mprniipg,  apd  then» 
saluting  the  sun,  went  his  wayes.  In  what  humour  constant  Socrates  did 
thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  affected ;  but  thjs  would  be  pernicious 
to  another  man;  what  intricate  bmiipQis  might  so  really  possess  him,  I 
cannot  easilv  guess.  But  thjis  is  oHosun^  otium  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  wjth  these 
men,  acconung  to  Seneca :'  omnia  nobis  mala  solitudo  persuade t ;  this  soli- 
tude undoeth  us ;  pugnat  cum  vitd  sociali ;  'tis  a  destructive  ^litariness. 
These  men  are  devils,  alone,  as  the  saying  Is;  homo  solus  aut  deusy  wt 
dteman ;  a  man,  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil ;  mens  ejus  aut  langupscit, 
aut  tumesdt ;  and  ^  vte  soli  !  in  this  sense ;  woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  atone ! 
These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures, 
become  beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  misanihropi ;  they  do 
even  loath  themselves,  and  hate  the  compcmy  of  men,  aa  so  many  TJmpns, 
Nebuehadnezars,  by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
throvgh  tiieir  own  default.  So  that  which  Mercurialis  (consil.ll)  some- 
i^imes  expostulated  with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to 
every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular :  ^natura  de  te  videtur  congueri 

■  OiBc.  9.  *  EocL  4.  •  Natan  de  te  Tidetor  conqneii  pofte.  quod,  cum  ab  ci  lewpentteimum 
eoTVOi  adeptuf  ib ;  tern  pmclanun  a  Deo  ae  uUle  donum,  non  contempsiati  mo^io,  Terum  comiptoU, 
fioralsti,  prodidisti,  optimam  temperatunn  otio,  craputt,  et  aliis  rits  erroribus,  &c. 
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^S9e<t  Sfc,  nature  may  justly  complain  of  thee,  that,  whereas  she  gave  thee  a 
good  wholesome  temperature,  a  sound  body,  and  God  hath  given  thee  so  divine 
and  excellent  a  soul,  so  many  good  parts  and  profitable  gifts,  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them,  over- 
thrown  their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  with  riot,  idleness,  soli" 
tariness,  and  many  other  wayes ;  thou  art  a  traitour  to  God  and  Nature,  an 
enemy  to  thy  self  and  to  the  world.  Perditio  tua  ex  te;  thou  hast  lost  thy 
self  wilfully,  cast  away  thy  self;  thou  thy  self  art  the  efficient  cause  of  thine 
own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  way  unto  them. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Sleeping  and  waking.  Causes. 

What  I  have  formerly  said  of  exercise,  I  may  now  repeat  of  sleep.    Nothing 
better  than  moderate  sleep ;  nothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  be  in  extreams,  or  unsea- 
sonably used.     It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  sleep 
over-much :  somnus  supra  modum  prodest ;  it  is  an  only  antidote ;  and  nothing 
offends  them  more,  or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  waking.     Yet,  in  some 
cases,  sleep  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  flegmatick,  swinish,  cold,  and 
sluggish  melancholy,  which  Melancthon  speaks  of,  that  thinks  of  waters,  sighing 
most  part,  &c,    p  It  duls  the  spirits  (if  overmuch)  and  senses,  fills  the  hes^  full 
of  gross  humours,  causeth  destinations,  rheumes,  great  store  of  excrements  in 
the  brain,  and  fldl  the  other  parts,  as  <iFuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like 
so  many  dormice.     Or,  if  it  be  used  in  the  day  time,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the 
body  ill  composed  to  rest,  or  after  hard  meats,  it  increaseth  fearful  dreams, 
incubus,  night  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness.     Such  sleep  pre- 
pares the  body,  as  '  one  observes,  to  many  perilous  diseases.     But,  as  I  nave 
said,  waking  overmuch  is  both  a  symptome  and  an  ordinary  cause.    It  causeth 
driness  of  the  brain,  frensie,  dotage,  and  makes  the  body  dry,  lean,  hard,  and 
ugly  to  behold,  as  ^Lemnius  hath  it.     The  temperature  of  the  brain  is  cor^ 
rupted  by  it,  the  humours  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  choler 
increased,  and  the  whole  body  inflamed ;  and  (as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen, 
3.  de  sanitate  tuendd,  Avicenna  3.  1)  ^it  overthrows  the  natural  heat :  it 
causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction ;  and  what  not  ?    Not  without  good  cause, 
therefore,  Crato  (concil.  21.  lib,  2.),  Hildesheim  (spicil.  2.  de  delir.  et  Manid), 
Jacchinus,  Arculanus  (on  Rhasis),  Ouianerius,  and  Mercurialis,  reckon  up 
this  overmuch  waking,  as  a  principal  cause. 

MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  Mind,  liow  they  cause 

Melancholy. 

As  that  Gymnosophist,  in  "  Plutarch,  made  answer  to  Alexander  (demanding 
which  spake  best,)  every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other ;  so 
may  I  say  of  these  causes,  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  every 
one  is  more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all;  a 
most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  melancholy,  ^fulmenperturbalionum(9ic'' 
colomineus  calls  it),  this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth 
such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many  times  sub- 
verts the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it :  for,  as  the  body  works  upon  the 

rPath.  Ub.  cap.  17.  Fern,  corpus  infrigldat;  omnet  ■ensut,  mentisque  Tim,  torpore  deUlitat. 
n  Lib.  8.  lect  2.  cap.  i.  Magnam  excrementorom  Tim  oerebro  et  aliia  partibus  coacerrat  '  Jo.  ReU 
ilufl,  Ub.  de  rebos  Q  non  naturalibos.  Pmparat  corpus  talis  somnus  ad  multas  periculoaas  Mritudinea. 
•  Instit  ad  ritam  optimam,  c.  S0.  cerebro  sfccitatem  adfert,  phrenedn  et  delirium :  corpus  andum  facit, 
•qualidum,  strigosum;  humores  adurit;  temperamentum  cerebri  comunpit ;  maciem  inducit:  euic- 
cat  corpus,  bilem  aooendit,  proftindos  reddit  oculos,  calorem  auget.  (Naturalem  calorem  dissipat ; 
Imtk  eoncoctione,  cmditates  (kcit  Attenoant  jurenum  irigilatn  corpora  nociet.  "Vita  Alexaad. 
«  Orad.  1.  e.  14. 
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mindy  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  and  sending  gross  fumes  into 
the  brain,  and  so  per  consequenSf  disturbing  the  soul,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it. 

J  CorpuB  onustam : 
Hesternis  Titiis,  animum  quoque  pragnvat  uni, 

with  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  which  are  ordinary  symptomes  of  this  disease :  so,  on 
the  other  side,  the  mind  most  effectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing, 
by  his  passions  and  perturbations,  miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy* 
despair,  cruel  diseases,  and  sometimes  death  it  self;    insomuch  that  it  is 
most  true  which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides :  omnia  corporis  mala  ab  animd 
procedere  ;  all  the  'mischiefs  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul ;  and  De- 
mocritus  in  *  Plutarch  urgeth,  Damnatum  iri  animam  a  corpore ;  if  the  body 
should,  in  this  behalf,  bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would 
be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence,  had  caused  such  in- 
conveniences, having  authority  over  the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument, 
as  a  smith  doth  his  hammer,  saith  ^^Cyprian,  imputing  all  those  vices  and 
maladies  to  the  mind.     Even  so  doth  ^Philostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus ^ 
nisi  consensu  anima ;  the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.    ^Lodo- 
vicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbulent  commotions  proceed  from  ignorance, 
and  indiscretion.     All  philosophers  impute  the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath 
not  done  it.     The  Stoicks  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  ^lipsius  and  ^Pic- 
colomineus  record)  that  a  wise  man  should  be  &3ra0i^c  without  all  manner  of 
passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  'Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the 
'  Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  Uo.  Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africk,  so  free  from 
passion,  or  rather  so  stupid,  that,  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will 
only  look  back.   ^Lactantitus  (2  instit.)  will  exclude /ear /rom  a  wise  man : 
others  except  all,  some  the  ^eatest  passions.    But,  let  them  dispute  how 
they  will,  set  down  in  thesi,  give  precepts  to  the  contrary ;  we  find  that  of 
'  Lemnius  true  by  common  experience ;  no  mortal  man  is  free  from  these 
perturbations :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a  god,  or  a  block.    They  are 
bom  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance :  a 
parentibus  habemus  malum  hunc  assem,  saith  "'Pelezius;    nascitur   und 
nobiscum,  aliturque;  'tis  propagated  from  Adam;  Cain  was  melancholy,  °as 
Austin  hath  it ;  and  who  is  not  ?    Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy, 
divinity,  (I  cannot  deny)  may  mitigate  and  restrain  these  passions  in  some 
few  men  at  some  times ;  but,  most  part,  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent, 
**that — as  a  torrent,  {torrens  velut  uggere  rupto)  bears  down  all  before,  and 
overflows  his  banks,  stemit  agros,  stemit  sata — ^they  overwhelm  reason, 
judgement,  and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  body.     Fertur  ^equis  auriga^ 
neque  audit  currus  habenas.     Now  such  a  man  (saith  ^Austin)  Ma<  is  so 
ledy  in  a  wise  mans  eye,  is  no  better  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.     It 
is  doubted  by  some,  gravioresne  morbi  a  perturbationibus,  an  ab  humoribus^ 
whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause  the  more  grievous  maladies.     But 
we  find  that  of  our  Saviour  (Mat.  26.  41)  most  true :  the  spirit  is  willing  ; 
the  flesh  is  weak;  we  cannot  resist;  and  this  of  ''Philo  Juasus  :  perturba- 
tions often  offend  the  body,  and  are  most  frequent  causes  of  melancholy ^ 
turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health.     Vives  compares  them  to  *  winds 

J  Hor.  ■  Pertorbafclones  cIatI  tont,  quibns  eorpori  anlmas  ceu  patibulo  afllgitur.  Jamb,  de  mrat 
•Lib.  de  Muiitat  toend.  ^  Proleg.  de  virtate  Chnsti.  Qua  utitur  corpore,  ut  fitber  miilleo.  •  ViU 
ApoUonii,  lib.  1.  '  Lib.  de  anun.  ab  inoooBidenuitii,  et  ignoranti&  omnca  auimi  motus.  •  De 
PbTiiol.  Stoic  'Orad.  1.  c.  Si.  lEpiet.  104.  ^Alianua.  >Lib.  1.  oap.  6.  si  quia  ense  perrus- 
•erit  eoa,  tantam  reapiciunt  k  Terror  in  sapiente  ease  non  debet  'De  occult  nu.  mlr.  1. 1.  c.  18. 
Nemo  mortalium,  qui  affectibus  non  ducatur :  qui  non  movetur,  aut  saxum  aut  Deus  est.  ■  Instit 
L  S.  de  bumanorum  afRect  morborumqae  curat  *Epi»t  106.  ■Granatensis.  'Virg.  iDe 
eiTlt  Oei,  1. 14.  c.  0.  qualis  in  ooulia  bominum,  qui  iuTersis  pedibos  ambulat  talis  in  oeulisaapientum, 
eui  pasaiones  domtnantur.  *  Lib.  de  DeeaL  paaalones  maxime  corpus  offendunt  et  animam,  et  fre- 
qnentiaaiiBM  ransai  nelanohoUa,  dimoTentea  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristine,  1.  8.  de  anlmA.  •  Frma 
et  stimuli  aaimi :  relut  in  mari  qa»dam  aura  levee,  quodam  placids,  qusdam  tarbulenta :  sio  in  cor* 
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upon  the  sea;  some  only  mcme^  as  thcise  great  gales ;  but  others^  turbulent^ 
quite  overturn  the  ship.  Those  Which  are  light,  easie,  and  more  seldom,  to 
our  thinking,  do  U9  little  hann,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us :  yet,  if 
they  be  reiterated,  *as  the  rain  (saith  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  per^ 
turbations penetrate  the  mindy  "and  (as  one  observes) /»r(Mfttce  an  habit  of 
melancholy  at  the  last,  which  havinig  gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  may 
Wei!  be  called  diseases. 

How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  ^Agr^pa  hath  handled  at  laige^ 
Oteult.  Phila.  i.  11.  c.  63;  Cardan,  L  14.  subtiL  Lemnius^  /.  1.  c.  12.  de 
Occult,  not.  msr.  et  lib,  1.  cap.  16;  Suarez,  Met.  disput,  18.  sect.  1.  art. 
25;  T.  Bright,  cap,  12.  of  his  Melancholy  Treatise ;  Wright  the  Jesuite,  in 
his  book  of  the  Pasnons  of  the  Mind,  &c. — ^thus  in  brief—- To  our  imagina- 
tion cometh^  by  the  outward  seofie  or  memory,  scHne  object  to  be  known 
(residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  am- 
plifymg,  pbesentiy  communicates  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections. 
The  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain 
secret  chambels,  and  signifie  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented;  ^  which 
immediately  bends  it  self  to  prosecute  or  avoid  it,  and,  withal,  draweth  with 
it  other  humours  to  help  it.  So,  in  pleasure,  concur  great  store  of  purer 
spirits;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy  blood ;  in  ire,  choler.  If  the  imagi- 
nation be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits 
to  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult : 
as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  temperature  it  self 
ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger :  so  that  the  first 
step  and  fountain  of  all  our  gtievances  in  this  kind  is  *l€ssa  imaginatio,  which, 
mis-informing  the  heart,  causeth  all  these  distemperatures,  alteration  and 
confusion  of  spirits  and  humOura;  by  means  of  which,  so  disturbed^  concoc- 
tion is  hindred,  and  the  princq)al  parts  are  much  debilitated;  as  ^Dr.  Na- 
varra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Motanus  about  a  melancholy  Jew. 
The  spirits  so  confounded,  the  nouri^ment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad 
humours  increased,  crudities  and  thick  spirits  ingendred,  with  melancholy 
blood.  The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spirits 
drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense  and  motion  :  so  we 
look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not;  heu,  and  observe  not;  which  otherwise 
would  much  affect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with 
'Amoldus,  maxima  vie  est  phantasies  ;  et  huic  uni  fere,  non  autem  corporis 
intemperiei,  &mnis  melancholiee  caussa  est  ascribenda :  great  is  the  force  of 
imagination;  and  much  more  ought  the  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed 
to  wis  alone,  than  to  the  dtstemperature  of  the  body.  Of  which  imagina- 
tion, because  it  hath  so  great  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so 
S>werful  of  it  self,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief 
gpression,  and  apeak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how  it  causeth  this  alteration. 
Which  mantver  of  digression  howsoever  some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  imper- 
tinent, yet  I  am  of  *^Beroaldus  his  opinion,  such  digressions  do  mightily  <2e- 
light  and  refresh  a  weary  reader ;  they  are  like  sawce  to  a  bad  stomach  ; 
and  I  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them. 

ppre  qoaMUm  aifecUonei  excitant  taatam,  quadam  Ita  movent,  at  de  ttata  Jadioii  depellant  *I7t 
gutu  lapfdem,  stc  paunatim  ta»  penetrant  a3iiimaiD.  "Uttt  Talentca,  rectc  uorbi.anfani  Toeantnr. 
V  Imaginatio  moTet  corpus,  ad  eigai  motnm  exeitantiir  humores,  et  apiritiis  vitileB,  qnibua  alteratnt. 
«BccIes.  IS.  !M.  The  neart  alters  the  eonntenante  to  good  or  erU :  and  diatraction  of  the  mind 
causeth  distemperature  of  the  bod  j.  *  Bpiritna  et  sanguis  a  IcsA  inaginatione  eontaminaatur ;  hn- 
mores  enixn  mutati  actiones  animi  imnutant  Piso.  f  If  ontani  oonsiL  99.  H«  Tero  quomodo 
causent  melanchoUaiB,  clarum;  et  quod  eoncoctionein-impediant.  et  membra  prineipalla  dehiUtent 
■Breviar.  1. 1.  cap., IS.  •Solent  higusmodl  cgrctsionet  IkvorsbUlteT  obleetue. at lectoicm  lafnun 
^eii^da  raJbTere,  ttouiMfamnqne  naiiieMrtem,  qaodam  quasi  wmdiwanto,  raSeera :  at  ago  Ubcnier 

flLCUlTO. 
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SvBSECT.  11. — Of  the  Farce  qf  Jmaffinatien* 

What  Imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  deckied  in  my  dimttion  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  soul.    I  will  now  only  point  at  Ae  wondemil  effects  and 
power  of  it ;  which,  as  it  is  eminent  in  ally  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  me* 
iBuiicholy  persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  ampli* 
fying  thiem  by  continual  and  **  strong  pieditation,  until  at  length  it  produceth 
in  some  parties  real  e&cts,  causeth  this,  and  many  other  maladies.     And, 
although  this  phantasie  of  ours  be  a  subordinate  fticulty  to  reason,  and  should 
be  rulra  by  it,  yet  in  i^any  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distempevatures, 
defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt  or  hindred,  or  otherwise  contaminated,  it  Ib 
likewise  unapt,  hindred,  and  hurt.     This  we  see  verified  ip  sleepers,  which,  by 
reason  of  humours,  and  concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasie,  imagine 
many  times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with 
incubus,  or  witch'-ridden,  (as  we  call  it) :  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  sup« 
pose  an  old  woman  rides  and  sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost 
stifled  for  want  of  breath :  when  there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of 
bad  humours,  which  trouble  the  phantasie.     Inis  is  likewise  evident  in  such 
as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and  do  strange  feats :  *  these  vapours  move 
the  phantasie,  the  phantasie  the  appetite,  whicm,  moving  the  animal  spirits, 
caoseth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down,  as  if  they  were  awake.  Fracast.  (/.  3. 
de  intellect,)  refers  all  extasies  to  this  ferce  of  imagination ;  such  as  lye 
^diole  dayes  together  in  a  trance,  as  that  priest  whom  ^  Celsus  speaks  of,  that 
could  separate  himself  from  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like  a  dead  man 
void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he  could  do  as  much,  and 
that  when  he  list.    Many  times  such  men,  when  they  come  to  themselves,  tell 
strange  things  of  heaven  and  heH,  what  visions  they  have  seen ;  as  that  S^  Owen 
in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  9^  Patricks  Pur^ator^,  and  the  monk  of 
Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Hiose  common  apparitions  m  Bede  and  Gregory , 
Saint  Bngets  revelations,  Wier.  i.  3.  4e  lanUis  c.  1 1 .  Ceosar  Vanninus  in  his 
Dialogues,  &c.  rednceth,  (as  I  have  formerly  said)  with  all  those  tales  of  witches 
progresses,  dancing,  riding,  transformations,  operations,  dec.  to  the  force  of 
*  imagination,  and  the  ^devils  illusions.    The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen 
in  sndi  as  are  awake ;  how  many  ehimttras,  anticks,  golden  mountains,  and 
castles  in  the  air,  do  they  build  unto  tiianselves !  I  appeal  to  painters,  meoha- 
niciaas,  mathematicians.    Some  ascribe  aU  vices  to  a  felse  and  corrupt  imagi- 
nation, anger,  revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which  prefers  felshood, 
before  that  winch  is  right  and  good,  deluding  the  soul  with  felse  shews  and 
snraoeitions.    <  Bemardus  Penottus  will  have  heresie  and  superstition  to  |hy>* 
ceed  from  this  fountain;  as  he  falsely  imagineth,  so  he  believeth ;  and  as  he 
coneeiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be ;  contru  gentes,  he  will  have  it  so. 
But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it  shews  strange  and  evident 
effects :  what  will  not  a  fearful  man  conceive  in  the  dark  ?  what  strange 
forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  wiidhes,  goblins?     Lavater  imputes  the  greatest 
cause  of  iqieotrums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which,  above  all  other 
Missions,  begets  the  strongest  imaj^ation  (saith  ^  Wierus) ;  and  so  likewise 
k>ve,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.     &Dme  die  suddenly,  as  she  that  saw  her  son  come 
from  the  battel  at  Gannee,  &c.    Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination, 
made  peckled  iambs,  laying  peckled  rods  before  his  sheep.     Persina,  that 

^  Ab  imagiiiatione  onuntar  aflOectiones,  rndbos  ftDima  oomponitiur,  aat  torbatiur,  Jo.  Swiiibar.  Mato* 
log.  lib.  4.  e.  10.  "8eal%.  euvcit  *<4ai,  quotiea  roUbat,  mortao  aimilia  jaoebat.  auliexant  ae  a 
Mnnbns;  et,  qimm  pungeretur,  dolorem  non  aensit  •Idom  Nymannoa,  orat  de  Imaginat. 

f  Veibia  et  ononooibas  ae  conaecnutt  damoni  oeaaliiuB  mulieces,  qui  iia  ad  opoa^vam  utitar,  et  earam 
pbantaalam  vcgU,  dacltqoe  ad  loea  ab  ipaia  oeaiderata :  corpora  vero  earum  abie  aenau  permanent, 
qoB  umbra  iHtoperit  diabofaM*  at  nulli  aint  oonapicna ;  et  poat*  oubri  aublatA,  propriiB  oorporttNU  caa 
laatltait,  L  S. «.  U.  Wier.  f  Deaario  medioo.  ^  SoleC  timor,  pna  onnibna  afllstihiii.  tutm  ina- 
giaa^onea  glgnere ;  poat,  amor,  fte.  1.  3.  e.  S. 
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Ethiopian  queen  in  Heliodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of  Peneus  and  Andro- 
meda, in  stead  of  a  blackmoor,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  fair  white  child ;  in 
imitation  of  whom,  belike,  an  hard  favoured  fellow  in  Greece,  because  he  and 
his  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  elegantissinuu 
imagines  in  thalamo  collocamtj  &c.  hung  the  fairest  pictures  he  could  buy  for 
money  in  his  chamber,  that  his  wife,  by  frequent  sight  of  them^  might  con- 
ceive and  bear  such  children.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicho* 
las  the  thirds  concubines,  by  seeing  of  *  a  bear,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monster. 
If  a  woman  (saith  ^  Lemnius)  at  the  time  of  her  conception,  think  of  another 
man  present  or  absent,  the  child  will  be  like  him.  Great-bellied  women,  when 
they  long,  yield  us  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars, 
harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  m  their  children  by  force  of  a  depraved 
phantasie  in  them.  Ipsam  spedem,  quam  animo  effigiat,fetui  inducit :  she 
imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child,  which  she  ^  conceives  unto  her  self.  And 
therefore  Lodovicus  Vives  {lib.  2.  de  Christ,  f em,)  gives  a  special  caution  to 
great-bellied  women,  *  that  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  conceits  and  cogi- 
tations, but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  or  filthy 
spectacles.  Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  blush,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such 
things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  cast  himself  into  a  palsie  when  he  list ;  and  some  can  imitate 
the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts,  that  tney  can  hardly  be  discerned.  Dagobertus 
and  Saint  Francis  scars  and  wounds,  hke  to  those  of  Christs  (if  at  the  least  any 
such  were),  ™  Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  hapned  by  force  of  imagination. 
That  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women,  and  women  again  to 
men,  (which  is  constantly  believed)  to  the  same  imagination ;  or  frcMn  men  to 
asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes — °  Wierus  ascribes  all  those  £unous  trans- 
formations to  imagination.  That,  in  hydrophobia,  they  seem  to  see  the 
picture  of  a  dog  still  in  their  water ;  ®  that  melancholy  men,  and  sick  men, 
conceive  so  many  phantastical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have 
such  absurd  suppositions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  bears,  apes, 
owls ;  that  they  are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and 
dead,  (as  shall  be  shewn  more  at  large,  in  our  p  Sections  of  Symptomes)  can 
be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination. 
It  works  not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  some- 
times in  such  as  are  sound :  it  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  ^  alters  their 
temperature  in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or  apprehension, 
as  <^  Valesius  proves,  will  take  away  diseases  :  in  both  kinds,  it  will  produce 
real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy,  or  sick  of 
some  fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kind, 
that  they  will  have  the  same  disease.  Or  if,  by  some  sooth-sayer,  wise-man, 
fortune-teller,  or  physician,  they  be  told  they  snail  have  such  a  disease,  they 
will  so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it — a  thing 
familiar  in  China  (saith  Riccius  the  Jesuit :)  *  ^  it  be  told  them  tliat  they 
shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day,  when  that  day  comes,  they  wUl  surely  be  sick, 
and  will  be  so  terribly  afflicted,  tkat  sometimes  tkey  dye  upon  it.  Dr.  Cotta 

*Ez  viao  uiso,  telem  pepcrit  J  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  de  occult  nat*  mir.  Si,  Inter  ftmplezut  et  siuiTla, 
eoffitet  de  uno  aut  alio  abacnte,  ejus  efflf^es  solet  in  fetu  elucere.  ^  Quid  non  fetui,  acUiuc  matri  unito, 
MDlti  spirituum  ribratione,  per  nerros,  quibua  matrix  cerebro  eo^juneta  eet,  imprimit  imprecnata 
imaginano  7  ut,  si  imaginetur  malum  graaatum,  illius  notaa  secum  proferet  fetoi ;  •!  lepoiemrinfiint 
editur  supremo  labello  bifldo,  et  dissecto.  Vehemens  cogitatio  movet  rerum  species.  Wier.  I.  8. 
cap.  8.  I  Ne,  dam  uterum  gestent,  admittant  absardas  cogitatlones :  sed  et  visu«  andituque  toda  el 
borrenda  deritent.  ■  Occult  Philos.  1.  1.  c.  64.  ■  Lib.  S.  de  Lamiis,  cap.  10.  •  Agnppa,  Ub.  1. 
cap.  64.  p  Beet  S.  memb.  1.  subsect  3.  i  Malleus  malefic,  fol.  77.  Corpus  mutari  potest  In  di- 
Tersas  agritndines,  ex  forti  apprehensione.  '  Fr.  Vales.  L  5.  cont  6.  Nonnumquam  etiam  morbi 
diulumi  oonsequuntur,  quandoque  curantur.  •  Expedit  in  Sinas,  I.  I.e.  9.  Tantum  porro  multi 
pnBdietoribos  nisoe  tribttunt.  ut  inse  metus  fidem  fscfat :  nam,  si  pnedictum  its  fiierit  tali  die  eos 
morbo  corripicndoa.  ii,  ubi  dies  aaTeaerit,  in  moriiam  inoidnnt :  et,  ri  met^  aiBicti,  com  agiitadine, 
aliqwaiido  etuun  earn  morte,  eoUoctantar. 
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(in  his  Discovery  of  ignoraBt  Practitioners  of  Physick,  cap.  8.)  hath  two 
strange  stones  to  this  purpose,  what  phansie  is  able  to  do ;  the  one  of  a  par- 
sons wife  in  Northamptonshire,  anno  1607,  that,  coming  to  a  physician,  and 
told  by  him  that  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciaticay  as  he  conjectured,  (a  dis- 
ease she  was  free  from)  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon  bis  words,  fell 
into  a  grievous  fit  of  a  sciatica :  and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another 
good  wife,  that  was  so  troubled  with  the  cramp ;  after  the  same  manner  she 
came  by  it,  because  her  physician  did  but  name  it.     Sometim^  death  it  self 
is  caused  by  force  of  phantasie.     I  have  heard  of  one,  that,  coming  by  chance 
in  company  of  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which  was  not 
so,)  fell  down  suddenly  dead.     Another  was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit. 
One,  seeing  his  fellow  let  blood,  falls  down  in  a  swoun.     Another  (saith 
*  Cardan,  out  of  Aristotle)  fell  down  dead,  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any 
ghastly  sight)  seeing  but  a  man  hanged.     A  Jew  in  France  (saith  ^  Lodovicus 
Vives)  came  by  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a 
brook,  in  the  dark,  without  harm ;  the  next  day,  perceiving  what  danger  he 
was  in,  he  fell  down  dead.     Many  will  not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but 
laugh  commonly,  and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them  :  but  let  these  men  con- 
sider with  themselves,  (as  "  Peter  Byarus  iUustrates  it)  if  they  were  set  to  walk 
upon  a  plank  on  high,  they  would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely 
walk  upon  the  ground.     Many  (saith  Agrippa)  ^  strong  hearted  men  other- 
wise,  tremble  at  such  sights ;  dazel,  and  are  stck^  if  they  look  but  down  from 
an  high  place ;  and  what  moves  them  but  conceit  ?    As  some  are  so  molested 
by  phantasie ;  so  some  again,  by  fency  alone  and  a  good  conceit,  are  as  easily 
recovered.     We  see  commonly  the  tooth-ach,  gout,  falling-sickness,  biting  of 
a  mad  dog,  and  many  such  maladies,  cured  by  spells,  words,  characters,  and 
charms ;  and  many  green  wounds,  by  that  now  so  much  used  unguentum 
armariumy  magnetically  cured ;  which  CroUius  and  Goclenius  in  a  book  of 
late  have  defended,  Libavius  in  a  just  tract  as  stifly  contradicts,  and  most  men 
controvert.     All  the  world  knows  there  is  no  vertue  in  such  charms,  or  cures, 
but  a  strong  conceit  and  opinion  alone,  (as  ^  Pomponatius  holds)  which  forceth 
a  motion  of  the  humours^  spirits^  and  blood ;  which  takes  away  the  cause  of 
the  malady  from  the  parts  affected.    The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical 
effects,  superstitious  cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and 
wizards.     As^hy  wicked  incredulity y  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  ^  Wierus 
of  charms,  spells,  &c.)  we  findy  in  our  experience y  by  the  same  means  many 
are  relieved.     An  empirick  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chiruigion,  doth  more 
strange  cures,  than  a  rational  physician.      Nymannus   gives  a  reason — 
because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him ;  '  which  Avicenna  prefers 
before  art,  precepts,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.     Tis  opinion  alone,  (saith 
^Cardan)  that  makes  or  marrs  physicians;    and  he  doth  the  best  cures, 
according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.     So  diversly  does  this  phan- 
tasie of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  command  our  bodies,  which, 
as  another  ^  ProteuSy  or  a  cameleony  can  take  all  shapes,  and  is  of  such 
force  (as  Ficinus  adds)  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  well  as  ourselves. 
How  can  otherwise  blear-eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  ? 
Why  doth  one  man's  ^  yawning  make  another  man  yawn  ?  one  mans  pissing, 
provoke  a  second  many  times  to  do  the  like  ?     Why  doth  scraping  of  tren- 

<  Sabtil.  18.  •  Lib.  3.  de  knim4,  cap.  de  mel.  ^  Lib.  de  Peste.  «  Lib.  1.  cap.  68.  Rx  alto  de*- 
plcientea,  aliqui  pre  timore  contremiacunt,  caligant,  inflnnantur;  lie  singultus,  lebrea,  morbi  coml- 
oalea,  quandoqae  sequuntur,  quandoque  Tecefmnt.  *  Lib.  de  Incantatlone.  Imaffinatio  lubditum 
bnmoTum  et  spirituuin  motam  lafert ;  uode  ruio  affectu  rapitur  sanguis,  ac  wok  morbificas  caiusaa 
partibos  affeciis  eripit  r  L.  3.  c.  18.  de  pnestlg.  Ut  impul  creduliute  qaia  leditu^,  sic  et  levari 
eandem  oredibile  est,  usaque  obsenratum.  ■  ^gri  persoasio  et  fiducia  omni  arti  et  consilio  et  medi- 
ciiUB  pneferenda.  ATieen.  •  Plnres  sanat,  in  qaem  plaies  ooafldunt  lib.  de  sapieutiA.  ^  Mand- 
Uus  neinns,  L  IS.  e.  18.  de  theolog.  Platonici.  Imagmatio  est  tuqiiam  Proteus  TelobanuBleon,  cor« 
pus  pfoprlum  et  aliennm  noanuoMpiam  afidens.       •  Our  osdtantes  oscitent.    Wierus. 
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chers  offend  a  third,  or  hacking  of  files  ?  Why  doth  a  carkaM  bleed^  wheo 
the  murtherer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  the  murther  hath  been 
done?  Why  do  witches  and  okl  women  fascinate  and  bewitch  children  ?  but 
(as  Wienis,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Valleriola,  Ceesar  Vanninus,  Cam* 
panella,  and  many  philosophers  think)  the  forcible  imagination  of  the  one 
party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  other.  Nay  more,  they  can  cause 
and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  (as 
Avioenna,  de  amm.  L  4.  geet.  4.  supposeth)  in  parties  remote,  but  more  bodies 
from  tiieir  places,  cause  thunder,  li^tning,  tempests ;  which  opinion  Alkindus, 
Paracelsus,  and  some  others,  sq^proTe  of:  so  that  I  may  certainly  oooclude, 
this  strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  tuirum  haminis,  and  the  rudder  of  this 
our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but,  over-bom  by  phantasie,  cannot 
manage,  and  so  suffers  it  self  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over-ruled, 
and  often  over^-tumed.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  L  3.  de  LamUs,  c.  8, 9, 10. 
Francisctts  Valesius,  med,  controv.  L  5.  cont.  6.  Mavoeyns  D<matus,  L  2. 
e,  I,  de  hist,  med,  mirabU.  Levinus  Lemnius,  de  occult .  not  mir,  /.  1.  c.  12. 
Cardan,  LIS.  de  rerum  var.  Com.  Agrippa,  de  occult.  PkUos.  cap,  64, 65. 
Camerarius,  1.  Cent,  cap,  54.  horarum  subcU,  Nymannus,  in  omit,  de  Imag. 
Laurentios,  and  him  that  is  instar  cnmitan,  Pienus,  a  fitmous  physician  of 
Antwerp,  that  wrote  three  books  de  viribus  imaginatumie,  I  have  thus  far 
digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  medium  deferens oipaaaioDBy  by  whose 
means  they  work  and  produce  many  times  prodigious  effects ;  and  as  ^be 
phantasie  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  and  their  humours  disposed,  so 
do  perturbations  move  more  or  less,  and  make  deeper  impression. 

SuBSECT.  in. — Division  of  Perturbations. 

Pbrturbatioins  and  passkms,  which  trouble  the  phantasie,  thoi^  they 
dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  sense 
than  reason,  because  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  They 
are  commonly  'reduced  into  two  incUnations,  irascible^  and  coneupiscsble. 
The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  mx  in  the  coveting^  and  five 
in  the  inva^^ng.  Aristotle  reduoeth  all  to  pleasure  and  pain;  Plato,  to 
love  and  hatred ;  *  Vives,  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  pnesent,  and  then 
we  absolutely  joy  and  love:  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  hapt 
iot  it:  if  evil,  we  absolutely  hale  it :  if  present,  it  is  soirow;  if  to  come, 
fear.  These  four  passions  '  Bernard  compares  to  the  wheels  xtf  a  chariot^ 
by  winch  we  care  carryed  an  this  world.  All  other  passions  are  subordinate 
under  these  four,  or  six,  as  some  will — love,  joy,  desire,  hatred,  sonow, 
fear.  The  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  emulation,  pnde,  jealousie,  anxiety,  merey, 
shame,  discontent,  despair,  ambition,  avance,  &c.  are  reducible  unto  the 
first:  and,  if  they  be  immoderate,  they  'consume  the  spirits;  and  me- 
lancholy is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men  there  are, 
that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordinate  affections,  by  reli- 
gion, philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts  of  meekness,  patience,  and  the 
Hke;  but  most  part,  for  want  of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  igno- 
rance, they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense,  and  are  so  fiur  nom 
repressing  rebellious  incUnations,  that  they  give  all  encouragement  unto 
them,  leaving  the  rains,  and  using  all  provocations  to  further  them.  Bad 
by  nature,  worse  by  art,  discipline,  ^custom,  education,  and  a  perverse 
will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  affections  will 
transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self  will,  tiian  out  of  reason. 

'  T.  W.  Jesuit  •  8.  de  AnimA.  '  Scr.  8&.  H«  quatuor  pMsionM  aimt  taatquun  rot«  in  eami, 
qailNM  Tehimur  lioe  mundo.  f  Hunm  quippe  inmoderalioiie,  tpiiltas  manMCimt,  VcnwL  1. 1.  IfwJStu 
«.  18.  h MalA  eouMMtadinv d«pnt)ratnr  ingniiim.  na  b«M  faciat.  Prosper  Gatenus.  I.  deatei  Ul«. 
Plurs  tftdant  bominas  e  eoBBaetnains.  ooi  ..  .     ^. . 

Hora  proboque ;  Deteriora  aequor.    Ortd. 
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Contumax  voluntas  (as  Melancthon  calls  it)  nutluinfacit :  this  stubborn  will 
of  curt  perrerts  judgement,  ii^hieh  sees  and  knows  what  should  and  ought  to 
be  done^  and  yet  will  not  do  it.  Mancipia  jpilts,  slaves  to  their  seyeral  hists 
and  appetite,  mtj  precipitate  and  plunge  *  thmseWes  into  a  labytinth  of  cares ; 
blinded  with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition,  J  they  seek  that  at  Oods  kands^  which 
they  *nay  give  unto  tkemseioesy  if  they  could  but  refrain  from  those  oareS 
dnd  perturbations^  toherewith  they  continually  macerate  their  mindes.  But 
giving  way  to  these  violent  passions  of  fear,  giief,  shame^  revenge,  hatred, 
malice,  Stc.  they  are  torn  ifa  pieces,  as  Acteeon  was  with  his  dogs,  amd  ^cru* 
eifie  their  own  souls. 

SuBSECT.  IV.—Sorf'oWy  a  Cause  of  Melancholy , 

Sorrow.  Insanus  dolor ^ — In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
torment  the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady,  (for  I  will  briefly  speak  of 
them  all,  and  m  their  order)  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appetite  may  justly 
be  challenged  by  ^orrou? — an  inseparable  companion,  ^^A«  mother  anddatighter 
of  melancholy ,  her  epitome  j  symptoms  ^  and  chief  cause.  As  Hippoc^ites  hath 
it,  they  beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a  ring ;  for  sorrow  is  both  cause  and 
aymptome  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symptome,  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 
Inat  it  is  a  cause,  all  the  world  acknowledge.  Dolor  Twnnullis  insanuc  caussa 
fuii^  et  aliorum  morborum  insanabilium,  saith  Plutarch  to  ApoUonius ;  a  cause 
of  madness,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases ;  a  sole  cause  of  this  mischief, 
"^Lemnius  calls  it.  So  doth  Khasis,  cont,  I.  1.  tract.  9.  Guianerius,  tract. 
1 5.  c.  5.  And,  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  ii^  despair,  as  °  Felix  Plater  observes, 
and  (as  in  ^Cebes  table)  may  well  be  coupled  with  it.  PChrysostom,  in  his 
seventeenth  epistle  to  Olyihpia,  describes  it  to  be  a  cruel  torture  of  the  soul, 
a  most  inexplicable  grief,  ^poisoned  worm^  consuming  body  and  soul,  and 
gnawing  the  very  heart,  a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  profound 
darkness,  a  whirlwind,  a  tempest,  cm  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  than 
any  fire,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies  worse  than  any  tyrant : 
no  torture,  no  strappctdO,  nd  bodHy  punishmenty  is  like  unto  it.  Tis  the 
eagle,  withoat  question,  whidi  liie  poets  feigned  to  gnaw  ^Prometheus  heart ; 
and  no  keamness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart  (Ecclus.  25.  15,  16). 
^  Every  perturbation  is  a  misery:  but  grief  a  cruel  torment^  a  domineering 
passion.  As  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  inferiour  ma- 
gistracies ceased — when  grief  appears,  aU  other  passions  vanish.  It  dries  up 
the  bones  (saith  Solomon,  c.  17.  Prov.);  makes  them  hollow-ey'd,  pale,  and 
lean,  furrow-faced,  to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  riveled  cheeks,  dry 
bodies,  and  quite  perverts  their  temperature,  that  are  misaffected  with  it;  as 
Elenora,  that  exil'd  mournful  duchess,  (in  our  "  English  Ovid)  liEunents  to  her 
noble  husband,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester — 

Sawest  thou  tlioae  eyes,  in  whose  sweet  cheerftil  look, 
Duktf  Humphrcir  once  such  Joy  and  plennre  took» 
Sorrow  hato  <o  oespoil'd  me  or  all  mee. 
Thou  conldat  not  say  this  was  my  Elnors  faee. 
Like  a  foifl  Gorgon,  Sm. 

I  Nemo  ladittfr,  nisi  a  selpeo.  i  Mnhi  se  in  inqnietudioem  praolpltant :  ambitiene  et  ettpidttaliibns 
excttcati,  non  intetttirunt  se  iUnd  a  diis  petere,  qnod  aibi  ipsia.  si  relint,  prmrtare  possint  «i  oaris  et 
ipettttilMtionibas,  qnimis  assitfaxe  se  maoerant,  imperare  rellent.  ^  Tanto  studio  nuseiianim  caussas, 
et  aHmenta  dolomm.  qamimus ;  tltamque,  secus  feiiciseimam,  tristem  et  miserabilem  eflcimus. 
PetraTCfa.  prtsfkt  de  Remediis,  ac.  i  Timor  et  mflsstitia.  si  diu  petiOTerent,  caussa  et  soboles  atri 
humoris  eont,  et  in  eirculam  s«procieanit.  Hip.  Aphoris.  28. 1.  6.  Idem  Montaltw.  cap.  19.  Vietorlus 
Faventinus,  praet  imag.  ■  Mnltt  ex  mcsroie  et  meta  hue  delapai  aunt  Lemn.  libw  i.  cap.  16. 
■  Hulta  enra  et  tristltia  fsciunt  accedera  melandioliam :  (cap.  8.  de  mentis  alien. }  si  altas  radices  agat. 
In  Teram  flxamque  degenerant  melanehoUam,  et  in  desperationem  destnit  •  Ille,  Inctos :  ejus  vero 
•eror  despemtto  simul  ponitur.  pAnimaramcrudele  tormentum,  dolor  iQexplicabilis,  tinea,  non 
solum  ossa,  sed  eorda,  peitingens,  perpetuus  camifex,  rires  anima  conaumens,  Jug^  nox  et  tenebne 
pToftmdtf,  tempestas,  et  turbo,  et  reoria  non  apparens,  omni  igne  Talidhis  incendens,  longior,  et  pugna 
llnem  non  habens— Cruenn  elreumfert  dolor,  faefemque  omni  tyranno  orudeliorem  pr»  se  iwrt. 
^Nat  Cones,  Mythol.  U  4.  e.  6.  '  Tully,  a  Tnae.  omals  perturbatio  ndMria;  et  camiflcina  est 
dolor.       •  If .  Drayton,  in  his  Her.  ep. 
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^It  hinders  concoctuniy  refrigerates  the  hearty  takes  away  stomachy  colour y 
and  sleep;  thickens  the  blood  ("Femelius  /.  I.  c.  18.  de  morb.  caussis)y 
contaminates  the  spirits y  (*Pi8o)  overthrows  the  natural  heat,  perverts  the 
good  estate  of  body  and  mind,  and  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives,  cry  out, 
howl,  and  roar,  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  confessed  as  much 
(Psal.  38.  8.)  /  have  roared  for  the  very  disquietness  of  my  heart :  and 
(Psal.  119.  part.  4.  v.)  my  soul  melteth  away  for  very  heaviness:  (vers.  38.) 
/  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  smoak.  Antiochus  complained  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  his  heart  fainted  for  grief,  y  Christ  himself,  vir  dolorumy  out 
of  an  apprehension  of  grief,  did  sweat  blood.  (Mark  14) :  his  soul  was  heavy 
to  the  death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his.  Crato  {consil.  21.  /.  2)  gives 
instance  in  one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reason  of 'grief;  and  Montanus 
(consil,  30 J  in  a  noble  matron,  ^that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief 
J.  S.  D.  (in  Hildesheim)  fiilly  cured  a  patient  of  his,  that  was  much  troubled 
with  melancholy,  and  for  many  years ;  ^but  afterwards  by  a  little  occasion 
of  sorrow,  he  fell  into  his  former  JitSy  and  was  tormented  as  before.  Ex- 
amples are  common,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  ^desperation,  and  sometimes 
death  it  self;  for  (Ecclus.  38.  15.)  of  heaviness  comes  death.  Worldly 
sorrow  causeth  death  (2  Cor.  7.  10.  Psal.  31.  10.)  My  life  is  wasted 
with  heavinesSy  and  my  years  with  mourning.  Why  was  Hecuba  said  to  be 
turned  to  a  dog  ?  Niobe,  into  a  stone  ?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senseless 
and  stupid.  Severus  the  emperour,  **dyed  for  grief;  and  how  'many  myriads 
besides !  Tanta  illi  est  feritas,  tanta  est  insania  luct&s,  Melancthon 
gives  a  reason  of  it — ^the  gathering  of  much  melancholy  blood  about  the 
heart ;  which  collection  extinguisheth  the  good  spiritSy  or  at  least  dulleth 
them;  sorrow  strikes  the  hearty  makes  it  tremble  and  pine  away ,  unth  great 
pain:  and  the  black  bloody  drawn  from  the  spleen,  and  diffused  under  the 
ribs  on  the  left  sidCy  makes  those  perilous  hypochondriacal  convulsions, 
which  happen  to  them  that  are  troubled  with  sorrow, 

SuBSECT.  V. — Fear,  a  Cause. 

CosEN  german  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister, "—Jidus  Achates,  and 
continual  companion — an  assistant  and  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  of  this 
mischief;  a  cause  and  symptome  as  the  other.  In  a  word,  as  >  Virgil  of  the 
Harpies,  I  may  justly  .say  of  them  both, 

Tristius  hand  illis  monttrum ;  neo  tmvior  alia 
Pestis,  et  in  DeAm,  StjgiU  sese  extulit  undis. 

A  Badder  monster,  or  more  cruel  plague  so  fell, 

Or  vengeance  of  the  Oods,  ne*er  came  from  Styx  or  Hell. 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  God  by  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing  *>  affections,  and  so  was  sorrow, 
amongst  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea ;  they  stood  in  such  awe 
of  them,  as  Austin  (de  Civitat.  Dei,  lib,  4.  cap.  8)  noteth  out  of  Varro. 
Fear  was  commonly  ^adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lions  head  ; 
and  (as  Macrobius  records,  1.  10,  Satumalium.)    ^  In  the  calends  of  Ja- 

t  Crato  consU.  21.  lib.  S.  mcMtitla  unirersum  infrigldat  corpus,  ealorem  innatum  extingoit,  appeti- 
tum  destruit.  •  Cor  refrigerat  tristitia,  spiritus  exsiccat,  innatumque  ealorem  obruit,  Tiglllas  indur 
eit,  concoctionem  labefacta^  sanguinem  incrassat,  exageeratque  melancholicum  succum.  *  Spiritus 
et  sanguis  boe  contaminatur.  Fiso.  7  Marc.  8.  16.  11.  >  Mcsrore  maceror,  marcesco,  et  conse- 
nesco,  miser :  ossa  atque  pellis  sum  miser&  maeritudine.  Plant.  *  Malum  inceptum  et  actum  a 
tristitii  soli.  ^Hildesheim,  spicel.  2.  de  melancholiA.  Mcerore  animi  postea  aocedente,  iapriora 
•ymptomata  incidit  *  Vivos,  €.  de  animi,  c  de  mosrore,  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  '  Uerodian,  1.  3.  Mce- 
rore magis  quam  morbo  consumptus  est.  •  Bothwellius  atribilarius  obiit,  Brixamis  Oenuensis  hist, 
fcc.  MtfoBstitiA  cor  quasi  percussum  constrineitur,  tremit,  et  languescit,  cum  acri  sensu  doloris. 
In  tristitii,  cor  fugiens  attrahit  ex  splene  lentum  numorem  melanchoucum,  qui,  eflfUsus  sub  costis  in 
sinistro  latere,  hypochondriacos  flatus  faoit ;  quod  sepe  accidit  lis  qui  diuturuA  cur&  et  m(Bstitia  con- 
flictantor.  Melancthon.  f  Lib.  3.  Mxi.  4.  ^Et  metum  ideo  deam  sacximnt.  ut  bonam  mentem 
concederet  Varro.  Lactantius.  Aug.  <  Lilius  Oirald.  STutag.  1.  de  diis  misceUaneis.  i  Calendis 
Jan.  feris  sunt  div«  Angeron«.  cui  pontiiloes  la  saoello  Volupia  saera  feclunt,  quod  angores  et  animi 
solicitudines  propitiaU  propellat. 
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nuary^  Angerona  had  her  holy  day^  to  whom^  in  the  temple  of  Volupia,  or 
goddess  of  pleasure,  their  augur es  and  bishops  did  yearly  sacrifice;  that, 
being  propitious  to  them,  she  might  expel  all  cares,  anguish  and  vexation  of 
the  mind,  for  that  year  following.  Many  lamentable  effects  this  fear  causeUi 
in  men,  as  to  be  red,  pale,  tremble,  sweat ;  ^  it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to 
come  over  all  the  body,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  6lc,  It  amazeth  many 
men  that  are  to  speak,  or  shew  themselves  in  publick  assemblies,  or  before  some 
great  personages,  as  Tully  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech;  and  Demosthenes  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before 
Philippus.  It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
Tragoedus  so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
rest  of  the  gods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to 
use  Mercunes  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished 
with  fear,  they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say,  *  what  they  do ;  and 
(that  which  is  worst)  it  tortures  them,  many  dayes  before,  with  continual 
afirights  and  suspicion.  It  hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their 
hearts  ake,  sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear,  are  never  free,  ^  resolute, 
secure,  never  merry,  but  in  continual  pain ;  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  nulla  est 
miseria  major  quam  metus ;  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  no  torture,  like  unto 
it ;  ever  suspicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childishly  drooping  without 
reason,  without  judgement,  °  especially  if  some  terrible  obfect  be  offered,  as 
Plutarch  hath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  man- 
ner of  diseases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  ^digression  of  the  Force 
of  Imagination,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section  of  p  Terrours.  Fear 
makes  our  imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us  (as 
^  Agrippa  and  Cardan  avouch),  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  phantasie  more  than 
all  other  affections  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men ; 
as  ''Lavater  saith,  qua  metuunt,fingunt;  what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and 
iaign  unto  themselves ;  they  think  they  see  gobUns,  haggs,  devils,  and  many 
times  become  melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  {subtil,  lib,  18)  hath  an  example 
of  such  an  one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all  his  life 
afier.  Augustus  Csesar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark  ;  nisi  aliquo  assidente,  saith 
*  Suetonius,  numquam  tenebris  evigilavit.  And  *tis  strange  what  women 
and  children  will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  church-yard  in 
the  night,  lye  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room ;  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a 
sudden.  Many  men  are  troubled  with  future  events,  foreknowledge  of  their 
fortunes,  destinies,  as  Severus  the  emperour,  Adrian,  and  Domitian :  quod 
sciret  ultimum  vitte  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitus ;  much  tortured  in 
mind  because  be  foreknew  his  end ;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
more  opportunely  in  *  another  place.  Anxiety,  mercy,  pitty,  indigpiation,  &c, 
and  such  fearful  branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of^^  fear  and  sorrow,  I 
voluntarily  omit.     Read  more  of  them  in  ^  Carolus  Pascalius,  *  Dandinus,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes, 

Shame  and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions,  and  bitter  pangs.  Ob 
pudorem  et  dedecus  publicum,  ob  errorem  commissum,  $<epe  moventur  gene^ 
rosi  animi  (Felix  Plater,  lib.  3.  de  alienat.  mentis) :  Generous  minds  are 
often  moved  with  shame,  to  despair,  for  some  publick  disgrace.     And  he 

^  Timor  indadt  fHgus,  cordis  palpitationem,  Tods  dvfectom.  atque  pallorem.  Agrippa.  L  1.  e.  68 
Timidi  aemper  spiritus  habent  frigidoa.  Mont.  >  Eflbsaa  ceriM'na  fugientn  agmine  tiirmas.  Quia 
mea  nunc  inflat  eornua  1  Faunus  ait  Alciat  ■  Metus  nou  solum  memoriam  eoastemat,  sed  et  in« 
•stitutum  animi  omne  et  laudabilem  conatum  irapedit.  Thucydides.  ■  Lib.  de  fortitudine  et  virtnte 
Alexaadri.  Ub  prone  res  adfait  tenibilin.  •  Sect.  2.  Mem.  S.  Subs.  9.  p  Sect  t.  Mem.  4.  Bubs.  8. 
«  BubtiL  18.  lib.  limor  attrahit  ad  se  demonas.  Timor  et  error  maltmn  et  in  hominibus  possont 
'Lib.  de  Bpeetris.  ca.  S.  Fortes  raro  spcctzm  vident.  quia  minus  timent  •  Vitft  ejus.  *  Beet  9. 
Memb.  4.  Subs. 7.       -De Tirt.  et  vitiis.       > Com.  in  Arist  de  Animi. 
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(aaitk  Philo.  lib.  2.  de  promd.  dei)  ^  that  sulgefitM  himHlf  tQ  fwTy  ffrief, 
ambitiaHf  $haMe^  is  not  happy ^  but  altogether  miserable^  tortured  with  (COH- 
tinual  labour  f  care,  and  nmery.    It  is  as  forcible  a  batl^rer  la^  any  of  the  rest. 
*  Many  men  neglect  the  tumulte  of  the  worlds  and  care  not  Jfor  gliry  ^  and  yet 
they  are  afraid  of  infamy  y  repulse  ^  disgrace :  (Tul.  qffic.  I.  1.)  tkey  can  se^ 
verely  contemn plectsure^bear griff  ifidifferently;  but  they  are  quite  ^battered 
and  broken  with  reproach  and  obloquy  {siquidem  nita  etfamuparipa^stf  ffm-. 
bulant),  and  are  so  dejected  many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgrace,  as  a 
box  on  the  ear  by  their  inferiour,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary,  foiled  in  the 
field,  to  be  out  in  a  speech,  some  foul  fact  committed  or  disclosed,  &c.  that 
they  dare  not  come  abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  comers, 
and  keep  in  holes.    The  most  generous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it.    Spiritus 
altos  frangit  et  generosos :  Hieronym.  Aristotle,  because  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himself:  Csdius 
Rodoginus  (antiquar.  lee,  lib.  29.  cap.  8)  Homerus  pudore  consumptus,  was 
swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of  shame,  ^because  he  could  not  unfold  the 
fisherman's  riddle.  Sophocles  killed  himself,  ^for  that  a  tragedy  of  his  foa$ 
hissed  off  the  stage*  (Valer.  Max.  lib.  9.  cap.  12.)    Lw^jetia  stabbed  her  self; 
and  so  did  ^  Cleopatra^  when  she  saw  that  she  was  reserved  for  a  triumph,  to 
avoid  the  it^amy.    Antonius,  the  Roman,  *  after  he  was  overcome  qf  his 
enemy  y  for  three  days  ^^ace  sat  solitary  in  the  fore-part  of  the  ship,  abstain" 
ing  from  all  company  ^  even  of  Cleopatra  herself,  and  afterwards,  for  very 
shame,  butchered  himself    (Plutarch,  vitft  ejus.)    ApoUonius  Rhodius  ^«n/- 
fully  banished  himself,  forsaking  his  countrey,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  be- 
cause  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  poems.   (Plinius,  lib,  7.  cap.  23.)  Ajax  ran 
mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to  Ulysses.    In  China,  'tis  an  ordinary 
thing  for  such  as  axe  exluded  in  those  famous  tryals  of  theirs,  or  e^hould  tajce 
degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  iixw  wits  <  (Mat.  Riccius,  expedit.  ad  Si- 
nas  I.  3.  c.  9.)    Hostratus  the  fryer  took  that  book  which  Reuclin  had  writ 
against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist.  obscurorum  virorum,  so  to  heart,  that, 
for  shame  and  grief,  he  made  away  himself  ^  (Jovius,  in  elogiis),    A  graye  and 
learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at  Alcmar  in  Holland,  was  (one 
day,  as  he  {walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreatipn)  suddenly  taken  with  a  lask 
or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next  ditch ;  but,  being 
Uurprized  at  unawares  by  some  gentlewomen  of  his  pariah  wandering  that  way, 
was  so  abashed,  that  he  did  never  after  shew  his  head  in  publick»  but  pined 
away  with  nelaacboly :  (Pet.  Forestus,  med.  observat.  lib.  10.  observisU.  X?.) 
So  shame  amongst  other  passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  logHes,  that  yrSl 
^wulldpaliescere  culpd,  be  moved  with  nothing,  take  no  iufam^  or  disgrsvoe 
to  heart,  laugh  at  all;  let  them  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  convict 
rogues,  thieves,  traitours,  lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  brand^,  carted,  pointed 
at,  hissed,  reviled,  and  derided  (with  '^Ballio  the  baud  in  Plautus)  they 

y  Qui  mentem  >abj«cit  timoria  dominntloni,  cupidiUtlfl,  doloris,  ambitionii,  pudoria,  felix  non  est, 
pad  omnino  miser :  Msidais  Uboribus  toTquttor  et  mtaenA.  ■  Multi  contemnont  mundi  streDitum, 
repatant  pro  xtihilo  gloritm,  sed  timent  infamiam,  offenaionem,  repalaam.  yoiuptatem  aeTenaaime 
Aonttmniint;  in  doloreaont  mollimfia:  ffioriaoiMglipiiit;  flr«;asttntur  iuCamjA.  •  (3{|^^^.^(^^v^ 
meliam  ferimua  quam  detrimentum,  nl  aojecto  nimU  aaimo  slmua.  Plut.  in  TliiioJ.  *  Quod  pisca- 
toria  Bnigma aoWere non poaaet  •  Ob  tragoediam  exploaam, mortem  aibi  gladlo  eoQaclvIt  •Cum 
▼Jdit in  triumpbum ae aervwi,  eaoaaA ^ ua ignom||iiB Titandia  mortem  sibi oonaciviL  ?lut,  "Bello 
rictua,  per  trea  diea  sedit  in  prorft  naria,  abeUnens  ab  omni  conaortio,  etiam  Cleopatno ;  poaCea  ae 
interfeeit  rcum  male  rwitlaaet  Argonautica,  ob  pudorem  exubtvit.  i  Quidam,  pne  rerecondii 
aimul  et  dolwe,  in  insaniam  incidunt,  eo  quod  a  litermtorum  gradn  in  examine  excluduntnr.  ^  Hoatra- 
tua  cucullatua  adeo  grariter  ob  Reuclini  librum,  qui  inacrlbitur,  Eplstola  obacurorum  Tirorum  dolore 
aimul  et  pudore  sauciatua,  ut  aeipaum  {nterfecerttT  '  Propter  ruborem  eonfuaua,  atatim  cospit  de- 
lirare,  &C.  ob auaDicionem,  quod  rili ilium czimine  accuaarent  JHorat  'Pa.  Impudice.  B.  Ifa. 
est  Pa.  aceleate.  B.  dida  rera.  Pa.  verbero.  B.  quippinl  7  Pa.  fiircifer.  B.  foctum  optime.  n.  aoeioftaude. 
fi.  anntmea  ist»c.  Fa.  parridda.  B.  perge  tu.  P.  sacrilege.  B.  fkteor.  Pa.  perjure.  B.  Tera  dieia.  Pa. 
pemiciea  adoleseentnm.  B.  acerrime.  Pa.  tar.  B.  bab«1  Ta.  ftigitire.  B.  bombax!  Pi.  frani  populi.  B. 
planlMime.  Pa.  impure  leno,  coenum.  B.  cantorea  probos  I  Paendolna,  aet  I.  acen.  S. 
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rejoyce  at  it;  cantores  proboi  !  baba  !  and  bombax  /  what t»re  they  ?  We 
hare  too  many  such  in  onr  times. 

EgelmMtt  MellMvU  peito* 
Frontem  d»  relNU. 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  i^race,  a  generous  spirit,  tender  of  his  repu- 
tation,  will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grieyously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had 
rather  give  myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of 
honour,  or  blot  in  his  g^ood  name.  And,  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it-*-as^a 
nightingale,  qius^  cantando  victay  moritur,  (saith  ^  Mizaldus)  dies  for  shame, 
if  another  binl  sing  better — ^he  languisheth  and  pineth  away  i^  the  anguish  of 
his  spirit. 

SvBSECT.  VII. — Envy^  Malice^  Hatred^  Causes. 

Ekvt  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain ;  and  both  (as  Guifmerius, 
Tract.  15.  cap,  %  proves  out  of  Galen,  3  Aphorism,  e&m.  22.)  °^  cause  this 
malady  by  thsmselveSy  especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to 
melancholy.  Tis  Valescus  de  Taranta  and  Felix  Platerus  observation  : 
^ envy  so  gTtawes  many  mens  hearts^  that  they  become  altogether  melaii-^ 
cholv.  And,  therefore,  belike,  Solomon  (Prov.  14.  13.)  calls  it,  the  rotting 
of  the  bones  ;  Cyprian,  vulnus  occultums 

-  ■■  •  SkttU  ooa  tsveadn  tyntaX 

Hajos  tonneutum : 

the  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  souls, 
withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hoUow-ey'd,  p  pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to 
behold  (Cyprian,  ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  livore,)  ^As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment, 
so  (saith  Chrysostome)  doth  envy  consume  a  manj  to  be  a  living  anatomy,  a 
sheleUm  ^  to  be  a  lean  and  ^pale  carcass  j  quickned  with  a  *  fiend  (Hall,  in 
CharactJ) ;  for,  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to 
be  enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate  in  the  worlds  to  get  honours,  offices, 
or  the  like,  he  repines,  and  grieves : 

■  *  intabeicitqae  ridendo 

8a  OMsna  homiauiD-— * 
Soppliciumque  saiiin  eat : 

he  tortures  himself,  if  his  equal,  friend,  neighbour  be  preferred,  commended, 
do  well ;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  gauls  him  afresh ;  and  no  greater  pain  can 
come  to  him,  than  to  hear  of  another  mans  well  doing ;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his 
heart,  every  such  object.  He  looks  at  him  (as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucians 
rock  of  honour)  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself  to  do  the  other 
a  mischief,  {Atque  cadet  subitOy  dum  super  hoste  cadat)  as  he  did,  in  £sop, 
lose  one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man,  m 
**  Quintiliaii,  that  poysoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neighbours 
bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole  life  is  sorrow ;  and 
every  word  he  speaks  a  satyre ;  nothing  fats  him  but  other  mens  mines ;  for, 
to  speak  in  a  word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  tristitia  de  bonis  alienis,  sorrow 
for  other  mens  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come ;  etgaudium  de  adversis, 
and  *joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  ^ which  grieves  at  other  mens 
mischances,  and  misaffects  the  body  in  another  kind ;  so  Damascen  defines 
it,  Hb.  2.  de  orthod.  fid.  Thomas,  2.  2.  futest.  36.  art.  1.  Aristotle,  /.  2.  Rhet. 

■  Cent.  7.  e  Plinio.  » Multoa  videmua.  propter  liiTidiafm  «t  odUnv.  in  melaacbcrflMB  inol- 

diate ;  et  illoa  ootiMiiirain  quoruu  corpora  aa  dmw  apla  enat.  ■  Invidia  affligit  homines  «dto 
et  eorrodit,  nt  ni  melanehoilci  penltua  fiant  •  Hor.  r  His  vnltaa  miaax,  torvua  aspeetoa, 

Mllor  ia  fhcie,  in  labila  tremor,  atridor  ia  dentlbaa,  fco.  «  Ut  tinea  4K>rrodit  yeatimentam.  aic  invi. 
dia  eum.  oni  aelatar.  consanit.  '  Pallor  in  ore  aeSet,  naciea  in  oorpore  toto.  Naaquam  recta  aoiea : 
Krent  rafaiglBe  dentea.  •  Diaboli  expreeaa  imago,  toxicum  chaiitatis,  Teqenum  amicitia,  abyaaoa 

mentia ;  non  eat  eo  monstroaina  monstrum.  damnoaina  damnam :  ui it,  torret,  diaomciat,  mafde  et 
a^ualore  eonficit  Anstiii.  Domtn.  prim.  Advent.  *  Ovid.  «  Deelam.  IS.  linivit  florea  naleflria 
aneeia,  in  Tenenam  meUa  eonvertena.        ^  SCatnia  eeeeia  Baailina  eoa  oompaiiat,  qui  ilqaefiunt  ad  pna- 


•entiam  aolia,  out  aliia  gaadent  et  omantar ;  mcntda  alii,  qua  aleerilma  gandem,  aoMana  prvtereiiBt, 
aiatant  in  foBtidia.  «  M iaerieordia  etiam,  que  triatiUa  qwadam  eat,  avpe  miaenntia  eoryna  mate 

aiScit    Agrippa,  L  1.  cap.  S3. 
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c.  4.  et  10.  Plato,  Philebo,  Tully,  3.  Tusc.  Greg.  Nic.  I,  de  virt.  aninuB^ 
c.  12.  Basil,  de  Invidid.  Pindarus^  Od.  1.  ser,  5 ;  and  we  find  it  true.  Tis 
a  common  disease,  and  almost  natural  to  us,  (as  ^  Tacitus  holds)  to  envy 
another  mans  prosperity :  and  'tis  in  most  men  an  incurable  disease,  y  I 
have  read,  saith  Marcus  Aurelius,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldee  authors ;  I  have 
consulted  with  many  wise  men,  for  a  remedy  for  envy :  I  could  Jind  none, 
but  to  renounce  all  happiness,  and  to  be  a  wretch,  and  miserable  for  ever. 
Tis  the  beginning  of  hell  in  this  Hfe,  and  a  passion  not  to  be  excused.  '  Every 
other  sin  hath  some  pleasure  annexed  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  excuse :  envy 
alone  wants  both.  Other  sins  last  but  for  a  while  :  the  gut  may  be  satis- 
fied;  anger  remits;  hatred  hath  an  end;  envy  never  ceaseth,  (Cardan 
lib.  2.  de  sap.)  Divine  and  humane  examples  are  very  familiar ;  you  may 
run  and  read  them,  as  that  of  Saul  and  David,  Cain  and  Abel ;  angebat  il- 
ium non  proprium  peccatum,  sedfratris  prosperitas,  saith  Theodoret ;  it  was 
his  brothers  good  fortune  gauled  him.  Rachel  envied  her  sister,  being  barren, 
(Gen.  30)  Josephs  brethren  him,  (Gen.  37).  David  had  a  touch  of  this  vice, 
as  he  confesseth  (*Psal.  37),  ^  Jeremy  and  ^  Habbakuk ;  they  repined  at  others 
good ;  but  in  the  end  they  corrected  themselves.  Psal.  75  :  fret  not  thyself, 
^c.  Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  ^  that  a  private  man  should  be  so 
much  glorified.  *  Csecinna  was  envyed  of  his  fellow  citizens,  because  he  was 
more  richly  adorned.  But,  of  all  others,  'women  are  most  weak  :  obpulchri- 
tudinem,  invidi(B  sunt  femin(B  (Musseus):  aut  amat,  autodit:  nihil  est  ter- 
tium  (Granatensis) ;  they  love,  or  hate  :  no  medium  amongst  them.  Impla- 
cabiles  plerumque  lasts  mulieres.  Agrippina  like,  >a  woman,  if  she  see  her 
neighbour  more  neat  or  elegant,  richer  in  tires,  jewels,  or  apparel,  is  en- 
raged, and  like  a  lioness,  sets  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scoffs  at  her, 
and  cannot  abide  her;  so  the  Roman  ladies,  in  Tacitus,  did  at  Salonina, 
Ceecinna's  wife,  ^  because  she  had  a  better  horse,  and  better  furniture ;  as  if 
she  had  hurt  them  with  it,  they  were  much  offended.  In  like  sort  our  gen- 
tlewomen do  at  their  usual  meetings ;  one  repines  or  scoffs  at  anothers  bravery 
and  happiness.  Myrsine,  an  Attick  wench,  was  murthered  of  her  fellowes, 
'  because  she  did  excel  the  rest  in  beauty  (Constantine,  Agricult.  /.  11.  c.  7.) 
Every  village  will  yield  such  examples. 

SuBSECT.  VIII. — Emulation,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge, 

Causes. 

Out  of  this  root  of  envy,  J  spring  those  feral  branches  of  fiatction,  hatred, 
livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are  serrcs  aninue,  the 
sawes  of  the  soul,  ^  constemationis  pleni  affectus,  affections  full  of  despe- 
rate amazement ;  or,  as  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  *  a  moth  of  the 
soul,  a  consumption,  to  make  another  mans  happiness  his  misery,  to  torture, 
crucifie,  and  execute  himself,  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  can 
do  such  men  no  good :  they  do  always  grieve,  sigh,  and  groan,  day  and 

s  Insitum  mortalibus  a  natanB  recentem  alionun  felioitatem  agris  oculis  intueri.  Hist.  1.  9.  Ticit. 
y  Le({i  Chaldsoi,  Onecos,  Hebreos ;  consului  sapientes,  pro  reroedio  invidis ;  hoc  enim  inveni,  Tenun* 
eiare  felicitati,  et  perfietuo  miser  esse.  ■  Omne  peccatum  aut  excusationem  secum  habet,  aut  rolup- 
tatem  :  sola  Invidia  utneque  careC  ReliqnaTitiannem  habent ;  ira  defervescit;  gula  satiatur ;  odium 
flnem  habet,  luTidia  numiquam  quieacit  *  Urebat  me  vmulatio  propter  stultos.  ^  Hier,  li.  1. 

•  Hab.  1.  *  Invidit  priTSti  nomen  mipra  prineipis  attoli.  •  Tacit.  Hist  lib.  i.  part  <L  '  i'erl- 
tuTB  dolore  et  Inyidii,  si  quam  Tidprint  omatiorem  se  in  publicum  prodiisse.  Pli^na,  dial,  amorum. 
f  Ant  Oulanerius,  lib.  9.  cap.  8.  rit  M.  AureliL  Femina,  ricinam  eleganUus  se  restitam  Tidens,  lemas 
instar  in  rirum  insurgit  9te.  ^  Quod  Insignis  equo  et  ostro  yeheretur,  quamquam  nuUius  cum  li\ju- 
tU,  omatum  ilium,  tunquam  lesn,  navabantur.  '  Quod  pulchritudine  omnes  excelleret,  puells  In* 
dignita  occiderunt,  1  Late  patet  lUTidlA  iecunda  pemicies ;  et  livor  radix  omnium  malorum,  fons 
cladium :  inde  odium  surgit  wmulatio.     Cyprian,  ser.  8.  de  Livore.  ^  Valerius,  1.  S.  cap.  9. 

1  QuaUs  est  anlmi  tinea,  que  tabes  pectoris,  seiaie  in  altero,  vel  aliorum  felicitatem  suam  fkcere  mise- 
riam,  et  Telut  quosdam  pectorl  suo  admovere  camifiees,  cocltationibtts  et  sensibus  suis  adhlbere  tor- 
torM,  qui  se  intestinis  oniciatibus  laeerent?  Non  dbus  tallous  letus,  non  potus  potest  esse  jucondus ; 
suspiratur  semper  et  gemitur,  et  doletur  dies  et  noctes ;  pectus  sine  intermissione  lacermtur. 
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night  without  intermUnon  ;  their  brecLSt  is  torn  asunder :  and  a  little  after> 
^whosoever  he  is,  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may  avoid  thee : 
hut  thou  canst  neither  avoid  him,  nor  thy  self.  Wheresoever  thou  art,  he 
is  with  thee  ;  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy  breast ;  thy  destruction  is  unthin 
thee  :  thou  art  a  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  mali- 
cious and  envious,  and  canst  not  be  comforted.  It  was  the  devils  over- 
throw :  and,  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with  this  passion,  it 
will  be  thine.     Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passion  so  common. 

Kal  nrwx^s  irrc^XV  ^^v4n,  ical  io«8bf  AoiS^. 
A  potter  emulates  a  potter;  I  AbenmrenuIatetabaKW; 

One  smith  enries  another :  |  A  singing  man  his  brother. 

Every  society,  corporation,  and  private  family,  is  full  of  it;  it  takes  hold 
almost  of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman ;  even  amongst 
gossips  it  is  to  be  seen :  scarce  three  in  a  company,  but  there  is  siding,  faction, 
emulation,  between  two  of  them,  some  gimultas,  jarr,  private  grudge,  heart- 
burning in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the 
country,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in  marriage)  but  there  is  emulation 
betwixt  them  and  their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  their 
wives  or  children,  friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry, 
precedency,  &c,  by  means  of  which,  (like  the  frog  in  ^iEsop,  that  would 
swell  till  she  was  as  big  as  an  ox,  hut  burst  her  self  at  last)  they  will  stretch 
beyond  th^ir  fortunes,  callings,  and  strive  so  long,  that  they  consume  their 
substance  in  law-suits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes,  to 
get  a  few  bumbast  titles ;  for  ambitiosd  paupertate  laboramus  omnes ;  to 
outbrave  one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and, 
through  contentions  or  mutual  invitations,  begger  themselves.  Scarce  two 
great  scholars  in  an  age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the 
other,  and  their  adherents — Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians,  &c,  it  holds  in  all  professions. 

Honest  P  emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings,  is  not  to  be  disliked :  'tis 
ingeniorum  cos,  as  one  calls  it — the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and 
vsuour ;  and  those  noble  Romans,  out  of  this  spirit,  did  brave  exploits. 
There  is  a  modest  ambition,  as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of 
Miltiades ;  Achilles  trophies  moved  Alexander. 

«  Ambire  semper  stnlta  confldentia  eat : 
Ambire  nomquam  deses  arrogantia  est : 

'tis  a  sluggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself, 
neglect,  refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  niggard- 
liness, fear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise,  to  which,  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes, 
education,  he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo :  but,  when  it  is 
immoderate,  it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a-  deal  of  money 
did  Henry  the  eighth,  and  Francis  the  first,  king  of  France,  spend  at  that 
^  famous  interview !  and  how  many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave 
other,  spent  themselves,  their  lively-hood  and  fortunes,  and  dyed  b^gars ! 
'  Adrian  the  emperour  was  so  galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  au  his  equals ; 
so  did  Nero.  This  passion  made  *  Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and 
Philoxenus  the  poet,  because  they  did  excell  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he 
thought;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  confine  Camilius,  murder  Scipio; 
the  Greeks,  by  ostracism,  to  expel  Aristides,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison 

■  Quisqiiis  est  ille,  quem  emularis,  eai  inTldes,  is  te  subterftigere  potest ;  at  ta  non  te :  ubicunque 
fligeris,  sJairertariQS  tuus  tecum  est;  hostis  taus  semper  in  pectore  tno  est,  pemiciee  intus  ioclusa: 
ttntus  es,  Tinetos.  lelo  domtnante  captlms :  nee  solatia  tibi  ulla  subveniunt :  hinc  diabolns  inter 
imtiastatim  mundi,  et  perlit  primus,  et  perdidit.  Gynrian.  ser.  9.  de  telo  et  Hrore.  ■Hesiod.  op. 
eCdica.  •Rana«  capioa  •quandi  borem,  se  distenoebat,  frc.  »iBmul«Ho  allt  Ingenia.  Pater- 
entns,  poster.  Vol.  «  Orotius,  Epig.  lib.  I.  '  Anno  1019,  betwixt  Ardes  and  Quin&  ■  Bpartian. 
(  PluUrcb. 
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Thefieus,  make  away  Phocion,  &c.  When  Richard  the  first,  and  Philip  of 
France,  were  fellow  souldiers  together  at  the  siege  qf  Aeon,  in  the  Holy  la^d, 
and  Richard  had  approved  himself  to  be  the  more  valiant  man,  in  so  much  that 
all  mens  eyes  were  upon  him,  it  so  gauled  Philip,  {Francum  urebat  regis  vic- 
toria y  saitJb  mine  ^ author;  tarn  cegre  ferebat  Rickardi  gloriam,Vit  carpere 
dicta^  calumniari  /acta)  that  he  cavilled  at  a^l  t^is  proceedings,  and  fell  at 
length  to  open  defiance.  He  coul^  contain  no  longer,  but,  hasting  hon^e, 
invaded  his  territories,  and  professed  open  war.  Hatred  stirs  up  contention 
(Prov,  10.  12) ;  and  they  break  out  at  last  into  immortal  enmity,  into  viru- 
lency ,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and  rage ;  ^  they  persecute  each  other,  their 
friends,  followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile  wars, 
scurril  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  fire,  sword,  and  the  like,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.  Witness  that  Gnelf  and  Gtbelline  faction  in  Italy ;  that  of  the 
Adumi  and  Fregosi  in  Genoa ;  that  of  Cneius  Papirius  and  Quintus  Fabius 
in  Rome;  Ceesar  and  Pompey;  Orleans  and  Burgundy  in  France;  York  and 
Lancaster  in  England.  Yea,  this  passion  so  rageth  *  many  times,  that  it  sub- 
verts, not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even  populous  cities.  *  Carthage  and 
Corinth  can  witness  as  much ;  nay  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a 
wilderness  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks,  and  wheels,  strappadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  pri- 
sons, inquisitions,  severe  laws,  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How 
happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days,  and  sweet  content, 
if  we  could  contain  our  selves,  and,  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  (as  in  '  Gkxis  word  we  are 
injoyned),  compose  such  small  controversies  amongst  our  selves,  moderate 
our  passions  in  this  kind,  and  think  better  of  others  (as  '  Paul  would  have 
us)  than  of  our  selves;  be  of  like  affection  one  towards  another,  and  not 
avenge  our  selves,  but  have  peace  with  all  men.  But  being  that  we  are  so 
peevish  and  perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  mali- 
cious and  envious,  we  do  invicem  angariare,  maul  and  vex  one  another,  tor- 
ture, disquiet,  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggra- 
vate our  misery,  and  melancholy,  heap  upon  us  heli  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  IX. — Anger,  a  Cause, 

Anger,  a  perturbation,  which  carries  the  spirits  outwards,  preparing  the 
body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  it  self — ira  furor  brevis  est;  and  (as 
*  Piccolomineus  accounts  it)  one  of  the  three  most  violent  passions.  '^Are- 
teeus  sets  it  down  for  an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  18.  1.  1.)  of 
this  malady.  ^  Magninus  gives  the  reason ;  ex  frequenti  ira  supra  modum 
calefunt ;  it  over-heats  their  bodies ;  and,  if  it  be  too  frequent,  it  breaks 
out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  S.  Ambrose.  Tis  a  known  sayin? ;  furor 
ft  l(Bsa  sapius  patientia  ;  the  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  ouen  pro- 
voked, will  be  incensed  to  madness ;  it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  saint :  an4 
therefore  Basil  (behke)  in  his  Homily  de  Ird,  calls  it  tenebras  rationis,  mor- 
bum  anim<B,  et  damonem  pessimum ;  the  darkning  of  our  understanding, 
and  a  bad  angel.     ^Lucian  {in  Abdicato,  Tom.  1)  will  have  this  passion  to 

•  Juhannet  Ileraldus,  1. 2.  c.  13.  de  bello  mc.  «  Nulla  diet  Untum  potnit  1«iiire  farozem.-^Aterna 
bella  paccBiibUtfL  gerunt—Jurat  odium,  nee  ante  invUum  eMe  detinit,  quam  esse  deslit  Paterculua. 
vol  i:  *  Ita  snvit  hnc  Stygia  ministra,  ut  urbcs  subrertat  aliquando,  deleat  popalos,  provincial 
alloQtti  fiorentet  ndipit  In  solitadines,  mortalet  vero  miseros  in  profundA  mist^riarum  valle  mtseratii" 
lit^immcrnt  >Cartha^.  smula  Romani  imperii,  ftinditns  interiit  Sallust.  Catil.  J  Paul.  S. 
Col.  '  Rom.  IS.  *  OraiL  1.  c.  54.  ^  Ira,  et  mcsror,  et  ingeos  animi  constematio.  melancholieos 
fafii't  Aretcus.  Ira  immodica  gignit  insaniam.  *  Reg.  lanit  parte  ]l.  c.  8.  lu  apeitam  insaniau 
mox  duoitur  iiatua.  '  Gilberto  Cognato  Interprete.  Multis,  et  prssertim  senibus,  fra  impotent 
insaniam  faeit,  et  importana  ealumnia:  hao  initio  pertorbat  anlmum ;  pauUatim  TergiA  ad  Insaniam. 
Potto  molierua  eorpora  multa  infestant.  et  i4  huno  morbum  adducunt,  pr«eipae  si  qa«  odeilat  ant 
inTideaat.  &c.  )ma  paqllatim  in  insaniam  tandem  evadunt, . 
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work  this  effect,  especially  in  old  men  and  women.  4^9!Br  and^calumny  (sfaitk 
he)  trouble  them  at  firsts  and^  after  a  wkiley  break  out  into  open  madness : 
many  things  cause  fury  in  women^  especially  \fthey  love  or  hate  overmuch^ 
or  envy^  be  much  grieved  or  angry  ;  these  things^  l^y  little  and  littjte,  lead 
them  on  io  this  vudady.  f'rbm  a  disposition,  they  proceed  to  an  habit ;  for 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  mad  man  and  an  angry  man^  in  the  time  of  his 
fit.  Anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it,  (£.  de  Ird  Dei,  ad  ponatum^c.  >5.)  is, 
^  s^Bva  animi  iempestas,,  SfC.  a  cruel  tempest  of  the  mind,  making  h¥  ^Jf ^< 
sparkle  Jire,  ami  stare^  teeth  gnash  in  his  head,  his  tongue  stutter^  his  face 
pale  or  red;  and  what  more  filthy  imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ? 

'On  Uunent  iiA ;  fraveacant  Bangttine  veme ; 
Lumina  Gorgonlo  scrius  aogue  micant 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the 
time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  and  what 
not  ?  How  can  k  mad  man  do  more  ?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy^  <  iracundid 
non  sum  apud  me ;  I  am  not  mine  own  ma^i.  If  ^hese  fits  be  immoderate; 
continue  long,  or  be  frequent,  without  dpubt  they  provoke  madness.  Mon- 
tanos  [consiL  21)  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his  pati^it;  he  ascribes  this  for 
a  principal  cause :  irascebatur  levibus  de  caussis ;  he  was  easily  moved  to 
anger.  Ajax  had  no  other  beginning  of  his  madness ;  and.  Charles  the  sixth, 
that  lunatick  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  o^  his 
passion,  desire  of  revenge,  and  malice ;  ^  incensed  aesunst  the  duke  of  Britain, 
ne  could  neither  ea^,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  some  days  together ;  and  in  the 
end,  about  the  calends  of  July,  1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horse- 
back, drawing  his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  neer  him  promiscuously,  and 
8o  continued  all  the  days  of  his  Ufe.  (MmiL  lib,  10.  Oal.  hist,)  Hegesippus 
{de  excid,  urbis  Hieros.  L  1.  c.  37)  hath  such  a  story  of  Herod,  that,  out  of 
an  anery  fit,  became  mad,  and  '  leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Josippus, 
and  pkyed  many  such  Bedlam  pranlcs.  The  whole  court  could  not  rule  him 
for  a  long  time  after.  Sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much  gprieyed 
for  that  he  had  done,  postquam  de/erbuit  ira ;  by  and  by  outra^ious  again. 
In  hot  cholerick  bodies,  nothing  so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of 
anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  {Cap.  21.  t.  I,  de 
hum.  affect,  caussis)  Sanguinem  imminuity  fel  auget :  and,  as  J  Valesfos 
controverts,  {Med,  controv.  lib.  5.  contro,  8)  many  times  kills  them  quite  out. 
If  this  were  Uie  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tplerable  :  ^but  it  ruines 
and  subverts  whole  towns,  ^  cities,  families,  and  kingdoms.  Nulla  pestis 
humane  generi  pluris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  {de  Ird,  lib.  1)  no  plague  hath 
done  mankind  so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories ;  and  you  shall  almost 
meet  with  no  other  subject,  but  what  a  company  ^  of  hare-brains  have  done  in 
their  ra^.  We  may  do  well,  therefore,  to  put  this  in  our  precession  amongst 
the  rest :  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride y  vain-glory,  and  hypo- 
crisie,from  envy,  hatred,  ana  malice,  anger,  and  all  such  pestiferous  per* 
turbations,  good  Lord,  deliver  us  I 

ScTBsSCT.  X.-^Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  8^c,  Causes. 

DiscovTEWTS,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  cause 
any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced 
to  this  head.  Preposterously  placed  here,  in  some  mens  judgements,  they 
may  seem :  yet,  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  ^  Rhetorick  defines  these  cares,  as  he 

•S0va  anlmi  tempesttf,  tanUw  exeitans  floetui,  ut  statim  ardensnt  oe»M,  m  tremat,  lingua  tltubet. 
d«ntes  concr«pent,  Ite.  'Ovid.  f  Terence.  ^  Infenaua  BritanniiB  duel,  et  in  ultionem  Teraus, 
nee  cibam  cepit,  nee  quictem ;  ad  Calendaa  Julias,  13M,  comites  oocidit  *  Indignatione  ninUA 
ftimia,  animique  impotena,  exiAliit  de  leeto:  Airentea  non  eapiebat  Aula,  &c  J  An  ira  poaalt 
homincm  intenmere.  k  Abemetby.  }  As  Troy,  sava  aemorem  Junonia  ob  ixam.  •  StailtarmA 
regun  et  nApuIorom  oontiiiet  ostuA.       -  Lib.  8.    Invidiaest  dolor,  et  ambitio  eatdolor,  fto. 
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doth  envy,  emulation,  Sic,  still  by  grief,  I  think  I  may  well  rank  them  in  this 
irascible  row ;  being  that  they  are,  as  the  rest,  both  causes  and  symptomes  of 
this  disease,  producing  the  like  inconveniences,  and  are,  most  part,  accom- 
panied with  anguish  and  pain  (the  common  etymology  will  evince  it — cura^ 
quasi  eorura) ;  dementes  cures,  insomnes,  cura,  damnosm  cures,  tristes,  mor- 
daces,  camifices.  Sfc.  biting,  eating,  gnawing,  cruel,  bitter,  sick,  sad,  unquiet, 
pale,  tetrick,  miserable,  intolerable  cares  (as  the  poets  ^  call  them  ;)  worldly 
cares,  and  are  as  many  in  number  as  the  sea  sands,  p  Gralen,  Femelius,  Felix 
Plater,  Valescus  de  Taranta,  &c.  reckon  afflictions,  miseries,  even  all  these  con- 
tentions, and  vexations  of  the  mind,  as  principal  causes,  in  that  they  take  away 
sleep,  hinder  concoction,  dry  up  the  body,  and  consume  the  substance  of  it. 
They  are  not  so  many  in  number,  but  their  causes  be  as  divers,  and  not  one  of  a 
thousand  free  from  them,  or  that  can  vindicate  himself,  whom  that  Ate  dea — 

4  Per  hominmn  capiU  molliter  ambulana,  I  Orer  meiu  heads  walking  aloft, 

Pla&tas  pedum  teneras  habens —  |  With  tender  feet  treading  vo  aoft— 

Homers  goddess  Ate,  hath  not  involved  into  this  discontented  ''rank,  or 
plagued  with  some  misery  or  other.     Hyginus  (fab,  220)  to  this  purpose 
nath  a  pleasant  tale.     Dame  Cura  by  chance  went  over  a  brook,  and,  taking 
up  some  of  the  dirty  slime,  made  an  image  of  it.     Jupiter,  eftsoons  coming 
by,  put  life  to  it  ;•  but  Gura  and  Jupiter  could  not  agree  what  name  to  give 
hun,  or  who  should  own  him.     The  matter  was  referral  to  Saturn  as  judge : 
he  gave  this  arbitrement ;  his  name  shall  be  Homo  ab  humo  :  Cura  eum  possi- 
deat  quamdiu  vivat  :  Care  shall  have  him  whilst  he  lives ;  Jupiter  his  soul, 
and  Tellus  his  body  when  he  dies.     But,  to  leave  tales — A  general  cause,  a 
eontinuate  cause,  an  inseparable  accident  to  all  men,  is  discontent,  care, 
misery.     Were  there  no  other  particular  affliction  (which  who  is  free  from  ?) 
to  molest  a  man  in  this  life,  the  very  cogitation  of  that  common  misery  were 
enough  to  macerate,  and  make  him  weary  of  his  life ;  to  think  that  he  can 
never  be  secure,  but  still  in  danger,  sorrow,  grief,  and  persecution.     For,  to 
begin  at  the  hour  of  his  birth,  as  *  Pliny  doth  elegantly  describe  it,  he  is  bom 
naked,  andfalls^  a  whining  at  the  very  first;  he  is  swadled  and  bound  up, 
like  a  prisoner ;  cannot  help  himself;  and  so  he  continues  to  his  lives  end  ; 
cujusque  f era  pabulum,  saith  **  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  impatient 
of  labour,  impatient  of  idleness,  exposed  to  Fortunes  .contumelies.    To  a 
naked  mariner  Lucretius  compares  him,  cast  on  shore  by  ship  wrack,  cold  and 
comfortless  in  an  unknown  land :  ^  No  estate,  age,  sex,  can  secure  himself 
from  this  common  misery.     A  man,  that  is  bom  of  a  woman,  is  of  short  con- 
tinuance, and  full  of  trouble  (Job  14. 1.22);  arid,  while  his  flesk  is  upon 
him,  he  shall  be  sorrowful:  and,  while  his  soul  is  in  him,  it  shall  mourn. 
All  his  days  are  sorrow,  and  his  travels  grief:  his  heart  also  taketh  not  rest 
in  the  night;  (Ecclus.  2.  23.  and  2.  11)  all  that  is  in  it,  is  sorrow  and 
vexation  of  spirit;  "'ingress,  progress,  regress,  egress,  much  alike.     Blind- 
ness seizeth  on  us  in  the  beginning,  labour  in  the  middle,  grief  in  the  end, 
errour  in  all.   What  day  ariseth  to  us,  without  some  grief,  care,  or  anguish  f 
or  what  so  secure  and  pleasing  a  morning  have  we  seen,  that  hath  not  been 
overcast  before  the  evening.     One  is  miserable,  another  ridiculous,  a  third 
odious.     One  complains  of  this  grievance,  another  of  that.    Aliquando  nervi, 

•Inaomnet,  Claudlanua.  tristes,  Viiv.  mordaces,  Luc  edaces^  Hor.  nuBStn,  amare,  OWd.  damnosa. 
biquietB,  Mart,  urentes,  rodentea,  Hant.  ftc.  iPQalen.  1.  3.  c  7,  de  locis  affectis.  Hominea  Hunt 
maxime  melancholici  quando  vigiliii.  multiB.  et  solicitudinibas,  et  laboribos,  et  curia,  ftierint  circnm* 
Tenti.  vLucian.  PocUg.  ' Omnia  imperfecta,  confuaa,  et  perturbatione  plena.  Cardan.  'Lib.  7. 
naL  hist  cap.  1.    Hominem  nudum  et  ad  vagitum  edit  natura.    Plena  ab  inifio,  derinctua  jaoet.  &c 

Lacrymani  natna  anm,  et  lacrymana  morior,  &c.  «Ad  Marinum.  *Bo£thfus.  ""Initiumcs* 
dtas,  progreaaum  labor,  ezitum  dolor,  error  omnia :  quern  tranquillum,  qucso,  quern  non  laborioaum 
Aut  anxium  diem  egimua  1    Petrarch. 
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aliquando  pedes,  vexant,  (Seneca)  nunc  destillatio,  nunc  hepatis  morbus ; 
nunc  deestf  nunc  superest,  sanguis :  now  the  head  akes,  then  the  feet,  now 
the  lungs,  then  the  liver,  &c.  Huic  census  exuberat ;  sed  est  pudori  degener 
sanguis t  Sfc,  He  is  rich,  but  base  bom ;  he  is  noble,  but  poor :  a  third  hath 
means;  but  he  wants  health,  peradventure,  or  wit  to  manage  his  estate. 
Children  vex  one,  wife  a  second,  dec.  Nemo  facile  cum  coTiditione  sud  con- 
eardaty  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune ;  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  familiaiiy 
mixt  with  a  dram  of  content ;  little  or  no  joy,  little  comfort,  but  ''every  where 
danger,  contention,  anxiety  in  all  places.  Go  where  thou  wilt;  and  thou 
shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incum- 
brances, exclamations.  If  thou  look  into  the  market,  there  (saith  y  Chrysos- 
tom)  is  brauding  and  contentum  ;  if  to  the  court,  there  knavery  and  flattery, 
ifc.  if  to  a  private  mans  house,  there's  cark  and  care,  heaviness^  Sfc,  As  he 
said  of  old,  '  Nil  homine  in  terrd  spirat  miserum  magis  eUmd :  No  creature 
so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested,  *tn  miseries  of  body,  in  miseries 
of  mind,  miseries  of  heart,  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in  miseries 
wheresoever  he  turns,  as  Bernard  found.  Numquid  tentatio  est  vita  humana 
super  terram?  A  meer  temptation  is  our  Hfe;  (Austin,  confess,  lib.  10. 
cap.  28)  catena  perpetuorum  maiorum ;  et  quis  potest  molestias  et  difficult 
totes  pati  ?  Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ?  ^  In  prosperity  we  are  in- 
solent and  intolerable,  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  andmise* 
rable.  ^  In  adversity,  I  wish  for  prosperity ;  and,  in  prosperity,  I  am  afraid 
of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be  found  ?  where  is  no  temptation  ? 
what  condition  of  life  is  free?  ^  Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed  to  it,  glory 
envy  ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases, 
rest  and  beggery,  go  together ;  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  bom,  (as  the  Pla* 
tonists  hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life,  for  some  precedent  sins :  or  that,  as 
*  Pliny  complains,  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a  step-mother,  than  a 
mother  unto  us,  all  things  considered :  no  creatures  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of 
fear,  so  mad,  so  furious ;  only  man  is  plagued  with  envy,  discontent,  griefs, 
covetousness,  ambition,  superstition.  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein 
there  is  nought  to  be  expected,  but  tempestuous  storms,  and  troublesome 
waves,  and  those  infinite ; 

(f  Tantam  iiMlonim  pelaffns  upieio, 
Ut  non  sit  inde  enatandi  copla : ) 

no  Halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with 
his  present  estate :  but,  as  Boethius  inferrs,  ^  there  is  something  in  every  one 
of  us,  which,  before  tryal,  we  seek,  and,  having  tryed,  abhor :  ^  we  earnestly 
wish,  and  eagerly  covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it.  Thus,  betwixt  hope 
and  fear,  suspicions,  angers, '  Inter  spemque  metumque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
betwixt  felling  in,  falling  out,  &c.  we  bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool 
out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent,  tumultuous,  melancholy, 
miserable  life ;  insomuch  that,  if  we  could  foretell  what  was  to  come,  and  it 
put  to  our  choice,  we  should  rather  refuse,  than  accept  of,  this  painful  life. 
In  a  word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errours,  a  desart,  a 
wilderness,  a  den  of  thieves,  cheaters,  &c.  full  of  filthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks, 

*  Ubiqoe peTiculmn,  iibi<}iie  dolor,  ubiqtie  nauf  ragiam,  in  hoc  ambitu,  quoeonque  me  Tertam.  Lipsiua. 
7  Horn.  10.  Si  in  fonim  iTeris,  ibi  rixas,  et  pugne ;  si  in  cariam,  ibi  tnxu,  adolatio ;  si  in  domum  pri- 
Tatam,  ftc     f  Homer.     *  Multis  repletur  homo  miseriia.  corporis  miaeriis,  animi  miaeriis,  dum  oor- 

''^     '  Bnaacimnr.         ^  In  blandiente 

Cardan.  •  Proaperu  in  adver- 
.  nbi  non  ait  hnmane  vite  tenta- 
dirltiis  cur»,  sobolo  soticitudo. 


plicet.       <  Hor. 
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precipitiuina,  an  ocean  of  adversity,  an  heavy  yoke,  wkerein  inftrmities  and 
calamities  oreitake  and  follow  one  another,  as  the  sea-waves;  and,  if  we 
scape  Scylla,  we  fkll  foul  on  Chary hdis;  and  so,  in  perpetual  fear,  labour, 
anguish,  We  run  from  one  plague,  one  mischief,  one  buraen,  to  another,  duram 
servientes  servitutem ;  and  you  may  as  sooi^  separate  weight  from  lead,  heat 
from  fire,  mov^tness.  horn  water^  brightness  fVom  the  sun,  as  misery,  discon- 
tent, care,  calamity,  danger,  from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  cities  are  but  so 
many  dwellmgs  of  human  misery,  in  which,  grief  and  sorrow,  (J  as  he  right 
well  observes  out  of  Solon)  irmumerable  troubles,  labours  of  mortal  tnen, 
and  all  manner  of  vices,  are  included,  oa  in  so  many  penSi  Our  villages  are 
like  mole-hifis,  and  men  as  so  many  emmets,  busie,  buste  scill,  going  to  and 
fro,  m  and'  out,  and  crossing-  one  inothers  projects,  as  the  lities  of  several 
seaboards  cut  each  other  in  a  globe  or  map ;  nou>  light  and  merry,  but  ('^as 
one  follows  it)  by-and'^by  sorrowful  and' heavy ;  now  hoping,  then  distrust*' 
ing ;  now  patient,  to  morrow  crying  out ;  now  pale,  then  red ;  running^, 
sitting,  sweating,  trembling,  halting,  ^c.  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or 
perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  pullus  Jovis,  in  the  worlds  esteem,  gal* 
HncB  flius  alba,  an  happy  and  fortunate  man,  ad  invidiam  felix\,  because 
rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office ;  yet  peradyentuie  ask  himself, 
and  he  will  say,  that  of  all  others,  ^he  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy.  A 
fair  shooe,  hie  soccus  novus,  elegans,  as  he  "*  said;  sed  negeis  ubi  urat;  but 
thou  knowest  not  where  it  pinchetfa.  It  is  not  another  mans  opitiion  can 
make  fne  happy :  but  (as  "  Seneca  well  hath  it)  he  is  a  miserable  wretch,  that 
doth  not  account  himself  happy ;  though  he  be  soveraign  lord  of  a  world, 
he  is  not  happy,  if  he  thi7ik  himself  not  to  be  so ;  for  what  availeth  it  what 
thine  estate  is,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thy  self  dislike  it?  A  common 
humour  it  is  of  all  men  tp  think  well  of  other  mens  fortunes,  and  dislike 
their  own :  ®  Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio,  sors :  but  p  qui  Jit, 
MfBcenas,.Sfc,  how  comes  it  to  pass?  what's  the  cause  of  it?'  Many  men 
are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  they  aire  well  pleased  with  nothings  (saith. 
^  Tfaeodoret)  neither  with  riches,  nor  poverty :  they  complain  when  they 
are  well,  and,  when  they  are  sick,  grUmble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and 
adversity  ;  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren  :  plenty,  or  not 
plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them,  war  nor  peace,  with  children,  nor  without. 
This,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  humour  of  us  all,  to  be  discontent,  miserable 
and  most  unhappy,  as  we  tliink  at  least ;  and  shew  me  him  that  is  not  so, 
or  that  ever  was  otherwise.  Quintus  Metellus  his  felicity  is  infinitely  ad* 
mired  amongst  the  Romans,  insomuch,  that  (as  ''  Patercuius  mentioneth  of 
him)  you  can  scarce  find,  of  any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happiness 
to  be  compared  unto  him :  he  had,  in  a  word,  bona  animi,  corporis,  et  for^ 
tuna,  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune ;  so  had  P.  Mutianus  *  Crassus. 
LampsaCa,  that  Lacedeemonian  lady,  was  such  another  in  ^Plini^  conceit, 
a  kings  wife,  a  kings  mother,  a  kings  daughter;  and  all  the  world  esteemed 
as  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  Aristides ;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their  Aglaiis,  omni  vitd 

/Borrhsus  in  6  Joli.  Urbes  «t  oppida  nihil  aliud  sunt  quam  humanarum  crumnarum  domlcilia, 
quibtti  luqtoa  et  Jiueror,  et  mortiUuni  varii  iafinitique  labores,  et  omnia  jseoeiii  ritia.  quasi. septls  in- 
claduntur.  ^UtA,  Cbytreas.  de  lit  Europe  Lntiw  nunc,  moz  tristu;  nune  sneians.  paulio  post 
diddenii :  patiras  hodie,  eras  ejnlans ;  nuncj>aUent,  rubens,  curreos,  aedent ,  clauoicaiis,  tremens,  fte. 
>ftua  caique  calamitas  prvcipua.  "On.  Grvcinus.  »£piiit  9.  1.  7.  Miser  est  qui  se  bestissb- 
mum  non  judicat;  licet  impeiet  mundo,  non  est  beatus,  qui  se  non  putat:  quidenim  refert,  quaUft 
status  tnus  sit*  si  Ubi  -ndetur  m^us  ?  •  Hor.  ep.  1. 1. 4.  »  Hor.  ser.  1.  ssA.  1.  ^  Lib.  de  curat 
Ornc.  tffec.  cap.  6.  de  prorident  Multis  nibil  plaoet;  atque  adeo  et  diritias  damnant  et  panperta- 
tem:  de  morbis  expostulatit:  bene  Talentes,  graviter  fenint;  atque,  utsemeldieam,  nibiieosdeiei^tat. 
Sec, .  *  Vix  ullius  gentis,  statia,  ordinia,  bominem  invemes,.cujus  felidtatem  fortuaa.MeteUi  ooaa- 
paiei.  Vol.  I.        •P.  CawMus  Mutianus  quinque  babuisse  didtur  renun  boutfttm  laasima,  qvod 

Ht9t  ditiaaimus,  quod  euet  nobiUseimns,  eloquentisalmiu,  JtttlsoonsottiBsiB»ia,pontlAB ' 

M4b.  7.  Bwis  fllift.  Tf«i«vxor..  regis  maler. 
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felixy  ah  (hnni  periculo  immunis  (which,  by  the  wky,  Patisanias  held  impos- 
sible;) thfe  Romans  of  their  *Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  for  their  composed 
fortunes,  and  retired  estates,  government  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the 
wortd :  yet  none  of  all  these  was  happy  or  free  fforii  discontent — ^neither 
Metelhis,  Orassus,  nor  Polycraties;  for  he  died  a  violemt  death,  and  so  did' 
Cato :  and  how  mnch  evil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates ! 
— a  weak  man — and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life ;  but 
(as  "he  said)  all  is  vanity  arid  vexation  of  spirit;  lattie  and  itnperfect. 
Hadst  thou  Sampsons  hair,  Milos  strength,  Scanderbegs  arm,'  Solomons 
wisdom,  Absaloms  beauty,  Croesus  his  wealth,  Pasetis  ohulum,  Caesars 
▼alour,  Alexanders  spirit,  Tutlys  or  Demosthenes '  eloquence,  Gy?es  ring, 
Perseus  Pegasus,  and  Gorgons  head,  Nestors  years  to  come,  all  this  would 
not  make  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or 
80  continue  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is 
sorrow  and  grief;  or,  if  there  be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  timi^ : 
"  Degmit  in  piscem  muiier  fwrnosa  supeme :  a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lowring 
afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  once  renowned,  both  eminiehdy  hapj^y — yet 
you  shall  scarce  fiAd  two  {ssJthV9ieTcuhxi)quos  fortHna  maturius  destituerity 
whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conqueror  all  his  life,  met  with 
his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last :  Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erat. 
One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Csesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades  into  Athens, 
c&ronis  aureis  donatus,  crowned,  honoured,  admired ;  by-and-by  his  statues 
demolished,  he  hissed  omt,  massacred,  &c.  ^Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous 
Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved ;  forth- 
with confined  and  banished.  Admirandas  actiones  graves  plerumque  se- 
quuntuT  vntidiiBy  et  acres  calumniee  ('tis  Polybius  his  observation) :  grievous 
enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow  renowned  actions.  One  is 
bom  rich,  dies  a  beggar ;  sound  to  day,  sick  to  morrow ;  now  in  most  flourish- 
ing estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by^and-by  deprived  of  his  goods  by  foreign 
enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished,  as  they  of 
7Rabbah,pu^  under  if  on  saws,  and  under  iron  harrows^  ami  under  axes  of 
iroH,  and  cast  into  the  tile-kiln. 

■  Qoid  me  felicem  toties  jactAstis,  umid  ? 
Qui  ceddit,  sUbili  non  erat  Ule  gfado. 

He  tliat  erst  marched  like  Xer±es  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as 
Croesus,  now  shifts  .for  himself  in  a  pocn'  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains, 
with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  foot-st6ol  with  Auielian,  for  a  tyrannizing  con- 
querour  to  trample  on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  that,  as  Seneca  said  of  a 
city  consumed  with  fire,  una  dies  interest  inter  maanmameivUateni  et  nullam, 
one  day  betwixt  a  great  city,  aiid  none;  so  many  grievances  from  out- 
ward accidents,  and  from  our  selves,  our  own  mdiscretion,  inordinate 
appetite ;  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and  no  man.  And  (which  'is  worse)  as  if 
discontents  and  miseries  would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us,  homo  homini 
dxemon;  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gaul,  and  vex  one 
another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries ;  preying  upon,  and  devouring, 
as  so  many  *  ravenous  birds;  and,  as  juglers,  panders,  bawds,  cosening  one 
another;  or  raging  as  ^wolves,  tygers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to 
torment  one  another ;  men  are  evil,  wicked,  malicious,  treacherous,  and 
^naught,  not  loving  one  another,  or  loving  themselves,  not  hospitable, 
charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  counterfeit,  dissemblers, 

*Qal  nihil  unqufim  mail  ant  dixit,  aut  fecff,  quod  alitpr  fkeerenon  potult  •  Solomon,  Ecdet. 
1.14.  ^  Hor.  Art  Po#t  '  Jotius.  Yiti  ejus.  72Sam.  18.  31.  *  Bo^thius.  Ub.  1.  met.  1. 
•OmsM  bloMt  captantur,  aut  eaptaiit ;  aut  cadareta  quao  lacetantar,  aut  corri  qui  lacerant.  Petron. 
^  Homo  emne  mocwMmi  e«t ;  Ute  nam  gafwi^t  feras :  luposque  et  unos  peetoce  <^)scuro  tegit^  Belns. 
«  Quod  Patmeohis  de  ftoMlo  R<niumo/dunnte  bellb  Puniro,  pentniioft  lift,  au'f  'bellum  inter  eos,  tut 
belli  pirwpaxaUo,  aut  iadda  paat,  idem  efo  de  mundl  wfkUkt. 
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ambodexters,  all  for  their  own  ends,  hard-hearted,  mercilessy  pitiless ;  and, 
to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  what  mischief  they  procure  to  others. 
**  Praxinoe  and  Gorgo,  in  the  poet,  when  they  had  got  in  to  see  those  costly 
sights,  they  then  cried  bene  esty  and  would  thrust  out  all  the  rest ;  when 
they  are  rich  themselves,  in  honour,  preferred,  fiill,  and  have  even  what  they 
would,  they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  vouth  requires^  and  thev 
formerly  have  enjoyed.     He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  chair  at  ease ;  but  he  doth 
not  remember  in  tne  mean  time,  that  a  tired  waiter  stands  behind  him,  an 
hungry  fellow  ministers  to  him  full:  he  is  athirst  that  gives  him  drinky 
(saiUi  ^Epictetus)  and  is  silent  while  he  speaks  his  pleasure:  pensive y  sad, 
when  he  laughs.     Pleno  se  ploruit  aura ;  he  feasts,  revels,  and  profusely 
spends,  hath  variety  of  robes,  sweet  musick,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasure  the 
world  can  afford,  whilst  many  an  hunger-starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the 
street,  wants  clothes  to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  runs,  rides  for 
a  trifle,  fights  peradventure  from  sun  to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  fidl  of  pain 
and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow  of  heart.     He  lothes  and  scorns  his 
inferiour,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal,  envies  his  superiour,  insults  over  all 
such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another  species,  a  demi-god,  not 
subject  to  any  fall,  or  humane  infirmities.     Generally  they  love  not,  are  not 
beloved  again :  they  tire  out  others  bodies  with  continual  labour,  they  them- 
selves living  at  ease,  caring  for  none  else,  sibi  nati;  and  are  so  far  many 
times  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek  all  means  to  depress, 
even  most  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  those  whom 
they  are,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  as  in 
them  lyes :  they  will  let  them  cater-waul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang,  before  they 
will  any  wayes  (though  it  be  in  their  power)  assist  or  ease :  ^ab  unnatural 
are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregaurdfiil,  so  hard-hearted,  so  churlish, 
proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition.     And,  being  so  brutish, 
so  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible,  but  that  we  should 
be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine 
every  condition  and  calling  apart.     Kings,  princes,  monarchs,  and  magis* 
trates,  seem  to  be  most  happy ;  but  look  into  their  estate,  you  shall  ^find 
them  to  be  most  encombred  with  cares,  in  perpetual  fear,  agonie,  suspicion, 
jealousie;  tliat,  as  he  **said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that 
accompanie  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.     Quern   mihi   regem 
dabiSy  (saith  Chrysostom)  non  curis  plenum  ?  what  king  canst  thou  siiew 
me,  not  full  of  cares  ?     ^Look  not  on  his  crown ,  but  consider  his  afflictions; 
attend  not  his  number  of  servants,  but  multitude  of  crosses.     Nihil  aliud 
potestas  culminisy  quam  tempestas  mentis,  as  Gregory  seconds  him  :  sove- 
raignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  Sylla  like,  they  have  brave  titles,  but  terrible 
fits — splendorem  titulo,  cruciatum  animo ;  which  made  J  Demosthenes  vow, 
si  vel  ad  tribunal,  vel  ad  interitum  duceretur,  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  be 
condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  condemned.     Rich  men  are 
in  the  same  predicament :  what  their  pains  are,  stulti  nesciunt,  ipsi  sentiunt 
— ^they  feel,   fools  perceive  not,   as  I   shall   prove   elsewhere;  and  their 
wealth   is  brittle,  hke  childrens  rattles:  they  come   and  go;  there  is  no 
certainty  in  them ;  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depress, 
and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.     The  middle  sort  of  men  are  so  many  asses 

*  Theocritus,  IdvlL  15.  •  Qol  sedet  in  menift,  non  meminit  sibi  otiow>  minisfcrare  negotioMM, 
edenti  esarientes,  Ubenti  sitienUt,  &c.  '  Quancb  in  adolescentii  lui  ipti  Tixerint  lautiiu,  et  Ube- 
riu8  Toluptates  sou  ezpleverint,  ill!  gnatis  imnonunt  duriores  continentUD  i^BM.  (  Logubrit  Ate 
lactnque  fero  regum  tumidas  obsidet  atom.— Ken  est  inquieta  fclidtaa.  ^  Piub  aloes  quam  mellis 
habet^Non  burai  jaoentem  toUeres.  Valer.  I.  7.  c.  8.  •  Non  diadema  aspieiaa,  aed  ritua  aillietlope 
refeitam,  non  eatervas  satellltom,  s^enTanun  moltitudinem.       i  As  Plutarch  reKteth. 
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to  bear  burdens ;  or,  if  they  be  free,  and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  themselves, 
and  consume  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury,  and  riot,  contention, 
emulation,  &c.  The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  ''place,  and  their  discontents. 
For  particular  professions,  I  hold,  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no  content  or 
security  in  any.  On  what  course  will  you  pitch?  how  resolve?  To  be  a 
divine?  'tis  contemptible  in  the  world^s  esteem :  to  be  a  lawyer?  'tis  to  be  a 
wrangler:  to  be  a  physician?  ^pudet  lotU?  'tis  loathed:  a  philosopher?  a  mad 
man:  an  alchymist?  a  begger:  a  poet?  esurit,  an  hungry  jack:  a  musician? 
a  player:  a  school-master?  a  drudge:  an  husband -man?  an  emmet:  a 
merchant?  his  gains  are  uncertain:  a  mechanician?  base,  a  chirui^on? 
lulsome:  a  tradesman ?  a  ™lyar :  a  taylor?  a  thief:  a  serving-man ?  a  slave:  a 
souldier?  a  butcher:  a  smith,  or  a  metal-man?  the  pot's  never from's  nose:  a 
courtier  ?  a  parasite.  As  he  could  find  no  tree  in  ttie  wood  to  hang  himself, 
J  can  shew  no  state  of  life  to  give  content.  The  like  you  may  say  of  all 
ages :  children  live  in  a  perpetual  slavery,  still  under  the  tyrannical  govern- 
ment of  masters:  young  men,  and  of  riper  years,  subject  to  labour,  and  a 
thousand  cares  of  the  world,  to  treachery,  falshood,  and  cozenage: 

■  Incedlt  per  Icnn, 

BuppMlUw  dneii  doloto : 

**o1d  are  full  of  aches  in  their  bones,  cramps,  and  convidsions,  silicernia,  dull 
of  hearing,  weak-sighted,  hoarv,  wrinckled,  harsh,  so  much  altered  as  that 
they  cannot  know  their  own  face  in  a  glass,  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
others:  after  seventy  years,  all  is  sorrow  (as  David  hath  it);  they  do  not 
live,  but  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases ;  if  sick,  weary  of 
their  lives:  von  est  vivere,  sed  valere,  vita.  One  complains  of  want,  a 
second  of  servitude,  p  another  of  a  secret  or  incurable  disease,  of  some  defor- 
mity of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger,  death  of  friends,  shipwrack,  persecution, 
imprisonment,  disgrace,  repulse,  *icontumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury,  con- 
tempt, ingratitude,  unkindness,  sco£&,  flouts,  unfortunate  marriage,  single 
life,  too  many  children,  no  children,  fklse  servants,  unhappy  children,  bar- 
renness, banishment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes,  and  ill  success,  ^c. 

Cetera  de  genere  hoc  (adeo  santmulU)  loqaaoem 
DelaBsarevalent  Fabium 

talking  Fabius  will  be  tyred  before  he  can  tell  half  of  them ;  they  are  the 
subject  of  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely 
dilated  elsewhere.  In  the  mean  time,  thus  much  I  may  say  of  them,  that 
generally  they  crucifie  the  soul  of  man,  'attenuate  our  bodies,  dry  them, 
wither  Uiem,  rivel  them  up  like  old  apples,  and  make  them  as  so  many 
anatomies  {^ossa  atque  pellis  est  totus,  ita  curis  macet);  they  cause  tempus 
fcedum  et  squalidum,  cumbersome  dayes,  ingrataque  tempore,  slow,  dull, 
and  heavy  times;  make  us  howl,  roar,  and  tear  our  hairs  (as  Sorrow  did  in 
*Cebes  table),  and  groan  for  the  very  anguish  of  our  souls.  Our  hearts  fail 
us,  as  Davids  did,  (rsal.  40.  12)  Jbr  innumerable  troubles  that  compassed 
him  ;  and  we  are  ready  to  confess  with  Hezekiah  (Isa.  58.  17.)  behold  I  for 
felicity,  I  had  bitter  grief:  to  weep  with  Heraclitus,  to  curse  the  day  of  our 
birth,  with  Jeremy  (20.  14),  and  our  stars  with  Job;  to  hold  that  axiom  of 
Silenus,  ^better  never  to  have  been  bom,  and  the  best  next  of  all,  to  dye 
quickly ;  or,  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the  world,  as  Timon  did,  creep 
into  caves  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites ;  cast  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  The- 
banas ;  or,  as  Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  four  hundred  auditors,  precipitate 
our  selves  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

k  Sect.  S.  mem.  4.  lubaect  ft.  '  Steroui  et  urina,  mediconim  fereala  prima.  •  Nihil  lacrantttr, 
nisi  adniodnm  mentiendo.  TuIL  Offlc.  ■  Hor.  L  8.  od.  1.  •  Kama  fielix  idemqoe  senex.  Seneca, 
in  Heic.  (Et0O.  »  Omitto  flBgrot,  exaalea,  mendicos.  qnus  nemo  audet  felioes  dicere.  Card.  lib.  8. 
c  48.  de  rer.  rax.  ^Spretsque  injuria  funne.  'Attenuant  vigilet  eorpna  miaerabile  car*. 
•  Plantna.       *  Hsc,  qu«  ennet  Terellit,  iBiumna.       ■  Optimum  non  naaett  ant  cito  mori. 
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StTBSECT.  XI. — Concupiscible  Appetite,  as  Desires,  Ambition,  Causes. 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  as  the  two  twists  of  a  rope^ 
mutually  mixt  one  with  the  other,  and  both  twining  about  the  heart ;  both 
good,  (as  Austin  holds,  /.  14.  c.  9.  de  dv.  Dei)  "if  they  be  moderate ;  both 
pernitious  if  they  be  exorbitant^  This  concupiscible  appetite,  howsoever  it 
may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  shew  of  pleasure  and  delight,  and  our  concupis- 
cences most  part  affect  us  with  content  and  a  pleasing  object,  yet;  if  the^  be 
in  extreams,  they  rack  and  wring  us  on  the  other  side.  A  true  saying-  it  is^ 
desire  hath  no  rest,  is  infinite  in  it  self,  endless,  and  (^one  calls  it)  a  perpe- 
tual rack,  'or  horse-mill  (according  to  Austin),  still  going  round  as  in  a  ring» 
They  are  not  so  continual,  as  divers :  facilius  atomos  dinumerare  possem^ 
(saith  y  Bernard)  quam  motus  cordis ;  ntcnc  h<BC,  nunc  ilia  cogito :  you  may 
as  well  reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun,  as  them.  '  //  extends  it  self  to  every 
thing  (as  Guianerius  will  have  it)  that  is  superfluously  sought  after,  or  to  any 
*  fervent  desire  (as  Fernelius  interprets  it) :  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tor- 
tures, if  immoderate,  and  is  (according  to  *^  Plater  and  others)  an  especial 
cause  of  melancholy.  Multuosis  concupiscentiis  dilaniantur  cogitationes  mets, 
*^  Austin  confessed — that  he  was  torn  a-'pieces  with  his  manifold  desires  ;  and  so 
doth  ^  Bernard  complain,  that  he  could  not  rest  for  them  a  minute  of  an' hour : 
this  I  would  hcrtK,  and  that,  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  such.  Tis  a 
hard  maUer  therefore  to  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  varieyiis  and  many,  and 
unpossible  to  apprehend  all.  I  will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  the  chiisif,  and 
most  noxious  in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour, 
which  we  commonly  call  ambition ;  love  of  money,  which  is  covetoUsness,  and 
that  greedy  desire  of  gain:  self-love,  pride,  and  inordinate  dedire  of  vain-glory 
or  applause;  love  of  study  in  excess ;  love  of  women,  (which  will  require  a 
just  volume  of  it  self).     Of  the  other  I  wili  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  oi^er. 

Ambition,  a  prood  covetousness  or 'dry  thirst  of  honour,  a  great  torture 
of  the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a  gaUant  madness, 
one  *  defines  it,  a  pleasant  poyson,  Ambrose,  a  canker  of  the  soul ;  an  hidden 
plague  :  ^  Bernard,  a  secret  poyson,  the  fat  her  of  livor,  and  mother  ofhypo* 
crisie,  the  moth  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  crucifying  and  disquiet- 
ing all  that  it  takes  hold  of  ^Seneca  calls  it,  rem  solicitam,  timidam,  vanam 
ventosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitous,  and  fearful  thing:  for,  commonly, 
they  that,  like  Sisyphus,  roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  i^  a  per- 
petual agony,  still  ° perplexed,  semper  taciti,  tristesque  recedunt,  (Lucretius) 
doubtful,  timorous,  suspicious,  loth  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cogging, 
akid  colloguing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  fleer- 
ing, visiting,  waiting  at  mens  doors,  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty, 
and  humility.'  If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  J  Cyprian  de- 
scribes it)  possess  his  thirsty  soul,  ambittonis  salsugo  ubi  bibulam  animampos- 
sidet,  by  hook  and  by  crook  he  will  obtain  it ;  and  from  his  hole  he  will  clintbe 
to  all  honours  and  offices,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  get  up  ;  flattering  one, 
bribing  another,  he  will  leave  no  means  unassay*d  to  win  all.  '^ It  is  a  wonder 
to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  of  men  subject  themselves,  when  they  are 

*  Bonn,  si  rectam  rationem  sequdntar ;  male,  si  exerblUnt  *  Tho.  Bttorici.  Proir.  18.  *  Molam 
ailnariam.  y  Tract  de  Inter,  c.  9i.  ■  Circa  quamlibet  rem  mundi  hsc  passio  fieri  potest,  qun 
■uperflue  dllintor.  ■Ferrentius  destderiuni.  ^  Imprimis  vera  appetitus,  ftc.  a  de  aHen.  ment. 
•  Cfonf.  L  c.  29.  *  Per  dii'ersa  loca  vagor :  nullo  temporls  momento  quiesco ;  talis  et  talis  evir  cupio ; 
iUad  atqae  Dlttd  habere  desidero.  "Ambros.  1.3.  super  Lucam.  ktu^o  animae.  '  Nlbil-animum 
cruciat,  nihil  moleiitius  inquietat;  secretum  Tims,  pestts occulta,  ftc.  epist  126.  f  Ep.  88.  ^  Nihil 
infelicius  his ;  ouantus  iis  timor,  quanta  dubitatio,  qusntus  conatus,  quanta  solicitudo !  nulla  illis  a 
roolesliis  vacua  iiora.  '  Semper  attoaitos,  semper  pavidus  quid  dicat,  faciatre :  ne  displfceat,  hnmi- 
litalem  timnlat,  honestatem  meatitnr.  iCypr.  Prolog,  ad  ser.  to.  3.  CuncCos  honoiat,  uairtnia 
ioeliaat,  tubsequitor,  obaequitorr  fireqnentat  cutias.  Tlsttat  «ptimates,  aaplexatfir,  applaMltt«dlda>- 
tnr :  per  fu  tt  nefaa  e  latemris,  in  omnwa  gradum  ubi-adltM  pvtet,  ae  •tncerit,  distftimt.  *  ToAms 
eogit  ambitio  vagem  inserrtrst  at  Houwraa  Afrimemnonen  qoei^n tens' inaueK. 
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about  a  sute,  to  every  inferiour  person ;  what  pams  they  will  t^ke,  run,  ride, 
cast,  plot,. countermine,  protest  and  swear,  tow,  promise,  what  Isboucs:  un- 
dergo^ eaf  ly  up,  down  late ;  how  obsequious  and  affable  they  are,  how  po* 
pularand  Qourteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet; 
with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they  spend  themselves  and  their  for- 
tune^ in  seeking  that,  many  times,  which  they  had  much  better  be  without 
(as  ^Cineas  the  orator  told  Pyrrfaus);  with  what  waking  nights^  painful 
hours,  aoxions  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind,  inter  spemque  metumque^ 
distiacted  and  tired,,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their  time.  There  cto  be 
no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If  they  do  obtain  their  sute,  which  with 
such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed:  thieir 
anxiety  is  anew  to  begin ;  for  they  are  never  satisfied  ^  nihil  aliud  nisi  tin** 
perium  ^imnt-;  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  soveraig^y 
and  honour ;  Kke  °^  Lues  SIbrsia  (that  huffing  duke  of  Milan,  a  man  of 
singular  wisdom^  Imt  profound  amhitianf  bom  to  kisowHf  and  to  the  destruc" 
tion  of  Italy)  though  it  be  to  their  own  mine,  and  friends  undoing,  tiiey 
will  contend ;  they  may  not  cease ;  but  as  a  dog  in  a;  wheel,  a^bird  in  a  cage, 
or  a  squirrel  in  a  chain,  (so  "  BudsBus  compares  them)  ^they  ciimbe  and 
cHmbe  still  with  much  labour^  but  never  make  an  end,  never  at  the  top.  A 
knight  would  be  a -baronet,  and  then  a  lord,  and  then  a  vieount,  and  then 
an  earl,  &c.  a  doctor  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop  ;  from  tribune  to  preetor : 
from  bsiiliff  to  mayor :  first  this  office,  and  then  that :  as  Pyrrhus,  (in  p  Plu- 
tarch) they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell 
with  iBsops  frog  so  l6ng,  till  in  the  end  they  burst,  or  come  down,  with 
Sejanus,  ad  Oftnonias.  soalas^  and  break  their  own  necks :  or  as  Evangelus* 
the  piper,  (in  Lucian)  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.  If 
he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  a  hell  on  the  other  side ;  so 
defected,  th&t  be  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretick,  Turk,  or  traytor,  in 
an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  ^  rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders, 
detracts,  envies^  murders ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere  non 
potest 9  furore  corripitur ;  if  he  canriotsatisfie  his  desire,  (as  ^  Bodine  writes) 
he  runs  mad :  so  that,  both  wayes,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long  as 
his  ambition  lasts ;  he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent 
and  grief,  in  the  mean  time — *  madness  itself,  or  violent  death,  in  the  end. 
The  event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  popufeus  cities,  or  in  princes 
courts;  for' a  courtiers  life  (as  Budeeus  describes  it)  is  a  ^ gallimaufry  of 
amidtion,  iMSt^fraudy  imposture ^  dissimulation, detraction ^  envy^  pride;  the- 
court,  a  common  conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servers ;  politicians,  4rc.  or 
(as  "  Anthony  Perez  wiU)  the  sutmrbs  of  hell  it  self  If  you  will  see  such 
discontented  persons,  .tbare  you  shall  liloely  find  them :  ""  and  (which  he  ob« 
served  of  the  markets  of  old  Rome) 

Qui  perjimnn  cooTenira  Tult  honinem.  mitto  in  ComiUain; 
Qui  xneBdacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Clo&ciiuD  sacrum ; 
Bites,  damnatos  maritoa,  sub  BasilicA  qpiKrito,  &e. 

Perjur'd  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  lyers,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  &c. 
keep  their  several  stations,  they  do  still,  and  always  did,  in  every  common- 
wealth. 

t  Fliilarehtu»  Qtoin  eoQTiTenrar,  etin  otio  nos  obleotenus,  qtumiam  in  promptn  id  nobis  sit,  te. 
•  JoTins,  hist  1.  1.  Vir  aingulari  prudentift,  sed  proliindA  ambitione;  ad  exitium  Italiai  natua. 
>Ut  bedeni  afbori  adhteret,  sic  ambitio,  ftc  •Lib.  3.  de  contemi>tu  renim  fortoiUruai.  Magno 
conatu  et  impetu  moirentur :  super  eodem  ccntro  rotati,  non  proficiunt,  nee  ad  finem  perreniunt. 
P  Vita  Pyrrhi.  %  Ambitio  in  insaaiani  facile  delabitar,  si  excedat.  Patritius.  1.  4.  tit  tO.  de  re^ 
instit.  'Ub.  5.  de  rep.  cap.  1.  ■  Imprimis  vero  appetitus,  sen  concupiscentia  ntraia  rei  alicigus 
boofste  Ttl  inboiiest«,  pluHittsinm  Icduul;  undemoItiBmbittosi,  pbilautl,  irati.  avari«  ac.  insani. 
FfeUxl'laten  1.  9.  de  mentis  alien.  *  AnHea  vita  eolhivies  and)itiOMs,  «upidiutis,  simulationia,  Im* 
podbiv^  ftnnldliilnvidis,  sttperbteTltaBlesB :  dirersoxium  anla,  et  oomtnune  -ooarenticulnmi  assen* 
taadi  artifienn.  ae.    Budams  de  aose.  lib.  S.       •InhisAphor.    ^Plautns,  CnreuL«ct  4.  leel. 
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SuBSECT.  XII. — ifiKapyvpiay  CovetousnesSf  a  Cause. 

Plutarch  (in  his  ^book  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  be  moregrieyous 
than  those  of  the  soul)  is  of  opinion,  if  you  will  examine  all  the  causes  of 
our  miseries  in  this  life^  you  shall  fnd  them,  most  part,  to  have  had  their  be- 
ginning  from  stubborn  anger ,  that  furious  desire  of  contention,  or  some  unjust 
or  immoderate  affection,  as  covetousness,  SfC,  From  whence  are  wars  and  con* 
tentions  amongst  you  ?  ^  St.  James  asks :  I  will  add  usury,  fraud,  rapine, 
simony,  oppression,  lying,  swearing,  bearing  false  witness.  Sec,  are  they  not  from 
this  fountain  of  covetousness,  that  greediness  in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping, 
sordidity  in  spending?  that  they  are  so  wicked,  y  unjust  against  Ood,  their 
neighbour,  themselves,  all  comes  hence.  The  desire  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  themselves  through  with  many 
sorrows,  1  Tim.  6.  10.  Hippocrates  therefore,  in  his  epistle  to  Crateva  an  her- 
balist, gives  him  this  gpod  counsel,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  '  amongst  other 
hearbs,  he  should  cut  up  that  weed  of  covetousness  b^the  roots,  that  there  be 
no  remainder  left;  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that,  together  with 
their  bodies,  thou  maist  quickly  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds :  for  it 
is  indeed  the  pattern,  image,  epitome,  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many 
miseries,  much  discontent,  care  and  woe — this  inordinate  or  immoderate  desire 
of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,  as  *  Bonaventure  defines  it ;  or,  as  Austin  de- 
scribes it,  a  madness  of  the  soul ;  Gregory,  a  torture ;  Chrysostom,  an  unsa- 
tiable  drunkenness ;  Cyprian,  blindness,  speciosum  supplidum,  a  plague  sub- 
verting kingdoms,  famiUes,  an  ** incurable  disease;  Budeeus,  an  ill  habit, 
^  yielding  to  no  remedies ;  (neither  ^sculapius  nor  Plutus  can  cure  them)  a 
continual  plague,  «aith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know 
that  there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  are  happy,  and  worldly-wise, 
that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  getting  wealth  than  in  spending,  and  no  delight 
in  the  world  like  unto  it.  Twas  Bias  problem  of  old.  With  what  art  thou 
not  weary  ?  with  getting  money,  ^  What  is  most  delectable  ?  to  gain.  What 
is  it,  trow  you,  that  makes  a  poor  man  labour  all  his  life  time,  carry  such 
great  burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery, 
undergo  such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  early,  and  lye 
down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinary  delight  in  gettmg  and  keeping 
of  money  ?  What  makes  a  merchant,  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superque 
domi,  to  range  over  all  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  *  zones  of 
heat  and  cold,  voluntarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  such 
miserable  ^unine,  nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship,  if  there  were  not  a  pleasure 
and  hope  to  get  money,  which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  inde- 
fatigable pains  ?  What  makes  them  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  an 
hundred  fathom  deep,  endangering  their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  and 
filthy  smells,  (when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could  be  content,  and 
no  such  cause  to  labour)  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  take  in  riches  ? 
This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  shew,  a  popular  and  strong  argument :  but 
let  him  that  so  thinks,  consider  better  of  it ;  and  he  shall  soon  perceive  that 
it  is  far  otherwise  than  he  supposeth ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first, 
as,  most  part,  all  melancholy  is ;  for  such  men  likely  have  some  ludda  in- 
tervalla,  pleasant  symptomes  intermixt :  but  you  must  note  that  of 'Chrysos- 

*Tom.  3.  Si  examines,  omnes  mlaeric  caussu  vel  4  Airloso  contendendi  studio,  yel  ab  injosti 
copidiUte,  originem  tntxisse  scies. — Idem  fere  Chrysostomus,  Com.  in  c.  6.  ad  Roman,  ser.  11. 
■Cap.  4.  1.  TUt  sit  iniquus  in  Deum,  in  proxiraum,  in  seipsnm.  'Si  vero,  Cratera,  inter 
ceteras  berbaram  radices,  araritis  radicem  seeare  posses  amaram,  ut  nulls  reliquia  essent,  probe 
sclto,  &c.  •  Cap.  6.  Diate  salutis.  Araritia  est  amor  immoderatus  peeunie  vel  acquirendn  vel 
retinends.  ^  BfUilus  est  morbus,  maleque  afficit  avaritia,  siquidem  eenaeo,  Ace  Avarina  difficilius 
curatiir  quam  insania ;  qudniam  hac  omnes  fere  medici  laborant  Hip.  ep.  Abderit  "  Ferum  pro* 
fJBCto  dirumque  ulcus  animi,  remediis  nnn  oedens,  medendo  exasperatur.  <  Qn&  re  non  es  lassus  T 
lucrum  faciendo.  Quid  maxime  delectabile  7  lucrarL  •Bxtremos  curritmereatorad  Indos.  Hor. 
'  Hom.  i.    AUud  avams,  aliud  dives. 
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tome,  *tis  one  thing  to  be  rick^  another  to  be  covetous :  generally  they  are 
all  fools,  dizards,  mad-men,  >  miserable  wretches,  living  besides  themselves, 
sine  arte  fruendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion,  sorrow,  and  discon- 
tent ;  plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habent ;  and  are,  mdeed,  rather  possessed  by 
their  money,  than  possessors;  as  '^Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati  pecuniis, 
bound  prentise  to  their  goods,  as  ^ Pliny;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi  diviti- 
arum^  slaves  and  drudges  to  their  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude  of  them 
all,  as  J  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolemaeus  king  of  Cyprus,  he  was  in  title  a  king 
of  that  island  f  but,  in  his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money : 


-kPotioremeteUis 


Libertate  carei 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoick  (in 
Horace)  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another, 
but  that  covetous  men  '  are  madder  than  the  rest :  cuid  he  that  shall  truly  look 
into  their  estates,  and  examine  their  symptomes,  shall  find  no  better  of  them, 
but  that  they  are  all  "^  fools,  as  Nabal  was,  re  et  nomine  (1  Reg.  15)  :  for,  what 
greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  **  madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need 
not  ?  and  when  (as  Cyprian  notes)  ^  he  may  be  freed  from  his  burden,  and  eased 
of  his  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing, when  he  hath  enough,  to  get 
more,  to  live  besides  himself,  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  Pand 
children,  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which  is  theirs 
by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps  :  like  a  hog,  or  dog  in  the  man- 
ger, he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  him- 
self and  others ;  and,  for  a  little  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own  soul.  They 
are  commonly  sad  and  tetrick  by  nature,  as  Achabs  spirit  was  because  he 
could  not  get  Naboths  vineyard  (1  Reg.  22)  ;  and,  if  he  lay  out  his  money  at 
any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's  good,  he  brawls 
and  scolds ;  his  heart  is  heavy ;  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loth  to  part  from 
it :  miser  abstinet,  et  timet  uti,  (Hor.)  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale  con- 
stitution, and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches  (saith 
Solomon)  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth 
on  himself;  or,  if  he  do  sleep,  *tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep, 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 

congwtfa  undiqtte  saccU 
Indonnit  inniuiB ; 

and,  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  he  sighs  for  grief 
of  heart  (as  *i  Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep,  though  it  be  upon  a  down 
bed ;  his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest, '  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrow^ 
ful  in  plenty,  unhappy  for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to 
come  (Basil).  He  is  a  perpetual  drudge,  'restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never 
satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm ;  semper  quod  idolo  suo  immolet, 
sedulus  observat ;  (Cypr.  prolog,  ad  sermon.)  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he 
may  offer  to  his  golden  god,  per  fas  et  nefas,  he  cares  not  how ;  his  trouble 
is  endless :  ^crescunt  divitue ;  tamen  curta  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei : 
his  wealth  increaseth ;  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  ^  he  wants,  hke 
Pharaohs  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.     ^Austin 

f  Diritis,  at  spino,  animam  hominit  timoribus,  solicitadinibus,  angoiibus,  miiiflce  pungunt,  rexant. 
eradant  Ong.  In  Horn.  ^  Epist.  ad  Donat.  cap.  8.  '  Lib.  9.  ep.  80.  J  Lib.  9.  cap.  4.  Insuls 
rex  titalo.  aed  animo  pecuniv  miserabile  mancipium.  ^  Hor.  10.  lib.  I.  '  Danda  est  hellebori 

moltopan  maxima  aTaris.  ■  Luke  12.  "iO.  Stufte.  hac  nocteeripiam  animam  tuam.  "  Opes  quidem 
nwTtanbiu  sont  dementia.    Theog.       •  Ed.  i.  lib.  8.  Exonerare  cum  se  possit  et  relevare  ponderibas, 


et  toro  molliore  marcidum  corpus  condiderit,  visilat  in  plumft.  '  Angustaturex  abundantift,  contris- 
tatnr  ex  opuIentiA,  infelix  prasentibus  bonis,  Infelicior  in  ftituria.  •lUorum  cositatio  nunquam 
ccaaat,  qni  pecunias  sopplere  dilisunt  Guianer.  tract.  15.  c.  17.  *  Hot.  8.  Od.  84.  Quo  plus  sunt 
potB,  pins  sitlontur  aqus.  ■  Hor.  1.  8.  Sat  6.  O  si  angulus  ille  proximus  aceedat,  qui  nunc  denor- 
mat  agellnm  I       «  Lib.  3.  lib.  arbit    Immoritur  studiis.  et  amore  senescit  habendi. 
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therefore  defines  coretousneas,  quarumUbet  rerum  inhoMestam  et  insaiiainUn^ 
cupiditatemy  8lq  unhon^st  s^id  unsatiable  desire  of  gain ;  aad,  in  one  of  his 
epistles,  compares  it  tp  hell,  ^  which  devours  all,  and  yet  never  hath  enough, 
a  bottomless  pit,  an  endless  misery ;  in  quern  s^opulum  amritus  cadaverosi 
senes  ut  plurimum  impinguni ;  and,  that  which  is  their  greatest  corrosive,  they 
are  in  continual  suspicion,  fear,  and  distrust.  He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  chil- 
dren are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about  to  cozen  him,  his  servants  are  all  fieJse  : 

Ct  diviini  «tqne  hominum  elamat  oonCiauo  fidem,     1     If  )ils  doors  citek,  thea  out  he  c^yes  anpo* 
Rem  suam  periiase,  seque  eradicarier,  I     Hu^odsBre  gone,  and  he  is  quite  undone. 

De  se  suo  tigillo  fumus  si  qui  exit  ibrw.  | 

Timidus  Plutus,  an  old  proverb — as  fearful  as  Plutus :  so  doth  Aristophanes, 
and  Lucian,  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxious,  suspicious,  and  trusting  no 
man.  *  They  are  afraid  of  tempests  for  their  corn,  they  are  afraid  of  their 
friends,  least  they  should  ash  something  of  them,  beg  or  horrOw ;  they  are 
afraid  of  their  enemies^  lest  they  hurt  them ;  thieves,  lest  they  rob  them  ; 
they  are  afraid  of  war,  and  afraid  ofpeace^  afraid  of  rich,  and  afraid  of 
poor;  afraid  of  all.  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  shall  dye 
beggers ;  which  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have  : 
(what  if  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ?)  and  were  it  not  that  they 
are  loth  to  'lay  out  money  on  a  rope,  they  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and 
sometimes  dye  to  save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  and 
cattle  miscarry,  though  they  have  abundance  left,  as  'Agellius  notes.  ^Vale- 
rius makes  mention  of  one,  that,  in  a  famine,  sold  a  mouse  for  two  hundred 
pence,  and  famished  himself.  Such  are  their  cares,  ^grieis,  and  perpetual  fears. 
These  symptomes  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Theophrastus  in  his  character  of 
a  covetous  man  :  ^  lying  in  bed,  he  asks  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  trunks 
and  chests  fast,  the  capcase  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted ; 
and,  though  she  say  all  is  well,  he  riseth  out  of  his  bed  in  his  shirt,  barefoot, 
and  bare  legged,  to  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark  lanthom  searching  every 
comer,  scarce  sleeping  a  wink  all  night.  Lucian,  in  that  pleasant  and  witty 
dialogue  called  Gatlus,  brings  in  Micyllus  the  cobler  disputing  with  his  cock, 
sometimes  Pythagoras ;  where,  after  much  speech  pro  and  con,  to  prove  the 
happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a  rich  man,  Pydiagoras  his 
cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  brings 
him  to  Gniphon  the  usurers  house  at  mid-night,  and  after  that  to  Eucrates ; 
whom  they  found  both  awake,  casting  up  their  accounts,  and  telling 
of  their  money,  ^lean,  dry,  pale,  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  some 
body  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  so  get  m ;  or,  if  a  rat  or 
mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sudden,  and  running  to  the  door  to  see 
whether  all  were  fast.  Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  *com- 
manding  Staphvla  his  wife  to  shut  the  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  out, 
lest  any  body  should  make  that  an  errant  to  come  to  his  house :  when  he 
washed  his  hands,  '^he  was  loth  to  fling  away  the  foul  water;  complaining 
that  he  was  undone,  because  the  smoak  got  out  of  his  roof.  And,  as  he 
went  from  home,  seeing  a  crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  in  all 
haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was  digged  up; 

«  Avaras  vir  inferno  est  similis,  ke.  modum  non  habet,  hoc  egentior,  quo  plura  habet  «  Ertsm. 
A4&g.  chiL  S.  eeut.  7.  pro.  7i.  Nulli  fidenfes,  omnium  formidant  opes :  Ideo  pavidum  malum  rocat 
Euripides :  metuunt  tempeslates ob  frumentum,  amicos  ne  rogent,  inimicos  ne Insdant.  Aire*  n«  rapiaat ; 
helium  timent.  pacem  timent.  summos,  medios,  infimos.  tHsU,  Char.  ■AgelHus.  libi  S,  c.  1. 
Interdum  eo  sceleris  p^rveniunt.  ob  lucrum  ut  vitam  propriam  commutent  'Lib.  7.  cap.  €. 

^  Omnes  perpetuo  moruo  agitantur ;  suspicatur  omnea  timidus,  sibique  ob  aurum  insidiari  putat»  nun* 
quam  quiescens.  Ilin.  Pro<em.  lib.  14.  "Cap.  la  Tn  lecto  jaceus,  interrogat  uxorem  an  aream 
probe  clausit,  an  capsula.  Sec.  £  lecto  surfrens  nudus,  et  absaue  calceis,  aecenM^  luoemA  omnia  obtens 
et  lustrans,  et  vix  somno  indulgens.  *  Curis  extenuatus,  vigilans,  et  secum  supputans.  •  Cave, 
quemquam  alienum  in  «edes  intromlseris.  Ignem  extlngul  volo,  ne  caussaa  quidqumn  sit,  quod  te  qais« 
quam  qunritct.  Si  bopa  Fortuna  veniat,  ne  intromlseris.  Occlude  sis  fores  ambobus  pesstUit.  I>la« 
crueior  animi,  quia  domo  abeundum  est  roihl.  Nimis  hereule  invitos  abeo ;  nee,  quid  agua,  atla 
'  Plorat  aqoam  profundere,  &c.  periit  dum  ftxmua  de  tIglUd  exit  foraa. 
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with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their  actions,  shall  find  these 
and  many  such  passages,  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  verified 
indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches ;  and  that  it  is 

«  maniffsta  phnnesin, 
Ut  locuples  moriaris,  ^entl  viv«re  Uto—^ 

a  meer  madi^es^,  to  live  like  a  wretch,  and  dye  rich. 

SuBSECT  XIU.17— Love  of  Qaming,  ^c.  and  Pleasures  immoderate ;  Causes, 

It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor  distressed  miserable  wretches  one 
shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been 
well  descended,  and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
ready  to  be  starved,  lingring  out  a  painful  life,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body 
and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure,  and  riot.  *Tis 
the  common  end  of  all  sensual  Epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupi- 
fied  and  carried  away  headlong  with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes, 
in  hb  table,  S.  Ambrose,  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  Lucian,  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  conductis,  hath  exceUent  well  deci*- 
phered  such  mens  proceedings  in  his  picture  of  Opulentia,  whom  he  feigns  to 
dwell  on  the  top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suiters.  At  their 
first  coming  they  are  generally  entertained  by  Pleasure  and  Dalliance^  and 
have  all  the  content  that  possiUy  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  money  lasts ; 
but,  when  their  means  fail,  they  are  contemptiUy  thrust  out  at  a  back  door, 
headlong,  and  there  left  to  Shame,  Reproach,  Despqir.  And  he,  at  first  that 
had  so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly 
array*d,  and  all  the  dainty  ^re  that  might  be  had,  with  all  kind  of  welcome 
and  good  respect,  is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  ''pale,  naked,  old,  diseased 
and  forsaken,  cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  strangle  himself ;  having  no  other 
company  but  Repentance,  Sorrow,  Grief,  Derision,  Beggery,  and  Contempt, 
which  are  his  daily  attendants  to  his  lives  end.  As  the  'prodigal  son  had  ex^ 
quisite  musick,  merry  company,  dainty  fare  at  first,  but  a  sorrowful  reckoning 
in  the  end ;  so  have  all  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers.  J  Tristes  ro« 
luptatum  exitus  ut  quisquis  voluptatum  suarum  reminisci  volet  intelliget : 
as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  is  their  last ;  ^ef  of  mind,  madness  it  self. 
The  ordinary  rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  hounds,  {insanum  venandi  studium,  one 
calls  it — insancs  substructiones)  their  mad  structures,  disports,  playes,  &c. 
when  they  are  unseasonably  used,  imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their 
fortunes. — Some  men  are  consumed  by  mad  phantastical  buildings,  by  mak* 
ing  galleries,  cloisters,  taraces,  walks,  orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  Dowers 
and  such  like  places  of  pleasure,  (inutiles  domos,  ^  Xenophon  calls  them) 
which  howsoever  they  be  ddightsome  things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable 
to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  befitting  some  great  men,  yet  unprofitable 
to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestus,  in  his  observa- 
tions, hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the  like 
occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unprofitable  building,  which 
would  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I  say,  are  '  overthrown  by 
those  mad  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting — honest  recreations,  and  fit  for 
some  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferiour  person.  Whilst  they  will 
maintain  their  faulVoners,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth  (saith 
°*Salmutze)  runs  aumy  with  hounds,  and  their  fortunes  Jlye  away  with  hawks: 

ff  Juv.  Sat  14.  k  Ventrieoaui,  nadua.  pallidas,  \mvi  pudorem  occultana,  dextii  seipsum  strangulani. 
Oocunit  autem  ezeunti  Pnenitentia,  nb  miierum  eonficien*.  ftc.  *  Lake  15.  JBotfthiua.  ^  In 
lOBconom.  Quid  ai  nunc  ostcndam  voa  qui  magtiA  ri  argenU  domas  inutilos  sdiflcant  7  inquit  Socrates. 
(Sanrtmriniala,  Polyerat  1. 1.  e.  4.  Venatoresomneaadhac  inatitutiooem  redolent  Centaurornm.  Ran 
lamUtor  qnlaqoam  eonim  modeatoa  et  grayia,  nro  oontliieiis,  et,  ut  credo,  sobriui  t^ngniTp  «  p^n. 
0iraLTitH.    Avolant  opea  cam  aeelpttre.  ^ 
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they  persecute  beasts  so  long,  till,  in  the  end,  they  themselves  degenerate  into 
beasts  (as  ^  Agrippa  taxeth  them),  ^  Actseon  like  :  for,  as  he  was  eaten  to  death 
by  his  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themselves  and  their  patrimonies,  in  such 
idle  and  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in  the  mean  time  their  more  neces- 
sary business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations.  Over-mad  too  sometimes  are  our 
great  men  in  delighting  and  doting  too  much  on  it ;  p  when  they  drive  poor  hus- 
bandmen  from  their  tillage  (as  ^  Sarisburiensis  objects,  Polycrat.  /.I.e.  4), 
Jling  down  countrey  farms^  and  whole  towns,  to  make  parks  and  forests^ 
starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  'punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that 
shall  molest  thel.  *  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise  a  common 
hacker,  or  a  notorious  thief  But  great  men  are  some  wayes  to  be  excused ; 
the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be  counted  mad.  Poggius, 
the  Florentine,  tells  a  merry  story  to  this  purpose,  condemning  the  folly  and 
impertinent  business  of  such  kinds  of  person.  A  physician  of  Milan,  (saith 
he)  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  his  house,  in  which  he  kept  his 
patients,  some  up  to  the  knees,  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the<:hin,/>ro  modo 
insanuB,  as  they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance,  that  was 
well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and,  seeing  a  gallant  pass  by  with  a  hawk  on 
his  fist,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  after  him,  would  needs  know  to  what  use 
all  this  preparation  served.  He  made  answer,  to  kill  certain  fowl.  The  patient 
demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth,  which  he  killed  in  a  year.  He 
replyed,  five  or  ten  crowns ;  and  when  he  urged  him  farther  what  his  dogs, 
horse,  and  hawks,  stood  him  in,  he  told  him  four  hundred  crowns.  With  that 
the  patient  bad  him  be  gone,  as  he  loved  his  hfe  and  welfare ;  *'  for,  if  our 
master  come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit,  amongst  mad  meft» 
up  to  the  chin ;"  taxing  the  madness  and  folly  of  such  vain  menthatspend  them- 
selves in  those  idle  sports,  neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  affairs.  Leo 
Decimus,  that  hunting  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  *  Jovius  in  his  life,  for 
his  immoderate  desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so  much,  that  (as  he  saith)  he 
would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  moneths  together,  leave  suiters 
*  unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many 
private  mens  loss :  ^  and,  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  his 
game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile  and  miscall  many 
times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so  sowr,  be  so  angry  and 
waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.  But  if  he 
had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased  on  the  other  side,  incredibili  mtcnt/S- 
centid,  with  unspeakable  bounty  and  munificence,  he  would  reward  all  his  fel- 
low hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to  any  suiter,  when  he  was  in  that  mood.  To 
say  truth,  'tis  the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galateeus  observes : 
if  they  win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  merry ;  but,  ^  if  they  lose,  though 
it  be  but  a  trifle,  two  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  dealings  at  cards  for  two 
pence  a  game,  they  are  so  cholerick  and  testy,  tliat  no  man  may  speak  with 
them,  and  brcsak  many  times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  and 
unbeseeming  speeches,  little  differing  from  mad  men  for  the  time.  Grenerally 
of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive,  thus  much  we  may  conclude, 
that,  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  the  present,  their  winnings  are  not  munera 

■  Iniicnis  renatorum  stuttitia,  et  auperracanea  cura  eorum,  qui,  dum  nimium  venation!  insiBtunt, 
ind,  abjectA  omni  humanltate,  in  feras  desenerant,  ut  AcUron,  8tc.  •  Sabin.  in  Orid.  Met.  p  Agrippa, 
w  vanit.  scient  Insanum  venandi  ttuaium,  dum  a  uoTalibus  arcentur  agricole,  aubtrahont  predia 
rusticia,  agri  colonis  pnecluduntur,  sylve  et  prata  paatoribus,  ut  augeantur  pascua  feria. — Maiestatis 
reus  agricola,  ai  gustftrit  «  A  nuvalibus  hum  arcentur  agricoUe,  dum  fere  habeunt  ragandi  Uberta- 
tem :  utis  ut  pascua  aueeantur,  prsedia  subtrahuntur,  &C.  Sariaburiensit.  '  Feria  quam  hominibua 
nquiores.  Canib.  deuuil.  Conq.  qui  36  eccleaiaa  matrices  depopulatus  est  ad  Foreatam  Noram.  Mat 
Paris.  'Tom.  8.  de  vitis  illuatrium,  I.  i.  de  vit  Leon.  10.  *  venationibuaadeo  perdite  atudebat  et 
aucupiis.  *  Aut  infeliciter  venatus,  tam  impatieua  inde,  ut  summoa  aape  Tiros  acerbissimis  eon- 
tumetiis  oneraret ;  et  incredibile  eat,  quali  vult^  animique  habitu  dolorem  iracundiamqne  prcferret. 
See.       "  Unicuique  autem  hoc  a  naturi  insitom  eat,  at  doleat.  aicubi  erraverit  aut  deceptua  sit. 
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fortunet^  sed  insidia,  as  that  wise  Seneca  determines — not  fortunes  gifts,  but 
baits ;  the  common  catastrophe  is  *  beggery ;  *  ut  pestis  vitam,  sic  adimit 
alea  pecuniam ;  as  the  plague  takes  away  life,  so  doth  gaming  goods ;  for 
y  omnes  nudi^  inopes  et  egeni ; 

>  AlMt  Scylla  ▼orax,  specien  certLwima  furU, 
Nun  conteata  hoais,  animum  qiioque  perHda  meigit, 
FflBda,  Airax,  infamU,  inen,  fiurioM,  niino. 

For  a  little  pleasure  thev  take,  and  some  smalt  gains  and  gettings  now  and 
then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the  mean  time ;  and  they  them- 
selves, with  the  loss  of  body  and  soul,  rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
those  prodigious  prodigals,  * perdenda pecunue geniios,  (as he  taxed  Anthony) 
quipatrimonium  sine  uUdfori  calumnid  amittunt  (saith  **  Cyprian),  and  ^  mad 
SybEuitical  spendthrifts,  quique  und  camedunt  patrimonia  mensd;  that  eat  up 
all  at  a  breakfast,  at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bauds,  parasites,  and  players ;  con  - 
sume  themselves  in  an  instant,  (as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  ^  Tyber)  with  great 
wagers,  vain  and  idle  expences,  &c.  not  themselves  only,  but  even  all  their 
friends ;  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him, 
by  suretiship  and  borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  al- 
lies ;  •  irati  pecuniis,  as  he  saith — angry  with  their  money.  '  What  with  a  wanton 
eye,  a  liquorish  tongue,  and  a  gamesome  handy  when  they  have  undiscreetly 
impoverished  themselves, mortgaged  their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  en- 
tombed their  ancestors  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of 
their  dayes  in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do,  and  there  repent  at  leisure:  and, 
when  all  is  gone,  begin  to  be  thrifty:  but  sera  est  in/undoparsimonia;  'tis  then 
too  late  to  look  about;  their  send  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame  and  discontent.  And 
well  they  deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent,  ^catamidiari  in  amphitheatro, 
(as  by  Adrian  theemperours  edict  they  were  of  old;  decoctoresbonorumsuorum ; 
80  he  calls  them — prodigal  fools)  to  be  publickly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all 
societies,  ratherthan  to  be  pittied  or  relieved.  'The  Tuscans  and  Boeotians  broueht 
their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier,  with  an  empty  purse  carried 
before  them,  all  the  boyes  following,  where  they  sat  all  day,  circumsiante  plehe^ 
to  be  infamous  and  ridiculous.  At^  Padua  in  Italy,  they  have  a  stone  called  the 
stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate  house,  where  spend-thrifts,  and  such  as  dis- 
claim nonpayment  of  debts,do  sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,that,  by  that  note 
of  disgrace,  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expence,  or  borrowing  more 
than  tliey  can  tell  howto  pay.  The  'civilians  of  old  set  guardians  over  such  brain- 
sick prodigals,  as  they  did  over  mad- men,  to  moderate  their  expences,  that  they 
should  not  so  loosely  consume  their  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their  families. 
I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  hu- 
mane kmd,  wine  and  women,  which  have  infatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of 
people.    They  go  commonly  together. 

■  Qai  vino  indnls^et,  quemqae  alea  deeoquit,  ttl« 
In  Yenerem  putriB.  • 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  (Prov.  23.  39)  to  whom  is  wo,  but  to  such 
a  one  as  loves  drink  ?  It  causeth  torture,  {vino  tortus  et  ird)  and  bitterness  of 
mind  {Sirac.  31.  21).  Vinum  furoris,  Jeremy  calls  it  {chap.  15),  wine  of 
madness,  as  well  he  may ;  for  insanire  facit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and 
sad,  and  wise  men  ■'mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.     Accidit  hodie 

*  Juven.  Bat  6.  Nee  enim  toculls  eomitantibus  itnr  ad  casum  tabuUD;  poiit&  sed  luditur  arc&.— 
temnins,  inttit.  e.  44.  Mendaclorum  qu{d<>ni,  et perluriorum,  et  paupertatis,  mater  est  alea:  nullam 
liahens  natrfroonii  reverentlam.  quum  iiiud  eflniderit,  sensim  in  furta  dolabitor  et  rapinai.  Sarin. 
FolycraL  1. 1.  c.  6.  >  Damhoderus.  7  Dan.  Souter.  "  IVtrar.  dial.  27.  "Saliust.  ^Tom.S. 
Set.  de  Blek.  •  Ptutus  in  Aristoph.  calls  all  such  gamesters  mad  men ;  Si  in  insanum  hominero  con- 
tiffero.  Hpontaneum  ad  se  trahunt  furorero :  et  os,  et  nares,  et  oculos,  rivos  faciunt  ftiroris  et  diver- 
•oria.  Chrys.  hom.  71.  <  Pascbasius  Justus.  L  1.  dealeA.  •Seneca.  'Hall.  rin  Sat.  il. 
8edd«lleiente  crumeni,  et  crescente  nili,  quia  te  manet  exitus—rebus  in  rentrem  menis  ?  ^  Spar* 
Uan.  Adriano.  <  Alex,  ab  Alex.  1.  S.  c.  10.  Idem  Oerbelius,  1. 5.  One.  disc.  ^  Fines  Moris. 
'Justinian  in  Dtgettis.  ■  Persiua.  Sat  5.  ■  Poctilum  quasi  sinua.  in  quo  s»pe  naiifrsgium  &clunt, 
jaetuA  torn  psicnni»  tuiii  meatia.    Brasm.  In  Prov.  Galieum  remiges.  cbil.  4.  cent  7.  Pro.  41. 

0 
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lerribilis  casus  (saith  «  St.  Austin) :  hear  a  miserable  accident :  Cyrillns  son  this 
day,  in  his  drink,  mati'em  pragnantem  nequiter  oppressit,  sororem  violare  vo* 
luit,  patrem  occiditfere,  et  duas  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  vuheravit — ^would 
have  violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.  A  true  saying  it  was  of  him, 
vino  dart  latitiam  et  dolorem ;  drink  causeth mirth,  and  dnnk  causeth  sorrow; 
drink  causeth  poverty  and  want,  (Prov.  21.)  skame  and  disgrace.  Multi 
ignobiles  evasere  oh  vinipotum,  et  (Austin)  amissis  honoribus^profugi  aber- 
rdrunt:  many  men  have  made  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues 
and  beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance  into  aurumpotabile,  that  other- 
wise might  have  lived  in  good  worship  and  happy  estate ;  and,  for  a  few  hours 
pleasure  (for  their  Hilary  term's  but  short),  or  P/ree  madness  (as  Seneca 
oalls  it),  purchase  unto  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women.  Apostatare  facit  cor,  (saith  the  wise 
man)  ^atque  komini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleasant  at  first  she  is  (hke  Diosco- 
rides  Rhododaphne,  that  fair  plant  to  the  eye,  but  poyson  to  the  taste) ;  the 
rest  as  bitter  as  wormwood  in  the  end,  (Prov.  5.  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
sword  (7.  2 1),  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers 
of  death.  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said  ?  They  are  miserable  in  this  hfe, 
mad,  beasts,  led  like  '  oxen  to  the  slaughter :  and  (that  which  is  worse)  whore- 
masters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged;  amittunt  gratiam,  (saith  Austin) 
perdunt  gloriam,  incurruntdami  alionem  (sternam.  They  lose  grace  and  glory : 

— •  breris  ilia  voluptas 

Abn^gat  ntemum  coeli  decus : 

they  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SufiSECT.  XIV. — Philautia  or  Self  love,   Vain-glory,  Praise,  Honour,  Im- 
moderate Applause,  Pride,  over-much  Joy,  ^-c.  Causes, 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  *  cacus  amor  sui,  (which  Chrysostome 
calls  one  of  the  devils  three  great  nets;  "Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth 
the  soul  through,  aiid  slayes  it;  a  slye  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived)  are 
main  causes.     Where  neiUier  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  nor 
any  other  perturbation,  can  lay  hold,  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us. 
Quem  non  gula  vicit,  philautia  superavit  (saith  Cyprian) :  whom  surfeiting 
could  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  overcome.     ^  He  that  hath  scorned  all 
money,  bribes,  gifts,  upright  otherwise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  himself  to 
no  fond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences  of  the 
body,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory,    (Chrysostom.  sup, 
Jo,)  Tu  sola  animum  mentemque  peruris,  gloria :  a  great  assault  and  cause 
of  our  present  malady — although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of 
it,  yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage. 
TIus  pleasing  humour,  this  soft  and  whispering  popular  air,  amabilis  insania, 
this  delectable  frensie,  itiost  irrefragable  passion,  mentis  gratissimus  error, 
this  acceptable  disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses, 
lulls  our  souls  asleep,  puffs  up  our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  that 
without  all  feeling,  ^in  so  much  as  those  that  are  misaffected  with  it,  never  so 
much  as  tmce  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure.    We  commonly  love  him  best 
in  this  'malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  very  willing  to  be  hurt: 
ariulationibus  nostris  libenter  favemus  (saith  y  Jerome):  we  love  him,  we  love 
him  for  it:  *  0  Bonciari,  suave,  suave  fuit  a  te  tali  hcec  tribui;  'twas  sweet 

•  Ser.  S3,  ad  fraU  in  Eremo.  p  Libcrv  unius  hor»  inaaniam  etemo  temporis  tedio  pemant 
q  Menander.  'Prov. 5.  •Merlin.  Cocc.  >Hor.  <•  Bagitta,  que  anlmam  penetrat.  levitcr 
\  enetrat,  sed  non  leve  infligit  vulnua.  sup.  cant  *  Qui  omnem  pecuniaram  contemtum  habent,  et 

rulllimaginationitotiuamundl  ae  immUcuerlnt,  et  tyrannical  corporis  concupisoentias  sustinuerint, 
I  i  mulloUes,  capti  a  vani  glorii,  omuia  perdiderunt  « Hac  correpU  non  cocitant  de  medeH. 
«  Dt.  talem  atenis  avertite  pe«tem.    i  Bp.  ad  jSustochium,  de  custod.  virgin.    >  Ups.  Bp.  ad  Boneiarium. 
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to  hear  it :  and,  as  *  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augu- 

rinus,  all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable^  but  those  especially  that  speak 

of  us:  again,  a  little  after  to  Maximus,  ^  /  cannot  express  how  pleasing  it  is 

to  me  to  hear  my  self  commended.     Though  we  smile  to  ourselves,  at  least 

ironically,  when  parasites  bedawb  us  with  false  encomions^  as  many  princes 

cannot  chuse  but  do,  quum  tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  repererint,  when  they 

know  they  come  as  far  short,  as  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  of  any  such  ver- 

tues ;  yet  it  doth  us  good.     Though  we  seem  many  times  to  be  angry,  ^and 

blush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  inwardly  rejoice :  it  puffs  us  up;  'tis 

fallax  suaviiaSy  blandus  cUemon,  makes  us  swell  beyond  our  bounds,  and 

Jorget  our  selves^     Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immoderate 

joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant  vices,  which  ** Jodocus 

Lorichius  reckons  up — bragging,  hypocrisie,  pievishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief  ariseth  from  our  selves  or  others : 
*we  are  active  and  passive.     It  proceeds  inwardly  from  our  selves,  as  we  are 
active  causes,  from  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own 
worth  (which  indeed  is  no  worth),  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength, 
wealth,  patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  know- 
ledge, wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our  'excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which 
(Narcissus  like)  we  admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  our  selves,  and  think  all  the 
world  esteems  so  of  us;  and,  as  deformed  women  easily  believe  those  that 
teU  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  good  parts  and 
praises  too  well  perswaded  of  our  selves.     We  brag  and  venditate  our  ^own 
works,  (and  scorn  all  others  in  respect  of  us ;  injlati  scientid,  saith  Paul)  our 
wisdom,  "our  learning :  all  our  geese  are  swans ;  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and 
vilifie  other  mens,  as  we  do  over-higlily  prize  and  value  our  own.     We  will 
not  suffer  them  to  be  in  secundis,  no  not  in  tertiis ;  what !  mecum  confertur 
Ulysses  ?  they  are  muresj  musc€B,  culices^  pros  se,  nitts  and  flies  compared  to 
his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  eminent  and  arrogant  worship ;  though  in- 
deed they  be  far  before  him.     Only  wise,  only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous, 
and  fair,  puffed  up  with  this  tympany  of  self  conceit,  as  the  proud  *  Pharisee, 
they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  like  other  men,  of  a  purer  and  more  precious 
metal :  ^  Soli  rei  gerenda  sunt  efficaces  (which  that  wise  Periander  held  of 
such):  ^meditantur  omne  qui  prius  negotium,  S^c,    Novi  qnemdam  (saitl^ 
^Erasmus)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he  thought  himself  inferiour  to  no 
man  living,  like  "*Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexanders 
acts,  or  any  other  subject,  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency ;  or 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but  the 
Romans ;  **  eos  solos  dignos  ratus  quibuscum  de  imperio  cei  taret.     That  which 
Tully  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still  in  force — ^  there  was  never  yet  true 
poet  or  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better  than  himself.     And  such,  for 
the  most  part,  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philosophers,  historiogra- 
phers, authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great  scholars,  as  p  Hierom  de- 
fines :  a  natural  philosopher  is  glories  creature,  and  a  very  slave  of  rumour, 
fame,  and  popular  opinion :  and,  though  they  write  de  contemptu  glorue, 
yet  (as  he  observes)  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books.    Vobis  etfamce 

■  Ep.  lib.  9.  Omnia  tua  scripta  puleherrima  exlstimo,  maxime  tamen  ilia  ()ue  de  nobis.  ^  Bxpii- 
merenonpussuin,  qnam  sit  jucundam,  kc.  •Hieron.  Et,  licet  nos  indignos  dicimus,  et  calidui 
rubor  ora  perfundat,  attamen  ad  laudem  suam  intrinsecus  animn  lostantur.  'Thesaor.  Theo. 
•  Neo  enim  mlhi  cornea  fibra  est  Per.  'E  manibas  illls  Mucentur  viole.  Pen.  1.  Sat.  t  Omnia 
enim  nostra  snpra  modum  placent  ^Fab.  1.  10.  c.  3.  Bidentur,  mala  qui  componunt  carmina; 
Temm  Oaudent  scribentes,  et  se  venerantur.  et  ultro,  8i  taoeas,  laudant  quidquid  scripsere,  beati. 
Hot.  ep.  2.  1.  2.  i  Luke.  18. 10.  i  De  melioreluto  finxit  pnecordia  Titan.  ^  Auson.  sap.  *  ChiU 
3.  cent  10.  pro.  97.  Qui  se  crederit  neminem  ulUL  in  re  prastantiorem.  ■  Tanto  fasta  scripsit,  ut 
Alexandri  gesta  inferlora  scriptis  suis  existimaret  Jo.  Yossius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  de  hist  "  Plutarch. 
Tit  Catonis.  "  Nemo  unquam  poeta  orator,  qui  quemquam  se  meliorem  arbitraretur.  p  Cnnsol.  ad 
Pammachium.  Mundi  philosnphiis,  glorlae  animal,  et  popularb  sure  et  rumorum  venale  mancipium. 


<)   -2 


And  I  shiJl  be  allre : 

In  these  my  wurkt  for  ever. 

My  glory  snail  peraever,  ftc) 
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me  semper  dedi,  saith  Trebellius  Pollio,  I  have  wholly  consecrated  ray  self  to 
you  and  fame.  *Tis  ail  my  desire,  night  and  day,  *tis  all  my  study  to  ratse 
my  name.  Proud  *» Pliny  seconds  him:  Quamquam  O!  Sfc,  and  tiat  vain- 
glorious '^orator  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Marcus 
Lecceius,  ardeo  incredibili  cupiditatey  ^c.  /  hum  with  an  incredible  desire 
to  have  'my  name  registred  in  thy  booh.  Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  all 
those  cracks  and  brags,*— ^speramu^  carminajingi  posse  linenda  cedrOy  ei 

Itsvi  servanda  cnpresso "  Non  usitaid  nee  tenui  ferar  pennd nee  in 

terrd  morabor  longius.     Nil  parvum  aut  humili  modo,  nil  mortale,  loquor. 

DicoTy  qud  violens  obslrepit  Aujidus, Exegi  monumentum  (ere  peren- 

nius, — Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis,  Sfc,  cum  venit  ilia 
dies,^c,  parte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  altaperennisastraferar,nomenque 
erit  indelebile  nostrum — (This  of  Ovid  I  have  paraphrased  in  English — 

And  when  I  mm  dead  and  gone. 
My  corps  laid  under  a  stone. 
My  fame  shall  yet  survive, 

and  that  of  Ennius, 

>enio  me  lacrymis  decoret,  neque  funera  fletu 
Faxlt :  cur  ?  Tolito  tIvu*  per  ora  Tirum.— 

with  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes,  too  common  with  writers. 
Not  80  much  as  Democharis  on  the  ^Topicks,  but  he  will  be  immortal. 
Typotius,  de  famd^  shall  be  famous;  and  well  he  deserves,  because  he 

writ  of  fkme;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, plausuque  petit 

clarescere  vulgi.  This  puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many 
gpreat  tomes,  built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean 
tombs,  to  have  their  acts  eternized,  Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier,  *' Hie  est!'* 
to  see  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  ot  Thebes,  Phryne  fecit. 

This  causeth  so  many  bloody  battles, et  noctes  cogit  vigilare  serenas  ; 

long  journeys,  Magnum  iter  intendo ;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires gaining 

honour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain-glory — that  is  it  which  makes 
them  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those  ridiculous  strains,  this  high 
conceit  of  themselves,  to  ^ scorn  all  others,  ridiculofasfu  et  intolerando  con- 
iemtu  (as'Paleemon  the  grammarian  contemned  Van'O,  secum  et  natas  et 
morituras  liieras  jactans)  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  insolency,  that 
they  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  ^or  hear  of  any  thing  but  their  own 
commendation,  which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men :  and  (as  'Austin 
well  seconds  him)  'tis  their  sole  study,  day  and  night,  to  be  commended  and 
applauded;  when  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  mens  judgments,  quibus  cor  sapit, 
they  are  *mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  nt  ca- 
melus  in  proverbio,  qucerens  comua,  etiam  quas  habebat  aures  amisit;  their 
works  are  toyes,  as  an  almanack  out  of  date,  ^auctoris  pereunt  garrulitate 
sui ;  they  seek  fame  and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy ;  they 
ore  a  common  obloquy,  insensati,  and  come  far  short  of  that  which  they 
suppose  or  expect.  (^O  puer,  ut  sis  vitalis,  metuo,)  Of  so  many  myriads 
of  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  (as  ^  Eusebius  well  observes) 
which  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousands  works  remains ; 
nomina  et  libri  simul  cum  corporibus  interierunt;  their  hooks  and  bodies  are 
perished  together.     It  is  not,  as  they  vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  be  ad- 

4  Epist.  5.  Capitoni  suo.  Diebus  ac  noctibus,  noc  solum  cogito,  si  qui  me  possum  levare  humo. 
Id  voto  meo  sufficlt,  &c.  'Tullius.  •  Ut  nomen  meum  scrintis  tois  illuatretur.— Inquies  animus 
studio  Btemitatis  noctes  et  dies  ansehatur.  Heinsius,  orat.  funeb.  de  Seal.  t  Hor.  art  Pu^t. 
•Od.  ult.  I.  8.  Jaroqueopusexe^i—Vode,  liber  feliz!  i'alingen.  lib.  18.  « In  lib.  8.  *Deponte 
dejlcere.  *  Sueton.  lib.  de  gram.  y  Nihil  libenter  audiunt,  nisi  laudes  suas.  >  Epis.  56.  I^iliil 
alfud  dies  noctesque  eogitant,  nisi  ut  in  studiis  suis  laudentur  ab  hominibus.  •  Qub  major  dementia 
aut  dici  aut  excogitar  i  potest,  quam  sic  ob  gluriam  cruciari  ?  Insaniam  istam,  Domine.  lonse  fan  a  ms 
AusUn.  conl  Ub.  10.  eap.  37.       »  Mart  l.\  5L       •  Uor.  Sat.  L  I.  S.       'Lib.  oont  PhuSk  cap.  L* 
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mired  and  immortal:  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insulting  after  a  victory , 
that  his  shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them. 

Not  demiramur,  aed  non  cum  deside  Tulgo,       |       We  marvail  too*  not  u  the  ▼Qlfftf  w^i 

r  Fui' 


Bed  reiut  UarpyiM,  OotgonoB,  et  FurLu :         |       But  u  we  Gurgons,  Harpy,  or  Furies  see : 

or,  if  we  do  applaud,  honour,  and  admire-^  quota  pars^  how  small  a  part,  in 
respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  names !  how  few  take 
notice  of  us  !  how  slender  a  tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades  his  land  in  a  map  ! 
And  yet  every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his 
fame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his  own  province  or 
city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him :  but,  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a 
kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  it  self  that 
must  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it?  and  then,  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and  every 
star  tliere  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hatli  its  planets 
about  him,  all  inhabited ;  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them  ?  and  w here's 
our  glory  ?  Orbem  terrarum  victor  Romanus  habebaty  as  he  crackt  in  Petro- 
nius ;  all  the  world  was  under  Augustus :  and  so,  in  Constantines  Ume, 
Eusebius  brags  he  governed  all  the  world :  universum  mundum  prceclare 

admodum  adminUtravit et  omnes  orbisgentes  imperatori  subjected  :  so  of 

Alexander  it  is  given  out,  the  four  monarchies,  &c.  when  as  neither  Greeks 
nor  Romans  ever  had  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  world,  nor  half  of 
that  which  was  then  described.  What  bi-a&^gadocians  are  they  and  we  then! 
quam  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo  I  as  ^  he  said  :  ^pudebit  aucti  nominis :  how 
short  a  time,  how  little  a  while,  doth  this  fame  of  ours  continue !  Every 
private  province,  every  small  territory  and  city,  when  we  have  all  done,  will 
yield  as  generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as 
ourselves — Cadwallader  in  Wales,  RoUo  in  Normandy — Robbin-hood  and 
Little  John  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Ceesar  in  Rome,  Alex- 
ander in  Greece,  or  his  Hepheestion.  ^  Omnis  <etas  omnisque  populus  in  ex* 
emplum  et  admirationem  venit:  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full  of  brave 
sou.'diers,  senators,  scholars;  and  though  ^Brasidas  was  a  worthy  captain, 
a  good  man,  and,  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedeemon,  yet,  as 
his  mother  tnily  said,  plures  kabet  Sparta  Brasidd  meliores;  Sparta  had 
many  better  men  than  ever  he  was  :  and,  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself, 
thy  friend,  many  an  obscure  fellow  the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been 
in  place  or  action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 
Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is,  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly 
mad,  and  know  not  of  it — such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  them- 
selves most  free,  when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad :  calcant^  sed  aliofastu  I 
a  company  of  cynicks,  such  as  are  monks,  hermites,  anachorites,  that  con- 
temn the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices,  tmd 
yet,  in  that  contempt,  are  more  proud  than  any  man  living  whatsoever. 
They  are  proud  in  humility ;  proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud ;  s<Bpe  ho*no 
de  van€B  glorzce  contemtu  vanius  gloriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it  (confess,  lib.  J  0. 
cap.  38):  like  Diogenes,  i/t/u^  gloriantur^  they  brag  inwardly,  and  leed 
themselves  fat  with  a  self-conceit  of  sanctity,  which  is  no  better  than  hyjx)- 
crisie.  They  go  in  sheeps  russet,  many 'great  men  that  might  maintain 
themselves  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble,  by  tl»eir  out- 
ward carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and 
self-conceit.     And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  Lucilius,  ^in  his  attire 

'TuII.  8om.  Scip.  •  Bofithlus.  '  Patean.  Cisalp.  hist  lib.  1.  f  Plutareh.  LyeurfO.  ^  Epiaf. 
5.  lUnd  te  admoneo,  ne  eortim  more,  qui  non  proftcere.  sed  eonsplei  cuplont,  faieiaa  aUoaa.  qnn  in 
habita  too.  aot  genere  ritm,  nottUIla  sint  Asperum  caltum.  et  int6nimiii  caput,  nfgUffenaonm  bar- 
bam,  indiotum  azgento  odivm,  eubUe  hnmi  poaitam,  ti  qnidqnid  alind  landoa  p»r?mt  riA  lequilor. 
d#irita. 
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and  gesture  y  outward  actions  y  especially  to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  more 
notable  in  themselves :  as  a  rugged  attire,  hirsuite  head,  horrid  beards  con' 
tempt  of  money,  coarse  lodging ,  and  whatsoever  leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way. 
All  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  our  selves:  the  main  engin  which 
batters  us,  is  from  others;  we  are  meerly  passive  in  this  business.  A  com- 
pany of  parasites  and  flatterers,  that,  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bumbast 
epithetes,  glozing  titles,  false  elogiums,  so  bedawb  and  applaud,  gild  over 
many  a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits. 
Res  imprimis  violenta  est  laudum  placenta,  as  Hierom  notes :  this  common 
applause  is  a  most  violent  thing,  (a  drum,  a  fife,  and  trumpet,  cannot  so 
animate)  that  fattens  men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant.  *  Palma 
negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  qpimum.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as 
frost  doth  coniea.  ^And  who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself, 
that,  if  he  be  immoderately  commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  ? 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him  :  if  he  be  a  king, 
he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  more  than  a  man,  a  God  forthwith  ^(edictum 
Domini  Deique  nostri) ;  and  they  will  sacrifice  unto  him : 


1  dirlnos,  si  tu  patiaris,  honores 

Ultra  ipsi  dabimus,  meritasque  sacrabimus  aras. 

If  he  be  a  souldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  duo 
fulmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  ^c.  and  the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too 
little  for  him ;  he  is  mvictissimus,  serenissimus,  multis  tropceis  omatissimus, 
naturoi  dominus,  although  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk 
sop,  ™and  (as  he  said  of  Xerxes)  postremus  in  pugnd,  primus  in  fug  A,  and 
such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the  face.  If  he  be  a  big  man, 
then  is  he  a  Sampson,  another  Hercules  :  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another 
TuUy  or  Demosthenes  (as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  the  voyce  of  God,  and  not  of 
man):  if  he  can  make  a  verse.  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  And  then  my  silly  weak 
patient  takes  all  these  elogiums  to  himself :  if  he  be  a  scholar  so  commended 
for  his  much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  &c.  he  will  eviscerate  himself 
like  a  spider,  study  to  death  :  Laudator  ostentat  avis  Junonia  pennas : 
peacock  -like,  he  will  display  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  souldier,  and  so 
applauded,  his  valour  extolFd,  though  it  be  impar  congressus,  as  that  of 
Troilus  and  Achilles — infelix  puer — he  will  combat  with  a  giant,  run  first 
upon  a  breach  :  as  another  °  Philippus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his 
enemies.  Commend  his  house-keeping,  and  he  will  beggar  himself:  com- 
mend his  tempemnce,  he  will  starve  himself. 

laudataque  virtus 
Crescit ;  et  immensum  gloria  calcar  halwt. 

he  a  mad,  mad,  madi  no  whoe  with  him ;  Impatiens  consortia  erit ;  he  will 
over  the  ^Alpes,  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an 
ambitious  man,  some  proud  prince  or  potentate :  si  plus  oequo  laudatur, 
(saith  P  Erasmus)  cristas  erigit  exuit  hominem,  Deum  se  putat :  he  sets  up 
his  crest,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  God. 


-4  nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se 


Non  audet,  quam  laudatur,  Dis  nqua  potestas. 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiters  son,  and 
go,  like  Hercules,  in  a  lions  skin  ?  Domitian,  a  God,  {^Dominus  Deus 
noster  sic  fieri  jubet)  like  the  '  Persian  kings,  whose  image  was  adored  by  all 

'  Hor.  i  Quis  vero  tarn  bene  modulo  rao  metirl  se  noTit.  ut  eum  assidue  et  immodice  laudationea 
nonmoveant?  Hen.  Steph.  ^Mart.  'Strosa.  "Justin.  •Livius.  GloriAtautumelatus,  non 
irft,  in  BsedioB  hostes  irruere,  quod,  oompletis  muris,  oonspici  se  pugnantem*  a  muro  spectantibus 
egregium  docebat.  •!,  demens,  et  snras  corre  per  Alnes :  Aude  aHqnid«  fte.  Ut pueris  placeas,  et 
dsclamatio  fias.  Jot.  Sat  10.  »In  Mor.  Encom.  ^  Juvenal.  Sat.  4.  'Sueton.  c.  18  in  Domitiano. 
•Bnsonias. 
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that  came  into  the  city  of  Babylon.     Commodus  the  emperour  was  so  gulled 
by  his  flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules.     ^  Antonius  the 
Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for 
Bacchus.     Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to  "  Minerva,  and  sent  three 
several  messengers,  one  ofler  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed- 
chamber.    Such  a  one  was  ^  Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  JoviEmus,  Dio- 
clesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon^ 
and  our  modem  Turks,  that  will  be  Gods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  Gods  sha- 
dow, commanders  of  all  that  may  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tar- 
taria  in  this  present  age.     Such  a  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea, 
fetter  Neptune,  stultdjactantia,  and  send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Atnos ;  and 
such  are  many  sottish  princes,  brought  into  a  fools  paradise  by  their  parasites. 
'Tis  a  common  humour,  incident  to  all  men,  when  they  are  in  g^eat  places,  or 
come  to  tlie  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  deserved  well,  to  applaud  and 
flatter  themselves.     Stultitiam  suam  produnt,  Sfc.  (saith  ^  Platerus)  your  very 
tradesmen,  if  they  be  excellent,  will  crack  and  brag,  and  shew  their  folly  in 
excess.     *They  have  good  parts ;  and  they  know  it ;  you  need  not  tell  them  of 
it;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves,  and  perpe- 
tual meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plaudites  :  they  run  at  the  last  quite  mad, 
and  lose  their  wits.     Petrarch,  {lib  1.  de  contemtu  mundi)  confessed  as  much 
of  himself;  and  Cardan  (in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom)  gives  an  instance  in  a 
smith  of  Milan,  a  fellow  citizen  of  his,  ^  one  Galeus  de  Rubeis,  that,  being  com- 
mended for  refinding  of  an  instrument  of  Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.     Plu- 
tarch (in  the  Ufe  of  Artaxerxes)  hath  such  a  like  story  of  one  Chamus  a  soul- 
dier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battel,  and  grew  thereupon  so  *  arrogant, 
that,  in  a  short  space  after,  he  lost  his  wits.     So  many  men,  if  any  new 
honour,  office,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or  patrimony,  ex  in- 
sperato  fall  unto  them,  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it, 
cannot  sleep,  *  or  tell  what  they  say  or  do ;  they  are  so  ravished  on  a  sudden, 
and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them.     Epaminondas 
therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  ^came  abroad  all  squalid 
and  submiss,  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing,  then  that  he 
perceived  himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  his  good  fortune,  to  be  too 
msolent,  overmuch  joyed.     That  wise  and  vertuous  lady  ^  queen  Katharin, 
dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  occasion,  said,  that  ^she 
would  not  willingly  endure  the  extremity  of  either  fortune  ;  but,  if  it  were 
so  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one,  she  would  be  in  adversity, 
because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it;   but  still  counsel  and  government 
were  defective  in  the  other ;  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

SuBSECT.  XV. — Love  of  Learning,  or  overmuch  S^udy.     With  a  Digression 
of  the  Misery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are  melancholy. 

Leonartus  Fuchsius  (Instit.  lib,  3.  sect.  1.  cap.  1),  Felix  Plater  {lib.  3. 
de  mentis  alienat.)  Here,  de  Saxonii  (Tract,  post,  de  melanch.  cap.  3), 
speak  of  a  •  peculiar  fury,  which  comes   by  overmuch  study.     Femelius 

*  Antonius,  ab  assentatoribns  evectuii,  Liberum  se  Patrem  appellari  juasit,  et  pro  deo  se  renditavit 
Redlmitas  bedciA,  et  coronA.  velatus  aureft,  et  tbyrsum  tenens,  cotburnisque  succinctus,  curru,  velut 
Liber  Pater,  rectus  est  Alexandria}.  Pater,  vol.  post.  «  Minervee  nuptias  ambiit,  tanto  furore,  per- 
citus,  ut  satellites  mitteret  ad  videndum  num  dea  in  tbalamum  venisset,  &c.  ''^lian.  Ub.  12.  *I)e 
mentis  alienat  cap.  3.  >  Sequiturque  superbia  forroam.  Livius,  lib.  11.  Oraculum  est,  vivida  snpe 
ingenia  luxuriare  nac,  et  evanescere ;  multosque  sensum  penitus  amisisse.  Homines  intuentur,  ac  fi 
ipsi  non  essent  homines.  7  Galous  de  Rubeis,  civis  noster,  faber  ferrariiis,  ob  inventionem  instru- 
menti,  cochlee  olim  Archimedis  dicti,  prte  l»titt&  insanivit.  >  Insani&postraodum  correptus,  ob 

nimiam  inde  arrognntiam.  ■  Bene  ferre  masnam  disce  fnrtunam.  Hot. — Fortiinaro  reverenter  babe, 
qoicunque  repente  Dires  ab  exili  progredieri  loco.  '  Ausonius.  >>  Processit  squaUdiis  et  submissas, 
ut  hesterni  die!  gaudium  intemperans  hodie  castigaret:  «  Uxor  Hen:  VIII.  •*  Nentritts  se  fortims 
extremum  libenter  experturam  dixit :  sed,  si  necessitas  alterius  subinde  imponeretur.'optaresediffi. 
eiiem  et  adversam  ;  quod  in  hac  nolli  unqnam  defuit  solatium,  in  alter&  multis  consilium,  ftc.  Lod. 
Vires.       *  Peculiaris  ftiror  qui  ex  It  terls  nt. 
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{lib,  1.  cap.  18)  'puts  study y  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an 
especial  cause  of  madness ;  and,  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words.     Jo. 
Arculanus  (in  lib.  R basis  ad  Almansorem,  cap.  16)  amongst  other  causes, 
reckons  up  studium  vehemens:  so  doth  Levinus  Lemnius  (/t6.  de  occul.  nat. 
mirac.  lib,  1   cap.  16).     ^  Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  con- 
tinual  ^  study t  and  night-waking ;  and,  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most 
subject  to  it;  and  such  (Rhasis  adds)  Hhat  have  commonly  the  finest  wits 
(Cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9).     Marsilius  Ficinus  {de  sanit.  tuenddy  lib.  1.  cap.  7) 
puts  melancholy  amongst  one  of  those  five  principal  plagues  of  students :  'tis 
a  common  maul  unto  them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable 
companion.     Varro  (belike  for  that  cause)  calls  tristes  philosophos  et  severos. 
Severe,  sad,  dry,  tetrick,  are  common  epithetes  to  scholars  :  and  J  Patritius, 
therefore,  in  the  Institution  of  Princes,  would  not  have  them  to  be  great  stu- 
dents :  for  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  their  bodies,  dulls  their  spirits, 
abates  their  strength  and  courage ;  and  good  scholars  are  never  good  souldiers ; 
which  a  certain  Goth  well  perceived ;  for,  when  his  countrey-men  came  into 
Greece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  cried  out  against  it,  by  all 
means  they  should  not  do  it:  ^  leave  them  that  plaaue,  which  tn  time  will 
consume  all  their  vigour^ and  martial  spirits.     The  'Turks  abdicated  Cornu- 
tus,  the  next  heir,  from  the  empire,  because  be  was  so  much  given  to  his  book; 
and  'tis  the  common  tenent  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and  diminisheth 
the  spirits,  and  so,  per  consequens,  produceth  melancholy. 

Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  sub- 
ject to  this  malady  than  others.     The  one  is,  they  live  a  sedentary,  solitary 
life,  sibi  et  Musis^  free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports 
which  other  men  use;  and  many  times,  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur 
with  it  (which  is  too  frequent),  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a 
sudden  :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study ;  too  much  learning  (as 
"  Festus  told  Paul)  hath  made  thee  mad :    'tis  that  other  extreme  which 
effects  it.     So  did  Trincavellius  (/t6.  1.  consil.  12.  et  13)  find  by  his  expe- 
rience, in  two  of  his  patients,  a  young  baron,  and  another,  that  contracted 
this  malady  by  too  vehement  study;   so  Forestus  {pbservat.  I.  10  observ. 
13)  in  a  young  divine  in  Lovain,that  was  mad,  and  said  ^  he  had  a  bible 
in  his  head.     Marsilius  Ficinus  (de  sanit.  tuend.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  3,  4,  et  lib. 
2.  cap.  10)  gives  many  reasons  ^why  students  dote  more  often  than  others : 
the  first  is  their  negligence :  p  other  men  look  to  their  tools  ;  a  painter  will 
wash  his  pensils;  a  smith  will  look  to  his  hammer^  anvil,  forge ;  an  hus- 
bandman will  mend  his  plough-irons,  and  grind  his  hatchet  if  it  be  dull ;  a 
faulkner  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounds, 
horses,  dogs,  SfC. ;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  Sfc.  only 
scholars  neglect  that  instrument  (their  brain  and  spirits,  I  mean)  which  they 
daily  use,  and  by  which  they  range  over  all  the  world,  which  by  much  study 
is  consumed.    Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne,funiculum  nimis  intendendo,  aliquando 
abrumpas :  see  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length  it  ^  break. 


lUni.  i  Ob  Btudiorpm  ftolicitudinem.  lib.  9.  tit  5.  ^Oupar  Ens.  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apoteles.  31. 
Orvrls  banc  pcstem  r«>linquite,  que  dubium  non  e«t  quin  breri  omnem  lis  vigorem  ereptura  Maitiot* 
que  gpiritus  cxhaustura  sit,  ut  ad  arma  tractanda  plane  innabiles  futuri  sint.  >  Knolles,  Turk.  Hist. 
■>  Act.  28.  84.  "  Nimiiii  studiis  melancboUcus  evaslt,  dicens,  se  Biblium  in  capite  babere.  •  Cur 
melancbolii  asaiduft,  nrebrisque  dpliramentis,  vexentur  eoram  animi,  ut  deaipere  cogantur.  p  Solers 
quilibet  artlfex  instrumenta  sua  diUjsentissinie  curat,  penici  los  pictor;  mnlieos  incudesque  fiaber  iipr» 
ntrius ;  mikt  equoa  arma ;  venator,  auceiw,  avea  et  canea ;  eitnaram  citharoBdus.  &c.  soli  Musarum 
myata  tam  negiigentet  sunt,  ut  instrumentum  Ulud.  quo  mundum  uniTersum  metiri  solent,  'spiritmn 
leuioet,  peDitui  o^Kligeie  rldeantor.  *  Araus,  (et  arma  tus  tlbl  wnt  imitanda  Diana)  Si  nonqntm 
a««fiMt«iwliq«.  mollis  erit.    Ovid. 
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Ficinus  in  his  fourth  chapter  gives  some  other  reasons  :  Saturn  and  Mercury, 
thtf  patrons  of  learning,  are  both  dry  planets  :  and  Origanus  assigns  the 
same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part  beggers  ;  n>r  that 
their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The  Destinies,  of 
old,  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment ;  since  when,  poetry  and  beg- 
gery  are  gemelliy  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions  ; 

'And.  to  this  day,  is  erery  scholar  poor : 
Gross  gold  from  them  runs  headlong  to  the  boor : 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is 
contemplation, 'tc7/itc A  dryes  the  brain,  and  extinguisheth  natural  heat ;  for , 
whilst  the  spirits  are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach 
and  liver  are  left  destitute ;  and  thence  come  blach  blood  and  crudities,  by 
defect  of  concoction  ;  and,  for  want  of  exercise,^  the  superfluous  vapours 
cannot  exhale,  ^c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated  by  Gomeslus  {lib,  4. 
cap,, I,  de  sale),  *  Nymannus  {oral,  de  Tmag,),  Jo.  Voschius  (Jib,  2.  cap.  5. 
de  peste)  :  and  something  more  they  add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly 
troubled  with  gowts,  catarrhes,  rheums,  cachexia,  bradypepsia,  bad  eyes, 
stone,  and  collick,  **  crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds,  consumptions,  and 
all  such  diseases  as  come  by  over-much  sitting  :  they  are  most  part  lean,  dry, 
ill-coloured,  spend  their  fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  lives ; 
and  all  through  immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  you  will  not 
believe  the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatus  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
works ;  and  tell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom, 
&c.  and  many  thousands  besides. 

Qui  cupit  optatam  cursu  contlngere  metam»      |     He  that  desim  this  wished  goal  to  gain, 
llulta  tolit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit.         |     Must  sweat  and  freeze  before  he  can  attain, 

and  labour  hard  for  it.  So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession  {ep.  8):  "not 
a  day  that  I  spend  idle  ;  part  of  the  night  I  keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired 
with  waking,  and  now  slumbering,  to  their  continual  task.  Hear  Tully 
{pro  Archid  Poetd) :  whilst  others  loytered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he 
was  continually  at  his  book.  So  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to 
theiiazard,  (I  say)  of  their  healtlis,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.  How  much  did 
Aristotle  and  Ptolomy  spend  {unius  regni  pretium,  they  say —more  than  a 
kings  ransome)  how  many  crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about 
his  History  of  Creatures,  the  other  on  his  Almagest  ?  How  much  time  did 
Thebet  Benchorat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphear  ?  forty 
years  and  more,  some  write.  How  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or 
become  dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly  affairs,  and  their  own  health,  wealth, 
esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain  knowledge !  for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  the 
worlds  esteem  they  are  accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  ideots,  asses,  and 
(as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  condemned,  derided,  doting,  and  mad.  Look  for  ex- 
amples in  Hildesheim  (spiciL  2.  de  manid  et  delirio) :  read  Trincavellius(/.  3. 
consil.  36.  et  c,  17),  Montanus  {consil.  233),  ^  Garceus  {de  Judic,  genit,  cap. 
33),  Mercurialis  (const'/.  86.  cap,  25),  Prosper  'Calenus  (in  his  book  de  atrd 
bile) :  go  to  Bedlam,  and  ask.  Or  if  they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed 
scrubs  and  fools,  '  by  reason  of  their  carriage  ;  after  seven  years  study, 

'Ephemer.  •Contemplatio  cerebrum  exsiccat  et  extins^it  calorem  naturalcm;  unde  cerebrum 
frlgiauro  et  siccum  eradit,  auod  est  melancholicum.  Accedit  sd  hoc,  quod  natura.  In  contemplatione, 
eerebro  prorsus,  cordique  inteiita,  stomachum  heparque  destituit ;  unde,  ex  alimentis  male  coctis, 
sanguis  crassus  et  niger  efficitur,  dura  nimio  otio  membrorum  superflui  vapores  non  exhalant. 
*  Cerebrum  exsiccator,  corpora  sensim  graciiescunt.  ■  Ktudiosi  sunt  cachecticf,  et  nnmquam  bene 
colorati :  propter  debilitatem  digestive  facultatis,  multlplicantur  in  iis  superfluitatrs.  Jo.  Voschius, 
part.  i.  cap.  5.  de  pe»te.  •  Nullus  mihi  per  otium  dies  exit ;  partem  noctis  stodiis  dedieo,  non  Tero 
somno,  seaoculos,  visUii  fatigatos  cadentesque,  in  operi  detineu.  *^  Johannes  Hanuschins  Bohemus, 
nat.  1518,  eruditns  vir,  nimiis  studiis  in  phrenesin  incidlt.  Montanus  instaneeth  in  a  Frenchman  of 
TolOM.  *Caidinalis  Cacios,  ob  laborem,  Tiglliam,  et  diutuma  studia,  faotus  melaneholious. 

r  P^ra.  Bat  a    Thor  eannot  fiddle ;  bat,  as  Themisfeocles  said,  h«  oould  make  a  small  town  beeomo  a 
fiMtolty. 
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>8tatu&  tacitumius  exit 


When,  by  themselyes,tbey  gnaw  their  murmuring* 
And  furious  silence,  as  *twere  ballancing 
Each  word  upon  their  out-stretcht  lip,  and  when 
They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men, 
A%t  out  of  nothinjg  nothing  can  be  brought. 
And  that  which  u,  can  ne^re  be  turned  to  nought. 


Pleruroqile,  et  risu  populum  quatit : 

because  they  cannot  ride  an  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do ;  salute Vnd 
court  a  gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe,  and  make  congies,  which  every 
common  swasher  can  do,  has  pnpulus  ridet :  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  and 
accounted  silly  fools,  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is  their  misery, 
they  deserve  it :  a  meer  scholar,  a  meer  ass. 

«  Obstipo  capite,  et  figentes  lumine  terram, 
Murmura  cum  secum  et  rabioaa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atque  exporrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello* 
ifigroti  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  nihilo  nihilam ;  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti. 

*'  — -who  do  lean  awry 

Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  fixt  eye ; 

Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they  sit,  such  is  their 
action  and  gesture.     Fulgosus  (/.  8.  c.  7)  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas, 
supping  with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the 
table,  and  cryed,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichceos ;  his  wits  were  a  wool- 
gathering (as  they  say),  and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters  :  when  he 
perceived  his  error,  he  was  much  ^  abashed.     Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archi- 
medes in  Vitruvius,  that,  having  found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold 
was  mingled  with  the  silver  in  king  Hierons  crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the  bath 
and  cryed,  evprfKa,  I  have  found ;  ^  and  was  commonly  so  intent  to  his  studies , 
that  he  never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him :  when  the  city  was  taken^ 
and  the  souldiers  noto  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it,     •  S* 
Bernard  rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where  he 
was  (MaruUus,  lib.  2.  cap.  4).     It  was  Democritus  carriage  alone  that  made 
the  Abderites  suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  send  for  Hippocrates  to 
cure  him :  if  he  had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasions 
fall  a  laughing.     Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  con- 
tinually wept,  and  Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacenus,  because  he  ran  like  a 
madman,  ^saying,  he  came  from  hell  as  a  spie,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal 
men  did.     Your  greatest  students  are  commonly  no  better — silly,  soft  fellows  in 
their  outward  behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced 
in  worldly  business :  they  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach 
others  wisdom ;  and  yet,  in  bargains  and  contracts,  they  are  circumvented  by 
every  base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools  ?  and  how  should  they  be  other- 
wise, but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools,  when  (as  ^  he  well  observed)  they  neither 
hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  practised  abroad  ?  how  should 
they  get  experience  ?  by  what  means  ?  **  /  knew  in  my  time  many  scholars, 
saith  ^neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chancellor  to  the 
emperour)  excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that  they  had  no 
common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestick  or  publick  affairs. 
Paglarens's  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when 
he  heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  one  foal. 
To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  other  testimony  of  them  in 
general,  than  that  of  ^  Pliny  of  Iseeus — he  is  yet  a  scholar ;  than  which  kind 
of  men  there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better ;  they  are,  most 
part,  harmless,  honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain  dealing  men. 

*  In^nium,  sibi  quod  vanas  desumpsit 
et  curis,  statu&  tacitumius  exit  Plerumque, 
k  Translated  by  M,  B.  Holiday.    «  Thomas, 

tarch  vitA  Marcelli.  Nee  sensit  urbem  captam,  nee  milites  in  domum  irruentes,  adeo  intentus  stndiis, 
&C.  •  Lib.  £.  cap.  18.  ' Sub  Furin  larvft  circumivit  urbem,  dictitans  se  exploratorem  ab  infcris 
TeniBse.  ^elaturum  ilsmonibus  mortalium  peccato,  s  Fetronius.  Ego  arbitror  in  scholis  stultissimos 
6eri.  quia  nihil  eorum,  qun  in  nsu  habemus,  aut  audiunt  aut  vident.  ^  Navi,  meis  diebus,  plerosque 
studiis  literarum  deditos,  qui  discipUnts  admodum  abundahant^  sedhi  nihil  civilitatia  habeoant,  nee 
rem.  publ.  nee  domesticam  re<^re  n6rant  Btupuit  Paglarensis.  et  furti  villicum  accusa^it,  qui  suem 
felam  undecim  poreellos,  asinam  unam  duntaxat  pullum.  enixam  retolerat  '  Lib.  1.  Epist  S.  Ad- 
hue  scholastieus  tantum  est ;  quo  genere  hominum,  nihil  aut  est  simpliclus,  aut  slnoerlus,  aut  melius. 


Grief,  Labour,  Care,  pale  Sicknew,  Miseries, 
Pear,  fllthj'  Poverty,  Hunger  that  cryes ; 
Terribli^  monaters  to  be  seex^  with  eyes. 
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Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  and  mconve- 
niences,  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo.  Voschius  would  have 
good  scholars  to  be  highly  rewarded,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect 
above  other  men,  J  to  have  greater  privileges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure 
themselves  and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  publick  good.  But  our  patrons 
of  learning  are  so  far,  now  a  dayes,  from  respecting  the  Muses,  and  giving 
that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward,  which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by 
those  indulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  princes,  that,  after  all  their  pains 
taken  in  the  universities,  cost  and  charge,  expences,  irksom  hours,  laborious 
tasks,  wearisome  dayes,  dangers,  hazards  (barred  interim  from  all  pleasures 
which  other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  their  lives)  if  they  chance 
to  wade  through  them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and 
(which  is  their  greatest  misery)  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want, 
poverty,  and  beggery.     Their  familiar  attendants  are, 

k  Pallentes  Morbi,  Luctus,  Cureqne,  Laborque, 
Et  Metiis,  et  malesuada  Famea,  et  turpia  Egestaa, 
Terribilea  viau  forme 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were 
enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other  trades  and  professions, 
after  some  seven  years  prenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of 
themselves.  A  merchant  adventures  his  goods  at  sea;  and,  though  his 
hazard  be  great,  yet,  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving 
voyage.  An  husbandmans  gains  are  almost  certain;  quibus  ipse  Jupiter 
nocere  non  potest  ('tis  *Catos  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  himself):  only 
scholars,  methinks,  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties, 
and  hazards :  for,  first,  not  one  of  ^a  many  proves  to  be  a  scholar ;  all  are  not 
capable  and  docile;  ex  omni  ligno  non  Jit  Mercurius :  "*  we  can  make  majors 
and  officers  every  year,  but  not  scholars :  kings  can  invest  knights  and  barons, 
as  Sigismond  the'  emperour  confessed:  universities  can  give  degrees;  and — 
Tu  quod  eSy  e  populo  quilibet  esse  potest :  but  he,  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world, 
can  give  learning,  make  philosophers,  artists,  oratours,  poets.  We  can  soon 
gay,  (as  Seneca  well  notes)  O  vimm  bonum  !  o  divitem !  point  at  a  rich  man, 
a  good,  an  happy  man,  a  proper  man,  sumtuose  vestitum^  calamistratum^  bene 
olentem :  magno  temporis  impendio  constat  hcec  laudatio,  o  virum  literatum  ! 
but  'tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  Learning  is  not  so 
quickly  got :  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  and  to  that  end  suffi- 
ciently informed  and  liberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few 
can  compass  it :  or,  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  mens  wills  are  not  answerable  to 
their  wits ;  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains ;  they  are  either  se- 
duced by  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellam  impingunt,  vel  in  poculum,  and  so 
spend  their  time  to  their  fViends  grief  and  tlieir  own  undoings.  Or,  put  case 
they  be  studious,  industrious,  of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then 
how  many  diseases  of  body  and  mind  must  they  encounter  ?  No  labour  in 
the  world  like  unto  study.  It  may  be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it : 
but,  striving  to  be  excellent,  to  know  all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life, 
and  all.  Let  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards,  cBreis  intestinis, 
with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe ;  he  hath  profited 
in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause :  after  many  expences,  he  is 
fit  for  preferment :  where  shall  he  have  it  ?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it,  as  he  was 
(after  twenty  years  standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  university. 
For,  what  course  shall  he  take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  ?    The  most 

JJinvpriTllegfandi,  qui  ob  eommuiie  bouum  abbrrviant  aibl  vitam.  ^  Virff.  ifin.  lib.  6.  >  Plu* 
tarch,  vilt  ejus.  Certum  aj^eolatloiiis  lucrum,  8tc.  ■  Quotannia  flunt  eonsules  et  proconaulM : 
rex  et  poCtaquotannls  non  nasoitur. 
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parable  and  easie,  and  about  which  many  are  imployed,  is  to  teach  a  school, 
turn  lecturer  or  curat;  and,  for  that,  he  shall  have  faulkners  wages,  ten 
pound  per  annum,  and  his  diet,  or  some  small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can 
please  his  patron  or  the  parish ;  if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they 
do  but  a  year  or  two — as  inconstant,  as  **tney  that  cryed,  *'  Hosanna"  one 
day,  and  ^*  Crucifie  him'*  the  other),  serving-man  like,  he  must  go  look  a 
new  master :  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward  ? 

•  Hoc  qnoque  te  manet,  ut  nueros  elemeiiU  dooentem 
Occiipet  PXtremU  in  vicia  oalba  senectus. 

Like  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  shew  a  stum  rod, 
togam  tritam  et  laceraniy  saith  rHeedus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of 
his  infelicity  :  he  hath  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  till  he 
be  decrepit;  .nd  that  is  all.  Grammaticus  non  estfelix,  Sfc.  If  he  bo  a 
trencher  chaplain  in  a  gentlemans  house,  (as  it  befel  ^  Euphormio)  after  some 
seven  years  service,  he  may  perchance  have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some 
small  rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or 
a  crackt-chamber-maid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life.  But, 
if  he  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistres  in  the  mean  time, 

r  DucetoT  plantA,  Telut  ictua  ab  Hercule  Cacus, 
Poneturque  foras,  si  quid  tentaveiit  unquam 
Hiscere _-_- __ 

as  Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels,  away 
with  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a 
secretis  to  some  noble  man,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  embassadour,  he  shall 
find  that  these  persons  rise,  like  prentises,  one  under  another  :  and  so,  in  many 
tradesmens  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  commonly 
steps  in  his  place.  Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  'ma- 
thematicians, sophisters,  &c.  they  are  like  grashoppers':  sing  they  must  in  sum- 
mer, and  pine  in  the  winter ;  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  Even  so  they 
were  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates  which  he  told  fair 
Pheedrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Ismenus.  About  noon, 
when  it  was  hot,  and  the  grashoppers  made  a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet  occasion 
to  tell  him  a  tale,  how  grashoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians,  poets,  &c. 
before  the  Muses  were  bom,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and  for  that 
cause  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grashoppers :  and  may  be  turned  again,  in 
Tithoni  cicadas^  aut  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see  they  are  like  to 
have  :  or  else,  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live,  as  they  did,  without 
any  viaticum,  like  so  many  ^manucodiat<By  those  Indian  birds  of  Paradise,  as 
we  commonly  call  them — those,  I  mean,  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of 
heaven,  and  need  no  other  food ;  for,  being  as  they  are,  their  "  rhetorick  only 
serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes;  and  many  of  them,  for  want  of 
means,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts;  from  g^rashoppers  they  turn  to  humble-bees 
and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  Muses  mules,  to  satisfie  their  hunger- 
starved  panches,  and  get  a  meals  meat :  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  common 
fortune  of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pittifuUy,  and 
lay  open  their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as  ^Cardan  doth,  as^Xy- 
lander,  and  many  others ;  and  (which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory 
epistles)  for  hope  of  gain,  to  lye,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  elogiums 
and  commendations,  to  magnifie  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for 
his  excellent  vertues,  whom  they  should  rather  (as  '  Machiavel  observes) 
vilifie,  and  rail  at  downright  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.     So 

■Mat  31.  •Hor.  ep.  20.  I.  1.  pLib.  1.  de  contem.  amor.  ^Satyricon.  'Jut.  Sat.  5. 
•  An.  eolit  aitra.  » Aldrorandat.  de  ATibiu,  1.  19.  OMner,  &c.  ■  Litsraa  hab<mt,  quels  sibi  et 
fortuna  ana  maledlcant  Aat  Menip.  *Lib.  de  libiia  propriia,  fol.  94,  *PrBikt.  tianalat  Pla- 
tareb.  «  PoUt  diapat  Laadibaa  eztollunt  eoa,ae  ai  mutlbas  pollervnt,  quoa,  ob  inflniCa  toeUnk 
potlna  ▼itap«ni«  oipotttmi. 
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they  prostitute  themselves,  as  fidlers  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great 
mens  turns  for  a  small  reward.  They  are  like  ^Indians;  they  have  store  of 
gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it :  for  I  am  of  Synesius  opinion,  '  King 
Hieron  got  more  by  Simonides  acquaintance^  than  Simonides  did  Ly  his : 
they  have  their  best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from  us; 
and,  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality  from  us ;  we 
are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  so  many  tnimpetours  of  their  fames :  what 
was  Achilles,  without  Homer  ?  Alexander,  without  Arrian  and  Curtius  ?  who 
had  known  the  Cssars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 

•Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agwnemnona  I  Uroentur,  ignotique,  longft 

Malti:  sed  omnes  iUacrymabiles  |  Nocte,  carent  quia  rate  sacro. 

They  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them ;  but  they  under- 
value themselves,  and  so,  by  those  great  men,  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have 
all  that  Encyclopcedia,  all  the  learning  in  the  world ;  they  must  keep  it  to 
themselves,  ^  live  in  base  esteem,  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit  (as 
Budseus  well  hath  it)  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  vertues, 
and  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  and  live  under  his 
insolent  worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,  qui  tamquam  mures,  alienum, 
panem  comedunt.  For,  to  say  truth,  artes  ha  non  sunt  lucrative^  (as  Guido 
Bonat,  that  great  astrologer  could  foresee)  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed 
esurienles  et  fameliccs,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

•  Dat  Oalenoa  opes ;  dat  Jattmianos  honoies ;   I     The  rich  phjiician,  honour'd  lawyers,  ride, 
Sed  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes :  |     Whil'st  the  poor  scholar  foots  it  by  their  side. 

Poverty  is  the  Muses  patrimony ;  and,  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us, 
when  Jupiters  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  Gods,  the  Muses 
alone  were  left  solitary,  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suters ;  and  I  believe  it  was, 
because  tliey  had  no  portion. 

Calliope  longnm  coelebs  cur  vixlt  in  evum  ?     I        Why  did  Calliope  li^e  so  long  a  maid  ? 
Nempe  nihil  doUs,  quod  numeraret,  erat     |        Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid. 

Ever  since,  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken,  and  lefl  unto  themselves ; 
in  so  much  that,  as  **  Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  tliem  by  their 
cloaths.  There  came,  saith  he,  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow,  not 
very  spruce  to  look  on,  that  I  could  perceive  by  that  note  alone,  he  was  a 
scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate,  I  asked  him  what  he  was :  he  an- 
swered, a  poet.  I  demanded  again  why  he  was  so  ragged:  he  told  me,  this 
kind  of  learning  never  made  any  man  lich. 

•  Qui  pelago  credit,  magno  se  fsnoie  toUit ; 
Qui  pugiias  et  castrm  petit,  nrncingitur  auro ; 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  eorius  ostni ; 
Sola  pruinosiB  nuiret  facondia  pannis. 

All  which  our  ordinary  students  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities — how 
unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies  are,  how 
little  respected,  how  f^w  patrons — apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three 
commodious  professions  of  law,  physick,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves  be- 
tween them,  'rejecting  these  arts  m  the  mean  time,  history,  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, or  lightly  passing  them  over,  as  pleasant  toyes,  fitting  only  table  talk, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behovefol :  he  that  can 
tell  his  money,  hath  arithmetick  enough :  he  is  a  true  geometrician,  can  mea- 
sure out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrologer,  tliat  can  cast  the  rise 

I  Or,  as  horses  know  not  their  strength,  they  consider  not  their  own  worth.       ■  Plura  ex  Sinonidls 
familiaritate  Hieron  oonsequutus  e«t,  quam  ex  Uieronis  Simonides.  •  Hor.  lib.  4.  od.  9.         k  Inter 

inertfv  et  plebeios  fere  jacet,  ultimum  locu      '^  • 
obnoxie,  supparositando  fasclbus  sulyecerit 

rerum  fortnitarum.       « Buchanan,  eleg.  lib. _ 

ciosus,  ut  facile  appareret  eum  hftc  nota  literatum  esse ;  quos  divites  odisse  solent.  Ego,  inquit  po< 
ram.  Quare  ergo  tarn  male  vestitus  es  1  Propter  hoc  ipsum ;  amor  ingenii  nemlnem  unquam  cUvitem 
fipcit  •Petronius  Arbiter.  'Oppressus  nauperUte  animus  nihil  eximium  aut  sublime  eositare 
potest.  Amosnitates  literarum,  aut  ele^;antfam,  quoniam  nihil  pnesidii  in  his  ad  ritw  '*'*'^r*7r^nm 
▼idet,  prime  negligere,  mox  odisse,  incipit.    Heins. 


A  merchants  gain  is  great,  that  goes' to 
A  souldier  embossed  all  in  goN : 

A  flatterer  lyes  fox'd  in  brare  array, 
A  scholar  only  ragged  to  beholcL 
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and  fall  of  others,  and  mark  their  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The  best  op- 
ticks  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  mens  favour  and  grace  to  shine 
upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer,  that  alone  can  make  an  instrument  to  get 
preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenent  and  practice  of  Poland,  as  Cromerua 
observed,  not  long  since,  in  the  first  book  of  his  history  :  their  universities  were 
generally  base ;  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary,  &c.  to  be 
found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  no  set  reward  or  stipend ; 
but  every  man  betook  himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in  votis  habens,  opimum 
sacerdotium :  a  good  personage  was  their  aim.  This  was  the  practice  of  some 
of  our  neer  neighbours,  as  ^Lipsius  inveighs ;  they  thrust  their  children  to  the 
study  of  law  and  divinity,  before  they  be  informed  aright,  or  capable  of  such 
studies.  Scilicet  omnibus  artibus  antistat  spes  lucri ;  et  formosior^  est  cu- 
mulus auri,  quam  quidquid  GrcBii  Latinique  delirantes  scripserunt.  Ex  hoc 
numero  deinde  veniunt  ad  gubernacula  reipub,  intersunt  et  prasunt  consiliis 
regum;  o  pater!  o  pat/ia!  so  he  complained;  and  so  many  others:  for 
even  so  we  find,  to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  office  in  some  bishops  court 
(to  practise  in  some  good  tovm),  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shoot 
at,  as  being  so  advantagious,  the  high  way  to  preferment 

Although,  many  times,  for  aught  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as  often  as  the  rest 
in  their  projects,  and  are  as  usually  frustrate  of  their  hopes :  for,  let  him  be  a  doc- 
tor of  the  law,  an  excellent  civilian  of  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  ex- 
patiate? Their  fields  are.so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  contracted  with  prohi- 
bitions, so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all-devouring  municipal  laws  (quihus 
nihil  illiteratius,  saith  °  Erasmus — an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study ;  for, 
though  they  be  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them  the  name 
of  scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  courts  are  left  to  that 
profession,  such  slender  offices,  and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at  such 
dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how  an  ingenious  man  should  thrive  amongst  them. 
Now,  for  physicians,  there  are  in  every  village  so  many  mountebanks, em pericks, 
quack-salvers,  Paracelsians,  (as  they  call  themselves),  causifici  et  sanicida  (so 
^  Clenard  terms  them),  wisards,  alcumists,  poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physi- 
cians men,  barbers,  and  good  wives,  professing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great 
doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained,  or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  Besides, 
there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such  harpyes,  so  covetous, 
so  clamorous,  so  impudent,  and  (as  J  he  said)  litigious  idiots. 


Qaibus  loquaciB  affatim  arrogantie  est, 

Peritia  parum  aut  uihil» 
Nee  ulla  mica  Uteraiii  salis ; 

Crumenimulga  natio. 


Loaautuleia  turba,  litium  strophe. 

Maligna  liticantiuni 
Cohors,  togati  vultures, 

LaTerns  alumni,  agyrtn,  &c. 


Which  have  no  skill,  bat  pratini?  arrogance,    I     Oown*d  vultum,  thieves,  and  a  litigious  rout 
No  learning,  such  a  purse-milking  nation,     |        Of  couseners  that  haunt  this  oocupation, 

that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but,  as  he  jested  (in  the 
comedy)  of  clocks,  they  were  so  many,  ^  major  parspopuli  aridd  reptatfame^ 
they  are  almost  starved  a  great  part  of  them,  and  ready  to  devour  their  fel- 
lows, *  et  noxid  calliditate  se  compere :  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers,  and 
empericks,  such  impostors,  that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  com- 
pose and  behave  himself  in  their  society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile 
a  rout ;  scientia  nomen,  tot  sumtibus  partum  et  vigiliisj  profiteri  dispudeat, 
post  quam  ^  JTC 

Last  of  all,  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  and  worthy 
of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  disti-essed  and  miserable.  If  you 
will  not  believe  me,  hear  a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was,  not  many  years  since,  pub- 
licly preached  at  Pauls  cross,  "  by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  reverend 

•  Epistol.  quBSt  lib.  4.  ep.  81.       ^Ciceron.  dial.        'Bpist.  lib.  2.       J  Ja.  Donsa,  Epodon.  lib.  2. 
car.  i.       ^  Klautus.       >  Bare.  Argen&is.  lib.  3.       »  Joh.  Howson,  4  Novembris,  1507.    The  sermon 
prioledby  Arnold  Hartfleld. 
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bishop  of  this  land.  We^  that  are  bred  up  in  learning^  and  destinated  by  our 
parents  to  this  end,  we  suffer  our  childhood  in  the  grammer  school,  which 
Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem,  et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the 
torments  of  martyrdom  ;  when  we  come  to  the  university,  if  we  live  of  the 
college  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines,  iravT&v  kvZCi^  7rXj)v 
\ifiov  Kai  f^fiov,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear;  or,  if  we  be  main- 
tained but  partly  by  our  parents  cost,  do  depend  in  [un]  necessary  mainte- 
nance,  books,  and  degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection,  five  hundreth 
pounds,  or  a  thousand  marks.  If,  by  this  price  of  the  expence  of  time,  our 
bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those 
small  rewards,  which  are  ours  by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor 
personage,  or  a  vicarage  of  501.  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron 
for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent  and  out-worn  life),  either  in  annual  pension, 
or  above  the  rate  of  a  coppyhold,  and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our 
souls,  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our  spiritual  prefer - 
ments,  in  esse  and  posse,  both  present  and  to  come  ;  what  father  after  a 
while  will  be  so  improvident,  to  bring  up  his  son,  to  his  great  charge,  to  this 
necessary  beggery  ?  What  Christian  will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his 
son  in  that  course  of  life,  which,  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  cogit  ad 
turpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony  and  peijury,  when  as 

the  poet  saith,  Invitatus  ad  hac  aliquis  de  ponte  negabit a  beggers  brat, 

taken  frmn  the  bridge  where  he  sits  a  begging,  if  he  knew  the  inconvenience, 
had  cause  to  refuse  it.  This  being  thus,  have  not  we  fished  fair  all  this 
while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits  of  our  labours?  '^Hoc 
est,  cur  palles  ?  cur  quis  non  prandeat,  hoc  est  ?  Do  we  macerate  our  selves 
for  this?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long,  ^leaping  (as  he 
saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a 
thunder  clap  ?  If  this  be  all  the  respect,  reward,  and  honour,  we  shall  have, 
^Frange  leves  calamos,  et  scinde,  Thalia,  libellos:  let  us  give  over  our 
books,  and  betake  ourselves  to  some  other  course  of  life.  To  what  end 
should  we  study  ?  ^  Quid  me  literulas  stulti  docuere  parentes  ?  what  did  our 
parents  mean  to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  for  preferment  after 
twenty  years  study,  as  we  were  at  first?  why  do  we  take  such  pains? 
Quid  tantum  insanisjuvat  impallescere  chartis?  If  there  be  no  more  hope 
of  reward,  no  better  encouragement,  I  say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos, 
et  scinde,  Thalia,  libellos:  let's  turn  souldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy 
swords,  guns,  and  pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosophers 
gowns  (as  Clean thes  once  did)  unto  millers  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather 
betake  our-selves  to  any  other  course  of  life,  than  to  continue  longer  in 
this  misery.  'Prcestat  dentiscalpia  radere,  quam  literariis  monumentis 
m agnatum  favorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  but  me  thinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  (though 
this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of  di- 
vines, that  it  is  miserable  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers 
shipwrack  of  her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain)  there  is  a 
fault;  but  whence  proceeds  it?  if  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  would 
be  retorted  upon  our  selves ;  if  we  were  cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we 
should  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault 
among  us,  I  confess :  and,  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a 
seller :  but  to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  manifestly 
appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  pa* 

"  Pen.  Sat.  3.        •£  lecto  exsilleatet,  ad  subitum  tintinnabuli  plausum,  quasi  fulmine  territi.  1. 
FMart.        ^Blait.       'Sat.  Menip. 
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Irons.  In  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether  excuse  us  :  both  are  faulty, 
they  and  we:  yet,  in  my  judgement,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  appa- 
rent causes,  and  much  to  be  condemned.  For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me 
as  I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the  cause  (as  *  Cardan  did  in  the 
like  case)  meo  infortunio  potius  quam  illorum  sceleriy  to  ^mine  own  infeli- 
city, rather  than  their  naughtiness,  (although  1  have  been  baffled  in  my 
time  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  complain  as  another)  or 
rather  indeed  to  mine  own  negligence;  for  I  was  ever  like  that  Alexander 
(in  "Plutarch)  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  many 
years  fisimiliarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from,  (which  many 
wondred  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him.  He  never  asked ;  the  other  never 
eave  him  any  thing ;  when  he  travelled  with  Crassus,  he  borrowed  an  hat  of 
him,  at  bis  return  restored  it  again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends, 
acquaintance,  and  scholars;  but,  most  part,  (common  courtesies  and  ordi- 
nary respects  excepted)  they  and  I  parted  as  we  met :  they  gave  me  as  much 

as  1  requested,  and  that  was And  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  {Genial, 

dier,  I.  6.  c.  16)  made  answer  to  Hieronymus  Massainus,  that  wondred, 
quum  plures  ignavos  et  ignobiles  ad  dignilates  et  sacerdotia  promotes  quoti" 
die  videret,  when  other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem  tenors, 
et  fortund^  cui  mercedem  laborum  studiorumque  deberi  putarct,  whom  he 
thought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rest — he  made  answer,  that  he  was  content 
with  his  present  estate,  was  not  ambitious :  and,  although  obfurgabundtis 
suam  segnitiem  accutarety  cum  obscura  sortie  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et  pon- 
tificatus  evectos,  Sfc  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the 
same :  aud  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not  worthy  perhaps  to  carry  Alexanders 
books)  yet,  by  some  overweening  and  well  wishing  friends,  the  like  speeches 
have  been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  stQl,  with  Alexander,  that  I  had  enough 
and  more  peradventure  than  I  deserved ;  and,  with  Libanius  Sophista,  that 
rather  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the  emperour  were  offered  unto 
him)  to  be  talis  sophista^  quam  talis  magistratus,  I  had  as  live  be  still  De- 
mocritus  junior,  and  privus  privatus,  si  mihi  jam  daretur  optio^  quam  talis 

fortasse  doctor ^  talis  dominus Sed  quorsum  hac  ?     For  the  rest,  'tis  on 

both  sides,  /acinus  defestandum  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  detain  from  the 
church  that  which  Grods  and  mens  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ;  but  in  them 
most,  and  that  from  the  covetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested 
in  this  business.  I  name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of  all 
these  mischiefs,  which  (Achan  like)  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege,  and  to 
make  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  what  not  ?)  to  their  own  ends,  ^  and  that 
kindles  God*s  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  an  heavy  visitation 
upon  themselves  and  others.  Some,  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy 
lucre,  to  be  enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it,  per /as  et  ne/aSy  hook 
or  crook,  so  they  have  it.  And  others,  when  they  have,  with  riot  and  prodi- 
gality, imbezzelled  their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a  prey  of  the 
church,  (robbing  it,  as  ^Julian  the  Apostate  did)  spoile  parsons  of  their  re- 
venues (in  keeping  halfback,  'as  a  great  man  amongst  us  observes)  and  that 
maintenance  on  which  they  should  live ;  by  means  whereof,  barbarism  is  in- 
creased, and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professours :  for  who  will  apply 
himself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  fi-iend,  when,  after  great  pains 

•Lib.  3.  de  o>ns.  *I  had  no  money:  I  wanted  impodenoe:  I  coold  not  acamble,  temporiie,  dit- 
■emble:  non  pranderet  olns,  &c.— Vis,  dicam?  ad  palpandum  et  adulandnm  penitiu  Insulsus,  reoidl 
non  poaram,  Jam  senior,  ut  sim  talis ;  et  Ongl  nolo,  utcunqne  male  oedat  In  rem  meam,  et  obscurus 
Inde  delitescam.  "Vit.  Craasi.  Nee  facile  Jodicarl  potest,  ntnim  pauperior  cam  prlmo  ad  Crassnm, 
&e.  ^Denm  babent  iratum;  sibique  mortem  letemam  acoairunt,  allis  miserabilem  minam.  Serra- 
rlos.  In  Josoam,  7.  Euripides.  «Nicephorus,  Ub.  10.  cap.  o.  >Zx>rd  Cook,  in  his  RcporU,  second 
pwt.M.44. 
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taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to  live  ?     But  with  what  event  do 
they  these  things  ? 

7  Opesque  totis  viribus  Tenaminl: 
At  Inde  menls  acddit  mlMrrima.    * 

They  toyle  and  moyle,  but  what  reap  they  ?  They  are  commonly  unfortunate 
families  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  progeny,  and,  as  common  experience 
evinceth,  accursed  themselves  in  all  their  proceedings.  With  what  face  (as 
*  he  quotes  out  of  Austin)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from 
Christ  in  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  ?  I 
would  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes,  would  read  those 
judicious  tracts  of  S*"  Henry  Spelman  and  S'  James  Sempill,  knights ;  those 
late  elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  D'  Tilslye  and  M'  Montague,  which  they 
have  written  of  that  subject.  But,  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be  to  small 
purpose ;  dames  licet ,  et  mare  coelo  confundas  ;  thunder,  lighten,  preach  hell 
and  damnation,  tell  them  'tis  a  sin :  they  will  not  believe  it ;  denounce  and 
terrific ;  they  have  "cauterized  consciences ;  they  do  not  attend ;  as  the  inchant- 
ed  adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligious,  prophane,  barba- 
rous, pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd 
in  Plautus,  Euge  !  optime  !  they  cry ;  and  applaud  themselves  with  that 
miser,  ^simul  ac  nummos  contemjjlor  in  arcd:  say  what  you  will,  quocunque 
modo  rem :  as  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings :  take 
your  heaven,  let  them  have  money — a  base,  prophane,  epicurean,  hypocritical 
rout.  For  my  part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  religion, 
blear  the  worlds  eyes,  bumbast  themselves,  and  stutTe  out  their  greatness  with 
church  spoils,  shine  like  so  many  peacocks — so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defec- 
tive in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are 
rotten  at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisie,  and  atheistical 
marrow ;  they  are  worse  than  heathens.  For,  as  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus 
observes  (Antiq.  Rom.  lib,  7.)  ^Primum  locum,  S^c.  Greeks  and  barbarians 
observe  all  religious  rites,  and  dare  not  break  them,  for  fear  of  offending^ 
their  gods :  but  our  simoniacal  contracters,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupi- 
fied  patrons,  feai'  neither  God  nor  Devil :  Uiey  have  evasions  for  it ;  it  is  no 
sin,  or  not  due  jure  divino,  or,  if  a  siu,  no  great  sin,  &c.  And,  though  they 
be  daily  punished  for  it,  and  they  do  manifestly  perceive,  that  (as  he  said)  frost 
and  fraud  come  to  foul  ends ;  yet  (as ** Chrysostome  follows  it)  nulla  expand 
Jit  correctio  ;  et,  quasi  adversis  malitia  hominum  prcvocetur,  crescit  quotidie 

quodpuniatur  :  they  are  rather  worse  than  better : iram  atque  animos  a 

crimine  sumunt ;  and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offend  :  but 
let  them  take  their  course,  {^Rode,  caper,  vites)  go  on  still  as  they  begin, 
("  'tis  no  sin !")  let  them  rejoyce  secure ;  Gods  vengeance  will  overtake  them 
in  the  end ;  and  these  ill  gotten  goods,  as  an  eagles  feathers,  ^will  consume  the 
rest  of  their  substance ;  it  is  ^aurum  Tholosanum,  and  will  produce  no  better 
effects.  Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  conveyances  never  so  close, 
lock  and  shut  door,  saith  ^  Chrysostome :  yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  two 
most  violent  thieves,  are  still  included  ;  and  a  little  gain,  evil  gotten,  will 
subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods.  The  eagle  in  ^sop,  seeing  a  piece  of  flesh, 
now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and  carried  it  to  her 
nest :  but  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which  unawares 
consumed  her  young  ones,  nest  and  all  together.  Let  our  simoniacal  church- 
chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no  better  success. 

y Euripides.  'Sir   Henry   Spelman,   de   non   temenndia    EcclesUs.         "ITlm.  4.  2.  ^Hor. 

■Primam  locum  und  omnet  gentet  habet  patrltitui  deonim  cultus,  etgenlonxmj  nam  hunc  diuUsaime 
enttodlunt,  tarn  Oned  quam  barbari,  &c.  'Tom.  1.  de  steril.  trinm  annoram  lub  E11&  aennone. 
*  Ovid.  Ftet.  '  De  male  qiuesttis  tIx  gaudet  terthu  hieres.  s  Strabo,  1. 4.  Geog.  ■•  Nihil  AKlUas  opes 
evertet,  quam  aTaritia  et  fraude  parte.  Etsl  enim  eeram  addas  tall  arcs,  et  exteriore  JanuA  et  vecte  earn 
commonCas,  Intns  tamcn  fraudem  et  avaritlMn,  &c.    In  5  Corinth. 
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A  second  cause  is  iterance,  and  from  thence  contempt :  sticcessit  cdium 
in  literas  ab  ignorantidvulgi ;  which  *  Junius  well  perceived :  this  hati^d  and 
contempt  of  learning  proceeds  out  of  J  ignorance ;  as  they  are  themselves 
barbarous,  idiots,  dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others.  Sint 
Moicenates,  non  deerunty  Flacce,  Marones :  let  there  be  bountiful  patrons, 
and  there  will  be  painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But,  when  they  contemn 
learning,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified,  if  they  can  write  and  read, 
scamble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  have  so  much  Latin  as  that  emperour  had, 
^qui  nescit  dtssimulare^  nescit  vivere,  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  countrey  ser- 
vice, to  perform  or  undertake  any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend 
to  the  good  of  a  common-wealth,  except  it  be  to  fight,  or  to  do  countrey 
justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so 
they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  are  themselves,  unqualified,  un- 
taught, uncivil  most  part.  ^Quis  e  nostrdjuventute  legitime  instituitur  lite^ 
ris  ?  quis  oralores  aut  philosophos  tangit  ?  quis  historiam  legit y  illam  rerum 
agendarum  queui  animam  ?  Precipitant  parentes  vota  sua,  SfC.  'twas  Lip- 
sius  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrey-men :  it  may  be  ours.  Now  shall  these 
men  judge  of  a  scholars  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what  be- 
longs to  a  students  labours,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar 
and  a  drone  ?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice,  a 
pleasing  tone,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a  few 
notes  from  other  mens  harvests,  and  so  makes  a  fairer  shew,  than  he  that  is 
truly  learned  indeed ;  that  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  ^or  to 
run  away  with  an  empty  cart  (as  a  grave  man  said) ;  and  thereupon  vilifie 
us,  and  our  pains  ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.  °  Because  they  are  rich,  and 
have  other  means  to  live,  Uiey  think  it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to 
trouble  themselves  with  it ;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  mens 
sons,  to  be  pen  and  inkhom  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  whit  beseeming 
the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do,  neg- 
lecting therefore  all  humane  learning  :  what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Let 
marriners  learn  astronomy  ;  merchants  fectors  study  arithmetick ;  surveyors 
get  them  geometry  ;  spectacle-makers  opticks ;  landleapers  geography  ; 
town-clarks  rhetorick ;  what  should  he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground 
to  dig  ?  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no  use  of  it  ?  Thus  they  reason, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  marriners,  prentises,  and  the  basest  servants,  be 
better  qualified  than  themselves.  In  former  times,  kings,  princes,  and  em- 
perours  were  tlie  only  scholars,  excellent  in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Csesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries : 


**medi>  Inter  proelia,  semper 
SteUarum  coelique  plagii,  fnperltque  YBcmyit. 

PAntoninus,  Adrian,  Nero,  Severus,  Julian,  &c.  ^Michael  the  emperour, 
and  Isacius,  were  so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that  no  base  feUow  would 
take  so  much  pains :  Orion,  Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolemseus,  famous  astro- 
nomers ;  Sabor,  Mithridates,  Lysimachus,  admired  physicians — Platos  kings, 
all ;  £vax,  that  Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jueller,  and  an  exquisite 
philosopher ;  the  kings  of  iBgypt  were  priests  of  old,  and  chosen  from  thence : 
Rex  idem  hominum,  PhcBbtgue  sacerdos  :  but  those  heroical  times  are  past : 
the  Muses  are  now  banished,  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to 

J  Acad.  cap.  7.  J  An  neminem  habet  Inlmicmn,  prater  ignorantem.  ^He  that  cannot  diMemble 
cannot  Ihre.  'Eplit.  quaect.  lib.  4.  eplst.  21.  Upalua.  "Dr.  King*  in  bit  last  lecture  on  Jonah, 
sometimes  right  reverend  lord  bishop  of  London.  ■Quibus  opes  et  otSnm,  hi  barbaio  fastn  literas 
odntemnnnt.  •Lucan.  lib.  8.  PSpartian.  Solidtl  de  rebus  mmis.  vNlcet.  I.  As».  Fnmis  tuen- 
brationam  sordebant. 
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miMiniy  penons^  aod  oonfiBad  alone  almoit  to  waiversitiea*  In  thoe^  da^^» 
scholan  were  highly  beloved,  ^honoured,  esteemed,  as  old  Ennius  by  ^cipjo 
Africanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus,  Horace  by  Meecenus ;  princes  companions ; 
dear  to  them,  as  Auacreon  to  Polycrates,  Philoxenus  to  Dionysiuf,  and 
highly  rewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xenocrates  the  philosof^^  fi%  talents, 
because  he  was  poor,  visu  rerum  out  er%tditume  prostatites  viri  menns  olim 
regum  adhibiti^  as  Philostralus  relates  of  Adrian,  and  Lampridiuf  of  Alex- 
ander Sevenis.  Famous  clarks  came  to  these  princes  courts,  velut  in  Lycmum, 
as  to  an  university,  and  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  quetsi  divim  epulis 
accumbentes ;  Archelaiis,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup 
without  Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper  one  night, 
and  gave  him  a  cup  of  gold  for  his  pains)  delectatus  pdetm  s%tam  sermons : 
and  it  was  fit  it  snould  be  so,  because  (as  *  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well 
•aith)  a  good  philosopher  as  much  excells  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth 
the  commons  of  his  coantrey ;  and  again,  *  quoniam  iilis  nihil  deesty  et 
mimme  egere  solent,  et  disciplinas,  quas  prqfitintury  soli  a  coniemtu  viudi-' 
care  possunt ;  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  compell  "  scholars 
in  our  times  to  complain  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chuff  for  a  meals 
meat,  but  could  vindicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  professed. 
Now  they  would  and  cannot ;  for  it  is  held  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom, 
that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study  \  they  must  be  dieted,  as 
horses  to  a  race,  not  pampered;  ''alendos  voluntj  non  saginandosj  ne  melioris 
mentis  ftammula  extinguatur :  a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  do^  cannot 
hunt;  and  so,  by  this  depression  of  theirs,  ^some  want  means,  others  will, 
all  want  'incouragement,  as  being  forsaken  almost,  and  generally  con- 
temned. Tib  an  old  saying,  Sint  Mstcenates^  non  deerunt,  Flaoee^  Marones ; 
and  'tis  a  true  saying  still.  Yet  oftentimes,  I  may  not  deny  it,  the 
main  fault  is  in  ourselves.  Our  academicks  too  nequentlv  offend  in 
neglecting  patrons  (as  7  Erasmus  well  taxeth),  or  making  ill  choice  of 
them ;  negHgimus  oblatoSf  aut  amplectimur  parum  aptos ;  or,  if  we  get  a 
good  one,  non  studemns  mutuis  offiexis  favor  em  ejus  alere,  we  do  not  plye 
and  follow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  mihi  aocidit  adolesoenti  (saith  Erasmus, 
acknowledging  his  fault);  et  gravissime  peceavi:  and  so  'may  I  say  my 
self,  I  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others :  we  did 
not  respondere  magnatum  JavoribuSy  qui  eoeperunt  nos  ampleeti^  ^ply  eur 
selves  with  that  readiness  we  should :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  (immodicus 
amor  libertatis  effedt,  ut  diu  cumperjidis  amidSy  as  he  confesseth,  et  perti 
naei  paupertate,  eolluctarer)  bashfiilness,  melancholy,  timorousness,  cause 
many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss.  So  some  offend  in  one  extream, 
but  too  many  on  the  other:  we  are,  most  part,  too  forward,  too  solicitous, 
too  ambitious,  too  impudent:  we  commonly  complain  deesse  Mttcenates^ 
want  of  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  deflect  is  our  want 
of  worth,  our  insufficiency.  Did  Msscenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgti, 
till  they  had  shewed  themselves  first?  or  had  Bavius  and  Msevius  any 
patrons  ?  Egregium  specimen  dent^  saith  Erasmus :  let  them  approve  them- 
selves woithy  first,  sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  before 
they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put  themselves  on  great  men,  as 
too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery,  parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical 

'Gnunmatlclt  olim  et  dialectidt  jurisqtie  profenoribni,  qui  Bpedmen  eraditionti  dedinent,  eadem 
dignltatlfl  Indgnla  deereverunt  Imperatom,  quibus  ornabant  beroM.  Enum.  ep.  Jo.  FMrio  e]da.  Vleo. 
'nobas  Tlr  et  phUoaophtw  magia  pneatat  inter  alioa  hominea,  quam  rex  inelytua  inter  plebdoa. 
'Heinsiua,  praefat.  Pofimatum.  "Serrlle  nomen  acholaria  Jam.  *Seneea.  *Haad  fttdle  emer- 
gunt,  &c.  'MedlA  quod  noctia  ab  horft  Sediati,  quft  nemo  flibcr,  oak  nemo  aedebat,  Qni  docet 
obSqvo  iHMun  dlduoert  ferro;  Bam  tamen  meroea.  Juv.  Sal.  7.  fC^4-  eent.  1.  a^ag*  }.  '^ad 
I  daoe  as  othera  did,  p«t  my  aelf  flmrapd,  I  aiigkt  hare  haply  baen  aa  gveat  a  roan  as  many  of  my 
equal*. 
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elogies  they  do  usually  insinuate,  that  it  is  a  shame  to  hear  and  see.  Immo- 
d%C(B  laudes  conciliant  invidiam^  potius  quam  laudem  ;  and  vain  commenda* 
lions  derogate  from  truth ;  and  we  think,  in  conclusion,  non  melius  de  lau- 
dato,  pejus  de  laudante,  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended.  So 
we  offend ;  but  the  main  fault  is  in  their  harshness,  defect  of  patrons.  How 
beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected,  was  Plato  of  Dionysius!  How 
dear  to  Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Demaratus  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Croesus, 
Anaxarchus  and  Trebatius  to  Augustus,  Cassius  to  Vespasian,  Plutarch  to 
Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonides  to  Hieron!  how  honoured  ! 

■Sed  haec  piius  Aiere;  nnnc  recondita 
Senent  quiete, 

those  dayes  are  gone ;  El  spes  et  ratio  studiorum  in  Casare  tantum :  as 
he  said  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now :  he  is  our  amulet,  our  ^sun,  our 
sole  comfort  and  refuge,  our  Ptolemy,  our  common  Meecenas,  Jacobus 
tnuniJicuSf  Jacobus  paciJicuSy  mysta  Musarum,  rex  Platonicus :  grande 
decus,  columenque  nostrum  ;  a  famous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron , 
pillar,  and  sustainer  of  learning  :  but  his  worth  in  this  kind  is  so  well  known, 
that  (as  Paterculus,  of  Cato)  Jam  ipsum  laudare  nefassit ;  and  (which  ^  Pliny 
to  Trajan)  seria  te  carmina,  honorque  oitemus  annaliumy  non  hctc  brevis  et 
pudenda  prtsdicatio,  colet.     But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set ;  and 

yet  no  night  follows. Sol  occubuit ;  nox  nulla  sequuta  est.     We 

nave  such  another  in  his  room — 


-Salter 


Anreofl ;  et  almlli  frondracit  virga  meUIlo ; 

and  long  may  he  reign  and  flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malitious,  and  lye  against  my  genius ;  I  may  not  deny,  but 
that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  excellently  well 
learned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in  Germany,  Dubartas,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael  in 
France,  Picus  Mirandula,  Schottus,  Barotius  in  Italy  :  Apparent  rari  nantes 
in  guryite  vasto :  but  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  multitude :  the  major 
part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifferent)  are  wholly  bent  for 
hawks  and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  intemperate  lust, 
gaming,  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time,  (si  quid  est  interim 
otii  a  venatu  poculis,  aled,  scortis)  'tis  an  English  Chronicle,  S**.  Huon  of 
Bordeaux,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  &c.  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  news,  and 
that  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time : 
'their  sole  discourse  is  dogs,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news?  If  some  one 
have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  as  far  as  the  emperours  court,  wintered  in 
Orleance,  and  can  court  his  mistris  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly 
in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lords, 
ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  compleat,  and  to  be  admired  :  ^other- 
wise he  and  they  are  much  at  one ;  no  difference  betwixt  the  master  and  the 
man,  but  worshipful  titles : — wink,  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  down 
(clothes  excepted)  and  him  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  him.  Yet  these 
men  must  be  our  patrons,  our  governours  too  sometimes,  statesmen,  magis- 
trates, noble,  great  and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake  me  not  (I  say  again)  voSy  o  patricius  sanguis !  you  that  are 
worthy  senators,  gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and,  with 
all  submissiveness,  prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and  service.  There  are 
amongst  you,  I  do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well  deserving  patrons,  and 
true  patriots,  of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I  never  saw, 

•CatuUuB,  Joren.  ^Nemo  eat  quein  non  Phoebus  hie  noster  m^o  intuitu  lubenUorem  reddftt. 
•  Pftnegyr.  *  Virgil.  •  Barus  enim  fenne  sengus  communla  in  iU&  Fortuni.  Juv.  S«t.  8.  'Quia 
enlm  generosum  dixerit  hunc,  qui  Indlgniis  genere,  et  prieclaro  nomine  tantum  Insignia  ?    Jut.  Sat.  8. 
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no  doubt,  or  heard  of — pillars  of  our  common- wealth,  s  whose  worth,  bounty, 
learning,  forwardness,  true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars, 
ought  to  be  consecrated  to  all  posterity  :  but,  of  your  rank,  there  are  a  de- 
boshed,  corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  merum 
pecus  (testor  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione)  bar- 
barous Thracians,  {et  quis  ille  Thrax  qui  hoc  neyet  ?)  a  sordid,  prophane, 
pernicious  company,  irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  (I  know  not  what  epi- 
thets to  give  them)  enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the 
ruin  of  a  common- wealth.  Patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance^  and  put 
in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such  livings  to  the  churches  good ;  but  (hard  task- 
masters they  prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their 
number  of  brick  :  they  commonly  respect  their  own  ends ;  commodity  is  the 
steer  of  all  their  actions ;  and  him  they  present,  in  conclusion,  as  a  man  of 
greatest  gitts,  that  will  give  most :  no  penny,  **no  Pater-noster^  as  the  saying 
is.  Nisi  preces  auro  fulcias,  amplius  irritas ;  ut  Cerberus  offd,  their  atten- 
dants and  officers  must  be  bribed,  fed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  by  a  sop  by 
him  that  goes  to  hell.  It  was  em  old  saying,  omnia  Romce  venalia  ;  *tis  a  rag 
of  popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out ;  there  is  no  hope,  no  good  to  be 
done,  without  money .    A  dark  may  offer  himself,  approve  his  ^  worth,  learning, 

honesty,  religion,  zeal ;  they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but ^prohitas  lauda- 

tur,  et  alget.  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  afar  off  to 
Bear  him,  as  they  did,  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche :  multi  mortales  confluebant 
ad  videndum  s€BCuli  decus,  speculum  gloriosum  :  laudatur  ah  omnibus ;  spec^ 
iatur  ab  omnibus ;  nee  quisquam^  non  reXy  non  regiuSy  cupiens  ejus  nuptiarum, 
petitor  accedit ;  mirantur  quidem  divinam  speciem  omnes ;  sed,  ut  simula- 
crum fabre  politum,  mirantur :  many  mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche,  the 
glory  of  her  age :  they  did  admire  her,  commend,  desire  her  for  her  divine 
beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her,  but,  as  on  a  picture:  none  would  marry  her, 
guod  indotata  :  fair  Psyche  had  no  money.     •'So  they  do  by  learning  : 


'  dldiclt  Jam  dives  av«rus 


Tantom  admirari,  tantum  laudare,  disertos, 
Ut  pneii  Junooia  avem    


Tour  rich  men  have  now  leam'd  of  latter  dayes 
T'  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 

To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  scholar  speak, 
As  children  do  a  peacock's  feather. 


He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  ^'  ™a  proper  man,  and 
'tis  pity  he  hath  no  preferment,"  all  good  wishes ;  but,  inexorable,  indurate 
as  he  is,  he  will  not  prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is 
indotatuSy  he  hath  no  money.  Or,  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let 
him  be  never  so  well  quahfied,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he 
shall  serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have  it.  '^If 
he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  simoniacal  gate,  come  off 
soundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  perform  all  covenants ;  else  he  will  not 
deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But,  if  some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will 
offer  himself;  some  trencher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds, 
or  accept  of  what  he  will  give,  he  is  welcom ;  be  comformable,  preach  as  he 
will  have  him,  he  likes  him  before  a  million  of  others ;  for  the  best  is  alwayes 
best  cheap  :  and  then  (as  Hierom  said  to  Cromatius)  pate  lid  dignum  oper- 
culum :  such  a  patron,  such  a  dark  ;  the  cure  is  well  supplyed,  and  all  par- 
ties pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which  ^Chrysostome  complained 

« I  have  often  met  with  my  self,  and  conferred  with,  divers  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  countrey,  no 
whit  inferiour,  if  not  to  be  preferred  for  divers  kind  of  learning,  to  many  of  our  academlcks.  ^  Ipse, 
licet-  Musis  venias  comitatus,  Homere,  Si  nihil  attuleris,  ibl,  Homere,  foras.  '  Et  legat  hlatoricos, 
auctores  noverlt  omnes,  Tamquam  ungues  digitosque  suos.  Juv.  Sat.  7.  J  Juvenal.  ^  Tu  vero 
licet  Orpheus  sis,  saxa  sono  testudlnis  emolllens,  nisi  pluml^ea  eoram  conia  auri  vel  ai^^entl  maUeo 
emolUas,  8lc.  Salisburlensis,  Polycrat,  lib.  5.  c.  10.  ■  Juven.  Sat.  7.  ">  Euge !  bene !  no  need. 
Doiua  epod.  1.  3.  Dos  ipsa  sdentia,  slbique  congiarinm  est.  •  Quatuor  ad  portaa  ecclesias  itus  ad 
omnes ;  Sanguinis,  ant  Slmonls,  pnesiiUs,  atque  Dei.  Holcot.  "  Lib.  contra  Gentiles,  de  BabllA 
martyre. 
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of  in  his  time :  qui  opulentiores  sunt,  in  ordinem  parasitorum  cogunt  eos,  et 
ipsos  tamquam  canes  ad  mensas  suas  enutriunt,  eorumque  impudentes  ven- 
tres iniquarum  canarum  reliquiis  differdunt^  iisdem  pro  arhitrio  ahutentes : 
rich  men  keep  these  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasites,  like  so  many  dogs,  at 
thmr  tables ;  and,  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  offals  of  their  meat,  they 
abuse  them  at  their  pleasure,  and  make  them  say  what  they  propose.  ^  ^As 
children  do  by  a  bird  or  a  butterfly e  in  a  string,  pull  in  and  let  him  out  as 
they  list,  do  they  by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  command  their 
wits,  let  in  and  out,  as  to  them  it  seems  best.  If  the  patron  be  precise,  so 
must  his  chaplain  be ;  if  he  be  papistical,  his  clark  must  be  so  too,  or  else'  be 
turned  out.  These  are  those  clarks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom  they  com- 
monly entertain,  and  present  to  church-hvings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we 
that  are  ttniYersity->men,  like  so  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture,  tarry 
out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  ungathered  in  a  garden,  and  are' never 
used  ;  or,  as  too  many  candles,  illuminate  our  selves  alone,  obscuring  one 
anothers  light,  and  are  not  discerned  here  at  all ;  the  least  of  whidi,  translated 
to  a  dark  room,  or  to  some  couutrey  benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apart, 
would  give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.  Whilst  we  lye  waiting  here 
(as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  pool  of  ^Bethesda,  till  the  angel  stirred  the 
water)  expecting  a  good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  pre- 
ferment. I  have  not  yet  said.  If,  lAer  long  expectation,  much  expence, 
travel,  earnest  suit  of  our  selves  and  friends,  we  obtain  a  small  benefice  at 
last,  our  misery  begms  afipesh  ;  we  are  sudd^ly  encountered  with  the  flesh, 
world,  and  devil,  with  a  new  onset :  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of 
troubles ;  we  come  to  a  ruinous  house,  which,  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be 
necessarily  (to  our  great  damage)  repaired :  we  are  compelled  to  sue  for 
dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our  selves ;  and,  scarce  yet  settled,  we  are  called 
upon  for  our  predecessors  arrerages  :  first  fruite,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly 
to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procurations,  &c.  and  (which  is  most  to  be  feared) 
we  light  upon  a  crackt  title,  as  it  befell  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and 
charge  of  his  B^insB :  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  ccepi- 
musque  (^saith  he)  strenue  litigare,  et  implacabili  bello  confligere :  at  'length, 
after  ten  years  suit,  (as  long  as  Troyes  siege)  when  he  had  tired  himself,  and 
spent  his  money,  he  was  fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness  sake,  and  give  it  up 
to  his  adversary.  Or  else  we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domi- 
neering officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy  harpyes  to  get  more  fees,  we  stand  in 
fear  of  some  precedent  lapse ;  we  M  amongst  refractory,  seditious  sectaries, 
peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  lascivious  rout  of^  atheistical  Epicures' 
that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  litigious  people,  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephe^ 
sus  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  without  much  repining, 
or  compelled  by  long  suit ;  laid  clerids  oppido  infesti,  an  old  axiom ;  ali 
they  think  weU  gotten  that  is  had  from  the  church ;  and,  by  such  uncivil 
harah  dealings,  they  make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his 
life :  and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  as  often  it 
fells  out,  from  a  pcdite  and  terse  academick,  he  must  turn  rustick  rude 
melancholise  alone,  learn  to  fciiget,  or  eke,  as  many  do,  become  malteters* 
grasiers,  chapmen,  &c.  (now  banished  from  the  academy,  all  commerce  of  the 
Muses,  and  confined  to  a  countrey  village,  as  Ovid  was  fix)m  Rome  to  Pontus) 
and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and  clowns. 

Nos  interim  quod  attinet^  {nee  enim  immunes  ab  hac  noxd  sumus)  idem 
reatus  ma/net ;  idem  nobis^  et  si  non  multo  gravius,  crimen  objici  potest : 

^VtmaaOxuA,  inpennt,  la  orfinem  coguatj  Ingeniom  ooetna.  prout  iiMte  vldebitiir,  aatrininmt  H 
vebxaot,  vt  papUioDem  pucri  ant  brochttm  Slo  dcmlttunt,  ant  attrahunt,  mm  a  Ubidine  lul  nendara 
Kquum  censentea.  Hefnslus.  4  John  5.  'Eplst.  1.  2.  Jam  BulTectua  in  locttm  demortul-— drk 
tlnus  exortus  eat  adTersarius,  &c.  poat  nraltOB  labotes,  aumtua,  &c.  ^ 
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nostrd  efdm  culpdjit^  nostra  incuridf  nostrd  avaritid,  quod  tarn  frequentesy 

Jcedcequejiant  in  ecclesid  nundinationes,  (templum  est  venale,  Deusque)  tot 

sordes  invehantuTy  tanta  grassetur  impietas,  tanta  nequUiaf  tarn  insanug 

miseriarumEuripuSy  et  turbarum  (Bstuarium,  nostro,  inquam^  omnium  (acade- 

micorum  imprimis)  vitiofit.     Quod  tot  resp,  malis  afficiatur^  a  nobis  semi- 

narium;  ultro  malum  hoc  accersimuSy  et  qudvis  contumelidf  qudvis  interim 

miserid  digniy  qui  pro  virUi  non  occurrimtis.     Quid  enimjieri  posse  speramus^ 

quum  lot  indies  sine  delectu  pauperes  alumni^  terra  Jilii,  et  cujuscunque 

ordinis  homuncioneSy  ad  gradus  certatim  admittantur  ?  qui  si  dejinitionemy 

distinctionemque  unam  aut  alteram  memoriter  edidicerintf  et  pro  more  tot 

annos  in  dialecticd  posuerint,  nan  refert  quo  profectu^  quales  demum  sint, 

i4!Uotce,  nugatoreSy  otiatores^  aleatores,  compotereSf  indigni,  libidinis  volup- 

tatumque  administrij  Sponsi  Penelopes,  nebulones,  Alcinoique,   modo  tot 

annos  in  academid  insumpserinty  et  se  pro  togatis  venditdrint;  lucri  caused^ 

et  amicorum  intercessu  prasentantur :  addo  etiam^  et  magnijicis  nonnun- 

quam  elogiis  morum  et  sctentia  ;  et,  jam  valedicturi,  testimonialibus  hisce 

literis,  amplissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam,  honorantur,  ab  iis^  qui 

Jidei  sua  et  existimationis  jacturam  proculdubio  faciunt,     Doctores  enim 

et  professores  (quod  ait  *ille)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professionibus  fre^- 

quentibus,  et  tumultuariis  potius  quam  legitimis,  commoda  sua  promoyeant, 

et  ex  dispendio  publico  suum    faciant   incrementum.     Id  solum  in  votis 

habent  annui  plerumque  magistratus,  ut  ab  incipientium  numero  ^pecunias 

emungant ;  nee  multum  interest j  qui  sint,  literatores  an  literati^  modo  pin- 

gueSf  tutidiy  ad  aspectum  speciosiy  et  (quod  verba  dicam)  pecuniasi  sint, 

^Philasophastri  licentiantur  in  artibus,  artem   qui   nan  habent;  ^eosque 

sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui  qu11&  preediti  sunt  sapientisi,  et  nihil  ad  gradum, 

praeterquam  velle,  adferunt.     Theologaslri,  (solvant  modo)  satis  superque 

doctif  per  omnes  honorum  gradus  evehuntur  et  ascendunt.     Atque  hincfit 

quad  tarn  viles  scurrcB^  tot  passim  idiotiSy  literarum  crepusculo  positi,  larv<B 

pastorumy   circumforaneij  vagi,   bardi,  fungi,  crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus 

in  S€u:rasanctos  tlieologia  aditus  illotis  pedibus  irrumpant,  prater  tnvere- 

cundam  frontem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgares  quasdam  quisquilias,  et  scha^ 

larium  quadam  nugamenta,  indigna  qua  vel  recipicmtur  in  triviis.     Hoc 

illud  indignum  genus  haminum  et  famelicum,  indignum,  vagum,  ventris 

mancipium^  ad  stivam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad  aras, 

qtuni  divinas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit — At  sunt  qui  pulpita  complent, 

in  ades  nobiiium  irrepunt,  et,  quum  reliquis  vita  destituantur  subsidies,  ob 

corporis  et  animi  egestatem,  aliarum  in  repub,  partium  minime  capaces  sint^ 

ad  sacram  hanc  ancharam  confugiunt,  sacerdotium  quavis  modo  captantes, 

non  ex  sinceritate,  {quad  ^Paulus  ait)  sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei.    Ne 

quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quidputet,  quos  habet  ecclesia  Anglicana 

quamplurimos,  egregie  doctos,  illusires,  intacta  fama  homines,  et  plures 

forsan  quam  quavis  Europa  provincia ;  ne  quis  a /lorentissimis  academiis, 

qua  viros   undequaque   doctissimos,   omni   virtutum  genere  suspiciendas, 

abunde  producunt;  et  multo  plures  utraque  habitura,  multa  splendidiar 

futura,  si  non  ha  sardes  splendidum  lumen  ejus  obfuscarent,  obstaret  cor^ 

ruptioj  et  cauponantes  quadam  Harpy ia,  proletariique,  banum  hoc  nobis  non 

inviderent.    Nemo  enim  tarn  cacd  mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat ;  nemo 

tarn   stolido  ingenio,   qui  non  intelligat ;  tam  pertinaci  judicia,  qui  nan 

agnoscat,  ab  his  idiatis  circumforaneis  sacram  pallui  theologiam,  ac  ccs* 

testes  Musas,  quasi  projanum  quiddam,prostitui,     Viles  animse  et  effrontee 


•  JuD.    Acad.  cap.  6.       *  Aodpiamiifl  peconiam,  demittatnni  aslnnm,  at  apnd  PatavliiM  Italoa.       ■  Hoc 

lU  pridam  pentrinxi.  In  Phil  "         -' " 

16lf.  Feb.  18/      «  Sat.  Menip. 


non  Ita  pridam  pentrinxi.  In  PhUoeophaatio,  ComcBdiA  l«tfaaA,  in  iEde  Christl  Oaon.  pubUca  haliitA. 
if.  Feb.  l«r      'Sat.  Menip.       •!  Cor.  7.  17.  ^ 
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{sic  enim  Lutkerus/  alicubi  vocat)  lucelli  causssL,  ut  muscse  ad  mulctra,  ad 
nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolant :  in  spem  sacerdotii,  cujuslibet  honoris, 
officii,  in  quamvis  avlam,  urbem  se  ingerunty  ad  quodvis  se  tninisterium 
compununt : 

Ut  neirto  alienla  moUle  Ugnum 

Dud  tor, 

^ofiam  sequentes,  psittacorum  more,  in  pranlee  spem  quid  vis  effutiunt;  obse- 
cundantes  parasiti  {^"EnAmus  ait)  quidvis  decent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadent, 
et  contra  conscientiam  probant,  non  ut  salutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed  ut 
magnificam  sibi  parent  fortunam.  ^Opiniones  quasvis  et  decreta  contra 
verbum  Dei  astruunt,  ne  ofiendant  patronum,  sed  ut  retineant  favorem 
procerum  et  populi  plausum,  sibique  ipsis  opes  accumulent.  Eo  etenim 
plerumque  animo  ad  theologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  divinam,  sed  ut  sttanty 
faciant :  non  ad  ecclesict  bonum  promovendum,  sed  expilandum ;  quterentes 
(quod  Pavlus  ait)  non  quse  Jesu  Christi,  sed  quse  sua,  non  Domini  thesaurum, 
sed  ut  sibi  suisque  thesaurizent.  Nee  tantum  iis,  qui  mliorisy  fortunes,  et 
abject€B  sortis  sunt,  hoc  in  vsu  est ;  sed  et  medios,  summos,  elatos,  ne  dicam 
episcopoSf  hoc  malum  invasit.  *^Dicite,  pontijices,  in  sacris  quid  facit 
aurum  ?  ^  summos  seepe  viros  transversos  agit  avaritia ;  et  qui  reliquis  morum 
probitatepralucerentfhijacemprieferunt  ad  simoniam,et  in  corruptionis  hunc 
scopulum  impingentes,  non  tondent  pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  et,  quocunque  se 
conferunt,  expilant,  exhauriunt,  abradunt,  magnum  famte  sues,  si  non  animcSy 
naufragium  fadentes  ;ut  non  ab  injimis  ad  summos,  sed  a  summis  ad  infimos, 
malum  promandsse  videatur,  et  illud  verum  sit,  quod  ille  olim  lusit,  Emerat 
Hie  prius,  venderejure  potest :  Simoniacus  enim  (quod  ct<m  Leone  dicam)  gra- 
tiam  nonaccipit;  si  non  accipit,non  habet;  et  si  non  habet,nec  gratus  potest  esse, 
nee  gratis  dare :  tantum  enim  absunt  istorum  nonnulli,  qui  ad  clavum  sedent,a 
promovendo  reliquos,  ut  penitus  impediant,  probe  sibi  conscii,  quibus  artibus 
illic  pervenerint :  ^nam  qui  ob  literas,  emersisse  illos  credat  desipit ;  qui  vero 
ingenii,  eruditionis,  experienti8e,probitatis,  pietatis,  et  Musarum  id  esse  pretium 
putQt{quod  olim  re  verdfuit,hodie  promittitur)  planissime  insanit.  Utcunque 
vel  undecunque  malum  hoc  originem  ducat,  {non  ultra  qucsram)  ex  his  pri- 
mordiis  coepit  vitiorum  colluvies;  omnis  calamitas,  omne  miseriarum  agmen, 
in  ecclesiam  invehitur,  Hinc  tarn  frequens  simonia ;  hinc  ortce  querela, 
fraudes,  impostures  :  ab  hoc  fonte  se  derivdrunt  omnes  nequitiee, — ne  quid 
obiter  dicam  de  ambitions,  adulatione  plusquam  aulicd,  ne  tristi  domicaenio 
laborent,  de  luxu,  defoedo  nonnunquam  vitoi  exemplo,  quo  nonnullus  offen- 
dunt,  de  compotatione  Sybariticd,  \c,  Hinc  ille  squalor  academicus,  tristes 
hac  tempestate  Camoenee,  quum  quivis  homunculus,  artium  ignarus,  his 
artibus  assurgat,  hunc  in  modum  promoveatur  et  ditescat,  ambitiosis  ap- 
pellationibus  insignis,  et  multis  dignitatibus  augustus,  vulgi  oculus  per- 
siringat,  bene  se  habeat,  et  grandia  gradiens,  majestatem  quamdam  ac  am- 
plitudinem  pra  se  ferens,  miramque  solicitudinem,  barbd  rerverendus  togd 
nitidus,  purpurd  coruscus,  supellectilis  splendore  et  famulorum  numero 
maxime  conspicuus.  Quales  statute  {quod  ait  *ille)  quse  sacris  in  eedibus 
columnis  imponuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntur,  ac  si  insudarent,  quum  re 
verd  sensu  sint  carentes,  et  nihil  saxeam  abjuvent  firmitatem;  Atlantes  videri 
volunt,  quum  sint  statute  lapidea,  umbratiles  re  verd  homunciones  fungi 
forsan  et  bardi,  nihil  a  saxo  differentes ;  quum  interim  docti  viri,  et  vit<B 
sanctioris  omamentis  prafditi,  qui  testum  diei  sustinent,  his  iniqud  sorts  ser- 
viant,  minimo  forsan  salario  contenti,  puris  nominibus  nuncupati,  humiles^ 

'Comment,  in  Gal.         rHeinuu*.         «Eccl«0lut.         'Luth.  inGal.         ^Pera.  Sat.  2.         'SaUiut. 
'  Sat.  Menlp.       •  Budivuii,  de  A%w,  lib.  b. 
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obscuri ;  multoque  digniores  licety  egentegy  inkonoratiy  vitam  privam  privatam 
agant ;  tenuique  sepulti  sacerdotioy  vel  in  collegiis  suis  iri  €Bter7ium  incarce- 
rati,  inglorie  delilescant ; — sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  movere  sentinam.  Nine 
iil€B  lacrymtBy  lugubris  Musarum  habitus ;  ^hinc  ipsa  religio  {quod  cum 
Secellio  dicam)  in  ludibrium  et  contemtum  adducitur,  abjectum  sacerdotium, 
{atque  hac  ubi  Jiunt,  ausim  dicere,  et  putidum  ^putidi  dicterium  de  clero 
usurpare)  putidum  vulgus,  inops^  rude,  sordidum,  melanchoUcum,  miserum, 
desptcabile,  contemnendum. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Non-necessary,  remote,  outward,  adventitious,  or  accidental 

causes  :  as  Jirst  from  the  Nurse. 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient  necessary  causes,  I  have  sufficiently 
discoursed  in  the  precedent  member.  The  non-necessary ,  follow;  of  which 
(saith  *>  Fuchsius)  no  art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty, 
and  multitude;  so  called  not  necessary,  because  (according  to  ^Fernelius) 
they  may  be  avoided,  and  used  without  necessity.  Many  of  these  acci- 
dental causes,  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to 
the  former,  because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though 
accidentally,  and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other :  the  rest  are  contingent 
and  evitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes.  To  reckon 
up  all,  is  a  thing  unpossible ;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  con- 
tingent causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  childs  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  in 
this  kind,  is  a  bad  nui*se,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this 
J  malady  from  his  cradle.     Aulus  Gellius  (/.  12.  c.  1)  brings  in  Phavorinus, 
that  eloquent  philosopher,  proving  this  at  large,  ^  that  there  is  the  same  ver- 
tue  and  property  in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in 
all  other  creatures.     He  gives  instance  in  a  kid  and  lamb :  if  either  of 
them  suck  of  the  others  milk,  the  lamb  of  the  goates,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewes, 
the  wooll  of  the  one  will  be  hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft.     Giraldus 
Cambrensis  (Itinerar.   Cambria,  I.  1.  c.  2.)  confirms  this  by  a  notable 
example,  which  happened  in  his  time.     A  sow-pig  by  chance  sucked  a  brach, 
and,  when  she  was  grown,  '  would  miraculously  hunt  all  manner  of  deer, 
and  that  as  well,  or  rather  better,  than  any  ordinary  hound.     His  con- 
clusion is,  "  that  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  conditions, 
by  whose  milk  they  are  fed.     Phavorinus  urgeth  it  farther,  and  demon- 
strates it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  °  mis-shapen,  unchaste,  unhonest^ 
impudent,  drunk,  ^cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her  breast 
'will  be  80  too :  all  other  affections  of  the  mind,  and  diseases,  are  almost 
ingraffed,  as  it  were,  and  imprinted  in  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the 
nurses  milk,  as  pox,  leprosie,  melancholy,  &c.     Cato,  for  some  such  reason, 
would  make  his  servants  children  suck  upon  his  wives  breast,  because,  by 
that  means,  they  would  love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood 
agree  with  them.     A  more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by 
milk,  cannot  be  given,  than  that  of  PDion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligulas 

'  Lib.  de  rep.  GaUonim.  r  Campion.  >*  Procem.  lib.  2.    Nalla  an  conatituJ  poteat.  '  Lib.  1. 

c.  19.  de  morbontm  cansaia.    Quaa  declinare  licet,  aut  nullfl  neceaaitate  utimur.  i  Quo  aemel  eat  im- 

Imta  recena,  aeirabit  odorem  Teata  dlu.    Hor.  ^  Slcat  valet  ad  tingendaa  corporia  atque  animi  simili- 

tndlnea  Tia  et  natura  aeminia,  sic  quoque  lactia  proprietaa.  Neque  id  in  bomlnibua  solum,  aed  in  pecudi- 
buSt  animadTeraum :  nam  si  ovium  lacte  hcedi,  aut  caprarum  agni  alerentur,  constat  fieri  In  his  lanam 
durlorem,  in  illla  capiUum  gignl  teneiiorem.  '  Adulta  In  feranim  peraequntione  ad  miraculum  usque 
sagu.         ■"  Tarn  animal  quodlibet,  quam  homo,  ab  illft,  cajuB  lacte  nutritur,  naturam  contrahit.         ■  Im- 

{>roba,  informia,  impudlca,  temulenta  nutrix,  &c.  quoniam  in  moribua  effbrmandia  magnam  saepe  partem 
ngenium  altrtda  et  natura  lactia  tenet.       *  Hyrcaaaeqne  admdnint  ubera  tigres.    Virg.  ^  Lib.  3.  de 

Csaaribua. 
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cruelty ;  it  could  neither  be  imputed  to  father  nor  mother,  but  to  his  cruel 
nurse  alone,  that  anointed  her  paps  with  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  which 
made  him  such  a  murderer,  and  to  express  her  cruelty  to  an  hair ;  and  that 
of  Tiberius,  who  was  a  common  drunkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a  one. 
Ety  si  delira  fuerit,  (^one  observes)  infantulum  delirum  faciei ;  if  she  be 
a  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nurseth  will  take  after  her,  or  otherwise  be  mis- 
afifected ;  which  Franciscus  Barbarus  (/.  2.  c.  ult.  de  re  uxorid)  proves  at  full, 
and  Ant.  Guivarra  {lib,  2.  de  Marco  Aurelio) :  the  child  will  surely  partici- 
pate.   For  bodily  sickness,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made.    Titus,  Vespasians 
son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  the  nurse  was  so  (Lampridius)  :  and,  if  we 
may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  the  pox  from  a  bad  nurse, 
(Botaldus,  cap,  61.  de  lite  Vener.)     Besides  evil  attendance,  negligence,  and 
many  gross  inconveniences,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much  dianger  may 
so  come  to  the  child.     'For  these  causes  Aristotle  {Polit.  lib.  7.  c.  17),  Pha- 
vorinus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  would  not  have  a  child  put  to  nurse  at  all,  but 
every  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be ;  for  a 
sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  her  child  to  nurse,  is  natura  intemperies 
(so  *Guatso  calls  it)  :  'tis  fit  therefore  she  should  be  nurse  her  self;  the  mother 
will  be  more  careful,  loving  and  attendant,  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such 
hired  creatures ;  this  all  the  world  acknowledgeth :  convenientissimum  est  (as 
Rod.  a  Castro,  de  nat.  mulierum^  lib.  4.  c.  12.  in  many  words  confesseth)  ma- 
frem  ipsam  lactare  infantemy  (who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ?)  and  which 
some  women  most  curiously  observe ;  amount  the  rest,  Hhat  queen  of  France, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  that  when, 
in  her  absence,  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till 
she  had  made  the  infant  vomit  it  up  again.     But  she  was  too  jealous.     If  it 
be  so,  as  many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or 
well  able  to  be  a  nurse,  I  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  (as  "  Plutarch  doth 
in  his  book  de  liberis  educandis^  and  ^S.  Hierome,  lib.  2.  epist.  27.  Lcetcs  de 
institut.  Jil.  Magninus,  part.  2.  Reg.  sanit.  cap.  7,  and  the  said  Rodericus) 
that  they  make  choice  of  a  sound  woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest, 
free  from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  and  all  passions  and  perturba- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  ^ folly,  melancholy :  for  such  pas- 
sions corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  temperature  of  the  child,  which,  now 
being  ^udum  et  molle  lutuniy  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.     And  if  such 
a  nurse  may  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withall,  let  Pha- 
vorinus  and  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  I  had  rather  accept 
of  her  in  some  cases  than  the  mother  her  self;  and  (which  Bonacialus  the 
physician,  Nic.  Biesius  the  politician,  lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  8.  approves) 
ysome  nurses  are  muck  to  be  preferred  to  some  mothers.     For  why  may  not 
the  mother  be  naught,  a  peevish  dmnken  flurt,  a  waspish  cholerick  slut,  a 
crazed  piece,  a  fool,  (as  many  mothers  are)  unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ? 
There  is  more  choice  of  nurses  than  mothers  ;   and  therefore,  except  the 
mother  be  most  vertuous,  staid,  a  woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a 
sound  complexion,  I  would  have  all  children,  in  such  cases,  committed  to 
discreet  strangers.     And  'tis  the  only  way  (as  by  marriage  they  are  engrafted 
to  other  families)  to  alter  the  breed,  or,  if  any  thing  be  amiss  in  the  mother, 
(as  Ludovicus  Mercatus  contends,  Tom.  2.  lib.  de  morb.  hared.)  to  prevent 
diseases  and  future  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualifie  the  childs  ill-disposed 
temperature,  which  he  had  from  his  parents.     This  is  an  excellent  remedy,  if 
good  choice  be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 

4  Beds,  c.  27. 1. 1.  Ecctet.  hist.       '  Ne  insltlTo  lactia  allmcnto  degeneret  cormu,  ct  aolmiu  corrampatar. 

•  Lib.  9.  de  dv.  cooseir.       *  Stepbanus.       ■  To.  2.    NutiioM  non  quasvis,  sea  maxlxne jprobaa,  ddlnmus. 

*  Nntrix  non  alt  laaciya  aut  temtdenta.    Hier.       *  Prohibendtun  ne  stolldalactet.       *  Pen.       J  Nutrlces 
interdnm  matritma  aunt  mcUom. 
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SuBSECT.  II. — Education^  a  Cause  of  Melancholy . 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causes  of  melancholy,  mav  justly  challenge 
the  next  place ;  for,  if  a  man  escape  a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil 
bringing  up«  '  Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause :  bad 
parents,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severe,  too 
remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  and  furtherersof  this 
disease.  Parents,  and  such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend 
many  times  in  that  they  are  too  stem,  alway  threatning,  chiding,  brawling, 
whipping,  or  striking;  by  means  of  which,  their  poor  children  are  so  disheart- 
ened and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have  any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their 
lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  any  thing.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be  had  in 
such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  making  or  marring  of  a  child. 
Some  fright  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry, 
or  be  otherways  unruly :  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many  times,  saith 
Lavater  {de  spectriSy  part.  1 .  cap.  5) :  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  incidunty  et 
noctu  dormientes  clamant ;  for  fear  they  hSX  into  many  diseases,  and  cry  out 
in  their  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives :  these  things  ought 
not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion-  Tyrannical,  im- 
patient, hairbrain'd  school-masters,  aridi  magistri,  so  *  Fabius  terms  them, 
Ajacesfiagelliferiy  are,  in  this  kind,  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners :  they 
make  many  children  endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school : 
with  bad  diet,  if  they  boord  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill  usage, 
they  quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  body  and  mind — still  chiding,  rayling, 
frownmg,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  Hiefracti  animisy  moped  many 
times,  weary  of  Sieir  lives,  ^  nimid  severitate  deficiunt  et  desperant,  and  think 
no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  like  to  that  of  a  grammar  scho- 
lar. Praceptorum  ineptHs  discruciantur  ingenia  puerorumy  saith  Erasmus : 
they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  confess,  and  4.  ca.  calls  this  schoolmg  meticulosam  necessitatemy  and  else- 
where a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured 
in  mind  for  learning  Greek ;  nulla  verba  noveram;  et  savis  terroribus  et 
pcenisy  ut  nSssem,  instabatur  mihi  vehementer :  I  knew  nothing ;  and  with 
cruel  terrours  and  punishments  I  was  daily  compel'd.  ^  Beza  complains  in 
like  case  of  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris,  that  made  him,  by  his  continual 
thunder  and  threats,  once  in  a  mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met  by 
the  way  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the 
time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavellius  (lib.  1.  consil.  16)  had  a 
patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extremely  melancholy,  ob  nimium  sttuKum 
Tarvitii  et  praceptoris  minasy  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  ^  tutors 
threats.  Many  masters  are  hard  hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and 
by  that  means  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so  crucifie 
them,  that  they  become  desperate,  and  can  never  be  recalled. 

OUters  again,  in  that  opposite  extream,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too 
much  remissness ;  they  give  them  no  bringing  up ;  no  calling  to  busie  them- 
selves about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good 
course;  by  means  of  which,  their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried 
away  with  that  stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming  and  many  such 
irregular  courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents,  and  mischief 
themselves.  Too  much  indulgence  causeth  the  like,  *  inepta  patris  lenitas 
et  fadlitas  pravoy  when  as,  Micio  like,  with  too  much  Uberty  and  too  great 

« lib.  d*  moiMi  capitlB,  cap.  de  awnlA.  Hand  iMMtmna  cauna  «D|>]mtatiir  cdncatlo,  latar  kaa  BMiitia 
itedlciiatloflli  cauMat.— IiOmta  oovtrca.  •  Lib.  2.  cap.  4.  ^  Idem.  Et,  quod  maxlme  nocet,  dam  In 
CnMria  fta  UmmU  nlMl  oonantar.  «  VndU.  ad  Tcatam.  *  Plvs  mentla  pMdagogico  eapcrolbo  abetuUt, 
qnarn  miquain  praeoeptla  auto  aaplentlK  Instillavlt.       •  Ter.  Add.  3.  4. 
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allowance,  they  feed  their  childrens  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot, 
swagger,  and  do  what  they  will  themselves,  and  then  punish  them  with  a 
noise  of  musicians. 


f  Obsonet,  potet,  oleat  ung^uenta  de  meo, 

Amat  ?  dabltur  a  me  argentum,  dum  erit  commodum. 

Fores  effregit  ?  restituentur :  discidit 


Vestem  ?  reaardetur. Fadat  quod  lubet, 

Sumat,  conaumat,  perdat :  decretum  est  pati. 


But, as  Demea  told  him,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  sinw,  your  lenity  will  be  his  undoing; 
prcsvidere  videorjam  diem  ilium,  quum  hie  egensprofugiet  aliquo  militatum ; 
I  foresee  his  mine.  So  parents  often  err:  many  fond  mothers, especially,  dote 
so  much  upon  their  children,  like  ^  iBsops  ape,  till  in  the  end  they  crush  them 
to  death.  Corporum  nutriceSy  aniinatum  noverccB ^  pampering  up  their  bodies 
to  the  undoing  of  their  souls,  they  will  not  let  them  be  ^  corrected  or  controlled, 
but  still  soothed  up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that  in  conclusion,  they  bring  sor- 
row, shame,  heaviness,  to  their  parents,  {Ecclus,  cap,  30.  8.  9.)  become  wan^ 
ton,  stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  rude,  untaught,  head-strong,  incor- 
rigible, and  graceless.  They  love  them  so  foolishly ,  (saith  ^  Cardan)  that  they 
rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  vertue,  but  injury,  not  to 
learning,  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleasure 
and  licentious  behaviour.  Who  is  he  of  so  little  experience  that  knows  not 
this  of  Fabius  to  be  true  ?  J  Education  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind 
and  will,  and  I  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  our  selves  did  not  spoile  our  chil- 
drens manners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken 
the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds.  That  causeth  custom,  custom  nature, 
&c.  For  these  causes,  Plutarch  (in  his  book  de  lib,  educ.)  and  Hierom,  {epist. 
lib,  1.  epist,  17.  to  Lcsta  de  institut,fili(B)  gives  a  most  especial  charge  to  all 
parents,  and  many  good  cautions  aboutbringing  upof  children,  that  they  be  not 
committed  to  undiscreet,  passionate.  Bedlam  tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or 
covetous  persons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and 
taught ;  it  being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For  such  parents  as  do 
otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  like  them  ^  that  are  more  careful  of  their  shores 
than  of  their  feet,  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.  And  he, 
(saith  *  Cardan)  that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed^ 
or  to  a  close  abby  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  that 
he  be  a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man. 

SuBSECT.  TIL — Terrours  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy, 

TuLLY  (in  the  fourth  of  his  Tusculans)  distinguisheth  these  terrours  which 
arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other 
fehrs;  and  so  doth  Patritius  {lib.  5.  tit.  4.  de  regis  instiliit.)  Of  all  fears, 
they  are  most  pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion, that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered,  causing  more  grievous  and 
fiercer  melancholy,  (as  Felix  Plater,  c,  3.  de  mentis  alienat.  ™  speaks  out  of 
his  experience)  than  any  inward  cause  whatsoever ;  and  imprints  it  self  so 
forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain,  humours,  that,  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were 

'Ter.  Adel.  act.  1.  ac.  2.  vCameFarius,  em.  77.  cent.  2.  hath  eleganUy  expreued  it  In  an  embleme : 
perdlt  amando,  &c.  ■>  Prov.  13.  24.  He  that  sparetb  the  rod  hates  his  son.  '  Lib.  2.  de  consol.  Tarn 
atulte  pueros  dlligimus,  nt  odisse  poUus  vidcamor :  illos  non  ad  virtutemsed  ad  injoriam,  non  ad  eniditionem 
■ed  ad  luziun,  non  ad  vitam  sed  voluptatem  educantes.  i  Lib.  1.  c.  3.  Educatio  altera  natura;  alterat 
anlmos  et  voluntatem  :  atque  utinam  (Inquit)  liberoram  nostrorum  mores  non  ipsi  perderemns,  quum  Infan- 
tlam  statim  deliciis  solvlmus ;  mollior  ista  educatio,  quam  indulgentlam  vocamus,  nerros  omnes,  et  mentis 
et  corporis,  frangit :  fit  ex  his  consuetudo,  inde  natura.  ^  Perinde  agit  ac  siquis  de  calceo  sit  solicitus, 
pedem  nihil  curet.  Juven.  Nil  patri  minus  est  quam  filius.  '  Lib.  3.  de  sapient.  Qui  avaris  pndagogts 
pueros  alendos  dant,  vel  clausos  in  coenobils  Jejunare  simul  et  sapere,  nihil  aliud  agunt,  nisi  ut  sint  vel  non 
Bine  stultiti&  erudiU,  vel  non  integrA  vit4  sapientes.  •"  Terror  et  metus,  maxime  ex  timproviso  accidentes, 
Ita  animum  commovent,  ut  spiritus  nunquam  recuperent :  gravioremque  melanchoUam  terror  focit,  quam 
qiue  ab  inteml  causaft  lit.  Impressio  tam  fortis  in  spiritibus  humoribusque  cerebri,  ut,  extractA  tot&  aan- 
gaine&  massi,  i^re  exprlmatur ;  et  haec  horreada  species  melanchoUae  frequenter  oblata  mihi,  omoes  exercens, 
▼iros,  Juvenes,  senes. 
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let  out  of  the  hody^  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of 
melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  often  brought  before  kiniy  and 
troubles  and  affrights  commonly  men  and  women,  young  and  oldy  of  nil  sorts. 
^  Hercules  de  Saxonisl  calls  this  kind  of  melancholy  (ab  agitatione  spirt- 
tuum)  by  a  peculiar  name  ;  it  comes  from  the  agitation,  motion,  contraction, 
dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of  humours,  and  produceth 
strong  effects.  This  terrour  is  most  ususilly  caused  (as  ^  Plutarch  will  have) 
from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a  terrible  object  is  at  hand,  heard,  seen, 
or  conceived,  p  truly  appearing,  or  in  a  ^ dream:  and  many  times,  the  more 
sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

'  But  terror  anlmls,  et  cor  attonltum  aallt,  I     Their  souVs  affright,  their  heart  amaied  quakes, 

Paridnmque  trepidis  palpitat  Tenia  jecur.  |     The  trembling  liver  panta  ith*  reins,  and  akes. 

Artemidorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  croco- 
dile {Laurentius,  7.  de  melan.)  *  The  massacre  at  Lions,  in  1572,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  ninth,  was  so  terrible  and  fearful,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died, 
great-bellied  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  af- 
frighted and  agast.  Many  lose  their  wits  ^  by  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum 
or  devil,  a  thing  very  common  in  all  ages,  (saith  Lavater,  par^.  1.  cap,  9.)  as 
Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as 
■  Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  fiopfwXvKeia,  which  so  terrific 
their  souls.     Or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest, 

( ^  ut  pueri  trepidant,  atque  omnia  ckcIs 

In  tenebris  metuunt 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  sore  afraid)  they  are 
the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives  :  some,  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, or  any  such  dismal  objects.  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  an  hy- 
drophobia by  seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease  (Dioscorides  /.  6.  c.  33):  or  by 
the  sight  of  a  monster,  a  carcase,  they  are  disquieted  many  months  follow- 
ing, and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  coarse  hath  been,  for  a  world 
would  not  be  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lye  in  that  bed  many  years  afler, 
in  which  a  man  hath  died.  At  ^  Basil,  a  many  little  children,  in  the  spring 
time,  went  to  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow  at  the  towns  end,  where  a  male- 
factor hung  in  gibbets :  at  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and 
made  it  stir ;  by  which  accident  the  children  affrighted  ran  away :  one,  slower 
than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the  stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her, 
cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly  affrighted,  that  for  many  dayes 
she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep ;  she  could  not  be  pacified,  but  melancholy 
died.  *In  the  same  town,  another  child,  beyond  the  Rhine,  saw  a  grave 
opened,  and,  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled  in  mind,  that  she 
could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after  departed,  and  was  buried  by  it 
(Platerus,  observat.  /.I).  A  gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw  a  &t  hoo" 
cut  up,  when  the  intrals  was  opened,  and  a  noysome  savour  offended  her 
nose,  she  much  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide  :  a  physician,  in  pre- 
sence, told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggra- 
vated the  matter  by  some  other  loathsome  instances,  in  so  much,  this  nice 
gentlewoman  apprehended  it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a  vomiting, 
was  so  mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that,  with  all  his  art  and 

■  Tract,  de  melan.  cap.  7.  et  8.  Non  ab  intemperle,  sed  agitatione,  dilatatione,  contractlone,  motu  splrl- 
tonm.  "Lib.  deibrt.  etrlrtut.  Alex.  Prsesertim  ineunte  periculo,  ubi  res  prope  adsnnt  terribilea. 
p  Fit  a  visione  horrendA,  revera  apparente,  vel  per  insomnia.  Platerus.  i  A  painters  wife  in  Basil,  1600, 
Bomiilavit  filinm  bello  mortuum  :  inde  melanchoUca  consolari  noluit.  '  Senec.  Here.  CBt.  *  Quarta  para 
comment,  de  statu  religionis  in  GalliA  sub  Carolo  ix.  1579.  *  Ex  occursu  diemonum  aUqui  fUrore  corri- 
piuntur,  nt  experientli  notum  est.  ■  Lib.  8.  in  Arcad.  *  Lucret.  *  Puellie  extra  urbem  in  prato 
ooncorrentes,  &c.  mcesta  et  melanchoUca  domum  rediit ;  per  dies  aliquot  rexata,  dum  mortua  est.  Plater. 
'Altera  tram-Rhenana,  ingressa  sepnlcrum  recens  apertum,  vidit  cadaver,  et  domum  subito  rerersa 
potavit  earn  rocare :  post  pancos  dies  oblit,  proximo  sepulcro  coUocata.  Altera,  patibulum  sero  preeteriers, 
metuel>at  ne  urbe  exclusa  lUic  pemoctaret ;  unde  melancholies  facta,  per  multos  annos  laboravit. 
Platerus. 
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perswasions,  for  some  months  after^  he  could  not  restore  her  to  her  self  again; 
she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight  {Idem).  Many 
cannot  endure  to  see  a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  offended;  a  man  executed, 
or  labour  of  any  fearful  disease,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched :  y  or, 
if  they  read  by  chance  of  some  torible  thing,  the  symptomes  alone  of  such  a 
disease,  or  that  which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  mind,  agast, 
ready  to  apply  it  to  themselves ;  they  are  as  much  disquieted,  as  if  they  had 
seen  it,  or  were  so  affected  themselves.  Hecatas  sibi  vtdentur  somniare ;  they 
dream  and  continually  think  of  it.  As  lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  sucu 
terrible  objects  heard,  read  or  seen :  auditus  maximos  motus  in  corporefctcit^ 
as  '  Plutarch  holds ;  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind :  sud- 
den speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they  good  or  bad,  pnmsa  minta 
oratiOy  will  move  as  much  {onimMm  obruere^  et  de  sede  sud  dejicere,  as  a 
^  philosopher  observes)  will  take  away  our  sleep,  and  appetite,  disturb  and 
quite  overturn  us.  Let  them  bear  witness,  that  have  heard  those  tragical 
sdarums,  out-cryes,  hideous  noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  by  irruption  of  enemies  and  accidental  fires,  &c.  those 
^  panick  fears,  which  often  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense, 
understanding,  and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives ;  they  never 
recover  it.  The  ^  Midianites  were  so  affrighted  by  Gideons  souldiers,  they 
breaking  but  every  one  a  pitcher;  and  ^  Hannibals  army,  by  such  a  panick 
fear,  was  discomfited  at  the  walls  of  Rome.  Augusta  Livia,  hearing  a  few 
tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virg^,  {Tu  Marcellus  em,  Sfc.)  fell  down  dead 
in  a  swoon.  Edinus,  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  sudden  sound  which  he  heard, 
^  was  turned  into  fury  j  with  all  his  men  (Cranzius^  I,  5.  Dan.  hist,  et  Alex* 
ander  ab  Alexandra y  L  3.  c.  5.)  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that,  by 
reason  of  bad  tidings,  became  epilepticus  (cen.  2.  cura  90).  Cardan  {subtiL 
I.  18)  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an  echo.  If  one  sense  alone 
can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what  may  we  think,  when 
hearing,  sight,  and  those  other  senses,  are  all  troubled  at  once,  as  by  some 
earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.?  At  Bologne  in  Italy,  anno 
1504,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earthquake  about  eleven  o^clock  in  the  night, 
(as  ^Beroaldus,  in  his  book  de  terrte  motu,  hath  commended  to  posterity)  that 
sdi  the  city  trembled,  the  people  thought  the  world  was  at  an  end,  actum  de  mor* 
talibus :  such  a  fearful  noise  it  made,  such  a  detestable  smell,  the  inhabitants 
were  infinitely  affrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Audi  rem  atrocem,  et  anna* 
libus  memorandam  (mine  author  adds) :  hear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy  to 
be  chronicled  :  I  had  a  servant  at  the  time,  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold 
and  proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  s  that  he  was  at  first  melan- 
choly, af^er  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  with  himself.  At  ^  Fuscinum 
in  Japona,  there  was  such  an  earthquake  and  darkness  on  a  sudden,  that 
many  men  were  offended  with  headach,  many  overwhelmed  unth  sorrow  and 
melancholy.  A  t  Meacum,  whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  there  was  such  an  hideous  noise  withal,  like  thunder ^ 
and  filthy  smell,  that  their  hair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts  quaked ;  men 
and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrified.  In  Sacai,  another  city,  the  same 
earthquake  was  so  terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses  ; 

7  Sabitiu  occurana,  Inoplnata  lectio.  "  Lib.  de  andltloiie.  ■  Theod.  Prodit>iniifl»  lib.  7.  Amonim. 
^  Effteao  ceniens  fogientet  agmlne  tormas.  Quia  mem  nunc  Inflat  ooniaa  ?  Fknatia  ait.  Alciat.  cmbl.  122. 
•  Jod.  6. 19.        '  Pitttarchos,  Tit4  ejus.        *  In  ftirofem  com  aodls  rersiM.  'SaUtaaetta  term  motua. 

«  Gcepit  Inde  dealpere  cum  dlapendlo  aanitatia,  Inde  adeo  demcntaaa,  at  alU  Ipal  mortem  inlerret.  ^  Hia- 
torlca  relatlo  de  rebua  Japonida,  tract.  2.  de  legat.  regia  Cbinenala,  a  Ludovfeo  Frola  JeauitA,  A.  Id96. 
Foadnl  derepente  taota  a€ria  caligo  et  terra)  motoa,  ut  multi  capita  dolerent,  ptnrimla  cor  moerore  et  melan- 
choUA  obrueretur.  Ttntom  fremltum  edebat,  ut  tonltm  firagorem  Imitail  vlderetur,  tantamque,  fte.  In 
arbe  Sacal  tam  horrificoa  ftiit,  at  homlnea  tIx  aui  compotes  eaaent,  a  aenaibus  aballenati,  morore  oppreaal 
tam  horrendo  apectaculo,  9tc. 
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and  otheri,  by  that  horrible  spectacle^  so  much  amazedy  that  they  hnew  not 
what  they  did.  Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  reporter  of  the  news,  was  bo  af- 
frighted for  his  part,  tliat,  though  it  were  two  moneths  after,  he  was  scarce 
his  own  man,  neither  could  he  drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind. 
Many  times,  some  years  following  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  ■  remem- 
brance or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object ;  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  men- 
tion be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa  relates  (out  of  Gulielmus  Parisiensis) 
a  story  of  one,  that,  after  a  distasteful  purge  which  a  physician  had  prescribed 
unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  J  that^  at  the  very  sight  o/physick,  he  would 
be  distempered :  though  he  never  so  much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box  of  phy- 
sick  long  after  would  give  him  a  purge ;  nay  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did 
effect  it;  ^  like  travellers  and  seamen ,  (saith  Plutarch)  that,  when  they  have 
been  sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance 
only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever, 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Scoffs,  Calumnies,  bitter  Jests,  how  they  cause  Melancholy, 

It  is  an  old  saying, '  a  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a 
sword :  and  many  men  are  as  much  gauled  with  a  calumny,  °^  a  scurril  and 
bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  satyre,  apologe,  epigram,  stage-playes,  or  the 
like,  as  with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are 
otherwise  happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  quibus  potentia 
sceleris  impunitatem  fecit,  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquelhne  libells 
and  satyrs :  they  fear  a  railing  °  Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field : 
which  made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  allow  him  a  liberal  pen- 
sion, that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satyrs.  The  gods  had  their  Momus, 
Homer  his  Zoilus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades:  the  Ceesars 
themselves  in  Rome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a 
Petronius,  a  Lucian,  in  those  times ;  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  Euphormio, 
a  Boccalinus,  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  ®  was  so  highly  offended  and 
grievously  vexed  with  pasquillers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and 
had  done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  Suessanus,  a  fecete  companion, 
disswaded  him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquils  ashes  would  turn 
to  frogs  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  lowder  than  before. 
Oenus  irritabile  vatum ;  and  therefore  P  Socrates  (in  Plato)  adviseth  all  his 
friends,  that  reject  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  ter- 
rible fellows,  can  praise  or  dispraise,  as  they  see  cause,  Hinc,  quam  sit  ca- 
lamus scBvior  ense,  patet*  The  prophet  David  complains  (PsaL  123.  4)  that 
his  soul  was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despitefulness  of 
the  proud;  and  (Psal.  55,  A)  for  the  voice  of  the  wicked,  8fc,  and  their  hate, 
his  heart  trembled  unthin  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him:  fear 
and  horrible  fear,  Sfc,  (Psal.  69.  20)  Pebuke  hath  broken  my  heart ;  and 
I  am  full  of  heaviness.  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  so 
troubled,  tiiat  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men?  for  many  are 
of  so  ^petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that  figure  sarcasmus  so  often  in  their 
mouths,  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  (as  'Balthazar  Castilio  notes  of  them)  that  they 
cannot  speak,  but  they  must  bite ;  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  and 

I  Qaom  tabit  iUius  tristinlnui  noctit  imago.  J  Qui  solo  aspectu  medidiue  movebatni  ad  pamndnm. 
^  ffloiC  vlatoret,  ■!  ad  Mzum  impegerint,  aut  nsntne,  memorea  aul  caafts,  non  tita  modo  qme  ovendont, 
■ad  et  simlUa,  horrent  pcrpctuo  at  treorant.  'Lertter  TOiant,  graTitar  vulnerant.  Bernardua. 
■■  Enala  laudat  corpna,  mentem  senno.  ■  Sctatia  emn  esM  qui  a  n«mlne  fere  aevi  aul  magnate  noa 
iUoatre  itlpendiiuii  habult,  ne  moraa  Ipaoram  nCyrla  aula  notaret.  Oaap.  Bartblua,  pneAU.  panodM. 
•  Jorius,  in  TitA  ejus.  Graviraime  tolit  famoaia  Ubellis  nomen  tuum  ad  Paaquilli  atatuam  futMc  lacera- 
tniB}  deorevitque  Ideo  atatuam  demollii,  &c.  vFlato,  lib.  IS.  de  leglbui.  Qui  exiatlmatlonem 
corant,  poCtaa  ▼crcantur,  quia  magnam  vim  habent  ad  laudandnra  et  TUupcrandum.  %  PeUilantl 
aplene  cachlnno.  '  Corlal.  lib.  2.  £a  qnonundam  eat  inacitia,  nt,  quotiea  loqui,  tetica  mordere  licere 
aibi  putent. 
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what  company  soever  they  come  in,  they  will  be  scoffing,  insulting  over  their 
inferiours,  especially  over  such  as  any  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  mis- 
using, or  putting  gulleries  on  some  or  other,  till  they  have  made,  by  their  humour- 
ing or  gulling,  *€x  stulto  insanunij  a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  ail  to  make  them- 
selves merry : 

» dummodo  riaum 
Excutiat  sibl,  non  hie  cuiquam  porcit  amico : 

friends,  neuters,  enemies,  all  are  as  one ;  to  make  a  fool  a  madman,  is  their 
sport ;   and  they  have  no  greater  felicity  than  to  scoff  and  deride  others ; 
they  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laughter  (with  them  in  "  Apuleius)  once  a 
day,  or  else  they  shall  be  melancholy  themselves :  they  care  not  how  they 
grinde  and  misuse  others,  so  they  exhilarate  their  own  persons.     Their  wits 
indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make  sport,  to  break  a  scurrile 
jest;  which  is  levissimus  ingeniifructus,  the  froth  of  wit  (as  ^Tully  holds) ; 
and  for  this  they  are  often  applauded.     In  all  other  discourse,  dry,  barren, 
stramineous,  dull  and  heavy,  here  lyes  their  genius;    in   this  they  alone 
excell,  please  themselves  and  others.     Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  (as 
Jovius  hath  registered  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  life)  took  an  extraordinary 
delight  in  humouring  of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them  ;  ^  by 
commending  some,  perswading  others  to  this  or  that,  he  made  ex  stolidis 
stuUissimos   et  maxime   ridicules,   ex  stulfis  insanos — soft   fellows,  stark 
noddies;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad — before  he  left  them.     One 
memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of  Parma,  a  musician, 
that  was  so  humored  by  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena,  his  second  in  this  busi- 
ness, that  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who  was  in- 
deed a  ninny)  :  they  *  made  him  set  foolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridiculous 
precepts,  which  they  did  highly  commend,  as  to  tye  his  arm  that  played  on 
the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  y  and  to  pull  down  the  Arras 
hangings,  because  the  voice  would  be  clearer,  by  reason  of  the  reverbera-- 
tion  of  the  walL     In  the  like  manner  they  perswaded  one  Baraballius  of 
Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch ;  would  have  him  to  be 
made  a  laureat  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to  his  instalment;  and  had 
so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  when 
some  of  his  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angry 
with  them,  and  said  *  they  envied  his  honour  and  prosperity.     It  was  strange 
(saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  a  venerable  and  grave  old 
man,  so  gulled.     But  what  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find  a 
soft  creature,  on  whom  they  may  work  ?     Nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wise, 
or  so  discreet,  that  may  not  be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially  if  some 
excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him  ?     He  that  mads  others,  if  he  were  so 
humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as  much  grieved  and  tormented ;  he 
might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Proh  Jupiter  !  tu  homo  me  adigis  ad 
insaniam  :  for  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken  :  if  he  be  a  silly  soul, 
and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well  ;  he  may  happily  make  others  sport,  and  be 
no  whit  troubled  himself :  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take  it 
to  heart,  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash.     A  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  a 
calumny,  pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury  what- 
soever ;  leviter  enim  volat,  (as  Bernard,  of  an  arrow)  sed  graviter  vulnerat  ; 
especially,  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent  tongue,  it  cuts  (saith  David) 
like  a  two-edged  sword.     They  shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows  (Psal.   64. 
3.)  ;    and  they   smote  with   their  tongues    (Jer.   18,    18),    and    that    so 
hard,  that  they  leave  an  incurable  wound  behind  them.     Many  men  are  un- 

•  Ter  Eunncb.  <  Hor.  Ser.  1.  2.  Sat.  4.  *  Lib.  2.  *  De  orat.  «  Laudando,  et  mira  lis  per. 
■uadendo.  ■  Et  vanft  inflatus  opinione,  incredibllia  ac  ridenda  quaedam  masicea  pnecepta  comznentaretur, 
&c.  ^  Ut  voces,  nudis  parietibus  illiste,  suavlus  ac  acutliu  reaiUrent.  >  Imraortailtatl  et  glorl«  turn 
pronus  invldentes. 
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done  by  this  means,  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered ; 
and,  of  all  other  men  living,  those  which  are  actually  melancholy,  or 
inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as  being  suspicious,  cholerick,  apt  to  mistake) 
and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind ;  they  aggravate,  and  so  meditate 
continually  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be  removed,  till  time 
wear  it  out.  Although  they,  peradventure,  that  so  scoflF,  do  it  alone  in  mirth 
and  merriment,  and  hold  it  optimum  aliendfrui  insanidy  an  excellent  thing  to 
enjoy  another  man's  madness ;  yet  they  must  know  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
(as  ^Thomas  holds),  and  as  the  prophet '^  David  denounceth)  they  that  use  it 
shall  never  dwell  in  Gods  tabernacle. 

Such  scurrile jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore, ought  not  at  all  to  be  used, 
especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  distressed  : 
for,  to  such,  cerumiwrum  incrementa  sunt,  they  multiply  grief;  and  (as  *=he 
perceived)  in  multis  pudor,in  multis  iracundia,  Sfc.  many  are  ashamed,  many 
vexed,  angred ;  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy. 
Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this 
purpose,  of  Vladislaus  the  Second,  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of 
Shrine ;  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a  poor 
cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Vladislaus  told  the  earl  in  jest,  that  his 
wife  lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine :  he,  not  able  to  contain,  replyed,  Et 
tua  cum  Dabesso,  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young  gentleman  in 
the  court,  whom  Christma  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  principis 
animum ;  these  words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  tristis 
et  cogitabundusj  very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  moneths  :  but  they  were 
the  earls  utter  undoing ;  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  him  to 
death.  Sophia  the  empress,  Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narses 
the  eunuch,  (a  famous  captain,  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he 
bad  lately  had)  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  dista£f,  and  to  keep  women  company, 
than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be  general  of  an  army  :  but  it  cost  her  dear ;  for 
he  so  far  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled 
in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lumbards  to  rebell,  and  thence  procured  many 
miseries  to  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  the  emperour  withheld  a  legacy  from 
the  people  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  given,  and 
perceiving  a  fellow  sound  a  dead  coarse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  where- 
fore he  did  so  :  the  fellow  replyed,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  signifie 
to  Augustus,  the  commons  of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid ;  for  this  bitter  jest  the 
emperour  caused  him  forthwith  to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For 
this  reason,  all  those  that  otherwise  approve  of  iests  m  some  cases,  and  facete 
companions,  (as  who  doth  not  ?)  let  them  laugh  and  be  merry,  rumpantur  et 
ilia  Codro  ;  'tis  laudable  and  fit ;  those  yet  will  by  no  means  admit  them  in 
their  companies,  that  are  any  wayes  inclined  to  this  malady  ;  nonjocandum 
cum  iis  qui  miseri  sunt  et  cerumnosi :  no  jesting  with  a  discontented  person. 
'Tis  Castilios  caveat,  '^Jo.  Pontanus,and  •Galateus,  and  every  good  mans  : 

Play  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not : 
Jest  with  me,  hot  shame  me  not. 

Comitas  is  a  vertue  betwixt  rusticity  and  scurrility y  two  extreams,  as  affd- 
bility  is  betwixt  flattery  and  contention  :  it  must  not  exceed  ;  but  be  still 
accompanied  with  that  ^a/3Xa/3eia  or  innocency,  qu(E  nemini  nocet,  omnem 
injuriiB  oblalionem  abhorrens,  hurts  no  man,-  abhors  all  offer  of  injury. 
Though  a  man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or 
committed  a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity,  to  upbraid, 
to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence,  or  to  scoff  at  such  a  one ;  'tis  an  old 

■2.  2dse  qnsrat.  75.  Irrisio  mortale  peccatum.         <>P8al.  15.  3.  *Balthasar  Castillo,  lib.  2.  de  aulico. 

*  De  sermone,  lib.  4.  cap.  H.       *  Fol.  55.  Galateus.        <'Tully,  Tusc.  quiest. 
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axiom,  turpU  in  reum  omnis  exprobratio,  I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax 
vice,  Barclay,  Gentilis,  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  Fishcartus,  &c.  the  Varronists  and 
liucians  of  our  time,  satyrists,  epigrammatists,  comoedians,  apologists,  &c.  but 
such  as  personate,  rail,  scoff,  calumniate,  perstringe  by  name,  or  in  presence 
offend : 

sLadit  qui  BtolidA  procadtate, 
Nod  Mt  Settiua  iUe,  sed  cabaUns  j 

'tis  horse-play  this ;  and  those  jests  (as  he  ''saith)  are  no  better  than  inju- 
rieSy  biting  jests,  mordentes  et  aculeati ;  they  are  poysoned  jests,  leave  a 
sting  behind  them,  and  ought  not  to  be  used. 

*8et  not  thf  foot  to  make  the  blind  to  fall,  I    Nor  wonnd  the  dead  with  thy  tongoea  bitter  gall  j 

Nor  wilftiUy  offend  thy  weaker  brother:  |       Neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  fall  of  other. 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  should  have  much  more  ease  and  quietness 
than  we  have,  less  melancholy :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  study  to  mis- 
use each  other,  how  to  sting  and  gaul,  like  two  fighting  boars,  bending  all 
our  force  and  wit,  friends,  fortunes,  to  crucifie  Jone  anothers  souls ;  by  means 
of  which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice^ 
and  disquietness  among  us. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Loss  of  Liberty,  Servitude ,  Imprisonment,  how  they  cause 

Melancholy, 

To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  Uberty,  servitude,  or 
imprisonment,  which  to  some  persons  is  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest. 
Though  tbey  have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair 
walks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  dyet,  and  all 
things  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined, 
may  not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  have  and  do  what  they  will ;  but  live 
^aliend  quadrd,  at  another  mans  table  and  command.  As  it  is  Un  meats,  so 
is  it  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports ;  let  them  be  never  so  plea* 
sant,  commodious,  wholesom,  so  good ;  yet  omnium  rerum  est  satiefas,  there 
is  a  lothing  satiety  of  all  things  (the  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna) : 
it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  kennel ; 
they  are  weary  of  it.  They  ace  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things  (to  ano- 
ther mans  judgement)  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  themselves  can  desire, 
bona  si  sua  norint :  yet  they  lothe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present.  £st 
natura  hominum  novitalis  avida ;  mens  nature  is  still  desirous  of  news, 
variety,  delights ;  and  our  wandering  affections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kind, 
that  they  must  change,  though  it  be  to  the  worst.  Bachelors  must  be  mar- 
ried, and  married  men  would  be  bachelors ;  they  do  not  love  their  own  wives, 
though  otherwise  fair,  wise,  vertuous,  and  well  qualified,  because  they  are 
theirs  :  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst ;  we  cannot  endure  one  course  of 
life  \0Bg(et  quod  modo  voverat,  odit)^  one  calling  long  {esse  in  honore  juvat^ 
mox  displicet),  one  place  long,  ™/?om<5  Tibur  amo,  ventosus,  Tibure  Romam  : 
that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.  Hos  quosdam  agit  ad 
mortem  C^saith  Seneca)  quod  proposita  scspe  mutando  in  eadem  revolvunlur, 
et  non  relinquunt  novitati  locum.  Fastidio  ccepit  esse  vita,  et  ipse  mundus ; 
et  subit  illud  rapidissimarum  deliciarum,  Quousque  eadem  ?  this  alone  kills 
many  a  man,  that  they  are  tyed  to  the  same  still ;  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dog 
in  a  wheel,  they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  news ;  their  life  groweth 
odious,  the  world  loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delights. 
What  f  still  the  same  ?  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience 
of  all  worldly  delights  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  themselves ;  what 

(Mart.  Ub.  1.  epig.  85.  ^Talea  Jod  ab  iqjoilia  non  poaaint  diacemi.  Galateua,  fo.  65.  'Pybrac. 
inhia  Qaatraina,  87.  J  Ego  hu)ii8  miaerft  fhtultate  et  dementlA  conflictor.  Tull.  ad  Attic,  lib.  11. 
^Mlaemm  eat  alienA  Ttrert  qnadrA.    Jut.        >Cramb«  bit  ooctie.->Vtt«»  me  redde  priori.  "Hor. 

•De  tranquil,  animse. 
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tliey  most  desired,  was  tedious  at  last,  an(^  that  their  lust  could  never  be 
satisfied ;  all  was  vanity  and  affliction  of  mind. 

Now,  if  it  be  death  it  self,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one  kind  of  sport, 
dieted  with  one  dish,  tyed  to  one  place,  Uiough  they  have  all  things  otherwise 
as  they  can  desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  mans  opinion — what  misery 
and  discontent  shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?  Quod 
trisiius  tnorte,  in  servitute  vivendum,  as  Hermolails  told  Alexander  in  ''Cur- 
tins ;  worse  than  death  is  bonds^ :  ^hoc  animo  scito  omnea  fortes,  ut  mortem 
servituti  anteponant ;  all  brave  men  at  arms  (Tully  holds)  are  so  affected. 
^Equidem  ego  is  sum,  qui  serviiutem  extremum  omnium  malorum  esse  arbi-' 
tror :  I  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the  extremity  of  misery. 
And  what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  task-masters,  in 
gold-mines  (like  those  thirty  thousand  'Indian  slaves  at  Potosa  in  Peru,  tin- 
mines,  lead-mines,  stone-quarries,  cole-pits,  like  so  many  mouldwarps  under 
ground,  condemned  to  the  gallies,  to  perpetiial  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
stripes,  without  all  hope  of  delivery  ?  How  are  those  women  in  Turkic  afiected, 
that  most  part  of  the  year  come  not  alnroad ;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames, 
that  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  lockt  up  by  their  jealous  husbands  ?  how 
tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year  together  ?  as  in 
Island,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  *pole  it  self^  where  they  have  six  moneths  per- 
petual night.  Nay,  what  misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in  pri- 
aon  ?  They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at  once,  good  air,  good  dyet, 
exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &c.  that  are  bound  in  chains  all  day 
long,  sufier  hunger,  and  (as  ^Lucian  describes  it)  mustalnde  that  filthy  stinh, 
and  rattling  of  chains,  howling s,  pitiful  out-cry es,  that  prisoners  usually 
make :  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable.  They  lye 
nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain 
of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did  (Psal.  105.  18,  They  hurt  his  feet  in 
the  stocks ;  the  irou  entred  his  soul) :  they  live  solitarily,  alone,  sequestred 
from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy  :  and,  for  want  of  meat, 
must  eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  themselves.  Well  might  **Ar- 
culanus  put  long  imprisonment  for  a  cause,  especially  to  such  as,  having 
lived  jovially  in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are  estranged  and 
debarred  from  all  manner  of  pleasures;  as  were  Hunniades,  Edward  and 
Richard  the  Second,  Valerian  the  eniperour,  Bajazet  the  Turk.  If  it  be 
irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  companions  and  repast  ibr  once  a  day,  or  an 
hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  kise  them  for  ever  ?  If  it  be  so  great  a  ddight  to 
live  at  liberty,  and  to  enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the  world  afibrds,  what 
misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  Iving  to  him,  that  shall  be  now  cast 
headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  tp  fall  from  heaven  to  hell,  to  be 
cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden  ?  how  shall  he  be  perplexed  ?  what  shall  become 
of  him  ?  ^  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  being  imprisoned  by  his  youngest 
brother  Henry  the  First,  ab  illo  die  inconsolabiU  dolore  in  carcere  contabuit 
(saith  Matthew  Paris),  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grief. 
^Jugurth,  that  generous  captain,  brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  after 
imprisoned,  through  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  dyed.  *  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  second  man  from  king  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that 
&mous  castle  of  ^  Devises  in  Wiltshire)  was  so  tortured  in  prison  with 
hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men,  '^^  vivere  noluerit, 

•Lib.  8.  rToUtui  Lepldo,  Fiun.  10.  27.  iBotenia,  1.1.  poUt.  cap.  4.  'Laet.  deacrip.  Americie. 
•If  Umk  be  any  inlMbituite.  tlnToxarl.  IntenUu  qnldem  cbUuin  Ttnctnm  ett,  et  mainu  conatrictat 
DOctQ  Ttro  totam  eorpot  vfaurltur :  ad  haa  miserias  aecedit  corporia  fetor,  ftrepltna  ^{alaatiuin,  iomni 
breritaa:  hme  omnia  plane  moletta  et  intolerabUia.  •In9RiiasIs.  ▼Wnilam  the  Conqnerora  eldest 
■on.  *SaUnat.  Romam  triampho  dnctua,  tandemque  In  carcerera  conjeetua,  animi  dolore  pertlt. 
'Camden,  In  Wiltsh.  Mlscrum  tenem  Ita  fame  et  calamHatlbai  In  carcere  fregit,  later  mortia  metum-et 
vitK  tormanta,  ficc.        7Vieshodie.        'Seneca. 
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mori  nescierit,  he  would  not  live,  and  could  not  dye,  betwixt  fear  of  death 
and  torments  of  life.  Francis,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Charles 
the  Fifth,  ad  mortem  fere  melancholicus,  saith  Guicciardine,  melancholy 
almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant.  But  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun,  and 
needs  no  further  illustration. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Poverty  and  Want,  Causes  of  Melancholy. 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwelcome  guests,  so  much 
abhorred  of  all  men,  that  I  may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty, 
although  (if  considered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  and 
contented  man)  it  be  donum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  the  way  to  heaven,  (•Chry- 
sostome  calls  it),  Gods  gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred 
before  riches  (as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  ^ place),  yet,  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the 
worlds  censure,  it  is  a  most  odious  calling,  vile  and  base,  a  severe  torture,  sum- 
mum  scelus,  a  most  intolerable  burthen.  We  ^shun  it  all,  cane  pejus  et  angue : 

we  abhor  the  name  of  it,  {^  Paupertas  fugitur  :  totoque  arcessitur  orbe ) 

as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares,  woes,  labours  and  griev* 

ances  whatsoever.     To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any  pains ;  ( extremos 

currit  mercator  ad  Indos)  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  the 
world,  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazaid  of  our  lives ;  we  will  dive  to 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  •five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
nine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  the  five  zones,  and  both  extreams  of 
heat  and  cold  :  we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  our  selves,  swear 
and  lye,  damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rob, 
murder,  rather  than  endure  this  unsufferable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  so 
tyrannize,  crucifie,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For,  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men,  most  part,  esteemed 
according  to  their  means,  and  happy  as  they  are  rich  :  ^ubique  tanti  quis- 
que,  quantum  habuit,fuit.  If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  and  in  the  way  of  pre- 
ferment, who  but  he?  In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  man  be  wealthy,  no 
matter' how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  vertuously  en- 
dowed, or  villanously  inclined;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  an  usurer,  a 
villain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  sLucians  tyrant  on  whom  you  may 
look  with  less  security,  than  on  the  sun — so  that  he  be  rich  (and  liberal 
withall)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired,  adored,  reverenced,  and  highly 
^magnified.  The  rich  is  had  in  reputation,  because  of  his  goods  {Ecclus. 
10.  31)  :  he  shall  be  befriended;  for  riches  gather  many  friends  {Prov, 
19.  4)  : — multos  numerabit  amicos  ;  all  ^happiness  ebbs  and  flows  with  his 
money.  He  shaU  be  accounted  a  gracious  lord,  a  Meecenas,  a  benefactor,  a 
wise,  discreet,  a  proper,  a  valianjt,  a  fortunate  man,  of  a  generous  spirit, 
pullus  Jovis,  et  gallina  flius  albte,  a  hopeful,  a  good  man,  a  vertuous 
honest  man.  Quando  ego  te  Junonium  puerum,  et  matris  partum  vers 
aureum,  as  JTully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Ceesar,  and  an 
^heir  apparent  of  so  great  a  monarchy;  he  was  a  golden  child.  All 
^honour,  offices,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets,  are  put  upon 
him ;  omnes  omnia  bona  dicere ;  all  mens  eyes  are  upon  him,  *'  God  bless 
his  good  worahip !  his  honour!"  °*  every  man  speaks  well  of  him;    every 

•Com.  ad  Hebneos.  ^Put.  2.  sect.  8.  memb.  8.  'Quem,  ut  dUBdlem  morbum,  pueris  tradere 
formidamui.  Plut.  'Lucan.  1.  1.  *  As  In  the  silver  mines  In  Friburgh  In  Germany.  Fines  Morlson. 
'Euripides.  (Torn.  4.  dial.  M inore  periculo  solem  qoam  hunc  defizia  ocuUs  licet  Intueri.  ^  Omnia 
enim  res.  Virtus,  fama,  decus,  dlvina  numanaque»  pulchris  Dlvltiis  parent.  Hor.  Ser.  I.  2.  Sat.  3. 
Clams  erit,  fortis,  Justus,  sapiens  etiam  rex,  £t  quidquid  volet.  Hor.  '£t  genua,  et  formam,  regina 
Pecunia  donat.    Money  adds  spirits,  courage,  &c.       JEpist.  ult.  ad  Atticnm.  ^  Our  young  master,  a 

fine  towardly  gentleman,  (God  bless  him  !)  and  hopeAil.  Why  ?  he  is  heir  apparent  to  the  right  worshlp- 
fVil,  to  the  right  honourable,  &c.  '  O  numml,  nummi  1  vobis  hunc  prsestat  honorem.  ■■  Exlnde  sapere 
eum  omnes  oicimns,  ac  qulsque  fortunam  habet.    Plant.  Pseud. 
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man  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour,  and  protection, 
to  serve  him,  belong  unto  him ;  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themistocles  in 
the  Olympicks ;  if  he  speak,  (as  of  Herod)  vox  Deij  non  kominis  !  the  voice 
of  God,  not  of  man  !  All  the  graces,  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him : 
**  golden  fortune  accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him,  and  (as  to  those  Roman 
emperours)  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 

'  ■     ■» Secarft navlget  auri, 
Fortunamque  suo  temperet  arbitrio : 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasure :  jovial 
days,  splendor  and  magnificence,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things 
and  fat  of  the  land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows,  are 
at  his  command;  all  the  world  labours  for  him;  thousands  of  artificers 
are  his  slaves,  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  :  p  divines  (for 
Pythia  philippizal)  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  scholars,  are  his, 
wholly  devote  to  his  service.  Every  man  seeks  his  acquaintance,  his  kindred, 
to  match  with  him :  ^  though  he  be  an  aufe,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goos-cap, 
uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  when  and  whom  he  will ;  kunc  optant  generum 
rex  et  regina — he  is  an  excellent  '' match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my 
niece,  &c.  Quidquid  calcaverit  hie,  rosa  fiet ;  let  him  go  whither  he  will, 
trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  &c.  all  happiness  attends  him ;  every  man  is 
willing  to  entertain  him ;  he  sups  in  *  Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes ;  what 
preparation  is  made  for  his  ^  entertainment !  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  per- 
fumes, all  that  sea  and  land  afibrds.  What  cookery,  masking,  mirth,  to 
exhilarate  his  person ! 

"  Da  TreUo ;  pone  ad  Trebium ;  vis,  flrater,  ab  ilUa 
HIbua? 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 


'  dulda  poma, 

Et  qacMcuaque  feret  coitus  tlbi  ftmdtu  honorea. 
Ante  Larem  guBtet  venerabilior  Lare  dives. 


Sweet  apples,  and  whatever  thy  fields  afford, 
Before  tiie  God  be  serr'd,  let  serve  thy  Lord. 


What  sport  will  your  honour  have?  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling, 
bulls,  bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fidlers,  jesters,  &c.  they 
are  at  your  good  worships  command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  tar- 
rasses,  galleries,  cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at 
hand  ;  ''in  aureis  lac,  vinum  in  argenfeis,  adolescentulce  ad  nutum  specioscBj 
wine,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkic  paradise,  an  heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he 
be  a  silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  bom  to 
fortunes,  (as  I  have  said)  ^jure  ktereditario  sapere  jubetur,  he  must  have 
honour  and  office  in  his  course ;  ^  nemo  nisi  dives,  honore  dignus  (Ambros. 
Ojffic,  21);  none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it;  at  que  esto  quid- 
quid  Servius  aut  Labeo,  Get  money  enough,  and  command  '  kingdoms, 
provinces,  armies,  hearts,  hand,  and  affections;  thou  shalt  have  popes, 
patriarks,  to  be  thy  chaplains  and  parasites;  thou  shalt  have  (Tamberlain- 
like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be  thy  landresses,  emperours  thy 
foot-stools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great  Alexander,  Babel  towers, 
pyramids,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  &c.  command  heaven  and  earth,  and  tell 
the  world  it  is  thy  vassal ;  auro  emitur  diadema,  argento  coelum  panditur, 
denarius  philosophum  conducit,  nummusjus  cogit,  obelus  liter atum  pascit, 
metallum  sanitaiem  conciliat,  <bs  amicos  conglutinat.  And  therefore,  not 
without  good  cause,  John  Medices,  that  rich  Florentine,  when  he  lay  upon 

■  Anrea  Fortana  piincipum  cuUctiUs  reponi  solita.  JuUus  CapitoUnns,  vlti  Antonini.  *  Petronlus. 
P  Theologi  opnlentis  adhserent,  Jurisperitl  pecunlosis,  literati  nummosis,  liberalibus  artifices.  4  Maltl 
ilium  Juvenes,  multie  petiere  pnellfe.  '  Dummodo  sit  dives,  barbaroa  ille  placet.  •  Plut.  In  LncuUo. 
A  rich  chamber  so  called.  *  Panis  pane  melior.  "  Jjuv.  Sat.  6.  *  Hor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  *  Bohemus,  de 
Turds ;  et  Bredenbadi.  >  Euphormio.  f  Qui  pecuniam  habent,  elatl  sunt  animis,  lofty  spirits, 
brave  men  at  arms }  all  rich  men  are  generous,  comvgious,  &c.  >  Nummos  ait.  Pro  me  nubat  Comnbia 
Bonue. 
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bis  deatfa*bedy  calling  his  sods  Cosmus  and  Laurence  before  bim,  amongst 
other  sober  sayings,  repeated  this,  Animo  quieto  digrediovy  quod  vos  sanos  et 
divites  post  me  relinquam;  it  doth  me  good  to  think  yet,  though  I  be  dying, 
that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  children,  sound  and  rick :  for  wealth  sways 
all.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  among  those  Lacedeemonian  senators  of  Lycurgus 
in  Plutarch — he  preferred  that  deserved  best,  was  most  vertuous  and  worthy 
of  the  place  ;  ^?wt  swiftness,  or  strength,  or  wealth,  or  friends,  carry ed  it 
in  those  dayes ;  but  inter  optimos  oplimus,  inter  temperantes  temperantissi^ 
mits,  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  they 
list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greatness.  **  They  may  freely  trespass,  and 
do  ^  they  please;  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  as  mutter 
f^inst  them ;  there  is  nb  notice  taken  of  it ;  they  may  securely  do  it,  live 
after  their  own  laws,  and,  fi>r  their  money,  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeem 

their  sonls  from  purgatory  and  hell  it  self, clausum  possidet  area  Jovem. 

Let  them  be  Epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  Machiavelians,  (as  often  they 
are)  ^Et  quamvis  perjurus  erit,  sine  gente,  cruentus,  they  may  go  to  heaven 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle ;  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonized 
for  saints,  they  shdl  be  *^  honourably  interred  in  Mausolean  tombs,  com- 
mended by  poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statutes  erected  to 

their  names e  manibus  illis  nascentur  viola.     If  he  be  bountiful  in 

his  life,  and  liberal  at  his  death,  he  shall  have  one  to  swear  (as  he  did 
by  Claudius  the  emperour  in  Tacitus)  he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be 
miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral.  Ambubaiarum  collegia,  j-c.  Trimalchionis 
Topanta,  in  Petronius,  rectd  in  coelum  abiit,  went  right  to  heaven ;  (a  base 
quean ;  *  thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once  in  thy  misery  to  have  a  penny  from 
her)  and  why?  modio  nummos  metiit,  she  measured  her  money  by  the  bushel. 
These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most 
part  seeming  rich ;  let  him  have  but  a  good  ^outside,  he  carries  it,  and  shall 
be  adored  for  a  God,  as  k  Cyrus  was  amongst  the  Persians,  ob  splendidum 
apparatum,  for  his  gay  tyres.  Now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their 
cloaths :  in  our  gullish  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would  give 
place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming  him  some  gn&at  wor- 
shipful man,  believe  it,  if  you  shall  examine  his  estate,  he  will  likely  be 
proved  a  serving  man  of  no  great  note,  my  ladies  tavlor,  his  lordships  barber, 
or  some  such  giUU,  a  Fastidius  Biisk,  Sir  PetroneJl  Flash,  a  meer  out-side. 
Only  this  respect  is  given  him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes,  he  may  call  for 
what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  outward  habit. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  {Prov.  15.  15)  all  his  dayes  are 
iniserable ;  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected,  and  forsaken,  poor  ih 
purse,  poor  in  spirit:  Sprout  res  nobis  fluit,  ita  et  animus  se  habet: 
'money  gives  life  and  soul.  Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  well 
deservmg,  noble  by  birth,  arid  of  excellent  good  parts ;  yet,  in  that  he  is 
poor,  unlikely  to  rise.  Come  to  honour,  office,  or  good  means,  he  is  con- 
temned, neglected ;  frustra  sapit,  inter  literas  esurit,  amicus  molestus,  ^  If 
he  speak,  what  babler  is  this  ?  (Ecclus.)  his  nobility  without  wealth  is  ^pro- 
jectd  vilior  alga,  and  he  not  esteemed,  Nos  viles  pulli,  nati  infelicibus  ovis ; 
if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and 
vile  drudges ;  "  for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked. 


•Non  ftdt  spnd  oMirtalet  nllwii  esoeUentios  ceituneni  non  inter  cetcret  celerrlmo,  non  inter  roboatot 
&c        kQoidqui^     ' 
nadlaoe  dm  ;.PMip«ria  «4  Auiu  tIx  est  ex  miUibue  wiiu.       •  Et  modo  qui  Aiit  >  Ignoecat  mihl  eeniui 


lobiutlflslmo,  «c        ^  Qnidquid  lifaet  Ucet.        *  Hor.  Sat.  5.  lib.  2.        '  Cam  moritar  dives,  ooncnnrent 


nadlaoe  dres  ;.mipena  «a  nuns  tix  est  ex  muuDos  nnns.  •  t.\  mooo  qui  rait  ?  ignoecat  mini  eenhis 
tans  I.  nohdeses  d*.  mabu  ^oa  aommos  «odpere. .  ^  He  that  wears  elUc,  sattin.  vehet,  and  gold  lace, 
mnat  neafla^bea  Mitleman.  »  Kat  eaitgnlaatqnafpM»ii  pecuola  mottaMlws.  hEiari^dea.-  'Xta^e 
|ilion, Cyropad  LJ..     >Jn.taaBi  lam  eat  ftniwMa  p—po.    Iwf*       'Hor.       •  Bfam  oat ofKadieM ;  et 


bdlfera  aceleetqin  eiea.    Set.  Menip 
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an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore :  say  poor,  and  say  all :  they  are  born 
to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens  like  juments,  pistum  stereiis  comedere^ 
with  Ulysses  companions,  and  (as  Chremylus  objected  in  Aristophanes) 
^salem  lingerCy  lick  salt,  to  empty  jakes,  fay  channels,  ^  carry  out  dirt  and 
dunghils,  sweep  chimnies,  rub  horse-heels,  &c.  I  say  nothing  of  Turks 
galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  Pand  sold  like  juments,  or  those  African 
negroes,  or  poor  ^  Indian  drudges,  qui  indies  hinc  inde  deferendis  oneribus 
occumbunt ;  nam  quod  apud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunt,  trahunt,  8fc,  id  omne 
misellis  Indis,  Sfc.  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and,  though  earst  spruce,  now 
rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor ;  *  immundas  fortunas  eequum  est  squalorem 
seqni ;  it  is  ordinarily  so.  *  Others  eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  drudge ; 
*  servilis  et  misera  gens  nihil  recusare  audet ;  a  servile  generation,  that  dari^ 
refuse  no  task. 


'  Hens  tti,  Dore, 


Cape  hoc  flabellum,  ventulum  hul  Adto,  dun  lanunna, 

sirrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash  :  and  bid  your  fellow  get  him  up 
betimes  in  the  morning ;  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run  fifty  miles  a  foot  to 
morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress ;  Sosia  ad  pistrinam ;  Sosia 
shall  tarry  at  home,  and  grind  mault  all  day  long ;  Tristan  thresh.  Thus 
are  they  commanded,  being  indeed,  some  of  them,  as  so  many  foot-stools 
for  rich  men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horse  back,  or  as  ^  walls 
for  them  to  piss  on.  They  are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  super- 
stitious ideots,  nasty,  unclean,  lowsie,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble ;  . 
and  as  ^Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africk,  naturd  viiiores 
sunt,  nee  apud  suos  duces  majore  in  pretio  quam  si  canes  essent :  base  by 
nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  ^miseram,  laboriosam,  calamity 
osam  vitam  agunt,  et  inopem,  infelicem ;  rudiores  asinis,  ut  e  brutis  plane 
natos  dicas:  no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense, 
nought  but  barbarism  amongst  them  ;  belluino  more  vivunt,  neque  calceos 
gestant^  neque  vestes :  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  go  bare-footed  and 
bare-legged,  the  soals  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as  horse  hoofs,  (as  ^  l>'adzi* 
vilius  observed  at  Damiata  in  Egypt)  leading  a  laborious,  miserable,  wretched, 
unhappy  life,  '  like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse  (for  a  *  Spaniard  in 
lucatan  sold  three  Indian  boyes  for  a  cheese,  and  an  hundred  negro  slaves 
for  an  horse)  :  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summum  bonum  a  pot  of  ale. 
There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not  undergo  :  inter  illos 
plerique  latrinas  evacuant ;  alii  culinariam  curant ;  alii  si abularios  agunt ^ 
urinatores ;  et  id  genus  similia  exercent,  Sfc.  like  those  people  that  dwell  in 
the  ^Alps,  chimney-sweepers,  jakes-farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant  rogues, 
they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread  to 
eat :  for  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  ^  beggery,  fulsom  nastiness, 
squalor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst,  pedicu' 
lorum  et  pulicum  numerum  (as  ^  he  well  followed  it  in  Aristophanes)  fleas 
and  lice  ?  pro  pallio  vestem  laceram,  et  pro  pulvinari  lapidem  bene  magnum 
ad  caput,  rags  for  his  ray  men  t,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedrd, 
ruptat  caput  umce,  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block,  for  a  chair, 
*  et  malvcB  ramos  pro  panihus  comedit,  he  drinks  water,  and  hves  on  wort 

■  Plant,  act.  4.  •  NaUiim  tarn  barbaram,  tain  tII*  mamu  est,  quod  non  hxbcMlaaime  oUrr  relit  gem 
▼iUasima.  p  Laiulut»  orat.  In  Hispaniam.  *i  Laet.  descrip.  American.  '  Plantns.  ■  Leo  Afer,  ca. 
nit.  i.  1.  Edunt,  non  ut  bene  vlvant.  Bed  ut  fortiter  laborent.  Heinaius.  *  Muneter  de  nistidB  6er* 
manin,  Coamoe.  cap.  27.  lib.  8.  "  Ter.  Eunuch.  '  Pauper  pariea  factus,  quern  caniculae  commlngant. 
*  XJb.  1.  cap.  ttlt.  *  Deoa  omnea  llUs  infensos  dlcerea ;  tam  pannosi,  fame  flractl,  tot  aaafdue  malla  affi- 
duntnr,  taaiquam  pecora  qulbua  aplcndor  rationia  emortuua.  y  Peregrin.  Hleroa.  ■  Nihil  omnino 
meliorem  yitam  degunt,  qiuim  tens  in  ailria,  Jumenta  In  tenrla.  Leo.  Afer.  •  Bartholomseua  a  Caaa. 
^  Ortelina  in  HelveUa.  Qui  habitant  hi  CsealA  yalie  ut  plurimum  latoroi  In  Oacellft  valle  cultromm  fabri, 
ftuaarii  In  VigftiS,  sordJdum  genua  hominnm,  qaod  repnrgandia  caminJa  vfctum  parat.  •  I  write  not 
tUi,  aiif  wayes  to  npbnid,  or  acoflb  at.  or  mJtuae  poor  men,  hot  rather  C6  oondote  lODd  pity  ttitaa;  by  ex- 
pwaing,  ftc.       *  Coramylnav  act.  4.  Plot. 
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leaves,  pulse,  like  a  hogg,  or  scraps  like  a  dog :  ut  nunc  nobis  vita  afficitur^ 
quis  non  putabit  insaniam  esse,  infelicitatemgue?  (as  Chremylus  concludes 
his  speech)  as  we  poor  men  live  now  adayes,  who  will  not  take  our  life  to  be 
•  infelicity,  misery,  and  madness? 

If  they  be  of  little  better  condition  than  those  base  villains,  hunger- 
starved  beggars,  wandring  rogues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day-labouring 
drudges,  yet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed  upon  by  ^poling  officers  for 
breaking  laws,  by  their  tyrannizing  landlords,  so.  flead  and  fleeced  by  per- 
petual s  exactions,  that  though  they  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  their 
Genius,  they  ^  cannot  live  in  some  countries ;  but  what  they  have  is  in- 
stantly taken  from  them ;  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  bie  drudges,  to 
maintain  their  poor  families,  their  trouble  and  anxiety,  takes  away  their 
sleep  {Sirac.  31.  I);  it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives:  when  they  have 
taken  all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  cast 
behind  by  sickness,  or  overtaken  with  years,  no  man  pities  them ;  hard- 
hearted and  merciless,  uncharitable  as  they  are,  they  leave  them  so  dis- 
tressed, to  beg,  steal,  murmur,  and  *  rebel,  or  else  starve.  The  feeling  and 
fear  of  this  misery  compelled  those  old  Romans,  whom  Menenius  Agrippa 
pacified,  to  resist  their  govemours — outlaws,  and  rebels  in  most  places,  to 
take  up  seditious  armes ;  and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uproars,  murmurings, 
seditions,  rebellions,  thefts,  murders,  jarrs  and  contentions  in  every  common- 
wealth, grudging,  repining,  complaining,  discontent  in  each  private  family, 
because  they  want  means  to  live  according  to  their  callings,  bring  up  their 
children ;  it  breaks  their  hearts,  they  cannot  do  as  they  would.  No  greater 
misery  than  for  a  lord  to  have  a  knights  hving,  a  gentleman  a  yeomans,  not 
to  be  able  to  live  as  his  birth  and  place  requires.  Poverty  and  want  are 
generally  corrosive  to  all  kinds  of  men,  especially  to  such  as  have  been  in 
good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed,  J  nobly  bom,  liberally 
brought  up,  and,  by  some  disaster,  and  casualty,  miserably  dejected.  For 
the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  they  have  base  minos  correspon- 
dent— like  beetles,  e  stercore  orti,  e  stercore  victus^  in  stercore  delicium — as 
they  were  obscurely  bom  and  bred,  so  they  dehght  and  live  in  obscenity; 
they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched  with  it.  Angustas  animas  angusto  in  pec- 
tore  versant.  Yea  (that  which  is  no  small  cause  of  their  torments)  if  once 
they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows,  most  part  neg- 
lected, and  left  unto  themselves ;  ^  as  poor  Terence  in  Rome  was  by  Scipio, 
Leelius,  and  Furius,  his  great  and  noble  friends, 


Nihil  PnbliuB  I  Tres  per  idem  tempus  qui  agitabant  nobiles  facilllme. 


Sdpio  proAdt,  nil  d  LeeUus,  nil  Forios,  |  Horum  llle  operAnedomum  quldemhabnit  conductttiam. 

Tis  generally  so  :  Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris ;  he  is  left  cold  and 
comfortless  ;  Nullus  ad  amissas  ibit  amicus  opes;  all  flee  from  him,  as  from 
a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fall  on  their  heads,  Prov.  19.  4.  Poverty  sepa- 
rates them  from  their  '  neighbours : 

•  Dum  fortnna  fkret,  Tultum  servatia,  amid :  I  Whllat  fortune  fiiTour'd,  Mends,  you  smil'd  on  me  : 

Cum  ceddit,  turpi  vertitia  ora  fug4.  |  But,  when  the  fled,  a  firiend  I  could  not  see. 

Which  is  worse  yet,  if  he  be  poor,  °  every  man  contemns  him,  insults  over 
him,  oppresseth  him,  scoffs  at,  aggravates  his  misery. 

0  Qttum  coepit  quasaata  domua  aubsidere,  partea         I  When  once  the  tottering  house  begins  to  shrink, 
In  proclinatas  omne  recnmblt  onus.  |  Thither  comes  all  the  weight  by  an  instinct. 

*  Paupertas  durum  onus  miseris  mortalibus.  f*  Vezat  censure  columbas.  c  Deux  ace  non  possunt,  et 
f£r  cinque  solvere  nolunt :  Omnibus  est  notum  qualre  ire  solvere  totum.  ^  Scandia,  AfHca,  Lituanla, 
'  Montaigne,  in  his  Essayes,  speaks  of  certain  Indians  In  France,  that  being  asked  how  they  liked  the 
countrey,  wondered  how  a  few  rich  men  could  keep  so  many  poor  men  in  subjection,  that  they  did  not 
cut  their  throata.  i  Augustus  animas  animoso'lnpectore  versans.  ^  Donatns,  vlt.  ejus.  >  Prov.  19.  7. 
Tnough  he  be  instant,  yet  they  will  not.  ■  Petronlus.  "  Non  est,  qui  doleat  vloem  :  ut  Petrus  Chris- 
tum, Jurant  se  hominem  non  novlsse.       *  Ovid.  In  Trist. 
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Nay,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest  friends :  (Prov.  19.  7) 
his  brethren  hate  him,  if  he  be  poor  :  ^omnes  vicini  oderunt,  his  neighbours 
hate  him  (Prov.  14. 20) :  ^omnes  me  noti  ac  ignoli  deserunt,  (as  he  complained 
in  the  comedy)  friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most  grievous, 
poverty  makes  men  ridiculous  : 

Nil  habet  tnfeliz  pauperUs  durlos  In  ne, 
Qaam  quod  rtdiculos  homines  Aiclt : 

they  must  endure  ^jests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in 
good  part  to  get  a  meals  meat : 

'  Magnum  pauperies  opprobrium  Jubet 
Quidyu  et  ftcere  et  pati. 

He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  (cum  desipientibus  desipere,  saith  *  Eu- 
ripides) slave,  villain,  drudge,  to  get  a  poor  living,  apply  himself  to  each 
man's  humours,  to  win  and  please,  &c.  and  be  buffeted,  when  he  hath  all  done 
(as  Ulysses  was  by  Melanthius  Un  Homer,)  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over, 
for  ^ potentiorum  stultitia  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter 
against  it.  He  must  turn  rogue  and  villain ;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  necessiias 
cogit  ad  turpia ;  poverty  alone  makes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitours, 
assassinates,  {because  of  poverty,  we  have  sinned,  Ecclus,  27.  1 )  swear  and  for- 
swear, bear  felse  witness,  lye,  dissemble,  anything,  as  I  say,  to  advantage  them- 
selves, and  to  relieve  their  necessities  :  "^culpte  scelerisque  magistra  est :  when 
a  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 


-ti  miseram  fortuna  Sinonem 


Fioxlt,  vanum  etiam  mendacemque  improbe  finget : 

he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  countrey,  turn  Turk,  forsake  religion,  ab- 
jure God  and  all :  nulla  tam  horrenda  proditio,  quam  illi  lucri  caussd  (saith 
*  Leo  Afer)  pcrpcf rare  nolint,  *  Plato  therefore  calls  poverty  thievish,  sa- 
crilegious, filthy,  wicked,  and  mischievous  ;  and  well  he  might;  for  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  otherwise  (had  he  not  been  in  want)  to  take  bribes, 
to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand, 
&c.  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful,  uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help 
his  present  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great 
men  tyrannize,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures, 
physicians  harpyes,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  lyars,  honest  men 
thieves,  devout  assassinates,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters, 
and  themselves,  middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge, 
murmur,  and  complain.  A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some 
miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  to  make  them- 
selves blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their 
limbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus  Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of 
Bruges,  (praxi  rerum  criminal,  e.  112)  hath  some  notable  examples  of  such 
counterfeit  cranks ;  and  every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
amongst  us;  we  have  dummerers,  Abraham  men,  &c.  And  (that  which 
is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  enfqrceth  them,  through  anguish  and  wearisomness, 
of  their  Hves,  to  make  away  themselves :  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned, 
&c.  than  to  live  without  means. 

7  In  mare  cetiferam,  ne  te  premat  aapera  egestas, 
Deaili,  et  a  celsis  corrae,  Cyme,  JugiB. 

Much  better  *tlfl  to  break  thy  neck,         I         Than  suffer  irksome  porerty:— 
Or  drown  thyself  i*th'  sea,  |  Go  make  thy  self  away. 

A  Sybarite  of  old  (as  I  find  it  registered  in  "Athenseus),  mpTpin^  in  Phiditiis 
in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lace- 

«Horat.  PTer.  Ennuchus,  act.  2.  iQuid  quod  materiam  pmebat  caussamque  jocandi.  Si  toga 
sordida  sit ?  Jut.  Sat.  2.  'Hor.  Mn  Phoenis.  ^Odyss.  17.  "Idem.  *Mantuan.  «De 
AfiicS,  lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  '4.  de  legibus.  Furaclssima  paupertas,  sacrilega,  turpis,  flag^tlosa,  omnium 
malorum  opifex.  rTheognis.  'Dipnosophist.  lib.  \2.     Millies  potius  moriturum  (si  quif  sibi 

mente  constaret)  quam  tam  vilis  et  terumnosi  rictCa  communlonem  habere. 
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deemonians  were  valiant  men;ybr  his  party  he  would  rather  run  upon' a 
swords  point  (and  so  would  any  man  in  his  wits),  than  live  with  such  base 
diet,  or  lead  so  wretched  a  life,  *In  Japonia,  *tis  a  common  thing  to  stifle 
their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abort ;  whicli  Aristotle  com- 
mends. In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China,  ^  the  mother  strangles  her 
child,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or 
have  it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do.  Arnobius  {lib.  7.  adversus 
^en^ef),  ^Lactantius(/i6.  5.  cap,  9),  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans :  they  did  expose  their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle,  or 
knock  out  their  brains  against  a  stone,  in  such  cases.  If  we  may  give  credit 
to  ^  Munster,  amongst  us  Christians,  in  Lituania  they  voluntarily  mancipate 
and  sell  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children,  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger 
and  beggery :  'many  make  away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apicius,  the 
Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left, 
murdered  himself,  for  fear  he  should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in 
his  medicinal  observations,  hath  a  memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of 
Lovain,  that,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy,  and,  in  a 
discontented  humour,  massacred  themselves ;  another  of  a  merchant,  learned, 
wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but,  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss 
at  seas,  would  not  be  perswaded  but  (as  ^Ventidius,  in  the  poet)  he  should 
die  a  begger.  In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  that, 
though  they  have  good  s  parts,  they  cannot  shew  or  make  use  of  them ;  ^  ab 
inopid  ad  virtu  tern  obsepta  est  via ;  'tis  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  *rise ; 

Hand  fadle  ememnt,  quorum  vlrtattbiiB  obttat 
Res  angusta  doml: 

the  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  his  words  are  not  heard  (Eccles.  6. 
19) ;  his  works  are  rejected,  contemned  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of  the 
author ;  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  hkely  take 

i  Nulla  placere  dlu»  neque  virere,  cannlna  possunt, 
Quse  scribnntur  aquK  potoribns. 

Poor  men  cannot  please  :  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are 
vilified  in  the  worlds  esteem :  amittunt  consilium  in  re,  which  Gnatho  long 
since  observed.  Sapiens  crepidas  sibi  nunquam,  nee  soleas,  fecit ;  a  wise 
man  never  cobbled  shoes ;  as  he  said  of  old ;  but  how  doth  he  prove  it !  I 
am  sure  we  find  it  otherwise  in  our  dayes;  ^pruinosis  horret  facundia  pannis. 
Homer  himself  must  beg,  if  he  want  means,  and  (as,  by  report,  sometimes  he 
did)  ^  go  from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a  company  ofboyes  about 
him.  This  common  misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  them  dis- 
content and  melancholy,  as  ordinarily  they  are,  wayward,  pievish,  like  a 
weary  traveller,  (for  "  Fames  et  mora  bilem  in  nares  conciunt)  still  mur- 
muring and  repining.  Ob  inopiam  morosi  sunt,  quibus  est  male,  as 
Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  that  comical  poet  well  seconds — 

■  Omnes,  aulbua  rea  sunt  minus  secundn*  nesdo  quomodo 
Suspicion,  ad  contnmeliam  omnia  acdptunC  magis } 
Propter  suam  impotentiam  se  credunt  negllgi : 

if  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake ;  they 
think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery ;  and  therefore  many 
generous  spirits,  in  such  cases,  withdraw  themselves  from  all  company,  as 
that  comedian  ®  Terence  is  said  to  have  done  :  when  he  perceived  himself  to 

■Gasper  VUelaJesulU,  eplst.  Japon.  lib.  ^ Mat.  Biceius,  expedit.  in  Slnas,  lib.  1.  c.8.  *Vo8 

Roman!  procreatoa  fiUos  feris  et  canibos  exponltis,  nunc  strangulatls,  vel  in  saxum  elidltls,  &c. 
*  Cosmog.  4.  lib.  cap.  22.  Vendunt  liberos  vlctu  carentes,  tamquam  pecora,  interdum  et  sclpsoa,  at 
apud  divltes  satureotur  dbls.  •  Vel  bonorum  desperatione  vel  malorum  perpeasione  fhurti  et  fatl- 
gatl,  plures  ylolentas  manus  sibl  inferunt.  'Hor.         irlngenio  poteram  superaa  volltare  per  arcesj 

iJt.me  ptnma  lerat,  aic  grare  mersit  onus.  ^Terent.  <  Juvenal.  Sat.  8.  i  Hor.  Sat.  3.  lib.  1. 
k  P^tronlut.  <  Herodotus,  viti  ^um.  Scallgier,  Id  poet.  Potentlorum  ndea  ostlAtlm  adiens,  aliould 
tedplebat,  eaaena  carmina  sua,  cQbaomitante  eum  puerortttt  choro.  "Plautus,  Ampb.  "Telr. 
Act.  4.  Seen.  8.  Adelph.  Heglo.         •  Donat.  «ltl  ^)oa. 
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be  forsaken  and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a  base 
town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably  dyed  : 

ad  summam  Inopiam  redactus : 
Itaque  e  conspectu  omnium  abllt,  Oraedae  In  terrain  ultimam. 

Neither  is  it  without  cause ;  for  we  see  men  commonly  respected  according 
to  their  means,  (p  an  dives  sit^  omnes  qucerunt ;  nemo,  an  bonus)  and  vilified 
if  they  be  in  bad  clothes.  ^  Philopoemen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood, 
because  he  was  so  homely  attired.  ^  Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end 
of  Cflccilius  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside.  '  Dante,  that  famous  Italian 
poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean,  could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down 
at  a  feast.  Gnatho  scorned  his  old  familiar  friend,  because  of  his  apparel; 
^  hominem  video  pannis  annisque  obsitum ;  kic  ego  ilium  contempsi  pr<B  me. 
King  Perseus,  overcome,  sent  a  letter  to  "  Paullus  ^milius  the  Roman  general, 
**  Perseus  P,  Consuli  S"  but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  tacite  exprobrans 
Jbrtunam  suam  (saith  mine  author),  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune. 
*  Carolus  Pugnax,  that  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  late  Duke 
of  Exeter,  exil'd,  run  afler  his  horse  like  a  lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of 
him :  ^'tis  the  common  fashion  of  the  world :  so  that  such  men  as  are  poor 
may  Justly  be  discontent,  melancholy,  and  complain  of  their  present  misery : 
and  all  may  pray  with  "Solomon,  Give  me,  0  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty ; 
feed  ine  with  food  convenient  for  me. 

SvBSECT.  VTI. — An  heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy, 

Death  of  Friends,  Losses,  S^c, 

Ik  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wander,  the  more  intricate 
I  find  the  passage ;  multce  ambages ;  and  new  causes,  as  so  many  by-paths, 
offer  themselves  to  be  discussed.  To  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work, 
and  fitter  for  Theseus :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thred,  and  point  only  at 
Bome  few  of  the  chiefest. 

Death  of  Friends.]  Amongst  which ,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  challenge 
a  first  place.  Mvlti  tristantur  (as  y  Vives  well  observes)  post  delicias,  c  on 
vivia,  diesfestos ;  many  are  melancholy  after  a  feast,  holy-day,  merry-meeting, 
or  some  pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  compank>ns ;  some,  at  the 
departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and 
look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a  child  takes  on,  that  goes  to 
acbool  after  hohdayes.  Ut  me  levdrat  tuus  adventus,  sic  discessus  afflixit, 
(which  *Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me  as  thy 
departure  washar^h.  Montanus  (consil,  132)  makes  mention  ofacountrey* 
woman,  that,  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  me^ 
lancholy  for  many  years ;  and  Trallianus,  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  absence 
of  her  husband ;  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives ;  if 
their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his 
hour,  they  take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears ;  "  he  is  either  robbed  or 
dead ;  some  mischance  or  other  has  surely  befaln  him  f  they  cannot  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  mind,  till  they  see  him  again .  If  parting  of  friends,  absence 
alone,  can  work  such  violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must 
eternally  be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet  again  ?  This  is  so  grievous 
a  torment  for  the  time,  that  it  ts^es  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extin- 
guishes all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclamations, 

'  9ZmtpldB»,  %nnUnh.  titk  «)im.  'Vlt.  T«r.  •OMMtiiu,  Ub.  8.  e.  21.  de  lale.  (Ter. 
EoBWdt.  Act. 8. Scia.  3.  •  Lfr. dee. 0.  1. 2.  ^CoMliwiia.  « Hclhai hattk 51. Mr  iaandi domla^ 
J»aan.tlMa  oCbcte»  Moma  lOm  that  httb  laaa,  iod  la  a  better  man.  «  Pkov.  M.  &  7  De  aaAmA, 
cap.  de  BHBfwe.        '  Ub.  12.  tifiat. 
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(O  dulce  germen  matris  I  o  sanguis  meus  ! 
Eheu  J  tepentes,  &c. o  flos  tener !) 

howling,  roaring,  many  bitter  pangs, 

"  (Lamentls  gemituque  et  femineo  ululatu 
Tecta  firemunt) 

and  by  frequent  meditation  extends  so  far  sometimes,  •»  they  think  they  see 
their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,  obversantes  imagines,  as  Con- 
ciliator confesseth  he  saw  his  mothers  ghost  presenting  herself  still  before  him. 
Quod  nimis  miseri  volunt,  hoc  facile  credunt ;  still,  still,  still,  that  good 
father,  that  good  son,  that  good  wife,  that  dear  friend,  runs  in  their  minds  : 
totus  animus  hac  und  cogitatione  defixus  est,  all  the  year  long,  as  «  Pliny 
complains  to  Romanus,  methinks  I  see  Virginius,  I  hear  Virginias,  I  talk 
with  Virginius,  Sfc. 

*  Te  sine,  tw  misero  mihl,  lllia  nigra  videntur, 
Palientesque  rosse,  nee  dulce  rubens  hyacinthus ; 
Nullos  nee  myrtus,  nee  laurus,  spirat,  odores. 

Tliey  that  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  so  furiously  carryed  headlong  by 
the  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  women  otherwise 
oftentimes  forget  themselves,  and  weep  like  children  many  moneths  together] 
as  « if  that  they  to  water  would,  and  will  not  be  comforted.     They  are  gone  I 
they  are  gone !  Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo  !  what  shall  I  do  ? 


Quls  dablt  in  lacrymas  fontem  mihl  ?  quis  satis  altos 
Accendet  gemltus,  et  acerbo  verba  dolori  ? 
Exhaurit  pletas  oculus,  et  hlantia  fWmgit 


Pectora,  nee  plenos  avldo  sinit  edere  queatus 
Magna  adeo  Jactura  premit,  &c. 


Fountains  of  tears  who  gires  ?  who  lends  me  groans,  I      Mine  eyes  are  dry,  my  breast  in  pieces  torn  • 
Deep  sighs,  sufficient  to  express  my  moans  ?  |      My  loss  so  great,  I  cannot  enough  mourn.   ' 

So  Stroza  filius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedium,  bewails  his  fathers 
death ;  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  other  matters  (as  he  confesseth)  but 
not  in  this ;  he  yields  wholly  to  sorrow,  ' 

Nunc,  fateor,  do  terga  malls ;  mens  ilia  fatisdt, 
IndomituB  quondam  vigor  et  constantla  mentis. 

How  doth  ^  Quintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  to  despair  almost ! 
Cardan  laments  his  only  child,  in  his  book  de  libris  propriis,  and  elsewhere, 
in  many  other  of  his  tracts,  «  St.  Ambrose  his  brothers  death !  {an  ego  possum 
non  cogitare  de  te,  aut  sine  lacrymis  cogitare  ?  0  amari  dies  !  o  flebiles 
noctes!)  Sfc.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  noble  Pulcheria!  {0  decorem,  Sfc. 
flos  recens,  pullulans,  Sfc)  Alexander,  a  man  of  a  most  invincible  courage', 
after  Hepheestions  death  (as  Curtius  relates),  triduum  jacuit  ad  moriendum 
obstinatus,  lay  three  dayes  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate  to  dye  with 
him,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.  The  woman  that  communed 
with  Esdras  (lib.  2.  cap.  10),  when  her  son  fell  down  dead, /erf  into  the 
field,  and  would  not  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolve-f  to  remain,  neither 
to  eat  nor  drink,  but  mourn  and  fast  until  she  dyed.  Rachel  wept  for  her 
children,  and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not  (Matt.  2.  18). 
So  did  Adrian  the  emperour  bewail  his  AntinoUs ;  Hercules,  Hylas ;  Orpheus 
Eurydice;  David,  Absolon  (O  my  dear  son  Absolon);  Austin,  his  mother 
Monica ;  Niobe,  her  children,  insomuch,  that  the  ^  poets  feigned  her  to  be 
turned  into  a  stone,  as  being  stupified  through  the  extremity  of  grief. 
*  Mgeus,  signo  lugubrijilii  constematus,  in  mare  se  prcecipitem  dedit,  im- 
patient of  sorrow  for  his  sons  death,  drowned  himself.  Our  late  physicians 
are  full  of  such  examples.  Montanus  (consiL  242)  J  had  a  patient  troubled 
with  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  husbands  death,  many  years  too'ether : 
Trincavellius  (/.  1.  c.  14)  hath  such  another,  almost  in  despair,  after  his 

^.'-Z'?'  **J5°*      i^*5".t"!f*°*"  ^!^  Mtantes,  et  Alios.  &c.  Marcellus  I>onatu8.         'Eplst.  1.  2. 
Vlrglnium  yideo,  audio  j  deAinctum  coglto,  alloquor.       *  Calphumlus  Gnecus.       •  Chancer        rPrmfM 
*?•.?•     ,«"b.deob|tuSatyrifratri..        •'OvTd.Met.        'WriacdS?^     i  NowS^itTona^.' 
cnoilca  OD  mortem  marltl. 
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^  mothers  departure,  ut  se  ferme  prcBcipitem  darety  and  ready  through  dis- 
traction to  make  away  himself;  and  (in  his  iifteenth  counsel)  tells  a  story  of 
one  fifty  years  of  age,  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mothers  death ;  and, 
cured  by  Phalopius,  fell  many  years  after  into  a  relapse,  by  the  sudden  death 
of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never  after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of 
this  passion  is  so  violent  sometimes,  that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities. 
Vespasians  death  was  pittifiilly  lamented  all  over  the  Roman  empire ;  totus 
orbis  lugebat,  saith  Aurelius  Victor.  Alexander  commanded  the  battlements 
of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and  horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off, 
and  many  common  souldiers  to  be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hepheestions 
death ;  which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars :  when  ^  a  great  Cham 
dyeth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain,  men  and  horses,  all  they  meet ; 
and,  among  those  ™  pagan  Indians,  their  wives  and  servants  voluntarily  dye 
with  them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after  his  depar- 
ture, that  (as  Jovius  gives  out)  ^  communis  salus,  publica  hilaritaSy  the  com- 
mon safety,  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty,  died  with  him ; 
tamquam  eodem  sepulcro  cum  Leone  condita  lugebantur ;  for  it  was  a  golden 
age  whilst  he  lived ;  °  but,  after  his  decease,  an  iron  season  succeeded,  barbara 
viSf  et  foeda  vastitaSy  et  dira  malorum  omnium  incommoda,  wars,  plagues, 
vastity,  discontent.  When  Augustus  Csesar  dyed,  saith  Paterculus,  orbis 
ruinam  timueramuSy  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our  heads. 
PBudeeus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  twelfth  his  death,  tarn  subita 
mutatiOy  ut  qui  prius  digito  ccelum  attingere  videbantur,  nunc  humi  dere- 
pente  serpere,  sideratos  esse  dicer es,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a 
sudden,  as  if  they  had  been  planet  strucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground ; 

4  GoncuMls  ceddere,  aniznis,  ceu  firondlbus  Ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsis 

they  look't  like  cropt  trees. 

'At  Nancy  in  Lorain,  when  Claudia  Valesia,  Henry  the  second  French 
kings  sister,  and  the  dukes  wife,  deceased,  the  temples  for  forty  dayes  were  all 
shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that  room  where  she  was ;  the  senators 
all  seen  in  black ;  and  for  a  twelve  moneths  space  throughout  the  city,  they 
were  forbid  to  dance, 

» Non  uUl  paatot  IUIb  egere  diebus 

Frigida,  Daohni,  bovet  ad  flumina;  nulla  nee  amnem 
LdbftTit  quaorupes,  nee  graminls  attlgit  herbam. 

How  we  were  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delidce  humani  generis^ 
Prince  Henries  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends  lives  had  exhaled 
with  his !  ^  Scanderbegs  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a 
word,  as  "  he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernarvan 
his  sons  birth,  immortaliter  gdvisus,  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  we  say  on 
the  contrary  of  friends  deaths,  immortaliter  gementes,  we  are,  divers  of  us,  as 
so  many  turtles,  eternally  dejected  with  it. 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  ariseth  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goods 
and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflicteth,  and  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
precedent.  Loss  of  time,  loss  of  honour,  ofHce,  of  good  name,  of  labour, 
frustrate  hopes  will  much  torment ;  but,  in  my  judgement,  there  is  no  tor- 
ment like  unto  it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 
^  Ploratur  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris  :  it  wrings  true  tears  from  our 

^Ex  matrls  obitu  In  desperatfonem  Incidit.  'Mathiaa  a  Mlchou.  Boteat.  Amptaitheat.  "Lo. 
Vertoman.  M.  Poliia  Venetua,  lib.  1.  c.  M.  Perimunt  eoa  quoa  In  vift  obylofl  habent,  dlcentes,  Ite,  et 
domino  noatro  regi  servite  in  ahk  vitft.    Nee  tam  In  homines  InBanlunt,  sed  In  equoa,  &c.         ■  Vlt.  ejus. 

*  Ub.  4.  vite  ejus.  Auream  aetatem  condlderat  ad  humani  generis  salutem,  quum  nos  statim  ab  optimi 
principis  excessu  vere  ferream  pateremur,  famem,  pestem,  &c.  PLib.  5.  dc  asse.  i  Maph. 
'OrteUus,  Ittnerario.  Ob  annum  integrum  a  cantu,  tripudiis,  et  saltationibus,  tota  dvitas  abstinere 
Jubetur.         'Virg.         tSee  Barletiiu,  de   Tit  A  et  ob.   Scanderbeg.  Ub.    13.  hist.         "Matth.  Paris. 

*  Juvenal. 
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eyes,  mwkj  sigbs,  much  sorrow  (rom  our  hearts,  and  of^n  cameth  habitual 
melancholy  it  self.  Guianerius  (tract  15.  5.)  repeats  this  for  an  especial 
cause  :  ^  loss  offriendSy  and  loss  ofgoods,  ntake  many  men  melancholy  (as 
I  have  often  seen)^  by  continual  meditation  of  such  things.  The  same 
causes  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  inculcates  (Breviar,  I  1.  c.  18),  ex  rerum  amis- 
stone y  damnOyy  amicorum  morte,  j-c.  Want  alone  will  make  a  man  mad  ;  to 
be  sans  argent,  will  cause  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many  persons 
are  affected  like  '  Irishmen  in  this  behalf,  who,  if  they  have  a  good  scimiter, 
had  rather  have  a  blow  on  their  arm,  than  their  weapon  hurt ;  they  will 
sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods ;  and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  con- 
tinueth  long  (saith  ^  Plater),  and^  out  of  many  dispositions^  procureth  an 
habit.  *  Montanus  and  Frisemelica  cured  a  young  man  of  twenty  two  years 
of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy  ob  amissam  pecuniam,  for  a  summ  of 
money  which  he  had  unhappily  lost.  Sckenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  one 
melancholy,  because  he  overshot  himself,  and  spent  his  stock  in  unnecessary 
building.  *  Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exutus  opibus  et  castris  a 
rege  Stephano,  spoiled  of  his  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  doloris  absorptus^ 
atque  in  amentiam  versus,  indecentia  fecit,  through  grief  ran  mad,  spake  and 
did  he  knew  not  what.  Nothing  so  famihar,  as  for  men,  in  such  cases, 
through  anguish  of  mind,  to  make  away  themselves.  A  poor  fellow  went  to 
hang  himself  (which  Ausonius  hath  elegantly  expressed  in  a  neat  ^  epigram), 
but,  finding  by  chance  a  pot  of  money,  flung  away  the  rope,  and  w&nt  merrily 
home ;  but  he  that  hid  the  gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  that 
rope  which  the  other  man  had  left,  in  a  discontented  humour. 

At  qui  condtderat,  postqaam  non  reperit  aanuii, 
Ai>tavit  collo,  queiii  reperit,  laqueum. 

Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  produce.  Be  it  by  suretiship, 
shipwrack,  fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  souldiers,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  boots 
not ;  it  will  work  the  like  effect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities, 
as  well  as  private  persons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the 
battel  of  Cannee,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  women  tore  their  hair 
and  cryed ; — the  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus,  and  bravest  soul- 
diers, were  slain  by  the  Turks :  luctus  publicum,  Sfc, — the  Venetians,  when 
their  forces  were  overcome  by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish kings,  pope,  emperour,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the 
French  herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate,  Lauredane,  Venetorum 
dux,  S^c.  and  they  had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  Julii,  their  terri- 
tories in  the  continent,  and  had  now  nothing  left  but  the  city  of  Venice  itself, 
et  urbi  quoque  ipsi  (saith  ^  Bembus)  timendum  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  that 
was  likewise  to  be  feared  ;  tantus  repente  dolor  omnes  tenuit,  ut  nujiquam 
alias,  Sfc.  they  were  pittifully  plung^,  never  before  in  such  lamentable  dis- 
tress. Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  Burbonius,  the  common 
souldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  the  ^  churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old 
monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw;  reliques, 
costly  pictures  defaced ;  altars  demolished,  rich  hanging^,  carpets,  &c. 
trampled  in  the  dirt ;  *  their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters  constuprated  by 
every  base  cullion  (as  Sejanus  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in  publick) 
before  their  fathers  and  husbands  faces ;  noblemens  children,  and  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  reserved  for  princes  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  com- 

*  Mnltl,  qui  rea  amataa  penUdennt,  ut  Alloa,  opes,  non  apenuiteB  recupertre,  propter  aMidoam  ta. 
Hum  coaaiderationein  melanchoUcl  Sunt,  ut  Ipee  Vidl.  >  Stanlhurstns,  Hib.  Hist.  rCap.  8.  Me- 
lancholia semper  venlt  ob  Jacturam  pecunlse,  vlctorte  repulsaai,  mortem  Uberonnn,  quiboa  longo  post 
tempore  animus  torquetur }  et  a  dlsposttlone  fit  habitus.  "  Conril.  36.  ■  Nubrigensis.  ■•  Epfg.  22. 
•  Lib.  8.  Venet.  hist.  '  Templa  omamentis  nudata,  spollata,  in  stabula  equonim  et  asinomm  vCrsa, 
&c.  Infulie  hnml  conculcatie  pedibus,  &c.  *  In  oculis  rauitorum  dUec  Isabnie  coq^uges  ab  Hispa- 
norum  ILxis  coastnpratae  sunt.    FUiie  magnatum  thorls  destinatae,  &c. 
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mon  souldier,  and  kept  for  concubines ;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
drag'd  along  the  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where  their 
money  was  hid ;  the  rest,  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets ; 
infants  brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it 
was  to  see  so  goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  de&ced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging 
to  Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.  tliat  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of  delights. 
^  Those  proud  palaces,  that  even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were 
dejected  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant.  Whom  will  not  such  misery  make 
discontent  ?  Terence  the  poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his 
comedies,  which  suffered  shipwrack.  When  a  poor  man  hath  made  many 
hungpry  meals,  got  together  a  small  summ,  which  he  Ipseth  in  an  instant — 
a  scholar  spent  many  an  hours  study  to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost,  &c. — 
how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  I  may  conclude,  with  Gregory,  temporalium 
amor  quantum  afficit,  cum  haret  possessio,  tantum,  guum  subtrahitur,  urit 
dolor ;  riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  their  possession,  as  they 
torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Fear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.^  Next  to  sorrow  still 
I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear ;  for,  besides  those  terrors  which 
I  have  ^before  touched,  and  many  other  fears  (which  are  infinite),  there  is  a 
superstitious  fear,  (one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  in  Aristotle)  commonly 
caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much  trouble  many  of 
us,  {Nescio  quid  animus  mihi  prcesagit  mali),  as,  if  a  hare  cross  the  way 
at  our  going  forth,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes :  if  they  bleed  three  drops 
at  the  nose,  the  salt  falls  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their 
nails,  Sec.  with  many  such,  which  Delrio  {Totn.  2.  I.  3.  sect.  4),  Austin 
Niphus  (in  his  book  dc  Auyuriis),  Polydore  Virg.  (/.  3.  de  Prodigiis)  Saris- 
buriensis  (Polycrat.  I.  \.  c.  13),  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much 
affected,  that,  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devils 
craft,  ^  they  pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  own  heads,  and 
that  which  they  fear,  shall  come  upon  them,  as  Solomon  foretelleth  (Prov. 
10.  24),  and  Isay  denounceth  ifiQ.  4),  which  if  '^they  could  neglect  and 
contemn,  would  not  come  to  pass.  Eorum  vires  nostrd  resident  opinione, 
ut  morhi  gravitas  tegrotantium  cogitatione,  they  are  intended  and  remitted, 
as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  less.  N.  N.  dat  pcenas,  saith  JCrato  of  such 
a  one;  utinam  non  attraheret :  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  ^him- 
self. ^  Dum  fata  fugimus,  fata  stulti  incurrimus ;  the  thing  that  I  feared, 
saith  Job,  is  fallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes,  or 
ill  destinies  fore-seen  :  multos  angit  prascientia  malorum ;  the  fore-know- 
ledge of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies  many  men,  fore-told  by  astro- 
loggers,  or  wizards,  iratum  oh  caelum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  it  self; 
which  often  falls  out  by  Gods  permission,  quia  duBmonem  timent  (saith 
Chrysostom),  Deus  ideo  permittit  acddere.  Severus,  Adrian,  Domitian, 
can  testifie  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Herodian,  and 
the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange  stories  in  this  behalf.  ^  Montanus 
{consil.  31)  hath  one  example  of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon 
this  occasion.  Such  fears  have  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by 
reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  jugling  priests.  °There  was  a  fountain 
in  Greece,  near  Ceres  temple  in  Achaia,  where  the  event  of  such  diseases 

'^Ita  tetn  ante  mram  menaem  tnrglda  dyltas,  et  cacuminibn*  coelum  polsare  Tisa,  ad  inferos  naqne 
panda  diebiu  dejecta.  k  Sect.  2.  Hem.  4.  Sabs.  3.  ■■  Accenunt  dbi  nudum.  *  SI  non  obaerre- 
mua,  nihil  ralent.  Polydor.  i  Consil.  26.  1.  2.  ^  Harm  watch,  hann  catch.  '  Geor.  Bucha. 
*  Jmrenls,  soUcHus  de  ftitiuis  frnstra,  fkctus  melanchoUcus.  ■  Pauaanlas  In  Achalc.  lib.  7.  Ubi  omnium 
erentus  dignoacontur.  Speculum  tenui  sospensum  fUnlcuio  demittont :  et  ad  Cyaneas  petns,  ad  Lydcs 
ftmtea,  &c. 
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was  to  be  known  :  a  glass  let  down  by  a  fhred,  Sfc.  Amongst  those  Cyanean 
rocks  at  the  springs  of  Lycia,  was  the  oracle  of  Thrixeus  Apollo,  where  all 
fortunes  were  fore-told,  sickness,  healthy  or  what  they  would  besides :  so 
common  people  have  been  alwayes  deluded  with  future  events.  At  this  day, 
metus  futurorum  maxime  torquet  Sinas,  this  foolish  fear  mightily  crucifies 
them  in  China  :  as  **  Matthew  Riccius  the  Jesuit  informeth  us,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries of  those  coun treys,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  superstitious,  and 
much  tormented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  to  their  divinators,  ut  metus 
fdemfaciatj  that  fear  it  self  and  conceit  cause  it  to  Pfall  out :  if  he  foretell 
sickness  such  a  day,  that  very  time  they  will  be  sick  (w  metis  afflicti  in 
(sgritudinem  cadunt),  and  many  times  dye  as  it  is  fore-told.  A  true  saying, 
timor  mortis  morte  pejor,  the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  it  self; 
and  the  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men,  is  as 
bitter  as  gaul  (Ecclus.  41.  1).  Inquietam  nobis  vitam  facit  mortis  metus : 
a  worse  plague  cannot  happen  to  a  man,  than  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  mind ; 
'tis  triste  divortium,  an  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  goods,  with  so  much 
labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed, 
friends  and  companions  whom  they  so  dearly  love,  all  at  once.  Axiochus 
the  philosopher  was  bold  and  couragious  all  his  life,  and  gave  good  pre- 
cepts de  contemnendd  morte,  and  against  the  vanity  of  the  world,  to  others ; 
but,  being  now  ready  to  dye  himself,  he  was  mightily  dejected ;  hae  luce 
privabor  ?  his  orbabor  bonis  ?  he  lamented  like  a  child,  &c.  And  though 
Socrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  ubi  pristina  virtutum  jactatio, 
O  Axioche  ?  yet  he  was  very  timorous  and  impatient  of  death,  much 
troubled  in  his  mind  :  imbellis  pavor  et  impatientia,  8^c.  O  Clotho ! 
Megapetus  the  tyrant  in  Lucian  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  let  me  live 
a  while  longer,  ^  I  will  give  thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two 
boles  besides,  which  I  took  from  Cleocritus,  worth  an  hundred  talents 
apiece.  Woe's  me  !  ''saith  another,  what  goodly  manors  shall  T  leave  ! 
what  fertile  fields  !  what  a  fine  house  !  what  pretty  children  !  how  many 
servants  !  Who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  7ny  com  ?  Must  I  now  dye,  so 
well  setled  ?  leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  ?  Wo's  me  !  what 
shall  I  do  ?     ^Animuta  vagula^  blandula,  qua  nunc  abibis  in  loca  ? 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  curiosity,  that 
irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  nimia  solicitudo,  ^superfiuous  industry  about 
unprofitable  things,  and  their  qualities,  as  Thomas  defines  it ;  an  itching 
humour  or  kind  of  longing  to  see  that  which  is  not  to  be  seen,  to  do  that 
which  ought  not  to  be  done;  to  know  that  "secret,  which  should  not  be 
known,  to  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  We  commonly  molest  and  tire  our 
selves  about  things  unfit  and  unnecessary,  as  Martha  troubled  her  self  to 
little  purpose.  Be  it  in  religion,  humanity,  magick,  philosophy,  policy, 
any  action  or  study,  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  meer  torment.  For  what 
else  is  school-divinity  ?  how  many  doth  it  puzzle  !  what  firuitless  questions 
about  the  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  hell 
fire,  &c.  how  many  shall  be  saved,  damned?  What  else  is  all  supersti- 
tion, but  an  endless  observation  of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  ?  What 
is  most  of  our  philosophy,  but  a  labyrinth  of  opinions,  idle  questions, 
propositions,  metaphysical  terms?  Socrates  therefore  held  all  philosophers 
cavillers  and  mad  men  ;  circa  subtilia  cavillatores  pro  insanis  habuit,palam 
eos  arguens,  saith  'Eusebius,  because  they  commonly  sought  after  such 

*  Expedit.  in  Slnas,  lib.  1.  c.  3.  p  Hmendo  pneoccupat,  quod  vitat,  ultro,  prayocatque  quod  ftigit,  gau- 
detque  mcerens,  et  lubens  miser  fliit.  Heinsius,  Anstriac.  s  Tom.  4.  dial.  8.  Cataplo.  Auri  puri  mlUe 
talenta  me  hodie  tibi  datunun  promitto,  &c.  '  Ibidem.  Hei  mihi  1  quse  relinquenda  preedia !  quam 
fertiles  agri  !  &c.  ■  Adrian.  *  Industria  8uperflua  circa  res  inutilea.  ■  Flave  secreta  Mluenrie  ut 
vlderat  Aglaurus.    Ov.  Met.  2.       *  Contra  Phllos.  cap.  61. 
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things  qu(B  nee  percipi  a  nobis  neque  comprehendi  possent ;  or,  put  caae 
they  did  understand,  yet  they  were  altogether  unprofitable  :  for  what  matter 
is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant  Perseus  and 
Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c.  ?  we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he 
follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger,  for  the 
knowledge  of  it :  quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos,  I  may  say  the  same  of 
those  genethliaeal  studies,  what  is  astrology,  but  vain  elections,  predictions  ? 
all  magick,  but  a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery  ?  physick,  but 
intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logick, 
needless  sophisms?  metapnysicks  themselves,  but  intricate  subtilties,  and 
fruitless  abstractions?  alcumy,  but  a  bundle  of  errors?  To  what  end  are 
such  great  tomes  ?  why  do  we  spend  so  many  years  in  their  studies  ?  Much 
better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  igno- 
rant, than,  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so  sore  vexed  about  unprofitable  toyes; 
stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum ;  to  build  an  house  without  pins,  make  a  rope 
of  sand ;  to  what  end  ?  cut  bono  ?  He  studies  on ;  but,  as  the  boy  told 
St.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the  mys- 
terie  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and  seasons; 
(and  as  ^  Conradus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an 
astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine  hour)  but  with  what  success?  He 
travels  into  Europe,  Africk,  Asia,  searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  moun- 
tain, gulf;  to  what  end?  See  one  promontory  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one 
mountain,  one  sea,  one  river ;  and  see  all.  An  alchymist  spends  his  for- 
tunes to  find  out  the  philosophers  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make 
men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars  himself,  misled 
by  those  seducing  impostors  (which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold : 
an  antiquary  consumes  his  treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of 
old  coyns,  statues,  rolls,  edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.  he  must  know  what  was 
done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what  lodgmg,  dyet,  houses,  they  had,  and 
have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though  never  so  remote,  before  all  others, 
what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &c.  quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret 
Joviy  what's  now  decreed  in  France,  what  m  Italy :  who  was  he,  whence 
comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c.  Aristotle  must  find  out  the 
motion  of  Euripus ;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius ;  but  how  sped  they  ? 
One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life.  Pyrrhus  will  conquer  Africk  first,  and 
then  Asia:  he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich,  a 
fourth  commands.  ^  Turbine  magno  spes  solicitce  in  urbibus  errant ;  we 
run,  ride,  take  indefatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get 
that  which  we  had  better  be  without :  Axdelions,  busiebodies,  as  we  are,  it 
were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take  our  ease.  His  sole  study 
is  for  words,  that  they  be,  ■  Lepide  Xe^ccc  compost€By  ut  tesserula  omnes, 
not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject:  as  thine  is 
about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite;  'tis  thy  sole 
business;  badi  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building;  he  spends 
himself  to  get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots ;  another  is  wholly 
ceremonious  about  titles,  degrees,  inscriptions ;  a  third  is  over-solicitous 
about  his  diet;  he  must  have  such  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so 
dressed,  so  far  fetched,  peregrini  aeris  volucres,  so  cooked,  &c.  something 
to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  his  thirst.  Thus  he  redeems 
his  appetite  with  extrordinary  charge  to  his  purse,  is  seldome  pleased  with 
any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  offended. 
Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  ternporis  flores^  snow-water  in 

•  M«t.  Ptrii.  »  Seneca. 
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summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gardens  and 
fish-ponds  on  the  tops  of  houses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  in- 
tricate and  rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing  worth.  So  busie,  nice,  curious 
wits,  make  that  unsupportable  in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employ- 
ments, which  to  duller  apprehensions  is  not  o£fensive,  earnestly  seeking 
that,  which  others  as  scornfully  neglect.  Thus,  through  our  foolish  curiosity, 
do  we  macerate  our  selves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  headlong,  through  our  in- 
discretion, perverse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many  needless  cares 
and  troubles,  vain  expences,  tedious  journeys,  painftil  hours ;  and,  when  all 
is  done,  quorsum  hisc  ?  cui  bono  ?   to  what  end  ? 

rNesdxc  Telle  qiue  Haglflter  nuudmos 
Docere  non  tuU,  eradita  inidtla  est. 

Unfortunate  marriage.]  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accidents, 
unfortunate  marriage  may  be  ranked ;  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  God 
himself  in  Paradise,  an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as 
can  befall  a  man  in  this  world,  '  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and 
live  as  ^  Seneca  lived  with  his  PauUina :  but  if  they  be  unequally  matched, 
or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery  cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  slut, 
an  harlot,  a  fool,  a  fury  or  a  fiend;  there  can  be  no  such  plague.  (Eccles.  26. 14) 
He  that  hath  her^  is  as  if  he  held  a  scorpion ;  (and  26.  25)  a  wicked  wife 
makes  a  soyry  countenance,  an  heavy  heart ;  and  he  had  rather  dwell  with 
a  lyon,  than  keep  house  with  such  a  wife.  Her  ^  properties  Jovianus  Ponta- 
nus  hath  described  at  large  (^Ant.  dial.  Tom.  2)  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia. 
Or  if  they  be  not  equal  in  years,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Ceecilius  (in 
Agellus,  lib.  2.  cap.  23)  complains  much  of  an  old  wife :  dum  ejus  morti  inhioy 
egomet  mortuus  vivo  inter  vivos ;  whilst  I  gape  after  her  death,  I  live  a  dead 
man  amoDgst  the  living ;  or,  if  they  dislike  upon  any  occasion, 

*  Judge  you  that  are  unfortanately  wed. 
What  ^tii  to  come  into  a  loathed  bed. 

The  same  inconvenience  befalls  women. 

'At  TO0,  o  dxu\,  mlserain  lugete,  parentes. 
Si  ferro  aat  laqoeo  lavi  hac  me  ezaolTere  toite 
Suatineo : 

Hard  hearted  parents,  both  lament  my  fhte. 
If  self  I  kUl  or  hang,  to  ease  my  state. 

*  A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married  (said  Felix  FlBLtN,observat.  1. 1) 
to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  could  not  siiFect :  she  was 
continually  melancholy,  and  pined  away  for  grief:  and,  though  her  husband 
did  all  he  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour  at 
length  she  hanged  her  self.  Many  other  stories  he  relates  in  this  kind. 
Thus  men  are  plagued  with  women,  they  again  with  men,  when  they  are 
of  divers  humours  and  conditions ;  he  a  spendthriA.,  she  sparing ;  one  honest, 
the  other  dishonest.  Sec.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and 
they  their  parents.  ^  A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother.  Injusta 
noverca  :  a  stepmother  often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance, 
exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissention,  which  made  Catos  son  expostulate 
with  his  father,  why  he  should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius  daughter, 
a  young  wench — cujus  caussd  novercam  induceret  ?  what  offence  had  he  done, 
that  he  should  marry  again  ? 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debts,  and 
debates,  &c. — 'twas  Chilons  sentence,  comes  aris  alieni  et  litis  est  miseria, 
misery  and  usury  do  commonly  go  together ;  suretiship  is  the  bane  of  many 
families ;  sponde,  prtesto  noxa  est :  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  that  is  surety  for 

y  Jos.  Scallger,  In  Gnomls.  *  A  Tertuous  woman  is  the  crown  of  her  husband.  Prov.  12.  4.  but 
she,  *&c.  *lAh.  17.  eplst.  105.  <•  Tltionatur,  candelabratur,  &c.  'Daniel  In  Rosamund. 
'  Challnorns,   lib.   9.   de   reptib.  Angl.  *  Elegans  virgo  invita  cuidara  e  nostratlbua  nupsit,  &c. 

'Prov.  ' 
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a  stranger  (Prov,  11.  15),  and  he  that  hateth  suretisMp  is  sure.  Conten- 
tioo,  brawling,  law-ftuite,  falling  otit  of  neighbours  and  friends  {discordia 
demens,  Virg,  JSn.  6),  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  his 
soul.  Nihil  sane  miseralnlius  eorum  mentibus  (as  sBoter  holds):  nothing  so 
miserable  as  such  men,  full  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  as  if  they  were 
stabbed  with  a  sharp  sword :  fear,  suspicion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their 
ordinary  companions.  Our  Welchmen  are  noted,  by  some  of  their  **own 
writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this  kind ;  but,  whosoever  they  are  that 
use  it,  these  are  their  common  symptomes,  especially  if  they  be  convict  or 
overcome,  ^  cast  in  a  suit.  Arius,  put  out  of  a  bisnoprick  by  Eustathius, 
turned  heretick,  and  live  after  discontented  all  his  life.  J  Every  repulse  is  of 
like  nature ;  heu  !  quantd  de  spe  decidi !  Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will 
almost  effect  as  much,  and  that  a  long  time  after.  Hipponax,  a  satyrical 
poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters  in  his  iambicks,  ut  ambo  laqueo  se 
suffoiiarent  (^  Pliny  saith),  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppositions,  dangers, 
perplexities,  discontents,  ^  to  live  in  any  suspence,  are  of  the  same  rank : 
potes  hoc.  sub  casu  ducere  sumnoB  ?  who  can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill 
bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude,  unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  molest 
some.  Unkind  speeches  trouble  as  many  :  uncivil  carriage  or  dogged  an- 
swers, weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  ihey  proceed  from  their  surly  husbands, 
are  as  bitter  as  gaul,  and  not  to  be  digested.  A  glass-mans  wife  in  Basil  be- 
came melancholy,  because  her  husband  said  he  would  marry  again  if  she  dyed. 
No  cut,  to  unkindness,  as  the  saying  is :  a  frown  and  hard  speech,  ill  respect, 
a  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  courtiers,  or  such  as  attend  upon 
great  persons,  is  present  death.  Ingenium  vultu  statque  caditque  suo ; 
they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters  favours.  Some  persons  are  at  their 
•wits  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves  in  their  ordinary  speeches 
or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to  their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have 
any  secret  disclosed,  Ronseus  (epist,  miscel,  3)  reports  of  a  gentlewoman 
twenty  five  years  old,  that,  falling  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was  upbraided 
with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what),  in  publick,  and  so  much  grieved 
with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  solitudines  qucsrere,  omnes  ab  se  ablegare, 
ac  tandem  in  gravissimam  incidens  melancholiam,  contabescere — forsake 
all  company,  quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pine  away.  Others 
are  much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scorned,  disabled, 
diffamed,  detracted,  undervalued,  or  ™  left  behind  their  fellows,  Lucian 
brings  in  ^tamocles  a  philosopher  in  his  Lapith.  convivio,  much  discontented 
that  he  was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a 
loEig  epistle,  with  Aristeenetus  their  host.  Preetextatus,  a  robed  gentleman 
in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest, 
but  went  his  wayes  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellines  that  are 
ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  .like,  which 
though  toyes  in  themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many 
/listempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than 
a  contempt  or  disgrace;  ^especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  any 
thing  affects  them  more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilified.  Groto  {consil,  16. 1. 2) 
exemphfies  it,  and  common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature 
is  oppression;  {Ecclus,  77)  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad:  loss  of 

c  De  increm.  urb.  lib.  8.  e.  S.  TMnqnam  diro  mucrone  coolbnt :  hte  iralla  requles,  nnlU  delectatio :  mH- 
dtodlne,  gonita,  ftirore,  desperatione,  timore,  tamquain  ad  perpetuam  erumnam  Infelicita'raptl.  ^  Hum- 
fredus  Uuyd,  epist.  ad  Abrahamum  Ortelium.  H.  Vaugban,  in  bfi  Golden  Fleece.  LItibus  et  controTenils 
luqiie  ad  omnlom  bonorum  conaumptionem  contendnnt.  'Spretnque  liOuria  forme  JQueque 
repulaa  gravla.  ^  Lib.  86.  c.  5.  Nihil  equa  amamm,  quam  diu  pendere :  aquiore  quldam  antmo 
fenint  pmtcldl  spem  niam,  quam  trahl.  Seneca,  eap.  4.  Ub.  2.  de  Ben. — Vhg. — Plater,  obsttrrat.  L  1. 
"*Tnrpe  rdinqui  eat.  Hor.  ■  Sdmoa  enlm  generoaaa  naturaB,  nnllA  re  ddtti  mover!,  uut  ifrs^Rui  afflvi, 
quam  contcmtu  ac  despicientift. 
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liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his  life,  Cato  kill  himself,  and  ®  Tully 
complain,  omnem  hilaritatem  in  perpetuum  amisi,  mine  heart's  broken,  I 
shall  never  look  up,  or  be  merry  again ;  p  ktec  jactura  intolerabilis  ;  to  some 
parties  'tis  a  most  intolerable  loss.  Banishment,  a  great  misery,  as  Tyitseus 
describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his. 

Nam  misemin  est,  patii4  amlnA,  Laribusqney  vagul 

Mendicum,  et  timidA  voce  rogare  dboa. 
Omnibus  invisQB,  quocomque  accesserit,  exsol 

Semper  erit  -,  semper  spretns  egeosque  Jacet,  &c. 

A  miserable  thing  'tis  so  to  wander,  I         Contemn'd  of  all  the  world  an  exile  is. 

And  like  a  beggar  for  to  whine  at  door.  |  Hated,  rejected,  needy  stiU,  and  poor. 

Polynices,  in  his  conference  with  locasta,  in  ^  Euripides,  reckons  up  five 
miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject 
some  pusillanimous  creatures.  Oftentimes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own 
infirmities  or  imperfections  of  body  or  mind  will  rivel  us  up  ;  as,  if  we  be  long 
sick, 

(O  beata  sanitas  1  te  prsesente,  amoentim 
Ver  floret  gratlis  i  absque  te  nemo  beatus : 

O  blessed  health  !  thou  art  above  all  gold  and  treasure,  Ecclus,  30.  15,  the 
poor  mans  riches,  the  rich  mans  bhss  :  without  thee,  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness) or  visited  with  some  loathsome  disease,  offensive  to  others,  or  troublesome 
to  our  selves,  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness,  loss  of 
an  eye,  leg,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair, 
&c.  hie  ubi  Jluere  coepit,  diros  ictus  cordi  infert  (said  *"  Synesius,  he  himself 
troubled  not  a  little  ob  coma  defectum),  the  loss  of  hair  alone  strikes  a  cruel 
stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance  her  face  in  a  true 
glass  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses,  belike,  at  other  times,  as  most  gen- 
UewQmendo)  animidolore  in  insanium  delapsa  est  (CgbHus  Rhodoginus,  /.  17. 
c.  2)  ran  mad.  ■  Broteas,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for. 
his  imperfections,  Rung  himself  into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth,  now  grown  old, 
gave  up  her  glass  to  Venus ;  for  she  could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it.  ^Qualis 
sum,  nolo ;  quails  eram,  nequeo.  Generally,  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and 
foul  linnen  are  two  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments ;  they  may  not  abide 
the  thought  of  it. 


-■6Deorum 


Siqnis  hnc  audis,  utinam  inter  errem 

Nuda  ieones  I 
Anteqnam  tnrpis  mades  decentes 


Occupet  malas,  tenereque  succus 
Defluat  prndflB,  spedosa  qunro 
Pascere  tigres. 


To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed  !  much  better  to  be  buried  alive.  Some  are 
fair,  but  barren  ;  and  that  gauls  them.  Hannah  wept  sore,  did  not  eat,  and 
was  troubled  in  spirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness  (1  Sam.  1),  and  (Gen.  30) 
Rachel  said  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  dye : 
another  hath  too  many  :  one  was  never  married,  and  that's  his  hell ;  another 
is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled  in  that  they  are  obscure ; 
others  by  being  traduced,  slandered,  abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way 
injured :  minime  miror  eos  (as  he  said)  qui  insanire  occipiunt  ex  injurid : 
I  marvel  not  at  all  if  ofiences  make  men  mad.  Seventeen  particular  causes 
of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle  reckons  them  up  which,  for  brevities  sake, 
I  must  omit.  No  tydings  troubles  one;  ill  reports,  rumors,  bad  tydings, 
or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a  sute,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  de- 
ferred, another ;  expectation,  adeo  omnibus  in  rebus  molesta  semper  est 
expectatio  (as  ^Polybius  observes):  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base 
born ;  and  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest :  one  is  out  of 
action,  company,    imployment ;    another    overcome    and    tormented    with 

•Ad  AtUcum  epis.  lib.  12.        ^  Epist.  ad  Brutum.        <>  In  Phceniss.        *  In  landem  calvit.        ■  Ovid. 
(E  Cret.       "  Hor.  8.  Car.  Ode  27.       '  Hist.  1.  6. 
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worldly  cares  and  onerous  business.     But  what  *  ton^e  can  suffice  to  speak 
of  all? 

Many  men  catch  this  malady  by  eating  certain  meats,  herbs,  roots,  at 
unawares,  as  henbane,  nightshade,  cicuta,  mandrakes,  &c.     ^A  company 
of  young  men  at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  came  into  a  tavern  ;  where  after 
they  had  freely  taken  tlieir  liquor,  whether  it  were  the  wine  it  self,  or  some- 
thing mixt  with  it,  'tis  not  yet  known,  '  but  upon  a  sudden  they  began  to  be 
80  troubled  in  their  brains,  and  their  phantasie  so  crazed,  that  they  thought 
they  were  in  a  ship  at  sea,  and  now  ready  to  be  cast  away  by  reason  of  a 
tempest.     Wherefore,  to  avoid  shipwreck  and  present  drowning,  they  flung 
all  the  goods  in  the  house  out  at  the  windows  into  the  street,  or  into  the  sea, 
as  they  supposed.      Thus  they  continued  mad  a  pretty  season  ;  and,  being 
brought    before    the   magistrate,   to   give   an    account   of  this  their  fact, 
they  told    him  (not  yet  recovered  of  their  madness)  that  what  was  done 
they  did  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  avoid  eminent  danger.     The  spectators 
were  all  amazed  at  this  their   stupidity,  and    gazed   on  them  still,  whilst 
one  of  the  antientest  of  the  company,  in  a  grave  tone,  excused  himself  to 
the  magistrate  upon  his  knees.     O  viri  Tritones,  ego  in  hnojacui  j  I  beseech 
your  deities,  &c.  for  I  was  in  the  bottom  of  the  ship  all  the  while  :  another 
besought  them,  as  so  many  sea  gods,  to  be  good  unto  them  ;    and,  if  ever 
he  and  his  fellows  come  to  land  again,  ^he  would  build  an  altar  to  their  ser- 
vice.     The  magistrate  could  not  sufficiently  laugh  at  this  their  madness,  bid 
them  sleep  it  out,  and  so  went  his  wayes.      Many  such  accidents  frequently 
happen  upon  these  unknown  occasions.     Some  are  so  caused  by  philters, 
wandring  in  the  sun,  biting  of  a  mad  dog,  a  blow  on  the  head,  stinging  with 
that  kind  of  spider  called  tarantula — an  ordinary  thing  (if  we  may  believe 
Skenck.  /.  6.  de  Venenis)  in  Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Italy  (Cardan,  subtiL  L 
9.  Scaliger,  exercitat,   185).      Their  symptomes  are  merrily  descrii3ed  by 
Jovianus  Pontanus  {^Ant,  dial,)  how  they  dance  altogether,  and  are  cured 
by  musick.     ^  Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carried  about  one, 
which  will  cause  melancholy  and  madness ;  he  calls  them  unhappy,  as  an 
^  adamant y  selenites,  SfC.  which  dry  up  the  body,  increase  cares,  diminish 
sleep,    Ctesias  (in  Persicis)  makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which 
if  any  man  drink,  **  he  is  mad  for  four  and  twenty  hours.     Some  lose  their 
wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  *  copiously  dilated),  and 
life  it  self  many  times,  as  Hippolytus  affirighted  by   Neptunes  sea-horses, 
Athamas  by  Junos  Furies  ;  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 


'Hic  allw  poteram  et  plures  subnectere  caussaa : 
Scd  Jumenta  Tocant,  et  Sol  indinat.    Eundum 
est. 


Many  avch  cauaes,  much  more  could  I  say. 
But  that  for  proreoder  my  cattle  stay. 
The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  needs  away. 


These  causes,  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  I  do  easily  yield,  can  do 
little  of  themselves,  seldome,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow),  though 
many  times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one  :  yet,  if  they  concur,  as  often 
they  do,  vis  unita  fortior :  Et  quce  non  obsunt  singula,  multa  nocent ;  they 
may  batter  a  strong  constitution ;  as  s Austin  said,  many  grains  and  small 
sands  sink  a  ship,  many  small  drops  make  a  flood,  Sfc,  Often  reiterated, 
many  dispositions  produce  an  habit. 

*Non»  mlhl  ai  centum  Itngns  sint,  oraque  centum,  Omnia  cmutarum  percurrere  nomina  poialm. 
y  Coelius,  1.  17.  c.  2.  ■  Ita  mente  exagitati  sunt,  ut  in  triremi  se  constitutos  putarent,  marique  vaga- 
bundo  tempestate  Jactatos  :  proinde  naufiraglum  Teriti,  egestis  undique  rebus,  rasa  omnia  in  vlam  e  fenestrlil 
cen  in  mare,  precipitArunt :  postridie,  &c.  *  Aram  yobis  servatoribus  Diis  erlgemus.  ^  Lib  de  gemmts. 
*  Quae  gestatie  infeUcem  et  tnstem  reddunt,  curas  augent,  corpus  siccant,  somnum  mlnuunt.  *  Ad  unum 
diem  mente  allenatus.  *  Part.  1.  Sect.  2.  Subsect.  3.  '' JuTen.  Sat.  8.  i  Intus  bestis  minute  multn 
Decant.  Namquid  minutisalma  sunt  grana  arena  ?  sed  si  arena  ampllus  in  navem  mittatur,  mergit  111am. 
Qnam  mlnnta  gatte  pluvla  t  et  tamen  Implent  flumina,  domos  i|)idant :  timenda  ergo  rttiaa  mulatodioii, 
■i  noQ  magnltadinis. 
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MEMB.  V. 

SuBSi^rr.  I. — Continent^  inward,  antecedent,  next  causes,  and  how 

the  Body  works  on  the  Mind, 

As  a  purly  hunter,  I  have  hitherto  beaten  about  the  circuit  of  the  ibrrest  of 
this  microcosm,  and  followed  only  those  outward  and  adventitious  causes.  I 
will  now  break  into  the  *  inner  rooms,  and  rip  up  the  antecedent  immediate 
causes  which  are  thereto  be  found.  For,  as  the  distraction  of  the  mind,  amongst 
other  outward  causes,  and  perturbation,  alters  the  temperature  of  the  body,  so 
the  distraction  and  distemper  of  the  body  will  cause  a  distemperature  of  the 
soul ;  and  *tis  hard  to  decide  which  of  these  two  do  more  harm  than  the  other. 
Plato,  Cyprian,  and  some  others  (as  I  have  formerly  said),  lay  the  greatest 
fault  upon  the  soul,  excusing  the  body  ;  others  agam,  accusing  the  body, 
excuse  the  soul  as  a  principal  agent.  Their  reasons  are,  because  ^  the  manners 
do  follow  the  temperature  of  the  body,  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  on  that 
subject.  Prosper  Calenius,  de  Atrd  Bile,  Jason  Pratensis,  e.  de  Mania, 
Lemnius,  /.  4.  c.  16,  and  many  others.  And  that  which  Gualter  hath  com- 
mented (Jhom,  10.  in  epist,  Johannis)  is  most  true ;  concupiscence  and  original 
sin,  inclinations,  and  bad  humours,  are  '  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing 
these  perturbations,  affections,  and  several  distempers,  offering  many  times 
violence  unto  the  soul.  Every  man  is  tempted  by  his  own  concupiscence 
(James  1.  14)  ;  the  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,  and  rebelleth 
against  the  spirit,  as  our  J  apostle  teacheth  us :  that  methinks  the  soul  hath  the 
better  plea  against  the  body,  which  so  forcibly  inclines  us  that  we  cannot  resist; 

Nee  DM  obnlti  contra,  nee  tendere  tantum, 
SuiBdmos. 

How  the  body,  being  material,  worketh  upon  the  immaterial  soul,  by  medi- 
ation of  humours  and  spirits  which  participate  of  both,  and  ill  disposed 
organs,  Cornelius  Agrippa  hath  discoursed,  lib,  1 .  de  occult.  Philos,  cap.  63, 
64,  65,  Levinus  Lemnius,  lib.  1.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  cap.  12  et  16.  et  21 , 
institut.  ad  opt.  vit.  Perkins,  lib.  1.  Cases  of  Cons.  cap.  12.  T.  Bright,  c. 
10,  11,  12.  in  his  Treatise  of  Melancholy.  For,  as  ^  anger,  fear,  sorrow, 
obtrectation,  emulation,  &c.  si  mentis  intimos  recessus  occupdrint  (saith 
^  Lemnius),  corpori  quoqne  infest  a  sunt,  et  illi  teterrimos  morbos  inferunt^ 
cause  g^evous  diseases  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  con- 
sent. Now  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  ^  heart,  humours,  spirits : 
as  they  are  purer  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  equally  suffers,  as  a  lute  out 
of  tune  ;  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry  : 

■  ■  Corpus,  onuftuRi 

Heitemis  vW\»,  anSmum  quoqne  pnegrayat  unk. 

The  body  is  domicilium  animis,  her  house,  abode,  and  stay  :  and,  as  a  torch 
gives  a  better  light,  a  sweeter  smell,  according  to  the  matter  it  is  made  of, 
so  doth  our  soul  perform  all  her  actions  better  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are 
disposed  ;  or  as  wine  savours  of  the  cask  wherein  it  is  kept,  the  soul  receives 
a  tincture  from  the  body,  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  men, 
children,  Europeans,  Asians,  hot  and  cold  climes.  Sanguin  are  merry, 
melancholy  sad,  phlegmatic  dull,  by  reason  of  abundance  of  those  humours  ; 
and  they  cannot  resist  such  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  them  ;  for,  in 
this  infirmity  of  humane  nature  (as  Melancthon  declares),  the  understanding 
is  so  tied  to  and  captivated  by  his  inferiour  senses,  that,  without  their  help^ 

^  Mores  sequuntor  temperatnram  corporis.  '  SdnttUe  latent  in  corporlbns.  J  Gal.  6.         ^  Sicnt 

ex  anlmi  affectionilnis  corpus  languesclt,  sic  ex  corporis  vitUs  et  mortwnun  plerisque  crudatllras  animum 
rfdemns  hebetarl.  Galenus.  I  Lib  1.  c.  16.  ■  Corporis  itldem  morbi  animam  per  consensum,  a  lege 
oonsortii,  aiBdunt :  ei,  quanquam  objecta  multos  motus  torbulentos  in  homine  concitcnt,  precipoa  tamcn 
cauBsa  in  corde,  et  numoribus,  tplritibusque,  conslstit,  ftc.       ■  Hor. 
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he  cannot  exercise  his  functions ;  and  the  will,  being  weakened,  hath  but  a 
small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  over- 
ruled by  them  ;  that  I  must  needs  conclude  with  Lemnius,  spiritus  ei  hu^ 
mores  maximum  nocumentum  ohtineiity  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in 
'^ troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  choleric  and  anCTy, 
that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross  humours  ?  or  mdfan- 
choly,  that  is  so  inwardly  disposed  ?  That  thence  comes  then  this  malady, 
madness,  apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is,  most  part,  distempered  by  some  precedent 
diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so,  per  conse- 
quens,  cause  melancholy,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  phy- 
sicians. PXAt^  Aumour  (as  Avicenna,/.  3.  Fen.  1.  Trac/.  4.  c.  18.  Amoldus, 
breviar,  L  \,  c,  \%,  Jacchiniis,  comment,  in  9.  Rhasis.  c.  15.  Montaltus, 
c.  10.  Nicholas  Piso,  c.  de  Melan^  SfC,  suppose)  is  begotten  by  the  distem- 
perature  of  some  inward  part,  innate,  or  left  after  some  inflammation,  or  else 
included  in  the  blood  after  an  ^ague,  or  some  other  malignant  disease.  This 
opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with  that  of  Galen,  L  3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Quia- 
nerius  gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague ;  and  Montanus 
{consiL  32),  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered 
after  a  quartan,  which  had  molested  him  for  five  years  together.  Hildesheim 
{spiciL  2.  de  Manid)  relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  me- 
lancholy after  a  long  '  ague.  Galen  (I,  de  atrd  bile,  c.  4)  puts  the  plague  a 
cause ;  Botaldus  (in  his  book  de  lue  vener,  c.  2)  the  French  pox  for  a  cause  : 
others,  phrensie,  epilepsie,  apoplexie,  because  those  diseases  do  often  dege- 
nerate into  this.  Of  suppression  of  heemrods,  heemorrhagia,  or  bleeding  at 
nose,  menstruous  retentions  (although  they  deserve  a  larger  explication,  as 
being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient  maids, 
nuns,  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  signified),  or  any  other  evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already  spoken. 
Only  this  I  will  add,  that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infir- 
mities, deserves  to  be  pittied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more  tender 
compassion  (according  to  Laurentius),  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

SuBSECT  II. — Distemperature  of  particular  Parts,  Causes. 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  distempered,  doth  not 
cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  Hver,  spleen,  stomach, 
matrix  or  womb,  pylorus,  myrache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  mesaraick 
veins  ;  and  in  a  word  (saith  "Arculanus),  there  is  no  part  which  causeth  not 
melancholy,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfluity 
of  the  nutriment,  (Savanarola  Pract.  major  rubric,  1 1.  Tract,  6.  cap,  1.) 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melancholy  is  ingendered  in  each  particular 
part ;  and  ^  Crato  (in  consil,  17.  lib,  2).  Gordonius,  who  is  instar  omnium 
{lib,  med.  partic,  2.  cap,  19),  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  "^matter  of 
melancholy  sometimes  in  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  myrach, 
hypochondries,  when  as  the  melancholy  humour  residest  here,  or  the  liver  is 
not  well  cleansed  from  melancholy  blood. 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  ^  through 
adust  blood  so  caused  (as  Mercurialis  will  have  it)  within  or  ujithout  the  head ; 

•  Hnmores  pravl  mentem  obnubilant:  r  Hie  humor  vel  a  partis  Intemperle  generatar,  vel  rellnquitur 
post  InAammationes,  Tel  crasslor  in  Tenia  concluans  Tel  torpidus  malignam  qualitatem  ctfntrahtt.  «  Saepe 
constat  in  fcbre  hominem  melancbolicam  Tel  post  febrem  reddi,  sat  alliim  morbuxn.  CsUda  intempeiles 
tnnata,  Tel  a  febre  contrscta.  '  Raro  quia  diutnmo  morbo  laborat,  qui  non  sit  melanchoUcoa.  Mercurialis, 
de  affect,  capitis,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  de  Melanc.  •Ad  nonum  lib.  Rhasu  ad  Almansor.  c.  16.  UnlTersaliter  a 
quAconque  parte  potest  fieri  melancholicus ;  Tel  quia  aduritur,  Tel  quia  non  expelUt  superfluitatem  excre* 


mentl.  *  A  Uene  JedDore»utero,  et  aliis  pwtibus,  oritur.  "  Materia  melaocholise  aliduando  in  corde,  in 
•tomaeho,  bepate»  hypochondrlia,  myracbe,  splene,  cum  ibi  remaoet  humor  mdaachoUcua.  *  Ex  saa- 
gulne  aihisto,  intra  t«i  extra  caput. 
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the  brain  itself  being  distempered.  Those  are  most  apt  to  this  disease,  ^  that 
have  a  hoi  heart  and  moist  brain  ;  which  Montaltus  (cap.  \\.  de  Melanch.) 
approves  out  of  Haly abbas,  Rhasis,  and  Avicenna.  Mercurialis  {consil,  11) 
assigns  the  coldness  of  the  brain  a  cause  ;  and  Sallustius  Salvianus  (med. 
led.  2.  c.  1 )  '  will  have  it  arise  from  a  cold  and  dry  distemperature  of  the 
brain,  Piso,  Benedictus,  Victorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed  from  a 
'  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain  ;  and  '  Montaltus  (cap,  10)  from  the 
brains  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered  by  himself, 
or  by  consent ;  by  himself  or  his  proper  affection  (as  Faventinus  calls  it) 
•  or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  vp  into  the 
head,  altering  the  animal  faculties. 

Hildesheim  (spicil.  2.  de  Manid)  thinks  it  may  be  caused  from  a  ^dis- 
temperature  of  the  heart,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold,  A  hot  liver  and  a 
cold  stomach  are  put  for  usual  causes  of  melancholy.  Mercurialis  (consil.  11, 
et  consiL  6.  const/.  86)  assigns  a  hot  liver  and  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  causes. 
^Monavius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Crato,  in  Scoltzius)  is  of  opinion  that  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy  may  arise  from  a  cold  liver.  The  question  is  there  dis- 
cussed. Most  agree  that  a  hot  liver  is  in  fault.  "^  The  liver  is  the  shop  of  humours, 
and  especially  causeth  melancholy  by  his  hot  and  dry  distemperature.  ^The 
Stomach  and  mesardick  veins  do  often  concurr,  by  reason  of  their  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided  ;  and  many  times  the  matter 
is  so  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochon^ 
driacal  melancholy.  Guianerius  (c.  2.  Tract.  15)  holds  the  mesara'ick  veins 
to  be  a  sufficient  ^ cause  alone.  The  spleen  concurs  to  this  malady  (by  all 
their  consents),  and  suppression  of  heemrods  :  dum  non  expurgat,  altera 
causa  lien,  saith  Montaltus:  if  it  be  ^too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge 
the  other  parts  as  it  ought  {consil.  23.)  Montauus  puts  the  ^spleen  stopped 
for  a  great  cause.  *  Christophorus  a  Vega  reports,  of  his  knowledge,  that 
he  hath  known  melancholy  caused  from  putrified  blood  in  those  seed  veins 
and  womb  :  J  Arculanus, /rom  that  menstruous  blood  turned  into  melancholy, 
and  seed  too  long  detained  (as  I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or 
adustion. 

The  mesenterium,  or  midriffe,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  (which  the  ^  Greeks 
called  ^pivaq),  because  by  his  inflammation  the  mind  is  much  troubled 
with  convulsions  and  dotage.  All  these,  most  part,  offend  by  inflammation, 
corrupting  humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancnoly  ;  for  from 
these  are  ingendred  fuliginous  and  black  spirits.  And  for  XhaX  reason, 
^Montaltus  {cap.  \Q.  de  causis  melan.)  will  have  the  efficient  cause  of  melan- 
choly  to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry  distemperature,  as  some  hold, 
from  the  heat  of  the  brain,  resting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver 
and  bowels,  and  inflammation  of  the  pylorus  ;  and  so  much  the  rather, 
because  that  (as  Galen  holds)  all  spices  inflame  the  blood,  solitariness, 
waking,  agues,  study,  meditation,  all  which  heat  ;  and  therefore  he  con^ 
eludes  that  this  distemperature  causing  adventitious  melancholy,  is  not 
cold  and  dry,  but  hot  and  dry.  But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in 
the  matter  of  melancholy,  and  hold  that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural 

wQaj  calldum  cor  habent,  cerebrum  humidum»  fecile  melancfaoUd.  'Seqoltnr  melancholia  malam 
Intemperiem  frlgidam  et  siccam  ipsius  cerebri.  i  Sepe  fit  ex  calidiore  cerebro,  aut  corpore  colllgente 
melanchoUam.  Piao.  "  Vel  per  propriam  affectionem,  Tel  per  consenram,  cum  yaporea  exhalant  \n 
cerebrum.  Montalt.  cap.  14.  ■  Aut  Ibl  gignitur  melancholicua  fumus,  aut  aUunde  vehitur,  alterando 
anlmalea  ftcultatea.  ^  Ab  intemperie  corais,  modo  calidiore,  modo  fiigidiore.         *  Epist.  22i9.  Scoltsii. 

'  Officina  humorum  hepar  concurrlt,  &c.  *  Ventriculus  et  Tenie  meaaraTcse  concurmnt,  quod  hie  partes 
obttructae  auntr  &c.  '  Per  ae  aanguinem  adnrentea.  i  Lien  firlgidua  et  alccua,  c.  13.  *■  Splen  ob- 
■tmctus.  I  De  arte  med.  lib.  8.  cw.  24.  J  A  aangulnia  putredine  in  vaaia  aeminariia  et  ntero,  et 
quaadoque  a  apermate  diu  retento»  yef  sanguine  menatnio  in  melanchoUam  ▼erso  per  putreftctlonem,  vel 
adnstimiem.  ^  Magima.  '  Ergo  effidena  causae  melancholiss  est  caUda  at  sicca  intemperiea,  non  fH> 
gida  et  sicca,  quod  multl  oplnati  sunt  i  oritur  enim  -a  calore  cerebri  aaaante  saaguiaem,  &c.  tun  quod 
amnata  sanguinem  inoendunt,  soUtudo,  rlgUia,  febris  praeoedena,  meditatlo,  atodium  \  et  h«c  omnia  cale. 
Cutant:  ergo  ratum  sit. 
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melancholy  which  produceth  madness,  but  not  in  that  natural,  which  is  more 
cold,  and,  being  immoderate,  produceth  a  gentle  dotage;  ™ which  opinion 
Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  in  his  comment  upon  Rhasis. 

SuBSECT.  III. —  Causes  of  Head  Melancholy. 

After  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I  am  now 
returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes 
as  properly  appertain  unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  con- 
cur to  each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  effects  in 
that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill  disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so 
cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them  are  proper  to  some  one  kind, 
and  seldom  found  in  the  rest:  as,  for  example,  head  melancholy  is  com- 
monly caused  by  a  cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to 
Laurentius  {cap,  5.  de  melan,)  but,  as  ° Hercules  de  Saxonia  contends,  from 
that  agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone.  Sallust.  Sal- 
vianus,  before  mentioned  {lib.  2.  cap.  3.  de  re  med.)  will  have  it  proceed 
from  cold  :  but  that  I  take  of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  fools,  and  dote ; 
for  (as  Galen  writes,  lib.  4.  de  puis.  8.  and  Avicenna)  °a  cold  and  moist  brain 
is  an  inseparable  companion  of  folly.  But  this  adventitious  melancholy,  which 
is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  an  hot  and  dry  distemperature,  as  PDamascenthe 
Arabian  {lib.  3.  cap.  22)  thinks,  and  most  writers.  Altomarus  and  Piso  call 
it  ^an  innate  burning  untemperateness,  turning  blood  and  ckoler  into  melan- 
choly. Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Capi- 
vaccius,  <i  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  ^ if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will 
be  hot,  and  thence  comes  madness:  if  cold,  folly.  David  Cnisius  {Theat. 
morb.  Hermet.  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  atrd  bile)  grants  melancholy  to  be  a  disease 
of  an  inflamed  brain,  and  cold  notwithstanding  of  itself :  calida  per  accidens 
frigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only.  I  am  of  Capivaccius  mind,  for  my 
part.  Now  this  humour,  according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes  and  tunicles  that 
cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or 
veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times  *phrensie,  long  diseases, 
agues,  long  abode  in  hot  places,  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head,  as 
Rhasis  informeth  us :  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of  the 
head,  proceeding  most  part  ^from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot  meats, 
(all  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  consil.  22.  for  a  melancholy  Jew ;  and 
Heumius  repeats,  cap.  12.  de  Manid),  hot  bathes,  garlick,  onions  (saith 
Guianerius),  bad  aire,  corrupt,  much  "waking,  &c.  retention  of  seed,  or 
abundance,  stopping  of  h<Bmorrhagia,  the  midriSe  misaffected ;  and  (accord- 
ing to  Trallianus,  /.  1.  16)  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discontents, 
study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six  non-natural 
thmgs.  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  {cap.  16.  lib.  1)  will  have  it  caused  from  a 
^cautery,  or  boyl  dried  up,  or  any  issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus  {cent.  2. 
cura  67)  gives  instance  in  a  fellow  that  had  a  boyl  in  his  arm,  and,  "^  after 
that  was  healed,  ran  mad ;  and,  when  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  cured 
again.  Trincavellius  {consil  13.  lib.  1)  hath  an  example  of  a  melancholy 
man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  sun,  frequent  use  of  venery, 
and  immoderate  exercise ;  and  (in  his  consil.  49.  lib.  3)  from  an  '  headpiece 
overheated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.     Prosper  Calenus  brings  in  Car- 

■Lib.  1.  cap.  13.  de  Melanch.  "Lib.  8.  Tract,  poatuin.  de  melan.  *A  fhtaitate  inseparabllia  cerebri 
fHgfditas.  pAb  interno  calore  assBtur.  <i  Intemperies  innata  exurens,  flavam  bilem  ac  sangulnem  in 
melanchollam  coiiTerteiu.  'Si  cerebrum  sit  calidiua,  fiet  spiritui  animalis  calidior,  et  delirium  maniacum  j 
aifrigidior,  flet  flatuitas.  •Melancholia  capitis  accedlt  post  phrenesim  aat  longam  moram  sub  sole,  aut 
pereumionem  in  capite.  cap.  18.  lib.  1.  <Qui  bibunt  ^na  potentla,  et  anpe  sunt  sub  sole.  «Cune 
TtUds,  largloris  Tlni  et  aromatum  utos.  '* A  canterio  et  uloera  «salccato.  *Ab  ulcere  curmto  locidit  lo 
tnaaiilam }  aperto  ▼ulaere,  cormtur.       *A  gsle&niintscalefhctA. 
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dinal  Ceesius  for  a  pattern  of  such  as  are  so  melancholy  by  long  study :  but 
examples  are  infinite. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Causes  of  Hypochondriacal^  or  windy  Melancholy. 

In  repeating  of  these  causes,  I  must  cratnben  bis  coctam  apponere,  say  that 
again  which  I  have  formerly  said,  in  applying  them  to  their  proper  species. 
Hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melancholy  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myra- 
chial,  and  is,  in  my  judgement,  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel  and 
Laurentius  make  it  least  dangerous,  emd  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured.  His 
causes  are  inward  or  outward : — inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  mid- 
rifFe,  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diaphragma,  mesaraick  veins, 
stopping  of  issues,  &c.  Montaltus,  {cap.  15.  out  of  Galen)  recites  *heat  and 
obstruction  of  those  mesaraick  veins,  as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  means 
the  passage  of  the  chylus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  stopped,  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  into  rumbling  and  wind.  Montanus  (consil.  233)  hath  an  evident  de- 
monstration, Trincavellius  another  (lib.  1.  cap.  12),  and  Platur  a  third,  (ob- 
servat.  lib.  1)  for  a  doctour  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the 
said  obstruction  and  heat  of  those  mesaraick  veins,  and  bowels ;  quoniam  inter 
ventriculum  etjecur  vente  effervescunt,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the  liver 
and  stomach.  Sometimes  those  other  parts  are  together  misafFected,  and  con- 
cur to  the  production  of  this  malady — a  hot  liver  or  cold  stomach  or  cold 
belly.  Look  for  instances  in  Hollerius,  Victor,  TrincaveUius,  consil.  35.  /.  3. 
Hildesheim,  5pid/.  2.  fol.  132.  Solenander,  consil.  9.  pro  cive  Lugdunensi, 
Montanus,  consil.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Monfort  in  Germany,  1549,  and  Frisi- 
melica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanus.  J.  Gsesar  Glaudinus  gives 
instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  overhot  liver,  almost  in  every  consultation,  con. 
89,  for  a  certain  count,  and  con.  106,  for  a  Polonian  baron :  by  reason  of  heat, 
the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain.  Mercu- 
rialis  subscribes  to  them,  {cons.  89)  ^  the  stomach  being  misaffected,  which  he 
calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because,  if  he  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer  Mrith 
him,  as  being  deprived  of  their  nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment;  by 
means  of  which,  come  crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  grumbUng,  griping,  &c. 
Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  ob- 
struction a  cause,  ybcu/fa^em  debilemjecinoris,  which  he  calls  ^the  mineral 
of  melancholy.  Laurentius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  overhot  draw9 
the  meat  undigested  out  of  the  stomach,  and  burneth  the  humours.  Montanus 
{cons.  244)  proves  that  sometimes  a  cold  liver  may  be  a  cause.  Laurentius 
(c.  12),  Trincavellius  {lib.  12.  consil.)  and  Gualter  Bruel,  seem  to  lay  the 
greatest  fault  upon  the  spleen,  that  doth  not  his  duty  in  pur^-^ing  the  liver  as  he 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too  much  blood  sometimes  to  it, 
and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Gnemiandrus  in  a  ^consultation  of  his  noted  :  tumo- 
rem  lienis,  he  names  it,  and  the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diocles  supposed 
the  ground  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation  of  the 
pylorus,  which  is  the  neather  mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Others  assign  the  mesen- 
terium  or  midrifFe  distempered  by  heat,  the  womb  misafFected,  stopping  of 
hsemrods,  with  many  such :  all  which  lAurentius  {cap.  12)  reduceth  to  three, 
mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen ;  from  whence  he  denominates  hepatick,  splene- 
tick,  and  mesaraick  melancholy.  Outward  causes  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs, 
discontents,  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus 
found  by  his  experience  {consil.  244).  Solenander  {consil.  9.  for  a  citizen 
of  Lyons  in  France)  gives  his  reader  to  understand,  that  he  knew  this  mis- 

■Exuritur  sanguis,  et  toub  obstruontor,  qnibiu  obstractls  prohlbelnr  tnatiUu  cbyll  ad  Jecur,  cor* 
nimpitor,  et  in  nigitua  et  flatus  vertltnr.  "Stomacho  laeao,  robur  corporis  iramintiltDr}  et  reliqna  membra 
allmento  orbata,  &c.       ^  Cap.  12.       'Hlldcshelm. 
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chief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides,  which  an  unskilful  physician 
ministered  his  patient  to  drink,  ad  venerem  excitandam.  But  most  com- 
monly fear,  grief,  and  some  sudden  commotion  or  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill  disposed.  Melancthon  (tract,  14. 
cap.  2.  de  animd)  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women, 
upon  some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent :  for,  as  Camera- 
rius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and 
therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus  {consil,  22.  pro  delirante 
Judao)  confirms  it :  ^  grievpus  symptomes  of  the  mifid  brought  him  to  it. 
Randolotius  relates  of  himself,  that,  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write  out 
a  physicians  potes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a  hypochondriacal 
fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  was  freed. 
'  Melancthon  {being  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a 
most  necessary  and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of 
it,  and  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  ignorant,  and  would  therefore  have  all  men, 
some  sort,  to  understand  the  causes,  symptomes,  and  cures  of  it. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Body, 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  i^iward  or  outward  : — 
inward,  ^  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  ingender  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak 
by  nature,  and  not  able  to  discharge  his  o^ce.  A  melancholy  temperature, 
retention  of  hcemrods,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases,  agues, 
and  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  increase  it ;  but  especiafly  *  bad  dyet  (as 
Piso  thinks),  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis 
(out  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna)  condemns  all  herbs ;  Galen  {lib.  3.  de  loc, 
affect,  cap.  7)  especially  cabbage : — so  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  &c. 
but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had  the  general  and  par- 
ticular causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art;  brag  of  thy 
temperature,  of  thy  good  parts ;  insult,  triumph,  and  boast :  thou  seest  in  what 
a  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  mayst  be  dejected,  how  many  several 
ways,  by  bad  diet,  bad  ayre,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague, 
&c.  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure 
of  happiness  thou  hast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art. 
Humble  thyself  therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  (1  Pet.  5. 6)  know 
thy  self,  acknowledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it.  Qui  stat, 
videat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  bona  animi,  corporis  et 
fortunes,  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune :  nescis  quid  serus  secum  vesper 
ferat^  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring 
with  it.  Be  not  secure  then ;  be  sober  and  watch  ;  ^fortunam  reverent er 
habe,  if  fortimate  and  rich ;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thy  self.     I  have  said. 

SECT.  III.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptomes,  or  signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body, 

Parrhasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captives 
Philip  of  Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  *  bought  one  very  old  man ;  and, 
when  he  had  him  at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  tormtnt,  the 
better,  by  his  example,  to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus, 
whom  he  was  then  about  to  paint.  I  need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhumane, 
curious,  or  cruel,  for  this  purpose  to  torture  any  poor  melancholy  man  : 

*  Halmit  asera  aoiml  symptomata,  quse  impediunt  concoctionem,  &c.  *  UsitatisBimus  morbua  cum  sit, 
QtUe  est  h^jus  visceris  accidentia  considerare:  nee  leve  periculum  hujus  caussas  morbi  ignorantibua. 
'Jtcur  aptum  ad  generandum  talem  humoreiOt  splen  naturft  Imbecillior.  Piso,  Altomarus,  Guiaoerius. 
sMelancnolIain,  qnee  fit  a  redundantift  humoiis  In  toto  corpore,  victus  imprimis  generat,  qui  enm  humorera 
parlt.       ^Ausoiuus.       <  Seneca,  cont.llb.  10.  cent.  6. 
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their  symptomes  are  plain,  obvious,  and  familiar:  there  needs  no  such  ac- 
curate observation  or  far  fetcht  object;  they  delineate  themselves;  they 
voluntary  bewray  themselves;  they  are  too  frequent  in  all  places;  I  meet 
them  still  as  I  go :  they  cannot  conceal  it ;  their  grievances  are  too  well 
known ;  I  need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Symptomes  therefore  are  either  J  universal  or  particular,  (saith  Gordonius, 
lib.  med.  cap.  19.  part.  2.)  to  persons,  to  species.  Some  signs  are  secret, 
some  manifest ;  some  in  the  body,  some  in  the  mind;  and  diver  sly  vary, 
according  to  the  inward  or  outward  causes  (Capivaccius),  or  from  stars 
(according  to  Jovianus  Pontanus,  de  reb,  coelest.  lib.  10.  cap.  13)  and  cce- 
lestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversly  mixed  (Ficinus,  lib.  1 .  cap.  4. 
de  sanit.  tuendd).  As  they  are  hot,  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  intended,  or 
remitted,  so  will  Aetius  have  melancholica  deliria  multiformia,  diversity  of 
melancholy  signs.  Laurentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatures, 
delights,  natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  or 
mixed  with  other  diseases;  as  the  causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  be 
almost  infinite,  (Altomarus,  cap,  7.  art.  med.)  and  as  wine  produceth  divers 
effects,  or  that  herb  tortocolla  (in  ^  Laurentius),  which  makes  some  laugh, 
some  weep,  some  sleep,  some  dance,  some  sing,  some  howle,  some  drink,  \c. 
so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work  several  signs  in  several  parties. 

But  to  confine  them,  these  general  symptomes  may  be  reduced  to  those  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs,  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as 
are  melancholy,  be  these,  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  the  humour 
is  more  or  less  adust.  From  ^  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as 
that  of  ™  colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale,  ruddy,  &c.  some  are  impense  rubri,  (as 
Montaltus,  cap.  16.  observes  out  of  Galen,  lib.  3.  de  locis  affectis)  very  red 
and  high  coloured.  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  °  de  insanid  et  melan.  reckons 
up  these  signs,  that  they  are  ^  lean,  withered,  hollow-eyed,  look  old,  wrink- 
led, harsh,  much  troubled  with  wind,  and  a  griping  in  their  bellies,  or 
belly-ache,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  flaggy  beards, 
singing  of  the  ears,  vertigo,  light-headed,  little  or  no  sleep,  and  that  inter- 
rupt, terrible  fearful  dreams :  P  Anna  soror,  qua  me  suspensam  insomnia 
terrent  ?  The  same  symptomes  are  repeated  by  Melanelius  (in  his  book  of 
melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen,  RufFus,  Aetius),  by  Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and 
all  the  juniors — ^  continual,  sharp,  and  stinking  belchings,  as  if  t^eir  meat 
in  their  stomach  were  putrified,  or  that  they  had  eaten  fish,  dry  bellies,  ab- 
surd and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many  fantastical  visions  about  their  eyes, 
vertigi?wus,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery.  ^'Some  add  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptomes,  and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  the 
body,  saltum  in  multis  corporis  partibus,  a  kind  of  itching  (saith  Laurentius) 
on  the  superficies  of  the  skin,  like  a  fiea-biting  sometimes.  '  Montaltus  (c.  21 .) 
puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of  their  eyes  for  a  sign ;  and  so  doth 
Avicenna,  oculos  habentes  palpitantes,  trauli,  vehementer  rubicundi,  Sfc. 
(lib.  3,  Fen,  1.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.)  They  stut  most  part,  which  he  took  out  of 
Hippocrates'  Aphorisms.     *  Rhasis  makes  head-ach  and  a  binding  heaviness 

i  Qucdam  univenalia,  particularla  quflDdam ;  manlfeata  quedam  in  corpovVy  qucdun  In  cogitatione  et 
anlmo ;  qiUDdam  a  stellis,  quadam  ab  humoribus,  qua,  ut  nnum  corpus  Tarie  diaponit,  &c.  Dlvena  phan- 
tasmata  pro  Tarietate  cauwn  eztemc,  Interne.         ^  Lib.  1.  de  risu.  fol.  17.    Ad  ejus  eaum  alii  audant :  alii 


Tomunt,  flent,  clbunt,  saltant ;  alii  rident,  tremunt,  donniunt,  Sic.         'T.  Bright,  cap.  20.         "■  Nigresdt 

iquando  Buperfrigefkctus.    Melanel.  e  Gral. 
•  Oculi  hia  ezcavantur,  Venti  gignuntur  clrcum  praecordia,  et  acidi  ructus,  ilcci  fere  ventrei,  yertigo,  tlnnltua 


hie  humor  allquando  aapercalefactua,  aliquando  auperfrigefkctus.    Melanel.  e  Gal.        "  Interprete  F.  CalTO. 


aurium,  aomni  pusilli,  aomnia  terribilia  et  intemipta.  p  Virg.  JEn.  i  Assidue  ccqne  addc  rucCationes, 
que  cibum  yirulentum  pisculentumque  nidorem  (etai  nil  tale  ingeatum  sit)  referant,  ob  cruditatem.  Ventrea 
hisce  arldl,  aomnua  plerumqne  parcua  et  interruptus,  aomnia  absurdiaaima,  turbulenta,  corporis  tremor, 
capitis  gravedo,  strepitos  circa  aurea,  et  Tisiones  aute  oculoa,  ad  renerem  prodigi.  'Altomarus,  Brael, 
Piso,  Bfontaltua.  ■  Frequentea  habent  oculorum  nictationes ;  aliqul  tamen  fixis  ocoUa  plerumque  sunt. 
*Cent.  lib.  1.  traet.  9.  Slana  ht^us  morU  sunt  plurimus  saltus,  sooltus  aurium,  capitis  gravedo,  lingua 
titabat,  oculi  ezcaraatur,  &c. 
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for  a  principal  token,  mucA  leaping  of  wind  about  the  skin,  as  well  as  slutting  or 
tripping  in  speech ^  Sfc.  hollow  eyes^  gross  veins ^  and  broad  lips.  To  some  too, 
if  tbey  be  far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too  familiar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleer- 
ing, murmuring,  talking  to  themselves,  with  strange  mouths  and  faces,  inarti- 
culate voices,  exclamations,  &c.  And,  although  they  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute, 
unchearful  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason 
of  those  continual  fears,  gi'iefs,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy,  restless, 
unapt  to  go  about  any  business ;  yet  their  memoiies  are  most  part  good,  they 
have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their  hot  and  dry  brains 
make  them  they  cannot  sleep ;  ingentes  habent  et  crebras  vigilias  (Areteeus), 
mighty  and  often  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  moneth,  a  year  together. 
"  Hercules  de  SaxonisL  faithfully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard  his  mother 
swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months  together.  Trincavellius  (  Tom,2.  cons,  16. ) 
speaks  of  one  that  waked  fifty  days ;  and  Skenkius  hath  examples  of  two 
years ;  and  all  without  offence.  In  natural  actions,  their  appetite  is  greater 
than  their  concoction :  multa  appetunt,  pauca  digerunt  (as  Rhasis  hath  it) ; 
they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And,  although  they  ^  do  eat  much,  yet 
they  are  lean,  ill  liking  (saith  Aretseus),  withered  and  hard^  much  troubled 
with  costiveness,  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ^carotides,  which  is  very  strong ;  but  that 
varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath 
proved  at  large  (Spigmatic<B  artis  1, 4.  c.  13).  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronick 
diseases  the  pulse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much  superstition 
in  it,  as  ^  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that  he  dares  say 
they  may  not  be  observed,  or  understood  of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured;  urina  pauca,  acris, 
5t/to5a  (Areteeus),  not  much  in  quantity.  But  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all 
out  as  uncertain  as  the  other,  varying  so  oflen  according  to  several  persons, 
habits,  and  other  occasions  not  to  be  respected  in  chronick  diseases.  '  Their 
melancholy  excrements,  in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen 
plays  his  part ;  and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short 
breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and  heartake, 
and  intolerable  stupidity  and  dulness  of  spirits ;  their  excrements  or  stool  hard, 
black  to  some,  and  little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  mis-affected, 
as  usually  they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many  diseases 
accompany,  as  incubus,  "  apoplexy,  epilepsie,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings 
and  terrible  dreams,  **  intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing, 
bashfulness,  blushing,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &c.  ^  All  their  senses 
are  troubled :  they  think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do 
not,  as  shall  be  proved  in  the  following  discourse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Symptomes  or  Signes  in  the  Mind, 

Fear,]  Arculanus  {in  9  Rhasis  ad  Almansor,  cap,  16)  will  have  these 
symptomes  to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties; 
for  scarce  is  there  one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike  (^  Lauren  tins,  c.  16). 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I  will  point  at ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and 
sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  accord- 
ing to  Hippocrates  'and  Galens  Aphorismes,  they  are  most  assured  signes, 
inseparable  companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy ;   of  present  melan- 

*  In  Puthcon,  cap.  de  MelanchoUA.       «  Alvus  arida  nihil  dcjidena ;  cibi  capaces,  nihilo  minus  tanien 
eztcnnatl  sunt.         *■  Nlc  Piso.    Inflatio  caroUdum,  &c.         f  Andreas  Dudith  Rahamo,  ep.  lib.  3.    Crat. 


epist.  Multa  in  pnlsibos  superstitio }  ausim  etiam  dicere,  tot  differentias,  ou»  describnntur  a  Oaleno, 
neque  intelligi  a  quoquam  nee  obaenrarl  posse.  *  T.  Bright,  cap.  20.  •  Post  40.  Ktat.  annum,  saith 
Jacchinus,  in  15.  9.  Rhasis.  Idem  Mercurlalis,  consU.  86.  Trincavellius,  torn.  2  cons.  1.  >>Oordoniu8. 
Modo  rident,  modo  flent,  silent,  Stc.  *  Femelius,  consil.  43.  et  45.  Montanus,  consil.  230.  Galen. 'de  locis 
affectis,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  *  Aphorism,  et  lib.  de  Melan.  •  Lib.  2.  cap.  6.  de  locis  affect.  Timor  et  moestitia, 
si  ditttlns  perscverent,  &c. 
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choly,  and  habituated,  said    Montaltus  (c.  11),  and  common  to  them  all, 
as  the  said  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicenna,  and  all  neotericks,  hold.     But, 
as  hounds  many  times  run  away  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceiving  them- 
selves to  be  at  a  fault,  so  do  they :  for  Diocles  of  old,  (whom  Galen  con- 
futes) and,  amongst  tiie  juniors,  'Hercules  de  SaxOnia  with  Lod.  Mercatus, 
{cap.  17.  /.I.   de  melan,)  take  just  exceptions  at  this  aphorism  of  Hippo- 
crates ;  'tis  not  always  true,  or  so  generally  to  be  understood  :  fear  and 
sorrow  are  no  common  symptomes  to  all  melancholy  :  upon  more  serious 
consideration  J  I  find  some  (saith  he)  that  are  not  so  at  all.     Some  indeed 
are  sad,  and  not  fearful ;  some  fearful,  and  not  sad;  some  neither  fearful 
nor  sad;  some  both.     Four  kinds  he  excepts,  fanatical  persons,  such  as 
were  Cassandra,  Manto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  the  Sibylls,  whom 
K  Aristotle  confesseth   to  have   been  deeply  melancholy.      Baptista   Pprta 
seconds  him  (Physiog.  lib.  1.  cap.  8) :  they  were  atrd  bile  perciti.     Daemo- 
niacal  persons,  and  such  as  speak  strange  languages,  are  of  this  rank ;  some 
poets;  such  as  laugh  alwayes,  and  think  themselves  kings,  cardinals,  &c. 
sanguine  they  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue.     ^  Bap- 
tista Porta  confines  fear  and   sorrow  to  them  that  are  cold ;    but  lovers, 
Sibylls,  enthusiasts,   he  wholly   excludes.      So  that  I  think  I   may  truly 
conclude,  they  are  not  alwayes  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so,  and  that 
*  without  a  cause  :  timent  de  non  timendis  (Gordonius),  quceque  momenti 
non  sunt :  although  not  all  alike,  (saith  Altomarus)  J  yet  all  likely  fear, 
^  some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  mighty  fear  ( Aretseus),     *  Many  fear 
death,  and  yet,  in  a  contrary  humour,  make  away  themselves  (Galen,  lib.  3. 
de  loc.  affect,  cap.  7).     Some  are  afraid  that  heaven  will  fall  on  their  heads  ; 
some,  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be.     ™  They  are  troubled  with  scruples  of 
conscience,  distrusting  Oods  mercies,  think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell, 
the  devil  will  have  them,  and  make  great  lamentation  (Jason  Pratensis). 
Pear  of  devils,  death,  that  they  shall  be  so  sick  of  some  such  disease,  ready 
to  tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall  die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some 
of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  are  certainly  dead ;   imminent  danger, 
loss,  disgrace  still  torment  others,  &c.  that  they  are  all  glass,  and  there- 
fore will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near  them  ;    that  they  are  all  cork,  as  light 
as  feathers ;  others  as  heavy  as  lead ;  some  are  afraid  their  heads  will  fall 
off  their  shoulders  ;  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.     "  Montanus 
(consil.  23)  speaks  of  one  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  for  fear 
he  should  swoon,  or  die.     A  second  ^  fears  every  man  he  meets  will  rob  him, 
quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him.     A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  alone, 
for  fear  he  should  meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick ;  fears  all  old  women  as 
witches ;  and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees,  he  suspecteth  to  be  a  devil ; 
every  person  comes  near  him  is  malificiated;  every  creature,    all    intend 
to  hurt  him,  seek  his  mine  :  another  dares  not  go  over  a  bridge,  come  near 
a  pool,  rock,  steep  hill,  lye  in  a  chamber  where  cross  beams  are,  for  fear 
he  be  tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himself.     If  he  be  in  a  silent 
auditory,  as  at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud,  at  unawares, 
somethmg.undecent,  unfit  to  be  said.     If  he  be  locked  in  a  close  room,  he 
is  afraid  of  being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  bisket,  aquativse, 
or  some  strong  waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  deliquiums,  or  being  sick  ;  or, 

'Tract,  postumo  de  Melan.  edit.  VenetliB  1620,  per  Boliuttam  Ubllop.  Mlht  diUgenttut  haiic  rem  const, 
deranti,  patet  quosdam  ease,  qui  non  iaborant  moerore  et  timore.  s  rrah.  lib.  8.  ^  Physiog.  lib.  1 .  c.  8. 
Quibus  multa  firiglda  bills  atra,  stolidi  et  timldi ;  at  qui  calidl,  inaeniori,  amosli,  dlvinoai,  spiritu  Instinti, 
&c.  '  Omnea  exercent  metus  et  trisUtia,  et  sine  causal.  TOmnes  timent,  licet  non  omnibus  idem 
tlmendi  modus.  AStius,  Tetrab.  lib.  2.  sect.  c.  9.  ^  Ingenti  pavore  trepidant.  '  Multi  mortem  timent, 
et  tamep  sibi  ipsls  mortem  consdacunt :  alii  cceli  ruinam  timent.  ■  Affligit  eoa  plena  scrupulia  consdentia ; 
divine  miserlcordle  diffidentes,  Oreo  se  destinant,  faedA*lamentatione  oeplorantes.  "Non ausus  egredi 
domo,  ne  deficeret.       *  Multi  diiemones  timent,  Intrones,  inaidias.    Avicenna. 
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if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of  a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well 
get  out,  though  he  sit  at  ease,  he  is  so  misaffected.  He  will  freely  promise, 
undertake  any  business  beforehand ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  be  performed, 
he  dares  not  adventure,  but  fears  an  infinite  number  of  dangers,  disasters, 
&c.  Some  are  "^afraid  to  he  burned ^  or  that  the  Aground  will  sink  under 
them,  or  ^swallow  them  quick ^  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question 
for  some  fact  they,  never  did  {Rhasis,  cont,)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be 
executed.  The  terror  of  such  a  death  troubles  them ;  and  they  fear  as  much, 
and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind,  ^cbs  they  that  have  committed  a  murder  ; 
and  are  pensive  without  a  cause,  as  if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put 
to  death,  (Plater,  cap,  3.  de  mentis  alienat,)  They  are  afraid  of  some 
loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their  lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have ; 
but  why,  they  know  not.  Trincavellius  {consil,  13.  lib,  1)  had  a  patient 
that  would  needs  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  and  could 
not  be  perswaded,  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  killed  a  man. 
Plater  {observat.  lib,  1)  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to  be 
executed  without  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a  robbery,  theft, 
or  any  such  offence,  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  suspected, 
and  many  times  betray  themselves  without  a  cause.  Lewis  the  eleventh, 
the  French  king,  suspected  every  man  a  traitour  that  came  about  him, 
durst  trust  no  officer.  Alii  formidolosi  omnium,  alii  quorundam  (Fracas- 
torius,  lib.  2,  de  Intellect,)  ^some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain  men,  and 
cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home. 
Some  suspect  ''treason  still ;  others  are  afraid  of  their  ''dearest  and  nearest 
friends  (Melanelius  e  Galeno,  Ruffo,  Aetio),  and  dare  ,not  be  alone  in  the 
dark,  for  fear  of  hobgoblins  and  devils :  he  suspects  every  thing  he  hears  or 
sees  to  be  a  devil,  or  enchanted,  and  imagineth  a  thousand  chimeras  and 
visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he  certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black 
men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c.  ^  Omnes  se  terrent  aura,  sonus  excitat  omnis. 
Another,  through  bashfulness,  suspicion,  and  timorousness,  will  not  be  seen 
abroad,  '  loves  darkness  as  life,  and  cannot  endure  the  light,  or  to  sit  in 
lightsome  places ;  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he  will  neither  see,  nor  be  seen  by 
his  good  will  (Hippocrates,  lib,  de  insanid  et  melancholid).  He  dare  not 
come  in  company,  for  fear  he  should  be  misused,  disgraced,  overshoot  him- 
self in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ;  he  thinks  every  man  observes  him, 
aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him  mahce.  Most  part,  ^  they  are  afraid  they 
are  bevntched,  possessed  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies ;  and  sometimes  they 
suspect  their  nearest  friends :  he  thinks  something  speaks  or  talks  within 
him,  or  to  him ;  and  he  helcheth  of  the  poyson.  Christophorus  a  Vega  {lib, 
2.  cap,  1)  had  a  patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no  perswasion  or  physick  he 
could  be  reclaimed.  Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  every  fearful 
disease  they  see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore  hear 
or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  it  self,  lest,  by  applying 
to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  in- 
crease it.  If  they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptick  paroxysme, 
a  man  shaking  with  the  palsie,  or  giddy  headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a 
dangerous  place,  &c.  for  many  dayes  after,  it  runs  in  their  minds ;  they  are 
afraid  they  shall  be  so  too,  they  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk.  (c.  12.  se.  2.) 

»AQ1  combori,  alii  de  rege.  Rhasifl.  nNe  terrft  absorbeantor.  Forestna.  'Ne  terra  dehiscat. 
OordoD.  'Alii  tlmore  mortla tenentur,  et  malft  graUA  principom ;  putant  se  aliquld  commlsiase,  et  ad sup- 
pUchun  requiri.  *  Alliu  domestlcos  timet,  alius  omnea.  ACtius.  ■  Alii  timentlnsldias.  Aurel.  lib.  1.  de 
morb.  chroD.  c.  6.  *  Ille  cariaalmoa*  hlc  omnes  bomines  citra  discrimen,  timet.  *  Vlrgll.  >  Hlc  in 
locem  prodire  timet,  tenebrasqae  qusrit ;  contra,  ille  caliginosa  fuglt.  r  Quldam  lanras  et  malos  spiritus 
ab  Inimids  yeneflciis  et  incantatlanibtisslbl  putant  objectiuri.  Hippocrates.  Potionem  se  reneficam  sump- 
alsse  putat  j  et  de  hac  ructare  slbi  crebro  videtur.  Idem  Montaltus,  cap.  21.  Aetius,  lib.  2.  et  alii.  Tral- 
llanus,  1. 1.  cap.  16. 
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well  observes  in  his  Cases  of  Cons,  and  many  times,  by  violence  of  imagina- 
tion, they  produce  it.  They  cannot  endure  to  see  any  terrible  object,  as 
a  monster,  a  man  executed,  a  carcase,  hear  the  devil  named,  or  any  tragical 
relation  seen,  but  they  quake  for  fear;  Hecatas  somniare  sibi  videntur 
(Lucian) ;  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and  may  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds 
a  long  time  atlter :  they  apply  (as  I  have  said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to 
themselves ;  as  'Felix  Plater  notes  of  some  young  physicians,  that  study 
to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselves,  will  be  sick,  and  appropriate  all 
symptomes  they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own  persons.  And  therefore 
{quod  iterum  moneo,  licet  nauseam  paret  lectori ;  malo  decern  potius  verba^ 
decies  repetita  licet  abundare,  quam  unum  desiderari)  I  would  advise  him, 
that  is  actually  melancholy,  not  to  read  this  tract  of  symptomes,  lest  he  dis- 
quiet or  make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  then  he  was 
before.  Generally  of  them  all  take  this — de  inanibus  semper  conqueruntur, 
€t  timent,  saith  Areteeus  ;  they  complain  of  toyes,  and  fear  ^without  a  cause, 
and  still  think  their  melancholy  to  be  most  grievous*;  none  so  bad  as  they 
are ;  though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled, 
or  in  this  sort ;  as  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great  an  agony 
for  toyes  and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh  at  themselves),  as 
if  they  were  most  material  and  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied.  Pacific  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled 
with  some  other  fear ;  alwayes  afraid  of  something,  which  they  foolishly 
imagine  or  conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradventure  was,  never 
can  be,  never  likely  will  be :  troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasion, 
unquiet,  still  complaining,  grieving,  vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  discon- 
tent, and  cannot  be  freed  so  long  as  melancholy  continues.  Or  if  their 
minds  be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and  they  free  from  fori-aign  fears,  out- 
ward accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of  tune,  they  suspect  some  part 
or  other  to  be  amiss;  now  their  head  akes,  heart,  stomach,  spleen,  &c.  is 
misaffected ;  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease ;  still  troubled  in 
body,  mind,  or  both,  and  through  wind,  corrupt  phantasie,  some  accidental 
distemper,  continually  molested.  Yet,  for  all  this,  (as  ^'Jacchinus  notes)  in 
all  other  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreet,  and  do  nothing  unbeseeming 
their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish  fear 
excepted,  which  so  much,  so  continually  tortures  aud  crucifies  their  souls ; 
like  a  barking  dog  that  alwayes  bawls,  but  seldom  bites,  this  fear  ever  mo- 
lesteth,  and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided. 

Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  individual 
as  saint  Cosmus  and  Damian,^Gfu«  Achates,  as  all  wnters  witness,  a  com- 
mon symptome,  a  continual ;  and  still,  without  any  evident  cause,  ^mcerent 
omnes,  and,  si  roges  eos  reddere  caussam,  non  possunt ;  grieving  still,  but 
why,  they  cannot  tell :  agelasti,  moesti,  cogitabundi,  they  look  as  if  they 
had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius  den ;  and,  though  they  laugh  many 
times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry  (as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extream 
lumpish  again  in  an  instant,  dull,  and  heavy,  semel  et  simul  merry  and  sad, 
but  most  part  sad:  ^Si  qua  placent,  abeunt ;  inimica  tenacius  harent : 
sorrow  sticks  by  them  still,  continually  gnawing,  as  the  vulture  did  •Tityus 
bowels  :  and  they  cannot  avoid  it.  No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but,  after 
terrible  and  troublesome  dreams,  their  heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh :  they  are 
still  fretting,  chafing,  sighing,  grieving,  complaining,  finding  faults,  repining, 

"Obaerrat.  1.  1.  Quando  Ua  nil  nocet,  nisi  auod  muUeilbufl  melancholids.  * — tfmeo  tamen,  me- 
tasque  canaae  neacius  caiiasa  eit  metua.  Heinsius,  Anatrlaco.  ^Cap.  16.  In  9  Bhaais.  In  mulUa 
▼Id] :  praeter  rationem  aemper  aliquid  Ument,  In  ceteria  tamen  opdme  ae  gerunt.  neque  allquld  piwter 
dignitatem  commlttunt.  «Altomarua,  cap.  7.— Aretooa.  Triataaaunt.  'Mant.  Eel.  1.  'Orid. 
Met.  4. 
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grudging,  weeping,  A€au^<mfimor«}fienm,  vexing  themselves,  'disquieted  in 
mind,  nfith  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discontent,  either  for  their  own,  other 
mens,  or  public  affairs,  such  as  concern  them  not,  things  past,  present,  or  to 
come :  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace,  loss,  injury,  abuse,  &c.  troubles 
them  now,  being  idle,  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done ;  the^  are  afflicted  other- 
wise for  some  danger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery,  that  will  certainly  come  as 
they  suspect  and  mistrust.  Lugubris  Ate  frowns  upon  them,  inasmuch  that 
Aretseus  well  calls  it  angorem  antmt,  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  agony. 
They  can  hardly  be  pleased  or  eased,  though,  in  other  mens  opinion,  most 

happy.     Go,  tarry,  run,  ride,  « post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura : 

they  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in  what  company  they  will ; 
^  haret  lateri  letaiis  arundo ;  as  to  a  deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go, 
rest,  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  grief  remains;  irresolution,  inconstancy, 
vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousie,  suspicion,  &c.  continues, 
and  diey  cannot  be  relieved.     So  '  he  complained  in  the  poet, 


Dommn  fcrertor  mflesttts,  atqoe  animo  fere 
Perturbato  vtque  iocarto,  pne  aegrltadine. 
Aaaido :  accnrrunt  servl ;  soccm  detrahunt, 


Video  alios  feaUnare,  lectoa  atemere, 
Cfleaam  appanuv :  pro  we  ooisque  sedulo 
Fkdebant,  quo  111am  mihl  Unirent  mlaerlam. 


He  came  home  sorrowful!,  and  troubled  in  his  mind ;  his  servants  did  all 
they  possibly  could  to  please  him ;  one  pulled  off  his  socks ;  another  made 
ready  his  bed,  a  third  his  supper ;  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his 

frief,  and  exhilarate  his  person  ;  he  was  profoundly  melancholy ;  he  had  lost 
is  son ;  illud  angebat ;  that  was  his  cardolium^  his  pain,  his  agony,  which 
could  not  be  removed.  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of 
their  lives ;  and  feral  thoughts,  to  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  come 
into  their  minds. 

TcBdium  tnte.]  Tadium  vit(B  is  a  common  symptome ;  tarda  fluunt^ 
ingrataque  tempora ;  they  are  soon  tired  with  all  things ;  they  will  now 
tarry,  now  be  gone ;  now  in  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now 
pleased,  then  again  displeased ;  now  they  like,  by  and  by  disUke  aU,  weary  of 
all;  sequitur  nunc  vivendij  nunc  moriendi,  cupido^  saith  Aurelianus  {lib.  1. 
cap.  6.),  but,  most  part,  J  vitam  damnant ;  discontented,  disquieted,  per- 
plexed upon  very  light  or  no  occasion,  object;  often  tempted,  I  say,  to 
make  away  themselves :  ^  vivere  nolunt^  mori  nesciunt ;  they  cannot  dye, 
they  will  not  live :  they  complain,  weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most 
miserable  life ;  never  was  any  man  so  bad,  or  so  before ;  every  poor  man 
they  see  is  more  fortunate  in  respect  of  them ;  every  beggar  that  comes  to 
the  door  is  happier  than  they  are ;  they  could  be  contented  to  chaUge  lives 
with  them ;  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle,  and  parted  from  their  ordinary 
company,  molested,  displeased,  or  provoked,  grief,  fear,  agony,  discontent, 
wearisomness,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such  passion,  forcibly  seizeth  on 
them.  Yet  by  and  by,  when  they  come  in  company  again,  which  they  like, 
or  be  pleased,  suam  sententiam  rursus  damnant,  et  vita  solatia  delectantur 
(as  Octavius  Horatianus  observes,  lib,  2.  cap,  5);  they  condemn  their  former 
dislike,  and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue,  till  with  some 
fresh  discontent  they  be  molested  again ;  and  then  they  are  weary  of  their 
lives,  weary  of  all ;  they  will  dye,  and  shew  rather  a  necessity  to  live,  than  a 
desire.  Claudius,  the  emperour,  (as  ^  Sueton  describes  him)  had  a  spice  of 
this  disease ;  for,  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  his  stomach,  he 
liad  a  conceit  to  make  away  with  himself.  Jul.  Caesar  Claudinus  {ccnnl,  84) 
had  a  Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  affected,  that,  through  fear  ^  and  sorrow, 

'  Inqidea  aidimia.        t  Hor.  1.  8.  Od.  1.        *  V\Tg.        i  Mened.  Heantont.  act.  I.  sc.  1.        i  Altomaraa. 
k  Seneca.  >  Cap.  81.  Qno  (atomachl  dolore)  m  coneptain  ettam  de  oonadacendA  morte  coglOaae  dixit. 

■  Uiget,  et  aemper  triatatur,  soUtudiaesi  aoiat,  mortem  Mbi  precatur,  vltam  propriam  odlo  habet. 

S 
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with  which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated  his  own  life,  wished  for  death  every 
moment,  and  to  be  freed  from  his  misery.  Mercuriaiis  another,  and  another 
that  was  often  minded  to  dispatch  himself,  and  so  continued  for  many  years. 

Suspicion^  Jealousie^  Anger  sine  caussd.  Suspicion  and  jealousie  are 
general  symptomes:  they  are  commonly  distrustful,  timorous,  apt  to  mis- 
take, and  amplifie,  fadle  irascihiles^  ^  testy,  pettish,  pievish,  and  ready  to 
snarl  upon  every  ^  small  occasion,,  cum  amicissimUf  and  without  a  cause, 
datum  vel  non  datum,  it  will  be  scandalum  acceptum.  If  they  speak  in  jest, 
he  takes  it  in  good  earnest.  If  they  be  not  saluted,  invited,  consulted  with, 
called  to  counsel,  &c.  or  that  any  respect,  small  complement,  or  ceremony, 
be  omitted,  they  think  themselves  neglected  and  contemned ;  for  a  time  that 
tortures  them.  If  two  talk  together,  discourse,  whisper,  jest,  or  tell  a  tale  in 
general,  he  thinks  presently  they  mean  him,  applyes  all  to  himself,  de  se  putat 
omnia  did.  Or  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstrue  every  word 
they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the  worst;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look 
steadily  on  him,speaktohima]most,laugh,  jest,or  befamiliar,or  hemm,or  point, 
cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  sometimes,  &c.  p  He  thinks  they  laugh  or 
point  out  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him,  circumvent  him,  contemn  him ; 
every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pale,  red,  sweats  for  fear  and  an?er,  lest  some 
body  should  observe  him.  He  works  upon  it;  and,  long  after  this,  this  false 
conceit  of  an  abuse  troubles  him.  Montanus  {consil.  22)  gives  instance  in 
a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  iracuncUor  Adrid,  so  waspish  and  suspicious,  tam 
facile  iratvs,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  company. 

Inconstancy,]  Inconstant  they  are  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  restless, 
unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business ;  they  will  and  will  not,  perswaded  to  and 
iro  upon  every  small  occasion,  or  word  spoken ;  and  yet,  if  once  they  be 
resolved,  obstinate,  hard  to  be  reconciled ;  if  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste, 
once  setled,  though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel  or  perswasion  to  be 
removed:  yet,  in  roost  things,  wavering,  irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate, 
through  fear ;  faciunt,  et  mox  facti  pcsnitet  (Areteeus) ;  atari,  et  pauUo  post 
prodigi :  now  prodigal,  and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent 
them  of  that  which  they  have  done ;  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disquieted  of  all  hands, 
soon  weary,  and  still  seeking  change ;  restless,  I  say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may 
not  abide  to  tarry  in  one  place  long, 

4  (RonuB  nu  optans,  abtentem  raitlcai  urban 
ToUik  ad  Mtn ) 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business ; 

'  (Et  shnlUi  regom  puerii,  pmpare  iiiiimtlun 
Foacit,  et  Iratua  mamana^  lalkre  recoaat) 

eftsQons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased :  as  a  man  that's  bitten  by  fleas,  or  that 
cannot  sleep,  turns  to  and  firo  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  and 
vary ;  they  have  no  patience  to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  two, 
waUc  a  mue,  sit  an  hour,  &c,  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant ;  animated  to 
undertake,  and,  upon  a  word  spoken,  again  discouraged. 

Passionate.]  Extream  passionate,  quidquid  volunt,  valde  volunt;  and 
what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek  :  anxious  ever  and  very  solicit- 
ous, distrustful  and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing 
another,  but  most  part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  stiU 
complaining,  grudging,  pievish,  injurirum  ienaces,  prone  to  revenge,  soon 
troubled,  and  most  violent  in  their  imaginations,  not  affable  in  speech,  or 

•  FacUt  in  iram  IndduBt.    AfcC        •IxaainecaiiflaA)  vclodtaaliw.    Saranarola,  pract.  n^or.  Velodtaa 
ton  algnum.    Aviotnna,  1. 8.  Fen.  1.  tract.  4.  cap.  18.  »  Snaplclo,  dISIrtantta,  ayinpUMnata.    Crato,  Ep. 

Jollo AlenodiiDO, eona.  18ft.    ScoltdL  «Hor.  'FMs. flakS. 
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apt  to  vulgiur  complement,  but  surly ,  dull,  sad,  austere ;  cogitahttuH^  ftill  rery 
intent,  and  as  * Albertus  Durer  paints  Melancholy,  like  a  sad  woman^  leaning 
on  her  arm,  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  &c.  held  therefore  by  some 
proud,  soft,  sottish,  or  half  mad,  as  the  Adderites  esteemed  of  Democfitus ; 
and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and  witty :  for 
I  am  of  that  ^noblemans  mind,  melanckoly  advanceth  mens  canceiU^  more 
than  any  humour  whatsoever ^  improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgement  in  some  things,  although,  in 
others,  non  recte  judicant  inquietiy  saith  Fraoastorius^  (libi  2.  de  IntelL)  and, 
as  Arculanus  (c.  16.  in  9  Rhasis)  terms  it,  judicium  pUrumque  ferversum^ 
eorruptif  cumjudicant  honestainhonesta^  et  amioitiam  kabentpto  inimkcitiit 
they  count  honesty  dishonesty,  friends  as  enemies ;  they  will  abuse  their  best 
friends,  imd  dare  not  offend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part,  et  ad  in/ereu" 
damif^uriam  timidissimif  saith  Cardan  {lib,  8.  cap,  4.  de  rerum  tarieiate): 
loth  to  offend ;  and,  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  themselves  in  word  or  deed, 
or  any  small  business  or  circumstance  be  omitted,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably 
tormented,  and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  themselves^ 
€s  musod  elephantem^  if  once  they  conceit  it :  ovei'joyed  with  every  good  hu* 
mour,tale,or  prosperous  event, transported  beyond  themselves;  with  every  small 
cross  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  injury,  loss^  danger,  afflicted  beyond  mea^ 
sure,  in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utterly  un* 
done ;  fearful,  suspicious  of  all :  yet  again,  mtoy  of  them,  desperate  hare- 
brains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be  assassinates,  as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow, 
according  to  *  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  most  AudaeiouSi  and  such  as  dare  walk 
alone  in  the  nighty  through  deserts  and  dangerous  places^ /earing  none. 

Amorous*]  They  are  prone  to  /ov0,  and  ^easie  to  be  taken  :  propensi  ad 
amorem  et  excandescentiam^  (Montaltus,  cap*  21.)  quickly  inamored,  and 
dote  upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her« 
et  hanCf  et  Aonc,  et  t/tom,  et  omnes^:  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last 
commonly  they  love  best.  Yet  some  again,  anterotes,  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  a  woman,  abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  ^  duke  of  Muscovy^ 
that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of  them ;  and  that  'anchorite, 
that  fell  into  a  cold  palsie,  when  a  woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Humorous.]  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  profusely 
laughine,  extracNpdinary  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a  cause, 
(which  IS  familiar  with  many  gentlewomen)  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad, 
almost  distracted  3  multa  absurdajingunty  et  a  ratione  aliena  (saith  'Frambe- 
sarius) :  they  feign  many  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  reason  :  one  supposeth  him- 
self to  be  a  dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter,  &c.  He  is  a  gWiit,  a  durarf, 
as  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke,  prince,  &c.  And,  if  be  be  told 
he  hath  a  stinkine  breath,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to  sueh 
or  such  a  disease,  ne  believes  it  eftsoons,  and  peradventure^  by  force  of  ima- 
gination, will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immovable,  and  fixed  in  their 
conceits ;  others  vary,  upon  every  object  heard  and  seen.  If  they  see  a  stage- 
play,  they  run  upon  that  a  week  aftier ;  if  they  hear  musick,  or  see  dancing, 
they  have  nought  but  bagpipes  in  their  brain :  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  axe 
all  for  arms :  'if  abused,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after :  if  crossed,  that 
cross,  &c.     Restless  in  their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating, 

..     m»^..  I  ■■  vtiot agii ionifnlif  tads 
Flnguntttr  species } 

•  In  his  Dutch-work  picture/  *  Howard,  cap.  7.  differ.  ■  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  3.  Nocta  nniFnilaiit  per 
•ytras,  et  locwperictilosa ;  nemhieiii  ttanent.  *  Fadle  amant.  Altom.  *  Bodbie.  *  Jo.  M^|or  vMa 
paCmm,  fol.  20v.  Paalltis  abbas,  eremita,  tanti  soUtadine  peraererat,  at  nee  Testem  nee  ▼nltom  mniieris 
lierre  poBslt,  ac.  r  Consult.  Ub.  1. 17.  Cons.  ■  GenenUy,  as  they  are  pleased  or  displeased,  so  are  their 
eoatlniud  cogitations  pleasing  or  dbpleaalng. 

s2 
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more  like  dreamers  than  men  awake,  they  feign  a  company  of  antick,  fantas* 
tical  conceits;  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impossible  to  be  effected  ; 
and  sometimes  they  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their  eyes  such 
phantasms  or  goblins,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk  with,  and 
follow  them.  In  fine,  cogitationes  somniantihus  similes,  id  vigilant ,  quod  alii 
somnianty  cogitabundi;  still  (says  Avicenna,)  they  wake,  as  others  dream ;  and 
such,  for  the  most  part,  are  their  imaginations  and  conceits,  *  absurd,  vain,  foolish 
toyes ;  yet  they  are  ^most  curious  and  solicitous ;  continually  et  supra  modum 
(Rhasis,  cont,  lib,  1 .  cap,  9)  priemeditantur  de  aliqud  re.  As  serious  in  a  toy, 
as  if  it  were  a  most  necessary  business,  of  great  moment,  importance,  and  still, 
still,  still  thinking  of  it,  sasviunt  in  se,  macerating  themselves.  Though  they  do 
talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,  and,  to  your  thinking,  very 
intent  and  busie,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind,  that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that 
abuse,  that  jealousie,  that  agony,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that  castle  in  the 
air,  that  crotchet,  that  whimsie,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking  dream,  what- 
soever it  is.  Nee  interrogant  (saith  ^^Fracastorius),  nee  interrogati  rede  re- 
spondent ;  they  do  not  much  heed  what  you  say ;  their  mind  is  on  another  mat- 
ter. Ask  what  you  will :  they  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they 
are  about,  but  forget  themselves  what  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  other- 
wise say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going,  distracted  with  their  own  melancholy 
thoughts.  One  laughs  upon  a  sudden,  another  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns, 
calls,  his  lips  go  still,  he  acts  with  his  hand,  as  he  walks,  &c.  Tis  proper  to  all 
melancholy  men  (saith  *^  Mercurialis,  con,  11),  what  conceit  they  have  once 
entertained^  to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and  continually  about  it,  Invitis  oc- 
currit ;  do  what  they  may,  they  cannot  be  rid  of  it ;  against  their  wills  they  must 
think  of  it  a  thousand  times  over;  perpetuo  molestantur,  nee  obliviscipossunt; 
they  are  continually  troubled  with  it,  in  company,  out  of  company :  at  meat,  at 
exercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  ^non  desinunt  ea,  qucs  minime  volunt,  cogi- 
tare ;  if  it  be  offensive  especially,  they  cannot  forget  it ;  they  may  not  rest  or 
sleep  for  it,  but,  still  tormenting  themselves,  Sisyphi  saxum  volvunt  sibi  ipsis, 
as  ^Brunner  observes :  perpetua  calamitas,  et  miserabile  flagellum, 

Bashfulness.]  ^Crato,  '^Laurentius,  and  Femelius,  put  bashfulness  for 
an  ordinary  symptome;  subrusticus  pudor,  or  vitiosus  pudor,  is  a  thing 
which  much  haunts  and  torments  them.  If  they  have  been  misused,  de- 
rided, disgraced,  chidden,  &c.  or,  by  any  perturbation  of  mind,  misaffected, 
it  so  far  troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and  so 
disheartned,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange  companies 
especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affairs ;  so  childish,  timorous,  and  bash- 
ful, they  can  look  no  man  in  the  face.  Some  are  more  disquieted  in  this 
kmd,  some  less,  longer  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &c,  though  some,  on 
the  other  side  (according  to  *  Fracastorius),  be  inverecundi  et  pertinaces, 
impudent  and  pievish.  But,  most  part,  they  are  very  shamefac*d ;  and  that 
makes  them  (with  Pet.  Blesensis,  Christopher  Urswick,  and  many  such)  to 
refuse  honours,  offices,  and  preferments,  which  sometimes  fall  into  their 
mouths:  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves,  as  others  can;  timor 
hos,  pudor  impedit  illos :  timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their  proceed- 
ings ;  they  are  contented  with  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to  undertake  any 
office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to  rise.  For  that  cause,  they  seldome  visit 
their  friends,  except  some  familiars ;  pauciloqui,  of  few  words,  and  often- 
times wholly  silent.     J  Frambesarius,  a  Frenchman,  had  two  such  patients, 

■  Omnea  exercent  runs  fntenueqne  animi  co^totlones,  (N.  PIbo.  Brael.)  et  atiiduK.  ^  Cniiosi  de  rebus 
minimis.  Aretsius.  •  Ub.  2.  de  Intel!.  'Hoc  melancbollds  omnibus  proprium,  ut,  quas  semel  imagl- 
nstiones  yalde  receperint,  non  facile  rejldaot,  sed  ho)  etlam  yel  Invitis  semper  occurrant.  •  Tullius,  de 
sen.  '^Gonsil.  med.  pro  Hypocbondriaco.  r  ConsQ.  48.  ^  Cap.  6.  <  lib.  2.  de  Intell.  J  ConsU. 
15  et  16.  lib.  1. 
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omniTw  tacitumos :  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak :  Rodericus  a  Fon- 
seca  {consult.  Tom.  2.  85.  consiL)  gives  instance  in  a  young  man,  of  twenty 
seven  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  solitary,  that 
would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

Solitariness,]  Most  part  they  are  (as  Plater  notes),  desides,  tacitumiy 
<egre  impulsi^  nee  nisi  coacti  procedunt^  Sfc.  they  will  scarce  be  compelled 
to  do  that  which  concerns  tliem,  though  it  be  for  their  good :  so  di£Bdent, 
so  dull,  of  small  or  no  complement,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with, 
especiaily  of  strangers :  they  had  rather  write  their  minds,  than  speak,  and 
above  all  things  love  solitariness.  Ob  voluptatem,  an  ob  timer  em  ^  soli  sunt  ? 
Are  they  so  solitary  for  pleasure  (one  asks),  or  pain  ?  for  both :  yet  I  rather 
think,  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 

^  Hlnc  metuunt,  capinntqne,  dolent,  fligtuntqae,  nee  anrM 
Reapiclunt,  claiui  tenebrls,  et  caicere  o«co. 

Hence  *tl8  they  grieve  and  fiev,  avoiding  light. 
And  shut  themselves  in  prison  dark  fh>m  ugfat. 

As  Bellerophon,  in  ^  Homer, 

Qui  miser  in  sylvis  moerens  errabat  opadSt  I     That  wandred  in  the  woods  sad  all  alone, 

Ipse  suom  cor  ediens,  hominum  vestigia  vltana —  |     Forsaking  mens  society,  making  great  moan — 

they  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone  in  orchards, 
l^ardens,  private  walks,  back-lanes ;  averse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in 
his  tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropus,  ™  they  abhor  all  companions  at  last,  even 
their  nearest  acquaintance,  and  most  familiar  friends;  for  they  have  a 
conceit  (I  say),  every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or 
misuse  them ;  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  private  houses 
or  chambers,  fugiunt  homines  sine  caussd  (saith  Rhasis)  et  odio  habent 
(eont.  /.  1 .  c.  9) :  they  will  dyet  themselves,  feed  and  live  alone.  It  was 
one  of  the  chiefest  reasons,  why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritus 
to  be  melancholy  and  mad,  because  that  (as  Hippocrates  related  in  his  epistle 
to  Philopoemenes)  ^  he  forsook  the  city^  and  lived  in  groves  and  hollow  treeSy 
upon  a  green  bank  by  a  brook  side,  on  confluenee  of  waters j  all  day  long, 
and  all  night.  Qua  quidem  (saith  he)  plurimum  atrd  bile  vexatis  et  melan- 
cholieis  eveniunt ;  deserta  frequentant,  hominumque  eongressum  aversantur ; 
®  which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men.  The  Egyptians  there- 
fore, in  their  hieroglyphicks^  expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a  hare  sitting 
in  her  form,  as  being  a  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature  (Pierius,  Hiero^ 
gfyph,  I.  12).  But  this  and  all  precedent  symptomes  are  more  or  less  appa- 
rent, as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived  in  some,  or 
not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others ; 
to  be  derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired  in  another;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a 
second  continuate :  and,  howsoever  these  symptomes  be  common  and  in- 
cident to  all  persons,  yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious,  and 
violent,  in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  so  vain, 
absurd,  ridiculous,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible,  so  monstrous  a  chi- 
msera,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  Psuch  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not 
attempt,  which  they  will  not  really  fear,  fain,  suspect,  and  imagine  unto  them- 
selves :  and  that  which  ^  Lod.  Viv.  said  in  jest  of  a  silly  countrey  fellow,  tliat 
kiird  his  ass  for  drinking  up  the  moon,  ut  lunam  mundo  redder  et ;  you  may 
truly  say  of  them  in  earnest ;  they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes,  contradic- 
tions, and  that  in  infinite  varieties.  Melancholici  plane  incredibilia  sibi 
persuadent,  ut  vix  omnibus  scbcuUs  duo  reperti  sint,  qui  idem  imaginati  sint 

^  Virg.  2En.  6.  '  Iliad.  6.         ">  Si  malum  exasperatur,  homines  odio  habent,  et  soUtaria  petunt. 

■  Democrltns  solet  noctes  et  dies  apud  se  degere,  plenimque  aotem  in  spelunds,  sub  amoenis  arborum  um* 


bris  vel  In  tenebrls,  etjnollibns  herbis,  yel  ad  aqoanim  crebra  et  ouieta  fluenta,  &c.       •  Gaudet  tenebrls, 

in  domldlio,  Msser  I 
9  Et,  qn»  viz  aodet  fUmla,  monstra  parlt.  h  In  dip.  18. 1. 10.  de  civ.  Del.  Lunam  ab  atino  epotam 


aUturque  dolor.    Ps.  62.  Vigilavi,  et  factus  sum  velut  nyctloorax  in  domldlio,  nasser  solitarlns  hi  templo. 
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(Erastaty  de  Lamm)^  scarce  two  of  two  thousand  that  concur  in  the  same 
symptomes.  The  tower  of  Baliel  nerer  yielded  such  confusion  of  tongues, 
as  this  chaos  of  melancholy  doth  yartety  of  symptomes.  There  is  in  all 
melancholy  similitudo  dissimilis^  like  mens  faces,  a  disagreeing  likeness 
still ;  and  as,  in  a  riyer,  we  swim  in  the  same  place,  though  not  in  the  same 
numerical  water ;  as  the  same  instrument  affords  several  l^ons,  so  tlie  same 
disease  yields  diversity  of  symptomes;  which  howsoever  they  be  diverse, 
intricate,  and  hard  to  be  confined,  I  will  adventure  yet,  in  such  a  vast  con- 
fusion and  generality,  to  bring  them  into  some  order ;  and  so  descoid  to 
particulars. 

SvBSECT.  III. — Particular  Symptomes  from  the  influence  of  Stars  ; 

parts  of  the  body,  and  humours. 

Some  men  have  peculiar  symptomes,  according  to  their  temperament  and 
crisis^  which  they  had  firom  the  stars  and  those  celestial  influences,  variety 
of  wits  sind  dispositions,  as  Anthony  Zara  contends  (Anat,  ingen,  sect.  1. 
memb.  11,  12,  13, 14),  plurimum  irritant  influentUB  cceUstes,  unde  cientur 
animi  mgriiudinesy  et  morbi  eorporum,     '  One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the 
body  and  mind  proceed  from  their  infhiences,  *  as  I  have  already  proved  out 
of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  others,  as  they  are  principal 
signiflcators  of  manners,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords  of  the  geniture, 
&c.   Ptolems&us,  in  his  Centiloquy,  (or  Hermes,  or  whosoeyer  else  the  author 
of  that  tract,)  attributes  all  these  symptomes,  which  are  in  melancholy  men, 
to  celestial  influences ;  which  opinion  Mercurialis  (de  affect,  lib,  1.  cap.  10) 
rejects :  but,  as  I  say,  *  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stifly  d^nd.    That 
some  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churlish ;  some  again  blith,  buxom,  light  and 
merry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the  stars.     As,  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his 
nativity,  and  cause  melancholy  in  his  temperature,  then  "  he  shall  be  very 
austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black  of  colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of 
cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and  £^ful,  alwayes  ulent,  solitary,  still 
delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards,  gardens,  rivers,  ponds,  pools, 
dark  walks  and  close ;  coyitationes  sunt  velle  tsdificare,  velle  arbores  plan" 
tare,  agros  colere,  j*c.  to  catch  birds,  fishes,  &c.  still  contriving  and  musing 
of  such  matters.     If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more  ambitious,  stiU  medi- 
tating of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that  they  are  princes, 
potentates,  and  how  they  would  carry  themselves,  &c. — ^if  Mars,  they  are  all 
lor  wars,  brave  combats,  monomachies,  test^,  cholerick,  hare-brain'd,  rash, 
furious,  and  violent  in  their  actions :  they  will  fain  themselves  victors,  com- 
manders, are  passionate  and  satyrical  in  Uieir  speeches,  great  braggers,  ruddy 
of  colour :  and  though  they  be  poor  in  shew,  vile  and  base,  yet,  like  Tele- 
phus  and  Peleus  in  me  "  poet,  Ampullae  jactant,  et  sesqvipedalia  verba  ; 
their  mouths  are  full  of  myriades,  and  tetrarchs  at  their  tongues  end :  if  the 
Sun,  they  will  be  lords,  emperours,  in  conceit  at  least,  and  roonarchs,  g^ve 
offices,  honours,  &c.— if  Venus,  they  are  still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and 
most  apt  to  love,  amorously  given ;  they  seem  to  hear  musick,  playes,  see  fine 
pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  hke — ever  in  love,  and  dote  on  all 
theyjue.     Mercurialists  are  soUtary,  much  in  contemplation,  subtile  poets, 
philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  such  matters.     If  the  Moon  have 
a  hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea-voyages,  much  affected  with  travels, 
to  discourse,  and  read,  meditate  of  such  things ;  wandering  in  their  thoughts, 
divers,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 

But  the  most  imm^iate  symptomes  proceed  from  the  temperature  it  self^ 
and  organical  parts,  as  head,  liver,  spleen,  mesaraick  veins,  heart,  womb, 

'  Vdc.  1. 4.  c.  6.        >  Sect.  2.  Memb.  1.  Sabe.  4.        •  Dt  reb.  oolett.  lib.  10.  c.  18.        *  J.  de  Ind^hi* 
OoeleDtiu.       «  Hor.  de  Art.  Poet. 
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stomach,  dec.  and  most  especially  from  distemperature  of  spirits  (which,  as 
^  Hercules  de  Saxonii  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four 
humours  in  those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  in- 
nate, or  adyentitious,  intended  or  remitted,  simple  or  mixt,  their  direrse  mix- 
tures, and  several  adustions,  combinations,  which  may  be  as  dirersely  varied, 
as  those  'four  first  qualities  in  'Clavius,  and  produce  as  many  sevend  symp- 
tomes  and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effects,  which  (as  Andreas  Bachius 
observes,  lib,  3.  de  vino^  cap.  20)  are  infinite.     Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy  (as  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib,  1.  cap,  17.  de  melon. 
T.  Bright,  c.  16.  hath  larp^ly  described)  either  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins, 
iaulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry 
humour,  as  Montanus  affirms  (coTisiL  26) ;  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous,  and 
fearful.  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his  book,  de  atrd  bile^  will  have  them  to  be 
more  stupid  than  ordinary,  coM,  heavy,  dull,  solitary,  sluggish,  si  multam 
atram  buem  et  frigidam  habent.  Hercules  de  Saxonift  (c.  19.  /.  7) 'holds 
these  that  are  naturally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or  black  (and 
so  doth  Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract,  15),  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead  many 
times,  or  that  they  see,  talk  with,  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins 
frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptomes  vary  according  to  the  mix- 
ture of  those  four  humours  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  (as 
Tralfianus  hath  written,  cap.  16.  L  7)  *  there  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melan- 
choly,  nor  one  humour  which  begets  it,  but  divers  diversely  intermixt ;  from 
whence  proceeds  this  variety  of  symptomes ;  and  those  varying  again  as  they 
are  hot  or  cold.  ^  Cold  melancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventinus, 
preu:.  mag.)  is  a  cause  of  dotage,  arid  more  mild  symptomes ;  if  hot  or  more 
adust,  of  mere  violent  passions,  and  furies,  Fracastorius  (/.  2.  de  intellect.) 
will  have  us  to  consider  well  of  it,  ^with  what  kind  of  melancholy  every  one 
is  troubled ;  for  it  much  avails  to  know  it ;  one  is  inraged  by  fervent  heat ; 
another  is  possessed  by  sad  and  cold;  one  is  fearful,  shamefact:  the  other, 
impudent  and  bold,  asAjax,  Arma  rapit,  Superosque  ferens  inprcelia  posdt ; 
quite  mad,  or  tending  to  madness ;  nunc  hos,  nunc  impetit  illos,  Bellerophon, 
on  the  other  side,  solis  errat  male  sanus  in  agris,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods : 
one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is  weary  of  life ;  another  laughs,  &c.  All  which 
variety  is  produced  from  the  several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  ^Her- 
cules de  Saxonii  will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the  distemperature  of 
spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  uose  immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate 
causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist ;  and  from  their  agi- 
tation proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptomes,  which  he  reckons  up,  in  the 
^thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that  largely  through  every 
part.  Others  will  have  them  come  from  the  divers  adustion  of  the  four  hu- 
mours, which,  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust 
choler  or  melancholy  natural,  ^by  excessive  distemper  of  heat,  turned,  in  com- 
parison  of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adustion,  cause,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange  symptomes,  which 
T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  following  chapter.  So  doth  * Arculanus,  accord- 
ing to  the  four  principal  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  fiegm  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  frequent 
as  the  rest)  ^it  stirs  up  dull  symptomes,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impas- 

*  IVKt.  7.  dc  ICelni.  «  Hmnidam,  caUdam,  Mgldam,  sloeam.  r  Com.  In  1.  e.  Joluumlg  de  Sacio. 
boaco.  ■  81  reaidet  melancholia  natoraUs,  talea  plumbtl  oolorls  ant  nlgrl,  itnpldi,  lolltarfl.  >  Non  una 
melanchoite  canaea  eat,  ncc  nnna  humor  vitll  parena,  wd  plnraa,  et  ahua  alitor  mutktus ;  unde  non  omnea 
aadem  aentiunt  aymptomatn.  ^  Humor  Mgidua  dellrii 


_  itiunt  aymptomata.  ^  Humor  Mgidua  ddlrU  ciuaia,  humor  calidna  ftunerla.  •  Mnltum 

Kfert  ouA  ouleque  melanchoHi  tcncatnr  j  hunc  fwvena  et  aecenaa  agitat  j  lUnm  trlatla  et  Mgena  occupat ' 
hi  timkU,  im  faiTerecnndl,  Intvtpidl,  ftc.  '  Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de  Mel.  •  Signa  melaacholUB  ez  Inteml 
perie et  agltatlone  aptritunn  ataie  matcrll.  'T.  Bright,  cap.  16.  Treat.  Mel.  r Cap.  16  In  9 Rhaala. 

•  Bright,  c.  16. 
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sionate  hurt :  they  are  sleepy,  saith  *Savanarola,  dull,  slow,  cold,  blockishj 
like,  CLsininam  melanckoliam,  J  Melancthon  calls  it,  they  are  much  given  to 
weeping y  and  -delight  in  waters y  ponds ,  pools ^  rivers,  fishing y  fowling y  Sfc. 
(Arnoldus,  breviar.  1 .  cap,  18)  they  are  ^  pale  of  colour,  slothful,  apt  to  sleep, 
heavy;  ^much  troubled  with  the  head- achy  continual  meditation,  and 
muttering  to  themselves;  they  dream  of  waters,  °*that  they  are  in  danger  of 
drowning,  and  fear  such  things  (Rhasis).  They  are  fatter  than  others  that 
are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion,  apterto  spit,  ** sleep,  more  troubled 
with  rheum  than  the  rest,  and  nave  their  eyes  still  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Such  a  patient  had  Hercules  de  SaxonisL,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  was  fat 
and  very  sleepy  still ;  Christophorus  a  Vega,  another  affected  in  the  same 
sort.  If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  symptomes  are  more  evident,  they 
plainly  dote  and  are  ridiculous  to  others,  in  all  their  gestures,  actions,  speeches : 
imagining  impossibilities,  as  he  in  Christophorus  a  Vega,  that  thought  he  was 
a  tun  of  wine,  ^and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  with  himself  not  to  piss,  for 
fear  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  there  be  a  mixture  of  blood  in  it,  p  such 
are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion y  and  high-colour edy  according  to  Sallust 
Salvianus,  and  Hercules  de  Saxoni^ ;  and,  as  Savanarola,  Vittorius  Faven- 
tinus  Empir.  farther  add,  ^the  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their  faces. 
They  are  much  inclined  to  laughter,  witty  and  merry,  conceited  in  discourse, 
pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much  given  to  musick,  dancing,  and  to  be  in 
women's  company.  They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  ^tkey 
see  or  hear  playesy  dancing y  and  such  like  sports  (free  from  all  fear  and  sor- 
row, as  'Hercules  de  Saxonii  supposeth)  if  they  be  strongly  possessed  with 
this  kind  of  melancholy  (Arnoldus  adds,  Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap,  18),  like  him  of 
Argos,  in  the  poet,  that  sate  laughing  *all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  "Aristotle  living  at  Abydos  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same  fashion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a 
stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself;  now  clap  his  hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had 
been  well  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfius  relates  a  countrey  fellow,  called 
Brunsellius,  subject  to  this  humour,  ''that  being  by  chance  at  a  sermon,  saw  a 
woman  fall  off  from  a  form  half  asleep;  at  which  object  most  of  the  com^ 
pany  laughed;  but  he,  for  his  party  was  so  much  movedy  that  for  three  whole 
daies  after y  he  did  nothing  but  laugh ;  by  which  means  he  was  much  weakenedy 
and  worse  a  long  time  following.  Such  a  one  was  old  Sophocles;  and  Demo- 
critus  himself  had  hilare  deliriumy  much  in  this  vein.  Laurentius  {cap.  3.  de 
mxlan,)  thinks  this  kind  of  melancholy  which  is  a  little  adust  with  some  mix- 
ture of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he  said  melancholy  men 
of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth  many  times  a  divine  ravishment,  and 
a  kind  of  enthusia^musy  which  stirreth  them  up  to.  be  excellent  philosophers, 
poets,  prophets,  &c.  Mercurialis  (con^i/.  1 10)  gives  instance  in  a  young  man 
his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy,  ^ of  a  great  wity  and  excellently  learned. 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  bold  and  impudent,  and  of  a  more 
hare-brain  disposition,  apt  to  quarrel,  and  think  of  such  things,  battels,  com- 
bats, and  their  manhood ;  furious,  impatient  in  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable 
and  prodigious  in  their  tenents ;  and,  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outra- 

*  Pract.  m^or.  SomnUma,  piger,  fHgidus.  iDe  aalmA  cap.  de  humor.  Si  a  phlegmate,  ■emper  In  •qnia 
fere  sunt,  et  drca  fluTios  plorant  nraltum,  &c.  ^  Pigra  nascittir  ex  colore  pallido  et  albo.  Her.  de  Saxon. 
I  Savanarola.  ">  Muroe  okdere  In  te,  ant  rabmergi,  nment,  cam  torpore  et  aegnitie,  et  AutIob  amant  tales. 
Alexand.  c.  16.  Ub.  7.  ■  Semper  fere  dormtt  aomnolenta,  c.  16, 1. 7.  •  Laxtrentlus.  p  Cap.  6.  de  mel. 
SI  a  sangulnet  venit  rubedo  oculonim  et  faciei,  plurimns  lisus.  *i  Vene  oculorum  aunt  rubrs ;  vide  an 

praiceuerlt  vinl  et  aromatnm  uana,  et  ft^eqnena  balneom.  Trallian.  lib.  1. 16.  an  pmceaaerit  mora  sub  sole. 
'  Ridet  pattens,  si  a  sangnlne }  putat  se  videre  choreas,  moslcam  audlre,  Indos,  Sec.  •  Cap.  2.  Tract,  de 
Melan.  *  Hor.  ep.  Ub.  2.  Quidam  hand  IgnoblUs  Aigis,  &c.  *  Lib.  de  reb.  mlr.  *  Com,  inter  con- 
donandnm,  mnlier  dormlens  e  subsdlio  caderet,  et  orones  reUqnl,  qui  id  vidflfrent,  trflnis  post  diebus,  ftc. 
*  Juvenis,  et  non  vulgaris  erudltlonls. 
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gious,  *  ready  to  disgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themselves  and  others ;  Ar- 
noldus  adds,  stark  mad  by  fits ;  ^  they  sleep  little ^  their  urine  is  subtle  and 
fiery  ;  (Guianerius)  in  their  fits  you  shall  hear  them  speak  all  manner  of 
languayeSj  Hebrew^  Qreeky  and  Latine^  that  never  were  taught  or  knew 
them  before,  Apponensis  {in  com,  in  Pro,  sec,  30)  speaks  of  a  mad  woman 
that  spake  excellent  good  littine ;  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that  could  pro- 
phesie  in  her  fit,  and  foretel  things  truly  to  come.  '  Guianerius  had  a  patient 
could  make  Latine  verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  otherwise  illiterate. 
Avicenna  and  some  of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptomes,  when  they 
happen,  to  proceed  from  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  d^emoniaciy  pos- 
sessed, than  mad  or  melancholy,  or  both  together,  as  Jason  Pratensis  thinks ; 
immiscent  se  mali  geniiy  Sfc,  but  most  ascribe  it  to  the  humour ;  which  opinion 
Montaltus  {cap,  21)  stifly  maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  refer- 
ring it  wholly  to  the  quahty  and  disposition  of  tite  humour  and  subject.  Cardan 
{fie  rerum  var,  lib,  8.  cap,  10)  holds  these  men,  of  all  others,  fit  to  be  assassi- 
nates, bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and  adventurous,  to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason 
of  theic  choler  adust.  *•  This  humour^  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure 
death  itself  and  all  manner  oftormentSy  with  invincible  courage :  and  'tis  a 
wander  to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  will  undergo  such  tortures^  ut  supra 
naturam  res  videatur :  he  ascrib^  this  generosity,  fury  or  rather  stupidity,  to 
this  adustion  of  choler  and  melancholy:  but  I  take  these  rather  to  bemad  pr 
desperate,  than  properly  melancholy :  for  commonly  this  humour,  so  adust 
and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  it  ^If  adust,  those  men  (saith  Avicenna^)  are 
usually  sad  and  solitary,  and  that  continually y  and  in  excess,  more  than 
ordinary  suspicious,  more  fearful,  and  have  long,  sore,  and  most  corrupt 
imaginations ;  cold  and  black,  bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  (as  ^  Arnoldus 
writes)  they  will  endure  no  company ;  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead 
men,  and  think  themselves  bewitched  or  dead :  if  it  be  extream,  they  think 
they  hear  hideous  noyses,  see  and  talk  ^  toith  black  men  and  converse  fa- 
miliarly with  devils ;  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions  (Gordonius),  or 
that  they  are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them  or  within  them. 
Tales  melancholiciplerumque  (/<?monuict (Montaltus,  coneil,  26.  ear  Avicenna). 
Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure,  *  that  thought  she  had  to  do 
with  the  devil :  and  Gentilis  Fulgosus  {quisst,  55)  writes  that  he  had  a  me- 
lancholy friend,  that  ^  hcui  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  souldier,  still 
following  him  wheresoever  he  was.  Laurentius  {cap.  7)  hath  many  stories  of 
such  as  have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their  enemies ;  and  some  that 
would  eat  no  meat,  as  being  dead.  ^Anno  1550,  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell 
into  such  a  melancholy  fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he  was  dead ;  he  could  not 
be  perswaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a  scholar  of 
Bourges,  did  eat  before  him,  dressed  like  a  corse.  The  story  (saith  Serres)  was 
acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts, 
wolves,  hogs,  and  ^  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
king  Proetus  daughters.  Hildesheim  (spicil,  2  de  Manid)  hath  an  example 
of  a  Dutch  baron  so  affected  :  and  Trincavellius  {lib.  1.  consil,  11)  another  of 
a  noble  man  in  his  countrey,  *  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beast,  and 

*'SI  ft  choIerA,  Aulbandi  Interfldiint  se  et  alloa  {  putant  m  Tidere  pugnas.  f  Urinft  subtllls  et  ignea ; 

pwnm  donnlunt.  ■  TVact.  16.  c.  4.  *  Ad  hec  perp«tnuidft  ftirore  rapti  dncuntur ;  cnidatiu  quosTia 

totenmi,  et  mortem ;  et  ftirore  ezacerbato  audent,  et  ad  auppUda  plua  irrltantur }  mlnun  est,  quantam  ha- 
bcant  in  tormentis  patientlam.  ^  Tales  plus  ceteris  timent,  et  continne  tristantur :  Talde  suapidosl,  soli- 
tndinem  diUgunt ;  cormptiMlmaa  habent  Imaginationes,  &c.  «  SI  a  melanchol!&  adustik,  tristes,  de  sepnl- 
cris  somnlant,  tlment  ne  fasdnentnr,  pntant  se  mortuos,  adspid  nolunt.  '  Videntur  slbi  vldere  monachoa 
nigros  et  dsmones,  et  snspensos  et  mortnos.        *  QiiAvls  nocte  se  cum  dcemone  coire  putavlt.        '  Semper 


fere  Tkllsse  miUtem  nigrum  prosentem.  (  Anthony  de  Verdeur.  ^  Qoldam  mugltns  bourn  emnlantur, 
et  peoora  se  putant,  at  Proed  tUm.  '  Baro  quidam  mugltus  bourn,  et  rugltus  aslnorum,  et  allorum  anlma- 
tliun  Toces,  eflbiglt« 
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would  imitate  most  of  their  voiceSy  with  many  such  symptomes,  which  may 
properly  be  reduced  to  this  kind. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  combinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spirits 
(Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  dark,  confused,  settled,  con* 
stringed,  as  it  participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter)  the  symptomes  are 
likewise  mixt.  One  thinks  himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf;  one  is  heavy  as 
lead,  another  is  as  light  as  a  feather.  Marcellus  Donatus  (/.  2.  cap.  41 )  makes 
mention,  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  Senecio,  a  rich  man,  J  tluU  thought  himself 
and  every  thing  else  he  had,  great — great  wife,  great  horses;  could  not  abide 
little  things,  but  would  have  great  pots  to  drink  in,  great  hose,  and  great 
shoes  bigger  than  his  feet — like  her  in  ^  Trallianus,  that  supposed  she  could 
shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,  and  was  afraid  to  clinch  her  hand  toge- 
ther, lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces— or  him  in  Galen, 
that  thought  he  was  ^  Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders.  Ano- 
ther thinks  himself  so  little,  that  he  can  creep  into  a  mousehole  i  one  fears 
heav«:i  will  fall  on  his  head :  a  second  is  a  cock ;  and  such  a  one  ^  Guianerius 
saith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  together,  and  crow.  ^  Ano- 
ther thinks  he  is  a  nightingal,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night  long :  another 
he  is  all  glass,  a  pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come  near  him ;  and 
such  a  one  ^Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew  in  France. 
Christophorus  a  Vega  (cap,  3.  lib,  14),  Skenkius,  and  Marcellus  Donatus 
(/.  2.  cap,  1),  have  many  such  examples;  and  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of  a 
baker  in  Ferrara,  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  butter,  and  durst  not  sit 
in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire,  for  fear  of  being  melted  ;  of  another  that 
though  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wind.  Some  laugh,  weep ;  some 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others  con- 
tinuate,  &c.  Some  have  a  corrupt  ear  (they  think  they  hear  musick,  or  some 
hideous  noise,  as  their  phantasie  conceives),  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelling,  some 
one  sense,  some  another,  p  Lewis  the  eleventh  had  a  conceit  every  thing  did 
stink  about  him :  all  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not  ease 
him ;  but  still  he  smelled  a  filthy  stink.  A  melancholy  French  poet,  in  ^Lau- 
rentius,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  physicians  was 
appointed  to  use  unguentum  populeum  to  anoint  his  temples;  but  he  so  dis- 
tasted the  smell  of  it,  that,  for  many  years  after,  all  that  came  near  him  he 
imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof  off,  or 
wear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it ;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.  A  gentle- 
man in  Lymosen  (saith  Anthony  Verdeur),  was  perswaded  he  had  but  one  leg : 
affrighted  by  a  wild  boar,  that  by  chance  stroke  him  on  the  legg,  he  could  not 
be  satisfied  his  legg  was  sound  (in  all  other  things  well)  until  two  Francis- 
cans, by  chance  coming  that  way,  fully  removed  him  from  the  conceit  Sed 
abunde  fabularum  audivhnus, 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptomes  from  education,  custome,  continuance  of  time, 
our  condition,  mixt  with  other  diseases,  by  fits,  inclination,  Sfc. 

Another  sreat  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  symptomes  proceeds  from 
custom,  discipline,  education,  and  several  inclinations.  ''This  humour 
will  imprint  in  melancholy  men  the  objects  most  answerable  to  their  con- 
dition of  life,  and  ordinary  actions,  and  dispose  men  according  to  their  seve- 
ral studies  and  callings.  If  an  ambitious  man  become  melancholy,  he 
forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperour,  a  monarch,  and  walks  alone, 

J  OmnU  magnft  putabat,  nzorem  magiuuii,  grandes  eqnot ;  abhorruit  omnia  parra;  magna  pocola,  et 
calceamenta  i^dibua  nu^ora.  ^  Lib.  1.  cap.  16.  Putavit  se  ano  dlgito  poise  totom  mundum  confeerere. 

I  Snatlnet  humeris  cctkvaa  com  Atlante.  Alii  cceli  ruinam  timent.  ■  C^.  L.  Tract.  15.  AJlua  te  nliom 
nitat,  alina  Inadniam.  ■  Tndllanna.  •  Cap.  7.  de  md.  »  Anthony  de  Verdenr.  i  Gap.  7.  de  md. 
Lanienthu,  ci^.  6. 
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E leasing  hiiaself  with  a  vain  hope  of  some  future  prefermenty  of  preseot,  as 
e  suppoaethy  and  withal  acts  a  lords  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  states- 
man, or  magnificOy  makes  congies,  gires  entertainments,  looks  big,  &c. 
Francisco  Sansovino  records  of  a  roeltmcholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would 
not  be  induced  to  belieye,  but  that  he  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  car- 
dinals, &c.     'Christophorus  a  Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, that  thought  he  was  a  king  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.     A  covetous  person  is  still  conversant 
about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements,  plotting  in   his  mind  how  to 
compass  such  and  such  manners,  as  if  he  were  already  lord  of,  and  able  to 
ffo  through  with  it;  all  he  sees  is  his,  re  or  spe;  he  hath  devoured  it  in 
nope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his  own ;  hke  him  in  *  Atheneeus,  that 
thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.     A  lascivious  inamoraio 
plots  all  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistriss,  acts  and  struts,  and  carries 
himself,  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of 
his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning  sleep.    "  Marcellus  Donatus 
knew  such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora  MeUorina,  that  con- 
stantly beheved  she  was  married  to  a  kmg,  and  ^  would  kneel  down  and  talk 
with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates ;  and  if  she  had 
found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  would 
say  that  it  was  a  jewel!  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband.     If  devout  and  re- 
ligious, he  is  all  for  fiusting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions, 
prophecies,  revelations ;  ^he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  Spirit ; 
one  while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  his  mind 
for  his  sins ;  the  devil  will  surely  have  him,  &c.     More  of  these  in  the  third 
partition  of  love-melancholy.     *A  scholars  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies ; 
he  applauds  himself  for  that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing 
to  be  out  in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures ;  envies 
one,  emulates  another ;  or  else,  with  indefatigable  pains  and  meditation,  con- 
sumes himself.     So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the  more  remiss 
and  violent  impression  of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended  or 
remitted :  for  some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that,  in  all  their  carriage,  and 
to  the  outward  apprehension  of  others,  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to 
them  an  intolerable  burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.    '  Quadam  occulta,  qtue^ 
dam  manifesta;  some  signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times, 
some  to  few,  or  seldom,  or  hardly  perceived  :  let  them  keep  their  own  coun- 
sel, none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them.     They  do  not  express  in  outward 
shew  their  depraved  imaginations  (as  'Hercules  de  Saxoni&  observes),  but 
conceal  them  wholly  to  themselves,  and  are  very  wise  men,  as  I  have  often 
seen :  some  fear ;  some  do  not  fear  at  all,  as  such  as  thinh  themselves 
kings  or  dead ;  some  have  more  signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less ; 
some  vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh,  smg,  weep,  chafe, 
&c.  by  fits  (as  I  have  said),  or  more  during  and  permanent.     Some  dote  in 
one  thing,  are  most  childish,  and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that, 
and  yet,  for  all  other  matters  most  discreet  and  wise.    To  some  it  is  in  dis- 
position, to  another  in  habit;  and,  as  they  write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may 
say  of  this  humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad  octo,  a  second  two  degrees  less, 
a  third  half-way.     Tis  super-particular,  sesquialtera,  sesquitertia,  and  «u- 

•  lib.  8.  csp.  14.  Qui  M  legem  putavlt  regno  expulram.  *  Dlpnosophlat.  Hb.  Thmylalto  pntsrit  omnca 
nsTca  in  Plnecnm  portnm  appellentea  snas  etae.  ■  De  liist.  Med.  mifab.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  *  Genlbna  fleida 
loqul  com  Ulo  Toliut,  at  adatare  Jam  tiun  putavit,  &c.  *  Qofdootua.  Quod  ait  propbeta*  at  inflatua  a  Spl- 
ilta  Sancto.  ■  Qui  forenaibna  cauaaia  inaodat,  nil  niai  arreata  cogitat,  et  >applicca  UbcUoa  i  alloa  non  mal 
veraua  flK:lt.  P.  Foraatua.  '  Gordonlna.  ■  VeriM  non  ezpiimunt,  nee  opere,  led  altA  mente  recondunt; 
at  aont  tM  pnidentiaaimU  qooa  ego  8«pe  novi  j  cam  multi  atnt  aine  timore,  ut  qui  ae  rqpea  et  mortuoa  pu- 
tant  i  pfaira  ngna  quSdam  luu>ent,  paudora,  majora,  minora. 
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perbipartiens  tertias,  quintcLS  melancholia,  Sfc,  all  those  geometrical  propor- 
tions are  too  little  to  express  it.  *  It  coma  to  many  by  Jits,  and  goes ;  to  others 
it  is  continuate :  many(saith  '^Faventinus)  in  spring  and  fall  only  are  molested; 
some  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman,  ^  Galen  speaks  of;  ^'one,  at  the  conjunction 
of  the  moon  alone,  or  some  unfortunate  aspects,  at  such  and  such  set  hour* 
and  times,  like  the  sea  tides ;  to  some  women  when  they  be  with  child,  as '  Plater 
notes,  never  otherwise ;  to  others  'tis  settled  and  fixed  :  to  one  led  about  and 
variable  still  by  that  ignis  fatuus  of  phantasie,  like  an  arthritis,  or  running 
gout,  'tis  here  and  there,  and  in  every  joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or 
other ;  or  if  the  body  be  free,  in  a  mvriad  of  fcMrms  exercising  the  mind.  A 
second,  once  peradventure  in  his  life^  hath  a  most  grievous  fit,  once  in  seven 
years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity  of  madness,  death,  or  dotage, 
and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perturbation,  terrible  object,  and  that  for 
a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  afler,  A  third  is  moved  upon  all  such 
troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent  passions,  otherwise 
free,  once  troubled  m  three  or  four  years.  A  fourth,  if  things  be  to  his  mind, 
or  he  in  action,  well  pleased  in  good  company,  is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good 
complexion ;  if  idle,  or  alone,  d  la  mort,  or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant 
dreams  and  phantasies,  but  if  once  crossed  and  displeased,  Pectore  concipiet 
nil  nisi  triste  suo  :  his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heait  heavy  ; 
irksome  thoughts  crucifie  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of 
his  life,  he  will  kill  himself.  A  fiflh  complains  in  his  youth,  a  sixth  in  his 
middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy — that  it  is  '^most 
pleasant  at  first,  I  say,  mentis  gratissimus  error,  a  most  delightsome  humour, 
to  be  alone,  dwell  sJone,  wsdk  alone,  meditate,  lye  in  bed  whole  dayes, 
dreaming  awake  as  it  were,  and  frame  a  thousand  fantastical  imaginations 
unto  themselves.  They  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doing : 
they  are  in  Paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  endure  to  be  interrupt ; 
with  him  the  poet, 

»  pol  I  me  oocidiHtlB,  ainid» 
Non  MTvAstis,  ait 

you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  him :  tell  him  what  in- 
convenience will  follow,  what  will  be  the  event ;  all  is  one ;  canis  ad  vomitum: 
'^'tis  so  pleasant,  he  cannot  refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure 
many  years  by  reason  of  a  strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business, 
which  may  divert  his  cogitations :  but,  at  the  last,  IcBsa  imaginatio,  his 
phantasie  is  crazed,  and,  now  habituated  to  such  toyes,  cannot  but  work  still 
like  a  fat ;  the  scene  alters  upon  a  sudden  ;  fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those 
pleasing  thoughts;  suspicion,  discontent  and  perpetual  anxiety  succeed  in 
their  places ;  so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shoeing-horn  of  idleness,  and  vo- 
luntary solitariness.  Melancholy,  this  feral  fiend,  is  drawn  on ;  and 

<  Quantum  vertice  ad  anraa 
JEthereaa,  tantum  radice  In  TnitaFa  tendit : 

it  was  not  so  delicious  at  first,  as  it  is  now  bitter  and  harsh :  a  cankered 
soul  macerated  with  cares  and  discontents,  tadium  vitce,  impatience,  agony, 
inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto  unspeakable  miseries. 
They  cannot  endure  company,  light,  or  life  it  self,  some ;  unfit  for  action, 
and  the  like.  J  Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dryed  up,  withered,  ugly,  their 
looks  harsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  tormented,  as  they  are  more  or  less 

■  TralUanus,  Itb.  1. 16.  Alii  intenraUa  qusdam  habent,  ut  etiam  conaneta  admlnistrent ;  alii  In  continuo 
delirio  sunt,  &c.  ^  Prag.  mag.  Vere  tantum  et  antumno.  *  Lib.  de  bumoribua.  '  Ouianeritia.  *  De 
mentis  alienat.  cap.  8.         '  L(^nua  Lemnius,  Jason  Pratensls.  Blanda  ab  initio.  (  Ror.  ^  I^dlls 

deacensua  Avemi.  '  VIrg.  i  Corpus  cadaTerosum.  Paa.  67.  Carioaa  est  Ades  mea  prae  egiitudine 
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intangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended,  or  according  to  the  continuance 
of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  symptomes  the  better  ^  Rhasis  the  Arabian  makes 
three  degrees  of  them.  The  first  is  ^ falsa  cogitatioy  false  conceits,  and  idle 
thoughts ;  to  misconstrue  and  amplifie,  aggravating  every  thing  they  con- 
ceive or  fear :  the  second  is.  falsa  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or 
to  use  inarticulate,  incondite  voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly 
to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their  hearts  by  their  words  and  actions, 
as  to  laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat  their  meat,  &c,  the  third  is 
to  put  in  practice  that  which  they  think  or  speak.  Savanarola  {Rub.  11. 
tract,  8.  cap,  1.  de  agritudine)  confirms  as  much  :  °^when  he  begins  to  ex^ 
press  that  in  words,  which  he  conceives  in  his  heart,  or  talks  idly,  or  goes 
from  one  thing  to  another  (which  ^  Gordonius  calls  nee  caput  hahentia,  nee 
caudam),  he  is  in  the  middle  way  :  ^  but,  when  he  begins  to  act  it  likewise, 
and  to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy 
or  madness  it  self  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily  observe  in 
them  that  have  been  so  affected :  they  go  smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at 
length  they  laugh  out ;  at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company  : 
or,  if  they  do,  they  are  now  dizards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped  ; 
they  care  not  what  they  say  or  do ;  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are 
furious  or  ridiculous.  At  first  his  mind  is  troubled ;  he  doth  not  attend 
what  is  said ;  if  you  can  tell  him  a  tale,  he  cryes  at  last,  what  said  you  ? 
but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to  himself,  as  old  women  do  many  times,  or  old 
men  when  they  sit  alone ;  upon  a  sudden  they  laugh,  whoop,  hollow,  or  run 
away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear  players,  p  devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts ; 
strike,  or  strut,  &c.  grow  humorous  in  the  end.  Like  him  in  the  poet — 
8(Bpe  ducentos,  sape  decern  servos — he  will  dress  himself,  and  undress,  care- 
less at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid,  or  mad.  ^  He  howls  hke  a  woolf,  barks 
like  a  dog,  and  raves  hke  Ajax  and  Orestes,  hears  musick  and  outcryes, 
which  no  man  else  hears ;  as  **  he  did  whom  Amatus  Lusitanus  mentioneth 
(^cent,  3.  cura  55),  or  that  woman  in  '  Springer,  that  spake  many  languages, 
and  said  she  was  possessed ;  that  farmer,  in  ^  Prosper  Calenus,  that  disputed 
and  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alexander  Achilles 
his  master,  at  Boloigne  in  Italy.     But  of  these  I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptomes,  or  prescribe  rules  to  com- 
prehend them  ?  As  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane,  quid  affectas,  Sfc, 
foohsh  fellow,  what  wilt?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et 
similem  si  vis  pingere,  pinge  sotium :  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  de- 
scribe a  phantastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  dif- 
ferent ;  which  who  can  do  ?  The  four  and  twenty  letters  make  no  more 
variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  than  melancholy  conceits  produce 
diversity  of  symptomes  in  several  persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure, 
various,  so  infinite,  Proteus  himself  is  not  so  divers;  you  may  as  well 
make  tlie  moon  a  new  coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a  melancholy  man ;  as 
soon  find  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melan- 
choly man.  They  are  so  confused,  I  say,  divers,  intermixt  with  other 
diseases  —  as  the  species  be  confounded  (which  ^  I  have  shewed)  so  are  the 
symptomes ;  sometimes  with  headach,  cachexia,  dropsie,  stone  (as  you  may 
perceive    by  those   several   examples   and   illustrations,    collected    by   Hil- 

>i  Lib.  9.  ad  Almaxisorein.  >  Piracticft  majore.  "  Qnam  ore  loquitur  qiue  corde  conceplt,  quum  rabito 
de  yxak  re  ad  aliud  transltt  neque  rationem  de  allquo  reddit,  tunc  est  in  medio :  at  qtium  incipit  operari  quo 
loquitur,  in  aummo  gradu  eat.  "  Cap.  19.  Portic.  2.  Loquitur  secum,  et  ad  alios,  ac  ai  vere  prvsentes. 
Aug.  c.  11.  lib.  de  cur&  pro  mortuls  gerend&.  Rhasis.  "  Quum  res  ad  hoc  derenit,  ut  ea,  quo)  cogitare 
coeperit,  ore  promat,  atque  acta  permisceat,  turn  perfecta  melancholia  est.  p  Melancholicus  se  videre  et 

audire  putat  daemones.  Larater,  de  spectris,  par.  3.  cap.  2.  9  WIerus,  1.  8.  c.  31.  '  Michael,  a  musi- 
cian.      •  Malleo  malef.       *  Lib.  de  atr4  bile.       ■  Part.  1.  Subs.  2.  Mem.  2. 
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desheim,  ^  $piciL  2.  Mercurialis,  camil.  118.  cap.  6.  et  11.),  with  head^ach, 
epilepsie,  priapismus,  (Trincavellius,  condl,  12.  lib.  1.  eonsiL  39.)  with 
gout,  canmus  appetitus  (Montaaus,  consil,  26.  4'<?.  23.  234.  249),  with 
falling-Bickness,  head-ach,  vertigo,  lycanthropia,  &c.  (J.  Cosar  Claadinus^ 
consult.  4.  consult,  80.  et  1 16)  with  gout,  agues,  hemroids,  stone,  &c.  Who 
can  distinguish  these  melancholy  symptomes  so  intermixt  with  others,  or  apply 
them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  method  ?  Tis  hard,  I  confess  { 
yet  1  have  disposed  of  them  as  I  could,  and  will  descend  to  particularize 
them  according  to  their  species  :  for  hitherto  I  have  expatiated  in  more  g&mt* 
ral  lists  or  terms,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  signs,  wliich  occur 
amongst  writers.  Not  that  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  one  man ;  for  that  were 
to  paint  a  monster  or  chimera,  not  a  man ;  but  some  in  one,  some  in  another^ 
ana  that  successively  or  at  several  times. 

Which  1  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report,  not  to  upbraid 
any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision  (I  rather  pity  tnem),  but  the  better 
to  discern,  to  apply  remedies  unto  them ;  and  to  shew  that  the  b^t  and  soundest 
of  us  all  is  in  great  danger ;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle  estates, 
remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate  our  selves,  seek  to 
God,  and  call  to  him  for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scourge 
our  selves,  since  we  carry  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  souls  are  in  a  mu 
serable  captivity,  if  the  light  of  g^race  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine  con« 
tinually  upon  us ;  and  by  our  cUscretion  to  moderate  our  selves,  to  be  more 
circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  of  these  dangers. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptofnes  of  Head- Melancholy, 

If^no  symptomes  appear  about  the  stomach,  nor  the  blood  be  misaffected^ 
and  fear  and  sorrow  continue,  it  is  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  troubled,  by 
reason  of  a  melancholy  juyce  bred  in  it,  or  otherwayes  conveyed  into  it ; 
and  that  evil  juyce  is  from  the  distemperature  of  the  part,  or  left  after  some 
inflammation.  Thus  hx  Piso.  But  Uiis  is  not  alwayes  true ;  for  blood  and 
hypochondries  both  are  often  affected  even  in  head*melancholy.  ^  Hercules 
de  Saxoni&  differs  here  from  the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  pecu- 
liar signs  of  head-melancholy,  from  the  sole  distemperature  of  spirits  in  the 
brain,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  all  without  matter,  from  the  motion 
alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits.  Of  melancholy  which  proceeds  from 
humours  by  adustion,  he  treats  apart,  with  their  several  symptomes  and 
cures.  The  common  signs,  if  it  be  by  essence  in  the  head,  are  ruddiness  of 
face,  high  sanguine  complexion,  most  part,  (rubore  saturate,  '  one  calls  it) 
a  blewish,  and  sometimes  full  of  pumples,  with  red  eyes.  (Avicenna,  /.  3. 
Fen,  2.  Tract.  4.  c.  18.  Duretus,  and  others  out  of  Galen,  de  affect.  I.  3. 
c.  6.)  '  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  to  this  of  redness  of  face,  adds  heaviness  of  the 
head,  fixed  and  hollow  eyes.  ^  If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  brain, 
then  their  heads  will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they  most  apt  to  wake,  and  to 
continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few  excrements  in  their  eyes 
and  nostrils:  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of  dryness.  Montaltua 
adds  (c.  17).  If  it  proceeds  from  moisture,  dulness,  drowsiness,  head-ach 
follows;  and,  (as  Sallnst.  Salvianus,  c.  \.  I.  2.  out  of  hi^  own  experience 
found)  epileptical,  with  a  multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.    They  are  very 

•  De  deHrio,  meUaichoUA,  et  maaSA.  *  Nicliolaa  Piao.  Si  tigna  drca  Tcntrlcnlvun  non  appnent,  nee 
tnnrn**  male  affectut,  et  adrant  timor  et  moeetitla,  cerebnun  Ipsum  exlatimaodum  est,  ftc.  'Tract,  de 
mel.  c.  18,  &c.  Ex  intemperie  sptritaum,  et  cerebri  motu  et  tesiebroeltate.  t  Fade  rant  rabente  et  Uvee« 
cente,  qulbua  etSam  allqnaodo  adsunt  pnetute.  ■  Jo.  Pantheon,  cap.  de  Mel.  St  cerebrum  primarfo  afl- 
datnr,  adrant  capitis  gravltaa,  flxl  octiU,  fltc.  *  Umrent.  cap.  5.  Si  a  cerebro,  ex  aiccltate,  turn  capitis 
trit  levitaa,  tltb,  ▼IgilU,  paacltaa  aaperflultetnm  in  oculta  et  naribna. 
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bafthfuly  if  ruddy,  apt  to  blush,  and  to  be  red  upon  all  occasions,  pra$erHm 
si  metus  accesierit.  But  the  chiefest  symptome  to  discern  this  species,  as  I 
have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochondries, 
or  elsewhere,  digna^  as  ^  Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater  note,  because 
oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concurr  with  them.  Wind  is  common 
to  all  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries  is 
^more  windy  man  the  rest,  saith  Hollerius.  Aetius  (tetrah,  /.  2.  5«.  2.  c.  9. 
et  10)  maintains  the  same  :  ^'if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  eyident,  in  the 
head  than  elsewhere,  the  head  is  primarily  affected,  and  prescribes  head  melan- 
choly to  be  cured  by  meats  (amcmgst  the  rest)  void  of  wind,  and  good  juyce, 
not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head  melancholy  it  seff :  but  these 
species  are  often  confounded,  and  so  are  their  symptomes,  as  I  have  already 
proved.  The  symptomes  of  the  mind  are  superfluous  and  continual  cogita- 
tions :  ^for^  when  the  head  is  heated ,  it  scorcheth  the  bloody  and  from  thence 
proceed  melancholy  fumts^  which  trouble  the  mind  (Avicenna).  They  are 
very  cholerick,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchful,  discontent 
{MontaltuSf  cap.  24).  If  any  thing  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  but  fret 
themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out.  They  have 
grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c. 
yet  not  so  contmuate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse 
laughter  (which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at),  and  that  by  the  authority  of  'Galen 
himself,  by  a  reason  of  mixture  of  blood  :  prarubri  jocosis  delectantur^  et 
irrisores  plerumque  sunt :  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and 
oftentimes  scoffers  themselves,  conceited,  and  (as  Rodericus  a  Vega  comments 
on  that  place  of  Gralen)  merry,  witty,  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  yet 
g^evously  melancholy  anon  after.  Omnia  discunt  sine  doctore,  saith  Aretseus : 
they  learn  without  a  teacher  :  and,  as  sJ^urentius  supposeth,  those  feral  pas- 
sions and  symptomes  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  &c. 
speak  strange  languages,  proceed  a  calore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  from  the 
brains  distempered  heat. 

SassEcr.  II. — Symptomes  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy, 

In  this  hypochondriacal  or  fiatuous  melancholy ,  the  symptomes  are  so 
ambiguous^  (saith  ^  Crato,  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noble  woman)  that  the  most 
exquisite  physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected,  Matthew  Flac- 
cius,  consulted  about  a  noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady, 
he,  with  Hollerius,  Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their 
sentence  of  a  party  labouring  of  h3q>ochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not 
find  out  by  the  symptomes,  which  part  was  most  especially  afifected  :  some 
said  the  womb,  some  heart,  some  stomach,  &c.  and  thereK)re  Crato  {consiL 
24.  lib,  1)  boldly  avers,  that,  in  this  diversity  of  symptomes  which  com- 
monly accompany  this  disease,  '  no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part  is 
affected,  Galen  {lib,  3.  de  loc,  affect,)  reckons  up  these  ordinary  symp- 
tomes (which  all  the  neotericks  repeat)  out  of  Biocles  ;  only  this  fault  he 
finds  with  him,  that  he  puts  not  fear  and  sorrow  amongst  die  other  signs. 
Trincavellius  excuseth  Diodes  {lib,  3.  consil,  35),  because  that  oftentimes, 
in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous  spirit,  and  a  valiant,  these 
symptomes  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  courage.    ^  Hercules  de 

^  SI  iiiillft  digna  beiio  Tentricnlo,  quoniam,  in  hac  melanchoUA  capitis,  ezigiia  nonnunqpam  Tentricnll 
pathwnara  cetant  z  duo  enlm  hmc  membia  triU  inytoam  aActtonenft  tnuMailttiuit.  *  PoalRiiia  magia 
oatuoaa.  '  Si  mfaiua  moltaU«  dica  ▼antricalura  ant  vcntrem,  In  lis  cerebnua  piiinaiio  aflcitnr ;  et  enraa 
oportet  hone  affectmm,  per  ciboi  flatfts  exsoitea,  et  boon  ooncocUonia,  ice.  raro  oerebnun  afldtar  line  ven- 
tncnlo.  •  SaDgainem  adnrit  caput  calkUoa :  et  inde  Aimi  melaochoUci  aduaU  antoium  ezagitant.  'lAb, 
de  loc.  affect,  cap.  0.         fCap.  0.  ^  HUdesbelm»  epicll.  l.demel.    In  hrpochondilacA  m«^iap^||^fH4^ 

adeo  amUgna  aunt  lymptomata,  at  etlaoi  czerdtatlsalml  raedid  de  loco  anecto  statuera  non  poaaint. 
I  Medici  de  loco  aifecto  neqncont  statuere.  iTnct.  poatomo  da  mcL  FatavU  edit.  1030.  per  Boeettom 
BibUop.  cap.  3. 
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Saxonii  (to  whom  I  subscribe)  is  of  the  same  mind  (which  I  have  before 
touched)  that  year  and  sorrow  are  not  general  symptomes  :  some  fear,  and 
are  not  sad  ;  some  be  sad,  and  fear  not ;  some  neither  fear  nor  grieve.  The  rest 
are  these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  ^  sharp  belchings,  fulsome  crudities,  heat  in 
the  bowels,  wind  and  rumbling  in  the  guts,  vehement  gripings,  pain  in  the 
belly  and  stomach  sometimes,  after  meat  that  is  hard  of  concoction,  much 
watering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  sweat,  importunus  sudor, 
unseasonable  sweat  all  over  the  body  (as  Octavius  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  5. 
calls  it)  coldjoynts,  indigestions  ;  ^  they  cannot  endure  their  own  Julsome 
belchings  ;  cofiHnual  wind  about  their  hypochondries,  heat  and  griping  in 
their  bowels ;  prsecordia  sursum  convelluntur,  midriff,  and  bowels  are  pulled 
up;  the  veins  about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours  and  wind. 
Their  ears  sing  now  and  then  ;  vertigo  and  giddiness  comes  by  fits,  turbulent 
dreams,  driness,  leanness ;  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  occasions,  of  all 
colours  and  complexions.  Many  of  them  are  high  coloured,  especially  after 
meals  ;  which  symptome  Cardinal  Ceesius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of 
which  he  complained  to  Prosper  Calenus  his  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or 
drink  a  cup  of  wine,  but  he  was  as  red  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  maiors 
feast.  That  symptome  alone  vexeth  many.  "^Some  again  are  black,  pale, 
ruddy  ;  sometime  their  shoulders  and  shoulder-blades  ake ;  there  is  a  leaping 
all  over  their  bodies,  sudden  trembling,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that 
cnrdiaca  passio,  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the  patient 
think  his  heart  it  self  aketh,  and  sometimes  suffocation,  difficultas  anhelitiJLSy 
short  breath,  hard  wind,  strong  pulse,  swooning,  Montanus  {consiL  55),  Trin- 
cavellius  (lib.  3.  consil.  36.  et  37)  Femelius  {cons.  43),  Frambesarius  (cotisu//. 
lib.  1.  consil,  17),  Hildesheim,  Claudinus,  &c.  give  instance  of  every  {articular. 
The  peculiar  symptomes,  which  properly  belong  to  each  part,  be  these.  If  it 
proceed  from  the  stomach,  saith  "Savanarola,  'tis  ftill  of  pain,  wind.  Guia- 
nerius  adds,  vertigo,  nausea,  much  spitting,'  &c.  If  from  the  myrache,  a  swel- 
ling and  wind  in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathing  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling 
upward.  If  from  the  heart,  aking  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.  If 
from  the  liver,  there  is  usually  a  pain  in  the  right  hypochondry.  If  from  the 
spleen,  hardness  and  grief  in  the  left  hypochondry,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite 
and  small  digestion  ( Avicenna).  If  from  the  mesaraick  veins  and  liver  on  the 
other  side,  little  or  no  appetite  (Here,  de  Saxiona).  If  from  the  hypochon- 
dries, a  rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is  hindered,  often  belching,  &c.  And 
from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up  to  the  brain,  which  trouble  the 
imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness,  heaviness,  many  terrible  con- 
ceits and  chimeras,  as  Lemnius  well  observes  (/.  1.  c  16):  as  ^  a  black  and 
thick  cloud  covers  the  sun,  and  intercepts  his  beams  and  light,  so  doth  this 
melancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind,  inforce  it  to  many  absurd  thoughts 
and  imaginations,  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest,  discreet  men  (arising  to 
the  brain  from  the  p lower  parts,  o^  smoak  out  of  a  chimney)  to  dote,  speak, 
and  do  that  which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,  wisdoms. 
One,  by  reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripings  rumbling  beneath, 
will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  his  guts,  a  viper ; 
another,  frogs.  Trallianus  relates  a  story  of  a  woman,  that  imagined  she  had 
swallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent;  and  Felix  Platerus  {pbservat.  lib.  1.)  hath 

k  Addl  ractut,  cruditfttes,  »8tiu  in  pracordils,  flatus,  Interdnm  fcntiicuU  dolores  rebementei,  tumtoque 
dbo  concoctu  dlAdU,  sputum  hnmldum  idque  multum  sequetur,  &c.  Hip.  lib.  de  mel.  Galenus,  Melanellus 
e  Buflb  et  Aetio,  Altomarus,  Piso,  Montaltus,  Bruel,  Wecker,  &c.  >  Circa  pnecordia  de  assldnft  Inflatione 
queruntur ;  et,  cum  sudore  totius  corporis  importuno,  Mgldos  artlculos  snpe  patinntur,  incUgestione  laborant, 
metus  iuoa  Insnaves  perhorrescunt,  Tiscenun  dolores  liabent.  ■  Montaltus,  c.  13.  wecker,  Fuchsias, 
c.  13.  Altomarus,  c.  7.  LanrenUus,  c  73.  Bruel,  Gordon.  ■  Pract.  m^)or.  Dolor  in  eo  et  ventosltas,  nan- 
sea.  *  Ut  atra  densaque  nubes,  sob  oflhjsa,  radios  et  lumen  ^us  interclpit  et  offuscat :  sic,  &c.  r  Ut 
Aunes  e  camino. 
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a  most  memorable  example  of  a  countreyman  of  his,  that  by  chance  falling 
into  a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that  water  swallowed, 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swallowed  frogs*spawn ;  and  with  that 
conceipt  and  fear,  his  phantasie  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had 
young  live  frog^  in  his  belly,  qui  vivebant  ex  alimento  suo,  that  lived  by  his 
nourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  perswaded  of  it,  that,  for  many  years  follow- 
ing, he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceipt :  he  studied  physick  seven  years 
together,  to  cure  himself,  travelled  into  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  to  conferr 
with  the  best  physicians  about  it,  and,  anno  J  609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst 
the  rest.  He  told  him  it  was  wind,  his  conceipt,  &c.  but  mordicus  contra- 
dicere,  et  ore  et  scriptis  probare  nitebatur :  no  saying  would  serve :  it  was 
no  wind  but  real  frogs :  and  do  you  not  hear  them  croak  ?  Platerus  would 
have  deceived  him  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements :  but  he,  being  a 
physician  himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  prudens  alias j  et  doctuSy  a  wise 
and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physick ;  and  after  seven  years  dotage 
in  this  kind,  a  phatitasid  liberatus  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulart 
have  many  such  examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity, 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have — lucida 
intervalla :  their  symptomes  and  pains  are  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the 
rest,  but  come  by  fits,  fear  and  sorrow  and  the  rest :  yet  in  another,  they 
exceed  all  others;  and  that  is,  ^they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to 
venery,  by  reason  of  wind,  et  facile  amant,  et  quamlibet  fere  amant  (Jason 
Pratensis).  ''  Rhasis  is  of  opinion,  that  Venus  doth  many  of  them  much  good ; 
the  other  symptomes  of  the  mind  be  common  with  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptomes  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

Their  bodies,  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melancholy,  are  most  part 
black ;  ■  the  melancholy  juyce  is  redundant  all  over ;  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean ; 
they  have  broad  veins,  dieir  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  *  Their  spleen  is  weak, 
and  a  liver  apt  to  ingender  the  humour ;  they  have  kept  bad  diet,  or  have  had 
some  evacuation  stopped,  as  heemroids,  or  months  in  women,  which  ^Tralli- 
anus,  in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to  ob- 
serve of  what  complexion  the  party  is,  black  or  red.  For,  as  Forrestus 
and  Hollenus  contend,  if  ''they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  of 
natural  melancholy ;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet,  exer- 
cise, &c,  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour,  red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black, 
and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt ;  prterubri  colore  scepe  sunt  tales  scepe 
Jlavi  (saith  ^Montaltus,  cap.  22).  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is 
to  let  them  bleed  :  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick,  and  black,  and  they 
withal  free  from  those  hypochondriacal  symptomes,  and  not  so  grievously 
troubled  with  them,  or  those  of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy  a 
toto  corpore.  The  fumes  which  arise  from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the 
mind,  and  make  them  fearful  and  sorrowful,  heavy-hearted,  as  the  rest, 
dejected,  discontented,  solitary,  silent,  weary  of  their  lives,  dull  and  heavy, 
or  merry )&c.  and,  if  far  gone,  that  which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  enemy,  by 
way  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them :  ^dead  mens  bones,  hobgoblins,  ghosts, 
are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  still  in  every  turn  :  all  the  bugbears 

4  HTpochondriad  maxime  affectaat  coire,  et  imiltlpUcatar  coitus  In  Iptif ,  eo  quod  veDtotitatef  mnltipli- 
CAQtur  In  hypochondrtls.  et  coitus  saepe  allermt  has  ventosltates.  '  C<mt.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  ■  Wecker. 
If  elancfaolicus  succus  toto  corpore  redundans.  *  Splen  naturft  ImbedUior.  Montaltus,  cap  22.  ■  Lib. 
1.  cap.  16.  InteiTogare  conventt,  an  allqua  evacuationis  retentio  obvenerit,  rlri  In  bsemorrhoid.  mnUerum 
menstrnis ;  et  Tide  fkdem  similiter,  an  sit  rubUrunda.  *  Naturalcs  nigri  acqulsiti  a  toto  corpore,  siepo 
rul>icundl.  ^  Montaltus,  cap.  22.  PIso.  Ex  colore  sanguinis,  si  mlnuas  venam,  n  fluat  niger,  &c.  >  Apul. 
1. 1.  Semper  obTiee  species  mortuorum  :  quidquld  umbramm  eat  lunlam,  quldquld  lemunim  et  lanranim, 
octtlls  suis  aggenint :  sibl  flngunt  omnia  n(Ktium  orcursacnla,  omnia  bnstomm  formidamina;  omala  sepul- 
cromm  terrlculamenta. 
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of  the  night  J  and  terrours  and  fairy  babes  oftombes  and  graves  are  before 
their  eyes  and  in  their  thoughts^  as  to  women  and  children^  if  they  be  in  the 
dark  alone.  If  they  hear,  or  read,  or  see,  any  tragical  object,  it  sticks  by 
them :  they  are  afraid  of  death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives  ;  in  their  discon- 
tented humours,  they  quarrel  with  all  die  world, bitterly  inveigh,  tax  satyrically ; 
and,  because  they  cannot  otherwise  vent  their  passions,  or  redress  what  is  amiss, 
as  they  mean,  they  will,  by  violent  death,  at  last  be  revenged  on  themselves. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptomes  of  Maids,  Nunnes,  and  Widows  Melancholy. 

Because  Lodovicus  Mercatus  (in  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  c.  4.) 
and  Rodericus  a  Castro  {de  morb.  mulier.  c.  3.  I.  2),  two  famous  physicians 
in  Spain,  Daniel  Sennertus  of  Wittenberg  {lib.  l.part.  2.  c.  13),  with  others, 
have  vouchsafed,  in  their  works  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just 
treatises  de  Melancholid  Virginum,  Monialium,  et  Viduarumy  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  melancholy  (which  I  have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest, 
(yfor  it  much  differs  mm  that  which  commonly  befals  men  and  other  women, 
as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I  may  not  omit,  in  this 
general  survey  of  melancholy  symptomes,  to  set  down  the  particular  signs  of 
such  parties  so  misaffected. 

The  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moschion,  and 
those  old  gyncBciorum  scriptoreSy  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient 
maids,  widows,  and  barren  women,  ■  ob  septum  transversum  violatum  (saith 
Mercatus),  by  reason  of  the  midrifie  or  diaphragmay  heart  and  brain 
offended  with  those  vicious  vapours  which  come  from  menstruous  blood : 
inflammationem  arterim  circa  dorsum y  Rodericus  adds,  an  inflammation  of 
the  back,  which  with  the  rest  is  offended  by  'that  fuliginous  exhalation  of 
corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain,  heart  and  mind ;  the  brain  I  say,  not  in 
essence,  but  by  consent ;  universa  enim  hujus  affectiis  causa  ab  utero  pen- 
det,  et  a  sanguinis  meAstrui  malitid :  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  pro- 
ceeds from  that  inflammation,  putredity,  black  smoky  vapours,  &c.  m>m 
thence  comes  care,  sorrow,  and  anxiety,  obfuscation  of  spirits,  agony,  des- 
peration, and  the  like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted,  si  amatorius  accesses 
rit  ardor y  or  any  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mind.  This  melan- 
choly may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  frequently  it 
doth,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed  course  of  life, 
&c.  To  such  as  lye  in  childe-bed,  ob  suppressam  purgationem ;  but  to 
nunnes  and  more  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women,  for  the  causes 
abovesaid,  'tis  more  familiar;  crebrius  his  quam  reliquit  acddity  inquit  Ro^ 
dericus ;  the  rest  are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  detines  it,  with  Aretseus,  to  be  angorem 
animi,  a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  from  a  small,  light,  or  no 
occasion,  *with  a  kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head, 
heart,  breasts,  sides,  back,  belly,  &c.  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  dis- 
traction, &c.  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  because  it 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  and  is  not  so  permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symptomes  be  these  : 
pulsatio  juxta  dor  sum  y  a  beating  along  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual ; 
the  skin  is  many  times  rough,  squalid,  especially  (as  Areteeus  observes)  about 
the  arms,  knees,  and  knuckles.     The  midriffe  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and 

1  Dlffert  enim  ab  eA  quae  HAb  et  reUquls  feminls  communlter  continglt,  propriam  habena  causaam. 
■  Ex  menstrul  aanguinla  tetr&  ad  cor  et  cerebrum  ezhalatione :  Titlatum  semen  mentem  perturbat«  &c. 
non  per  essentiam,  Bed  per  conaenanm.  Animus  mcerens  et  anxlus  Inde  malum  trahit,  et  spirltus 
cerebri  obAiscantur ;  qute  cuncta  augentnr,  &c.  *  Cum  tadto  dellrio  ac  dolore  aUcuJus  partis  intemie, 
dorai,  hypochondrii,  cordis  regionem  et  universam  mammam  Interdum  occupantls,  &c.  Cutis  aliquando 
aqualida,  aapera,  rugoaa,  prndpue  cnbitla»  genibus,  et  digitorum  articnlls;  praecordia  ingenti  aaepe 
terrore  Katuant  et  pnlattit;  cmnqoe  yapor  exdtatna  aunom  evolat,  cor  palpltat  aut  premitur,  animus 
deficit,  ftc. 
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beat  very  fearfally ;  and,  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flyeth  upward, 
the  heart  it  self  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  faints :  fauces  siccitate  prtBcludun" 
tur,  ut  difficulter  possit  ah  uteri  strangulatione  discemi,  like  fits  of  the 
mother ;  alvut  plerisque  nil  reddit,  aliis  exiguum,  acrSy  biHosum ;  htium 
fiavum.  They  complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in  their 
heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  their  breasts, 
which  are  often  sore ;  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  faces  are  inflamed,  and 
red,  they  are  dry,  Uiirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot 
sleep,  &c.  And  from  thence  proceed ymna  deliramenta,  a  brutish  kind  of 
dotage,  troublesome  sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticus  pudor,  ^t 
verecundia  ignava^  a  foolish  kind  of  bashfiilness  to  some,  perverse  conceipts, 
and  opinions,  ^  dejection  of  mind,  much  discontent,  preposterous  judgement. 
They  are  apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.  each 
thing  almost  ts  tedious  to  them  :  they  pine  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep, 
and  tremble,  timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  fortunes. 
They  take  delight  in  nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary, 
though  that  do  them  more  harm.  And  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as  this 
vapour  lasteth ;  but,  by  and  by,  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in 
their  lives,  they  sing,  discourse  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  oc- 
casions ;  and  so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be 
inveterate ;  and  then  'tis  more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continuale.  Many 
of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express  themselves  in  words,  how  it  holds  them, 
what  ails  them ;  you  cannot  understand  them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their 
sayings ;  so  far  gone  sometimes,  so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  them- 
selves bewitched ;  they  are  in  despair,  aptce  adfletum^  desperationem,  dolores 
mammis  et  hypochcmdriis.  Mercatus  therefore  adds,  now  their  breasts,  now 
their  hypochondries,  belly  and  sides,  then  their  heart  and  head  akes;  now  heat, 
then  wind,  now  this,  now  that  offends ;  they  are  weary  of  all ;  ^  and  yet  will 
not,  cannot  again  tell  how,  where  or  what  offends  them,  thou^  they  be  in 
great  pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weepmg,  and 
discontented  still,  sine  caussd  numifestdy  most  part;  yet,  I  say,  they  will 
complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be  perswaded  but  that  they  are  trouUed  with 
an  evil  spirit ;  which  is  frequent  in  Germany,  (saith  Rodericus)  amongst  the 
common  sort,  and  to  such  as  are  most  grievously  affected ;  (for  he  makes  three 
degrees  of  this  disease  in  women)  they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or 
bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  dotage,  (weary  of  their  hves)  some  of  them 
will  attempt  to  make  away  themselves.  Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer 
with  spirits  and  devils ;  they  shall  surely  be  damned,  are  afi'aid  of  some  trea- 
chery, immin^it  danger,  and  the  like :  they  will  not  speak,  make  answer  to 
any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted,  mad,  .or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by 
fits :  and  thus  it  holds  them,  as  they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the 
inner  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations 
aggravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

Many  other  maladies  there  are,  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one 
and  only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I  will  not  so  much  as 
mention  their  names :  melancholy  alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse, 
from  which  I  will  not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning 
diet,  which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physick,  internal,  external 
remedies,  are  at  large  in  great  variety  in  ^  Rodericus  a  Castro,  Sennertus,  and 

^Airiml  d^ectlo,  pei  vema  renim  extotimaclo,  pnepottenun  jadldani.  FutkUosB,  Ungiwiiteft  tstdl- 
o«aB,  coosUil  faiopeB,  laerymosee,  ttanentes,  monUe,  cum  summA  renim  meliorum  detperatione,  millA 
re  delectantur,  ■oUtudlnem  amant,  &c.  «  Nolunt  aperlre  moleatiain  quam  patinntar ;  sm  conqaenintur 
tamen  de  caplte,  corde,  mammis,  &c.  In  puteot  fere  maniaci  prosihre,  ac  strangolarl  capiant,  nttUA 
orationia  miaviUte  ad  apem  galatla  recuperandam  eiig!,  &c.  FamlUaret  non  curant :  non  loquuntur, 
non  respondent,  &c.  et  haec  graYiora,  si,  &c.  'Clysteres  et  heUeborismom  MatthloU  aumme 
laudat. 

T  2 
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Mercatus,  which  who  so  will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  make  use  of.  But  the 
best  and  surest  remedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  and  married  to  good 
husbands  in  due  time ;  hinc  illce  lacrymcSf  that's  the  primary  cause,  and  this 
is  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content  to  their  desires.  I  write  not  this  to 
patronize  any  wanton,  idle  flurt,  lascivious  or  light  huswives,  which  are  too  for- 
ward many  times,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  him  that  comes 
next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and  judgement.  If  religion, 
good  discipline,  honest  education,  wholsome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  fame 
and  loss  of  good  name,  cannot  inhibit  and  deterr  such,  (which,  to  chaste  and 
sober  maids,  cannot  choose  but  avail  much)  labour  and  exercise,  strict  diet, 
rigor,  and  threats,  may  more  opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themselves 
to  qualifie  and  divert  an  ill  disposed  tenipemment.  For  seldome  shall  you  see 
an  hired  servant,  a  poor  handmaid,  though  antient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  her 
work  and  bodily  labour,  a  coarse  countrey  wench,  troubled  in  this  kind;  but 
noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  and  idle,  live  at  ease, 
lead  a  life  out  of  action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  great  houses,  and 
jovial  companies,  ill  disposed  peradventure  of  themselves,  and  not  wiUing  to 
make  any  resistance,  discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgement,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions  {grandiores  virgines,  saith  Mercatus,  sterile s,  et  vidua y 
plerumque  melancholiccB)  such  for  the  most  part  are  misafFected,  and  prone  to 
this  disease.  I  do  not  so  much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased ;  but 
those  alone,  that,  out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  vio- 
lently carried  away  with  this  torrent  of  inward  humours,  and,  though  very 
modest  of  themselves,  sober,  religious,  vertuous,  and  well  given  (as  many  so  dis- 
tressed maids  are),  yet  cannot  make  resistance ;  these  grievances  will  appear, 
this  malady  will  take  place,  and  now  manifestly  shews  itself,  and  may  not  other- 
wise be  helped.  But  where  am  I  ?  Into  what  subject  have  I  rushed !  What 
have  I  to  do  with  nunns,  maids,  virgins,  widows  ?  I  am  a  bachelor  myself, 
and  lead  a  monastick  life  in  a  college  :  n<B  ego  sane  ineptuSj  qui  hcBC  dixerim ; 
I  confess  'tis  an  indecorum  :  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter  by 
chance  spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presence,  and  tum'd  away  her  face ;  me 
reprimam  ;  though  my  subject  necessarily  require  it,  I  will  say  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or  two  in  gra- 
Ham  virginum  et  viduarumy  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in  com- 
miseration of  their  present  estate.  And,  as  I  cannot  chuse  but  condole  their 
mishap  that  labour  of  this  infiimity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so 
must  I  needs  inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest 
causes,  and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannizing  pseudopoliticians,  superstitious 
orders,  rash  vows,  haid  hearted  parents,  guardians,  unnatural  friends,  allies, 
(call  them  how  you  will)  those  careless  and  stupid  overseers,  that,  out  of 
worldly  respects,  covetoiisness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ends, 
(cum  sibi  sit  interim  bene)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect,  and 
impiously  contemn,  without  all  remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groans, 
and  grievous  miseries,  of  such  poor  souls  committed  to  their  charge.  How 
odious  and  abominable  are  those  superstitious  and  rash  vows  of  popish  mo- 
nasteries, so  to  bind  and  enforce  men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a 
single  life  against  the  laws  of  nature,  opposite  to  religion,  policy,  and  hu- 
manity !  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress  the  vigour  of  youth  !  by 
rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  perswasions,  to  debar  them  of  that,  to 
which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously  inclined,  urgently 
carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  soul's  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind  !  and  all  for  base  and 
private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  inrich  themselves  and 
their  territories  (as  they  falsely  suppose)  by  hindering  some  marriages,  that 
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the  world  be  not  full  of  beggers,  9,nd  their  parishes  pestered  with  orphans. 
Stupid  politicians!  hceccine  Jieri  Jflagitia?  ought  these  things  so  to  be  carried  ? 
Better  marry  than  burn,  saith  the  apostle ;  but  they  are  otherwise  perswaded. 
They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbours  house,  if  it  be  on  fire ;  but  that 
fire  of  lust,  which  breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  they. will  not  take 
notice  of;  their  own  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh  and  blood,  shall  so  rage  and  bum ; 
and  they  will  not  see  it.  Miserum  est,  saith  Austin,  seipsum  non  miserescere ; 
and  they  are  miserable  in  the  mean  time,  that  cannot  pity  themselves,  the  com- 
mon good  of  all,  and,  j9er  consequens,  their  own  estates.  For,  let  them  but  con- 
sider what  fearful  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences  come  to  both 
sexes  by  this  enforced  temperance.  It  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  to 
relate,  those  fi'equent  aborts  and  murdering  of  infants  in  their  nunneries  (read 
*  Kemnitius  and  others),  their  notorious  fornications,  those  spintrias,  tribadas, 
ambubaias,  &c,  those  rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mastuprations,  sodomies, 
buggeries,  of  monks  and  fners.  (See  Bale's  Visitation  of  Abbies,  ^  Mercurialis, 
Rodericus  a  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physicians.)  I  know  their 
ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things ;  sed  viderint  politici,  medici, 
theologi :  I  shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them  k  elsewhere. 

Illius  viduM,  ant  palronum  Tirglni*  hii^us, 

Ne  me  forte  patei,  verbam  non  amplius  addam. 

Memb.  III. —  Immediate  Ca-use  of  these  precedent  Symptomes, 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled  with  these 
symptomes,  a  better  means,  in  my  judgement,  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  shew 
them  the  causes  whence  they  proceed  ;  not  from  devils,  as  they  suppose,  or 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c.  as  many  of  them 
think,  but  from  natural  and  inward  causes ;  that,  so  knowing  them,  they  may 
better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The 
most  grievous  and  common  symptomes  are  fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  with- 
out a  cause,  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be 
avoided.  The  reason  why  they  are  so,  Aetius  discusseth  at  large,  Tetrabib. 
2.  2.  in  his  first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib.  2.  de  caussis  sympt,  1.  For 
Galen  imputeth  all  to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being 
darkened,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects 
thereof  appear  terrible,  and  the  ^  mind  itself,  by  those  dark,  obscure  gross 
fumes,  ascending  from  black  humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and 
sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrous  fictions  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  appa- 
ritions occurr,  with  violentpassions,  by  which  the  brain  and  phantasie  are 
troubled  and  eclipsed.  ^  Fracastorius  (lib.  2.  de  intellect,)  will  have  cold  to 
be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow ;  for  such  as  are  cold,  are  ill  disposed  to 
mirth,  dull  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ;  and  not  for  any  inward 
darkness  {as  physicians  think) ;  for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be, 
continue,  and  walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it :  solum  frigidi  timidi :  if 
they  be  hot,  they  are  merry ;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious,  and  void 
of  fear,  as  we  see  in  mad  men :  but  this  reason  holds  not ;  for  then  no  me- 
lancholy, proceeding  from  choler  adust,  should  fear.  Averroes  scoffs  at  Galen 
for  his  reasons,  and  brings  five  arguments  to  refell  them :  so  doth  Here,  de 
Saxonia  ( Tract,  de  melan.  cap.  3)  assigning  other  causes,  which  are  copiously 
censured  and  confuted  by  ^lianus  Montaltus,  cap.  5.  et  6.  Lod.  Mercatus, 
€le  inter,  morb,  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17.     Altomarus,  cap.  7.  demel.  Guianerius, 

•  Examen  cone.  Trident,  de  coellbatu  sacerd.  '  Cap.  de  Satyr»  et  Priapis.  n  Part.  8.  MCt.  2.  Memb.  i, 
Snbt.  5.  k  Vapores  crasai  et  nigri  a  Tentrlcnio  in  cerebrum  ezhalant.  Fel.  Flatcrua.  i  Calldi  hilana, 
frigidi  indiapoalti  ad  laetitiam,  et  ideo  soUtarii,  tadturnl,  non  ob  tenebnu  intemaa,  ut  medld  volunt,  sed  ob 
ftlgQi }  mora  mclaachoUci  nocte  ambulant  intrepidl.  Ymporta  melanchoUd  spiritibna  mixtl,  tenebranim 
caiuaaB  rant.    Gap.  1. 
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tract,  15.  c.  1.  Bright,  cap.  17.  Laurentius,  cap.  5.  Valesius,  med.  cont. 
lib.  5.  con,  1.  J  Distemperature  (they  conclude)  makes  black  juice ;  black' 
nest  obscures  the  spirits ;  the  spirits,  obscured^  cause  fear  and  sorrow.  Lau- 
rentiuB  {cap.  1 3.)  supposeth  these  black  fumes  offend  especially  the  diaphragmo 
or  midriff,  and  so  per  consequens,  the  mind,  which  is  obscured,  as  ^  the  sun  by 
a  cloud.  To  this  opinion  of  Galen,  ahnost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabians  sub- 
scribe, the  Latines  new  and  old ;  internee  tenebra  offuscant  animum,  ut  exter^ 
9ue  nocentpueris :  as  children  are  affrighted  in  the  dark,  so  are  melancholy  men 
at  all  times,  ^  as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  stiU  carrying  it  about. 
Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  irom  the  black  blood  about  the 
heart,  (as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks,  in  his  Treatise  of  the  passions  of  the  mind,)  or 
stomach,  spleen,  midriff,  or  all  the  misaffected  parts  together,  it  boots  not ;  they 
keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  fears^ 
anxieties,  sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  sound,  to  laugh 
at  this  dejected  pusillanimity,  and  those  other  symptomes  of  melancholy,  to 
make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as  toyes  and  trifles, 
which  may  be  resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  themselves :  but  let  him  that 
so  wonders,  consider  with  himself,  diat,  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a  sud- 
den, some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but  grieve  ?  or  set 
him  upon  a  steep  rock,  where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could 
he  be  secure  ?  his  heart  would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.  P.  By- 
arus  (  Tract,  de  pest.)  gives  instance  (as  I  have  said)  "*  and  put  case  (saith  he) 
in  one  that  walks  upon  a  plank ;  if  it  lye  on  the  ground,  he  can  safely  do  it ; 
but,  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some  deep  water,  instead  of  a  bridge,  he 
is  vehemently  moved;  and  'tis  nothing  but  his  imagination,  formk  cadendi 
impress^.,  to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey.  Yea,  but  you 
infer,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of  fear :  so  have 
melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual  fbme  and  darkness,  causing  fear, 
grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them — an  object  which  cannot  be 
removed,  but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body ; 
and  who  can  expel,  or  over-run  his  shadow :  remove  heat  of  the  liver,  a  cold 
stomach,  weak  spleen :  remove  those  adust  humours  and  vapours  arising  from 
them,  black  blood  from  the  heart,  all  outward  perturbations ;  take  away  the 
cause ;  and  then  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish  : 
otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  ^ood ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  that  is  sick  of 
an  ague,  not  to  be  adry ;  or  him  that  is  wounded,  not  to  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  at  heels,  arising  out  of  the  same  foun- 
tain ;  so  thinks  ^  Fracastorius,  that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  still 
they  suspect  some  treachery,  or  some  secret  machination  to  be  frenned  against 
them :  still  they  distrust.  Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring ;  variety 
of  fumes  makes  them  Hke  and  dislike.  Solitariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that 
they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise  from  the  same  causes;  for 
their  spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  light ;  fear  makes  them  avoid  com- 
pany, and  absent  themselves,  lest  they  should  be  misused,  hissed  at,  or 
overshoot  themselves ;  which  still  they  suspect.  They  are  prone  to  venery, 
by  reason  of  wind ;  angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  of 
choler,  which  causeth  fearful  dreams,  and  violent  perturbations  to  them, 
both  sleeping  and  waking.  That  they  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  flye, 
eink,  they  are  pots,  glasses,  &c.  is  wind  in  their  heads.    ®  Here,  de  Saxonid 

i  Intemperiei  flidt  raocam  ttlgnnn)  nigrltles  obscnnt  sptrltmn;  obacuntlo  spMttis  fltdt  metum  et 
trlstltiam.  ^  Ut  nubecula  solem  offtucai.  C<Hiat«ntinus»  lib.  de  melanch.  '  Altomanu,  c.  7.  Canraam 
timorla  circumfiert.  Ater  humor  paadonia  maleria ;  et  atri  spiritus  penctnam  anlmae  domldlio  offnndnnt 
noctem.  *  Pone  exemplum,  quod  quia  potest  ambulare  super  trabem  qun  eat  In  vlA :  ted  si  sit  super 


ter,  formA  cadendi  improMA,  cui  obediunt  membra  omnia,  et  fticnltatee  reliquie.  ■  Lib.  2.  de  Intellectione. 
Suspidosi  ob  Umorem  et  oblfquum  discnrsum;  et  semper  Inde  putant  sibt  fieri  inaidlas.  Lauren.  5. 
*  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  7.  Ex  culatatione,  contractione,  conAasioiie,  tenebroaitate  spiritinun,  calidi,  fHgidl 
intemperie,  he. 
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doth  ascribe  this  to  the  several  motions  in  the  animal  spirits,  their  dilatatio7i, 
contraction^  confusion^  alteration,  tenehrosity^  hot  or  cold  distemperature, 
excluding  sJl  material  humours.  PFracastorius  accounts  it  a  thing  worthy  of 
inquisition^  why  they  should  entertain  such  false  conceits^  as  that  they  have 
homSy  great  noses,  that  they  are  birds,  beasts,  Sfc.  why  they  should  think 
themselves  kings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first  **  Fracastorius  gives  two  rea- 
sons: one  is  the  disposition  of  the  body ;  the  other  the  occasion  ofthephantasie, 
as  if  their  eyes  be  purblind,  their  ears  sing  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheume, 
&c.  To  the  second,  Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination,  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly moved,  represents  to  the  understanding,  not  inticements  only,  to  favour 
the  passion,  or  dislike ;  but  a  very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion,  or 
displeasure ;  and  the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 

Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  mad,  the  philosopher 
of ''Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  because,  by  a  vehement  and  continual  me- 
ditation of  that  whereunth  they  are  affected,  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into 
the  brain ;  and,  with  the  heat  brought  with  them,  they  incend  it  beyond 
measure ;  and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature;  which 
being  dissolved,  they  cannot  perform  their  offices  as  they  ought. 

Why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  (whichAristotle  hath  long  since  maintained 
in  his  problems ;  and  that  'all  learned  men,  famous  philosophers  and  law- 
givers, ad  unum  fere  omnes  melancholici,  have  still  been  melancholy)  is 
a  problem  much  controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of 
natural  melancholy ;  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de 
Animd,  and  Marcilius  Ficinus,  (de  san,  tuen.  lib,  I.  cap.  5)  but  not  simple; 
for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy,  duU,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and 
solitary,  but  mixt  with  the  other  humours,  flegm  only  excepted ;  and  they 
not  adust,  ^but  so  mixt,  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little  or  no  adustion,  that 
they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold.  Aponensis  (cited  by  Melancthon) 
thinks  it  proceeds  from  melancholy  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melancholy, 
as  too  cold.  Laurentius  condemns  his  tenent,  because  adustion  of  humours 
makes  men  mad,  as  Hme  burns  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixt 
with  blood,  and  somewhat  adust ;  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may 
be  verified  :  nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mix  turd  demetitice,  no  excellent 
wit  without  a  mixture  of  madness.  Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversie ; 
^phlegmatick  are  dull :  sanguine,  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable  and  merry, 
but  not  witty  :  cholerick  are  too  swift  in  motion^  and  furious,  impatient  of 
contemplation,  deceitful  wits :  melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits  : 
but  not  all :  this  humour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin :  if  too  hot,  they 
are  furious  and  mad ;  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous  and  sad :  if  tern- 
perate,  excellent,  ratfier  inclining  to  that  extream  of  heat,  than  cold.  This 
sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of  Heraclitus ;  a  dry  L'ght  makes  a  wise 
mind ;  temperate  heat  and  driness  are  the  chief  causes  of  a  good  wit :  there- 
fore, saith  ^lian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  brute  beasts,  because  his 
brain  is  dryest,  et  ob  atra  bilis  copiam :  this  reason  Cardan  approves  (subtil, 
L  12).  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a  physician  of  Milan,  (in  his  first  controversie) 
hath  copiously  handled  this  question ;  Rulandus,  in  his  problems,  Ceelius  Rho- 
doginus,  lib,  17.  Valleriola,  6***  narrat,  med.  Here,  de  Saxonia,  Tract, 
post,  demel.  cap  3.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morb,  cur,  lib,  cap,  17. 
Baptista  Porta,  Physiog.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  and  many  others. 

9  Illud  inqulflitione  dlgnum»  cur  tain  falsa  reclpiant,  habere  ae  comua,  esse  mortuos,  naautos,  esse  ares, 
&c.         1 1.  Dispoflitio  corporis.    2.  Occaalo  Imaginailonls.  '  In  pro.  li.  de  coelo.    Vehemens  et  assldua 

cogitatlo  rd  erga  quam  affidtv*  spiritus  in  cerebrum  evocat.  •  Mdancholid  Ingeniosi  omnes,  summi  virl 
in  artibus  et  dlsdpUnis,  slve  drcum  imperatoriam  aut  rdp.  disdpUnam,  omnes  fere  melanchoUd.  Arlsto- 
teles.  *  Adeo  mlscentur,  ut  sit  duplum  sanguinis  ad  reliqua  duo.  "  Lib.  3.  de  intelIec:tione.    Pingui 

aunt  Miner7&  phlegmatid  :  sanguind  amabiles,  grati,  hilares,  at  noo  ingeniosi ;  cholerid  celerea  motu,  et 
ob  id  contemplaUonis  impatientis :  melancholici  solum  excellentes,  &c. 
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Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing, 
and  seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  motions  of  the  body,  de- 
pending upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mind.  Neither  are  tears  affections, 
but  actions  (as  Scaliger  holds):  "the  voice  of  such  as  are  afraid  trembles y  be- 
cause  the  heart  is  shaken  (Conimb.  prob.  6.  sec,  3.  de  som,)  Why  they  stut 
or  faulter  in  their  speech,  Mercuriaiis  and  Montaltus  (cap, 17)  give  like  reasons 
out  of  Hippocrates,  "^driness,  which  makes  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  torpid. 
Fast  speaking,(which  is  a  symptome  of  some  few)  Aetius  will  have  caused  ^from 
abundance  of  wind,  and  swiftness  of  imagination:  ^  boldness  comes  from  excess 
of  dryness ;  hirsuteness,  from  a  dry  temperature.  The  cause  of  much  waking 
in  a  dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discontent,fears,  and  cares,  that  suffer  not 
the  mind  to  be  at  rest :  incontinency  is  from  wind,  and  an  hot  liver  (Montanus, 
cons,  26).  Rumbling  in  the  guts  is  caused  from  wind,  and  wind  from  ill  concoc- 
tion, weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold ;  *  palpitation  of 
the  heart,  from  vapours ;  heaviness  and  aking,  from  the  same  cause.  That  the 
belly  is  hard ,  wind  is  a  cause,  and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.  Redness  of  the 
face,  and  itching,  as  if  they  were  flea-bitten,  or  stung  with  pis-mires,  from  a  sham 
subtile  wind  :  *  cold  sweat,  from  vapours  arising  from  the  hypochondries,  which 
pitch  upon  the  skin ;  leanness  for  want  of  good  nourishment.  Why  their  ap- 
petite is  so  great,  ^Aetius  answers:  os  ventrisfrigescit,  cold  in  those  inner  parts, 
cold  belly,  and  hot  liver,  causeth  crudity;  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturba- 
tions; ^our  soul,  for  want  of  spirits,  cannot  attend  exactly  to  so  many  intentive 
operations ;  being  exhaust,  and  overswayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  consider 
the  reasons  which  may  disswade  her  from  such  affections. 

^Bashfiilness  and  blushing  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and  is  not 
only  caused  for  ^some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  them- 
selves of  some  foul  fact  committed,  but  (as  ^  Fracastorius  well  determines)  ob 
defectum  proprium,  et  timorem^from  fear,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects.  The 
face  labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  presence  that  sees  our  defects;  and  nature^ 
willing  to  help,  sends  thither  heat ;  heat  draws  the  subtilest  blood;  and  so  we 
blush.  They  that  are  bold,  arrogant,  and  careless,  seldome  or  never  blush, 
but  such  as  are  fearful,  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore,  will 
have  this  subtil  blood  arise  in  the  face,  not  so  much  for  the  reverence  of  our 
betters  in  presence,  *but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any  thing  at  unawares 
shall  pass  from  us,  a  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting,  (which  Disarius, 
in  ^Macrobius,  confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen  (for  blind  men  never  blush, 
as  Bandinus  ol3serves ;  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent)— or  that 
we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not,  or  if  any  thing 
molest  and  offend  us — erubescentia  turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a  continuate 
redness.  ^Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  are  red,  sometimes 
the  whole  face,  etsi  nihil  vitiosum  commiseris,  as  Lodovicus  holds :  though 
Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omnis  pudor  ex  vitio  commisso,  all  shame  for  some 
offence.  But  we  find  otherwise ;  it  may  as  well  proceed  ^  from  fear,  from 
force,  and  inexperience,  (so  'Dandinus  holds)  as  vice ;  a  hot  liver,  saith  Du- 
retus  (notis  in  Hollerium);  from  a  hot  brain,  from  wind,  the  lungs  heated,  or, 
after  drinking  of  wine,  strong  drink,  perturbations,  S^c. 

V  Trepidantium  vox  tremula,  quia  cor  qnatltur.  *  Ob  ariditetem  qiue  reddit  neirot  Ungtm  torpidot. 

>  IncontlnenUa  Unguie  ex  coplA  flatuum,  et  velodtate  imaginationis.  7  Calvitlea  ob  aicdtatia  exccMum. 
■  ASUus.  *  Lauren,  c.  13.  >•  Tetrab.  2.  aer.  2.  c.  10.  '  Ant.Lodoviou  prob.  lib.  1 .  aect.  6.  d« 

atrabtlarils.  '  Subnuticua  pudor,  vldosus  pudor.  *  Ob  Ignominlam  ant  turpedlnem  Awiti,  &c. 

f  Pe  symp.  et  antip.  cap.  12.  Laborat  fbcies  ob  prsesentlain  ejus  qui  defectum  noetrum  videt ;  et  natura, 
quasi  opem  latura,  calorem  lUuc  mittit ;  cador  sanguinem  trahit ;  unde  rubor.  Audacea  non  rubent,  &c. 
f  Ob  gradium  et  Toluptatem,  foraa  exit  aanguia,  ant  ob  melioris  reverentiam,  ant  ob  subitum  occursum,  aut 
si  quid  Incantius  exciderit.  ^  Com.  in  Arist.  de  animft.    C«ecl  ut  plnrimum  impudeutes.    Nox  ftidt  im- 

puaentea.  '  Alexander  Aphrodiaiensis  makes  all  baahftilncss  a  virtue  j  eamque  se  refert  in  selpso  experfri 
Botitnm,  etsi  esset  admodum  senex.  ^  Ssepe  post  cibum  aptl  ad  ruborem,  ex  potn  vini,  ex  timore  asepe, 

et  ab  bepate  calSdo,  cerebro  calido,  &c.  '  Com,  in  Arist.  de  animA.    Tam  a  ▼!  et  inexperientlA  quam 

aritto. 
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Laug-hter,  what  it  is,  saith  ™  Tully,  how  caused^  where,  and  so  svjddenly 
breaks  out,  that,  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and 
stir  our  face,  veins,  eyes,  countenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  deter- 
mine.  The  cause,  that  it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Go- 
mesius  (/.  3.  de  side  genial,  cap,  18) — abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which  in 
sanguine  melancholy  especially,  break  from  the  heart,  **  and  tickle  the  midriff, 
because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves  ;  by  which  titillation  the  sense  being 
moved,  and  the  arteries  distended,  or  pulled,  the  spirits  from  thence  move 
and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.  See  more  in  Jossius,  de  risu, 
et  fietu,  Vives,  3.  de  Animd.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines,  proceed  from  grief 
and  pity,  •  or  from  the  heating  of  a  moist  brain ;  for  a  dry  cannot  weep. 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  &c. 
(as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  his  book  of  imagination,  and  ^  Lava- 
ter,  de  spectris,  part.  1.  cap.  2,  3,  4)  their  corrupt  phantasie  makes  them 
see  and  hear  that  which  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  seen.  Qui  multum 
jejunant,  aut  nodes  ducunt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as 
melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sighted, 
very  timorous  by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or  earnestly  seek.  Sabini,  quod 
volunt,  somniant,  as  the  saying  is ;  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like 
Sarmiento  the  Spaniard,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Streights  of 
Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top  of 
an  hill,  amcenissimam  planitiem  despicere  sibi  visusfuit,  tedijicia  magnifica, 
quamplurimos  pagos,  altas  turres,  splendida  templa,  and  brave  cities,  built 
like  ours  in  Europe;  not  (saith  mine  ^author)  that  there  was  any  such 
thing,  but  that  he  was  vanissimus  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would  fain  have 
had  it  so.  Or  (as  ''Lod.  Mercatus  proves),  by  reason  of  inward  vapours, 
and  humours  fi'om  blood,  choler,  &c.  diversly  mixt,  they  apprehend  and 
see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers  images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As 
they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  their  own  brain ;  so  is 
it  with  these  men ;  the  fault  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen  affirms  :  'mad 
men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se  videre  putant  imagines,  intra 
oculos  habent;  'tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to  be  before  them ;  the  brain, 
as  a  concave  glass,  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes  etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum 
habent  concavum  et  aridum,  ut  imaginentur  se  videre  (saith  *  Boissard us) 
qu<s  non  sunt ;  old  men  are  too  frequently  mistaken,  and  dote  in  like  case ; 
or,  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of  red  glass,  judgeth  every  thing  he 
sees  to' be  red;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head,  and 
distilling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  watery  crystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things  to  be  seen, 
make  all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the  humour 
that  overspreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegma- 
tick  all  white,  &c.  Or  else,  as  before,  the  organs,  corrupt  by  a  corrupt 
phantasie,  (as  Lemnius,  lib.  1.  cap.  16.  well  quotes)  "  cause  a  great  agitation 
oy  spirits  and  humours,  which  wander  to  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the 
brain,  and  cause  such  apparitions  before  their  eyes.  One  thinks  he  reads 
someUiing  written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of  old; 
another  smells  brimstone,  hears  Cerberus  bark  :  Orestes,  now  mad,  supposed 

■  3.  0e  oratore.  Quid  Ipse  risus,  quo  pacto  condtetur,  nU  tit,  ftc.  ■  Dlmphngma  tltiUant,  quia 
tFaiuvenum  et  nenrosum,  qu&  titillatione  moto  aensu  atqtie  arteriis  distentls,  apirltus  Inde  latera,  renaa, 
o»,  oculoa  occupant.  •  Ex  calefhctione  humldi  cerebri ;  nam  ex  alcco  laciymee  non  fluunt.  v  Rea 
mirandaa  Imaginantur ;  et  putant  se  Tidere  qu«e  nee  videut,  nee  audiunt.  •!  Laet.  lib.  13.  cap.  2. 
deacrip.  Indlae  Occident.  '  Lib.  1.  can.  17.  cap  de  mel.  •  Insanl,  et  qui  morti  vlcfaii  rant,  res,  quaa 
extra  se  videre  putant,  intra  oculoa  habent.  *Cap.  10.  de  apirlt.  apparltione.  "De  occult,  nat. 
mirac. 
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he  saw  the  Furies  tormenting  him,  and  his  mother  still  ready  to  run  upon 
him. 

O  mater !  obfccro,  noli  me  peneqni 

His  Furlls,  adspectu  anguineU,  horribtliboB ! 

Ecoe !  ecoe  I  in  me  jam  runnt  I 

but  Electra  told  him,  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit,  he  saw  no  such  sights  at  all ; 
it  was  but  his  crazed  imagination. 

Qulcece,  quleice,  miser,  in  lintels  tuis ; 
Non  oerais  etenim,  fpm  rldere  te  putas. 

So  Pentheus  (tn  Bacchis  Euripidis)  saw  two  suns,  two  Thebes :  his  brain 
alone  was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cardan, 
subtil,  8.  mensiBgra^  laboribus  etjejuniis  fractal  facit  eos  videre,  audire, 
Sfc,  And.  Osiander  beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  both 
in  their  sickness,  which  he  relates  {de  rerum  varietat.  lib,  8.  cap,  44).  Albateg- 
nius,  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death  bed, saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending ; 
which  Fracastorius  records  of  his  friend  Baptista  Turrianus.  Weak  sight,  and 
a  vain  perswasion  withall,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes  concurring, 
as  an  oare  in  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems  bigger,  bended  double,  &c. 
The  thickness  of  the  aire  may  cause  such  effects ;  or  any  object  not  well  dis- 
cerned in  the  dark,  fear  and  phantasie  will  suspect  to  be  a  ghost,  a  devil,  &c. 
^  Quod  nimis  miseri  timent,  hoc  facile  credunt:  we  are  apt  to  believe,  and 
mistake  in  such  cases.  Marcellus  Donatus  {lib,  2.  cap.  1)  brings  in  a  story  of 
Aristotle,  of  one  Antepheron,  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  his  own 
image  in  the  aire,  as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio  {lib,  10.  perspect.)  hath  such  another 
instance  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  of  his,  that,  after  the  want  of  three  or  four 
nights  sleep,  as  he  was  riding  by  a  river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him,  and 
using  all  such  gestures  as  he  did  ;  but,  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanished. 
Eremites  and  anachorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations,  by 
reason  of  much  festing  and  bad  diet :  many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain,  as 
Scot  hath  well  shewed  in  his  book  of  the  discovery  of  witchcraft,  and  Cardan, 
subtil,  18.  Suffites,  perfumes,  sufifumigations,  mixt  candles,  perspective 
glasses,  and  such  natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  or  with 
horse  heads,  bulls-horns,  and  such  like  bruitish  shapes,  the  room  full  of 
snakes,  adders,  dark,  light,  green,  red,  of  ail  colours,  as  you  may  perceive 
in  Baptista  Porta,  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  others  :-^low-worms,  fire  drakes, 
meteors,  ignis  fatuus,  (which  Plinius,  lib.  2.  cap.  37)  calls  Castor  and 
Pollux)  with  many  such  that  appear  in  moorish  grounds,  about  church- 
yards, moist  valleys,  or  where  battels  have  been  fought ;  the  causes  of  which 
read  in  Goclenius,  Velcurius,  Finkius,  &c.  Such  feats  are  often  done,  to 
frighten  children,  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &c.  to  make  folks  look  as  if 
they  were  dead,  ^  solito  majores^  bigger,  lesser,  fairer,  fouler,  ut  astantes 
sine  capitibus  videantur,  aut  toti  igniti,  aut  formd  dcemonum.  Accipe piles 
canis,  nigri,  Sfc.  saith  Albertus ;  and  so  *tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth 
sights  by  catoptricks  ;  who  knows  not  that  if,  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  be 
admitted  at  one  little  hole,  and  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun  shining, 
will  represent,  on  the  opposite  wall,  all  such  objects  as  are  illuminated  by 
his  rayes  ?  With  concave  and  cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of 
men,  devils,  anticks,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  gull  a  silly  spectator  in 
a  dark  room)  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when  'tis 
nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  (as  *  Agrippa  deiponstrates)  placed  in 
another  room.     Roger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own 

^  Seneca.  Qnod  metnnnt  nimis,  nunqnam  amoveri  potse  nee  tcdli  pntant.  «  Sanguis  npupn  com 
melle  oompoaitus  et  centaureA,  &c.  Albertus.  ■  lib.  1.  occult,  phlloa,  Imperiti  homines,  ds^onum  et 
nmbramm  imagines  Tidere  se  putant,  quum  nihil  sint  allnd,  quam  simulacra  animae  ezpertia. 
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image  walking  in  the  aire  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his 
perspectiyes.  But  most  part,  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them; 
although  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his 
opportunity  to  suggest,  and  represent  vain  objects  to  melancholy  men,  and 
such  as  are  ill  anected.  To  these  you  may  add  the  knavish  impostures  of 
juglers,  exorcists,  mass-priests,  and  mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon 
spieaks,  &c.  de  miraculis  naturce  et  artis,  cap.  1.  'They  can  counterfeit  the 
voices  of  all  birds  and  bruit  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and 
speak  within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar  off,  that  they  make  their  auditors 
believe  they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thence  much  astonished  and  affrighted  with 
it.  Besides  those  artificial  devices  to  over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that 
whispering  place  of  Glocester  with  us,  or  hke  the  Dukes  place  at  Mantua  in 
Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated  by  a  concave  wall ;  a  reason  of  which 
Blancanus  in  his  Echometria  gives,  and  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same 
causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  beUs,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list. 
As  the  fool  thinketkj  so  the  bell  clinketh.  Theophilus  (in  Gralen)  thought 
he  heaid  musick,  from  vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound,  &c.  Some 
are  deceived  by  echoes,  some  by  roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverbe- 
ration of  aire  in  the  ground,  hollow  pkices  and  walls.  '  At  Cadurcum  in 
Aquitany,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated  by  a  strange  echo  to  the  full, 
or  whatsoever  you  shall  play  upon  a  musical  instrument,  more  distinctly  and 
louder,  than  they  are  spoken  at  first  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken 
seven  times,  as  at  Olympus  in  Macedonia  (as  Pliny  relates,  lib.  36.  cap,  15.) 
some  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenton,  a  village  near  Paris  in  France. 
At  Delphos  in  Greece  heretofore  was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many 
other  places.  Cardan  {subtil,  L  18)  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have 
been  deluded  by  these  echoes.  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  (in  his  Echometria) 
hath  a  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his  reader  full  satisfaction  of  all  such 
sounds,  by  way  of  demonstration.  *  At  Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth, 
they  seem  to  hear  a  smiths  forge  :  so  at  Lipara,  and  those  sulphureous  isles, 
and  many  such  like  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  the  continent  of  Scandia,  and 
those  northern  countries.  Cardan  {de  rerum  var,  1,15,  c.  84)  mentioneth 
a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil  call  her,  and  speaking  to  her, 
(she  was  a  painters  wife  in  Milan)  and  many  such  illusions  ana  voices,  which 
proceed  most  part  from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesie,  speak  several  languages, 
talk  of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them,  (of  which  they 
have  ever  been  ignorant)  **  I  have  in  brief  touched ;  only  this  I  will  here 
add,  that  Arculanus,  Bodin.  {lib,  3.  cap,  6.  damon,)  and  some  others,  ^  hold 
as  a  manifest  token  that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil,  (so  doth 
^  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  and  Apponensis)  and  fit  only  to  be  cured  by  a  priest. 
But,  '  Guianerius,  '  Montaltus,  Pomponatius  of  Padua,  and  Lemnius  (lib,  2, 
cap,  2  J  refer  it  wholly  to  the  ill-disposition  of  the  ^  humour,  and  that  out 
of  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  prob,  30. 1 ,  because  such  symptomes  are  cured 
by  purging ;  and  as,  by  the  striking  of  a  flint,  fire  is  inforced,  so,  by  the 
vehement  motions  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inatiditaSy  compel  strange 
speeches  to  be  spoken.  Another  argument  he  had  from  Plato's  reminis' 
centia,  which   is,  all  out,  as  hkely  as  that  which  Marsihus  Ficinus  speaks 

7  Pythonlane,  ▼ocam  Tsrletatem  In  ventre  et  guttnre  fingmtes,  formant  vocm  taamanas  a  longe  rel  prope, 
pnrot  volant,  ac  si  spliitua  ram  homlne  loqneretur ;  et  sonos  bratonim  flngtint,  ftc.  '  Tam  clare  et  art!  ■ 
cnlate  audiea  repetitiun,  nt  perfectior  sit  Echo  qnam  ipse  dixeiis.  *  Blowing  of  bellows,  and  IrnocUng  of 
hammen,  if  they  apply  their  ear  to  the  diff.  ^  Memb.  1.  Snb.  8.  of  this  partition,  cap.  Iff.  in  9  Rhasls. 

■  Sig^a  daemonis  nulla  sunt,  nisi  quod  loquantnr  ea  qnse  ante  nesclebant,  ut  Teutonicum  aut  alind  idioma, 
&c.  *  Cap.  12.  tract,  de  mel.  •  Tract.  15.  c.  4.  '  Cap.  9.  i  Mln  tIs  condtat  humores,  ardorque 
▼ehemens  mentem  exagltat,  qunm,  Ac. 
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of  his  friend  Pierleonus ;  ^  by  a  divine  kind  of  infusion,  he  understood  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  tenents  of  Graecian  and  barbarian  philosophers,  before 
ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works  :  but  in  this  I  should  rather  hold, 
with  Avicenna  and  his  associates,  that  such  symptomes  proceed  from  evil 
spirits,  which  take  all  opportunities  of  humours  decayed,  or  otherwise,  to  per- 
vert the  soul  of  man :  and  besides,  the  humour  it  self  is  balneum  diaboli,  the 
devils  bath,  and  (as  Agrippa  proves)  doth  intice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 

SECT,  IV. 

Memb.  I. — Prognosticks  of  Melancholy. 

Prognosticks,  or  signs  of  things  to  come,  are  either  good  or  bad.  If  this 
malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  beginning,  there  is  good  hope  of 
cure  ;  recens  curationem  non  habet  difficilemy  saith  Avicenna,  (/.  3.  Fen,  I . 
Tract.  4.  c.  18).  That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  others,  is  most  secure, 
gentle,  and  remiss  (Hercules  de  Saxonia).  ^If  that  evacuation  of  h<BmrodSy 
or  varices  which  they  call  the  water  between  the  skin,  shall  happen  to  a 
melancholy  man,  his  misery  is  ended  (Hippoci*ates,  Aphor,  6.  11).  Galen 
(/.  6.  de  morbis  vulgar,  com,  8)  confirms  the  same ;  and  to  this  aphorisme  of 
Hippocrates  all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latines,  subscribe.  (Montaltus, 
c.  25.  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius,  Faventinus,  &c.)  Sken- 
kius  (/.  1.  observat,  med,  c.  de  Manid)  illustrates  this  apliorisme,  with  an 
example  of  one  Daniel  Federer,  a  coppersmith,  that  was  long  melancholy,  and 
in  the  end  mad  about  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age  :  these  varices  or 
water  began  to  arise  in  his  thighs ;  and  he  was  freed  from  his  madness.  Ma- 
rius  the  Roman  was  so  cured,  some  say,  though  with  great  pain.  Skenkius 
hath  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have  been  helped  by  flowing  of  thefr 
moneths,  which  before  were  stopped.  That  the  opening  of  the  hsemrods 
will  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  joyntly  signifie,  so  they  be  voluntary, 
some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melancholy  men  are  better  after  a  quar- 
tane.  J  Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice.  But,  whether 
it  free  him  from  this  malady,  His  a  question ;  for  many  physicians  ascribe  all 
long  agues  for  especial  causes,  and  a  quartane  ague  amongst  the  rest.  ^  Rhasis, 
cont,  lib.  1 .  tract,  9.  When  melancholy  gets  out  at  the  superficies  oftheskin^ 
or  settles,  breaking  out  in  scabs,  leprosie,  morpkew,  or  is  purged  by  stools, 
or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  those  varices  appear,  the 
disease  is  dissolved.  Guianerius  {cap,  5.  tract,  15)  adds  dropsie,  jaundise, 
dysentery,  leprosie,  as  good  signs,  to  these  scabs,  morphews,  and  breaking  out, 
and  proves  it,  out  of  the  sixth  of  Hippocrates  Aphorismes. 

Evil  prognosticks,  on  the  other  part.  Inveterata  melancholia  incura- 
bilis ;  if  it  be  inveterate,  it  is  ^  incurable  (a  common  axiome),  aut  difficulter 
curabilis,  (as  they  say  that  make  the  best)  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  wit- 
nesseth  {1.2,  de  loc,  affect,  cap.  6)  :  ^be  it  in  whom  it  will,  or  from  what 
cause  soever,  it  is  ever  long,  wayward,  tedious,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  once 
it  be  habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  °  the  queen  of  the  dis- 
eases, and  inexorable,  may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet  Paracelsus  will  have 
all  diseases  whatsoever  curable,  and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as 
T.  Erastus  {part,  3)  objects  to  him ;  although,  in  another  place,  hereditary 
diseases  he  accounts  incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  °  removed.  Hildesheim 
{spicil.  2.  de  mel,)  holds  it  less  dangerous,  if  only  ^imagination  be  hurt,  and 

^  Praefat.  Jamblld  mysterUs.  '  S!  melancbolidfl  haemorrhofdea  •upervenerint,  varices,  vel  (ut  qulbus- 
dam  placet)  aqua  inter  cutem,  solvitur  malum.  i  Cap.  10.  de  quartanft.  ^  Cum  aanguis  exit  per  super- 
ficiem,  et  residet  melancholia  per  scabiem,  roorpheam  nlgram,  vel  expurgator  per  Inferlores  partes,  vel 
nrinam,  &c.  non  erit,  &c.  splen  roagnificatur,  et  Tarices  apparent.  '  Quia  jam  convena  in  naturam. 

■  In  quocunque  ait,  a  qo&cunque  cauasA,  bynocon.  praeaertlm,  semper  est  longa,  morosa,  nee  tadle  eorarl 
potest.  ■  Regina  morbonun  et  InezorabUis.  *  Omne  delixiom,  quod  oiitor  a  paucitate  cerebri,  Incu- 
rablle.    Hildesheim,  spldl.  de  maniA.       p  Si  sola  ImaginatJo  laedatur,  et  noD  ratio. 
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not  reason :  ^the  gentlest  is  from  bloody  worse  from  eholer  adust y  but  the 
worst  of  all  from  melancholy  putrified.  '  Bruel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least 
dangerous,  and  the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cured. 
*The  cure  is  hard  in  man,  but  much  more  difficult  in  women.  And  both 
men  and  women  must  take  notice  of  that  saying  of  Montanus  (pro  Abbate 
Italo):  ^this  malady  doth  commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave;  phy- 
sidans  may  ease,  arid  it  may  lye  hid  for  a  time :  but  they  cannot  quite  cure 
itf  but  it  will  return  again  more  violent  and  sharp  than  at  firsts  and  that  upon 
every  small  occasion  or  errour :  as  in  Mercuries  weather-beaten  statue,  that 
was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open  parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  in  Jimbriis 
aurum,  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  of  gold — there  will  be  some  reliques  of 
nielancholy  led  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted),  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted 
out.  "Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  and 
blindness,  (by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen)  ^all  averr,  if  once  it 
possesses  the  ventricles  of  the  brain — Frambesarius,  and  Sallust  Salvi- 
anus  ^  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  optick  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis  {consil.  20) 
had  a  woman  to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became  epileptick  and  blind. 
'If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause,  or  so  continue  cold,  or  increase,  epilepsie,  con- 
vulsions follow,  and  blindness ;  or  else,  in  the  end,  they  are  moped,  sottish, 
and,  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  gestures,  ridiculous.  ^If  it  come  from  an  hot 
cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and  in  conclusion  mad.  Cales^ 
centem  melancholiam  stepius  sequitur  mania.  'If  it  heat  and  increase,  that 
is  the  common  event :  per  circuitus,  aut  semper ,  insanit ;  he  is  mad  by  fits, 
or  altogether;  for  (as  *Sennertus  contends  out  of  Crato)  thei'e  is  seminarium 
ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melancholy  na* 
tural  adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  often  dasmoniacal  (Montanus). 

^Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most 
grievous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries)  they  make  away  themselves; 
which  is  a  frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  Tis  ^Hippocrates 
observation,  Galens  sentence,  (etsi  mortem  timent,  tamen  plerumque  sibi  ipsis 
mortem  consciscunt,  I.  3.  de  locis  affect,  cap,  7)  the  doom  of  all  physicians. 
Tis  Rabbi  Moses  aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  Aertius, 
Gordonius,  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Sallust  Salvianus,  Capivaccius,  Mercatus, 
Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &c. 

'  Et  asepe  uBque  odeo,  mortii  formidlne,  yitae 
Perdpit  infeUz  odium,  lucisque  videndfe, 
Ut  slM  ooiudacat  moerenti  pectore  letum. 


And  so  Uur  forth  deaths  teirour  doth  affiright. 
He  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light : 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart. 
He  voluntary  dies,  to  ease  his  smarL 


In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that 
he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a  manner  inforced  to  offer  vio- 
lence unto  himself,  to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some 
(saith  •Fracastorius)  in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow  fear,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  of  their  souls,  offer  violence  to  themselves ;  for 
their  life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  nighty 
nor  sleep:  or,  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams  astonish  them.  In  the 
day  time,  they  are  affrighted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and  torn  in  pieces 
with  suspicion,  fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c.  as  so 

4  Kala  a  sangnine  fenrente,  deterlor  a  bile  amatA,  pessima  ab  atr&  bile  pntrefiictA.  '  Diffldlior  cura 
4i|$as  quae  fit  Titio  corporis  totius  et  cer^ri.  ■  DiffldUs  curatu  in  viris,  multo  diffldlior  in  feminis.  *  Ad 
interltnm  plerumque  homines  comitatur :  licet  medid  leirent  plerumque,  tamen  non  tollunt  unquam,  sed 
reddet  acebior  quam  antea,  minimA  occasione,  aut  errore.  ■  Periculum  est,  ne  degeneret  in  epilepsiam, 
apoplexiam,  convulsionem,  csecltatem.  *  Montal.  c.  25.  Laurentius.  Nlc.  Piso.'  *  Her.  de  Saxonlfl, 
Aristotle,  Capivacdns.  *  Favent.  Humor  frigldus  sola  delirii  caussa,  Airoris  vero  humor  calidus. 

y  Heuroitts  calls  madness  sobolem  melancholise.  ■  Alexander,  1.  1.  c.  18.  "Lib.  1.  part.  2.  c.  11. 
^  Montalt.  c.  15.  Raro  mors  aut  nunquam,  nisi  sibi  ipsis  inferant.  "  Lib.  de  insan.  Fabio  Calvo  inter- 
prete.  Nonnulli  yiolentas  manns  sibi  inferunt.  *  Lucret.  1.8.  *  Lib.  2.  de  Intell.  Saepe  mortem  sibi 
consiscunt  ob  timorem  et  tristitiam,  tndio  vitee  affecti  ob  farorem  et  desperationem.  Est  enim  infera,  &c. 
Ergo  sic  perpettto  aflUctatl  Titam  oderunt,  se  pnedpitant,  his  mails  carlturi,  aut  interfidunt  se,  aut  tale  quid 
ommittunt. 
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many  wild  horsed,  that  they  cannot  be  quiet  an  hour,  a  minute  of  thne,  but, 
even  against  their  wills,  they  are  intent,  and  still  thinking  of  it :  they  cannot 
forget  it :  it  grinds  their  souls  day  and  night ;  they  are  perpetually  tormented, 
a  burden  to  themselves,  as  Job  was ;  they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  or  sleep. 
Psal.  107.  18.  Their  soul  abhorreth  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to 
deaths  door,  ^  being  bound  in  misery  and  iron :  s  they  curse  their  stars  (with 
Job),  ^and  day  of  their  Inrth,  and  wish  for  death  (for,  as  Pineda  and  most 
interpreters  hold.  Job  was  even  melancholy  to  despair,  and  almost  'madness 
itself) :  they  murmur  many  times  against  the  world,  friends,  allies,  all  man- 
kind, even  against  Grod  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passions :  ivivere 
nolnnt,  mori  nesciunt ;  live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.  And,  in  the  midst 
of  these  squaUd,  ugly,  and  such  irksome  dayes,  they  seek  at  last,  (finding  no 
comfort,  ^no  remedy  in  this  wretched  life)  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia 
appetunt  bonum ;  all  creatures  seek  the  best,  and  for  their  good,  as  they  hope, 
sub  specie,  in  shew  at  least,  vel  quia  mori^pulchrum  putant,  (saith  ^Hippo- 
crates) vel  quia  putant  inde  se  majoribus  malis  liberari,  to  be  freed  as  they 
wish.  Though,  many  times,  as  ^sops  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire  itself,  yet  they  hope  to  be  eased  by  this  means ;  and  therefore, 
(saith  Felix  ™Platerus)  after  many  tedious  dayes,  at  last,  either  by  drowning, 
hanging,  or  some  such  fearful  end,  they  precipitate  or  make  away  themselves : 
many  lamentable  examples  are  daily  seen  amongst  us :  alius  ante  fores  se 
laqueo  suspendit,  (as  Seneca  notes)  alius  se  prtecipitavit  a  tecto,  ne  dominum 
stomachantem  audiret ;    alius,  ne  reduceretur  a  fugd,  ferrum  adegit  in 

viscera  :  so  many  causes  there  are His  amor  exitio  est,  furor  his 

love,  grief,  anger,  madness ;  and  shame,  &c.  'Tis  a  common  calamity,  ''a 
fatal  end  to  this  disease  :  they  are  condemned  to  a  violent  death,  by  a  jury 
of  physicians,  furiously  disposed,  carried  headlong  by  their  tyrannizing  wills, 
inforced  by  miseries ;  and  there  remains  no  more  to  such  persons,  if  that 
heavenly  physician,  by  his  assisting  grace  and  mercy  alone,  do  not  prevent, 
(for  no  humane  perswasion  or  art  can  help)  but  to  be  their  own  butchers, 
and  execute  themselves.  Socrates  his  cicuta,  Lucretias  dagger,  Timons 
halter  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Catoes  knife,  and  Neroes  sword  are  left  behind 
them,  as  so  many  fiaital  engines,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used, 
to  the  worlds  end,  by  such  distressed  souls :  so  intolerable,  unsufFerable, 
grievous  and  violent  is  their  pain,  ®so  unspeakable,  and  continuate.  One  day 
of  grief  is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes,  'tis  carnificina  hominum, 
angor  animi,  as  well  saith  Areteeus,  a  plague  of  the  soul,  the  cramp  and 
convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of  hell ;  and,  if  there  be  a  hell  upon 
earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  mans  heart : 

For  that  dem  torture  may  be  call'd  an  hell. 
When  more  Is  felt,  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Yea,  that  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may  truly  affirm 
of  melancholy  in  earnest. 


O  triite  Domen  1    O  DUm  odibtle, 
P  Melancholia  lacrymosa,  Cocytl  filia ! 
Tu  Tartari  ipecnbos  opada  edlta 
Erinnya,  ntero  quam  Meg»ra  suo  toUt 
Et  ab  nberlbtu  alidt,  cnlaue  parmln 
Amarulentam  in  os  lac  Aiecto  dedit, 
Omnea  abominabilem  te  daemones 
Produxere  in  luoem*  exitio  mcMtallom. 


O  sad  and  odiottfl  name  I  anameaofiBll, 

Ii  this  of  melancholy,  brat  of  hell. 

There  bom  in  hellish  darkness  doth  it  dwell. 

The  Furies  brought  it  up,  Megaera's  teat, 

Alecto  gave  it  bitter  milk  to  eat : 

And  all  consplr'd  a  bane  to  mortei  men. 

To  bring  this  derU  ont  of  that  black  den. 


Et  paullo  post — 

'Psal.  107.  10.  f  Job,  as.  ^Job,  6.  8.  '  Vi  doloris  et  tristitliB  ad  insaniam  pnene  redactn«. 
JSeneca.  ^  In  salutis  sun  desperatione  proponnnt  sibi  mortis  deslderiom.  Oct.  Horat.  1.  2.  c.  5. 
I  Lib.  de  InaanifL  Sic  sic  Juvat  Ire  per  umbras.  *  Cap.  3.  de  mentis  allenat.  Hoesti  degunt,  dum  tan- 
dem  mortem,  quam  tlment,  suspendio  aut  sabmersione,  aut  aliqul  ali&  yi,  ut  multa  tristia  exempla  vidimus. 
■  Arculanus,  in  9  Rhasls,  c.  16.    Cavendum,  ne  ex  alto  se  pnedpitent,  aut  alias  lasdant.        »  O  omnium 

3»lnlonibus  incogltabUe  malum!     Lucian.     Mortesque  mille,  mille,  dum   vivit,   necesgerlt,  perltque. 
einsius,  Anstriaco.       p  Begina  morborum,  cul  famulantur  omnes  et  obediunt.    Cardan. 
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Nan  Jupiter  ftrt  tile  telom  flihnlnli, 
Non  nlia  ale  procella  sseyit  eequoris, 
Non  Impetuon  tenta  tIji  eat  turblnla. 
o  aaperoe  suatineo  moraoa  Cerberi  ? 
Nam  vlnia  Echidna  membra  mea  depaadtar  ? 
Aut  tnnica  aanle  tincta  Neaai  aangulnia  ? 
lUacrymabUe  et  bnmedicabile  malum  hoc. 


Jui^teri  thtmdcrbolti  nor  atonn  at  aea* 

Nor  whlil-wind,  doth  our  hearts  ao  much  dlama7. 

What  ?  am  I  bit  by  that  fierce  Gerberua  ? 

Or  atung  by  p  aerpent  ao  peatiferoua  ? 

Or  put  on  shirt  tnat*a  dipt  in  Neasoa  blood  ? 

My  pain'a  past  core ;  physick  cui  do  no  good. 


No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it; 


-Slcull  non  inyenere  tyrannl 


Ki^ua  tormentum ; 

no  Strappados,  hot  irons,  Phalaris  bulls, 

4  Nee  Ira  Deftm  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  faostis, 

Quantum  sola  noccs  anlmls  Ulapaa. 

Joves  wrath,  nor  devils,  can 

Do  so  much  harm  to  th'  soul  of  man. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities,  are  swallowed 
up  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many 
small  brooks ;  'tis  coagulum  omnium  cerumnarum,  which  'Ammianus  applied 
to  his  distressed  Pallsidius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the  cream  of 
humane  adversity,  the  •quintessence,  and  upshot;  all  other  diseases  whatsoever 
are  but  flea-bitings,  to  melancholy,  in  extent :  'tis  the  pitch  of  them  all, 

*  Hospltium  est  calamitatia.    Quid  verbia  opua  eat  ? 
Quamcunque  malam  rem  quieiia,  illic  reperics. 

What  need  more  worda  ?  'tis  calamities  Inn, 
Where  seek  for  any  miachlef,  'tia  within ; 

and  a  melancholy  man  js  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound  to  Caucasus ; 
the  true  Tityus,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vulture  devoured  (as  poets  feign) ; 
for  so  doth  ^  Lilius  Giraldus  interpret  it  of  anxieties,  and  those  of  griping 
cares,  and  so  ought  it  to  be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies  we  seek  for 
help ;  if  a  leg  or  an  arm  ake,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that 
we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  whatsoever  we  desire  help 
and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means  possible,  it  may  be  pro- 
cured :  we  will  freely  part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure 
any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  swallow  those  distastful  pills,  suffer  our 
joynts  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut  off,  any  thing  for  future  health  ;  so  sweet,  so 
dear,  so  precious  above  all  things  in  this  world  is  life :  'tis  what  we  chiefly 
desire,  long  and  happy  days;  (^multoa  da,  Jupiter  y  annos!)  increase  of  years 
all  men  wish ;  but,  to  a  melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so 
odious ;  that  which  they  so  carefully  seek  to  preserve,  *he  abhors,  he  alone. 
So  intolerable  are  his  pains,  some  make  a  question,  gravioris  morbi  corporis 
an  animi,  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  mind  be  more  grievous :  but 
there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  it ;  multo  enim  scevior 
longeque  estatrocior  animi  quam  corporis  crucidatus  (Lem.  L  1.  c.  12)  :  the 

diseases  of  the  mind  are  far  more  grievous. Totum  hicprovulnere  corpus; 

body  and  soul  is  misaffected  here,  but  the  soul  especially.  So  Cardan  testi- 
fies {de  rerum  var,  lib.  8.  40)  :  ^Maximus  Tyrius  a  Platonist,  and  Plutarch, 
have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  '  Dies  adimit  agritudinem  hominibus ; 
in  other  diseases  there  is  some  hope  likely ;  but  these  unhappy  men  are  bom 
to  misery,  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick ;  the  longer  they  Uve,  the 
worse  they  are ;  and  aeath  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a 
man,  in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make  away  himself,  and  how 
those  men  that  so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonists  approve  of  it, 
that  it  is  lawful  in  such  cases,  and  upon  a  necessity.  Plotinus  (/.  de 
beatitud,  c.  7),  and  Socrates  himself  defends  it,  (in  Platos  Phsedon):  if 
any  man  labour  of  an  incurable  disease,  he  may  dispatch  himself  if  it  be 


'Ub.  29.  •Hie 

*  Plantus.  "  Vlt. 
Uerculia.  ▼  Peraiua.  '  Quid  eat  mlserius  in  TltA,  quam  vdle  mori  ?  Seneca.  J  Tom.  ;>.  Ubello,  an 
graTlores  passlones,  &c.       'Ter. 


9  Ehen !  quia  intna  acorplo,  &c.  Seneca,  Act.  4.  Here.  (St.       «  Silina  Itallcua. 
omnia  imbonltaa  et  inauavitaa  oonaiatit,  ut  Tertulliani  yerbia  utar,  orat.  ad  martyr. 
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to  his  good,     Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  Cynicks,  and  Stoicks,  in  ge- 
neral affirm  it,  Epictetus  and  *  Seneca  amongst  the  rest :  quamctmque  veram 
esse  viam  ad  libertatem ;  any  way  is  allowable,  that  leads  to  liberty;  ^let 
us  give  God  thanks^  that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will ;  ^  quid 
ad  hominem  claustra,  career,  custodia  ?  liberum  ostium  habet ;   death  is 
always  ready  and  at  hand.     Vides  ilium  prcBcipitem  locum,  illud  flumen? 
dost  thou  see  tliat  steep  place,  that  river,  that  pit,  that  tree  ?  there  is  liberty 
at  hand ;  effugia  servitutis  et  doloris  sunt,  as  that  Laconian  lad  cast  himself 
headlong,  (nan  serviam,  aiebat  puer)  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.     Every  vein 
in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitus,  will  set  thee  free :  quid  tua  re- 
ferty  finem  facias  an  accipias  ?  there's  no  necessity  for  a  man  to  live  in  misery. 
Malum  est  necessitati  vivere;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere,  necessitas  nulla  est* 
Ignavus,  qui  sine  caussd  moritur;  et  stultus  qui  cum  dolore  vivet  {Idem, 
epist,  58).     Wherefore  hath  our  mother  the  eartli  brought  out  poisons  (saith 
^  Pliny)  in  so  great  a  quantity,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  make  away 
themselves  ?  which  kings  of  old  had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incerta  fortunes 
venenum  sub  custode  promtum  (Livy  writes),  and  executioners  alwayes  at 
hand.     Speusippus,  being  sick,  was  met  by  Diogenes ;  and,  carried  on^is 
slaves  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher  :  but,  I  pity  thee  not, 
quoth  Diogenes,  qui,  cum  talis  sis,  vivere  sustines:  thou  maist  be  freed  when 
thou  wiH, — meaning  by  death.     « Seneca  therefore  commends  Cato,  Dido^ 
and  Lucretia,  for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing/ and  others  that  volun- 
tarily die,  to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save 
their  honour  or  vindicate  their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba 
(Syphax  wife)  did,  Hannibal  did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Vinus,  and 
those  Campanian  senatours  in  Livy  {Dec.  3.  lib,  6),  to  escape  the  Roman  ty- 
ranny, that  poisoned  themselves.     Themistocles  drank  bulls  blood,  rather  than 
he  would  fight  against  his  countrey  ;  and  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  drink 
poyson,  Publius  Crassiflius,  Censorius,  and  Plancus,  those  heroical  Romans, 
to  make  away  themselves,  than  to  fall  into  their  enemies  hands.     How  many 
myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might  I  remember, 


qol  sibl  letnm 
Iiuontes  peperere  mann,  &c. 

'Rhasis,  in  the  Macchabees,  is  magnified  for  it,  Sampsons  death  approved. 
So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  sin  ;  and  many  worthy  men  and  women,  quorum  me- 
moria  celebratur  in  ecclesid,  saith  ^Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to  save 
their  chastity  and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken  (as  Austin  instances,  /.  I . 
de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  16).  Jerome  vindicateth  the  same  (m  Jonam) ;  and  Am- 
brose (l,3.de  virginitate)  commendeth  Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius  {lib.  S. 
cap.  15)  admires  a  Roman  matron  for  the  same  fact,  to  save  herself  from  the 
lust  of  Maxentius  the  tyrant.  Adelhelmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them 
beatas  virgines,  qua  sic,  S^c.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet, 
renowned  Roman  senator,  TuUys  dear  friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick, 
as  lie  supposed,  of  an  incurable  disease,  vifamque  produceret  ad  augendos 
dolores,  sine  spe  salutis,  was  resolved  voluntarily  by  famine  to  dispatch  him- 
self, to  be  rid  of  his  pain ;  and  when  Agrippa  and  the  rest  of  his  weeping 
friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculantes  obsecrarent,  ne  iff,  quod  natura 
cogeret,  ipse  acceleraret,  not  to  offer  violence  to  himself — with  a  settled  re- 
solution  he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of  his  good  intent,  and  not  seek 
to  dehort  him  from  it ;  and  so  constantly  died,  precesque  eorum  taciturnd 
sud  obstinatione  depressit.     Even  so  did  Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  sena. 

■  Pfttet  ezitiu ;  si  pugnare  non  vultla,  licet  ftigere :  quia  tm  tenet  inTitiM  ?    De  provid.  cap.  8.  ^  Aga. 

mua  Deo  ijnUiaa,  qnod  nemo  invitua  in  vitA  tcneri  potest.  *  Epltt.  26.  Senec.  et  de  lacra.  2.  cap.  16.  et 

Epist.  70.  et  12.         <  Ub.  2.  cap.  83.    Terra  mater  nostri  miserU.         •  Epist.  24.  71 .  82.        'Mac  14.  42. 
f  Vindicatio  Apoc.  lib. 
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tor,  (by  the  relation  of  PIiniusSecundus,^pi«^.  lib.  \,episi.  12.)  famish  himself 
to  de^xh;  pedibuscorreptuSy  cumincredibilescruciatusetindignissima  tormenta 
pateretur,  a  cibis  omnino  abstinuit :  neither  he  nor  Hispulla  his  wife  could 
divert  him ;  but  destinatus  mori  obstinate  magis,  &c.  die  he  would,  and  die 
he  did.     So  did  Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Empedoclcs,  with 
myriads,  &c.     In  warrs,  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  imminent  danger,  and 
present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity;  ''to  be  the  cause  of  his 
own,  and  many  a  thousands  ruine  besides,  to  commit  wilful  murther  in  a 
manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a  glorious  thing ;  and  he  shall  be  crowned 
for  it.     The  ^Massagetee  \u  former  times,  J  Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not  what 
nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men,  after  seventy  years,  to  free  them  from 
those  grievances  incident  to  that  age.     So  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
Choa ;  because  their  aire  was  pure  and  good,  and  the  people  generally  long 
lived,  antevertebant  fatnm  suum,  priusquam  manci  forent,  aui  imbecillitas 
accederet,  papavere  vel  cicutd ;  with  poppy  or  hemlock  they  prevented  death. 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  Utopia,  commends  voluntary  death,  if  he  be  sibiaut 
aliis  molestuSy  troublesome  to  himself  or  others :  ^especially  if  to  live  be  a  tor- 
tnent  to  him,  let  him  free  himself  toith  his  own  hands  from  this  tedious  life, 
as  from  a  prison,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed  by  others,     'And  'tis  the  same 
tenent  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno,  of  old :  juste  sapiens  sibi  mortem  con- 
sciscit,  si  in  ace r bis  dolor ibus  versetur,  membrorum  mutilatione,  aut  morbis 
<egre  curandis,  and  which  Plato  (9.  de  legibus)  approves,  if  old  age,  poverty, 
ignominy,  &c.  oppress ;  and  which  Fabius  expresseth  in  effect  {Prof at,  7.  In- 
stitut.)  nemo  nisi  sua  culpa  diu  dolet.     It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China  (saith 
Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit)  ^ if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  fortunes,  or  tyred 
and  tortured  with  misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and  many  times,  to 
spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at  their  door,     Tacitus  the  historian, 
Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much  approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Austin 
(de  civ.  Dei,  I.  I.e.  29)  defends  a  violent  death,  so  that  it  be  undertaken  in 
a  good  cause  :  nemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  non  fuerat  aliquando  moriturus  :  quid 
aut  em  interest,  quo  mortis  genere  vita  istafiniatur,  quandoille,cuifinitur, 
iterum  mori  non  cogitur?  Sfc,  no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volens  nolens, 
he  must  die  at  last ;  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties :  who 
knows  when  they  may  happen  ?  utrum  satius  est,  unam  perpeti  moriendo,  an 
omnes  timere  vivendo  !  ^  rather  suffer  one,  than  fear  all.     Death  is  better  than 
a  bitter  life  {Ec.  30.  17) :  °  and  a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than,  by  once 
dying,  to  be  freed  from  all.     Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  perswaded  I  know  not 
how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,  by  a  luculent  oration  he  made  of  the  mi- 
series of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves :  and 
(having  read  Platos  divine  tract  de  animd)  for  examples  sake,  led  the  way  first. 
That  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will  tell  you  as  much  : 

Jamque  vale.  Soli  cum  dlceret  Ambradotes,         I     Morte  nihil  dignum  paasua :  aed  forte  PlatonJa 
In  St^fcM  ftitnr  deailufane  laciu,  |         DlTlnl  ezimlum  de  nece  legit  opus. 

PCalenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death :  the  Circum- 
cellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away  : — 
with  many  such ;  ^  but  these  are  fake  and  pagan  positions,  prophane  stoical 

^  Jka  amongft  Turks  and  others.       '  Bohemos,  de  morilras  gent.       i  /EUan.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.    Omnes  70 
annum  egresaos  interfidunt.  ^  lib.  3.    Praaertim  cum  tonnentum  et  vita  sit,  bonA  spe  ftvtus,  acerbA 

▼ItA,  velut  a  carcere,  se  eximat,  rel  ab  allls  exlmi  su&  voluntate  patlatur.  >  Nam  quia,  amphoram  ex. 

siccana,  faecem  exsorberet  ?  (Seneca,  epist.  58.)  quls  in  pcenas  et  risum  viveret  ?  Stulti  est  manere  in  yitA, 
cum  Bit  mier.  ■  Expedit.  ad  Slnas,  1. 1.  c.  9.     Vel  bononim  desperatione,  Tel  malonim  perpesslone, 

fhicti  et  faUgati,  ?cl  manus  violentas  sibl  inferunt,  vel,  ut  inimlds  auls  aegre  faclant,  &c.  >  So  did 

Anthony,  Galba,  Vltellius,  Otho,  ArlatoUe  himself,  &c.  AJax  in  despair,  Cleopatra  to  save  her  honour. 
•  Inertlus  deligitur  diu  rlyere  In  tlmore  tot  morborum,  ouam,  scmel  moriendo,  nullum  delnceps  fonnldare. 
PCurtius,  1.  lo.  vLaqueus  prsedsus,  con.  1.  1.  a.    Quldam,  nauflragio  fkcto,  aralssis  tribus  Uberis 

•t  uxoK,  iuspendit  sej  pneddit  1111  quldam  ex  pnetereontlbus  laqueum:  a  libexato  reus  fit  malefidi. 
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paradoxes,  wicked  examples :  it  boots  not  what  heathen  philosophers  deter- 
mine in  this  kind :  they  are  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong  ground. 
No  evil  is  to  be  donCy  thai  good  may  come  ofit;  reclamat  Chrisius,  recla- 
mat  scrip tura ;  God,  and  all  good  men  are  >^ against  it.  He  that  stabs  an- 
other, can  kill  his  body :  but  he  that  stabs  himself,  kills  his  own  soul. 
*Male  meretur,  qui  dat  mendico,  quod  edat ;  nam  et  illud  quod  dat,perit  ; 
et  ille  produdt  vitam  ad  miseriam  :  he  that  gives  a  beggar  an  almes  (as  that 
comical  poet  said)  doth  ill,  because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But 
Lactantius  (/.  6,  c.7.  de  vero  cultu)  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully 
confutes  it  {lib.  3.  de  sap.  cap.  18);  and  S.  Austin  {ep.  52.  ad  Macedonium, 
cap.  61.  ad  Dulcitium  Tribunum)  :  so  doth  Hierom,  to  Marcella  of  Bloesillas 
death :  non  recipio  tales  animas^  Sfc.  he  calls  such  men  martyres  stultcB  phi- 
losophuB :  so  doth  Cyprian  {de  duplici  martyrio) :  si  qui  sic  moriantur,  aut 
infirmitaSf  aut  ambitio,  aut  dementia,  cogit  eos  :  'tis  meer  madness  so  to  do, 
^ furor  esty  ne  moriare,  mori.  To  this  effect  writes  Arist.  3.  Ethic.  Lipsius 
ManuduCy  ad  Stoicam  Philosophiam,  lib.  3.  dissertat.  23 :  but  it  needs  no 
confutation.  This  only  let  me  add,  that,  in  some  cases,  those  "hard  censures 
of  such  as  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  desperate  fit  to 
others,  which  sometimes  they  do  by  stabbing,  slashing,  &c.  are  to  be  miti- 
gated, as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves  for  the  time,  or  found  to  have 
been  long  melancholy,  and  that  in  extremity  :  they  know  not  what  they  do, 
deprived  of  reason,  judgement,  all,  ^as  a  ship  that  is  void  of  a  pilot,  must 
needs  impigne  upon  the  next  rock,  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwreck.  ^P. 
Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that  made  away  them- 
selves, and,  for  so  foul  a  fact,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  in&mously 
buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use,  to  terrific  others  (as  it  did  the  Milesian 
virgins  of  old) :  but  upon  farUier  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness, 
the  censure  was  *  revoked,  and  they  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  by 
David  (2  Sam.  2.  4),  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  irascere  interfectori,  sed  mi- 
serere interfecti ;  be  justly  offended  with  him,  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pity 
him  now,  as  a  dead  man.  Thus  of  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose;  but 
what  shall  become  of  their  souls,  God  alone  can  tell ;  his  mercy  may  come 
inter  pontem  etfontem,  inter  gladium  et  jugulum,  betwixt  the  bndge  and  the 
brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat.  Quod  cuiquam  contigity  cuivis  potest :  who 
knows  how  he  may  be  tempted  ?  It  is  his  case ;  it  may  be  thine :  ^  Quce  sua 
sors  hodie  est,  eras  fore  veslra  potest.  We  ought  not  to  be  so  rash  and 
rigorous  in  our  censures,  as  some  are :  charity  will  judge  best :  God  be  merci- 
ful unto  us  all  I 

'  Se«  LIpstui,  Kanaduc.  ad  Stdlcam  philoaophiaai,  lib.  8.  dissert.  22.  D.  Kings  14.  Lect.  on  Jonas. 
D.  Abbots  6.  Lect.  on  the  same  prophet.  ■  Plautua.  *  Maitlal.  "  As  to  be  buried  oat  of  Christian 
burial,  with  a  staVe.  Idem  Plato  (9.  de  legibus)  rult  separatlm  sepeUri,  ouis  slbl  ipsis  mortem  oondscnnti 
&c.  lose  their  goods,  &c.  ▼  Navls,  destituta  nandero,  in  terribilem  aliquem  scopulum  impinglt. 

*  Observat.  ^  Seneca,  tract.  1. 1.  8.  c.  4.  Lex,  homidda  insepultus  at^idatur :  contradidtur,  eo  quod 
afferrs  sibl  manus  coactus  sit  assldnis  mails  j  summam  infdidtatem  soam  in  hoc  itmoyit,  quod  eiistlmahat 
licere  nisero  jdoA,       y  Buchanan,  Eleg.  lib. 
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GcMmft 

to  all, 

whack' 

con« 


Unlawful 

means 

fbrblddcn 


or 


Cure  of 
iMkaeholy 


hawiol 

nteaai, 

i,  whiehare 


1«    Firom  the  devHy  oiagiciani^  witolieaV''te(>  ^ 
charms,  spels,  incantations,  imagesi  &c. 

QtMt.  1.  Whether   they  can  core  thisf  or 

other  such  like  diseases  ? 
Quut,  2.  Whether,  if  they  can  so  cure,  it  be 
lawful  to  seek  to  them  for  help  ? 
2;    Itamediately.from  God,  a-Jimmpriuegfnim,  by 
prayer,  &c. 


k 


or 

4.  Medi. 

ately  by 

Nadure, 

which 

ooneems 

and 

works  by 


r, 


I 


nn  Sect,  2. 

Dictetical, 
which  ooD« 
sists  in  re- 
forming 
those  six 
non-natural 
things,  as  in 


Diet  rec- 
tified. 
1.  3f€tnb. 


Ukmt 

and  qua- 
lity. 

IwS'tt^. 


/ 


3.     Qke«/.  1.  Whether  Saints  and  their  reliquea 
can  help  this  infirmity  ? 

Que9t,  2.  Whether  it  be  lawful  in  this  case  to 
sue  to  them  for  aid  ? 
Sulseci, 

1.  Phyndanf  in  whom  is  required 
science,  confidence,  honesty,  &c. 

2.  Patient  f  in  whom  is  required  obe- 
dience, constancy,  willingness,  pa- 
tience, confidence,  bounty,  &c.  not 
to  practise  on  himself. 

3.  Phytiekt  f  Distelical  np 
which       <  Pharmaceiltical  9 

V^oonaisUof    lchirufglJ»l  n 
Ptolifliilatto  thrthree  distiaot  species,  ®    3   19. 

^Such  meats  as  are  easie  of 'digektioB,  well  dressed, 
hot,  sod,  &c.  young,  moitft,  of  good  nourishment, 
&c. 
Bread  of  pHre*  wheat,  wdl  baked. 
Water  idear  from  the  fountain. 
Wine  and  drink  too  strong,  &c. 

Mountain  birds,  partridge,  pheasants, 

quails,  &c. 
Hen,  capon,  mutton,  yeal,  kid^  rab- 
bit, &c. 
rThat  live  in  grayelly  waters^  aS'-pflcej 
•<      pearch,      trowt,      sea-fishy      solid, 
[     white,  &c. 

J  Borage,  bugloss,  bawm,  sueoory,  en- 

\     dive,  vio&ts,  in  broth,  not  -raw,  &o. 

Fruits        r  Raisins  of  the  sun,  apples  oorreeted 

^  and  roots  •<      for  wind,    oranges,  &c.    parsnips, 

y     potatoes,  &c. 

2    On  n    r  ^^    seasonable    and    usual    times  of   repast,  in 

titv'      I      ^^^  order,  not  before  the  first  be  conoootod^ 

^^*        L     sparing,  not  overmuch  of  one  dish. 

2.  Rectification    of   retention   and  evaeuatieii-,  as  costiveness,  venery* 
bleeding  at  nose,  mouths  stopped,  baths,  &c. 

3.  Air,  rec-  f  Naturally  in  the  choice  and  site  of  our  countrey,  dwelling- 
tified,  with  /  place,  to  be  hot  and  moist,  light,  wholsome,  pleasant,  &o. 
a  digression  ]  Artificially,  by  often  change  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs, 
of  tiiuB  air.      L    tempests,  opening  windows j  perfumes,  &c. 

Of  body  and  mind,  but  moderate,  as  hawking,  hunting, 
riding,  shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fair 
4.'  Ezevcisck  {      fields,  galleries,  tennis,  bar. 

Of  mind,  as  chess,  cards,  tables,  &c.  to  see  plays,  masks, 
&c.  serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c. 

6.  Rectification  of  passiong  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  ^ 

u  2 


or 


Flesh 


Fish 


Herbs 
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From 
himself 


Memb.  6. 
Passions 
and  pertar- 
bations  of 
the  mind 
rectified. 


or 


from  his 
^friends. 


O 

P 

a 
I 


IS 
Sect.  4. 
Pbarmacea< 
ticCfOr  Phy- 
sick  which 
cnrelh  with 
medicines, 
with  a  di-    ( 
gression  of 
this  kind  of 
physick,  is 
either 

Subieet.  1. 


3 

< 
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Subnet, 

1.  By  osing  all  good  means  of  help,  confessing  to  a  friend,  &c. 

Avoiding  all  occasions  of  his  infirmity. 

Not  giving  way  to  passions,  but  resisting  to  his  utmost. 

1^2,  By  fur  and  foul  means,  counsel,  comfort,  good  perswasion, 
I      witty  devices,  fictions,  and  if  it  be  possible,  to  satisfie  his  mind. 

3.  Musicic  of  all  sorts  aptly  applyed. 

4.  Mirth,  and  merry  company. 

1.  General  discontents  and  grievances  satisfied. 

2.  Particular  discontents,  as  deformity  of  body, 
o^^«  3                 sickness,  baseness  of  birth,  &c. 
K  consola-      ^'  ^^^^^7  '^^  want,  and  such  calamities  and  ad- 
torv  dicres-        vcrsities. 

sion  co^  '    ^*  ^S''^i>'^  ^i^^^c»l<'^^<>^^^rty»i>i^P^*<'i^™^i^^» 
tainine  re-  banishment,  &c. 

medies  to  all  (  ^*  Against  vain  fears,  sorrows  for  death  of  Mends, 

or  otherwise. 

6.  Against  envy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  emulation, 
ambition,  and  self-love,  &c. 

7.  Against  repulses,  abuses,  injuries,  contempts, 
disgraccF,  contumelies,  slanders,  and  scoffs,  &c. 

8.  Against  all  other  grievous  and  ordinary  symp- 
tomes  of  this  disease  of  melancholy. 

^  To  the  heart ;  borage,  buglosse,  scoraonera, 
&c. 
To  the  head  ;  balm,  hops,  nenuphar,  &c. 
^  Herbs.      Liver  ;  eupatory,  artemisia,  &c. 

Stomach ;  wormwood,  centory,  peniroyal. 


discontents 
and  passions 
of  the  mind. 


Simples 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a  di- 
gression 
ofexotick 
simples 
2.  Sub9. 


3,Sub9. 


Spleen  ;  ceterach,  ash,  tamerisk. 

To  purifie  the  blood  ;  endive,  succory,  &c. 

^  Against  wind ;  origan,  fennel,  aniseed,  &c. 

4.  Pretious   stones;    as  smaragdes,   chelidonies.   See. 
Minerals ;  as  gold,  &c. 


r    flttide 


or 


or 


Com- 
pounds 
altering 
melan- 
choly, 
with  a  di- 
gression 
of  com- 
pounds. 
\^1.  Subi. 


d 

« 
S 


I 


or 


I  Wines ;  as  of  hellebor,  buglosse, 
tamerisk,  &c. 
Syrups  of  borage,  buglosse,  hops, 
epithyme,  endive,  succory,  ike. 


(Conserves  of  violets,  maidenhair, 
borage,  buglosse,  roses,  &c. 
Confections ;  treacle,  Mithridate, 
eclegmes  or  linctures 


or 


/  hot 


or 


solid,  as 
those 
aroma* 
tical 
confec- 
^tions. 


Diambra,  dianthos. 
Diamargaritum  calidum. 
Diamoschum  dulce. 
Electuarium  de  gemmis. 
Lsetificans  Galeni  et  Rhasis. 


or 


t  Diamargaritum  frigidum. 
Diarrhodon  abbatis. 
Diacorolli,  diacodium  with  their 
tablets. 

^Condites  of  all  sorts,  &c. 


I 


f  Oyls  of  camomile,  violets,  roses,  &c. 

Out-        I  Oyntments,  alabastritum,  populeum,  &c. 

wardfy  %  Liniments,  plasters,  cerotes,  cataplasms, 
i  frontals,  fomentations,  epithemes,  sacks, 
[     bags,  odoraments,  posies,  &c. 


used,  as 
^Purging  a 

Puticular  to  the  three  distinct  species  O  Q  l^. 


'  Simples 

pargV>S 
meUn- 

eholj. 


Medicines 
pur^png 
melan- 
choly, are 
either 
Memb.2, 
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U  witfd*   1  Ajwrahacca,  lawrell,  white  hellehor,  scUla,  or  sea 
as  vomits.  J      °°y®°'  antimony,  tobacco. 

Q|.        [  More  gentle ;  as  sens,  epithyme,  polypody,  myroba- 
lanes,  fumitory,  &c. 

Stronger ;  Aloes»  lapis  Armenns,  lapis  lazuU,  black 
hellebor. 


< 


Down- 
ward. 
2Subi. 


or 


Month 


/Superior 
parts. 


3.  8ud9. 
Com- 
pounds 
purging 
melan- 
choly. 


or 


J 
\ 


^j|  r  Liquid,    as    potions,   julips,    syrups, 
I:  I      wine  of  hdlebor,  bugloss,  &c. 
§  '  Solid,  as  lapis  Armenns,  and  lazuli, 
pills  of  Indy,  pills  of  fumitory,  &e. 
Electuaries,  diasena,  confection  of  ha- 
mech,  hierologladium,  &c. 

Not  swallowed,  as  gargarisms,  masticato- 
ries,  &o. 


- 


O 


\ 


Nostrils  /  Sneezing  powders,  odoraments,  perfumes, 

Inferionr  parts,  as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppositories 
of  CastUian  soap,  honey  boiled,  &c. 


/  Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  ahnost,  and  all  the  distinct  species. 
With  knife,  horsleeches. 
n.     Chynirgical  physick,  j  Cupping-glasses. 


which  consisU  o(Memd,3, 


Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boaring. 
Dropaz  and  sinapismus. 
k  Issues  to  several  parts,  and  upon  several  occasions. 


Q    Sect.  5. 
Cure  of 
head-me- 
lancholy. 
Mtmb.  1. 


/     1.  Suhieet. 
Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistning,  easie  of  digestion. 
Good  air. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary. 
Excrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature. 

Exercise  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  oormpt,  in  the  armi 
forehead,  &c.  or  with  cupping-glasses. 

Preparatives ;  as  syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  epithyme,  hops, 
with  their  distilled  waters,  &c. 

Purgers ;  as  Montanus  and  Matthiolus  helleborismns,  Quer- 
cetanus,  synip  of  hellebor,  extract  of  hellebor,  pulvis  Halt, 
antimony  prepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mirafnlU;  which  are  used, 
if  gentler  medicines  will  not  take  place;  with  Arnoldus, 
vinum  buglosfaium,  sens,  cassia,  myrobalanes,  aurum  potU' 
bile,  or  before  Hamech,  pil.  Indse.  hiera.  pil.  de  lap.  Ar- 
meno,  lazuli. 

f  Cardans  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories,  sneezings, 
masticatories,  nasals,  cupping-glasses. 
To  open  the  hemorrhoids  with  horsleeches,  to  apply  hors- 
leeches to  the  forehead  without  scarification,  to  the  shoul- 
ders, thighs. 
Issues,  boaring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown. 


3.  Prepara- 
tives and 
purgers. 


4.  Avert- 
ers. 


5.  Cordials, 
resolvers. 


I 


A  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink. 
Bezoars  stone,  amber,  spice. 
i««w.T«..,  ,  Conserves  of  borage,  bugloss,  roses,  fumitory, 
hinderers.  \  Confection  of  alchermes. 

I  Eleciuarium  UeiificaM9  Galeni  et  Rhoiii,  ^e, 
\IHamargarittim/ri9.  diaboragintUum^  See, 
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S.  'Covnot- 

prs  Qf /icci- 
dents,  aa, 


Synapsis  of  the  Second  Partition, 

Odoraments  of  roses,  violets. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  with  tlw  decoctions  of  nymphea,  let- 

tice,  mallows,  &c. 
Epithemes,  oyntments,  bags  to  the  heart. 
Fomentations  of  ojl  for  the  belly. 
Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which /were  sod  aullows,  violets, 

roses,  water*liUie8,  borage  flowers,  rams  heads,  &c. 

r  Poppy,  nymphea,  lettic^,  roses 
Simples  <      purslane,  henbane,  majubakay 
I.     nightshade,  opi«im,  &c. 

^^       r  Liquid,  as  syrups  of  poppy  ,-v«r- 
basco,  violets,  roses. 
Com.    i  SoUd,  as  requiet  Nicholai,  PM- 


i 


Inwardly 
taken, 


pounds. 


ionium,  Ronumum,  laudanum 
Paraceln. 


/ 


or 


Qlitward- 
ly  used,  as 


Oyls  of  nymphea,  poppy,  violets,  roses, 
mandrake,  nutmegs. 

Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water,  opium. 

Frontals  of  rose-cake,  rose-vinegar,  nutmeg. 
^  Oyntments,  alabastritum,  ungnentum  popu- 
leum,  simple  or  mixt  with  opium. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  spunges,  mu- 
sick,  murmur  and  noise  of  waters. 

Frictions  of  the  head,  and  outward  parts, 
.sacculi  of  henbane,  wormwood  at  his  pil- 
low, &c. 

Against  terrible  dreams ;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  pease,  cab- 
bage, venison,  meats  heavy  of  digestion,  use  bawm,  harts- 
tongue,  &c. 
\^  Against  ruddiness  and  blushing,  inward  endoutward  remedies. 

Q  2.  Memb»  ^  Diet,  preparatives,  purges,  averters,  cordials,  correctors,  as  before : 
Cure  of  me-    J  Phlebotomy,  in  this  kind  more  necessary,  and  more  frequent, 
lancholy  over    |  To  correct  ajid  cleanse  the  blood  with  fumitory,  sens,  succory,  dandelion, 
a^  body.         I     eodivQ,  &c. 

Subteet.  1. 
Phlebotomy,  if  need  require. 
Diet,  preparatives,  aveiters,  cordials,  pui^ers,  as  befero,  saving  that  they  must 

not  be  so  vehement. 
Use  of  peny-royal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured  many. 
To  provoke  urine  with  anniseed,  dancna,  aaamm,  &c.  and  stools,  if  need  be, 

by  clysters  and  suppositories. 
To  Inspect  the  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondries. 
To  vse  treacle  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  vomit  after  meals  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

fGalanga,  gentian,  enula,  angelica,  oAla-* 
C  Roots,  i      mus  aromaticus,  zedoary,  china,  condite 
I     ginger,  &c. 

Peniroyal,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leaves,  and 
berries,  scordium,  bettany,  lavander, 
camomile,  centaury,  wormwood,  cumin, 
broom,  orange  pills. 


/" 


^  Cq^ 
of  Hypo- / 
diondria-  \ 
cal  or 
windy 
melan- 
chdy, 
3,  Mmni. 


8\ 


f  InwftnUy 
taken. 


Herbs, 


or 


To  expel 
^wind. 


or 


^  .        r  Saffron,  cinnamon,  maoe,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
epieesj  -j^     musk,  zedoary  with  wine,  &c. 

I  ffrrii     /  Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  cari,  cumin, 
O  \^  5>«*<"»  ^  nettle,  baycs,  parsley,  grana  paratdisi. 

^  [  Dianisum,  diagalanga,  diaciminum,  diacalaminthes, 
2  I  electuarium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxative, 
S  /  &c.  pulvis  carminativus,  et  pulvis  descrip.  An- 
■  I  tidotario  Floientino,  aromatioum  rosatum,  Mitfa- 
S  I     ridate. 

Outwardly  usedi  as  cupping-fflassee  to  the  hypochondries  without 
scarification,  oyi  of  camomik,  me,  anniseed,  their  decoctions,  ftc. 


THE 

SECOND  PARTITION 


THE  CURE  OF  MELANCHOLY. 


rSECTION. 

the  first ^  member. 

[subsection. 


Unlawful  Cures  rejected 

Ikveterate  melancholy,  howsoeyer  it  may  seem  to  be  a  continuate,  inex- 
orable disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves  most 
part  (as  *  Montanus  observes),  yet  many  times  it  may  be  helped,  even  that 
which  is  most  violent,  or  at  least  (according  to  the  same  ^  author)  it  may  he 
mitigated  and  much  eased.  Nil  desperandum.  It  may  be  hard  to  cure,  but 
not  impossible  for  him  that  is  most  gi*ievously  affected,  if  he  be  willing  to  be 
helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure, 
which  I  have  formerly  used  in  tne  rehearsing  of  the  causes ;  first  general^  then 
particular  ;  and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures 
some  be  lawful,  some  unlawful,  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and  often 
used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted :  as,  first,  whether,  by  these 
diabolical  means,  which  are  more  commonly  practised  by  the  devil  and  his 
ministers,  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  &c.  by  spells,  cabalistical  words, 
charms,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philtres,  incantations,  &c.  this 
disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ?  and  if  they  may,  whether  it  be  lawful  to 
make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such 
means  in  any  case  ?  The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cure»,  is  ques- 
tioned amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Valesius,  cont. 
med,  lib,  5.  cap.  6.  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heurnius,  /.  3.  preust,  med,  cap,  28. 
Coelius,  lib.  16.  c.  16.  Delrio,  torn.  3.  Wierus,  lib.  2.  de  prastig.  dam, 
Libanius,  Lavater,  de  sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7.  Holbrenner  the  Lutheran  in 
Pistorium,  Polydor  Virg.  /.  \.  de  prodig.  Tandlerus,  Lemnius,  (Hippo- 
crates, and  Avicenna  amongst  the  rest)  deny  that  spirits  or  devils  have  any 
power  over  us,  refer  all  (with  Pomponatius  of  Padua)  to  natural  causes  and 
humours.  Of  the  other  opinion  are  Bodinus,  DtBmonomantim,  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 
Arnoldus,  Marcellus  Empiricus,  J.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus,  Apodix.  Magic, 
Agrippa,  lib.  2.  de  occult.  Philos.  cap.  36.  69.  71.  72.  et  I.  3.  c.  23,  et  10. 
Marciiius  Ficinus,  de  vit.  ccelit,  compar.  cap.  13.  i5.  18.  2\.Sfc.  Graleottus, 
de  promiscud  doct.  cap.  24.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Tom.  2.  Plin.  lib.  28.  c.  2. 
Strabo,  lib.  15.  Geog.  Leo.  Suavius ;  Goclenius  de  vng,  armar.  Oswoldus 
Crollius,  Emestus  Burgravius,  D',  Flud,  &c. — Cardan  {de  subt.)  brings 
many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and  Solomons  decayed  works,  old  Hermes, 
Artesius,  Costaben  Luca,  Picatrix,  &c.  that  such  cures  may  be  done.    They 

•  CoDiil.  286.  pM  AMMe  Italo.       *  ConiD.  S8.    Ant  eunbitor,  ut  oerto  nlaoi  •flktotor,  ri  votet. 
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can  make  fire  it  shall  not  burn,  fetch  back  thieves  or  stoln  goods,  shew  their 
absent  faces  in  a  glass,  make  serpents  lye  still,  stanch  blood,  salve  gouts, 
epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tootn-ach,  melancholy,  et  omnia  mundi  mala^ 
make  men  immortal,  young  again,  as  the  ^  Spanish  marquess  is  said  to  have 
done  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some,  which  juglers  in  ^  China  maintain  still 
(as  Tragaltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skill  in  physick, 
and  some  of  our  modem  chy mists  by  their  strange  limbecks,  by  their  spels, 
philosophers  stones  and  charms.  *  Many  doubts  saith  Nicholas  Taurellus, 
whether  the  devil  can  cure  such  diseases  he  hath  not  made;  and  some  flatly 
deny  it :  howsoever  common  experience  coiifirmes  to  our  astonishment j  that 
magicians  can  work  such  feats^  and  that  the  devil  without  impediment  can 
penetrate  through  all  the  parts  of  our  bodies,  and  cure  such  maladies,  by 
means  to  us  unknown,  Daneus,  in  his  tract,  de  Sortiariis,  subscribes  to  this 
of  Taurellus ;  Erastus  (de  Lamiis)  maintaineth  as  much ;  and  so  do  most 
divines,  that,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience,  they  can 
commit  ^agentes  cum  patientibus,  colligere  semina  rerum,  eaque  materia 
applicare,  as  Austin  infers  (de  Civ.  Dei,  et  de  Trinit.  lib,  3.  cap.  7.  et  8) : 
they  can  work  stupend  and  admirable  conclusions :  we  see  the  effects  only, 
but  not  the  causes  of  them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cures. 
Sorcerers  are  too  common ;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  white  witches  (as  they 
call  them),  in  every  village,  which,  if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  all 
infirmities  of  body  and  mind — servafores  in  Latine ;  and  they  have  commonly 
S\  Catherines  wheel  printed  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  part 
about  them ;  resistunt  incantatorum  prcBstigiis,  (^  Boissardus  writes)  morboa 
a  sagis  motos  propulsant,  SfC.  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer,  ^or  not  to  be- 
lieve, were  to  run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity,  saith 
Taurellus.  Leo  Suavius,  in  his  comment  upon  Paracelsus,  secmes  to  make  it 
an  art  which  ought  to  be  approved  ;  Pistorius  and  others  stifly  maintain  the 
use  of  charmes,  words,  characters,  &c,  Ars  vera  est ;  sed  pauci  artifices 
reperiuntur;  the  art  is  true,  but  there  be  but  a  few  that  have  skill  in  it. 
Marcellus  Donatus  (lib,  2.  de  hist,  mir.  cap,  1)  proves,  out  of  Josephus  eight 
books  of  antiquities,  that '  Solomon  so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  by 
spels,  charmes,  and  drove  away  devils,  and  that  Eleazar  did  as  much  before 
Vespasian.  Langtus  (in  his  med,  epist.)  holds  Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did 
80  many  stupend  cures  in  his  time,  to  have  used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no 
other  than  a  magician.  Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in  this  kind ;  the 
devil  is  an  expert  physician  (as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib,  1.  c.  18):  and 
God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  produce  such  effects, 
as  Lavater  (cap,  3.  lib,  8.  part,  3.  cap.  1),  Polyd.  Vir^.  (lib.  1.  de  prodigiis), 
Delrio,  and  others,  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done :  and,  Paracels.  ( Tom. 
4.  de  morb,  ament.)  stifly  maintains,  J  they  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  but  by 
spells,  seals,  and  spiritual  physick,  ^  Arnoldus  (lib.  de  sigillis)  sets  down 
the  making  of  them ;  so  doth  Rulandus,  and  many  others. 

Hoc  posito,  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is,  whether  it  be 
lawful,  in  a  desperate  case,  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a  wisard*s  advice.  'I'is 
a  common  practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  physi- 
cian ;  if  one  cannot,  the  other  shall : 

Flectere  tl  nequeunt  Superos,  AcberonU  mooebunt, 

*  Vide  Renatum  Morey,  Anlm.  in  acholam  Salemit.  c.  88.    Sl  ad  40  •nnos  potsent  prodnoere  TiUm,  cur 
non  ad  centum  ?  d  ad  centum,  cur  non  ad  mlile  ?  *  Hiit.  Chlncnilum.  •  Alildubltant  ui  daemon 

poMit  morbos  Gurare  quoa  oon  fedt ;  alii  negant ;  sed  quotidiana  experientla  confirmat,  roagot  magno 
multoram  atupore  morooa  curare,  alngnlaa  oorporia  partea  dtra  Impedimentum  perroeare,  et  medila  nobia 
ignotia  curare.  'AgenUa  cam  patienttbua  co^Jungunt.  f  Cap.  11.  de  Serrat.  ^  Hate  aUi  rident :  eed 
Tereor,  ne,  dam  nolumna  eaae  creduli,  Titlnm  non  emiglamua  incrednlitatla.  Refeit  Solomonem  mentia 

morboa  cnrlbie,  et  daemonea  abeglsae  Ipaoa  carmlnibua,  quod  et  coram  Veapaslano  r  edt  Eleaser.  i  Splil. 
toalaa  morbl  apiritaaUtar  cnraH  oebent.       ^  SIgUlum  ex  anio  pccnliarl  ad  melanrhollam.  Ac 
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^It  matters  not^  saith  Paracelsus,  t&AeMer  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels  or 
unclean  spirits,  cure  him,  so  that  he  be  eased.  If  a  man  fall  into  a  ditch,  (as 
he  prosecutes  it)  what  matter  is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ? 
and  if  I  be  troubled  with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil  himself, 
or  any  of  his  ministers,  by  God*s  permission,  redeem  me  ?  He  calls  a  ™  ma- 
gician Gods  minister  and  his  vicar,  applying  that  of  vos  estis  Dii  prophanely 
to  them  (for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus,  part,  i.fol.  45) ;  and  elsewhere 
he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a  good  faith,  °a  strong  imagination^  and 
they  shall  find  the  effects ;  let  divines  say  to  the  contrary  what  they  will. 
He  proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  : 
incantatione  orti,  incantatione  curari  debent ;  if  they  be  caused  by  incanta- 
tion, **they  must  be  cured  by  incantation.  Constantinus  (Z.  4.)  approves  of 
such  remedies :  Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  iErodius  {rerum  Judic.  lib.  3.  tit.7), 
Salicetus,  Godefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them,  modo  sint  ad 
sanitatem,  qua  a  magisfiunt,  secus  non ;  so  they  be  for  the  parties  good,  or 
not  at  all.  But  these  men  are  confuted  by  Remigius,  Bodinus  {dtem.  lib.  3. 
cap.  2),  Godelmannus  (I.  \.  cap.  8),  Wierus,  Delrio  {lib.  6.  quast.  2.  Tom.  3. 
mag.  inquis.)  Erastus  {de  Lamiis)  :  all  Pour  divines,  schoolmen,  and  such 
as  write  cases  of  conscience,  are  against  it ;  the  scripture  it  self  absolutely 
forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin  {Levit.  cap*  18.  19.  23.  Deut.  18.  Sfc.  Rom.  8.  19). 
Evil  is  not  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  Much  better  it  were  for 
such  patients  that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misery  in  this  life,  than  to 
hazard  their  souls  health  for  ever;  and  (as  Delrio  counselleth)  ^much  better 
dye  than  be  so  cured.  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  re- 
medies, and  magical  exorcisms,  which  Uiey  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar,  Irenceus, 
Tertullian,  Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such ;  and  magick  it  self 
hath  been  publickly  professed  in  some  universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in 
Spain,  and  Cracovia  in  Poland  :  but  condemned,  anno  1318,  by  the  chancel- 
lour  and  university  of '^  Paris.  Our  pontifical  writers  retain  many  of  these  ad- 
jurations and  forms  of  exorcisms  still  in  their  church ;  besides  those  in  baptism 
used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in  Christs 
name.  Read  Hieron.  Mengus,  cap.  3.  Pet.  Tyreus,  part.  3.  cap.  8.  what  exor- 
cisms they  prescribe,  besides  those  ordinary  means  of  ^fire,  suffumigations, 
lights,  cutting  the  air  with  swords,  cap.  57.  herbs,  odours  :  of  which  Tostatus 
treats,  2  Reg.  cap.  16.  qucest.  43.  You  shall  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  su- 
perstitious forms  of  exorcisms  among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 

MEMB.  n. 
Lawful  Cures,  first  from  God. 

Beikg  so  clearly  evinced  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  are  to  be  refused,  it 
remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  admitted  ;  and  those  are  commonly  such 
which  God  hath  appointed,  *by  vertue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c. 
and  the  like,  which  are  prepared  and  applyed  to  our  use,  by  art  and  industry 
of  physicians,  who  are  the  dispensers  of  such  treasures  for  our  good,  and  to 
be  ^honoured  for  necessities  sake — Gods  intermediate  ministers,  to  whom,  in 

'Lib.  1.  de  occult.  Philos.  Nihil  refert,  ui  Deai  an  diabolua,  angeli  an  Immundi  apiritiia,  aegro  opem 
ferant,  modo  morboa  curetur.  *  Magua  minister  et  vicariua  Dei.  ■•  Uterc  forti  imaginatione,  et 

experieria  effectum;  dicant  In  adveranm  quidquld  Tolunt  tlieologl.  •Idem  Pllnlus  contendit,  quae- 

dain  esae  morboa,  qui  incantatlonibua  aolum  curentor.  p  Qui  tallbua  credunt,  aut  ad  eonim  domoa 

euntea,  ant  aula  domibua  introducunt,  aut  interrogant,  adant  ae  fldem  Chriatianam  et  baptismum  pnevari- 
cflaae,  et  apoatatms  eaae.  Auatin.  de  auperst.  obaenr.  Hoc  pacto  a  I>eo  deflcitur  ad  diabolum.  P.  Alart. 
4  Mori  pneatat  quam  superatitioae  aanari,  Diaqnla.  mag.  1.  2.  c.  2.  aect.  1.  qu«8t.  1.  Tom.  8.  ^  P.  Lum- 

bard.  •  Suffitua,  gladionun  ictus,  &c.  *  The  Lord  hath  created  medldnea  of  the  earth ;  and  he 

that  la  wise  will  not  abhor  them,  Ecdus.  98.  4.  "  My  aon,  fUl  not  in  thy  sickness,  but  pray  unto  the 

Lord }  and  he  will  make  thee  whole,  Ecclua.  88.  0.  Hue  omne  prindplum,  hue  refer  ezitum.  Hor.  & 
cam.  Od«  «• 
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our  infirmities,  we  are  to  seek  for  help  :  yet  not  so  that  we  rely  too  much,  or 
wholly,  upon  them.  A  Jove  principium ;  we  must  first  begin  with  prayer, 
and  dien  use  physick ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but  both  together.  To 
pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  means,  is  to  do  like  him  in  -Ssop,  that,  when 
his  cart  was  stalled,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cryed  aloud, "  Help,  Hercules  !" 
but  that  was  to  little  purpose,  except,  as  his  friend  advised  him,  rotis  tute  ipse 
anniiarisy  he  whipt  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
God  works  by  means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle. 
Oranrium  est,  ut  sit  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.  As  we  must  pray  for  health 
of  body  and  mind,  so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  con- 
tinue it.  Some  kind  of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
both  necessarily  required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  the  physick  we 
can  use,  art,  excellent  industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God  : 
Nil  juvat  immensos  Cratero  promittere  mantes :  It  is  in  vain  to  seek  for 
help,  run,  ride,  except  Grod  bless  us. 


non  SIculee  dapes 


*  Dulcem  elaborabuot  taporem : 
Non  avium  dtharaeve  cantus. 


*  Non  domus  et  Aindus,  non  a^ria  acervus  et  anrlt 
iEgroto  poatunt  domino  dedooere  febres. 


*  With  house,  with  land,  with  money,  and  with  gold. 
The  masten  fever  will  not  be  control'd. 

We  must  use  prayer  and  physick  both  together :  and  so,  no  doubt,  our  prayers 
will  be  available,  and  our  physick  take  effect.  'Tis  that  Hezekiah  practised 
(2  Kings  20),  Luke  the  Evangelist ;  and  which  we  are  enjoined  (Coloss.  4), 
not  the  patient  only,  but  the  physician  himself.  Hippocrates,  an  heathen, 
required  this  in  a  good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  lib,  de  Plat,  et  Hipp, 
dog.  lib.  9.  c.  15;  and  in  that  tract  of  his,  an  mores  sequantur  temp.  cor.  c.  11 . 
'tis  that  which  he  doth  inculcate,  ^and  many  others.  Hyperius,  (in  his  first 
book  de  sacr.  script,  lect.)  speaking  of  that  happiness  and  good  success  which 
all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures,  "tells  them,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  except,  with  a  true  faith,  they  call  upon  Ood,  and  teach  their 
patients  to  do  the  like.  The  council  of  Lateran  {Canon.  22.)  decreed  they 
should  do  so  :  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much.  Whatso- 
ever thou  takest  in  hand,  (saith  •Gregory)  let  God  be  of  thy  counsel :  consult 
with  him,  that  healeth  those  that  are  broken  in  heart,  (Psal.  147.  3.)  and 
bindeth  up  their  sores.  Otherwise,  as  tlie  prophet  Jeremy  (cap.  46.  11)  de- 
nounced to  ^gypt,  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines ;  for  thou  shalt 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsel  which  ^Comineus,  that  politick  his- 
toriographer, gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy 
overthrow  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  extreamly 
melancholy,  and  sick  to  death,  in  so  much  that  neither  physick  nor  perswa- 
sion  could  do  him  any  good, — ^perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike,  ad- 
viseth  all  great  men,  in  such  cases,  ^  to  pray  first  to  God  with  all  submission 
and  penitency ,  to  confess  their  sins,  and  then  to  use  physick.  The  very  same 
fault  it  was,  which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Juda,  that  he  relyed 
more  on  physick  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  amend 
it.  And  'tis  a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of  men.  The  pro- 
phet David  was  so  observant  of  this  precept,  that,  in  his  greatest  misery  and 
vexation  of  mind,  he  put  this  rule  first  into  practice :  (Psal.  77.  3)  When  I  am 

**  Musick  and  fine  fare  can  do  no  good.  *  Hot.  1. 1.  ep.  2.  *  Sint  Croesi  et  CrasBi  licet,  non  hos 

Pactolus,  aureas  undaa  agens,  eripiet  unquam  e  miaeriia.  J  Scientia  de  Deo  debet  in  medico  infixa 

esse.  Mesue  Arabs.  Sanat  omnes  lan(;uores  Dens.  For  you  shall  pray  to  your  Lord,  that  he  would 
prosper  that  which  is  given  for  ease,  and  then  use  physiclc  for  the  prolonging  of  life.  Ecclus.  SS.  4. 
*  Omnes  optant  quamdam  in  medicinA  felicitatem ;  sea  banc  non  est  quod  expectent,  nisi  Deum  verA  fide 
Invocent,  atque  segros  similiter  ad  ardentem  vocationem  excitent.  *  Lemnius  e  Gregor.  exhor.  ad 

vitam  opt.  instlt.  c.  48.  Quidquid  meditaris  aggredi  aut  perficere,  Deum  in  consilium  adhibeto.  ^  Com- 
mentar.  Ub.  7.  Ob  infelioem  pugnam  contristatua,  in  aegritudinem  Inddit,  ita  ut  a  medids  cuiari  non 
posset.  *  In  his  animl  mails,  princeps  imprimis  ad  Deum  preoetur,  et  peccatis  veniam  ezoret  j  tnde  ad 
medidnam,  &c. 
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tfi  heaviness^  I  will  think  on  Ood.  (Psal.  86. 4.)  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy 
servant,  for  unto  thee  I  lift  up  my  souL  (And  verse  7.)  In  the  day  of  trou- 
ble wdl  I  call  upon  thee,  for  thou  hearest  me,  (Psal.  54.  1.)  Save  me,  O 
Gody  by  thy  name^  Sfc.  (Psal.  82.  Psal.  20.)  And  'tis  the  common  practice 
of  all  good  men  :  (Psal.  107.  13)  when  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heavi- 
ness, they  cryed  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from 
their  distress.  And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing,  as  David  con- 
fesseth  (Psal.  30.  12)  :  Thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  joy  ;  thou  hast 
loosed  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness.  Therefore  he  adviseth  all 
others  to  do  the  like:  (Psal.  31.  24.)  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be 
strong,  and  he  shall  establish  your  heart.  It  is  reported  by  ^  Suidas,  speak- 
ing of  Hezekiah,  that  there  was  a  mat  book  of  old,  of  king  Solomons  writing, 
which  contained  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as 
they  came  into  the  temple :  but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be 
taken  away,  because  it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  call- 
ing and  relying  upon  God,  out  of  a  confidence  on  those  remedies.  *  Minutius, 
that  worthy  consul  of  Rome,  in  an  oration  he  made  to  his  souldiers,  was  much 
offended  with  them,  and  taxed  their  ignorance,  that,  in  their  misery,  called 
more  on  him  than  upon  God.  A  general  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world  ;  and 
Minutius  his  speech  concerns  us  all :  we  rely  more  on  physick,  and  seek  oflner 
to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself.  As  much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe, 
as  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordi- 
nary receipts  and  medicines  many  times,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I 
would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  re- 
member that  of  Siracides,  (Ecc.  1 .  12.)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and 
gladness,  and  rejoicing.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a  merry  heart,  and 
giveth  gladness  and  joy,  and  long  life ;  and  all  such  as  prescribe  physick,  to 
begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as  ^  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  Leelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus, 
that,  in  all  his  consultations,  still  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success 
of  his  business ;  and  to  remember  that  of  Crato,  one  of  their  predecessors, 
fuge  avaritiam  ;  et  sine  oratione  et  invocatione  Dei  nihil  facias ;  avoid  co- 
▼etousness,  and  do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  God. 

MEMB.  III. 

Whether  it  be  lawful  to  seek  to  Saints  for  aid  in  this  disease. 

That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts :  but,  whether  we  should  pray 
to  saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  law- 
fully controverted — whether  their  images,  shrines,  reliques,  consecrated  things, 
holy  water,  medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease.  The  papists,  on  the  one 
side,  stifHy  maintain,  how  many  melancholy,  mad,  deemoniacal  persons  are 
daily  cured  at  S*.  Anthonies  church  in  Padua,  at  S'.  Vitus  in  Germany,  by  our 
Lady  of  Lauretta  in  Italy,  or  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low  Countreys,  ^qu<B  et 
ceecis  lumen,  cegris  salutem,  mortuis  vitam,  claudis  gressum  reddit,  omnes 
morbos  corporis,  animi,  curat,  et  in  ipsos  dtemones  imperium  exercet :  she 
cures  halt,  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands  the 
devil  himself,  saith  Lipsius  :  25000  m  a  day  come  thither :  ^quisnisi  numen  in 
Hlwm  locum  sic  induxit  ?  who  brought  them  ?  in  auribus,  in  oculis  omnium 
gesta,  nova  novitia;  new  news  lately  done;  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  her 
cures ;  and  who  can  relate  them  all  ?     They  have  a  proper  saint  almost  for 

'  Gr^.  Tbolo*.  To.  2.  1.'  28.  c.  7.  Syntei.  In  veitibulo  tempU  Solomonis  liber  remcdlorani  ct^uaqiit 
morbi  TttU,  qoem  ravukit  EmcUm,  quod  populna,  neglecto  Veo  nee  Invocato,  aanitatem  Inde  peteret. 
•  I4t1ds»  1. 28.  Strepont  rare*  ciMBorUnit  ploraotium  ■ocionim,  sfepluB  noa  qruan  Deomm  InTOcanthun 
opcm.  'BnlMMlw  ai^anglt  opttmam  owtimifm  ad  ftnem  Empinoormn.  Marenrtalia  (oonall.  3ft)  Its 
coDdndit.    MoDtanoa  paaalm,  &c.  et  plnxea  alU*  fte.       f  lipalna.       ^  Cap.  96. 
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every  peculiar  infirmity ;  for  poyson,  gouts,  agues,  Petronella  :  S*.  Romanus  for 
such  as  are  possessed :  Valentine  for  the  falling  sickness ;  S^  Vitus  for  mad  men, 
&c.  And  as,  of  old,  ^  Pliny  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases,  (Fe^riyanum 
dicatum  est)  Lilius  Giraldus  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies :  all  affections  of 
the  mind  were  heretofore  accounted  gods :  Love,  and  Sorrow, Vertue,  Honour , 
Liberty,  Contumely,  Impudency,  had  their  temples;  tempests,  seasons.  Cre- 
pitus ventrisy  Dea  Vactma,  Dea  Cloacina  :  there  was  a  goddess  of  idleness,  a 
goddess  of  the  draught  or  jakes,  Prema,  Premunda^  Priapus,  bawdy  gods, 
and  gods  for  all  J  offices.  Varro  reckons  up  30000  gods ;  Lucian  makes 
Podagra  (the  gout)  a  goddess,  and  assigns  ner  priests  and  ministers :  and 
Melancholy  comes  not  behind ;  for  (as  Austin  mentioneth,  lib.  4.  De  Civit. 
Dei,  cap.  9)  there  was  of  old  Angeroiia  dea,  and  she  had  her  chappel  and 
feasts;  to  whom  (saith  ^Macrobius)  they  did  offer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she 
might  be  pacified  as  well  as  the  rest.  Tis  no  new  thing,  you  see,  this  of 
papists ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedi- 
cated his  'pen,  after  all  his  labours,  to  this  old  goddess  of  Melancholy,  than 
to  his  Virgo  HalensiSy  and  been  her  chaplain ;  it  would  have  becomed  him 
better.  But  he,  poor  man,  thought  no  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will 
not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  doth  well ;  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  ho- 
norable precedents  in  the  hke  kind,  that  justify  as  much,  as  eagerly,  and  more 
than  he  there  saith  of  his  Lady  and  Mistris  :  read  but  superstitious  Coster  and 
Gretsers  Tract,  de  Cruce  Laur.  Arcturus  Fanteus,  de  invoc.  Sanct.  Bellar- 
mine,  Delrio,  dis,  mag.  Tom.  3,  /.  6.  qucest.  2.  sect.  3.  Greg.  Tolosanus, 
torn.  2,  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  Syntax.  Strozius  Cicogna,  lib.  4.  cap.  9.  Tyreus, 
Hieronymus  Mengus ;  and  you  shall  find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in 
tliis  kind,  by  holy  waters,  reliques,  crosses,  exorcisms,  amulets,  images,  con- 
secrated beads,  &c.  Barradius  the  Jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Christs 
countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Maries,  would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  had 
looked  steadfastly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the  Spaniard  (in  his  book  de 
pulch.  Jes.  et  Mar.)  confirms  the  same  out  of  Carthusianus,  and  I  know  not 
whom,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  in  those  daies,  for  such  as  were  trou- 
bled in  mind,  to  say  Eamus  ad  videndam  Jilium  Ma  rice  (let  us  see  the  son 
of  Mary),  as  they  do  now  post  to  S*.  Anthonies  in  Padua,  or  to  S*.  Hillaries 
at  Poictiers  in  France.  "In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at  this  day  S*. 
Hillaries  bed  to  be  seen,  to  which  they  bring  all  the  mad  men  in  the  country ; 
and,  after  some  prayers  and  other  ceremonies,  they  lay  them  down  there  to 
sleep,  and  so  they  recover.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts,  to  send 
all  their  mad  men  to  S*.  Hillaries  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  S*.  Tubery  in 
'^ another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  {/tin.  Camb.  c.  1)  tells  strange 
stories  of  S.  Ciricius  staffc,  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  diseases. 
Others  say  as  much  (as  "  Hospinian  observes)  of  the  Three  Kings  of  Colen  ; 
their  names  written  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patients  neck,  with  the 
sign  of  the  crosse,  will  produce  like  effects.  Read  Lipomannus,  or  that 
golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shall  have  infinite  stories,^-or 
those  new  relations  of  our  p  Jesuits  in  Japona  and  China,  of  Mat.  Riccius, 
Acosta,  Loiola,  Xaverius  life,  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuit,  cured  a  mad 
woman  by  hanging  St.  Johns  Gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.  Holy 
water  did  as  much  in  Japona,  &c.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as 
such  examples. 

'  Lib.  3.  c.  7.  de  Deo.    Mnrbisque  in  genen  deflcriptls,  Deoi  reperinmu.    Selden.  prolog,  c.  8.  de  Dils 
Syrls.    Roslnut.        J  See  LUii  CHraldl  tyntagina  de  DHs,  &c.  ^  12  Gal.  Januarii  ferias  celebrant,  ut  an- 

Svres  etanimi  foUdtudines  propitlata  depellat.  'Hanc  Vivn  pennam  consecravl,  Lipsius.  ■  Jodocus 
incerus,  itin.  Galllae,  1617.  Hue  mente  captos  deducunt,  et  statis  orationlbus,  saciisque  peractis,  in  Ilium 
lectum  dormltum  ponnnt,  ttc.  ■  In  GalUA  Narbonensi.  *  Lib.  de  orig.  Festorum.  Collo  suspensa,  et 
pcrgameno  Inacriptat  cam  signo  cmcis,  &c.  '  Em  Aeoata,  com.  remm  in  Oilente  gcat.  a  sodetat.  Jem, 

anno  IMS.    Epiat.  GonsalvlTeroandis.  an.  IMO,  e  JaponlA. 
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But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with  David, 
(Ps.  46.  1.)  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble j  ready  to  be 
found.  For  their  catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that 
they  are  false  fictions,  or  diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  can- 
not deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  on  S^  Anthonies  day  in  Padua,  to 
bring  divers  mad  men  and  deemoniacal  persons  to  be  cured  :  yet  we  make  a 
doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  indeed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests 
by  certain  oyntments  and  drams,  to  cosen  the  commonalty,  as  ^  Hildesheim 
well  saith.  The  hke  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia,  as  Mathiolus  gives  us 
to  understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides.  But  we  need 
not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind  :  we  have  a  just  volume  published  at 
home  to  this  purpose  :  *"  A  Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures,  to 
U'ith'draw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  casting  out  Devils, 
practised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish 
Priests,  his  wicked  associates,  with  the  several  parties  names,  confessions,  ex- 
aminations, &c.  which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed.  But  these  are  ordi- 
nary tricks,  only  to  get  opinion  and  money,  meer  impostures,  ^sculapius  of 
old,  that  counterfeit  God,  did  as  many  famous  cures :  his  temple  (as  *Strabo 
relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as  many  several  tables,  inscriptions, 
pendants,  donaries,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  at  our  Lady 
of  Lorettas  in  Italy.     It  was  a  custome,  long  since, 

Suapendisse  potentl 

Vestimenta  marb  Deo— Hbr.  Kb,  \.od.h. 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times,  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are 
now.  'Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 
Venus,  iBsculapius,  &c.  as  *  Lactantius  (lib,  2.  de  orig,  err.oris,  c.  17)  ob- 
serves. The  same  Jupiter,  and  those  bad  angels,  are  now  worshipped  and 
adored  by  the  name  of  S^.  Sebastian,  Barbara,  &c.  Christopher  and  George 
are  come  in  their  places.  Our  Lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they  use  her  in  many 
offices) :  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplyed  (as  "  Lavater  writes)  ;  and  so  they 
are  deluded  :  '  and  God  often  winks  at  these  impostures,  because  they  for- 
sake  his  word,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek  after 
holy  water,  crosses,  Sfc.  (Wierus,  lib,  4.  cap.  3.)  What  can  these  men  plead 
for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods?  the  same  cures  done  by  both, 
the  same  spirit  that  seduceth :  but  read  more  of  the  pagan  gods  effects  in 
Austin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  L  10.  cap,  6;  and  of  iGsculapius,  especially,  in 
Cicogna,  /.  3.  cap,  8  :  or  put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather 
seek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  himself?  since  that  he  so  ^kindly  invites  us  unto 
him :  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you 
(Matth.  11);  and  we  know  that  there  is  one  God,  one  Mediator  betwixt 
God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ  (1  Tim.  2.  5),  who  gave  himself  a  ransome  for 
all  men.  We  know  that  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  (1  John,  2.  1),  that  there  is  no  *  other  name  under  heaven,  by  which 
we  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,  who  is  alwayes  ready  to  hear  us,  and  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  from  ^  whom  we  can  have  no  repulse :  solus  vult, 
solus  potest :  curat  universos  tanquam  singulos,  et  '  unumquemque  nostrum 
ut  solum ;  we  are  all  as  one  to  him ;  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one ;  and  why 
should  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but  to  him  ? 

4  Spldl.  de  morbis  daemoniaobi.     Sic  a  aacrificuIlB  paniti  unguentis  maglclB  corporl  illiUs,  ut  stulte 


Iilebeculie  penuadeant  tales  cnrarl  a  Sancto  Antonio.  '  Printed  at  London,  4to.  by  J.  Roberts, 

605.  *  Greg.  1. 8.    Cujus  fanum  segrotantium  mulUtodlne  refertum  undiquaqoe,  et  tabellls  penden- 

tfbos,  in  qnlbus  sanati  langnores  erant  Inscripti.  *  Mali  angeli  samserunt  oUm  nomen  Jovis,  Junonis, 

ApolUnls,  itc.  quos  Gentiles  Deos  credebant :  nunc  S.  Sebastian!,  Barbare,  &c.  nomen  habent,  et  aliorum. 
"  Part.  2.  cap.  9.  de  spect.    Veneri  substituunt  virginem  Mariam.  *  Ad  hcec  ludibria  Deus  connivet 

frequenter,  ubi,  relicto  verbo  Dei,  ad  Satanam  curritur;  quales  hi  sunt,  qui  aquam  lustralem,  crucem, 
&c.  lubric«  fidei  honoinibus  offerunt.  *  Caxior  est  ipsis  homo,  quam  slbi.  ■  PauL  f  Bernard. 

■Austin. 
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MEMB-  IV. 

SuBKECT.  I. — Physician^  Paiienty  Physieh. 

Of  those  diverse  gifts  which,  our  apostle  Paul  saith,  God  hath  bestowed  on 
man,  this  physick  is  not  the  least,  but  most  necessary,  and  especially  con- 
ducing to  the  good  of  mankind.  Next  therefore  to  Grod,  in  all  our  extre- 
mities {for  of  the  Most  High  cometh  healing,  Ecclus.  38,  2)  we  must  seek 
to,  and  rely  upon  the  physician,  *  who  is  manu$  Dei  (saith  Hierophilus),  and 
to  whom  he  hath  given  knowledge,  that  he  might  be  glorified  in  his  wondrous 
works.  With  such  doth  he  heal  men,  and  taheth  away  their  pains  (Ecclus. 
38.  6,  7) :  when  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  him  not  go  from  thee.  The  hour 
may  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have  good  success  (ver.  13).  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a  physician  as  we  ought,  we  may  be 
eased  of  our  infirmities — such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  is  sufficient,  and  worthily  so 
called ;  for  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empiricks,  in  every 
street  almost,  and  in  every  village,  that  take  upon  them  this  name,  make 
this  noble  and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason 
of  these  base  and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physician  I  speak  of,  as 
is  approved,  learned,  skilful,  honest,  &c.  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  {Antid. 
cap,  2.  et  Syntax,  med,)  Crato,  Julius  Alexandrinus,  {medic)  Heumius, 
{prax,  med.  lib,  3.  cap,  1)  Sfc,  treat  at  large.  For  this  particular  disease, 
him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to  cure  it,  ^  Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a  magi- 
cian, a  chymist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer ;  Thumesserus,  Sererinus  the 
Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as  much :  many  of  them  can- 
not be  cured  but  by  magick,  ^  Paracelsus  is  so  stiff  for  those  chymical  medi- 
cines, that,  in  his  cures,  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  physick,  deriding  in 
the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their  followers.  But  magick, 
and  all  such  remedies,  I  have  already  censured,  and  shall  speak  of  chymistry 
**  elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required  by  many  famous  physicians,  by  Ficinus, 
Crato,  Femelius,  '^  doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others.  I  will  not  take  upon 
me  to  decide  the  controversie  my  self:  Johannes  Hossurtus,  Thomas  Bo- 
derius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  Mathematical  physick,  shall  de-* 
termine  for  me.  Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physick,  (saith  he) 
there  is  no  use  of  it :  unam  artem  ac  guasi  temerariam  insectantur,  ac  glo- 
riam  sibi  ab  ejus  imperitid  aucupari ;  but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by  phy- 
sicians, that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen,  &c.  that 
count  them  butchers  without  it,  homicidas  medicos  astrologiee  ignaros,  SfC, 
Paracelsus  goes  farther,  and  will  have  his  physician  ^predestinated  to  this 
mans  cure,  and  this  malady,  and  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  geniture 
inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  administering,  astrologically  observed ;  in 
which  Thurnesserus,  and  some  iatromathematical  professors,  are  too  supersti- 
tious in  my  judgement.  ^  Hellebor  will  help,  but  not  alway,  not  given  by  every 
physician,  Sfc,  But  these  men  are  too  peremptory  and  self-conceited,  as  I  think. 
But  what  do  I  do,  interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach  ?  A  blind 
man  cannot  judge  of  colours,  nor  I  perad venture  of  these  things*  Only  thus 
much  I  would  require,  honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over  carelesa 
or  covetous,  Harpy-like  to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient ;  carnijicis  namque 
est  (as  ^  Wecker  notes)  inter  ipsos  cruciatus  ingens  pretium  exposcere,  as 
an  hungry  chyrurgion^  often  doth  produce  and  wier-draw  his  cure,  so  long  as 
there  is  any  hope  of  pay,  Non  missura  cutem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hirudo. 

aEccliit.  88.  In  the  sight  of  great  men,  he  thaU  be  In  admiration.  ^Tom.  4.  Tract.  S.  de  mori>ia 
amentinm.  Horam  multl  non  idsi  a  magia  curandi  et  aatrologis,  quoniam  orlgo  ^ua  a  ccelis  petenda 
eat.  « Lib.  de  Podagrft.  ^  Sect.  6.  •  Langfus.  J.  Ciesar  Claudiuus,  conault.  '  PrKdestlnatam 
•d  hnne  corandam.  r  HeUeborus  curat :  sed  quod  ab  omni  datua  medico,  Taaum  est.  ^  Antid. 

gen.  lib.  8.  cap.  2. 
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Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee,  will  give  physick  to  every  one  that  comes,  when 
there  is  no  cause;  and  they  do  so  irritare  silentem  morbum,  as  ^Heurnius 
complains,  stir  up  a  silent  disease,  as  it  often  falleth  out,  which,  by  good 
counsel,  good  advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or,  by  rec- 
tification of  those  six  non-natural  things,  otherwise  cured.  This  is  natura 
bellum  inferrey  to  oppugn  nature,  and  make  a  strong  body  weak.  Arnoldus, 
in  his  eighth  and  eleventh  Aphorisms,  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly 
forbiddeth  it.  ^A  wise  physician  will  not  give  physick,  but  upon  necessity, 
andjirst  try  medicinal  dyet,  be/ore  he  proceed  to  medicinal  cure,  ^In  ano- 
ther place  he  laughs  those  men  to  scorn,  that  think  lonyis  syrupis  expugnare 
dmmones  et  animi  phantasmata,  they  can  purge  phantastical  imaginations, 
and  the  devil,  by  physick.  Another  caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  good 
grounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of  physick,  and  not  mistake  the  disease. 
They  are  often  deceived  by  the  ^similitude  of  symptoms,  saith  Heumius;  I 
could  give  instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have  prescribed  op- 
posite physick.  Sometimes  they  go  too  perfunctorily  to  work,  in  not  pre- 
scribing a  just  ™ course  of  physick.  To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  purge 
it,  doth  often  more  harm  than  good.  Montanus  {connl,  30)  inveighs  against 
such  perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves^  tire  nature,  and  molest  the  body 
to  no  purpose,  'Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to  pui^e — and,  as  Laurentius  calls 
this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians :  Bessajxlus,  fiagellum  medicorum, 
their  lash — and,  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be  respected.  Though  the 
patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and  refuse  it  again,  though 
he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good  physician  not  to  leave  him  help- 
less. But  most  part,  they  offend  in  that  other  extream ;  they  prescribe  too 
much  physick,  and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  pur- 
pose. Aetius  {tetrabib,  2.  2.  ser.  cap,  90)  will  have  them  by  all  means  there- 
fore **  to  give  some  respite  to  nature,  to  leave  o£f  now  and  then ;  and  Leelius  a 
Fonte  Eugubinus,  in  his  consultations,  found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often 
verified  by  experience,  ^that  after  a  deal  of  physick  to  no  purpose,  left  to 
themselves,  they  have  recovered,  'Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus  Alto- 
marus,  still  inculcate — dare  requiem  naturtSy  to  give  nature  rest. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Concerning  the  Patient. 

When  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have 
now  got  a  skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be 
conformable,  and  content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come 
to  no  good  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued 
on  the  patients  behalf :  first,  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse, 
or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon  himself,  and,  to  save  charges,  endanger 
his  health.  The  Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  Hippocrates,  promised  him 
what  reward  he  would — ^all  the  gold  they  had ;  if  all  the  city  were  gold,  he 
should  have  it,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be 
cured  of  his  leprosie,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  ten  change  of  rayments  (2  Kings,  5.  5).  Another  thing  is,  that 
out  of  bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief:  if  ought  trouble  his  minde, 
let  him  freely  disclose  it.     Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat, 

'  Quod  ssepe  evenlt,  (lib.  8.  cap.  1.)  cum  non  dt  necessltu.    Fnistra  fatlgant  remedlla  segrot,  qui  rictfts 
ratione  cnrari  poMunt.    Heumlua.  J  Modestua  et  sapient  medlcua  nunquam  properaUt  ad  pharmacum* 

nial  cogente  necessitate.  41.  Aphor.  Pradens  et  plus  medlcua  cibia  prius  medidnallbua,  quam  medicinia  puria 
morbum  expellere  satagat.  ^  Brev.  1.  c.  18.  >  Similitudo  sspe  bonis  medids  imponit.  ■■  Qui 

melanchollds  pnebent  remedla  non  satis  vallda.  Longlores  morbo  imprimis  solertlam  medid  postulant, 
et  fldelitatem :  qui  enlm  tumultuarto  hos  tractant,  vires  absque  uUo  commodo  Isdunt  et  frangunt,  &c. 
■  Natune  remissionem  dare  oportet.  •  Plerique  hoc  morbo  medicinA  nihil  profedsse  visl  sunt,  et  siU 

demissi  invaluerunt.  rAbderitanl,  ep.  Hippoe.    Quidquld  auri  apud  nos  est,  libenter  peraolvemus, 

etiamsi  tota  urba  nostra  aurum  esset. 
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By  that  means  he  procures  to  himself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a  greater 
inconvenience:  he  must  be  willing  to  be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  it. 
Pars  sanitatis  velle  sanari  fuit,  (Seneca.)  'Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  to  wish 
his  own  health  ;  and  not  to  defer  it  too  long. 

4  Qui  blandlendo  dulce  nutrivit  malum,  I    '  Helleboram  fhistra,  cum  Jam  cutis  aegra  tumebft 

Sero  recusal  ferre  quod  subiit  jugum.  Et     |      Posceptes  videas  j  yenieuti  occurrite  morbo. 

He  that  by  cherishing  a  mischief  doth  provolce,       I     When  the  skin  swells,  to  seek  it  to  appease 
Too  late,  at  last,  refuaeth  to  cast  off  his  yoke.  |     With  heUebor,  is  vain  j  meet  your  disease. 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of 
their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supine  negligence,  extenuation, 
wretchedness,  and  peevishness,  they  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I  know 
not  of  what  city  now,  when  rumour  was  brought  their  enemies  were  coming, 
could  not  abide  to  hear  it ;  and  when  the  plague  begins  in  many  places,  and 
they  certainly  know  it,  they  command  silence,  and  hush  it  up :  but,  after 
they  see  their  foes  now  marching  to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them, 
they  begin  to  fortifie  and  resist  when  'tis  too  late  ;  when  the  sickness  breaks 
out,  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their  supine  negli- 
gence ;  'tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And  often,  out  of  prejudice,  a 
loathing  and  distaste  of  physick,  they  had  rather  dy,  or  do  worse,  than  take 
any  of  it.  Barbarous  immanity  (^Melancthon  termes  it),  and  folly  to  be 
deplored,  so  to  contemn  the  precepts  of  healthy  good  remedies,  and  volun^ 
tartly  to  pull  death,  and  many  maladies,  upon  their  own  heads :  though 
many  again  are  in  that  other  extreme,  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of 
their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physick  on  every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate 
every  slender  passion,  imperfection,  impediment ;  if  their  finger  do  but  ake, 
run,  ride,  send  for  a  physician,  as  many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick, 
without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every  toy  or  small 
discontent ;  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it  worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifying 
that  which  is  not.  ^Hier.  Capivaccius  sets  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  all 
melancholy  persons,  to  say  their  symptomes  are  greater  than  they  are,  to 
help  themselves  ;  and  (which  Mercurialis  notes,  consiL  53)  to  be  more 
^troublesome  to  their  physicians,  than  other  ordinary  patients,  that  they 
may  have  change  of  physick. 

A  third  thing  to  be  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to  be  of  good 
chear,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him.  ^  Damascen  the 
Arabian  requires  likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he 
can  cure  him,  otherwise  his  physick  will  not  be  efTectuall,  and  promise  with- 
all  that  he  will  certainly  help  him,  make  him  beleeve  so  at  least.  ^Galeot- 
tus  gives  this  reason,  because  the  forme  of  health  is  contained  in  the  phy- 
sicians mind ;  and,  as  Galen  holds,  ^confidence  and  hope  do  more  good  than 
physick ;  he  cures  most,  in  whom  most  are  confident.  Axiochus,  sick  almost 
to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  his  former  health.  Para- 
celsus assigns  it  for  an  only  cause  why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  cures, 
not  for  any  extraordinary  skill  he  had,  7  but  because  the  common  people  had 
a  most  strong  conceipt  of  his  worth.  To  this  of  confidence  we  may  adde 
perseverance,  obedience,  and  constancie,  not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dis- 
like him  upon  every  toy ;  for  he  that  so  doth,  (saith  'Janus  Damascen)  or 
consults  with  many,  falls  into  many  errours  ;  or  that  useth  many  medicines. 

V  Seneca.  '  Per.  8.  Sat.  •  De  animl.  BarbarH  tamen  Immanitate,  et  deplorandU  inscitIA,  contem- 
nunt  pnecepta  sanitatis ;  mortem  et  morbos  ultro  accersunt.  *  Consul.  173.  e  Scoltxio,  Melanch.  ^gro- 
rum  hoc  fere  proprtum  est,  ut  graviora  dicant  esse  symptomata,  quam  reverik  sunt.  "  Melancholic!  ple- 
rumque  medids  sunt  molesti,  ut  alia  aliis  acUungant.  *  Oportet  infirmo  imprimere  salutem,  utcunque 

promittere,  etsi  ipse  desperet.  Nullum  medicamentum  efflcax,  nisi  medlcus  etiam  ftxerit  fortis  Imagina- 
tlonls.  ^  De  promise,  doct.  cap.  15.    Quoniam  sanitatis  formam  animi  medici  continent.  >  Spes  et 

confidentia  plus  Talent  quam  mediclna.  J  Felidor  in  medidnA  ob  fldem  ethnicorum.  ■  Aphoria.  ti0. 

JEger,  qui  pnulmot  consttlit  medicos,  plenunque  in  errorem  siiigtilorttffl  cadlt. 
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It  was  a  chief  caveat  of  ^Seneca  to  his  friend  Lucilius,  that  he  shonld  not 
alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physick  :  nothing  hinders  health  more  :  a 
wound  can  never  be  cured^  that  hath  severall  plasters,  Crato  {consiL  186) 
taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fault :  ^'tis  proper  to  them^  if  things 
Jail  not  out  to  their  minde,  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  to  seek 
another  and  another;  (as  they  do  commonly  that  have  sore  eyes)  twenty ^ 
one  after  another;  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure  them,  try  a  thousand 
remedies:  and  by  this  means  they  increase  their  malady,  make  it  most  dan- 
gerous  and  difficil  to  be  cured.  They  try  many  (saith  ^Montanus)  and 
projit  by  none  :  and  for  this  cause  {consiL  24)  he  injoyns  his  patient,  before 
he  take  him  in  hand,  ^perseverance  and  sufferance ;  for,  in  such  a  small 
time,  no  great  matter  can  be  effected:  and  upon  that  condition  he  will  ad- 
minister physick :  otherwise  all  his  endeavour  and  counsell  would  be  to 
small  purpose.  And,  in  his  31  counsell  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tels  her, 
*  if  she  will  be  cured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  fait  hfull  obe- 
dience,  and  singular  perseverance ;  if  she  remit  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or 
hope  for  no  good  success,  ConsiL  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot,  he  makes  it  one 
of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is  so  incurable,  ^because  the  parties 
are  so  restless  and  impatient,  and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be 
eased,  ^to  take  physick,  not  for  a  monetk,  a  year,  but  to  apply  himself  to 
their  prescriptions  all  the  dayes  of  his  life.  Last  of  all,  it  is  required  that 
the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved 
physicians  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book  ;  for 
so,  many  grosly  mistake,  and  do  themselves  more  harme  ttian  good.  That 
which  is  conducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to 
another.  ^  An  asse  and  a  mule  went  laden  over  a  brook,  the  one  with  salt, 
the  other  with  wool ;  the  mules  packe  was  wet  by  chance ;  the  salt  melted ; 
his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he  thereby  much  eased :  he  told  the  asse,  who, 
thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his  packe  likewise  at  the  next  water ;  but  it 
was  much  the  heavier;  he  quite  tired.  So  one  thing  may  be  good 'and  bad 
to  severall  parties,  upon  divers  occasions.  Many  things  (saith  ^Penottus) 
are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  excellent  remedies ; 
but  they  that  make  use  of  them,  are  often  deceived,  and  take,  for  physick, 
poyson,  I  remember,  in  Valleriolas  observations,  a  story  of  one  John  Bap- 
tist, a  Neapolitan,  that,  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  m 
praise  of  hellebor,  would  needs  adventure  on  himself,  and  tooke  one  dram 
for  one  scruple :  and,  had  not  he  been  sent  for,  the  poor  fellow  had  poysoned 
himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  (out  of  Damascenus  2.  et  3.  Aphoris,) 
Uhat,  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  outofbookes  is  most  dangerous : 
how  unsavorie  a  thing  it  is  to  beleeve  writers,  and  take  upon  trust,  as  this 
patient  perceived  by  his  ownperill,  I  could  recite  such  another  example,  of 
mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that,  finding  a  receipt  in  Brassi* 
vola,  would  needs  take  hellebor  in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  person ; 
but,  had  not  some  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his 
indiscretion  hazarded  himself.  Many  such  I  have  observed.  These  are 
those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I  should  thinke  fit  to  be  noted  ;   and  he  that 

■  Nihil  ite  nnltatem  impedit,  ac  remediorum  crebn  mutetio ;  nee  ^enit  mlniu  ad  dcatiieeiii»  in  qno 
dlvena  medicunenta  tententor.  ^  MdanchoUcoram  proprium,  gaum  ex  eoram  arbltrio  non  fit  aublta  m«- 
Utio  in  mellasy  alterare  medicos,  qui  quidvia,  &c.  «  Conall.  81.  Dum  ad  ymria  ae  confemnt,  nuUo  proaunC. 
'  Imprimia  hoc  statuere  oportet,  requlrl  peraeveranUam,  et  tolerantlam.  Eziguo  enim  tempore  nihil  ex* 
ftc.  •  Si  curarl  vult,  opus  eat  pertlnaci  peraererantii,  fideli  obedientll,  et  patientiil  alnguUii :  si  taedet 
ant  dcanerd,  nnllum  habelt  effectnm.  '^nltudine  amittnnt  patientiam  j  et  inde  morbl  IncurabUea, 
K  Non  ao  menaem  aut  annum,  aed  oportet  toto  intce  cnrrlculo  curatlonl  operam  dare.  ^  Camerarlus*  emb, 
M.  cent.  2.  '  Praefttt  de  nar.  med.    In  Ubellts  qui  vulsfo  veraaotur  apud  Uteratoa,  incautlorea  mult« 

legiint,  a  qnibaa  dedpiuntor,  eximia  illia :  aed  portentoaum  hanrlunt  venenuro.  i  Operarl  ex  llbris,  abaque 
eognltlone  at  aoierti  Ingenio,  pericnloanm  cat.  Unde  monemur,  quam  inalpidom  scriptia  auctoriboa  credere, 
qnod  hie  auo  dididt  polculo. 
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shall  keep  tliem,  as  ^  Montanu»  saith,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not 
thoroughly  cured. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Concerning  Pkysick. 

pHTsicK  itself  in  the  last  place  is  to  be  considered :  for  the  Lord  hath 
created  medicines  of  the  earth ;  and  he  that  is  wise  will  not  abhorre  them. 
Ecclus.  38.  4.  and  ver.  8.  of  such  doth  the  ^apothecary  mahe  a  confection^ 
^c.     Of  these  medicines  there  be  divers  and  infinite  kindes,  plants,  metals^ 
animals,  &c.  and  those  of  severall  natures,  some  good  for  one,  hurtfnll  to 
another :  some  noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by  art,  very  wholesome  and 
good,  simples,  mixt,  &c.  and  therefore  left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  and 
skillfull  physicians,  and  thence  applied  to  mans  use.    To  this  purpose  they 
have  invented  meUiod,  and  severall  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies  in 
order,  for  their  particular  ends.     Physick  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  is 
naught  else  but  ^addition  and  substraction ;  and,  as  it  is  required  in  all  other 
diseases,  so  in  this  of  melancholy  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate ;  it  being  (as 
"'Mercurialis  acknowledgeth)  so  common  an  affection  in  these  our  times,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  understood.     Severall  postscripts  and  methods  I  find  in 
severall  men :  some  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  maladies  with  one  medicine 
severally  applyed,  as  that  panacea,  aurum  potabile^  so  much  controverted  in 
these  dayes,  herba  solis,  Sfc,     Paracelsus  reduceth  all  diseases  to  four  prin- 
cipall  heads,  to  whom  Severinus,  Ravelascus,  Leo  Suavius,  and  others,  ad- 
here and  imitate :  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropsie,  falling-sickness :  to  which 
they  reduce  the  rest;  as  to  leprosie,  ulcers,  itches,  furfures,  scabs,  &c.  to 
gout,  stone,  cholick,  tooth-ach,  head-ach,  &c.  to  dropsie,  agues,  jaundies, 
cachexia,  &c.     To  the  falling-sicknesse,  belong  palsy,  vertigo,  cramps,  con- 
vulsions, incubus,  apoplexie,  &c.     ""J/  any  of  these  four  principall  be 
curedy  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the  inferior  are  cured ;  and  the  same  remedies 
commonly  serve :  but  this  is  too  general!,  and  by  some  contradicted.     For 
this  peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  I  am  now  to  speak,  I  find  seve- 
ral] cures,  severall  methods  and  prescripts.    They  that  intend  the  practick 
cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  bis  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down  nine 
peculiar  scopes  or  ends ;  Savanarola  prescribes  seven  special!  canons.     iEli- 
anus  Montakus,  cap.  26.  Faventinus,  in  his  Empericks,  Hercules  de  Saxo- 
ni&,  &c.  have  their  severall  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  end. 
The  ordinary  is  threefold,  which  I  mean  to  follow — Aiairip-un),  Pharmaceutical 
and  Chirurgica,  diet  or  living,  apothecary,  chirurgery,  which  Wecker,  Crato, 
Guianerius,  &c.  and  most  prescribe  $  of  which  I  wdl  insist,  and  speak  in  their 
order* 

SECT.  II.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT*  I. — Dyet  rectified  in  substcmce. 

Diet,  iiiairnrucfif  victus  or  living,  according  to  ^Fuchsius  and  others,  compre- 
hend those  six  non-natural  things,  which,  I  have  before  specified,  are  especiall 
causes,  and,  being  rectified,  a  sole,  or  chief  part  of  the  cure,  p  Johannes 
Arculanus  {cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis)  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a  suf- 
ficient cure.  Guianerius  (  Tract.  15.  cap.  9)  calls  them,  propriam  et  primam 
curam,  the  principall  cure :  so  doth  Montanus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Alto- 
marus,  &c.  first  to  be  tried.  Lemnius  {instit.  cap.  22)  names  them  the 
hinges  of  our  health;   ^no    hope   of  recovery   without  them.     Reinerus 

k  Coosll.  28.  Bmc  omnia  d,  qno  ordlne  deoet,  egerit,  mi  cvrabttnr,  vd  certc  ralniui  aiBdctur.  >  Fndi- 
tflnt,  c«>.  2.  Ub.  1.  ■  In  pivct.  med.  Haec  affectio  noatris  temporlbnB  firei|aentiasiinm}  ergo  auudnie  per- 
tinet  ad  not  hiOiit  cuiMonem  IntelUgere.  ■  Sl  aliqnia  honun  nuvbonim  summus  amoMtaw,  aanantar  omnoi 
Interioret.  *  Inatft.  cap.  8.  Mct.  1.  YIcUm  nomine  non  tam  cibna  et  potiu,  ted  aCr,  ezerdtatio,  eommiat 
Tlgllla,  et  reUqnae  rea  tea  non-naturalea,  contineutur.  f  Suflidt  plcnunque  regimen  icnam  aea  non- 

natoraliiim.       «  Et  in  hla  potliaima  nnitaa  oonalstit 
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Soknander^  in  his  seventh  consultation  for  a  Spanish  young  gentlewoman, 
that  was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table 
with  her  fieaniljar  friends,  prescribes  this  physick  above  the  rest ;  ''  no  good 
to  be  done  without  it.  'Aretseus,  {lib  1.  cap.  7)  an  old  physician,  is  of  opi* 
nion,  that  this  is  enough  of  it  self,  if  the  party  be  not  too  far  gone  in  sick* 
nease.  ^Crato,  in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly, 
that,  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he  will  warrant  him  his  former 
health.  "Montanus,  consiL  27,  for  a  nobleman  of  France,  admonisheth 
his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other  physick 
will  ^be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I  finde  verbatim  m  J. 
Cssar  Claudinus.  Eespon,  34.  Scoltzii  comil,  183.  Trallianus,  cap,  16. 
lib,  1.  LgbUus  k  Fonte  Eugubinus  often  brags  that  he  hath  done  more  cures 
in  his  kinde  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  other  physick  besides.  So  that, 
in  a  word,  I  may  say  to  most  melancholy  men,  ai|  the  fox  said  to  the  wesell, 
that  could  not  get  out  of  the  gamer,  Macra  catmm  repetaSf  quern  macra 
subisti;  the  six  non-naturall  things  caused  it;  and  Uiey  must  cure  it. 
Which  howsoever  I  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melancholy,  yet  never- 
theless, that  which  is  here  said,  with  him  in  ^  Tully,  though  writ  especially 
for  the  good  of  his  friends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicily,  yet  it  will  generally  serve 
'most  other  diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-naturall  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so  called,  which  con- 
sists in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity,  quality, 
and  that  opposite  to  the  precedent.  In  substance,  such  meats  are  generally 
commended,  which  are  ymaisty  eatie  of  dige$tion^  and  not  apt  to  engender 
winde^  notjfryed^  nor  rested,  but  sod^  (saith  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Piso,  &c.) 
hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishiiient.  Grata  {Consil.  21.  lib.  2)  admits 
rost  meat,  '  if  the  burned  and  scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be 
pared  off.  Salvianus  {lib.  2.  cap.  1 )  cries  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats;  *  young 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbets,  chickens,  veale,  mutton,  ca* 
pons,  hens,  partridge,  phesant,  quailes,  and  all  mountain  bhrds,  which  are  so 
femiliar  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  (as  ^Dublinius  reports)  the 
common  food  of  boores  and  clownes  in  Paleestina.  Galen  takes  exceptibn  at 
mutton ;  but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  is  in  Torkie 
and  Asia  Minor,  which  have  those  great  fieshie  tailes,  of  48  pound  weight,  as 
Vertomannus  witnesseth,  navig.  lib.  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  hi  meat  is  best ; 
and  all  manner  of  brothes,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce,  and  such  whole- 
some hearbs,  are  excellent  good,  specially  of  a  cock  boyled ;  all  spoon  meat. 
Arabians  commend  brains ;  but^Laurentius  (c.  8.)  excepts  against  them ;  and 
so  do  many  others :  ^egges  are  justified,  as  a  nutritive  wholsome  meat :  butter 
and  oyle  may  passe,  but  with  some  limitation  :  so  ^  Crato  confines  it,  and  to 
some  men  sparingly,  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce ;  and  so  sugar  and  hony  are 
approved.  ^  All  sharpe  and  sowre  sauces  must  be  avoided,  and  spices,  or  at  least 
seldom  used :  and  so  safiron,  sometimes,  in  broth,  may  be  tolerated ;  but  these 
things  may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is  hot  or 
cold,  or  as  he  shall  finde  inconvenience  by  them.  The  thinnest,  wiiitest,  smallest 
wine  is  best,  not  thick,  not  strong ;  and  so  of  beer,  the  midling  is  fittest.     Bread 

'  NihU  talc  afendnm  ifaie  ezquliiU  Thcndi  nttooe,  ftc.  ■  St  rlceu  midiim  lit,  ad  prlatliniiii  habltnm 

recupenuidoin,  alii  medeU  non  eat  opua.  *  Cooail.  99.  lib.  3.    Si  celsltudo  toa  rectam  victfia  rationen^ 

ac.  ■  Monco,  domine,  ut  all  pradeiia  ad  Tictudi,  aine  quo  castera  remedla  firuafcra  adliibenter.  *  Omafa 
mnedla  Irrita  et  tana  aine  Ua.  Nov1at|i  me  pleioaque,  Ita  laborantea,  vlctu  potiua  quoim  madlcamentb 
curAaae.  «  1.  de  finibua.    Tarentlnia  et  SicuUa.  '  Modo  noh  mnltum  elongentur.  7  Lib.  I.  da 

melaa.  cap.  7.  Calldua  et  humidiia  dbvia  concoctu  facilia,  flatOa  ezaortca,  eiixi,  non  aaal,  neqae  dbl  Mai 
aint.  ■  81  interna  tantnm  pulpa  deroretor,  non  anpcrflciea  torrlda  ab  igne.  ■  Bene  nntrientaa  cIM  { 

tencUa  Ktaa  muituin  ?alet ;  carnea  non  TlroatB,  nee  plngnca.  **  Hodispor.  peicgr.  Hleroaol.  •  Inlaoka 
atomacbo.  *■  Not  trjtd,  or  battered,  bat  potcbcd.  •  Conatt.  16.  Noo  Improbatur  botymm  et  oleimi,  at 
tamca  ptna  qaam  par  alt  non  proAattdator :  aafcebaii  el  melUa  nsna  vUUter  ad  dbocwn  condimmta  con- 
probatar.        '  MercuriaUa,  conafl.  88.    Actrba  omnia  eritcntur. 
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of  good  wheat,  pure,  well  purged  from  the  bran,  is  preferred  :  Laurentius  {cap, 
8)  would  have  it  kneaded  widi  rain  water,  if  it  may  be  gotten. 

Water,']  Pure,  thin,  light  water  by  all  means  use,  of  good  smell  and  taste ; 
like  to  the  ayr  in  sight,  such  as  is  soon  hot,  soon  cold,  and  which  Hippocrates 
so  much  approves,  if  at  least  it  may  be  had.  Rain  water  is  purest,  so  that  it 
fall  not  down  in  great  drops,  and  be  used  forthwith ;  for  it  quickly  putrifies. 
Next  to  it  fountain  water,  that  riseth  in  the  east,  and  runneth  eastward,  from 
a  quick  running  spring,  from  flinty,  chalky,  gravelly,  grounds :  and  the  longer 
a  river  runneth,  it  is  commonly  the  purest;  though  many  springs  do  yeeld 
the  best  water  at  their  fountains.  The  waters  in  hotter  countries,  as  in  Turkic, 
Persia,  India,  within  the  tropicks,  are  frequently  purer  than  ours  in  the  north, 
more  subtile,  thin,  and  lighter  (as  our  merchants  observe)  by  four  ounces  in 
a  pound,  pleasanter  to  drink,  as  good  as  our  beer,  and  some  of  them,  as 
Choaspis  in  Persia,  preferred  by  the  Persiem  kings,  before  wine  it  self. 

cClitoilo  (juicnnmie  sitim  de  ftmte  leririt. 
Vina  fagit,  gaodetque  merii  abstemiua  undlB. 

Many  rivers,  I  deny  not,  are  nmddy  still,  white,  thick,  like  those  in  China, 
Nilus  in  .£gypt,  Tibris  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be  setled  two  or  three  dayes, 
defecate  and  clear,  very  commodious,  usefuU  and  good.  Many  make  use  of 
deep  wels,  as  of  old  in  the  Holy  Land,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  be 
better  provided  ;  to  fetch  in  carts  or  gundilos,  as  in  Venice,  or  camels  backs, 
as  at  Cairo  in  ^gypt:  ^Radzivilius  observed  8000  camels  daily  there,  em- 
ployed about  that  business.  Some  keep  it  in  trunks,  as  in  the  East  Indies, 
made  four  square,  with  descending  steps ;  and  'tis  not  amiss :  for  I  would 
not  have  any  one  so  nice  as  that  Greecian  Calis,  sister  to  Nicephorus  em- 
perour  of  Constantinople,  and  *  married  to  Dominicus  Silvius  Duke  of  Venice, 
that,  out  of  incredible  wantonness,  communi  aqud  uti  nolebaty  would  use 
no  vulgar  water ;  but  she  died  tantd  (saith  mine  authour)  foetidissimi  puris 
copidy  of  so  fulsome  a  disease,  that  no  water  could  wash  her  clean.  J  Plato 
would  not  have  a  traveller  lodge  in  a  city,  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  or 
hath  not  a  quick  stream  running  by  it;  illud enim  animum^  hoc  corrumpii 
valetudinem;  one  corrupts  the  body,  the  other  the  minde.  But  this  is 
more  than  needs :  too  much  curiosity  is  naught ;  in  time  of  necessity  any 
water  is  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  best,  and  which  (as  Pindarus 
holds)  is  better  than  gold :  an  especiall  ornament  it  is,  and  very  commodious 
to  a  city  (according  to  ''Vegetius)  when  fresh  springs  are  included  toithin 
the  wals;  as  at  Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost,  there  was  arx 
altissima  scatensfontibus,  a  goodly  mount  full  of  fresh-water  springs  :  if  na- 
ture afford  them  not^  tJiey  must  be  had  by  art.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  of 
those  ^  stupend  aqueducts ;  and  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed,  in  Rome 
of  old,  Constantinople,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  such  populous  cities,  to 
conveigh  good  and  wholsome  waters :  read  ^  Frontinus,  Lipsius,  de  admir. 
nPlinius,  lib.  3.  cap.  11.  Strabo,  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Clau- 
dius was  most  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  15  miles,  every  arch  109  foot 
high :  they  had  14  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cisterns,  700, 
as  I  take  it :  ®every  house  had  private  pipes  and  chanels  to  serve  them  for 
their  use.  Peter  Gillius,  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople, 
speaks  of  an  old  cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see,  336  foot  long,  180  foot 
broad,  built  of  marble,  covered  over  with  arch-work,  and  sustained  by  336 
pillars,  twelve  foot  asunder,  and  in  11  rowes,  to  contain  sweet  water.     In- 

c  Ovld.  Met.  lib.  16.  ^  Peregr.  HIer.  <  The  dukes  of  Venice  were  then  permitted  to  marry.  J  De 
Lefltnu.  ^  Lib.  4.  ca.  10.  Magna  urbia  uUlitaa,  cum  perennea  fontes  muria  indudnntnr;  qood  ai  natoim 
non  pneetat,  effodiendi,  &c.  '  Opera  gigantum  diclt  allqula.  ■  De  aquicduct.  •  Curtiua  fona  a  qua- 
dragealmo  laplde  in  orbem  opere  arcuato  perductua.  PUn.  lib.  36. 16.  •  Queque  domua  RomK  fiatulaa 
babebat  et  canalas,  &c. 
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finite  cost  in  chanels  and  cisterns,  from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been 
formerly  bestowed,  to  the  admiration  of  these  times;  p their  cisterns  so 
curiously  cemented  and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would  take  them  to  be 
all  of  one  stone  :  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made,  their  house 
18  half  built.  That  Segovian  aqueduct  in  Spain  is  much  wondred  at  in 
these  dayes,  ^upon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  above  another,  conveying 
sweet  water  to  every  house  :  but  each  city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts. 
Amongst  the  rest, '' ne  is  eternally  to  be  commended,  that  brought  that  new 
stream  to  the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge  ;  and  Mr.  Otho 
Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water-works  and  elegant  conduit  in  Oxford.  So 
much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element,  to  be  conveniently  provided 
of  it.  Although  Galen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  such  waters,  which  run 
through  leaden  pipes,  oh  serussam  quce  in  Us  generatur,  for  that  unctuous 
ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes ;  *  yet,  as  Alsarius  Crucius  of 
Genua  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were 
true,  most  of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France,  with  infinite  others, 
would  finde  this  inconvenience :  but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private 
families,  in  what  sort  they  should  furnish  themselves,  let  them  consult  with 
P.  Cresentius,  de  Agric»  LI,  c.  4.     Pamphilns  Hirelacus,  and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
waters,  pikes,  pearch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders,  &c.  Hippolytus 
Salvianus  takes  exception  at  carp ;  but  I  dare  boldly  say,  with  ^Dubravius, 
it  is  an  excellent  meat,  if  it  come  not  from  ^  muddy  pooles,  that  it  retain 
not  an  unsavory  tast.  Erinaceus  marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribasius, 
Aetius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

^  Crato  (con5<7.  21.  lib.  2)  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to 
putrefaction,  yet  tolerable  at  some  times ;  after  meales,  at  second  course, 
they  keep  down  vapors,  and  have  their  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet 
cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples,  pear-maines,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius 
extols,  as  having  a  peculiar  property  against  this  disease ;  and  Plater  magni- 
fies: omnUms  modis  appropriata  conveniunt ;  but  they  must  be  corrected 
for  their  windiness  :  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raysins  of  the  sun,  musk-mil- 
lions well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds 
blanched.  Trallianus  discommends  figs.  ^Salvianus  olives  and  capers, 
which  '  others  especially  like  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and 
Mercurialis  (out  of  Avenzoar)  admit  peaches,  ^peares,  and  apples  baked 
after  meales,  only  corrected  with  sugar,  and  aniseed,  or  fennell-seed  ;  and  so 
they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they  strengthen  the  stomack,  and 
keep  down  vapors.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved  cherries,  plums^ 
marmalit  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.  but  not  to  drink  after  them.  '  Pomegran- 
ates, lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

•  Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fennell,  aniseed, 
bawme  :  Calenus  and  Arnold  us  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  &c.  The 
same  Crato  will  allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes, 
parsnips,  but  all  corrected  for  winde.  No  raw  sallets  ;  but,  as  Laurentius 
prescribes,  in  broths ;  and  so  Crato  commends  many  of  them  :  or  to  use 

r  Lib.  3.  ca.  90.  Jod.  a  Megcen.  cap.  16.  paray.  Hier.  BeUonhu.  «  Ojpr.  EdioTtiis,  d«Uc  Hitp.  Aqoa 
proflueiia  tnde  in  omnoi  fere  domoa  dncitur ;  In  patda  quoqae  estivo  tempore  flrigidfaulma  oomerratnr. 
'  Sir  Huah  Mtddleton,  baronet.        •  De  quoaitls  med.  cent.  fol.  354.  *  De  piacibua  lib.  Habent  omnea 

in  lauUtlis,  modo  non  sint  e  ccenoao  loco.  ■  De  pise.  c.  2. 1.  7.    Plurinnun  piaestat  ad  utUitatem  e| 

Jocunditatem.    Idem  TraUlanoa,  lib.  1.  c.  16.    Places  petraii,  et  moUea  carne.  *  Etsi  omnea  putredlni 

■unt  obnoxii,  ubi  wcundis  mensla,  incepto  jam  priore,  derorentur^  curamodi  sued  proaunt,  qui  duicedina 
sunt  pnediU,  ut  dulcia  ceraaa,  poma,  ate.  ''Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  'Montanua,  conail.  24.  'Pyra 

quie  grato  aunt  aapore,  cocta  mala,  poma  toata,  et  aaccharo  vel  anlal  aemlue  conaperao,  utillter  atatim  a 

£randlo  vel  a  coenft  aumi  poeannt,  eo  quod  ventriculum  roborent,  et  raporea  caput  patentee  reprlmaat. 
[ont.  "Punica  mala  commode  permittuntur,  modo  non  alnt  auatera  et  acida,  *01eni  amnla, 

prater  boraglnem,  bugloasum,  Intybnm,  ieniculum,  aniaam,  meUaaum,  vitari  debcnt. 
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borage,  hops,  bawme,  steeped  in  their  ordinary  drink.  ^  Avenaoar  magnifiet 
the  juice  of  a  pomegranate,  if  it  be  sweet,  and  especially  rose-water,  which 
he  would  have  to  be  used  in  every  dish  ;  which  they  put  in  practice  in  those 
hot  countries  about  Damascus,  where  (if  we  may  beleeve  the  relations  of  Ver- 
tomannus)  many  hogsheada  of  rose-water  are  to  be  sold  in  the  market  at 
fmce,  it  is  in  so  great  request  with  them. 

SvBSECT.  IL — Dyet  rectified  in  quantity, 

Man  alone,  saith  ^  Cardan,  eates  and  drinks  without  appetite,  and  useth 
all  his  pleasure  without  necessity,  anima  vitio ;  and  thence  come  many  incon- 
veniences unto  him :  for  there  is  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otherwise 
wholsome  and  good,  but,  if  unseasonably  taken,  or  immoderately  used,  more 
than  the  stomack  can  well  beare,  it  will  ingender  erudite,  and  do  much 
1  arme.  Therefore  '^Crato  adviseth  his  patient  to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that 
at  his  set  meales,  by  no  meanes  to  eat  without  an  appetite,  or  upon  a  full 
stomack,  and  to  put  seven  houres  difference  betwixt  dinner  and  supper ; 
which  rule  if  we  did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better  for  our 
healths  :  but  custome,  that  tyrant,  so  prevailes,  that,  contrary  to  all  good 
order  and  rules  of  physick,  we  scarce  admit  of  five.  If,  after  seven  houres 
tarrying,  he  shall  have  no  stomack,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at 
his  ordinary  time  of  repast.  This  very  counsell  was  given  by  Prosper  Cale- 
nus  to  Caitlinall  Csesius,  labouring  of  this  disease ;  and  *  Platerus  prescribes 
it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely  kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three 
meals  a  day;  but  Montanus,  consiL  23.  pro.  Ah.  ItalOy  ties  him  precisely  to 
two.  And,  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  he  may  not  absolutely  fast ;  for, 
as  Celsus contends  (JLih.  1^,  Jacchinus  (15.  in  9  Rhasis),  ^repletion  and  inani- 
tion may  both  do  harm  in  too  contrary  extreams.  Moreover,  that  which  he 
doth  eat,  must  be  well  <  chewed,  and  not  hastily  gobled ;  for  that  causeth  cru- 
dity and  winde ;  and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  d^^t. 
Some  think  (saith  '^Trincavellius,  lib.  11.  cap.  29.  de  curand.  part,  hum.)  the 
tnore  they  eat,  the  more  they  nourish  thewselves :  eat  and  live,  as  the  proverb 
is,  not  knowing  that  one ly  repaires  man  which  is  well  concocted^not  that  which 
is  devoured.  Melancholy  men  most  part  have  good  *  appetites,  but  ill  diges- 
tion ;  and  for  that  cause  they  must  be  sure  to  rise  with  an  appetite :  and  that 
which  Socrates  and  Disariusthe  physicians,  in  J  Macrobius,  so  much  require, 
St.  Hierom  injoines  Rusticus,  to  eat  and  drmk  no  more  than  wiU  ^  satisfie  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  ^Lessius  the  Jesuite  holds  12,  13,  or  14  ounces,  or  in  our 
northern  countries  16  at  most,  (for  all  students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead 
an  idle  sedentary  life)  of  meat^  breads  S^c.  a  Jit  proportion  for  a  whole  day^ 
and  as  much  or  little  more  of  drink.  Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  minde 
sooner  than  to  be  still  fed,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure,  as  many 
do.  *"  By  overmuch  eating  and  coniinvnll  feasts^  they  stifle  nature^  and 
choke  up  themselves:  which,  had  they  lived  coursly,  or,  like  galley-slaves y 
been  tyed  to  an  care,  might  have  happily  prolonged  many  fair  years. 

A  great  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  pre- 

^  Meroorialit.  pract.  med.  •  U.  2.  de  eom.    Sohis  homo  edit  bfUtquo,  ftc.  '  Conrfl.  21. 18.    SI 

eliistngermt»rqiiam|Murcst,etT«Btricidiittolenrepo«it,iiooe^ctcnidltatcsgeiMn^  •Obserrat. 

b.  1 .    AMuescat  Ms  In  die  dboe  somere,  certft  aemper  bori.  '  Ne  pltia  Ingerat,  cavendnm,  qnam  Ten- 

tricBlns  ferce  potest ;  eemperqne  smvat  a  mcnsA  non  eatur.  i  SlquMeiii  qui  ■emlmananm  Telodter  Inge, 
rant  cttmni,  Tentricnlo  laborem  Infenmt,  et  flatus  nuudmos  promovent.  Cnto.  ^  Qaldam  maxima  come. 
doe  nitantiir,  pntantcs  eA  nUlone  se  fires  refectnros ;  ignorantcs,  non  ea  qnm  Ingenmt  poaae  tIks  relleere, 
■ed  que  probe  concoqnnnt.  '  MolU  appetont }  panca  dlgerant.  i  Satoinal.  lib.  7.  cap.  4.  ^  Modi. 
cos  el  tcmparatos  dbus  et  canl  et  animm  ntUls  est.  *  Hyglastfcoo,  rcf .  14. 16.  unda  per  diem  sofllclant, 
Mmpntato  pane,  carae  ovte,  vcl  alfls  opsoniis,  et  totidem  tci  poalo  phues  nndapotOs.  ■  Idem,  rey.  27. 
pfaim  ki  domlbas  sols  brevi  tempore  paseentes  exstingvnnta-,  qol,  si  trir— Iboa  vinetl  Iblisent,  ant  gra. 
farlo  pane  pasti,  sani  et  taoohunaa  in  taogam  mtalcm  vltam  prorogfaaaBt. 
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cedent  distemperaturey  ^than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  noMliu^  i#  wane;  to 
feed  on,  diversity  of  meats,  or  ovemiKcA,  Sertorius-like  in  lucem  cce)uir«,  and, 
as  commonly  they  do  in  Muscovie  and  Island,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  nprthem  countries  ofiend  especially  in  this ;  and  we 
ID  this  island  (ampliter  viventes  inprandits  et  caenis,  as  ^Polydore  notes)  are 
most  liberall  feeders,  but  to  our  own  hurt.  ^Persicos  odi,  puer,  apparatus  ; 
excess  of  meat  hreedeth  sickness;  and  gluttony  cause  th  cholerick  diseases: 
by  surfeiting  J  many  perish ;  but  he  that  dieteth  himself  prolongeth  his  life^ 
Ecclus.  37.  29,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a  man  to  have  his  table 
daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats :  but  hear  the  physician ;  he  puis  thee 
by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,  and  telleth  thee,  ^that  nothing  can  be  more  noxious 
to  thy  health,  than  such  variety  and  plenty.  Temperance  is  a  bridle  of 
gold :  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  'ego  non  summis  viris  comparo,  sed 
simillimum  Deojudico,  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man  :  for,  as  it  will  transform 
a  beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it  make  a  man  a  God.  To  preserve  thine 
honour,  health,  and  to  avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstruc* 
tions,  crudities,  and  diseases,  that  come  by  a  full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to 
*feed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrem  bene  moratumy 
as  Seneca  <^is  it;  ^to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to  feed  on  that  alone,  as 
Crato  adviseth  his  patient.  The  same  counsell  *^  Prosper  Calenus  gives  to 
Cardinal]  Csesius,  to  use  a  moderate  and  simple  diet :  and,  though  his  table  be 
jovially  furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet,  for  hu  own  part,  to 
single  out  some  one  savoury  dish,  and  feed  on  it.  The  same  is  inculcated  by 
^  Crato  (cjimsiL  9.  /.  2)  to  a  noble  personage  affected  with  this  grievance  :  he 
would  Imve  his  highness  to  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honorable  at- 
tendance and  courtly  company,  with  a  private  fnend  or  so,  ^  a  dish  or  two, 
a  cup  of  Rhenish  wine,  &c.  Montanus,  consil,  24.  for  a  noble  matron,  injoyns 
her  one  dish,  and  by  no  means  to  drink  betwixt  meals :  the  like  consil,  229. 
or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an  hungry ;  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly 
observe,  as  Hilbertus  Cenomanensis  Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 

col  non  fbit  nnqoam 
Ante  sitim  potus,  nee  dbua  ante  nmen : 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  frequent  solemnity 
still  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  the  ale-house  or  tavern ;  they 
are  not  sociable  otherwise :  and  if  they  visit  one  anothers  houses,  they  must 
both  eat  and  drink.  I  reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used  :  but  to  some  men 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive ;  they  had  better  (I  speak  it  with  Saint  'Am- 
brose) pour  so  much  water  in  their  shooes. 

It  much  availes  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  ^  to  eat  liquid 
things  first,  broaths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the 
stomach  ;  harder  meats  of  digestion  must  come  last.  Crato  would  have  the 
supper  less  than  the  dinner,  which  Cardan  {contradict,  lib.  1.  Tract.  5.  con^ 
trakict.  18)  disallowes,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Gralen,  7.  art.  curat,  cap, 
6 ;  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  biggest.  I  have  read  many 
treatises  to  this  purpose ;  I  know  not  how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men ; 
but,  for  my  part,  generally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to  that  custome  of  the 
Romans,  to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper ;  all  their  prepa* 

■  NlbU  deterius  anamdl  vena  nutrlentia  ilmal  adDungere,  et  comedendl  tempui  prorogare.  •  Lib.  1. 

hltt.  r  Hor.  aa  Ub.  6.  ode  ult.  «  Cibomm  Tarletate  et  copt&  in  eAdem  menaA  nibll  nooentiaa  homini 

ad  aalntem.  Fr.  Valeriola,  obaenr.  1.  2.  cap.  6.  'Tnl.  orat.  pro  M.  Marcel.  *  Nnllua  dbnm  aomere 

debet,  nisi  atomachua  ait  vacuus.    Oordon.  lib.  med.  1.  1.  c.  11.  *  E  multls  eduliis  nnum  elige, 

lellctisque  ceteris,  ez  eo  comede.  ■  L.  de  atrA  bile.    Simplex  alt  dbua,  et  non  Tarioa :  quod  licet 

dignitati  tn«  ob  comiTaa  dlAcile  vtdeatnr,  &c.  "  Cclsitudo  tua  prandeat  aola,  abaqoe  appaxatu  aniico, 

oontcntos  sit  Ufaistrisalmns  prinoeps  dnobus  tantum  fercuUs,  vlnoque  Rhenano  aolum  in  menaA  ntatnr. 
^Semper  intra  aatletatem  a  menaA  recedat,  uno  fereulo  contentns.  *  Lib.  de  Hel.  et  J^onlo.    Mnlta 

melina  in  terraaa  vina flidlaaeB.  rCrato.  Mnttnm  refert  non  Ignorare  qui  dU  prioraa,  fte.  Hqulda pnsea- 
daat  camfnm  Jura,  pieces,  flractua,  &c.    Ceena  brsvior  alt  prandlo. 
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ration  and  inyitation  was  still  at  supper ;  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many  rea- 
sons I  could  give ;  but  when  all  is  said  pro  and  con,  'Cardans  rule  is  best^  to 
keep  that  we  are  accustomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught :  and  to  follow  our 
disposition  and  appetite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  a 
dish  which  is  hurtfuU,  if  we  have  an  extraordinary  Uking  to  it.  Alexander 
Severus  loved  hares  and  apples  above  all  other  meats,  as  ^Lampridius  relates 
in  his  life ;  one  pope  pork,  another  peacock,  &c.  what  harm  came  of  it?  I 
conclude,  our  own  experience  is  the  best  physician :  that  diet  which  is  most 
propitious  to  one,  is  often  pernicious  to  another ;  such  is  the  variety  of  palats, 
humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe,  and  be  a  law  unto  lumself. 
Tiberius,  in  ^Tacitus,  did  laugh  at  all  such,  that  after  30  years  of  age  would 
ask  counsell  of  others  concerning  matters  of  diet ;  I  say  the  same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  finde  great  ease  and 
speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of 
some  hermites,  anchorites,  and  fathers  of  the  church.  He  that  shall  but  read 
their  lives,  written  by  Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.  how  abstemious  heathens  have 
bin  in  this  kind,  those  Curii  and  Fabricii,  those  old  philosophers,  as  Pliny 
records  (lib.  11),  Xenophon  (lib,  1.  de  mt.  Socrat.)  emperours  and  kings,  as 
Nicephorus  relates  (£^cc/65.  hist.  lib.  18.  cap.  8),  of  Mauritius,  Lodovicus  Pius, 
&c.  and  that  admirable  ^example  of  Lodovicus  Comarus,  a  patritian  of  Venice, 
cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done  voluntarily,  and  in  health ; 
what  shall  these  private  men  do,  that  are  visited  with  sickness,  and  necessarily 
^  injoyned  to  recover  and  continue  their  health  ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  observe 
a  strict  diet ;  et  qui  medice  vivit  misers  vivity  as  the  saying  is ;  quale  hoc 
ipaum  erit  vivere,  his  si  privatus  fueris  ?  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much  de- 
barred of  his  appetite ;  excessit  medicina  malum,  the  physick  is  more  trouble- 
some than  the  disease ;  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest :  yet 
he  that  loves  himself,  will  easily  endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater 
inconvenience;  «  malis  minimum,  better  do  this  than  do  worse.  And,  as 
*Tully  holds,  better  be  a  temperate  old  man,  than  a  lascivious  youth,  Tis 
the  only  sweet  thing,  (which  he  adviseth)  so  to  moderate  our  selves,  that  we 
may  have  senectutem  injuventute,  et  in  senectute  juventutem,  be  youthful 
in  our  old  i^«  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and  temperate  in  both. 

MEMB.  II. 

Retention  and  Evacuation  rectified. 

I  HAVE  declared,  in  the  Causes,  what  harm  costiveness  hath  done  in  pro- 
curing this  disease :  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or 
mean  at  least,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required  ;  maxime 
conducit,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  27 ;  it  very  much  availes.  ^Altomarus  {cap.  7) 
commends  walking  in  a  morning,  into  some  fair  green  pleasant  fields ;  but 
by  all  means  first,  by  art  or  nature,  he  will  have  these  ordinary  excrements 
evacuated.  Piso  calls  it  benejicium  ventris,  the  benefit,  help,  or  pleasure  of 
the  belly :  for  it  doth  much  ease  it.  Laurentius  {cap.  8),  Crato  {consil,  21.1.2) 
prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least :  where  nature  is  defective,  art  must  supply, 
by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpentine,  clisters, 
as  shall  be  shewed.  Prosper  Calenus  (lib.  de  atrd  bile)  commends  clisters, 
in    hypochondriacall    melancholy,    still    to    be    used   as   occasion    serves. 

»Tract.  6.  contradict.  1.  lib.  1.  *  Super  omnia  qooUdianum  leporem  haboit,  et  pomis  induUt. 

^  Annal.  6.    Rldere  Mlebat  cos,  qoi  post  SO  statis  annum,  ad  cognoscenda  corp<Hi  boo  nozia  yel  otilia,  alicu- 
Jus  consUil  indigerent.  •  A  Loaio  edit.  1614.  '  iEgyptU  oUm  omnes  morbos  cursbant  Tomiiu  et 

j^unio.    Bohemus,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  •  Cat.  M^}or.    Melior  coniditio  icnls  virentis  ez  pnescripto  artia  me. 

dies,  qnam  adolcacentla  lozarloal.  '  Debet  per  amcena  exerceri,  et  loca  viikUa,  ezcretis  prins  artevd 

natarA  aM  excrrmentit. 
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s  Peter  Cnemander,  in  a  consultation  of  his  pro  kypochondriaco,  will  have  his 
patient  continually  loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  fonns  of  potions 
and  chsters.  Mercurialis  {consil.  88).  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord, 
prescribes  ^  clisters  in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montanus,  consiL  24.  consiL 
SI.  et  229 :  he  commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose  :  the  same  he  ingemi- 
nates, consil.  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot.  Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and 
face  often,  to  shift  his  clothes,  to  have  fair  hnnen  about  him,  to  be  decently 
and  comely  attired;  (otsordes  vitiant,  nastiness  defiles,  and  dejects  any  man 
that  is  so  voluntarily,  or  compelled  by  want ;  it  dulleth  the  spirits. 

Bathes  are  either  artificiall  or  naturall ;  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this 
malady,  and  (as  *  Alexander  supposeth,  lib,  1.  cap.  16)  yeeld  as  speedy 
a  remedy,  as  any  other  physick  whatsover.  Aetius  would  have  them  daily 
used,  assidua  balnea,  Tetra.  2.  sec,  2.  c.  9.  Galen  crakes  how  many  severall 
cures  he  hath  performed  in  this  kinde  by  use  of  bathes  alone,  and  Rufus 
pills,  moistning  them  which  are  otherwise  dry.  Rhasis  makes  it  a  principall 
cure  {iota  cura  sit  in  humectando)  to  bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with 
oyle.  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius,  cap,  8,  and  Montanus  set  down  their 
pecuhar  formes  of  artificiall  bathes.  Crato  {consil.  17.  lib.  2)  commends 
mallowes,  camomile,  violets,  borage,  to  be  boyled  in  it,  and  sometimes  faire 
water  alone ;  and  in  his  following  counsell,  balneum  aqum  dulcis  solum 
scepissime  profuisse  compertum  hahemus.  So  both  Fuchsius,  lib,  1.  cap.  33. 
Frisimelica,  2.  consil,  42.  in  Trincavellius.  Some,  beside  hearbs,  prescribe  a 
rammes  hesad  and  other  things  to  be  boyled.  J  Fernelius  (consil.  44)  vnll 
have  them  used  JO  or  12  dayes  together;  to  which  he  must  enter  fasting, 
and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and,  after  that,  frictions  all  over  the 
body.  Lselius  Eugubinus,  consil.  142,  and  Christoph.  ^reruns  in  a  consul- 
tation of  his,  hold  once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  ^  water  to  be 
warme^not  hot,  for  fear  of  sweating,  Felix  Plater  {observ.  lib.  1.  for  a 
melancholy  lawyer)  ^will  have  lotions  of  the  head  still  joyned  to  these  bathes^ 
with  a  lee  wherein  capital  hearbs  have  been  boyled.  ^  Laurentius  speaks  of 
bathes  of  milk,  which  I  finde  approved  by  many  others.  And  still,  after  bath, 
the  body  to  be  anointed  with  oyl  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new  or  fresh 
butter,  °  capons  grease,  especially  the  back  bone,  and  then  lotions  of  the  head, 
embrocations,  &c.  These  kinde  of  bathes  have  been  in  former  times  much 
frequented,  and  diversly  varied,  and  are  still  in  generall  use  in  those  eastern 
countries.  The  Romanes  had  their  publick  baths,  very  sumptuous  and 
stupend,  as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian.  Plin.  36,  saith  there  were  an 
infinite  number  of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightily  frequented.  Some  bathed 
seven  times  a  day,  as  Commodus  the  emperour  is  reported  to  have  done : 
usually  twice  a  day ;  and  they  were  after  anointed  with  most  costly  oynt- 
ments :  rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milke,  some  in  the  milke  of  500 
she  asses  at  once.  We  have  many  mines  of  such  bathes  found  in  this  iland, 
among  those  parietines  and  rubbish  of  old  Romane  townes.  Lipsius  (de  mag. 
Urb.  Rom.  I.  3.  c.  8),  Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell 
strange  stories  of  their  baths.  Gillius  (/.  4.  cap,  ult,  Topogr,  Constant.) 
reckons  up  155  publicke  ^  baths  in  Constantinople,  of  faire  building :  they  are 
still  P  frequented  in  that  citie  by  the  Turkes  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women, 
and  all  over  Greece  and  those  hot  countries ;  to  absterge,  belike,  that  ful- 

r  Hlldesheim,  ■picll.  2.  de  mel.    Primum  omnium  operam  dabls  ut  singulis  diebus  habeu  beneficium 
rentris,  semper  c«yendo  ne  alms  sit  dlutlus  astricta.  ^  Si  non  sponte,  clysteribus  pui^tur.  <  Bal- 

neorum  usos  duldum,  slqnid  allud.  ipsis  opitulatur.  Credo  hcc  oici  cum  aliqnAJactantlA,lncult  Monta- 
nus,  consil.  26.  i  In  qulbus  J^unus  dlu  sedeat  eo  tempore,  ne  sudorem  exdtent  ant  maaiftstum  tem. 

porem»  sed  quftdam  reMgeraUone  humectent.  ^  Aqua  non  sit  calida,  sed  tepida,  ne  sudor  sequatur. 

'  Lotiooes  ci^ltls  ex  UxItIo,  in  quo  herbas  o^pitales  ooxerlnt.  ■  Cap.  8.  de  mel.  ■  Ant  axungiA 

polli.    Plao.  •  ThernuB.  Nymphea.  p  Sandea,  lib.  1.  saith  that  women  go  twice  a  week  to  tna 

baths  at  least. 
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someness  of  sweat,  to  which  they  are  there  subject.  *i  Busbequius,  in  his 
epistles,  is  very  copious  in  describing  the  manner  of  them,  how  their  women 
go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  oyntment  to  rub  them.  The 
richer  sort  have  private  baths  in  their  houses ;  the  poorer  goe  to  the  common, 
and  are  generally  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  they  will  not  eat  nor  drink  until 
they  have  bathed;  before  and  afler  meals  some,  ^and  will  not  make  water 
{but  they  will  UHuh  their  hands)  or  go  to  stool,  Leo  Afer  (/.  3)  makes 
mention  of  100  several!  baths  at  Fez  in  Africke,  most  sumptuous,  and  such 
as  have  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buxtorf  (cap.  14.  Synagog,  Jud.) 
speakes  of  many  ceremonies  amongst  the  Jews  in  this  kind  ;  they  are  very 
superstitious  in  their  bathes,  especially  women. 

Naturall  bathes  are  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  others ;  but  it  is  in 
a  divers  respect.     '  Marcus  de  Oddis,  in  Hyp,  affect,  consulted  about  baths, 
condemns  tnem  for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast ;  and  yet 
by  and  by  *  in  another  counsell  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because 
they  cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk. 
Aretseus  (c.  7)  commends  allome  baths  above  the  rest ;  and  "  Mercurialis  (consil. 
88)  those  of  Luca  in  that  hypochondriacall  passion.     He  would  have  his 
patient  there  15  dayes  together ,  and  drink  the  water  of  them,  and  to  be 
bucketed,  or  have  the  water  powred  on  his  head,    John  Baptista  Silvaticus 
{cont.  64)  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether 
they  be  iron,  allome,  sulphur :  so  doth  ^  Hercules  de  Saxoni&.     But,  in  that 
they  cause  sweat,  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himself  to  hypochondricall  me- 
lancholy alone,  excepting  that  of  the  head ,  and  the  other.  Trincavellius  (ctmsil. 
14.  lib.  1)  prefers  those  ^  Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  mix- 
ture of  brasse,  iron,  allome ;  and,  consil.  35. 1.  3,  for  a  melancholy  lawyer  and 
consil.  36,  in  that  hypochondriacal  passion,  the  ^  baths  of  Aquaria,  and,  36 
eonsil.  the  drinking  of  them.     Frisimelica,  consulted  among  the  rest  (in  Trin- 
cavellius, consil,  42.  lib.  2)  preferres  the  waters  of  ^  Apona  before  all  artificial! 
baths  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and  would  have  one  nine  years  affected  with 
hypochondricall  passions,  flie  to  them,  as  an  holy  anchor.    Of  the  same  minde 
is  Trincavellius  himself  there ;  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party 
for  a  cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of  *  S.  Helen,  which  are  much  hotter. 
Montanus  {consil,  230)  magnifies  the  ^Chalderinian  Baths;  and  {consil. 
237  et  239)  he  exhorteth  to  the  same,  but  with  this  caution,  ^  that  the  liver 
he  outwardly  anointed  with  some  coolers,  that  it  be  not  overheated.     But 
these  baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used  to 
such  as  are  very  cold  of  themselves  ;  for,  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all  Dutch 
baths,  and  especiaUy  those  of  Baden,  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases, 
^  naught  for  cholerick,  hot  and  dry,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler, 
inflammations  of  the  spleen  and  liver.     Our  English  baths,  as  they  are  hot, 
must  needs  incur  the  same  censure :  but  D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones, 
have  written  at  large  of  them.     Of  cold  baths  I  find  little  or  no  mention  in 
any  physician  ;  some  speak  against  them  :  ^Caixlan  alone  (out  of  Agathinus) 
commends  bathing  in  fresh  rivers,  and  cold  waters,  and  adviseth  all  such  as 
mean  to  live  long  to  use  it  i  for  it  agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  and 

n  Epist.  S.       '  Nee  alyum  ensenrant,  qnin  Miiiain  wcnxn  portent,  qui  peitce  dbecoeou  laTcnt.    Buebe- 
quliu,  ep.  8.  Turds.  •  Hildetheim,  splcil.  2.  de  mel.  Hypochon.  ei  non  adeaaet  Jecoris  calidltu,  ther- 

mu  hiudarem,  et  ti  non  nimie  homorU  exticcatio  caaet  metoenda.  *  Fol.  141.  "  Thermu  Locen- 

MS  adeat,  ibtqne  aquas  ^us  per  1ft  diet  potet :  et  caUdarum  aquaram  atilllcldUa  turn  caput  turn  ventriculum 
de  more  aubjidat.  *  In  pantb.  *  Aque  Porrectane.  *  Aque  Aquariie.  r  Ad  aquaa 

Aponenaea,  velut  ad  aacram  ancboram,  eonfujnat.  ■  Jobn  Beanblnua  (U.  S.  ca.  14.  bist.  admlr.  fontla 

Bollenais  in  ducat.  Wlttemberi;)  laudat  iqiUM  BoUenaes  ad  melancbolicoa  morbos,  mcerorem,  fbadnatlonem. 
allaane  anlmi  patbemata.         ■  Balnea  Cnalderina.         ^  Hepar  ezteme  ungatur,  ne  caleflat.  •  Nocent 

ealima  et  alccia,  cholerida,  et  omnihua  morbia  ex  cbolerA,  bepatta,  spleniaque  affectionibua.  '  Lib  de 

•qui.    Qol  hnm  boc  vltc  eunfenloiB  cuphtut  aani  tranalgere,  Mgfdla  aqula  aappe  teraie  debent,  milll  letatl 
cum  elt  Incongrua,  calidia  Isiprirala  utUla. 
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u  most  profitable  far  hot  temperatures.  As  for  sweating,  arine,  bloud* 
letting  by  hsemrods,  or  otherwise,  1  shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak 
of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus,  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect ;  so  mode* 
rately  used,  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  remedy.  Peter  Fores- 
tus  calls  it,  aptissimum  remediutHy  a  most  apposite  remedy,  *  remitting  anger, 
and  reason,  that  was  otherwise  bound.  Avicenna,  (Fen.  3. 20),  Oribasius 
{med.  collect,  lib.  6.  cap.  37),  contend,  out  of  Rufius  and  others,  ^thai 
many  mad  men,  melancholy ,  and  labouring  of  the  falling  sichness,  have  been 
cured  by  this  alone.  Montaltus  (cap.  27.  de  melan.)  will  have  it  drive  away 
sorrow,  and  all  illusions  of  the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  from  ill 
smoakes  and  vapours  that  offend  them  ;  >  and  if  it  be  omitted,  as  Valescus 
svpposeth,  it  makes  the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy.  Many  other 
inconveniences  are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  in 
their  tracts  de  melancholid  virginum  et  monialium  :  ob  seminis  retentumem, 
seeviunt  sape  moniales  et  virgines ;  but,  as  Platerus  addes,  si  nubant  sanan- 
tur ;  they  rave  single  and  pine  away ;  much  discontent ;  but  marriage  mends 
all.  Marcellus  Donatus  (lib.  2.  med.  hist.  cap.  1),  tells  a  stone  to  confirm 
this,  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  tnAt- 
bitos :  cum  in  offidnam  meritoriam  incidisset,  a  quindecim  viris  eddem  nocte 
compressa,  mensium  kirgo  profluvio,  quod  pluribus  annis  ante  constiterat, 
non  sine  magno  pudore,  mane,  menti  restituta,  discessit.  But  this  must  be 
warily  understood;  for  as  Amoldus  objects,  lib.  1.  breviar.  18.  cap.  quid 
coitus  ad  melancholicum  succum  ?  What  affinity  have  these  two  ?  ^  except 
it  be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed  or  fulness  of  blood  be  a  cause ^ 
or  that  love  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Venus,  have  gone  before,  or  that, 
as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous,  and  have  been  otherwise 
accnistomed  unto  it.  Montaltus  (cap.  27)  will  not  allow  of  moderate  Venus 
to  such  as  have  the  gout,  palsie,  epilepsie,  melancholy,  except  they  be  very 
lusty  and  full  of  blood.  '  Ludovicus  Antonius,  lib.  med.  miscel.  in  htt  chapter 
of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,-^  ditchers,  labouring  men,  &c. 
^  Ficinus  and  ^  Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortall 
enemies  of  a  student :  it  consumes  the  spirits  and  weakneth  the  brain. 
Halyabbas  the  Arabian  (5  Theor.  cap.  36),  and  Jason  Pratensis,  make  it 
the  fountain  of  most  diseases, '  but  most  pernicious  to  them  who  are  cold 
and  dry ;  a  melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  de  san.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three 
principall  signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kinde :  ^  to 
rise  with  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,  tria 
saluberrima,  are  three  most  healthful  things.  We  see  their  opposites,  how 
pernicious  they  are  to  mankinde,  as  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death, 
and  many  ferall  diseases :  Immodicis  brevis  est  tetas  et  rara  senectus. 
Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are  parum  vivices  ob  salacitatem 
*  short  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is  very  frequent,  as  Scoppius, 
in  Priapeis,  will  better  inform  you.  The  extremes  being  both  bad,  ^  the 
medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.  Some  are  better 
able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatick,  as  Hippocrates  in- 

•  Solvit  Vemti  nttonli  Tim  ImpcdiUm,  Ingentes  Iras  remittlt,  &c.  '  Multi  comltlales,  melancho- 

lid, Inunl,  hi^UB  Manx  solo  sanstl.  f  Si  omlttatur  co|tus,  contristat  et  plurimum  grsTSt  corpus  et 

■almtim.  ^  Nisi  certo  constet  nlmium  semen  ant  sangninem  caussam  case,  ant  amor  pneceaserit, 

ant,  Slc.  'Atbletls,  artbritids,  podagiids  nocet;  nee  opportuna  prodest,  nisi  fortUnis,  et  qui  mnlto 

•angnina  almndaat.    Idem  Scallger,  exerc.  269.    Turds  ideo  lucCatoribus  prohibitum.  i  De  sanlt. 

toend.llb.  1.  ^  Lib.  1.  ca.  7.    Exhaurit  enim  spirltus,  animnmque  debilltat.  >  Frigidis  et  sleds 

eorporibus  inlmldssima.  "■  Vcsd  Intra  satletatem,  imptgrum  esse  ad  laborem,  vltale  semen  conser- 

▼are.  *  Negultla  est,  qn»  te  non  sfadt  ease  senem.  '  VMe  Montanum,  Pet.  GodeMdum,  Amorum 

Ub.  2.  cap.  S.    Oirlosam  de  bk,  nam  et  mimemm  deSnlte  Tatanodistls,  nnkntque  sdatls  assifnail  smia 
ia.«e. 
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sinuateth,  some  strong  and  lustie,  well  fed  like  p  Hercules,  ^  Proculus  the  em- 
perour,  lusty  Lawrence,  ^  prostilmlum  femints,  Messalina  the  empress,  that 
by  philters,  and  such  kinde  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  *  inable 
themselves,  and  brag  of  it  in  the  end ;  confodi  multas  eniniy  occidi  vero 
paucas  per  ventrem  vidistiy  as  that  Spanish  ^  Celestina  merrily  said  :  others 
impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  constitution,  cannot  sustain  those  gymnicks  with* 
out  great  hurt  done  to  their  own  bodies ;  of  which  number  (though  they  be 
very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  for  the  most  part. 

Memb.  III. — Ayr  rectified.     With  a  digression  of  the  Ayr. 

As  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off  the  fist,  mounts  aloft, 
and  for  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  ayr,  still  soaring  higher  and 
higher,  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game  is 
sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoopes  upon  a  sudden ;  so  will  I,  having 
now  come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  ayre,  wherein  I  may  freely  expa- 
tiate and  exercise  myself  for  my  recreation,  a  while  rove,  wander  round  about 
the  world,  mount  aloft  to  those  eethereall  orbs  and  celestiall  spheres,  and  so 
descend  to  my  former  elements  again :  in  which  progress,  I  will  first  see  whe- 
ther that  relation  of  the  "  Frier  of  Oxford  be  true,  concerning  those  northern 
parts  under  the  pole,  (if  I  meet  obiter  with  the  wandering  Jew,  Elias  Artifex,  or 
Lucians  Icaromenippus,  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  such  4 
Euripes,  and  a  great  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  the  needle  in  the  com- 
pass still  to  bend  that  way,  and  what  should  be  the  true  cause  of  the  variation  of 
the  compass,  ^  is  it  a  magneticall  rock,  or  the  pole-star,  as  Cardan  will ;  or  some 
other  star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus;  or  a  magneticall  meridian,  as 
MauroUcus ;  vel  situs  in  vend  terra,  as  Agricola ;  or  the  nearness  of  the  next 
continent,  as  Cabeus  will ;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  Conim- 
bricenses,  Peregrinus,  contend  ;,why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  nortib,  other- 
wise not  ?  In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7  grad. 
by  and  by  12,  and  then  22.  In  the  Baltick  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  in  Finland, 
the  needle  runs  round,  if  any  ships  come  that  way,  though  ^  Martin  Ridley 
write  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  pole  will  be  hardly  forced  from  his  di- 
rection. Tis  fit  to  be  enquired  whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  as  1 1 
grad.  Lond.  variat,  alibi  36,  Sfc.  and,  that  which  is  more  prodigious,  the  varia- 
tion varies  in  the  same  place  :  now  taken  accurately,  'tis  so  much ;  after  a  few 
years,  quite  altered  from  that  it  was  :  till  we  have  better  intelligence,  let  our 
D.  Gilbert  and  Nicholas  '  Cabeus  the  Jesuite,  that  have  both  written  great  vo- 
lumes of  this  subject,  satisfie  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open  and 
navigable  by  the  pole  arctick,  and  which  is  the  likeHest  way,  that  of  Bartison 
the  Hollander,  under  the  pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  best ;  or  by 
fretum  Davies,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Whether  ^  Hudsons  discovery  be  true  of  a 
new  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Buttons  bay  in  50  degrees,  Hubberds  hope 
in  60 ;  that  of  v.t  ultra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roes  welcome  in  north-west  Fox, 
being  that  the  sea  ebbs  and  fiows  constantly  there  15  foot  in  12  houra ;  as  our 
'  new  cards  inform  us  that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  iland,  and  the  west- 
windes  make  the  nepe  tides  equall  to  the  spring,  or  that  there  be  anv  probability 
to  pass  by  the  straights  of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of  Tabin.  If 
there  be,  I  shall  soon  perceive  whether  •  Marcus  Polus  the  Venetians  nar- 

PThespUuUa  gcnuit.  <i  Vide  Lampridiuita,  vit.  ejus  4.  'Et  lanota  vlrU,  &c.  'Vld.  Miuld. 

cent.  8.  11.  Lemnium,  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  Catullttm  ad  Hypsithillam,  &c.  Ovid.  Eleg.  lib.  3.  et  6,  &c. 
Quot  Itinera  un&  nocte  confecisaent,  tot  coronas  ludicro  Deo  pota  'Hiphallo,  Maraie,  Hermc,  Priapo, 
donarent.  Cingemua  tibl  mentulam  coronis,  &c.  *  Pomoboscodid.  Gasp.  Barthii.  ■  Nich.  de  Lynna» 
dted  by  Mercator  in  his  Mi^.  *Mons.  Sloto.  Some  call  it  the  highest  hill  in  the  world,  next  Teneriffe 
In  the  Canaries.  Lat.  81.  «Cap.  26.  in  his  Treatise  of  magneticke  bodies.  «  L^  lib.  1.  cap.  28.  et  24. 
de  magnetici  philoaophlA,  et  lib.  3.  cap.  4.  7 1612.  •«.  Brigs,  his  Map,  and  Northwest  Fox.  •  Lib. 
2.  cap.  64.  de  nob.  ciVitat.    Qulnsay,  et  cap.  10.  de  Cambalu. 
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ration  be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu  ;  whether 
there  be  any  such  places,  or  that,  as  ^  Matth.  Riccius  the  Jesuite  hath  written, 
China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  king  of 
China  be  the  same  :  Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that 
new  Paquin,  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tartary ; 
*^ Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africk:  M.  Polus  Venetus  puts  him  in  Asia; 
^'the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperour  of  the  Abissines,  which  of 
old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  iBquator  in  Africk.  Whether 
*  Guinea  be  an  iland  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  ^Spaniards  dis- 
covery of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  M agellanica,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mer- 
curius  Britannicus,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his  of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likelihood 
it  may  be  so ;  for,  without  all  question,  it  being  extended  from  the  tropick  of 
Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctick,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate 
Zone,  cannot  chuse  but  yeeld  in  time  some  flourishing  kingdomes  to  suceeding 
ages,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done 
well  in  the  discovery  of  the  streights  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient 
passage  to  Mare  Pacificum ;  me  thinks  some  of  our  modem  Argonautes 
should  prosequute  the  rest.  As  1  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great 
bird  B  Rucke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Ara- 
bian Phoenix  described  by  '^Andricomius ;  see  the  pellicanes  of  ^gypt,  those 
Scythian  gryphes  in  Asia ;  and  afterwards  in  Africk  examine  the  fountains  of 
Nilus,  whether  Herodotus,  *  Seneca,  Plin.  lU).  5.  cap,  9.  Strabo,  lib,  5.  give  a 
true  cause  of  his  annuall  flowing,  J  Pagaphetta  discourse  rightly  of  it,  or  of 
Niger  and  Senega :  examine  Caiman,  ^Scaligers  reasons,  and  the  rest.  Is  it 
from  those  Etesian  winds,  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the 
Equator,  (for  Jordan  yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  mount  Libanus) 
or  from  those  great  dropping  perpetuall  showres,  which  are  so  frequent  to 
the  inhabitants  within  the  tropick s,  when  the  sun  is  verticall,  and  cause  such 
vast  inundations  in  Senega,  Maragnan,  Orenoque,  and  the  rest  of  those  great 
rivers  in  Zona  Tarriday  which  have  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times ; 
and  by  good  husbandry  and  policy,  hereafter  no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  popu- 
lous, as  well  tilled,  as  fruitful!  as  ^gypt  it  self,  or  Cauchinchina  ?  I  would  ob- 
serve all  those  motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed :  from  the 
moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  earths  motion,  which  Galileus,  in  the  fourth  dia- 
logue of  his  systeme  of  the  world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates ;  or 
winds,  as  ^some  will.  Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  mari  pacijico,  it  is 
scarce  perceived,  in  our  BriUsh  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Sea  so  violent  and  irregular,  and  diverse  ?  Why  the  current  in  that  Atlantick 
ocean  should  still  be  in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and 
why  they  come  sooner  than  go :  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
IncUan  ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  "Scaliger  discusseth,  they 
return  scarce  in  three  moneths,  with  the  same  or  like  windes :  the  continuall 
current  is  from  east  to  west.  Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pelion,  Olympus,  Ossa, 
Caucasus,  Atlas,  be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds, 
meteors,  uln  nee  aur€B  nee  venti  spirant,  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend 
dy  suddenly  very  often,  the  aire  is  so  subtile)  1250  paces  high,  according  to 
that  measure  of  Diceeerchus,  or  78  miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus 
Mazonius,  sec,  3.  et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Mount  Cau- 

k  Lib.  4.  ezpcd.  ad  Slow,  ca.  8.  et  lib.  6.  c.  18.      ■  M.  Polus,  In  A«i&,  Pretb.  Job.  memliiit.  Ub.  3.  cap.aO. 
'  Alhureslua  et  alU.  •  Lat.  10.  gr.  Aiut.  'Ferdinando  de  Qnir,  anno.  1612.  (  Alanim  penn» 

continent  in  longltndine  12  paaraa :  elepbantem  In  aublime  tollere  potest.    Polus,  1.  8.  c.  40.  ^  Lib.  2. 

Descript.  terro  sancte.  'Natur.  quaest.  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  iLlb.  de  reg.  Congo.  ^  Exercit.  47. 

1  See  M.  Carpenter's  Geography,  lib.  2.  cap. 6.  et  Bern.  Teleslus,  lib.  de  marl.  "Exercit.  52  de  marls 

motu  caussa)  iuTestigandv:  prima  reciprocationls,  secnnda  Tarletatis,  ttrtia  oeleiltatis,  qnarta  oessatlonls, 
quinta  privationis,  sexta  contrarletatis. 
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casus ;  and  as  ^^Blancanus  the  Jesuite  contends  out  of  Glayius  and  Nonius 
demonstrations  de  Crepuscullis  :  or  rather  32  stadiams,  as  the  most  receiyed 
opinion  is ;  or  4  miles,  which  the  height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendicularly 
exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is,  as  Scaliger 
holds,  1580  paces  (Exer,  38),  others  100  paces.  1  would  see  those  inner  parts 
of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  great  city  of  Manoa  or  Eldwado  in 
that  golden  empire,  where  the  highways  are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports)  as 
between  Madril  or  Valedolit  in  Spain  :  or  any  such  Amazones  as  he  relates,  or 
gigantical  Patagones  in  Chica;  with  that  miraculous  mountain  ^Ybouyapab 
in  the  northern  Brasile,  cujusjuyum  stemitur  in  aniaenissimamplaniHem,  &c. 
or  that  of  Pariacacca,  so  high  elevated  in  Peru.  PThe  pike  of  Teneriffhow 
high  is  it  ?  79  miles,  or  52,  as  Patricius  holds,  or  9  as  Sneiiius  demonstrates  in 
his  £ratosthenes :  see  that  Strang  ^Cirknickzerksey  lake  in  Camiola,  whose 
waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will  overtake  a  swift  horse- 
man, and  by  and  by,  with  as  incredible  celerity,  are  supped  up:  which  Lazius 
and  Wamerus  make  an  argument  of  the  Argonautes  sayling  under  g^und. 
And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  ''Esmellen  in  Muscovia,  qua  visitur  horrendo 
hiatu,  &c.  which,  if  any  thing  casually  falling  in,  makes  such  a  roaring  noise, 
that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine,  can  make  the  tike.  Such 
another  is  Gilbers  cave  in  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.  I  would  examine  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  see  where  and  how  it  exonerates  it  self,  after  it  hath  taken 
in  Volga,  laxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  rivers ;  at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or 
where?  What  vent  the  Mexican  lake  hath,  theTiticacan  in  Peru,  or  that 
circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  (of  which  Acosta,  /.  3.  c.  16)  hot  in  a 
cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty  foot  square, 
and  hath  no  vent  but  exhalation :  and  that  of  Mare  mortuum  in  Palestina,  of 
Thrasumene,  at  Perusium  in  Italy :  the  Mediterranean  it  self:  for,  from  the 
ocean,  at  the  straights  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetuall  current  into  the  Le- 
vant, and  so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxine  or  Black 
sea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nilus,  Padns,  Rhodanus,  &c.,  how  is  this 
water  consumed  ?  by  the  sun,  or  otherwise  ?  I  would  find  out,  with  Tlu- 
jan,  the  fountaines  of  Danubius,  of  Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids, Trajans  bridge,  Grotta  de  Sibylli,  LucuUus  fish-ponds,  the  temple  of 
Nidrose,  &c.  and,  if  I  could,  observe  what  becomes  of  swallowes,  storkes, 
cranes,  cuckowes,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  other  kinde  of  singing 
birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,  &c,  some  of  them  are  onely  seen  in  summer,  some 
in  winter ;  some  are  observed  in  the  *snow,  and  at  no  other  times :  each  have 
their  seasons.  In  winter,  not  a  bird  is  in  Muscovie  to  be  found ;  but, 
at  the  spring,  in  an  instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  them,  saith 
^Herbastein:  how  comes  it  to  pass?  do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesners 
Alpine  mice  ?  or  do  they  lye  hid  (as  ^Olaus  affirmes)  in  the  bottome  of  lakes 
and  riversy  spiritum  continentes  ?  often  so  found  by  fishermen  in  Poland  and 
Scandia^  two  together^  mouth  to  mouthy  wing  to  wing ;  andy  when  the  spring 
comes y  they  revive  again^  or  if  they  be  brought  into  a  stove y  or  by  the  fire 
side.  Or  do  they  follow  the  sun,  as  Peter  Martyr  legat.  BabylonicOy  1, 2) 
manifestly  convicts,  out  of  his  own  knowledge?  for,when  he  was  embassadour  in 
Egypt,  he  saw  swallowes,  Spanish  kites,  ^and  many  other  such  European 
birds,  in  December  and  January  very  iamiliarly  flying,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, about  Alexandria,  ubi  florida  tunc  arbores  ac  viridariay  or  lye  they 

■  Ub.  4e  czpUcatloiie  loconim  Mathem.  Aristot.  *  LaCt.  lib.  17.  cap.  16.  deacrip.  ocdd.  lad. 

F  Patritius  aattn  62  milea  In  heightii.  «  Lag«  aH!  Tocant.  Oaor.  Weraeraa.     Aque  tanU  ceterltatc 

erumpunt  et  abaerbentiir,  ut  expadito  eqatti  aditnm  InterchidaBt.  'Botaaardna,  de  Magia,  cap.  da 

PUapUa.  ■  In  campia  Lorken.  aolmn  viauntor  In  nite  {  at  nblnam  ren,  satate,  aniamno  ae  occnltant  ? 

Uanaea,  Pollt.  1. 1.  Jnl.  Belliua.  *  Statlm  Inamite  varaaylTS  atrepant  eoran  caotllanlB.  Maacovit.  oom- 
ment.  ■  lounergant  ac  ihuninlbua,  IvGnbaamia  per  hyeaMai  totam,  ftc  *  CiDteraaqae  toIoctm  Foatam 
hycme  adTenlente  e  noatrla  regionlbus  Europa^a  traaarolantea. 
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hid  in  caveSi  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or 
sea-cliffes,  ^as  Mr.  Carew  gives  out?  I  conclude  of  them  all,  for  my  part, 
as  'Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks :  whence  they  come,  whither  they 
goe,  iTicampertum  adhuc^  as  we  yet  know  not.  We  see  them  here,  some 
in  summer,  some  in  winter  :  their  coming  and  going  is  sure  in  the  night :  in 
the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storkes  meet  on  such  a  set  day,  he  that  comes 
last  is  torn  in  pieces ;  and  so  they  get  them  gon.  Many  strange  places, 
Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonnesi,  creekes,  havens,  promontories,  straights,  lakes, 
bathes,  rockes,  mountaines,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  bin  ruined 
or  swallowed,  battels  fought,  creatures,  sea-monsters,  remora,  &c.  minerals, 
vegetals.  Zoophites  were  fit  to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  that  of  ^^Herbastein  his  Tartar  lambe,  'Hector  Boethiu, 
goos-bearing  tree  in  the  Orchades,  to  which  Cardan  {lib,  7.  cap,  36.  de 
rerum  varietal,)  subscribes :  ^Vertomannus  wonderful!  palme,  that  ^fly  in 
Hispaniola,  that  shines  like  a  torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  see  to 
write ;  those  sphericall  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those 
like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c.  usually  found  in 
the  metall-mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  neer  Nokow  and 
Pallukie,  as  ^Munster  and  others  relate.  Many  nure  creatures  and  novel- 
ties each  part  of  the  world  affords :  amongst  the  rest  1  would  know  for  a 
certain  whether  there  be  any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius  in  his  comment  on 
Paracelsus  de  sanit,  tuend,  and  ^Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of 
Muscovie,  that^  inLucomoria,  a  province  in  Russia,  lye  fast  asleep  as  dead 
all  winter,  from  the  27  November,  lihe  frogges  and  swallowes,  benumbed 
with  coldy  but  about  the  24  of  April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  goe 
about  their  business,  I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander 
Picolomineus,  whether  the  earths  superficies  be  bigger  than  the  seas ;  or  that 
of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  superficies  of  all  water  is  even.  Search  the 
depth  and  see  that  variety  of  sea-monsters  and  fishes,  mare-maids,  sea-men, 
horses,  &c.  which  it  affords.  Or  whether  that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Bru- 
nus  scoffes  at,  that,  if  God  did  not  detain  it,  the  sea  would  overflow  the 
earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and  which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuite, 
in  his  interpretation  on  those  mathematicall  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly 
feares,  and  in  a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the 
sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth  shaU  be  covered 
with  waters ;  risum  teneatis,  amid  ?  what  the  sea  takes  away  in  one  place, 
it  adds  in  another.  Mee  thinks  he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in 
time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasses,  &c,  tnat  all-devouring  fire, 
omnia  devorans  et  conswnens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up  the  vast  ocean 
with  sands  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the  true  seat  of  that  terrestrial! 
*  Paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was,  whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his  gold ;  from 
Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonnesus,  as  Dominions 
Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others,  will.  I  would  censure  all 
PUnies,  Sohnus,  Strabos,  Sr.  John  Mandevils,  Olaus  Magnus,  Marcus 
Polus  lyes,  correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reforme  cosmographicall 
chartes,  and  rectifie  longitudes,  if  it  were  possible ;  not  by  the  compass,  as 
srme  dream,  with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magneticall  bodies,  cap,  43 : 

^  Suimy  of  Cornwall.  *  Porro  dc(min  qTionam  e  loco  Tenlant,  qno  w  conferant,  faicompertum,  ■dhoe } 
■gmen  Tenlentliuii,  dracendentittm,  at  gruum,  Teiilwe  oernimiu,  noctarnlB  oplnor  temporibus.  In  paten- 
tibus  Aaie  campis  oerto  die  congregant  m,  earn  qua  noyisaime  advenlt  lacerant,  Inde  avolant.  Cosmog.  1. 
4.  c.  126.         1  Comment.  Mnacor.         ■  Hiat.  Scot.  1.  1.  ■  Vertomannna,  1. 6.  c.  16.  mentloneth  a  tree 

that  bean  frnita  to  eat,  wood  to  bum,  bark  to  make  ropea,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oyl  and  sugar,  and  leavea 
aa  Ulea  to  cover  bouaea,  llowera  for  dothes,  ftc.  ^  Animal  inaectum  Cuaino,  ut  quia  legera  rel  acribere 

poaait  Bine  alterioa  <qpe  luminia.  *  Coonog.  lib.  1.  cap.  485.  et  Ub.  8.  cap.  1.  Haoent  ollaa  a  naturi  for- 

nataa,  e  terr&  eztmctaa,  aimilea  llUa  a  figolla  flictia,  coronaa,  placca  area,  et  omnea  anlmantJnm  apedca. 
'  Ut  aoleat  Unmdinea  et  ran»  pre  ftigorla  magnitudine  mori,  et  poatea,  redennte  Tere,  24  Aprilla  rcTivla. 
cere.       •  Vki.  Pereriuro,  In  Gen.  Cor.  a  Lapide,  et  alioa. 
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for,  as  Cabeus  {magnet,  philos.  lib.  3.  cap.  4.)  fully  resolves,  there  is  no  hope 
thence :  yet  I  would  observe  some  better  meanes  to  find  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  ^  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses,  Her- 
cules, ^Lucians  Menippus,  at  St.  Patrick's  purgatory^  atTrophoniusden,  Hecla 
in  Island,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  to  descend  and  see  what  is  done  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth ;   do  stones  and  metalls  grow  there  still  ?  how  comes  firre  trees  to  be 
B digged  out  from  tops  of  hills  as  in  our  mosses  and  marshes  all  over  Europe  ? 
How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish  bones,  shells,  beams,  iron-works,  many  fathomes 
under  ground,  and  anchors  in  mountains,  far  remote  from  all  seas?     **Anno 
1460,  at  Bema  in  Switzerland,  50  &thom  deep,  a  ship  was  dig*d  out  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  they  got  metall  ore,  in  which  were  48  carcasses  of  men  with  other 
merchandise.     That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hils,  Aristotle 
insinuates  in  his  meteors,  ^Pomponius  Mela  in  his  first  book,  c.  de  Numidid; 
and  familiarly  in  the  Alpes,  saith  J  Blancanus  the  Jesuite,  the  like  to  be  seen. 
Came  this  from  earth-quakes,  or  from  Noahs  floud,  as  Christians  suppose?  or 
is  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land  ?  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old,  me  moun- 
taines  of  Thessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  mountaines.    The  whole 
world,  belike,  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those  all-com- 
manding powers,  and  turned  inside  out,  as  we  do  hay-cocks  in  harvest,  top  to 
bottom,  or  bottom  to  top ;  or,  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the  world 
upon  his  center ;  that  which  is  under  the  Poles  now,  should  be  translated  to  the 
.£quinoctiall,  and  that  which  is  under  the  torrid  zone,  to  the  circle  Arctique 
and  Antarctique  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun ;  or, 
if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixed  star  a  sun,  with  his  compassing  planets 
(as  Brunus  and  Campanella  conclude),  cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one ;  or 
else,  of  our  old  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  them  best. 
To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  25000  miles  in  ^compass,  its  diameter  is  7000 
from  us  to  our  antipodes  ;  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space  ? 
What  is  the  center  of  the  earth  ?  is  it  pure  element  onely,  as  Aristotle  decrees, 
inhabited  (as  '  Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth  :  or 
with  fairies,  as  the  woods  and  water,  (according  to  him)  are  with  nymphes, 
or  as  the  aire  with  spirits  ?     Dionysiodorus,  a  mathematician  in  "*  Pliny,  that 
sent  a  letter  ad  superos  after  he  was  dead  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  to 
signifie  what  distance  the  same  center  was  from  the  superficies  of  the  same, 
viz.  42000  stadiums^  might  have  done  well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts. 
Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Virgil  in  his  iBneides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante, 
and  others,  poetically  describe  it,  and  as  msmy  of  our  divines  think  ?     In 
good  earnest,  Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Ambrosian  college 
in  Millan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno^  lib,  1.  cap.  47,  is  stifFe  in  this 
tenent :  'tis  a  corporeall  fire  tow,  cap,  5.  /.  2.  as  he  there  disputes.     What- 
soever  philosophers  writer  (saith  >*Surius)  there  be  certain  mouthes  of  hell y 
and  places  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  mens  saulsy  as  at  Hecla  in 
Island^  mhere  the  ghosts  of  dead  men  are  familiarly  seen,  and  sometimes 
talk  with  the  living.     Ood  would  have  such  visible  places^  that  mortal  men 
might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be  such  punishments  after  deaths 
and  learn  henc  to  fear  Ood.     Kranzius  {Dan.  hist.  lib.  2.  cap,  24)  sub- 
scribes to  this  opinion  of  Surius;  so  doth  Colerus,  cap.  12.  lib.  12.  lib  de 
immortal,  aninue  (out  of  the  authority,  belike  of  St.  Gregory,  Durand,  and 

*  In  NecyonumtiA,  Tom.  2.  r  FracMtoriaa,  lib.  de  ilmp.  Georgius  Memlft,  lib.  de  mem.    Jnlius 

Billlus,  ftc.  k  Simleni!!,  OrteUus.    Brachlls  centum  nib  terrft  reperta  eat,  in  quA  qoadraginta  octo 

cadavera  inenint,  anchoraB,  &c.  '  Plscet  et  conche  In  montiboa  reperiuntur.  i  Lib.  de  locla  Matbemat. 
Ariatot.  k  Or  plain,  aa  Patrictua  holda,  which  Auatin,  Lactanttna,  and  aome  othera,  held  of  old  aa  round 
aa  a  trencher.  >  Li.  de  Zilphia  et  Pygmaela.    They  penetrate  the  earth,  aa  we  do  the  aire.  ■  Lib.  3. 

c.  112.  ■Commentar.  ad  annum  1697.    Quidanld  dicaqt  philoaophi,  quifedam  aont  TWrtari  oatia,  et 

loca  { nntendia  animla  deatlnata,  ut  Hecla  raona,  «c.  nbl  mottuoram  aptritoi  Tiauntur,  Arc.  Totait  Dcua 
ezatare  talia  loca,  ut  cUacant  mortalea. 
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die  rest  of  the  schoolmen,  who  derive  as  much  from  iBtna  in  Sicily,  Lipara, 
Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous  Vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra  del  Fuego,  and- 
those  firequent  vulcanes  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  lib.  3.  cap,  24.  that 
fearful]  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an  especiall  argument  to  prove  it, 
^  where  lamentable  screeches  and  howlings  are  continually  heard,  which 
strike  a  terrour  to  the  auditors ;  fiery  chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring 
in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  divels  ordinarily  goe  in  and 
out.  Such  another  proofe  is  that  place  neer  the  pyramides  in  Egypt,  by  Cairo, 
as  well  to  confirm  this  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  PKommannus,  mirac, 
mort,  lib.  1.  cap,  38.  Camerarius,  oper.  sue.  cap,  37.  Bredenbachius,;9er«^. 
ter.  sanct.  and  some  others,  where  once  a  yeere  dead  bodies  arise  about  March, 
and  walk,  and  after  a  while  hide  themselves  again :  thousands  of  people  come 
yearly  to  see  them.  But  these  and  such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as 
fables,  illusions  of  spirits ;  and  they  will  have  no  such  locall  known  place, 
more  than  Styx  or  Phlegeton,  Plutos  court,  or  that  poeticall  infemus,  where 
Homers  soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &c.  to  which  they  ferried  over  in 
Ohardtts  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  compendiaria  ad  inferos . 
vuxy  which  is  the  shortest  cut,  (quia  nullum  d  mortuis  naulum  eo  loci  exposcunt, 
saith  ^Gerbelius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  Well,  then,  is  it 
hell,  or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine ;  Limbus  patrum,  as  Gallucius  will,  and  as 
Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it),  ''or  Ignatius  parler?  Virgil, 
sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg  (as  Aventitus,  anno  745,  relates)  by  Boni&icius 
bishop  of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes, 
(which  they  made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for),  and  so  by  that  means 
took  away  the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  heaven,  and  contradicted  that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius, 
that  held  the  earth  round  as  a  trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience 
more  largely  confute),  but  not  as  a  baU ;  and  Jerasalem,  where  Christ  died, 
the  middle  of  it ;  or  Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks  fained ;  because,  when 
Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loose,  to  fly  from  the  worlds  end  east  and  west,  they  met 
at  Delos.  But  the  scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by  our 
latter  divines;  Franciscus Hibera  (in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps.)  will  have  hell  a 
materiall  and  locall  fire  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter, 

as  he  defines  it  out  of  those  words  Exivit  sanguis  de  terrd .per 

stadia  mills  sexcenta,  Sfc.  But  Lessius  {lib.  I3.de  moribus  divinis,  cap.  24) 
will  have  this  locall  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with 
fire  and  brimstone ;  because,  asjie  there  demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically 
multiplyed,  will  make  a  sphere  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions 
of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot  square) ;  which  will  abundantly 
suffice,  cum  cerium  sit,  inquit,facid  subduetione,  non  futures  centies  mills 
milliones  damnandorum.  But,  if  it  be  no  materiall  fire  (as  Sco -Thomas, 
Bonaventure,  Soucinas,  Vossius,  and  others  argue  it  may  be)  there  or  else- 
where, as  Keckerman  disputes.  System,  Theol.  for  sure  somewhere  it  is : 
certum  est  alicubi,  etsi  definitus  drculus  non  assignetur.  I  will  end  the 
controversie  in  'Austin^s  words,  better  doubt  of  things  concealed,  than  to 
contend  about  uncertainties :  where  Abrahams  bosome  is,  and  hell  fire,  ^mx 
it  mansuetis,  d  contentiosis  nunquam,  invenitur ;  scarce  the  meek,  the  con- 
tentious shall  never  finde.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  *tis  the  fountain  of  metals, 
waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  aire  into  water,  which  springs  up 
in  severall  chinks,  to  moisten  the  ewnh%  superficies,  und  that  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion (as  Aristotle  holds;)  or  else  these  fountains  come  directly  from  the 

•  UU  0BiMVftbUef  cjulaotium  yocea  •udiuntur,  qme  audltoiibiu  horrorem  IncuUont  band  nlgarem,  ftc. 
P  Ex  tepalcils  ^>p«rent  menfle  Maitio,  et  runos  tab  teirun  le  absoondunt,  &c.  «  Deacript.  Onac.  Hb. 

S.  de  Palop.  '  Conclave  IgnatU.  ■  Mdhia  dnbitare  de  oocoltia,  quam  Utlgaie  de  Ineertla,  uU  flua. 

loartnfeniii  &c.       *  See  Dr.  RiynoldB  pnslect.  65.  in  Apoc. 
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sea,  by  ^secret  passages,  and  so  made  fresh  again,  by  running  throng  the 
bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  are  either  thick,  thin,  hot,  cold,  as  the  matter  or 
minerals  are  by  which  they  pass ;  or,  as  Peter  Martyr  Ocean.  Decad,  lib,  9) 
and  some  others  hold,  from  *  abundance  of  rain  that  fab,  or  from  that  ambient 
heat  and  cold,  which  alters  that  inward  heat,  and  so  per  consequene  the  gene- 
ration of  waters.  Or  else  it  may  be  full  of  winde,  or  sulphureous  innate  fire, 
as  our  meteorologists  enform  us,  which,  sometimes  breaking  out,  caoseth 
those  horrible  earUi-quakes,  which  are  so  frequent  in  these  dayes  in  Japan^ 
China,  and  oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.  Let  Lucians  Menippus  con* 
suit  with  or  aske  of  Tiresias,  if  you  will  not  beleeve  philosophers :  he  shall 
cleare  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a  second  voi^^. 

In  the  mean  time  let  ns  consider  of  that  which  is  sub  die,  and  finde  oat  a 
tnie  cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  accidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happen 
above  the  ground.  Whence  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct 
character  (as  it  were)  to  several  nations?  Some  are  wise,  subtil,  witty; 
others  dull,  sad,  and  heavy;  some  big,  some  little,  as  Tally  tie  FatOy  Plato  in 
Timeeo,  Vegetius,  and  Bodine  proves  at  large,  method,  cap,  6  ;  some  soft,  and 
some  hardy,  barbarous,  civill,  black,  dun,  white :  is  it  from  the  aire,  from  the 
soyle,  influence  of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why  doth  Africa  breed 
so  many  venemous  beasts,  Ireland  none  ?  Athen  owles,  Greet  none  ?  ^  Why 
hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  swallowes  (so  Pausanias  informeth  us)  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Greece  ?  '  Ithaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence  come 
this  variety  of  complections,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  ' metals,  peculiar 
ahnost  to  every  place  ?  Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  pro- 
per to  America  alone,  as  Acosta  demands,  lib.  4.  cap,  36  ?  were  they  created  in 
the  six  dayes,  or  ever  in  Noahs  Arke  ?  if  there,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and 
found  in  other  countries  ?  It  is  a  thing  (saith  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspence ; 
no  Greek,  Latine,  Hebrew,  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  differing  fh>m 
our  European  animals, as  an  egg  and  a  chesnut :  and,  which  is  more,kine,horseSy 
8heep,&c.  till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parta. 
How  comes  it  to  pass,that,  in  the  same  site,in  one  latitude,to  such  as  are/>«na?c2, 
there  should  be  such  difference  of  soyle,  complexion,  colour,  metall,  aire,  &e. 
The  Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about 
*  Caput  bonceSpei  are  blackemores,and  yet  both  alike  distant  fi-om  the  sequator : 
nay,  they  that  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  line  with  these  Negros,  as  about  the 
straights  of  Magellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  Johns 
country  in  ^Ethiopia  are  dun  ;  they  in  Zeilan  and  Malabar,  parallel  with  them, 
again  black :  Manamotapa  in  Africk,  and  St.  Thomas  isle  are  extreme  hot,  both 
under  the  line,  cole  black  their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peru  they  are  quite  oppo- 
site in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike  elevated. 
Mosco,  in  53  degrees  of  latitude,  extreme  cold ,  as  those  northern  countries  usu- 
ally are,  having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long :  and  in  52  deg.  lat.  some- 
times hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  in  Buttons  bay,  &c.  or  by  fits ;  and 
yet  ^England  neere  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist,  warme,  and 
more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France.     Is  it  the  sea  that 

•  As  they  come  from  the  lea,  lo  theyretum  to  the  ma  egaln  byeeoet  pMsagee,  at  hi  eU  Uketflieod  the 
Caspian  sea  rents  itself  into  the  Euxine  or  Ocean.  *  Seneca,  quaest.  lib.  cap.  d,  4, 5,  6,  7,  B,  9,  10, 11, 12, 
de  oattssts  aauanim  perpetuis.  «  In  lis  nee  pnUoe  hlnmdlnes  exchidnnt,  neque,  &c.  *  Th.  Ra- 

▼ennas,  lib.  de  vlt.  bom.  prorog.  ca.  ult.  7  At  Quito  in  Peru,  plus  auri  qnam  tcme  fodltar  in  anrlfo* 

dfnis.  ■  Ad  Caput  bonse  Spei  incole  sunt  nigerrimi.  Si  sol  caussa,  cur  non  Hispanl  et  Itali  seque 

nigri,  in  eAdem  latitudlne,  aeque  distantee  ab  ^Squatore,  hi  ad  Austnim,  ill!  ad  Boream  ?  qui  sub  Presby- 
tero  Johan.  habitant,  subfiisd  sunt,  in  Zeilan  et  Malabar  nigri,  eeque  distantea  ab  iEqnatore,  eodemque 
ceeli  parallelo :  sed  hoc  magls  mirarl  quls  possit,  tn  totft  AmericA  nusquam  nlgroe  inreniri,  pneter  paucoa  in 
loco  Quareno  ilUs  dicto  :  qn»  h«\Jns  colons  cauaaa  eflSicicna,  ccelive  an  teme  qualitas,  an  sou  propnetaa,  aut 
ipsorum  hominom  InnaU  ratio,  aut  omnia  ?    Orteliua,  in  AfiicA,  Theat.  *  iU^  quocnnqoe  aanl  tem- 

pore temperatiaslma.  Ortel.  Multaa  GalliA  et  Italie  regtonea,  moUi  tepore,  et  benigM  quAdam  temperie, 
prorsus  antecellit.    Jovius. 
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caiueth  this  differ^ce,  and  th«  aire  that  cQmea  from  it?  Why  th^n  i9  >*l9ter 
80  cold  neere  the  Eiuune,  Pontus,  Bitbyaiii,  and  all  Thr^e?  frigida$  rfigume^ 
Maginus  calls  them ;  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42,  which  should  be  hot. 
^Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so  cold  in 
July,  that  our  ^Englishmen  could  hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga,  in 
46  lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  ourp. 
New  England,  and  the  island  of  Camlniall  Colchos,  which  that  poble  gentle^ 
man  M''.  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  Junior,  describes  in  his  Golden  Fleece,  is  in 
the  same  latitude  with  little  Britaine  in  France ;  and  yet  their  winter  begins 
not  till  January,  their  spring  till  May ;  which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of 
an  astrologer :  is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  malting  of  ice  and  snow  dis* 
solved  within  the  circle  arctick ;  or  that  the  aire,  being  thick ,  is  longer  before 
it  be  warm  by  the  sun  beams,  and,  once  heated,  hke  ^  oven,  will  keep  it  self 
from  cold?  Our  climes  breed  lice :  'Hungary  and  Ireland  mal^  audiunt  in 
this  kinde ;  come  to  the  Azores,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  aire  they  are  instantly 
consumed,  and  all  our  European  vermine  almost,  saith  Ortelius.  Sgypt  is 
watred  with  Nilus  not  far  from  the  sea ;  and  yet  there  it  ^eldome  of  never  ra4ns : 
Rhodes,  an  iland  of  the  same  nature,  yeeids  not  a  cloud :  and  yet  our  ilands 
ever  dropping  and  inclining  to  rain.  The  Atlantipk  ocean  is  still  subject  to 
storms,  but  in  Del  Zur»  or  Man  />ac|/f<o,  seldome  or  never  apy.  Is  k  from 
topick  stars,  upertio  pwtarum,  in  the  dodecatemories  or  constellations,  the 
moons  mansions,  such  aspects  of  {daaets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  ayre,  or 
thick  ayre,  which  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ?  Bodin 
relates  of  a  Portugal  embassadour,  that,  coming  from  ^Lisbon  to  'D^nt^ick  in 
Spruce,  found  greater  heat  thene  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de 
Sylvia,  legat  to  Philip  3  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Spahan  in  Persia,  1619,  in 
his  letter  to  the  marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mentioan  of  greater  cold  in  Spahan, 
whose  lat.  is  31  gr.  than  ever  he  felt  m  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
torrid  zone  was  by  oux  predecessoirs  held  to  be  inhabitable,  but  by  our  modem 
travellers  found  to  be  most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moist- 
ening showers,  the  brise  and  cooUng  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  '* Acosta  deacribes, 
most  pleasant  and  fertile.  Arica  in  Chili  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest 
places  that  ever  the  sun  shined  on,  Olympus  terrm,  an  heaven  on  earth :  how 
incomparably  do  some  extoll  Mexjco  in  Nova  Hispania,  Peru,  Brasile,  &o.  ? 
in  some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and  still  in  the  same 
latitude.  Many  times  we  finde  great  diversity  of  aire  in  the  same  ^country,  by 
reason  of  the  site  to  seas,  hills,  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the 
like ;  as,  in  Spain,  Arragon  is  aspera  4t  sicca,  harsh  and  evill  inhabited ;  Es- 
tramadura  is  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains, 
Andaluzia  another  paradise.  Valence  a  most  pleasant  aire,  a^d  continually 
green;  so  is  it  about  JGranado,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other, 
continuall  snow  to  be  seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses 
in  the  Alpes  are  three  quarters  of  the  yeer  covered  with  snow,  who  knows 
not  ?  That  Tenarifia  is  so  cold  at  the  top,  extreme  hot  at  the  bottoose :  Mobs 
Atlas  in  Africk,  Libanus  in  Palssstina,  with  mapy  such,  tantos  inter  ardores 
Jidos  nivibus,  '^ Tacitus  calls  them,  and  Radzivilius  (epist,  2./o/.27)  yeeids  it 
to  be  iisur  hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy :  'tis  true;  but  they  are  highly 
elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold,  ob  paucam  solarium 
radiorum  refractionem^  as  Serrarius  answers,  com.  in  3.  cap.  Josua,  qumst.  5. 
Abulensis,  qtiast.  37.     In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  kings  palace  m  Escu- 

^  Lot.  45  Danabii.       *  Qoerin,  lat.  40.        '  In  Sir  FVa.  Dnkes  volaipe.        *  Lanthu,  orat.  contia  Huo- 
garoa.  '  liabon,  lat.  38.  f  Dantiick,  lat.  64.  ^  De  nat.  noyl  orbia,  lib.  1,  cap.  9.    SuarlMimua 

omniiun  lociu»  &c.       '  The  aame  variety  of  weather  I<od.  CriiloclaivliDe  obfMTia  betwixt  Ui^  aad  .Alx  not 
fkr  distant.    Descript.  Belg.       i  Magin.  Quadoa.       ^  Hlat.  lib.  6. 
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riall,  the  aire  is  most  temperate,  by  reason  of  a  cold  blast  which  comes  from 
the  snowie  mountains  of  Sierra  de  Cadamara  hard  by,  when  as  in  Toledo  it 
is  very  hot :  so  in  all  other  countries.  The  causes  of  these  alterations  are  com- 
monly by  reason  of  their  neerness  (I  say)  to  the  middle  region  :  but  this  diver- 
sity of  aire,  in  places  equally  site,  elevated,  and  distant  from  the  pole,  can 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity  of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  which  is  so  familiar 
with  us.   With  Indians,  every  where,  the  sun  is  equally  distant,  the  same  ver- 
tical! stars,  the  same  irradiations  of  planets,  aspects  alike,  the  same  neerness 
of  seas,  the  same  superficies,  the  same  soyl,  or  not  much  different.     Under 
the  JEquator  it  self,  amongst  the  Sierras,  Andes,  Lanes,  as  Herrera,  Laet,  and 
'Acosta  contend,  there  is  tarn  mirabUis  et  inopinata  varietaSy  such  variety  of 
weather,  ut  merito  exerceat  ingenia,  that  no  philosophy  can  yet  finde  out  the 
true  cause  of  it.     When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  saith 
™Acosta,  within  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  as  about  La-Plate,  and  yet  hard  by 
at  Potosa,  in  that  same  altitude,  mountainous  alike,  extreme  cold  ;  extreme  hot 
in  Brasile,  &c.  kic  e^o,  saith  Acostai,  pkilosophiam  Arisiotelis  meteorologicam 
vekementer  irrisi,  cum,  SfC.  when  the  sun  comes  neerest  to  them,  they  have 
great  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  great  store  of  rain,  snow,  and 
the  foulest  weather ;  when  the  run  is  verticall,  their  rivers  over- flow,  the  morn- 
ing fair  and  hot,  noon  day  cold  and  moist :  all  which  is  opposite  to  us.     How 
comes  it  to  pass?    Scaliger  (pottices  /.  3.  c.  16)  discourseth  thus  of  this  sub- 
ject.    How  comes,  or  wherefore  is  this  temeraria  siderum  dispositioj  this  rash 
placing  of  stars,  or,  as  Epicurus  will,  fortuUay  or  accidentall  ?    Why  are  some 
Dig,  some  Httle?  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  site  in  the  heavens, 
and  set  so  much  out  of  order?     In  all  other  things.  Nature  is  equal],  propor- 
tionable, and  constant;  there  h^justcs  dimensiones,  et  prudens partium  dis- 
positioy  as  in  the  fabrick  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  members  are  cor- 
respondent ;  cur  nan  idem  coelo,  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  ?     Why  are  the 
heavens  so  irregular,  neque  paribus  molibuSytieque  paribus  intervallis  ?  whence 
is  this  difference  ?     Diver sos  (he  concludes)  efficere  locorum  Genios,  to  make 
diversity  of  countries,  soils,  maners,  customs,  characters  and  constitutions 
among  us,  ut  quantum  vicinia  ad  charitatem  addat,  sidera  distrahant  ad 
pemiciem ;  and  so  by  this  means  fluvio  vel  monte  distincti  sunt  dissimiles, 
the  same  places  almost  shall  be  distinguished  in  maners.     But  this  reason  is 
weak,  and  most  unsufiicient.    The  fixed  stars  are  removed,  since  Ptolomies 
times,  26  gr.  from  the  first  of  Aries ;  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site 
varies,  so  should  countries  vary,  and  divers  alterations  would  follow.     But  this 
we  perceive  not;  as,  in  Tullies  time,  with  us  in  Britain,  ccelum  visufoedum,  et  in 
quo  facile  generantur  nubes,  Sfc,  'tis  so  still.    Wherefore  Bodine  (  Theat,  nat, 
lib.  2)  and  some  others  will  have  these  alterations  and  effects  immediately  to 
proceed  from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domineer  in  several! 
places ;  they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  ruins,  tempests, 
great  winds,  floods,  &c.   The  philosophers  of  Conimbra  will  refer  this  diversity 
to  the  influence  of  that  empyrean  heaven :  for  some  say  the  excentricity  of  the 
sun  is  come  neerer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemies  time ;  the  vertue  therefore  of 
all  the  vegetals  is  decayed ;  "men  grow  less,  &c.     There  are  that  observe  new 
motions  of  the  heavens,  new  stare, /7a /an/ta  «rftfra,comets,  clouds,  (call  them 
what  you  will)  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  Austrian  planets  lately  detect- 
ed, which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go,  rise  higher  and  lower,  hide  and 
shew  themselves  amongst  the  fixed  stars,  amongst  the  planets,  above  and  be- 
neath the  moon,  at  set  times,  now  neerer,  now  farther  off,  together,  asunder ;  as 
he  that  plaies  upon  a  sagbut,  but  pulling  it  up  and  down,  alters  hb  tones  and 

>Llb.  11.  c^.  7.  ■  Lib.  2.  cap.  9.    Cur  Potom  «t  Plata,  nrbes  in  tam  tenul  interviUo,  atnque  moo. 

toaa.  Sic.  ■  Terra  roaloa  bominet  nanc  aducat,  atqua  puaiUoa. 
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tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undiscemed ;  and  from 
those  motions  proceed  (as  they  coaceive)  divers  alterations.  Clavius  conjec- 
tures otherwise :  but  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus  in  Coele-Syria 
is  a  **  paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters ;  in  promptu  caussa  est ;  and 
the  desarts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rockes,  rolling  seas  of  sands,  and  dry 
mountaines ;  quod  inaquosa^  (saith  Adricomius)  monies  habens  asperoSj  sax^ 
osoSy  pracipiiesy  horroris  et  mortis  speciem  prce  se  ferentes,  uninhabitable 
therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  greene  trees,  plants  and  fruits,  a 
vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  manured  ;  *tis  evident. 
Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lyes  all  along  to  the  north.  But  why  should  it  be 
so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there  never  rain  ?  Why  should  those  p  Etesian  and  north- 
eastern winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in  some  places, 
at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-dayes  only :  here  perpetual  drought, 
there  dropping  showres ;  here  foggy  mists,  there  a  pleasant  aire ;  here  ^  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  yeare,  there 
open  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite  is  to 
be  found  ?  Sometimes  (as  in  ^  Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the  moun tames  it  is  hot, 
on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there  winde,  with  infinite  such.  Fromundus,  in  his 
Meteors,  will  excuse  or  salve  all  this  by  the  suns  motion :  but  when  there  is  such 
diversity  to  such  as  periceci,  or  very  neare  site,  how  can  that  position  hold  ? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors  ?  that  it  should  rain 
'stones,  frogs,  mice,  &c.  rats,  which  they  call  lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are 
manifestly  observed  (as  *  Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and 
fall  with  some  feeculent  showres,  and,  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that 
is  green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts  ;  about  Fez  in  Barbary  there 
be  infinite  swarmes  in  their  fields  upon  a  sudden :  so  at  Aries  in  France, 
1553,  the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief;  all  their  grass  and  fruits 
were  devoured  ;  magnd  incolarum  ctdmiratione  et  constematione  (as  Valleri- 
bla,  obser,  med,  lib,  1.  obser,  1.  relates)  caelum  subito  obumbrabant^  Sfc,  he 
concludes,  "it  could  not  be  from  naturall  causes;  they  cannot  imagine 
whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven.  Are  these  and  such  creatures,  com, 
wood,  stones,  worms,  wooll,  blood,  &c.  lifted  up  into  the  middle  region  bv 
the  sun  beams,  as  ^  Paracelsus  the  physician  disputes,  and  hence  let  rail  with 
showres,  or  there  ingendred  ?  ^Cornelius  Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are 
there  conceived  by  celestiall  influences :  others  suppose  they  are  immediately 
from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and  illusions  of  spirits,  which  are 
princes  of  the  ay  re ;  to  whom  Bodin  (lib,  2.  Theat,  Nat.)  subscribes.  In 
fine,  of  meteors  in  generall,  Aristotles  reasons  are  exploded  by  Bernardinus 
Telesius,  by  Paracelsus,  his  principles  confuted,  and  other  causes  assigned, 
sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so  expert,  that  they  can 
alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  pleasure,  make  perpetuall  motions,  not 
as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Peregrinus,  by  some  magneticall  vertue,  but  by  mixture 
of  elements ;  imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  seas  ebbing 
and  flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what 
not  ?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensis,  and  Kepler,  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that 
no  meteors,  cloudes,  fogges,  'vapours,  arise  higher  than  50  or  80  miles,  and 
all  the  rest  to  be  purer  aire  or  element  of  fire  :  which  ^  Cardan,  'Tycho,  and 
*John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many  other  arguments, 
there  is  no  such  element  as  fire  at  all.     If,  as  Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be 

•  NaT.  1. 1,  c.  5.  p  Strabo.  «  At  under  the  nquator  in  many  parts,  ahowrea  here  at  aocb  a  time, 

wiiidei  at  such  a  time,  the  brise  they  call  It.         '  Ferd.  Coitealus,  lib.         Norus  orbia  inscript.        ■  Lapi> 
datum  est.    Livie.  *  Cosmog.  lib.  4.  ca.  22.    He  tempestatibus  deddunt  k  nubibus  faiculentis,  depas* 

cnninrque  more  locustanim  omnia  vlrentla.  *  Hort.  Genial.    An  k  tent  sursum  rapiuntnr  k  solo,  ite* 

ruirqae  cam  pluviis  praedpitantur  ?  &c.  *Tam  omkioaus  proventoa  in  naturales  canssaa  refeni  vis 

rDtctt.       «  Coamog.  c  6.        '.Cardan  saltli  vapours  rise  288  milea  tram  tha  earth,  Eratoathap—  48  milaa. 
Ds  subtil.  1.  3.  •  In  progymnaa.  •  Vrmtat,  ad  Eadid.  Catop. 
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distant  from  us  50  and  60  semi-diameters  of  the  earth :  and  as  Peter  Nonius 
will  have  it,  the  aire  be  so  august,  what  proportion  is  there  betwixt  the  other 
three  elements  and  it?  to  what  use  serves  it?  it  is  full  of  spirits  which  in- 
habit it,  as  the  Par^elsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  higher  the  more  noble, 
*ftill  of  birds,  or  a  meer  vacuum  to  no  purpose  ?  It  is  much  controverted  be- 
twixt Tycho  Brahe  And  Christopher  Rotman  the  Lantsgrave  of  Hessias  mathe- 
matician, in  their  Astronomical  Epistles,  whether  it  be  the  same  diaphanum, 
deemess,  matter  of  aire  and  heavens,  or  two  distinct  essences  ?  Christopher 
Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunus,  with  many  other  mathematicians,  con- 
tend it  is  the  same,  ^d  one  matter  throughout,  saving  that  the  higher  still,  th^ 
purer  it  is,  and  more  subtile ;  as  they  iinde  b^  experience  in  the  top  of  some 
nills  in  ^America  :  if  a  man  ascend,  he  fidnts  instantly  for  want  of  thicker  ayre 
to  refHgerate  the  heart.  Acosta  (/.  3.  c.  9)  calls  this  mountain  Periacaca  in 
Peru :  it  makes  men  cast  and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of 
those  Andes  do  in  the  desarts  of  Chila  for  500  miles  together,  and,  for  extre- 
mity of  cold,  to  lose  their  fingers  and  toes.  Tycho  will  have  two  distinct  mat- 
ters of  heaven  and  ayre ;  but  to  say  truth,  with  some  small  qualification,  they 
have  one  and  the  self  same  opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ; 
that  it  is  not  hard  and  impenetrable,  as  Peripateticks  hold,  transparent,  of  a 
quinta  essentia,  ^but  that  it  is  penetrable  and  soft  as  the  ayre  it  self  is^  and 
that  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the  ayre,  fishes  in  the  sea.  This  they 
prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and  otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho 
stifly  oppose)  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aristotle  teacheth,  in  the  aeriall  re- 

S'on,  of  an  hot  and  dry  exhalation,  and  so  consumed ;  but,  as  Anaxa^ras  and 
emocritus  held  of  old,  of  a  celestiall  matter :  and  as  'Tycho,  'Helisceus 
Roeslin,  Thaddeus  Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Fracastorius,  demonstrate  by 
their  progress,  parallaxes,  refractions,  motions  of  the  planets,  (which  enterfeire 
and  cut  one  anothers  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then  lower,  as  $ ,  amongst  the  rest, 
which  sometimes,  as  >  Kepler  confirms  by  his  own  and  Tychos  accurate  obser- 
vations, comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  G ,  and  is  again  eflsoons  aloft  in  Ju- 
piters  orbe)  and  ''other  sufficient  reasons,  far  above  the  moon  :  exploding  in 
the  mean  time  that  element  of  fire,  those  fictitious  first  v^atty  movers,  those 
heavens  I  mean  above  the  firmament,  which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  Imola,  Patri- 
cius,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  affirm ;  those  monstrous  orbes  of  eccentricksy 
and  eccentre  epicycles  deserentes ;  which  howsoever  Ptolomy,  Alhasen,  Vi- 
tellio,  Purbachius,  Maginus,  Clavius,  and  many  of  their  associates  stiffly 
maintain  to  be  reall  orbes,  excentrick,  concentrick,  circles  eequant,  &c.  are 
absurd  and  ridiculous.  For  who  is  so  mad  to  think,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetrable  and  hard, 
as  they  fain,  adde  and  substract  at  their  pleasure  ?  *  Maginus  makes  eleven 
heavens  subdivided  into  their  orbes  and  circles,  and  all  too  little  to  serve 
those  particular  appearances :  Pracastorius,  72  homocentricks  :  Tycho 
Brahe,  Nicholas  Ramerus,  Helisceus  Roeslin,  have  peculiar  hypotheses  of 
their  own  inventions ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknow- 
ledge, as  we  admit  of  e^quators,  tropicks,  colures,  circles,  arctique  and  an- 
tarctique,  for  doctrines  sake  (though  Ramus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary) 
they  will  have  them  supposed  onely  for  method  and  order.  Tycho  hath 
fained  I  know  not  how  many  subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.  to 

^  Maaacodiatc,  birds  that  live  continually  in  the  ayre,  and  are  never  aeen  on  ground  Imt  dead.  See 
Ulyaeei  Aldrovand.  Omithol.  Seal,  exerc.  cap.  229.  *  Laft.  descrip.  Amer.  '  Epiat.  Ub.  1.  p.  8S.  ^z 
<|iilbiis  constat  nee  dlTeraa  aMs  et  aetheris  diaphaiia  esse,  nee  refracUones  aliunde  qnam  a  craaso  aft« 
eanssari. — ^Non  dura  atit  Impenla,  sed  Uqvlda,  snbtllls,  motnlqtie  planetanim  flidle  oedens.  •  In  Pro* 


plaoetamm,  three  abore  the  Urmament,  which  all  wise  men  r^|ect. 
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calculate  and  express  the  moons  motion  :  but,  when  aU  is  done,  as  a  suppo- 
sition, and  no  otherwise;  not  (as  he  holds)  hard,  impenetrable,  subtile, 
transparent,  &c.  or  making  musick,  as  Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and 
Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but  still  quiet,  liqu^,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deliver,  and  no  lets,  it  were 
not  amiss,  in  this  aereall  progress,  to  make  wings,  and  fly  up;  which  that  Turk, 
in  Busbequius,  made  his  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  beleeve  he  would 
perform,  and  some  new-fangled  wits,  me  thinks,  should  some  time  or  other 
iinde  out :  or  if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a  Galilies  glass,  or  Icaromenippus 
wings  in  Lucian,  command  the  spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done 
amongst  them  :  whether  there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by 
reason  of  cethereall  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea  1572,  that  in  Cygno  1600,  that 
in  Sagittarius,  1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no  means  Jul.  Ceesar  la  Galla, 
that  Italian  philosopher,  (in  his  physicall  disputation  with  Gralileus,  de  phcBno- 
ntenis  in  orhe  Lnrus,  cap,  9)  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created  ah  iniiiOy 
and  shew  themselves  at  set  times ;  and,  as  J  Helisseus  Rc&slin  contends,  have 
poles,  axeltrees,  circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.  For  non  pereunt^ 
sed  minuuntur  et  disparenty  ^  Blancanus  holds ;  they  come  and  g^  by  fits, 
casting  their  tailes  still  from  the  sun :  some  of  them,  as  a  burning  glass  pro- 
jects tne  sun  beams  from  it ;  though  not  alwaies  neither ;  for  sometimes  a  comet 
casts  his  taile  from  Venus,  as  Tvcho  observes ;  and,  as  ^  Heliaosus  Roeslin  of 
some  others,  from  the  moon,  with  little  stars  about  them,  ad  stupor  em  astro* 
nomorum ;  cum  multis  aliis  in  ccelo  miraculiSj  all  which  argue,  with  those 
Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that  the  heaven  of  the  planets  is 
indistinct,  pure  and  open,  in  which  the  planets  move  certis  legihus  ac  metis. 
Examine  likewise,  an  caelum  sit  coloratum  ?  Whether  the  stars  be  of  that  big" 
ness,  distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in  °*  number,  1026,  or  1725,  as 
J.  Bayerus ;  or,  as  some  Rabbins,  29000  myriades ;  or,  as  Galilie  discovers 
by  his  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via  lactea,  a  confused  light  of  small  stars, 
like  so  many  nailes  in  a  door :  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those  12000  isles  of  the 
Maldives,  in  the  Indie  ocean  ?  whether  the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth 
sphere  be  18  times  bigger  than  the  earth;  and,  as  Tycho  calculates,  14000 
semidiameters  distant  from  it?  Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbes, 
as  Aristotle  delivers ;  or  so  many  habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus  ?  whether 
they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from  the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius 
discourseth  ?  An  ague  distent  d  centro  mundi  ?  Whether  light  be  of  their 
essence ;  and  that  light  be  a  substance  or  an  accident  ?  whether  they  be  hot 
by  themselves  or  by  accident  cause  heat  ?  whether  there  be  such  a  precision 
of  the  eequinoxes,  as  Copernicus  holds,  or  that  the  eighth  sphere  move? 
An  bene  philosophentur  R,  Bacon,  et  J.  Dee,  Aphorism,  de  multiplicatione 
specierum?  Whether  there  be  any  such  images  ascending  with  each  decree 
of  the  Zodiack  in  the  east,  as  Aliacehsis  feignes  ?  An  aqua  super  caelum  r  as 
Patritius  and  the  Schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline  °  watry  heaven,  which  is  •cer- 
tainly to  be  understood  of  that  in  tne  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if  at 
Noahs  floud  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  an  hundred  yeeres 
falling  down  to  us,  as  p  some  calculate.  Besides,  an  terra  sit  animata  ? 
which  some  so  confidently  beleeve,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroes,  from 
which  all  other  souls  of  men,  beasts,  divels,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived, 
and  into  which  again,  after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timeeus, 
Plotinus  in  his  Enneades,  more  largely  discusse,  they  return  (See  Chalcidius 

J  Theor.  nom.  coelett.  Meteor.  ^  Ub.  de  tkhrid  mandl.  >  Lib.  de  Comeds.  ■  An  tit  crax 

ct  nnbecoU  in  cceUi  ad  Polum  AnUrctlcttm,  quod  ex  CorsaUo  refert  Patritlui.  "  OUbertiM  Orinaus. 

•  See  Uki>  diicaeeed  in  Str  Walter  Ralelghs  history,  in  Zanch.  ad  Caamaa.  p  VId.  Frounadvnw  de  Me- 

teoria,  Ub.  6.  artic.  6.  et  Lanabergtam. 
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and  Bennius,  Platos  commentators)  as  all  philosophical  matter,  in  materiam 
primam.     Keplerus,  Patritius,  and  some  other  neotericks  have  in  part  revived 
this  opinion :  and  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel,  or  intelligence 
to  animate  or  move  it,  &c.  or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters  of 
less  moment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earths  motion,  now  so 
much   in  question :  Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old, 
Democritus,  and  many  of  their  schoUers.     Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Fasca- 
rinus,  a  Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have  Job  to  insinuate 
as  much,  cap,  9.  ver,  4.     Qui  commovet  terram  de  loco  suo,  Sfc,  and  that  this 
one  place  of  Scripture  makes  more  for  the  earths  motion,  than  all  the  other 
prove  against  it;  whom  Pineda  confutes,  most  contradict.     Howsoever,  it  is 
revived  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  supposition,  as  he  confesseth 
himself  in  the  Preface  to  Pope  Nicholas,  but  now  maintained  in  good  earnest 
by  ^  Calcagninus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileus,  Campa- 
nella,  and  especially  by  ^  Lansbergius,  nature  rationi,  et,  veritati  consenta" 
neum,  by  Origanus,  and  some  *  others  of  his  followers.      For,  if  the  earth  be 
the  center  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the  most  received 
opinion  is,  which  they  call  inordinatam  coelidispositionem^  though  stifly  main- 
tained by  Tycho,  Ptolomseus,  and  their  adherents,  ^«m  tile  furor  ?  &c.  what 
fury  is  that,  saith  ^  D'.  Gilbert,  satis  animoscj  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  shall  drive 
the  heavens  about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  24  hours,  when  as 
every  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  eequator,  must  needs  move(so  "Clavius 
calculates)  176660  in  one  246^^  part  of  an  houre :  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow 
must  goe  seven  times  about  the  earth,  whilest  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if 
it  keep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth  1884  times  in  an  houre ;  which  is 
supra  humanam  cogitationem ,  beyond  human  conceit :  Ocyor  et  jaculoy  et 
ventos  (Bquante  sagittd,     A  man  could  not  ride  so  much  ground,  going  40 
miles  a  day,  in  2904  yeeres,  as  the  firmament  goes  in  24  houres ;  or  so  much 
in  203  yeeres,  as  the  said  firmament  in  one  minute  ;  quod  incredibile  videtur : 
and  the  ^'pole  star,  which  to  our  thinking  scarce  moveth  out  of  his  place,  goeth 
a  bigger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  the  diameter 
of  the  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20000  semidiameters  of  the  earth  from  us,  with 
the  rest  of  the  fixed  stara,  as  Tycho  proves.     To  avoid  therefore  these  impossi- 
bilities, they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the  sun  immovable  in  the 
center  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  center  of  the  moon,  alone,  above  $ 
and  9  9  beneath  T? ,  %,  ^ ,  (or,  as  ^  Origanus  and  others  wil,  one  single  mo- 
tion of  the  earth,  still  placed  in  the  center  of  the  world,  which  is  more  pro- 
bable) a  single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thousand 
yeeres ;  and  so  the  planets,  Satume  in  30  yeeres  absolves  his  sole  and  proper 
motion,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.  and  so  salve  all  appearances  better  than 
any  way  whatsoever:  calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  laium^ 
direct,  stationary,  retrogade,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles,  intricate, 
eccentricks,  &c,  reciius  commodiusgue  per  unicum  motum  terrcR,  saith  Lans- 
bergius,  much  more  certain  than  by  those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables, 
which  are  grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.     And  'tis  true,  they  say, 
according  to  optick  principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so 
indeed  answer  to  their  magnitudes  and  orbes,  and  come  neerest  to  mathe- 
maticall  observations,  and  precedent  calculations ;  there  is  no  repugnancy  to 
physicall  axiomes,  because  no  penetration  of  orbes :  but  then,  between  the 
sphere  of  Satume  and  the  firmament,  there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast' space, 

4  PecuUari  Ubello.  '  Comment,  in  rootum  teme  Mlddlebergl,  IffflO.  4.  •  Pecnliui  Ubello.  *  See 
M.  Carpenters  Geogr.  cap.  4.  lib.  1.  Campanella  et  Origanus  prtef.  Epbemer.  where  Scripture  places  are 
answend.  *  De  Magnete.  Comment.  In  3.  cap.  sphser.  Jo.  de  Sacr.  Bosc.  *  Dist.  8.  gr.  l>  • 

Polo.  *  Pnef.  Ephem.  *  Which  may  be  fUll  of  planets*  perhaps,  to  ns  unseen,  as  those  about 
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or  distance  (7000000  semidiameteis  of  the  earth,  as  Tycho  calculates)  void  of 
stars  :  and  besides,  they  do  so  inhance  the  bigness  of  the  stars,  enlarge  their 
circuit,  to  salve  those  ordinary  objections  of  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of 
the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration  of  the  poles,  elevation  in  severall  places  or  lati- 
tude of  cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  mans  eye  were  in  the  firmament^ 
he  should  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annuall  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would 
still  appear  punctum  indivisibilef  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same 
bigness)  that  it  is  quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out 
as  absurd  as  disproportionall  (so  some  will),  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  suns 
swiil  motion  of  heavens.     But  hoc  positOy  to  grant  this  their  tenent  of  the 
earths  motion ;  if  the  earth  move,  it  is  a  planet  and  sliines  to  them  in  the 
moon,  and  to  the  other  planetary  inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us 
upon  the  earth :  but  shine  she  doth,  as.Galilie,  y  Kepler,  and  others  prove ; 
and  then,  per  consequens^  the  rest  of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the 
moon ;  which  he  grants  in  his  dissertation  with  Galilies  Nuncius  Sidereus, 
'  that  there  be  Joviall  and  Saturnine  inhabitants^  &c,  and  those  severall 
planets  have  their  several!  moons  about  them,  as  the  earth  hath  hers,  as  Galileua 
hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses;  *four  about  Jupiter,  two  about  Saturne 
(though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius,  Licetus,  and  Jul.  Caesar  la  Galla  cavill 
at  it)  :  yet  Kepler,  the  emperours  mathematician,  confirmes  out  of  his  expe- 
rience, that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help,  and  more  about  Mars,  Venus ; 
and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out,  peradventureeven  amongst  the  fixed  stars, 
which  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already  averred.     Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and 
they  be  planets  alike,  inhabited  alike,  moved  about  the  sun,  the  common  center 
of  the  world  alike :  and  it  may  be,  those  two  green  children  which  ^  Nubrigensis 
speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came  from  thence ;  and  that  famous 
stonethatfell  from  heaven,  in  Aristotles  time,  olymp.  84.  anno  tertio^  ad  Capute 
Fluenta,  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others,  or  Ancile  or  buckler  in  Numas  time, 
recorded  by  Festus.  We  may  likewise  insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that 
which  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus  Samius,  Heraclitus,  Epicurus,  Melissus,  Demo- 
critus,  Leucippus,  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be  ^  infinite  worlds,  and  infi- 
nite earths  or  systemes,  in  infinito  athere ;  which  ^  Eusebius  collects  out  of  their 
tenents,  because  infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some  stick 
not  still  to  maintain  and  publikely  to  defend ;  sperabundus  expecto  innumerabi^ 
Hum tnundorumin ateminate  perambulationem Sfc,  (Nic.  Hill  Londinensis/^Ai- 
los,  Epicur,)  For  if  the  firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these 
Copernicall  giants  will  have  it,  infinitum^  aut  infinito  proximum,  so  vast  and 
full  of  innumerable  stars,  as  being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some 
higher,  some  lower,  some  neerer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and 
those  so  huge  and  great ;  insomuch,  tliat,  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and 
all  that  is  mcluded  in  it,  totum  aggregatum  (as  Fromundus  of  Lovain  in 
his  tract  de  immobilitate  terrce  argues)  evehatur  inter  stellasy  videri  d  nobis 
non  poterit,  tarn  immanis  est  distantia  inter  tellurem  et  fixas ;  sed  instar 
puncti  Sfc.     If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we  not  suppose  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in  the  firmament  to  be  so  many 
suns,  with  particular  fixed  centers ;  to  have  likewise  their  subordinate  pla- 
nets, as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round  him  ?  which  cardinall  Cusanus, 

y  Luna  circuxnterrettris  planeU  qaam  sit,  consentaneum  est  esse  in  lunA  TiTentes  creaturas }  et  sis- 

ells  planetaram  globis  sul  serrinnt  drculatores ;  ex  quA  consideratione  de  eorum  incolls  summA  pro- 
bllltate  concludimus,  quod  et  Tychont  Braheo,   ^  sol&  consideratione  vaatitatis  eonun,  Tisum  niit. 
Kepi,  dissert,  cum  nun.  sid.  f.  29.  '  Temoerare  non  possum  quin  ex  iuTentis  tuis  hoc  moneam,  verl 

non  absimile,  non  tam  In  LunI,  sed  etlam  in  Jove,  et  reliquis  planetis  incolas  esse.  Kepi.  fo.  26.  Si  non 
tint  accols  in  JotIs  glolx),  qui  notetit  admirandam  hanc  Tarietatem  ocuUs,  cui  bono  quatuor  ilU  plsneta 
Jorem  drcamcursitant?  ■  Some  of  those  above  Jupiter  I  have  seen  myself  by  the  help  of  a  glass  S  fool 

long.  ^Bemm  Angl.  1. 1.  c.  27.  de  virldibus  pueris.      .    <  Infiniti  alii  muodi,  rel,  nt  Bniiiua»  tcrrsi 

Huie  nostns  similes.  *  Ubro  cont.  phUos.  cap.  20. 
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Walkarinuft,  Bninus,  and  some  others,  have  held,  and  some  still  maintain. 
Anima  Aristotelismo  innutrittB^  et  tninutis  speculationibus  assueta,  secus 
forsan,  Sfc.  Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  are  infinitely  distant,  and  so 
per  consequens,  there  are  infinite  habitable  worlds :  what  hinders  ?  Why 
should  not  an  infinite  cause  (as  God  is)  produce  infinite  effects  ?  as  Nic. 
Hill  {Democrit,  philos.)  disputes:  Kepler  (I  confess)  will  by  no  means  admit 
of  Brunus  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be  so  many  suns,  with 
their  compassing  planets ;  yet  the  said  *  Kepler,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  in 
his  Perspectives,  Lunar  Geography,  ^et  Somnio  suOy  Dissertat.  cum  nunc, 
sider.  seems  in  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict.  For  the 
planets,  he  yeelds  them  to  be  inhabited ;  he  doubts  of  the  stars :  and  so  doth 
Tycho  in  his  Astronomicall  Epistles,  out  of  a  consideration  of  their  vastity 
and  greatness,  break  out  into  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will  never  be- 
leeve  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use  than  this  that  we 
perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a  point  insensible,  in  respect  of  the  whole. 
But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths,  worlds,  ^  if  they  be  inhabited? 
rationall  creatures  ?  as  Kepler  demands ;  or  have  they  souls  to  be  saved  ?  or 
do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  world  than  we  do  ?  are  we  or  they  lords 
of  the  world  ?  and  how  are  all  things  made /or  man  ?  Difficile  est  nodum 
kunc  expedire,  eo  quodnondum  omnia,qua  hue  pertinent  ^  erplorata  habemus; 
'tis  hard  to  determin ;  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in  prcecipuo  mundi  sinu, 
in  the  best  place,  best  world,  neerest  the  heart  of  the  sun.  ^  Thomas  Campa- 
nella,a  Calabrian  monk,  (in  his  second  book  de  sensu  rerum,  cap.  4)  subscribes 
to  this  of  Keplerus ;  that  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly  supposeth,  but  with 
what  kind  of^  creatures,  he  cannot  say ;  he  labours  to  prove  it  by  all  means : 
and  that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  having  made  an  apologie  for  Galileus,  and 
dedicates  this  tenent  of  his  to  Cardinall  Cajetanus.  Others  freely  speak,  mutter, 
and  would  perswade  the  world  (as  *  Marinus  Marcenus  complames)  that  our 
modern  divmes  are  too  severe  and  rigid  against  mathematicians ;  ignorant  and 
peevish,  in  not  admitting  their  true  demonstrations  and  certain  observations, 
that  they  tyrannize  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy,  in  suppressing  their 
labours,  (saith  Pomponatius)  forbidding  them  to  write,  to  speak  a  truth,  all  to 
maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  profits  sake.  As  for  those  places  of 
Scripture  which  oppugne  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  captum  vulgi,  and  if 
rightly  understood,  and  favorably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against  it :  and  aa 
Otho  Gasman  (i45fro/.  cap.  1 .  part.  1)  notes,  many  great  divines,  besides  Por- 
phyrins, Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doctrind  et  (state 
venerandiy  Mosis  Genesin  mundanampopularisnescio  cujus  ruditatis^qucs  longe 
absit  a  verdphilosophorum  eruditione,  insimulant :  for  Moses  makes  mention 
of  but  two  planets,  Q,  and  € .  no  4  elements,  &c.  Reade  more  in  him,  in 
J  Grossius  and  Junius.  But  to  proceed,  these  and  such  like  insolent  and  bold 
attempts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow,  if  it  once  be 
granted,  which  Rotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Diggeus,  Origanus,  Galileus,  and 
others  maintain  of  the  earths  motion,  that  tis  a  planet,  and  shines  as  the 
moon  doth,  which  containes  in  it  ^  both  land  and  sea  as  the  moon  doth :  for 
so  they  finde  by  their  glasses  that  maculae  in  facie  Luna,  the  brighter  parts 
are  earth,  the  dushie  sea,  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras,  formerly 

*  Kepler,  fol.  2.  dissert.    Quid  tmpedit  quin  credamiu  ex  his  Inltlls,  plures  alios  mundos  detcgendos,  vel 
(nt  Democrfto  pUcnit)  inflnltos  ?  'Lege  somnlum  Kepleri,  edit.  1885.  *  Quid  igltur  Inqufes,  ai 

riot  In  coelo  plures  gloU,  similes  nostne  tellurls?  an  cum  lllis  certablmus,  quia  meliorem  mundl 
plagam  teneat  ?  SI  nobiUores  Ulonim  globip  nos  non  sumus  creaturarum  rationallnm  nobiUsslml :  quo- 
niodo  igitnr  omnia  propter  homlnem  ?  quomodo  nos  domini  operum  Dei  >    Kepler,  fol.  29.  ^  Fran- 

eofort.  quarto,  1620.  ilnd.  40.   1022.  <  Prsefat.  in  Comment,  in  Genesin.    Modo  suadent  theo- 

logos  sammA  ignoratlone  Tersari,  rtm  sdentiaa  admittere  nolle,  et  tyrannldem  exercere,  ut  eos  fUaia 
dogmatlbos,  snperstitionibus.  et  reUgione  catholicft  detineant.  i  Theat.  Blblico.  k  His  argu- 

■leotla  plan*  aatiafedstl  j  do  maculas  in  lonA  esse  maria ;  do  loddaa  partes  esse  tcrram.  Kepfer, 
fol.  16. 
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taught ;  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we 
may  subscribe  to  and  beleeve  Galilies  obserrations.  But  to  avoid  these  pa- 
radoxiesof  the  earth's  motion  (which  the  church  of  Rome  hath  lately  *  con- 
demned as  hereticall,  as  appeares  by  Blancanus  and  Fromundus  writings),  our 
latter  mathematicians  have  rolled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred ;  and,  to 
salve  all  appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypotheses,  and  fabri- 
cated new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own  Dsedalean  heads.  Fracas- 
torius  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before ;  and  to  avoid  that  supposition 
of  eccentricks  and  epicycles,  he  has  coined  72  homocentricks,  to  salve  all  ap- 
pearances. Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  center  of  the  world,  but 
moveable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immoveable,  the  five  upper  planets  to  move 
about  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  earth.  Of  which  orbes, 
"*Tycho  Brahe  puts  the  earth  the  center  immoveable,  the  stars  immoveable, 
the  rest  with  Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbes  to  wander  in  the 
aire,  keep  time  and  distance,  true  motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God 
had  given  them.  "Heliseeus,  Rceslin  censureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose 
hypothesis  de  terra  motu,  Philippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and 
demonstrated  with  solid  arguments  in  a  just  volume,  Jansonius  Ceesius  hath 
illustrated  in  a  sphere).  The  said  Johannes  Lansbergius,  1633,  hath  since 
defended  his  assertion  against  all  the  cavills  and  calumnies  of  Fromundus  his 
Anti-Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  Bartholinus :  Fromundus,  1 634, 
hath  written  against  him  again,  J.  Rosseus  of  Aberdine,  Sec.  (sound  drummes 
and  trumpets)  whilest  RoesTin  (I  say)  censures  all,  and  Ptolomceus  himself  as 
unsufficient :  one  offends  against'  naturall  philosopl^y,  another  against  optick 
principles,  a  third  against  mathematical!,  as  not  answering  to  astronomicall 
observations :  one  puts  a  great  space  betwixt  Satumus  orbe  and  the  eighth 
sphere,  another  too  narrow.  In  his  own  hypothesis  he  makes  the  earth,  as 
before,  the  universall  center,  the  sun  to  the  five  upper  planets :  to  the  eighth 
sphere  he  ascribes  diumall  motion,  eccentricks  and  epicycles  to  the  seven  pla- 
nets, which  hath  been  formerly  exploded ;  and  so,  {Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in 
contraria  corrtint)  as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two,  he  corrects  them, 
and  doth  worse  himself;  reformes  some,  and  marres  all.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them  ;  they  hoyse  the  earth  up  and 
down  Hke  a  ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  pleasures.  One  saith  the  sun 
stands ;  another,  he  moves ;  a  third  comes  in  taking  them  all  at  rebound ;  and, 
lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  ^findes  certain  spots  and  cloudes 
in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith  Keplerus)  a  thing 
seen  a  thousand  times  bigger  in  piano,  and  make  it  come  32  times  neerer 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder :  but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  PTarde, 
by  means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  center,  or  they  about 
the  sun.  Fabricius  puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the  sun :  Apelles,  15,  and 
those  without  the  sun,  floating  like  the  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea. 
^  Tarde  the  Frenchman  hath  observed  33,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds, 
as  GaHleus  {Epist.  ad  Velserum)  supposeth,  but  planets  concentrick  with  the 
sun,  and  not  far  from  him,  with  regular  motions.  ''Christopher  Schemer  a 
German  Suisser  Jesuit,  Ursica  Rosa,  divides  them  in  maculas  etfaculas,  and 
will  have  them  to  be  fixed  in  solis  superjicie,  and  to  absolve  their  periodical! 
and  regular  motion  in  27  or  28  dayes ;  holding  withall  the  rotation  of  the  sun 
upon  his  center :  and  are  all  so  confident,  that  they  have  made  skemes  and 
tables  of  their  motions.  The  *  Hollander,  in  his  dissertatiuncula  cum  Apelle, 
censures  all ;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst  themselves,  old  and  new,  irre- 

>  Aaao  1616.  ■■  In  Rirpothes.  de  minido.  Edit.  1597.  ■  Lttsdant  16S8.  •  Jo.  Fabridm,  dt 

tnacnlls  la  sole,  Witeb.  1611.  »In  Boitonlls  rideiibns.  iLib.  de  Borbonils  ild.    Stella  tnat 

eitstlcto,  qjOMb  projirlts  ortklbos  f^rdntuf,  non  longe  a  sole  dlssMs,  sed  Juxa  solem.  '  Braodnl,  fol.  1680. 

Mb.  4.  cap.  62,  &5, 69,  ftc.  •  Logdan.  Bat.  An.  1612. 
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concileable  in  their  opinions ;  thus  Aristarchus,  thus  Hipparchus,  thus  Ptolo- 
meeus,  thus  Albateginus,  thus  Alfraganus,  thus  Tycho,  thus  Ramerus,  thus 
Roeslinus,  thus  Fracastorius,  thus  Copernicus  and  his  adherents,  thus  Clavius 
and  Maginus,  &c.  with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celestiall  orbs 
and  bodies :  and  so,  whilest  these  men  contend  about  the  sun  and  moon,  like 
the  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  is  to  be  feared  the  sun  and  moon  will  hide  them- 
selves, and  be  as  much  offended  as  ^shee  was  with  those,  and  send  another 
message  to  Jupiter,  by  some  new  fangled  Icaromenippus,  to  make  an  end  of 
all  those  curious  controversies,  and  scatter  them  abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions  at  mathe- 
maticians and  philosophers,  when  as  the  like  measure  is  offered  unto  God 
himself,  by  a  company  of  theologasters  ?     They  are  not  contented  to  see  the 
sun  and  moon,  measure  their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate 
their  motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in  a  poeticall  fiction,  or  a  dream,  as  he 
saith:  ^  audax /acinus  et  memorabile  nunc  incipiam^  neque  hoc  saculo  usur- 
patum  prius  :  quid  in  Luna  regno  hoc  node  gestum  sit,  exponam,  et  quo  nemo 
unquam  nisi  somniando  pervenit,  but  he  and  Menippus  :  or  as  ^  Peter  Cuneus 
bond  fide  ag am :  nihil  eorum  qua  scripturus  sum,  verum  esse  scitotCy  Sfc. 
qua  nee  facta,  nee  futura  sunt^  dicam,  ''styli  tantum  et  ingenii  caussd  : 
not  in  jest,  but  in  good  earnest,   these  gyganticall   Cyclopes  will  tran- 
scend  spheres,  heaven,   stars,  into   that   empyrean  heaven;   scare  higher 
yet,  and  see  what  God  himself  doth.     The  Jewish  Thalmudists  take  upon 
them  to  determine  how  God  spends  his  whole  time,   sometimes  playing 
with  Leviathan,  sometime  over-seeing  the  ^orld,  &c.  like  Lucians  Jupiter, 
that  spent  much  of  the  year  in  painting  butter-flies  wings,   and  seeing 
who  offered  sacrifice;  telling  the  houres  when  it  should  rain,  how  much 
snow  should  fall  in  such  a  place,  which  way  the  winde  should  stand  in 
Greece,  which  way  in  Africk.     In  the  Turks  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken  up 
to  heaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent  a  purpose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  with 
his  wife,  and,  after  some  conference  with  God,  is  set  on  ground  again.     The 
pagans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after  a  thousand  fashions ;  our  hereticks, 
schismaticks,  and  some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind :  some  paint  him 
in  the  habit  of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels, 
tell  their  severall  "names,  offices  :  some  deny  God  and  his  providence;  some 
take  his  office  out  of  his  hand,  will  ^binde  and  loose  in  heaven,  release, 
pardon,  forgive,  and  be  quarter-master  with  him ;  some  call  his  godhead  in 
question,  his  power  and  attributes,  his  mercy,  justice,  providence ;  they  will 
know  with  'Ceecilius,  why  good  and  bad  are  punished  together,  war,  fires, 
plagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men  flourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison, 
sick,  and  ill  at  ease.     Why  doth  he  suffer  so  much  mischief  and  evill  to  be 
done,  if  he  be  ^able  to  help?  why  doth  he  not  assist  good,  or  resist  bad, 
reform  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enormities  be 
committed,  unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wisdome,  government,  mercy,  and 
providence  ?  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and  chance  ?     Others 
as   prodigiously  enquire  after    his   omnipotency,  an  possit  plures  similes 
create  Deos  ?  an  ex  scarahao  Dettm  ?  SfC.  et  quo  demum  ruetis,  sacrifi* 
culi  ?     Some,  by  visions   and  revelations,  take  upon   them  to  be  familiar 
with  God,  and  to  be  of  privie  counsell  with  him  ;  they  will  tell  how  many, 
and  who,  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  year, 

*  Ne  ae  aubdncant,  et  rellcU  ttatione  decesaum  patent,  nt  curioaltatis  finem  fkdant.  "  Hercnlea, 

tuam  fidem  1  Satyra  Menip.  edit.  1606.  '  Sard!  venalea.    Satyr  Menip.  an  1612.  «  Puteani  Comiis 

ale  inciplt.  or  aa  Lipaiua  Satyre  In  a  dream.  *  Trithemlns,  1.  de  7.  aecundla.  7  They  have  fetched 

Tft^aoua  aool  out  of  hell,  and  canonlie  for  aainta  whom  they  list.  'In  Miontlua.    Sine  delecta 

tempeatatea  tangunt  loca  aacraet  profkna  i  bonorum  et  malorom  fata  Juxta }  nullo  oidloe  rea  float :  aolota 
Ifginas  fortnna  doninaitar.  *Vel  malua  rti  Impoteoa,  qui  peocatun  permittli,  ice  nnde  hmc 

•uperstltio? 
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vhat  moneth,  and  wbatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to 
his  angeb.     Some  again,  curious  phantasticks,  will  know  more  than  this, 
and  enquire,  with  ** Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was  made? 
was  he  idle  ?  where  did  he  bide ?   what  did  he  make  the  world  of?  why  did 
he  then  make  it,  and  not  before  ?     If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end, 
how   is   he   unchangeable,  infinite?   &c.     Some  will   dispute,   cavill,   and 
object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyrill  confutes,  as  Simon  Magus  is  fained 
to  do,  in  that  ^dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter :  and  Amroonius  the  phi- 
losopher, in  tliat  dialogicall  disputation  with  Zacharias  the  Christian.      If 
God  be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world? 
if  he  confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good  ?  ii  he 
pull  it  down  because  it  is  evill,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the  evill,  that  made 
It  evill?  &c.  with  many  such  absurd  and  brainsick  questions,  intricacies, 
froth  of  humane  wit,  and  excrements  of  curiosity,  Sic,  which,  as  our  Saviour 
told  his  inqubitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know.     But  hoo !  I  am 
now  gone  quite  out  of  sight :    I  am  almost  giddy  with  roving  about :    I 
could  have  ranged  farther  yet;  but  I  am  an  infant,  and  not  *^able  to  dive 
into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these  depths ;  not  able  to  understand,  much 
less  to  discuss.     I  leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits, 
that  have  better  ability,  and  happier  lebure,  to  wade  into  such  philosophical! 
mysteries  :  for  put  case  I  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man  do  ? 
I  will  conclude  with  ^Scaliger,  Nequaquam  nos  homines  sumuSy  sed  partes 
hominis :  ex  omnibus  aliquid  fieri  potest,  idque  non  magnum ;  ex  singulis 
fire  nihil.     Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it)  Deus  latere  nos  multa  voluit : 
and  with  Seneca,  {cap.  35.  de   Cometis)  Quid  miramur  tam  vara  mundi 
spectacula  non  teneri  certis  legibus,  nondum  intelligi  ?  mult€B  sunt  gentes, 
qua  tantum  de  facie  sciunt  coelum :  veniet  tempus  fortasse,  quo  ista,  qua 
nunc  latent,  in  iucem  dies  extrahat  longioris  avi  diligentid:  una  atas  non 
sufficit :  posteri,  Sfc.  when  Grod  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries 
to  mortal!  men,  and  shew  that  to  some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed 
80  long.     For  I  am  of 'hb  mind,  that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by 
chance,  but  God  directed  him  at  that  time  to  dbcover  it :  it  was  contingent  to 
him,  but  necessary  to  God  ;  he  reveals  and  conceab,  to  whom  and  when  he  will : 
and,  which  sone  said  of  history  and  records  of  former  times,  Ood  in  his  provi- 
dence, to  check  our  presumptuous  inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncer- 
tainty, bars  us  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search  within  the  com- 
pass of  some  few  ages.     Many  good  things  are  lost,  which  our  predecessors 
made  use  of,  as  Pancirolla  will  better  enform  you ;  many  new  things  are  daily 
invented,  to  the  publike  good ;  so  kingdomes,  men,  and  knowledge,  ebbe  and 
flow,  are  hid  and  revealed :  and,  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  preacher 
concluded.  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum.     But  my  melancholy  spaniels  quest,  my 
game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morbis  capitis,  and  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
liath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  ^Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat 
and  drink  they  shall  use  ;  and,  besides  that,  I  will  teach  them  what  temper 
of  ambient  aire  they  shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they 
shall  chuse,  and  what  avoid.  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may 
gather,  that,  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectifica- 
tion of  aire  is  necessarily  required.     This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming 

^  Quid  fedt  Dens  ante  mundnm  crcatum  7  nlri  Tizit  otlonu  k  luo  nibjecto,  &e.  *  Lib.  8.  recog.  Pet. 

c«p.  3.  Peter  uawen  by  the  ilinUe  of  an  egge.ahell»  which  la  cunningly  made,  yet  of  neceaaity  to  be 
brolren ;  ao  ia  the  world,  &c.  that  the  excellent  atate  of  heaven  might  be  maae  manlfeat.  '  Ut  me  pluma 
lerat,  ale  grave  mergit  onna.  •Exerdt.  184.  'LaCt.  deacrip.  ocdd.  Indlaa.  f  Daniel,  prindpio 

hlatoric.  k  Venlant  ad  me,  aodituri  quo  eaculento,  quo  item  poculeuto  uti  dcbeant,  et  prster  alimentum 

Ipaom,  potumque*  ventoa  Ipaoa  docebo,  Item  aCrla  ambientia  tempcrlem,  Inauper  regiooea  qnaa  ellgere,  quae 
vltaM»  tz  uaa  ait. 
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naturall  or  artificiall  aire.  Naturall  U  that  which  \%  in  our  election  to  chuuie 
or  ayoid :  and  *ti3  either  generally  to  countries,  provinces ;  parttculary  to  cities, 
towns,  villages,  or  private  houses.  What  harm  those  extremities  of  heat  or 
cold  do  in  this  malady,  I  have  formerly  shewed :  the  medium  must  needs  be 
good,  where  the  aire  is  temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  mists, 
all  manner  of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filthy  noisom  smeb.  The  ^£gyp~ 
tians  by  all  geographers  are  commended  to  be  hilares,  a  conceited  and  merry 
nation ;  which  I  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  aire. 
They  that  live  in  the  Orchades  are  registred  by  J  Hector  Boethius  and  ''Car* 
dan  to  be  fair  of  complexion,  long-lived,  most  healthfuU,  free  from  all  man- 
ner of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by  reason  of  a  sharp  purifying  aire,  which 
comes  from  the  sea.  The  Boeotians  in  Greece  were  dull  and  heavy,  cr<uti 
Bceotif  by  reason  of  a  foggy  aire  in  which  they  lived,  (}  BoMt^m  in  crcusojurares 
acre  natum,)  Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined.  The  clime  changeth 
not  so  much  customes,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle,  Polit,  lib.  6.  cap.  4.  Vege- 
tius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  hist.  cap.  5.  hath  proved  at  large)  as  constitutbns 
of  their  bodies,  and  temperature  it  self.  In  all  particular  provinces  we  see  it 
confirmed  by  experience ;  as  the  aire  is,  so  are  the  inhabitants,  duU,  heavy, 
witty,  subtle,  neat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.  In  ^  Perigort  in 
France,  the  aire  is  subtile,  healthfuU,  seldome  any  plague  or  contagious  dis- 
ease, but  hilly  and  barren ;  the  men,  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty ;  but  in  some 
parts  of  Quienne  full  of  moores  and  marishes,  the  people  dull,  heavy,  and 
subject  to  many  infirmities.  Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  Surry, 
Sussex,  and  Rumny  marsh,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  fens?  He, 
therefore,  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him  leave,  must  often 
shift  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholsome,  pleasant,  and  con- 
venient :  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  change  of  aire  in  this  malady,  and, 
generally  for  health,  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  those,  ^Tartan  Zamolhenses, 
that  live  in  hords,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.  The  kings 
of  Persia  had  their  summer  and  winter  houses ;  in  winter  at  Sardis,  in  sum-> 
mer  at  Susa;  now  at  Persepolis,  then  at  Pasargada.  Cyrus  lived  seven  cold 
months  at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  ^Xenophon,  and 
had  by  that  means  a  perpetual  spring.  The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometimes 
at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adrianople,  &c.  The  kings  of  Spain  have 
their  Escuriall  in  heat  of  summer,  PMadritte  for  an  wholesome  seat,  Villa- 
dolitte  a  pleasant  site,  &c.  variety  of  secessus^  as  all  princes  and  great  men 
have,  and  their  severall  progresses  to  this  purpose.  LucuUus  the  Roman  had 
his  house  at  Rome,  at  Baiee,  &c.  ^When  Cn.  Pompeius,  Marcus  Cicero, 
(saith  Plutarch)  and  man^  noble  men,  in  the  summer  came  to  see  him,  at 
supper  Pompeius  jested  with  him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  village, 
full  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  offices  fit  for  a  summer  house ;  but,  in  his 
judgment,  very  unfit  for  winter :  Lucullus  made  answer,  that  the  lewd  of  the 
house  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that  changeth  her  country  with  the  season ;  he 
had  other  houses  fumislied  and  built  for  that  purpose,  all  out  as  commodious 
as  this.  So  TuUy  had  his  Tusculane,  Plinius  his  Lauretan  village,  and  every 
gentleman  of  any  fashion  in  our  times  hath  the  like.  The  ''bishop  of  Exeter, 
had  14  severall  houses  all  furnished,  in  times  past.  In  Italy,  though  they 
bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  gentleman-like,  all  the  summer  they 
come  abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themselves.  Our  gentry  in 
England  live  most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be  some  few  castles),  bulld- 

<  Leo  Afer,  Maglmis,  ftc.         J  Lib.  1 .  Scot.  Hitt.  ^  Lib.  1.  de  rer.  rar.  >  Horat.  •■  Magimis. 

■  HaltoniUy  de  Tutaris.         •  CyrofMed.  II.  8.    Perpetunm  hide  ver.         vThe  dre  so  clear,  H  never  breeds 
the  plague.  i  Leander  Albertus,  In  Campatiil,  i  Plutarcho,  rltlL  Locnlll.    Cnm  Co.  Pompeius,  Marcus 

Cleero,  multlqne  nobiles  Tlrl  L.  Lucullum  Kstlvo  tempore  conrenlssent,  Pompeius  Inter  ccenandnm  flonl. 
llariter  JocsAus  eat,  earn  rlllam  Imprimis  sibt  somtaosam  et  elegantem  Tideil,  fencstrls,  portldbus,  ftc. 
Godwin,  rlta  Jo.  Voysye  al.  Harman. 
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ingBtill  in  bottoms  (saith  *  Jovius)  or  neer  y^ooAs^  ccnmdarhiynim  virentium: 
you  shall  know  a  village  by  a  tufl  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
winds  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  winter  blasts.  .  Some  dis* 
commend  moted  houses,  as  unwholesome,  (so  Camden  saith  of  '  £w-elme, 
that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob  stagni  vicini  halitus)  and  all  such 
places  as  be  neer  lakes  or  rivers.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  incon- 
veniences will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected,  by  good  fires,  as  "  one  re- 
ports of  Venice,  that  graveolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  qualified 
by  those  innumberable  smoaks.  Nay  more,  ^Thomas  Philol.  Ravennas,  a 
great  physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer  lived  than 
any  city  in  Europe,  and  Uve,  many  of  them,  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water 
simply  that  so  much  offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smels  that  accompany 
such  overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a  floud,  and 
is  sufficiently  recompensed  with  sweet  smels  and  aspects  in  summer,  ( Ver 
pingit  vario  gemmantia  prata  colore)  and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure 
and  profit ;  or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote 
from  the  water,  as  Lindly,  ^Orton  super  montem,  ^Drayton,  or  a  little  more 
elevated,  though  neerer,  as  ^Caucut,  as  'Aming^n,  ^Polesworth,  ^Wed- 
dington,  (to  insist  in  such  places  best  to  me  known)  upon  the  river  of  Anker 
in  Warwickshire,  ^  Swarston,  and  ^  Drakesley  upon  Trent.  Or  howsoever, 
they  be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in 
summer.  If  so  be  that  their  means  be  so  slender,  as  they  may  not  admit  of 
any  such  variety,  but  must  determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve 
each  season,  I  know  no  men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf,  than 
onr  husbandry  writers.  *  Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand 
by  a  navigable  river,  good  high-waies,  neer  some  city  and  in  a  good  soiie;  but 
that  is  more  for  commodity  than  health. 

The  best  soile  commonly  yeelds  the  worst  aire :  a  dry  sandy  pkt  is  fittest 
to  build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  fiill  of  downes,  a  cots- 
wold  country,  as  being  most  commodious  for  Imwking,  hunting,  wood, 
waters,  and  all  manner  of  pleasures.  Perigot  in  France  is  barren,  yet,  by 
reason  of  the  excellency  of  the  aire,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  afibrds,  much 
inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  as  Noremberg  in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Our 
countryman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so  much,  that  the  fiddone  is  for  profit,  the 
woodland  for  pleasure  and  health,  the  one  commonly  a  deep  clay,  therefore 
noisome  in  winter,  and  subiect  to  bad  high-waies :  the  other  a  dry  sand. 
Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  onr  townes  are  generally  bigger  in  the 
woodland  than  fieldone,  more  frequent  and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more 
delight  to  dwell  in  sucli  places.  Suttoo  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I 
was  once  a  grammar  schollar)  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  which  stands,  as 
Camden  notes,  loco  ingrato  et  steriliy  but  in  an  excellent  aire,  and  full  of  all 
manner  of  pleasures.  ^  Wadley  in  Barkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so 
fertil  a  soile  as  some  vales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholsome, 
in  a  delicious  aire,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat.  So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire 
(which  towne  ^I  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  sited  in  a  champian,  at  the 
edge  of  the  wolds,  and  more  barren  than  the  villages  about  it ;  yet  no  place 
likely  yeelds  a  better  aire.  And  he  that  built  that  faire  house,  ^  Wollerton 
in  Nottinghamshire,  is  much  to  be  commended,  (though  the  tract  be  sandy 
and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choice  of  such  a  place.     Constantine  lib,  2. 

•  Detcript.  Brit.  *  In  Oxfordahire,  ■  Leander  Albertus.  *  Cap.  21.  de  Tit.  hom.  prorog. 

*Tbe  poMcmion  of  Robert  Bradstaaw,  Esq.  'Of  George  Purefty,  Esq.  t  The  posseasion  of 

William  Parefey»  Esq.  'The  seat  of  Sir  John  Reppington,  Kt.  •  Sir  Henry  Goodleres,  lately 

deceased.  ^  The  dwelling-house  of  Hum.  AdderW,  Esq.  •  Sir  John  Harpars,  lately  deceased. 

*  Sir  Oeoige  Oreseilea,  Kt.  ■  lAh.  1.  cap.  2.  'The  seat  of  O.  Parefey,  Esq.  r  For  I  am  now 

Incumbent  of  that  rectory,  presented  thereto  by  my  right  honorable  patron,  the  Lord  Berkly.  ^  Sir 

Francis  Willooghby. 
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cap,  de  agricult)  praiseth  mountaines,  hilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by 
the  sea  side,  and  such  as  look  toward  the  >  north  upon  some  ^eat  river,  as 
J  Farmack  in  Darbishire  on  the  Trent,  environed  witn  hits,  open  only  to  the 
north,  like  Mount  Ed^mond  in  Cornwall,  which  Af*  *^Carew  so  much  admires 
for  an  excellent  seat :  such  as  is  the  geuerall  site  of  Bohemia :  serenat  Boreas  ; 
the  noith  wind  clarifies ;  ^but  neer  lakes  or  marisheSy  in  holes,  obscure  places^ 
or  to  the  south  and  westy  he  utterly  disproves :  those  winds  are  unwholsome, 
putrifying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases.  The  best  building  for  health, 
according  to  him,  is  in  ^  high  places,  and  inari  excellent  prospect,  like  that  of 
Cuddeston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  1  must,  honoris  ergo,  mention)  is  lately 
and  (airly  ^  built  in  a  good  aire,  good  prospect,  good  soile,  both  for  profit  and 
pleasure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched.  P.  Crescentius  (in  his  lib.  1 .  de  Ayric. 
cap,  5)  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  how  a  house  should  be  wholsomely  sited, 
in  a  good  coast,  good  aire,  wind,  &c.  Varro  (de  re  rust,  lib,  1.  cap,  12)  ^for- 
bids lakes  and  rivers,  marish  and  manured  grounds  :  they  cause  a  bad  aire, 
gross  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured :  ^ifit  be  so  that  he  cannot  help  it,  better,  as 
he  adviseth,  sell  thy  house  and  land,  than  lose  thine  health.  He  that  respects 
not  this  in  chusing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his  house,  is  mente  captus,  mad, 
^  Cato  saith,  and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  it  self,  according  to  Columella ;  he 
commends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon  a  descent.  Baptista  Porta, 
(  VilltB,  lib,  1 .  cap,  22)  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  and  those  ancient 
rusticks,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some,  and  will  by  all  means  have 
the  front  of  an  house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy 
and  hotter  climes,  I  know  not ;  in  our  northern  countries  I  am  sure  it  is  best. 
Stephanus  a  Frenchman  {pradio  rustic,  lib,  1.  cap,  4)  subscribes  to  this,  ap- 
proving especially  the  descent  of  an  hill  south  or  south  east,  with  trees  to  the 
north,  so  that  it  be  well  watered ;  a  condition,  in  all  sites,  which  must  not  be 
omitted,  as  Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Coesar  Claudinus,  a  phy- 
sician, consult,  24  for  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given,  adviseth  him 
to  dwell  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  *'  east,  and  *  by  all  means  to  provide  the 
aire  be  cleer  and  sweet ;  which  Montanus  {consil.  229)  counselleth  the  earle 
of  Monfort  his  patient — to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in  a  good  aire.  If 
it  be  so  the  naturall  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village,  yet  by 
artificiall  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make 
the  streets  of  their  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africk,  Italy,  Greece, 
and  many  cities  of  France,  in  Languedock  especially,  and  Provence,  those 
southern  parts :  Monpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of  physicians,  is  so 
built,  with  high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  suns  scalding  rayes, 
which  Tacitus  commends,  (lib,  15.  Annal,)  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health, 
^  because  the  height  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the 
sun  beams.  Some  cities  use  ^dleries,  or  arched  cloysters  towards  the  street, 
as  Damascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Bema  in  Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us, 
as  well  to  avoid  tempests,  as  the  suns  scorching  heat.  They  build  on  high 
hills  in  hot  countries,  for  more  aire ;  or  to  the  sea  side,  as  Baise,  Naples,  &c. 
In  our  northern  coasts  we  are  opposite;  we  commend  straight,  broad,  open, 
&ir  streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.     We  build  in  bot* 

<  Hontanl  et  maritlmi  salnbiiores,  accUves,  rt  ad  Boream  vergentes.  J  The  dwelling  of  Sir  To. 

Burdet,  Knight  Baronet.  ^  In  his  Survay  ofCorawallp  book  2.  >  Prope  palades,  atagna,  et  loca 

concava,  Tel  ad  Aastnun,  vel  ad  Ocddentem  ineUnatte,  domua  tont  morbone.  ■■  Oportet  igltar  ad 

■anitatem  domui  in  alttoribus  ndificare,  et  ad  speculationem.  ■  By  John  Bancroft,  Dr.  of  Divinity,  my 

quondam  tutor  in  Christ  Church,  Ozon,  now  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  Bishop  of  Ozon,  who  built  this 
house  for  himself  and  his  successors.  •  Hyeme  erlt  vehonenter  friglda,  et  seatate  non  salubris :  palndfes 

enim  fadunt  crassum  aSrem,  et  dlfllciles  morbos.       p  Vendas  quot  asnbiu  possis,  et,  si  nequeas,  relinqnas. 
1  Lib.  1.  cap.  2.    In  Oreo  habitat.  'Aurora Musis  arnica.    Vitruv.  •.£des  Orientem  spectaotef 

vlr  nobillsslmtu  Inhabltet,  et  curet  ut  sit  a£r  dams,  luddus,  odorlferus.    Eligat  habitaUonem  optimo 
afire  jucundam.  tQuoniam  aogustn  itlnerum  at  altttudo  tcctonun  non  periods  soils  catorsm 

admittunt. 
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tomes  for  warmth :  and  that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  (which  Vitruvius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with 
fair  houses,  sed  imprudenter  positanit  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along 
to  the  south,  and  when  the  south  wind  blew,  the  people  were  all  sick)  would 
make  an  excellent  site  in  our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificiall  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed :  if  the  site  of 
the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a  cham- 
ber or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windowes,  excluding  forrain 
aire  and  winds,  and  walking  abroad  at  convenient  times.  "  Crato,  a  German, 
commends  east  and  south  site  (disallowing  cold  aire  and  northern  winds  in 
this  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty  dayes)  free  from  putrefi^iction,  fens,  bogs, 
and  muckhills.  If  the  aire  be  such,  open  no  windowes ;  come  not  abroad. 
Montanus  will  have  his  patient  not  to  ^stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempes- 
tuous, as  most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us ;  or  in  cloudy,  louring,  dark  dayes, 
as  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  the  black  moneth :  or  stormy,  let  the 
wind  stand  how  it  will ;  consil.  27  and  30,  he  must  not  ''open  a  casement  in 
bad  weather y  or  in  a  boisterous  season ;  consil,  299,  he  especiallv  forbids  us 
to  open  windows  to  a  south  wind.  The  best  site  for  chamber  windows,  in  my 
Judgement,  are  north,  east,  south :  and  which  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinus 
Lemnius  {lib,  3.  cap,  3.  de  occult,  nat,  mir,)  attributes  so  much  to  aire,  and 
rectifying  of  wind  and  windowes,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a 
man  sick  or  well ;  to  alter  body  and  minde.  *A  deer  air  cheares  up  the 
spirits,  exhilarates  the  minde ;  a  thich,  blacky  misty ,  tempestuous ,  contracts, 
overthrows.  Great  heed  is  therefore  to  be  taken  at  what  times  we  walke,  how 
we  place  our  windows,  lights,  and  houses,  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient 
aire.  The  Egyptians,  to  avoid  immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  like  chimnies,  with  two  tunnells  to  draw  a  through  aire.  In 
Spain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite  windows  without  glass,  still  shut- 
ting those  which  are  next  to  the  sun.  So  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice 
excepted,  which  brags  of  her  stately  glazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  windows 
to  like  purpose ;  and  lye  sub  dio,  m  the  top  of  their  flat-roofed  houses,  so 
sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  some  parts  of  ^  Italy  they  have 
windmills,  to  draw  a  coohng  aire  out  of  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same 
through  all  the  chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh  them ;  as  at  Costoza  the 
house  of  Csesareo  Trento,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  elsewhere.  Many 
excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature  by  art.  If  none  of  these  courses 
help,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artificiall  aire,  which  howsoever  is  profitable 
ana  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned  with  sweet  per- 
fumes, "pleasant  and  lightsome  as  may  be  :  to  have  roses,  violets,  and  sweet 
smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their  hand.  Laurentius 
commends  water-lillies,  a  vessell  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the  room, 
which  will  make  a  more  delightsome  perfume,  if  there  be  added  orange 
flowers,  pils  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bayes,  rose-water,  rose-vinegar, 
belzoin,  ladanum,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  make  a  pleasant  and 
acceptable  perfume.  '  Bessardus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoak  of  juniper  to 
melancholy  persons,  which  is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten 
our  chambers.  **Guianerius  prescribes  the  aire  to  be  moistened  with  water, 
and  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine  and  sallow-leaves,  &c.  ^to  besprinkle  the 

*  ConsU.  21.  li.  2.  FriglduA  aCr,  nuUlonw,  densui,  yltandiis,  nquc  ac  renti  weptexaMcmalm,  &c. 
*  Consil.  24.  *  Fenestram  Don  apolat.  *  DUcuttt  ml  horrorem  cnasi  gplrltiifl,  mentem  ed&lUyrat  i  noa 
enlm  tun  corpora,  qaam  et  anlml,  mutattonem  Inde  subeont,  pro  osU  et  Tentoram  ratlone»  et  aanl  aliter 
affecti  rant  ccelo  nubilo,  aliter  aereno.  De  natnrA  Tentoram,  seenlny,  lib.  2.  cap.  26,  87,  S&  Strebo,  U.  7. 
&c.  y  Fines  MoriiKm,  part.  1.  c.  4.  ■  Altomanu.  cap.  7.  Bniel.  ACr  ait  luddua,  bene  oleos,  biunidua. 
Montaltos  idem.  ca.  S6.    Oltectiu  reram  mtavium.    Laarentius,  c.  8.  *  Ant.  PhSloa.  oap.  de  melanc. 

^  Tract.  16.  c.  9.    Ex  redolentibos  herbia  et  folUs  Titlfl  rlniferse,  sallda.  ftc.  *  Pavlinentuni  aceto  et 

aquA  roeaceft  irronure,  Laurent,  c.  8. 
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ground  and  posts  with  rose-water,  rose- vinegar,  which  Avicennamuch  approves. 
Of  colours  it  is  good  to  behold  green,  red,  yellow,  and  white,  and  by  all  means 
to  have  light  enough  with  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  the  night,  neat 
chambers,  good  fires  in  winter,  merry  companions ;  for,  though  melancholy  per- 
sons love  to  be  darke  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a  great  encreaser  of  the  humour. 
Although  our  ordinary  aire  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  amiss, 
as  I  have  said,  still  to  alter  it ;  no  better  phvsick  for  a  melancholy  man  than 
change  of  aire  and  variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.  ^  Leo 
Afer  speakes  of  many  of  his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  other  physick : 
amongst  the  Negroes,  there  is  such  an  excellent  aire^  that  if  any  of  them  be 
sick, elsewhere  i  and  brought  thither,  he  is  instantly  recovered;  of  which  he 
was  often  an  eye-witness.  *  Lipsius,  Zuinger,  and  some  other,  adde  as  much 
of  ordinary  travel!.  No  man,  saith  Lipsius,  in  an  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoius, 
a  noble  friend  of  his,  now  ready  to  make  a  voyage,  ^can  be  such  a  stock  or 
stone,  whom  that  pleeuant  speculation  of  countries,  cities,  towns,  rivers,  will 
not  affect,  s  Seneca  the  phillosopher  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  sight  of 
Scipio  Africanus  house,  near  Lintemum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cisterns, 
bathes,  tombs,  &c.  And  how  was  '^TuUy  pleased  with  the  sight  of  Athens, 
to  behold  those  ancient  and  faire  buildings,  with  a  remembrance  of  their 
worthy  inhabitants.  Paulus  jEmilius,  that  renowned  Roman  captain,  after 
he  had  conquered  Perseus  the  last  king  of  Macedonia,  and  now  made  an  end 
of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had  been  long  absent  from  Rome,  and  much 
there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  autumne  (as  ^Livy  describes  it)  made 
a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece,  accompanied  witii  his  son  Scipio,  and 
Athenceus,  the  brother  of  king  Eumenes,  leaving  the  charge  of  his  army  with 
Sulpitius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  thence  to  Megaris,  Aulis, 
Athens,  Argos,  Lacedeemon,  Megalopolis,  &c.  He  took  great  content,  ex- 
ceeding dehght,  in  that  his  voyage :  as  who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt  the 
like,  though  his  travell  be  ad  jactationem  magis  quam  ad  usum  reipub.  (as 
Jone  well  observes)  to  cracke,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions,  spend  time, 
rather  than  for  his  own  or  publike  good?  (as  it  is  to  many  gallants  that 
travel  out  their  best  daies,  together  with  their  means,  manners,  honesty, 
religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  peregrination  charmes  our  senses 
with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  ''that  some  count  him  unhappy 
that  never  travelled,  a  kinde  of  prisoner,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  his 
cradle  to  his  old  age  beholds  the  same  still ;  stul,  still  the  same,  the  same : 
insomuch  that  ^Rhasis  {cont.  lib.  1.  Tract.  2.)  doth  not  only  commend  but 
enjoyn  travell,  and  such  variety  of  objects,  to  a  melancholy  man,  and  to  lye 
in  diverse  innes,  to  be  drawn  into  severall  companies,  Montaltus  (cap.  36) 
and  many  neotericks  are  of  the  same  minde.  Celsus  adviseth  him,  therefore, 
that  will  continue  his  health,  to  have  varium  vitie  genus,  diversity  of  callings, 
occupations,  to  be  busied  about,  ™  sometimes  to  live  in  the  city,  sometimes  in 
the  countrey ;  now  to  study  or  work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk  or  hunt, 
swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise  himself.  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease  melan- 
choly, as  Gomesius  contends,  lib,  2.  c.  1 .  de  Sale.  The  citizens  of  "Bar- 
cino,  saith  he,  otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stirring  little  abroad, 
are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant  prospect  their  city  hath  into  the  sea, 
which,  like  that  of  old  Athens,  besides  ^gina,  Salamina,  and  many  pleasant 
islands,  had  all  the  variety  of  delicious  objects :  so  are  those  Neapolitanes, 

'  lib.  1.  cap.  de  morb.  Afttmun.    In  NIgrltanim  reclone  tanta  aCrlt  temperira,  ut  dqnla  aUM  morboraa 
eo  adrebatur,  optimae  ■tatim  lanltatl  reatltnator ;  qood  maltls  acddiase  ipw  meli  ocalla  rldl.  •  Ub.  de 

peregrinat.  '  Epist.  3.  ran.  1 .  Nee  quiiqvam  tam  lapla  ant  fhitez,  qnem  non  tltniat  amonia  Ilia,  Tarlaque 
spectlo  locornm,  orbinm,  aentlam,  &c.  f  Epist.  86.  *  2  Ub.  de  leglbus.  <  Ub.  4ft.  i  Keckennan, 
praefht.  poUt.  ^  Fines  M orlion,  c.  8.  part.  1 .  '  Mntatio  de  loco  In  locum,  Itinera  et  vlagla  longa  et  in- 
detennhiata,  et  boapltare  In  dlTenls  dlyenorUa.  ■■  Undo  rnri  ease,  modo  In  urbe,  uepins  In  agroTcnarl, 
Set,       •  In  Catakwia  In  Spalne. 
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and  inhabitants  of  Genua,  to  see  the  ships,  boats,  and  passengers,  go  by,  out 
of  their  windows,  their  whole  cities  being  sited  on  the  side  of  an  hill,  like  Pera 
by  Constantinople,  so  that  each  house  almost  hath  a  free  prospect  to  the  sea, 
as  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames :  or  to  have  a  free  prospect  all  over 
the  city  at  once,  as  at  Granado  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africk,  the  river  running 
betwixt  two  decUnbg  hills,  the  steepness  causeth  each  house  almost  as  well  to 
oversee,  as  to  be.  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  country  is  fiiU  of  such  ^delight- 
some prospects,  as  well  within  land  as  by  sea,  as  Hermon  and  p  Rama  in 
Palttstina,  Colaho  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Taygetus,  or  Acrocorinthus,  that  old 
decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus,  Greece,  the  Ionian  and 
iEgeean  seas,  were  semel  et  simul,  at  one  view  to  be  taken.  In  Egypt  the  square 
top  of  the  great  Pyramis  300  yards  in  height,  and  so  the  sultans  palace  in 
Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being  plain,  hath  a  marvellous  faife  prospect,  as  well 
over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Italian  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  by  the 
river  side  :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  the  holy  land  is  of  all  sides  to  be 
seen.  Such  high  places  are  infinite  :  with  us,  those  of  the  best  note  are  Glas- 
senbury  tower,  Bever  castle,  Rodway  Grange,  *>  Walsby  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
I  lately  received  a  real  kindness  by  the  munificence  of  the  right  honourable  my 
noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances  countess  dowager  of  Exeter ;  and 
two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I  may  not  omit  for  vicinities  sake,  Oldbury  in  the 
confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  1  have  often  looked  about  me  with  great 
delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill  ■*  I  was  bom ;  and  Hanbury  in  Staffordshire, 
contiguous  to  which  is  Falde  a  pleasant  village,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  be- 
longing to  our  family,  now  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother  William 
Burton,  esquire.  '  Barclay  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich  tower  for 
one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London  on  the  one  side,  the  Thames, 
ship,  and  pleasant  meadows,  on  the  other.  There  be  those  that  say  as  much 
and  more  of  St.  Marks  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  are  too  great  a  distance ; 
some  are  especially  affected  with  such  objects  as  be  near,  to  see  passengers  go 
by  in  some  great  rode  way,  or  boats  in  a  river,  in  suhjectum  forum  despicere^ 
to  oversee  a  fair,  a  market-place,  or  out  of  a  pleasant  window  into  some 
thorough-fare  street  to  behold  a  continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  route, 
coming  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theater,  a  maske,  or  some 
such  like  shew.  But  I  rove  :  the  sum  is  this,  that  variety  of  actions,  objects, 
aire,  places,  are  excellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and  all  others,  good  for  man, 
good  for  beast.  *  Constantino  the  emperour  {lib.  18.  cap.  13.  exLeontio) 
holds  it  an  only  cure  for  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manneir  of  siche  catteL 
Leelius  k  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of 
his  consultations,  fas  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  physik 
had)  in  melancholy  most  especially  approves  of  this  above  all  other  re- 
medies whatsoever,  as  appears,  consult.  69,  consult.  229,  Sfc.  ^  Many  other 
things  helped;  but  change  of  aire  was  that  which  wrought  the  cure^and did 
most  good. 

Memb.  IV. — Exercise  rectified  of  Body  and  Minde, 

To  that  gpreat  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  immoderate 
and  unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  soUtariness  and  idleness  on  the  other, 
must  be  opposed,  as  an  antidote,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and 
that  both  of  body  and  minde,  as  a  most  materiaU  circumstance,  much  con- 
ducing to  this  cure,  and  to  the  generall  preservation  of  our  health.     The 

•  Lraditaniiie  donraa,  longof  one  proacript  agroi.  p  Many  towna  then  are  of  Uiat  name,  ulth  Adri- 

oomlna*  all  blgh-ilted.  «  Latdr  resigned  for  some  spedall  reaaona.  '  At  Undley  In  Leocatenhlre,  tjie 
pooaeaalon  ana  dweUlns  place  of  Ralph  Barton,  Eaqulre,  my  late  deocaaed  flither.  •  In  leoa  aalnonm. 
<  Agrotantea  ovea  In  aUnm  locnm  tnmaportands  annt,  at  alium  aCrem  et  aquam  particlpantca,  coalaacant 
et  corroborentnr.       "  Alia  utlllaj  acd  ex  motattone  aOrls  potiaalmom  cnratoa. 
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heavens  themselves  nin  continually  round ;    the  sun  riseth  and  sets  ;    the 
moon   increaseth  and  decreaseth ;    stars  and  planets    keep  their  constant 
motions ;  the  aire  is  still  tossed  by  the  winds :  the  waters  eb  and  flow,  to 
their  conservation  no  doubt ,  to  teach  us  that  we  should  ever  be  in  action. 
For  which  cause  Hierom  prescribes  Rusticus  the  monk,  that  he  be  alwayes 
occupied  about  some  business  or  other,  "^^  that  the  devill  do  not  find  him  idle, 
^  Seneca  would  have  a  man  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no  purpose. 
*  Xenophon  wisheth  one  rather  to  play  at  tables,  dice,  or  make  a  jester  of 
himself  (though  he  might  be  far  better  imployed)  than  do  nothing.     The 
'  Egyptians  of  old,  and  many  flourishing  commonwealths  since,  have  en- 
joy ned  labour  and  exercise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  of  some  vocation  and 
calling,  and  to  give  an  account  of  their  time,  to  prevent  those  grievous  mis- 
chiefs that  come  by  idleness;  for,  as  fodder,  whip,  and  burthen,  belong  to 
the  asse,  so  meat,  correction,  and  worke,  unto  the  servant,  Ecclus.  33.  23. 
The  Turks  injoyn  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  trade 
or  other  :  the  grand  Signior  himself  is  not  excused.     ^  In  our  memory  (saith 
Sabellicus)  Mahomet  the  Turke,  he  that  conquered  Greece,  at  that  very 
time  when  he  heard  ambassadours  of  other  princes,  did  either  carve  or  cut 
wooden  spoones,  or  frame  something  upon  a  table,      ^This  present  sultan 
makes  notches  for  bows.     The  Jews  are  most  severe  in  this  examination  of 
time.     All  wel-governed  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  discreet  person 
will  be  a  law  unto  himself.     But,  amongst  us,  the  badge  of  gentry  is  idle- 
ness :  to  be  of  no  calling,  not  to  labour  (for  that's  derogatory  to  their  birth), 
to  be  a  meer  spectator,  a  drone,  fruges  consumere  natus,  to  have  no  neces- 
sary employment  to  busie  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some 
few  governers  exempted),  but  to  rise  to  eat,  &c,  to  spend  his  dayes  in  hawk- 
ing, hunting,  &c.  and  such  hke  disports  and  recreations  Q*  which  our  casuists 
tax),  are  the  sole  exercise  almost  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in 
which  they  are  too  immoderate.     And  thence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city 
and  country  so  many  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  ferall  disease 
of  melancholy  so  frequently  rageth,  and   now  domineers  almost  all  over 
Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.     They  know  not  how  to  spend  their  times 
(disports  excepted,  which  are  all  their  business^,  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how 
to  bestow  themselves ;  like  our  modem  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose  a 
pound  of  blood  in  a  single  combate,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest 
labour.      Every  man   almost  hath  something   or  other  to  employ  himself 
about,  some  vocation,  some  trade :  but  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants : 
adotia  duntaxat  se  natos  existimant,  imo  ad  sui  ipsius  plerumque  et  alio- 
rum  pemidem,  ^  as  one  freely  taxeth  such  kinde  of  men :  they  are  all  for 
pastimes ;  'tis  all  their  study  ;  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone,  to  drive 
away  time,  as  if  they  were  bom,  some  of  them,  to  no  other  ends.     Therefore 
to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconveniences,  our  divines,  physicians, 
and  politicians,  so  much  labour,  and  so  seriously  exhort :  and  for  this  disease 
in  particular,  ^  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  continuall  business,  as  Rhasis 
holds,  to  fiavesome  employment  or  other,  which  may  set  their  minde  aworke, 
and  distract  their  cogitations.     Riches  may  not  easily  be  had  without  labour 
and  industry,  nor  learning  without  study  ;  neither  can  our  health  be  improved 
without  bodily  exercise.     If  it  be  of  the  body,  Guianerius  allowes  that  exer- 

«  Ne  tc  daemon  otlosum  InTeniat.  ^  Pnestet  aliud  agere  qiuun  nihil.  >  Lib.  3.  de  dlctii  Socntls. 

Qui  tesMila  et  risiu  ezdtando  vacant,  allanld  faciunt,  etal  Uceret  hia  meltora  agere.  J  Aniasla  compelled 
every  man  once  a  year  to  tell  how  he  liTea.  >  NoatrS  memoTl&  Mahometita  Othomanua,  quT  GraedaB  im- 
peilum  BobvertH*  cum  oratonim  poatnlata  audlret  exteranim  gentium,  cochlearia  lignea  aaaidue  caelabat, 
attt  allqnld  in  tabalA  affingebat.  •  Sanda,  fol.  37.  of  hia  voyage  to  Jerasalem.  <>  Perkina  caaea  of  con- 
adenoe,  1.  3.  c.  4.  q.  8.  *  Lnadnfaia  Grunnio.  '  Non  eat  cura  melior  quam  li^uugere  iia  neceaaarla,  et 
opportunaj  openim  adminiatratio  Ulia  masnum  aanitatia  Incrementum,  et  qute  repleant  animoa  eorum,  et 
incuttant  lla  diTeraaa  cogitationea.    Cont.  i.  tract.  9. 
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cise,  which  is  gentle,  *<;iLnd  still  after  those  ordinary  frications^  which  must  be 
used  every  morning.  Montaltus  {cap,  26)  and  Jason  Pratensis  use  almost  the 
same  words,  highly  commending  exercise,  if  it  be  moderate  :  a  wonderful  kelp, 
so  used,  Crato  calls  it,  and  a  great  means  to  preserve  our  health,  as  adding 
strength  to  the  whole  body,  increasing  naturall  heat,  by  means  of  which,  the 
nutriment  is  well  concocted  in  the  stomacke,  liver,  and  veines,  few  or  no  cru- 
dities left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body.  Besides,  it  expells  excre- 
ments by  sweat,  and  other  insensible  vapours  :  in  so  much  that  ^Galen  prefers 
exercise  before  all  physick,  rectification  of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kinde 
soever;  'tis  Natures  physician.  ^Fulgentius  (out  of  Gordonius,  de  conserv. 
vit.  horn  lib,  1 .  cap.  7)  tearms  exercise  a  spur  of  a  dull  sleepy  nature,  the 
comforter  of  the  members,  cure  of  infirmity,  death  of  diseases,  destruction  of 
all  mischief es  and  vices.  The  fittest  time  for  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner, 
a  little  before  supper,  ^or  at  any  time  when  the  body  is  empty.  Montanus 
{consil,  31)  prescribes  it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  ^Calenus 
addes,  after  he  hath  clone  his  ordinary  needs,  rubbed  his  body,  washed  his 
hands  and  face,  combed  his  head,  and  gargarised.  What  kinde  of  exercise 
he  should  use,  Galen  tells  us,  lib.  2.  et  3.  de  sanit,  tuend,  and  in  what  mea- 
sure, Uill  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,  and  roused  up,  ad  ruborem,  some  say, 
non  ad  sudorem,  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too  much;  others  injoyn  those 
wholesome  businesses,  as  to  dig  so  long  in  his  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the 
like.  Some  prescribe  fi'equent  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as  sawing  every 
day,  so  long  together,  (epid.  6.  Hippocrates  confounds  them)  but  that  is  in 
some  cases,  to  some  peculiar  men;  ^the  most  forbid,  and  will  by  no  means 
have  it  go  ftirther  than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  being  *  perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  likewise  included, 
some  properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easie,  some 
hard,  some  with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  naturall, 
some  are  artificiall.  Amongst  bodily  exercises,  Gralen  commends  ludum 
parviB  pilcB,  to  play  at  ball :  be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tenniscourts, 

.or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  body,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that 
they  sweat  not  too  much.  It  was  in  great  request  of  old  amongst  the  Greeks, 
Romanes,  Barbarians,  mentioned  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.  Some 
write  that  Aganella,  a  fair  maide  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventer  of  it ;  for  she 
presented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made,  to  Nausica,  the  daughter  of  king 
Alcinous,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 

The  ordinai-y  sports  which  are  used  abroad,  are  hawking,  hunting:  hilares 
venandi  labor  es,  "one  calls  them,  because  they  recreate  body  and  minde; 
"another,  ^the  best  exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  ^ freed 

from  all  ferall  diseases.  Hegcsippus  (lib.  1.  cap.  37)  relates  of  Herod, 
that  he  was  eased  of  a  grievous  melancholy  by  that  means.  Plato  (7  de  leg.) 
highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  by  land,  water,  ayre.  Xeno- 
phon  (in  Cyropted.)  graces  it  with  a  great  name,  Deorum  munus,  the  gift  of 

the  gods,  a  princely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius,  (epist, 
59,  lib.  2)  as  well  for  health  as  pleasure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  being  the  sole 

*  Ante  exercitium,  leves  toto  corpora  fHcationct  coiiTenliint.  Ad  hunc  morinim  exerdtotloneB,  quum 
recte  et  suo  tempore  fliint,  mlrifloe  conducunt,  et  santtatem  tuentiir«  &c.  '  Lib.  1 .  de  nui.  tueod.  *  £x- 
erciUum  naturae  dormientia  stlmulatio,  membronun  solatium,  morborum  medela,  Aiga  vitionim,  medidna 
languomm,  dcatnictio  omnium  malorum.  Crato.  ^  Alimentla  in  ventriculo  probe  concoctla.  '  J^uno 
ventre,  vesicii  et  alvo  ab  ezcrementia  purgato,  fricatia  membrls,  lotis  manibiu  et  ocuUa,  &c.  Ub.  de  atr& 
bile.  i  Quousque  corpus  uiiiversum  intumescat,  et  fioridura  appareat,  sudoremquet  &c.  ^  Om> 

nino  sudorem  vitent.  cap.  /.  lib.  1.    Valescus  de  Tar.  >  Exercitium  si  excedat,  valde  periculoeum. 

Sallust.  Salvlanus,  de  remed.  Ub.  2.  cap.  1.  ■  Camden  in  Staffordshire.  ■  Friaevallius,  Ub. 

I.  tap.  2.    Optima  omnium,  exercltatlonum  :  multi  ab  bac  solummodo  morbls  Uberati.  *  Josephus 

Quercetanus,  dial.  poUt.  sect.  2.  cap.  11.    Inter  omnia  exerdtia  preestantiffi  laudem  meretur.  p  Chi- 

ron in  monte  PeUo,  prseceptor  heronm,  eoa  a  morbls  anlml  venatlonlbus  et  puris  cibis  tuebatur.  M. 
Tyrhis. 
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almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  our  noblemen  in  Europe,  and  elsewhere  all  over 
the  world.  Bohemus  {de  mor.gent,  lib.  3.  cap.  12)  stiles  it  therefore  ^^tMitum 
nobilium ;  conimuniter  venantuvj  quod  siln  salts  licere  contendunt ;  'tis  all  their 
study,  their  exercise,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk  :  and  indeed  some  dote 
too  much  afler  it ;  they  can  do  nothing  else,  discourse  of  naught  else.  Paulas 
Jovius  {descr,  Brit,)  doth  in  some  sort  tax  our  ^English  nobility  for  it  ^  for  liv- 
ing  in  the  country  so  mucki  ^^^  too  frequent  use  ofity  as  if  they  had  no  other 
means  but  hawking  and  hunting  to  approve  themselves  gentlemen  with. 

Hawking  comes  neer  to  hunting,  the  one  in  the  aire,  as  the  other  on  the 
earth,  a  sport  as  mtich  affected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred.  'It  was 
never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  1200  years  since,  and 
first  mentioned  by  Firmicus,  lib.  5.  cap.  8.  The  Greek  emperours  began  it, 
and  now  nothing  so  firequent :  he  is  nobody,  that  in  the  season  hath  not  a 
hawke  on  his  fist :  a  great  art,  and  *many  books  written  of  it.  It  is  a  won- 
der to  hear  ^what  is  related  of  the  Turkes  officers  m  this  behalf,  how  many 
thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  how  many  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how 
much  revenewes  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  now  much  time  is  spent  at 
Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  *  Persian  kings  hawk 
after  butterflies  with  sparrows,  made  to  that  use,  and  stares ;  lesser  hawks  for 
lesser  games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  may  produce  their 
sport  to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperours  reclaime  eagles  to  fly  at 
lundes,  foxes,  &c.  and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  present  to  ^ Queen  Elizabeth; 
some  reclaime  ravens,  castrils,  pies,  &c.  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of 
men,  be  it  with  euns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  ginnes,  strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes, 
calls,  stawking-horses,  setting-doggs,  coy-ducks,  &c.  or  otherwise.  Some 
much  delight  to  take  larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chaffe-nets,  plo- 
vers, partridge,  herons,  snite,  &c.  Henry  the  third,  king  of  Castile,  (as  Ma- 
riana the  Jesuite  reports  of  him,  lib,  3.  cap.  7)  was  much  affected  ^unth 
catching  of  quailes :  and  many  gentlemen  take  a  singular  pleasure  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  to  go  abroad  with  their  quaile-pipes,  and  will  take  any  paines 
to  satisfie  their  delight  in  that  kinde.  The  *  Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such 
use,  with  nets,  bushes,  glades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very  much 
affected  with  the  sport.  Tycho  Brane,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  Choro- 
graphy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  castle  of  Uranibui^,  puts  down  his  nets,  and 
manner  of  catching  small  birds  as  an  ornament,  and  a  recreation,  wherein  he 
himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kinde  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits,  ang- 
ling or  otherwise,  and  yeelds  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men,  as  dogs 
or  hawks,  ^when  they  draw  their  fish  upon  the  bank,  saith  Nic.  HenseHus, 
SiluiographuB  cap.  3,  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pooles.  James  Dubravius,  that  Moravian, 
in  his  book  de  pise,  telleth,  how  travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he 
found  a  nobleman  *  booted  up  to  the  groines^  wading  himself,  pulling  the  nets, 
and  labourmg  as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all :  and  when  some  belike 
objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  his  office,  he  excused  himself,  ^that  if  other 
men  might  hunt  hares  why  should  not  he  hunt  carpes?     Many  gentlemen  in 

«  NobOltas  omnis  fere  vtbt»  tuAdHt,  csstellis  et  Uberiore  coelo  gaiidet,  seneriaqae  dignitatem  unA  nuudma 
Tenatione  et  fUoonnm  aucapUi  tuetur.  '  Jo*.  Scallger,  comment,  in  Glrbi.  fol.  544.  Salmuth,  2S  de  Nor. 
repert.  com.  in  Panclr.  •  Demetrios  Constantinop.  de  re  aocipitnuriA  liber*  a  P.  GUlar  Latlne  redditua. 

^liua.  epiat.    Aqulbe,  Symroachl,  et  Theodotlonla  ad  Ptolemttiun,  &c.  '  Lonlceraa,  Geffineua,  Jorina. 

"  8.  Antony  SherUea  relatlona.  *  flaclult.  *  Coturnlcum  ancupio.  *  Flnea  Bf  oriaon,  part.  8.  c.  8. 
y  Nod  m^orem  vOlttptatem  anlmo  eaplunt,  quam  qnl  feraa  inaectantur,  aut  minia  canibua  comprdMudnnt* 
qmmi  ratla  trahentea,  sqoamona  pecudes  In  ripaa  adducunt.  >  More  placaAomm  craiibua  ocreatoa. 

•  81  jpiindpibaa  Teoatio  leporia  non  sit  Inhoneata,  ocacto  qnomodo  placatlo  cyprlnorum  Tid^iri  debeat  pu- 
denda. 
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like  sort,  with  us,  will  wade  up  to  the  arm-holes,  upon  such  occasions,  and 
voluntarily  undertake  that  to  satisfie  their  pleasure,  which  a  poor  man  for  a 
good  stipend  would  scarce  be  hired  to  undergo.  Plutarch,  in  his  book  de 
soler.  animal,  speaks  against  all  fishing,  ^as  a  filthy  ^  base yilliber all  imploy- 
ment,  kavirhg  neither  wit  nor  perspicacity  in  it,  nor  worth  the  labour.  But 
he  that  shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits,  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  devices 
which  our  anglers  have  invented,  peculiar  lines,  false  ilies,  severall  sleights, 
&c.  will  say,  Uiat  it  deserves  like  commendation,  requires  as  much  study  and 
perspicacity  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  them ;  because 
nawking  and  hunting  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  many  dangers 
accompany  them ;  but  this  is  still  and  quiet :  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  no 
fish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the  brook  side,  pleasant  shade,  by  the 
sweet  silver  streams ;  he  hath  good  aire,  and  sweet  smels.  of  fine  fresh  mea- 
dow flowers ;  he  hears  the  melodious  harmony  of  birds ;  he  sees  the  swans, 
herons,  ducks,  water-hens,  cootes,  &c.  and  many  other  tbwle,  with  their 
brood,  which  he  thinketh  better  than  the  noise  of  hounds,  or  blast  of  homes, 
and  all  the  sport  that  they  can  make. 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringing, 
bowling,  shooting,  which  Askam  commends  in  a  just  -volume,  and  hath  in 
former  times  been  injoyned  by  statute,  as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  *^  ho- 
nour to  our  land,  as  well  may  witness  our  victories  in  France ;  keelpins,  tronks, 
coits,  pitching  bars,  hurling,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring, 
swimming,  wasters,  foiles,  foot-ball,  balown,  quintans,  &c.  and  many  such, 
which  are  the  common  recreations  of  the  countryfolks;  riding  of  ^eat  horses, 
running  at  rings,  tilts  and  tumaments,  horse-races,  wilde-goose  chases,  which 
are  the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  themselves,  though  many  gentle- 
men, by  that  means,  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  ^  Aretseus,  deam- 
bulatio  per  amcena  loca,  to  make  a  petty  progress,  a  merry  journey  now  and 
then  with  some  good  companions,  to  visit  friend,  see  cities,  castles,  towns. 

■  Vlaere  asepe  amnes  nitidoti  penunoenaqiie  Tempe, 
Et  pladdu  snmmSs  sectari  in  montilnia  anras : 

To  lee  the  pleaaaat  lleldjh  the  crystall  fonntabu. 
And  take  the  gentle  aire  amongst  the  moontaina : 

^to  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificiall 
wildernesses,  green  thickets,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains  and  such 
like  pleasant  places,  Uke  that  Antiochian  Daphne,  brooks,  pooles,  fish-ponds, 
betwixt  wood  and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  «  ubi  varus  avium 
cantation€S,florum  colores,  pratorumfrutices,  ^c.  to  disport  in  some  pleasant 
plain,  park,  run  up  a  steep  hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  be 
a  delectable  recreation.  Hortus  prindpis  et  domus  ad  delectatianem  facta^ 
cum  sylvdj  monte,  et  piscind^  vulgo  La  Montagna :  the  princes  garden  at  Fer- 
rara,  ^Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  the  groves,  mountaines,  ponds,  for  a 
delectable  prospect :  he  was  much  affected  with  it :  a  Persian  paradise,  or 
pleasant  parke,  could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.  S.  Bernard,  in  the 
description  of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it.  A  sick 
'maw (saith  he)  sits  upon  a  green  bank;  and,  when  the  dog-star  parcheth  the 
plaines,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  lies  in  a  shadie  bowre,  Fronde  sub  arbored,  fer- 
ventia  temperat  astra,  and  feeds  his  eyes  with  variety  of  objects,  hearbs,  trees : 

k  Omnino  turpla  placatlo,  nnUo  atndio  digna,  lUiberalla  credlta  eat,  quod  nullum  habet  ingenlum,  nullam 
pcrepicaclam.  *  Pnecipna  hinc  AngUa  gloria,  crebne  vlctoite  partae.  Jovlua.  *  Cap.  7.  *  Fracaa- 
torluB.  '  Ambulationes  anbdialea,  quaa  hoitenaea  aone  ministrant,  tub  forulce  yiiioL,  pampinis  viren- 


tibua  GoncamcraUL  s  Theophylact.  ^  Itinerar.  Ital.  '  Sedet  sgrotna  cseapite  vlridl  i  et  cum 

loclementla  canicnlavla  terraa  excoquit,  et  aiocat  flumlna,  Ipae  accorua  aedet  sub  arlxneA  nonde,  et,  ad  dolo- 
rla  sul  Bolattum,  naribua  aula  gramineaa  redolet  apedea }  paadt  oculoa  herbarum  amoena  Tiiiditaa ;  aurea 
8ua?i  modulamine  demnlcet  plctarum  concentua  avium,  «c.  Deua  bone !  quanta  pauperlboa  piocuna 
aolatta! 
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and  to  comfort  his  misery,  he  receives  many  delightsome  smels  and  Jits  hia 
ears  with  that  sweet  and  various  harmony  of  (nrdes.  Good  God  I  (saith  he) 
what  a  company  of  pleasures  hast  thou  made  for  man  !  He  that  should  be 
admitted  on  a  sudden  to  the  sight  of  such  a  palace  as  that  of  Escuriall  in 
Spain,  or  to  that  which  the  Moores  built  at  Granado,  Fountenblewe  in  France, 
the  Turkes  gardens  in  his  seraglio,  wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are 
kept  for  pleasure,  wolves,  bears,  lynces,  tygers,  lyons,  elephants,  &c.  or  upon 
the  banks  of  that  Thracian  Bosphorus :  the  popes  Belvedere  in  Rome  J  as 
pleasing  as  those  horti  pensile^  in  Babylon,  or  that  Indian  kings  deUghtsome 
garden  in  ^  ^ian ;  or  ^  those  famous  gardens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  France, 
could  not  choose,  though  he  were  never  so  ill  apaid,  but  be  much  recreated  for 
the  time ;  or  many  of  our  noblemens  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a  boat  in  a 
pleasant  evening,  and  with  musick  ^  to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutarch 
so  much  applaudes,  ^lian  admires,  upon  thenver  Peneus,  in  those  Thessalian 
fields  beset  with  green  bayes,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing,  that  passengers, 
enchanted  as  it  were  with  their  heavenly  musick,  omnium  laborum  et  curarum 
obliviscantur,  forget  forthwith  all  labours,  care  and  grief;  or  in  a  gundilo 
throu^  the  grand  canale  in  Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  psdaces,  must  needs 
refresh  and  eive  content  to  a  melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner  roomes 
of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous  eedifice,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings  so  much 
renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in  which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold 
"  chaires,  stooles,  thrones,  tabernacles,  and  pillars  of  gokl,  plane  trees,  and 
vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

("  Fulget  gemmft  ftoiii,  et  lasptdelbhrampeUez  f 
Strata  nlcast  Tyrio- ) 

with  sweet  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  opiparous  fare,  &c.  besides 
the  gallantest  young  men,  the  fairest  p  virgins,  puellce  scitula  ministrantes,  the 
rarest  beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  cu- 
rious attires,  ad  stuporem  usque  spectantium,  with  exquisite  musick,  as  in 
^  Trimalchions  house,  in  every  chamber,  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and 
night,  incomparabilis  luxus,  all  delights  and  pleasures  in  each  kinde  which  to 
please  the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  or  had,  conviva  coronati,  delicHs 
ebriiy  Sfc.  Telemachus  in  Homer  is  brought  in  as  one  ravished  almost,  at  the 
sight  of  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of  Menelaus,  when  he  beheld 

'  Mtim  Ailgorem,  ct  naonaatla  tecta«onwoo 
Anro,  atque  electro  nitido,  lectoque  elephanto, 
Aroentoqae  •inral.    Talla  Jovla  ardna  acdet, 
Aolaque  CoeUooUun  atellaiu  tplendlidt  Olympo.       Wat  even  rach  a  one,  and  did  it  not  exoeU. 

It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soule  of  man,  to  see  fair-built  cities,  streets, 
theaters,  temples,  obelisks,  &c.  The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly  built 
of  white  marble,  with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold ;  tectumque  templi, 
fulvo  eoruscans  auro,  nimio  suo  fulgore  obccecabat  oculos  itinerantium, 
was  so  glorious  and  so  glistered  afar  off,  that  the  spectators  might  not 
well  abide  the  sight  of  it.  But  the  inner  parts  were  all  so  curiously  set 
out  with  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  &c.  (as  he  said  of  Cleopatras  palace  in  Egypt, 

*Crassumque   trabes  absconderat    aurum)  that    the    beholders  were 

amazed.  What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by,  as  at 
coronations,  weddings,  and  such  like  solemnities;  —  to  see  an  embassa- 
dour  or  a  prince  met,  received,  entertained  with  masks,  shewes,  fire- 
works, &c.  —  to  see  two  kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as  Porus  and  Alex- 

i  Diod.  SIculaa.  Mb.  3.  *"  Lib.  18.  de  animal,  cap.  18.  '  Pet.  OUUos.  Paul.  Hentaenu,  Itlncrar. 

ItallB,  1617.    Jod.  Slncerus,  Itinerar.  0aUl«,  I«17.    Simp.  lib.  1.  aiiMt.  4.  -  JocnndiMima  dcam. 

bolaUo  juxta  mare,  et  narigaUo  prope  tenrnm.— In  utrlque  flumlnls  ripA,  -  Au«i  paaee,  anrea  opeonla, 

vis  maiiarltottm  aceto  nibacta,  ike.  •  Lucan.  i*  800  pelUcca»  pocUJatorea,  etplncenMi  innumeri, 

ueri  loti  porpnrA  Indnti,  &c.  cz  omnium  pnlchritudlnc  delect!.       *  UbI  omnia  caatn  atrepnnt.       '  Odyaa. 

•Lncan  1.6. 


S«ch  glittering  of  gold  and  biigliteat  braaa  to  ahlDe, 
Cleer  amber,  ulver.pnre,  and  ivory  so  flne ; 
Jupltera  lofty  palace,  where  the  goda  do  dwell, 
snch  a 
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ander,  Canutus  and  Edmond  Ironside,  Scanderbeg  and  Ferat  Bassa  the  Turke, 
when  not  honour  alone  but  life  it  self  was  at  stake,  (as  the  ^  poet  of  Hector, 


nee  enlm  pro  targore  tauri,  I    Esse  solent,  aed  pro  magnl  vltAque  animAqae 


Pro  bove  nee  certamen  erat,  qon  praemla  cursfis         ]    Hectoris) ; 

to  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Crescy,  or  Agencourt,  or  Poictiers,  quo 
nescio  (saith  Froissard)  an  vetustas  ullam  prof  err  e  possit  clario'em ; — to  see 
one  of  Ceesars  triumphs  in  old  Rome  revived,  or  the  like ; — to  bee  present  at 
an  interview,  ^  as  that  famous  of  Henry  the  8^,  and  Francis  the  first,  so  much 
renowned  all  over  Europe :  ubi  tanto  arraratu  (saith  Hubertus  Vellius)  tainque 
triumphali  pompd  amho  reges  cum  eorum  conjuyibus  coiere,  ut  nulla  unquam 
(Btas  tarn  celebriafesta  viderit  aut  audierit,  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  in- 
finitely pleasant  are  such  shews,  to  the  sight  of  which  often  times  they  will  come 
hundreuis  of  miles,  give  any  mony  for  a  place,  and  remember  many  years  afler 
with  singular  delight.  Bodine,  when  he  was  embassador  in  England,  said  he 
saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  summd  cumjucun- 
ditate  vidimus ;  he  was  much  affected  with  the  sight  of  it.  Pomponius  Co- 
lumna,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  13  Frenchmen,  and  so  many  Italians,  once 
fight  for  a  whole  army  :  quodjucundissimum  spectaculum  in  vitd  dicit  sud, 
the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have  been 
affected  with  such  a  spectacle  ?  Or  that  single  combat  of  ^  Breaute  the 
Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis, 
in  Brabant,  anno  1600.  They  were  22  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the 
other,  which,  like  Livies  Horatii,  Torquati,  and  Corvini,  fought  for  their  own 
glory  and  countries  honour,  in'  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city  and  army. 
^  When  Julius  Geesar  warred  about  the  bankes  of  Rhene,  there  came  a  barba- 
rian prince  to  see  him  and  the  Roman  tumy ;  and  when  he  had  beheld  Ceesar 
a  good  while,  ■*  I  see  the  gods  now^  (saith  he)  which  before  I  heard  of  nee 
feliciorem  ullam  vitce  mete  aut  optavi  aut  sensi  diem :  it  was  the  happiest  day 
that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a  sight  alone  were  able  of  it  self  to  drive 
away  melancholy ;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expell  it  for  a  time.  Rad- 
zivihus  was  much  taken  with  the  bassas  palace  in  Cairo ;  and,  amongst  many 
other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the 
bankes  of  Nilus,  by  Imbram  Bassa,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or  three 
hundred  guilded  gallies  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered 
together  on  the  land,  with  turbants  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  twas  a  goodly  sight. 
The  very  reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  tumaments, 
combats,  and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.  ^  Franciscus 
Modius  hath  made  a  large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomes, 
which  who  so  will  may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  icono- 
graphies of  temples  and  palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran  church  in  Albertus  Durer, 
diat  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  'Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus  : 
that  of  the  Escuriall  in  Guadas,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Neros  golden 
palace  in  Rome,  *  Justinians  in  Constantinople,  Uiat  Peruvian  Ingos  in  ^Cusco, 
ut  non  ab  hominibus,  sed  d  dtemoniisy  constructum  videatur ;  S.  Marks  in 
Venice  by  Ignatius,  with  many  such  ;  priscorum  artificum  opera  (saith  that 
^  interpreter  of  Pausanias)  the  rare  workmanship  of  those  ancient  Greeks,  in 
theaters,  obeUsks,  temples,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images,  non 
minorefermey  quum  leguntur,  quam  quum  cemuntur,  animum  delectatione 
complent,  affect  one  as  much  by  reading  almost,  as  by  sight. 

The  country  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  severall  gymnicks  and  exer- 

*  Iliad.  10.  "Betwixt  Ardes  and  Oaines,  lSi9.  *Seiicrthis,  in  deliciia,  fol.  487.     Veteri  Hora- 

tlonun  exemplo,  Ttrtnte  et  sucoeflsn  admlrabili,  canis  hoatlbus  17  in  conspectn  patrlK,  ftc.  *  Pater- 

culna,  TOi.  post.  'Quoa  antea  andirl,  Inqult,  hodie  vidi  Deoa.         TPandectae  Triomph.'fol.         'Lib. 

6.  cap.  U.  da  bello  Jnd.  •  Procopius.  ^  Lafit.  lib.  10.  Amer.  detciipt.  •  Romuloa  Amaaena, 

pralkt.  Panian. 
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cisesy  may-games,  feasts,  wakes,  and  merry  meetings,  to  solace  themselves. 
The  very  being  in  the  country,  that  life  it  self,  is  a  sufficient  recreation  to  some 
men,  to  enjoy  such  pleasures,  as  those  old  patriarcks  did.  Dioclesian  the  em- 
perour  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  he  gave  over  his  scepter,  and  turned 
gardiner.  Constantine  wrote  20  books  of  husbandry.  Lysander,  when  em- 
bassadours  came  to  see  him,  bragged  of  nothing  more,  than  of  his  orchard  : 
hi  sunt  ordines  mei.  What  shall  I  say  of  Cincinnatus,  Cato,  TuUy,  and  many 
such  ?  how  they  have  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune,  plant,  inoculate,  and 
graft,  to  shew  so  many  severall  kindes  of  pears,  apples,  plums,  peaches,  &c. 


*  Nunc  captare  feru  laqueo,  nunc  fallere  Tiaco, 
Atque  enam  ouignM  canibus  circumdare  nltv 
Inndlu  arlbtta  moUii,  inceodere  veprea. 


Sometimes  with  traps  decelTe,  with  line  and  atriDg 
To  catch  wild  birds  and  beasts,  encompassing 
The  grove  with  dogs*  and  oat  of  bushes  firing. 

et  nldos  avium  scrutari,  &c. 

Jucundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  &c.  put  out  by  him,  con- 
fesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  husbandry  studies, 
and  took  extraordinary  pleasure  in  them.  If  the  theorick  or  speculation 
can  so  much  affect,  what  shall  the  place  and  exercise  it  self,  the  practick  part, 
do  ?  The  same  confession  I  find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  Camerarius,  and  many 
others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my  testimony  were  ought  worth, 
I  could  say  as  much  of  myself ;  I  am  vere  Saturninus ;  no  man  ever  took 
more  delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  &c. 
But 

Tantalus  k  labris  sltiens  Aigientla  captat 
Flnmlna; 

and  so  do  I :  velle  licet ;  potiri  non  licet. 

Every  palace,  every  city  almost,  hath  his  peculiar  walkes,  cloysters,  tar- 
races,  groves,  theaters,  pageants,  games,  and  severall  recreations;  every 
country,  some  professed  gymnicks,  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  their 
bodyes.  The  *  Greeks  had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemean  games, 
in  honour  of  Neptune,  Jupiter,  Apollo ;  Athens,  hers ;  some  for  honour,  gar- 
lands, crowns ;  for  '  beauty,  dancing,  running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  games. 
The  s  Romanes  had  their  feasts  (as  the  Athenians  and  Lacedeemonians  held 
their  publike  banquets  in  Prytanco,  Panathenais,  Thesmophoriisy  Phiditiis)^ 
plays,  naumachies,  places  for  sea-fights,  **  theaters,  amphitheaters  able  to  con- 
tain 70000  men,  wherein  they  had  severall  delightsome  shevrs  to  exhilarate 
the  people ;  ^  gladiators,  combats  of  men  with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and 
wild  beasts  one  with  another,  like  our  bull-baitings,  or  bear-baitings  (in  which 
many  countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so  froquently 
use), dancers  on  ropes,  juglers,  wrestlers, comedies,  tragedies,  publikely exhibited 
at  the  emperours  and  cities  charge,  and  that  with  incredible  cost  and  magni- 
ficence. In  the  Low-countries,'(as  J  Meteran  relates)  before  these  wars,  they 
had  many  solemn  feasts,  playes,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  coUeges  of  rimers, 
rhetoricians,  poets :  and  to  this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in 
Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that  description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  return  Ant" 
stelrod,  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Friburg  in  Germany,  as 
is  evident  by  that  relation  of  ^  Neander,  they  had  ludos  septennalesy  solemn 
playes  every  seven  years,  which  Bocerus  one  of  their  own  poets  hath  elegantly 
described : 

At  nunc  magnifico  spectacnia  structa  paratu 
Quid  memorem,  yeteri  non  concessun  Qulrino 
Lndoram  pompA,  &c. 

<Vlrg.  1.  Geor.  •Botenis.  lib.  8.  pollt.  cap.  I.  'See  Athenseus,  dlpnoso.  vLudi  TOtlTl, 

sacri,  m^criy  Megalenses,  Cereales,  Florales,  Maitlales»  &c.    Rosinus,  6.  13.  ^  See  Llpsins,  Am- 

phitheatram.    Rosinus,  lib.  6.    Meurslus  de  ludis  Gracorum.  M600  men  at  once,  tigers,  lioos, 

-elephants,  horses,  dogs,  beares,  ftc  JLIb.  ult.  et  1.  1.  ad  Anem.    Consuetudlnc  non  ndnus  lauda- 

biU,  quam  veteii,  contubernla  rfaetorum,  rhythmloonua  in  urbibus  et  munlciplls;  certisque  dlebus  ex- 
aroabant  se  sagittaril,  gladlatores,  &c.  Alia  Ingenil,  anlmloue  ezerdtla,  quoram  pnedpuum  stndlum, 
prindpem  populum  tragoediis,  comoedlls,  fU>uUs  scenlds,  allisque  Id  genus  ludls  recreare.  ^  Orbls 

teme  descript.  part.  8. 
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In  Italy  they  have  solemn  declamations  of  certain  select  young  gentlemen  in 
Florence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and  publike  theaters  in  most  of 
their  cities  for  stage-players  and  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  themselves. 
All  seasons  almost,  all  places,  have  their  severall  pastimes ;  some  in  sommer, 
some  in  winter;  some  abroad,  some  within;  some  of  the  body,  some  of  the 
minde;  and  divers  men  have  divers  recreations,  and  exercises.  Domitian 
the  emperour  was  much  delie^hted  with  catching  flies;  Augustus  to  play 
with  nuts  amongst  children  ;  'Alexander  Severus  was  often  pleased  to  play 
with  whelps  and  young  pigs.  ™  Adrian  was  so  wholly  enamoured  with  dogs 
and  horses,  that  he  bestowed  monuments  and  tombes  on  them,  and  buried 
them  in  graves.  In  fowle  weather,  or  when  they  can  use  no  other  convenient 
sports,  by  reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting  to  avoide  idleness  I 
think,  (though  some  be  more  seriously,  taken  with  it,  spend  much  time,  cost 
and  charges,  and  are  too  solicitous  about  it.)  "  Severus  used  partridges  and 
quailes,  as  many  Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cages,  with  which 
he  was  much  pleased,  when  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  pubHke  cares 
and  businesses.  He  had  (said  Lampridius)  tame  pheasants,  ducks,  par- 
tridges, peacocks,  and  some  20000  ringdoves  and  pigeons.  Busbequius,  the 
emperors  orator,  when  he  lay  in  Constantinople,  and  could  not  stir  much 
abroad,  kept  for  his  recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all 
manner  of  strange  birds  and  beasts ;  this  v/as  something,  though  not  to  ex- 
ercise his  body,  yet  to  refresh  his  minde.  Conradus  Gesner,  at  Zurick  in 
Switzerland,  kept  so  likewise  for  his  pleasure  a  great  company  of  wilde 
beasts,  and  (as  he  saith)  took  great  delight  to  see  them  eat  their  meat. 
Turkie  gentlewomen,  that  are  perpetuall  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  according 
to  the  custome  of  the  place,  have  little  else  besides  their  household  business, 
or  to  play  with  their  children,  to  drive  away  time,  but  to  dally  with  their 
cats,  which  they  have  in  deliciiSj  as  many  of  our  ladies  and  gentlewomen  use 
monkies  and  little  doggs.  The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  winter, 
and  in  most  solitary  times  busie  our  minds  with,  are  cardes,  tables  and 
dice,  shovelboard,  chesse-play,  the  philosophers  game,  small  trunks,  shuttle- 
cock, halliards,  musick,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  firolicks,  jests, 
riddles,' catches,  purposes,  questions,  and  commands,  ^  merry  tales  of  errant 
knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwarfes,  theeves,  cheaters, 
witches,  fayries,  goblins,  friers,  &c.  such  as  the  old  women  told  Psyche 
in  P  Apuleius,  Bocace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quarum  auditione,  pueriy  delectan- 
tury  senes  narratione,  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  to  tell ;  all  are  well 

? leased  with.  Amaranthus  the  philosopher  met  Hermocles,  Diophantus,  and 
^hilolaus,  his  companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about  Epicurus  and 
Democritus  tenents,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  prol^ble,  and  came  nearest 
to  truth.  To  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversie,  and  to  refresh  their 
spirits,  he  told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  Stratocles  the  physicians  wedding,  and 
of  all  the  particulars,  the  company,  the  chear,  the  musick,  &c.  for  he  was 
new  come  from  it ;  with  which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that 
Philolaus  wished  a  blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding,  ^  many 
such  merry  meetings  might  he  be  at,  to  plecae  himself  with  the  sights  and 
others  with  the  narration  of  it.  Newes  are  generally  welcome  to  all  our  ears  : 
avide  audimus ;  aures  enim  hominum  novitate  Ictoantur^  {J  as  Pliny  observes,) 
we  long  after  rumour,  to  hear  and  listen  to  it ;  '  densum  humeHs  bibit  aure 
vulgus.     We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  after  newes, 

>  Lunpyldliu.  ■Spaitlan.  ■  Delectatiu  loan  cBtulorom,  porcellorum,  ut  perdloes  Inter  m  pog- 

iMurBDt,  aut  ut  aves  parmlM  taranm  ct  deonam  volltarent,  hU  maxime  delectatos,  ut  ■olldtudinea  publlcia 
mblflffwet.  •  Bramatoa  bate  ut  poaslntprodncere  noctes.         p  Mile  a.  4.        1 0  Dil  1  slmliUibus  aaepe 

ooBflTlia  date  ut  ipae  Tidendo  delectetnr,  et  poatmodum  nairaodo  delectet.    Theod.  prodromua  Axnonun, 
dM.  Interpret.      Gllberto  Gaallnio.         '  Epiat.  lib.  8.  Ruflno.       'Hor. 
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which  Ceesar  in  his  'Commentariea  observes  of  the  old  Graules;  they  would 
be  enquiring  of  every  carrier  and  passenger,  what  they  had  heard  or  seen, 
what  newes  abroad  ? 

quid  toto  flat  In  orbe. 
Quid  Seres,  quid  Thiucet  agant,  aecreta  norercee, 
Et  pueri,  quu  amet,  &c. 

as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse,  or  barbers  shop.  When  that  great 
Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  confined  by  king  Ferdinand  to  the  city 
of  Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  onely  comfort  (saith  ^Jovius)  he  had  to  ease  his 
melancholy  thoughts,  was  to  hear  newes,  and  to  listen  after  those  ordinary 
occurrents,  which  were  brought  him,  cum  primis,  by  letters  or  otherwise  out 
of  the  remotest  parts  of  Europe.  Some  mens  whole  delight  is  to  take  to- 
bacco, and  drink  all  day  long  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse,  to  discourse,  sing, 
jest,  roare,  talk  of  a  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot,  &c.  or,  when  three  or  four 
good  companions  meet,  tell  old  stories  by  the  fire  side,  or  in  the  sun,  as 
old  folkes  usually  do,  qu(B  aprici  memmire  senes,  remembring  afresh  and 
with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and  such  like  accidents,  which  happened  in 
their  younger  yeares.     Others  best  pastime  is  to  game ;  nothing  to  them  so 

pleasant.     ^Hic  Veneri  indulget,  hunc  decoquit  alea, Many  too  nicely 

take  exceptions  at  cardes,  ^tables,  and  dice,  and  such  mixt  lusorious  lots 
(whom  Gataker  well  conf\ites),  which,  though  they  be  honest  recreations 
in  themselves,  yet  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  they  are  often 
abused,  and  forbidden  as  things  most  pernicious ;  insanam  rem  et  dam- 
nosamy  ^  Lemnius  calls  it :  for,  most  part,  in  these  kind  of  disports,  *tis  not 
art  or  skill,  but  subtilty,  cunny catching,  knavery,  chance  and  fortune, 
carries  all  away  :  'tis  ambulatoria  pecunia, 

puncto  znobUla  hone 
Pennatat  domlnoa,  et  cedlt  In  altera  Jun. 

They  labour,  most  part,  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  filthy 
lucre,  and  covetousness  of  money.  Infcedissimum  lucrum  et  avaritiam  homi- 
num  convertitur,  as  Daneus  observes.  Fons  fraudum  et  malejiciorum,  'tis  the 
fountain  of  cosenage  and  villany  :  ^a  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at  this 
day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,  their 
means  spent,  patrimonies  consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  begeered ; 
besides  swearing,  wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  concomitants ;  'for  when  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of 
such  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it; 
but,  as  an  itch,  it  will  tickle  them ;  and,  as  it  is  vnth  whoremasters,  once 
entered,  they  cannot  easily  leave  it  off :  vexat  mentes  insana  cupido,  they 
are  mad  upon  their  sport.  And  in  conclusion  (which  Charles  the  Seventh, 
that  good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  unde  pice  et 
hilaris  vita  suffugium  sibi  suisque  liberis,  totique  famili(B,  Sfc,  that  which 
was  once  their  livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  children,  family,  is 
now  spent  and  gone ;  mceror  et  egestas,  &c.  sorrow  and  beggery  succeeds. 
So  good  things  may  be  abused;  and  that  which  was  first  invented  to  *  re- 
fresh mens  weary  spirits  when  they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies,  to 
exhilarate  the  minae,  to  entertain  time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in 
those  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep  them  from  worse  matters,  an  ho- 
nest exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 

*Ub.  4.     Oallicse  consuetudlnis   eit,  ut  vlatorea  etiam  inrltoa  consistere  cogant,  et  quid  qulaque 
eoram  de  qn&que  re  au^erlt  ant  cognArit,  qucerant.  *  Vitae  ejus,  lib.  ult.  *  JuTen.  ^'They 

account  them  unlawAil,  because  sortUeglous.  >  Instlt.  c.  44.    In  his  ludls  ptemmque  non  an  aut 

peiitia  viget,  sed  fl-aus,  fallacla,  dolus,  astutia,  casus,  fortuna,  temerltas,  locum  habent,  non  ratio,  con- 
silium, saplentia.  Sic.  TAbusus  tam  fteqnens  hodle  in  EuropA,  ut  plerique  crebro  harum  usu  patri- 
monlum  proftuidant,  exhaustlsque  facultatibus,  ad  Inoplam  redigantur.  ■  Ubi  semel  prurigo  Ista  anl- 
mum  occupat,  segre  discutl  potest;  aoUcitantlbus  undique  ^usdem  fkriue  hominlbus,  damnosaa  iUas 
▼oluptates  repetunt ;  quod  et  scortatorlbus  inslnitum,  &c.  "  Institultur  Ista  ezercitatio,  non  lucri, 

sed  valetudinls  et  oblectameoti  ratione,  et  quo  animus  defattgatus  respiret,  oorasquc  vlrea  ad  subcundos 
labores  denuo  concfpiat. 
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Chesse-play  is  a  good  and  witty  exercise  of  the  mind,  for  some  kind  of 
men,  and  fit  for  such  melancholy  (Rhasis  holds)  as  are  idle,  and  have  extrava- 
gant impertinent  thoughts,  or  troubled  with  cares ;  nothing  better  to  distract 
their  mind,  and  alter  their  meditations;  invented  (some  say)  by  the  '^ general! 
of  an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  souldiers  from  mutiny  :  but  if  it  proceed  from 
over  piuch  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may  do  more  harm  than  good ;  it  is  a  game 
too  troublesome  for  some  mens  braines,  too  full  of  anxiety,  all  out  as  bad  as 
study ;  besides,  it  is  a  testy  cholerick  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  that 
iosetii  the  mate.  ^William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger  yeares  playing  at 
chesse  with  the  prince  of  France,  (Dauphine  was  not  annexed  to  that  crown  in 
those  dayes)  losing  a  mate,  knocked  the  chesse-board  about  his  pate,  which 
was  a  cause  afterwaitl  of  much  enmity  betwixt  them.  For  some  such  reason 
it  is,  belike,  that  Patritius  (in  his  3  book.  Tit.  12.  de  reg,  instit.)  forbids 
his  prince  to  play  at  chesse :  hawking  and  hunting,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow  ; 
and  this  to  other  men,  but  by  no  means  to  him.  In  Muscovy,  where  they 
live  in  stoves  and  hot  houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldome  or  little  abroad, 
it  is  again  very  necessary,  and  therefore  in  those  parts,  (saith  ^  Herbastein) 
much  used.  At  Fessa  in  Africk,  where  the  like  mconvenience  of  keeping 
within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  is  very  laudable ;  and  (as  "Leo  Afer  relates)  as 
much  frequented  :  a  sport  fit  for  idle  gentlemen,  souldiers  in  garrison,  and  cour- 
tiers that  have  nought  but  love  matters  to  busie  themselves  about,  but  not 
altogether  so  convenient  for  such  as  are  students.  The  like  I  may  say  of  CI. 
Bruxers  philosophy  game,  D.  Fulkes  Metromachia  and  his  Ouranomachia, 
with  the  rest  of  those  intricate  astrologicall  and  geometricall  fictions,  for  such 
especially  as  are  mathematically  given ;  and  the  rest  of  those  curious  games. 

Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage-plaies,  howsoever  they  be 
heavily  censured  by  some  severe  Catoes,  yet,  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used, 
may  justly  be  approved.  Melius  estfodere,  guam  saltare,  saith  Austin  :  but 
what  is  that,  if  they  delight  in  it  ?  ^Nemo  saltat  sobrius.  But  in  what  kinde 
of  dance?  I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppugners,  whole  volumes  writ 
against  them :  when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  considered)  is  but  ignoratio  elenchi ; 
and  some  again,  because  they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselves, 
cavel  at  all  youthfuU  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy ;  they  think 
them  illico  nasci  senesy  Sfc.  Some,  out  of  preeposterous  zeal,  object  many 
times  triviall  arguments,  and,  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take  away  the 
good  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk ;  but, 
in  my  judgement,  they  are  too  stern  :  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  a  time 
to  moumey  a  time  to  dance  (Eccles.  3.  4)  ;  a  time  to  embrace,  a  time  not  to 
embrace  (vers.  5) ;  and  nothing  better  than  that  a  man  should  rejoyce 
in  his  ovm  works  (vers.  22).  For  my  part,  I  will  subscribe  to  the  kings 
declaration^  and  was  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  wakes,  and  Whit- 
sonales,  &c.  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be  permitted. 
Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their  poppet-playes,  hobby- 
horses, tabers,  crouds,  bag-pipes,  &c.  play  at  ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and 
what  sports  and  recreations,  they  like  best.  In  Franconia,  a  province  of 
Germany,  (saith  ^Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  after  evening  prayer, 
went  to  the  ale-house,  the  younger  sort  to  dance :  and,  to  say  trutn  with 
*>  Sarisburiensis,  satiusfuerat  sic  otiari,  quam  turpius  occvpari,  better  do  so 
than  worse,  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  corruption  of  mans 
nature)  many  of  them  will  do.     For  that  cause,  playes,  masks,  jesters,  gladi- 

^Latnincalonim  hidtu  InTcntas  est  k  dace,  at,  cum  mllefl  Intolenblll  feme  laboraret,  altera  die  edeat, 
altera  ladens,  fismia  oblivlsceTetar.  Bellonioa.  See  more  of  thia  game  In  Daniel  Souten  Palamedea,  Tel 
de  ▼ariia  India,  1.  3.  •  D.  Hayward,  In  Tit&  ^ns.  *  Muacovlt.  commentarlnm.  •  Inter  drea 

Fesaanoa  latranculoram  Indua  eat  nsltatlaslmus.  lib.  3.  de  AfHcA.  'Tullhia.  <  De  mor.  gent. 

^Polycrat.  1.  1.  cap.  8. 
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ators,  tumblers,  juglers,  &c.  and  all  that  crew  is  admitted  and  winked  at : 
'^  tota  joculaHum  $eena  procedit,  et  idea  speetacuta  admissa  sunt,  et  infinita 
tyrocinta  vanitatum,  ut  his  occupentury  qui  pemiciosius  otiari  sclent :  that 
d^ey  might  be  busied  about  such  toyes,  that  would  otherwise  more  perniciously 
be  idle.  So  that,  as  ^Tacitus  said  of  the  astrologers  in  Rome,  we  may  say  of 
them,  genus  hominum  est,  quod  in  civitate  nostrd  et  vitabitur  semper  et  re- 
tinebitur ;  they  are  a  deboshed  company,  most  part,  still  spoken  against,  as 
well  they  deserve  some  of  them,  (for  I  so  relish  and  distinguish  them  as  fidlers, 
and  musicians)  and  yet  ever  retained.  Evil  is  not  to  he  done  (I  confess),  that 
good  may  come  out  of  it :  but  this  is  evil  per  accidens,  and,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  to  avoide  a  greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.  S' Thomas 
Moore,  in  his  Utopian  Ck)mmonwealth,  ^as  he  will  have  none  idle,  so  will  he 
have  no  man  labour  over  hard,  to  be  toiled  out  like  an  horse :  *tis  more  than 
slavish  infelicity,  the  life  of  most  of  our  hired  servants,  and  tradesmen  else- 
where (excepting  his  Utopians)  :  but  half  the  day  allotted  for  work,  and  half 
for  honest  recreation,  or  whatsoever  imployment  tliey  shall  think  Jit  for 
themselves.  If  one  half-day  in  the  week  were  allowed  to  our  household  ser- 
vants for  their  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts, 
like  those  Roman  Satumals,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of 
their  time,  and  both  parties  be  better  pleased  :  but  this  needs  not  (you  will 
say)  ;  for  some  of  them  do  nought  but  loyter  all  the  week  long. 

This,  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  dLiefracti  animis,  troubled  in  mind,  to 
ease  them,  over-toiled  on  the  one  part,  to  refresh :  over  idle  on  the  other,  to 
keep  themselves  busied.  And  to  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  imployment 
will  serve  to  the' one,  any  honest  recreation  will  conduce  to  the  other,  so  that 
it  be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink ;  not  to  spend 
all  their  life  in  gaming,  playing,  and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ;  but 
to  revive  our  bodies  and  recreate  our  souls  with  honest  sports  :  of  which  as 
there  be  divers  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  severall  callings,  ages,  sexes,  conditions, 
so  there  be  proper  for  severaH  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  natures,  to  fit  tliat 
variety  of  humors  which  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one  will  not,  another  may  : 
some  in  summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  the 
mind  alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind  :  (as,  to  some,  it  is  both  business 
and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandry,  cattle, 
horse.  Sec.  to  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accompts,  drc.) 
some  without,  some  within  doors  :  new,  old,  &c.  as  the  season  serveth,  and 
as  men  are  inchned.  It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke  of 
Burgundy,  (by  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  Epist,  and  Pont.  ^  Heuter  in  his  history) 
that  the  said  duke,  at  the  marriage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  Portugal, 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  was  solemnized  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when  as  by 
reason  of  unseasonable  weather  he  could  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  now 
tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  such  other  domestical  sports,  or  to  see  ladies 
dance,  with  some  of  his  courtiers,  he  would  in  the  evening  walk  disguised  all 
about  the  town.  It  so  fortuned  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  he  found  a 
country  fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk  :  ™he  caused  his  followers  to 
bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old  cloaths,  and  attir- 
ing him  after  the  court  fashion,  when  he  ii^ed,  he  and  tliey  were  all  ready 
to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  perswading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  The 
poor  fellow,  admiring  how  ne  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day 
Jong ;  after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musick,  and  the  rest  of  those 

1  Polycnt.  Surbbnrientit.  i  Hist.  lib.  1.  ^  Nemo  detldet  oUomu;  Ita  nemo  ABinlno  more  ad  aoam 
noetcm  iBborat;  nam  m  pliuqiuun  MnriUfl  cmmna,  ome  oplftcum  rite  cat,  exoeptlB  Utoplensibiia,  qui 
diem  In  Mhoraa  diridnnt,  12  duntaxat  operi  deputant,  ruiqaam  soaano  et  dbo  ci^Qsquc  arbltno  permlttittir. 
'  Bemm  Bturgnnd.  lib.  4.  ■  Joaait  nomlnem  deflmi  m  palatium,  et  lecto  ducali  collocari,  Sic.    Mirari 
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court-like  pleasures :  but  late  at  night,  when  he  was  well  tipled,  and  again 
fast  asleep,  they  put  on  his  old  robes,  and  so  conveighed  him  to  the  place 
where  they  first  found  him.  Now  the  fellow  had  not  made  them  so  good 
sport  the  day  before,  as  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himself :  all  the  jest  was, 
to  see  how  he  ° looked  upon  it.  In  conclusion,  after  some  little  admiration, 
the  poor  man  told  his  mends  he  had  seen  a  vision,  constantly  believed  it, 
would  not  otherwise  be  perswaded ;  and  so  the  jest  ended.  ^ Antiochus 
Epiphanes  would  often  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  court,  and  go  into 
merchants,  goldsmiths,  and  other  tradesmens  shops,  sit  and  talk  with  them, 
and  sometimes  ride,  or  walke  alone,  and  faU  aboord  with  any  tinker,  clowne, 
serving  man,  canier,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did  ex  in- 
sperato  give  a  poor  fellow  money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set  purpose 
lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  found  it,  and  withall  how  he  would  be 
affected  ;  and  with  such  objects  he  was  much  delighted.  Many  such  tricks 
are  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and 
others ;  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

But,  amongst  those  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  minde  within  doors, 
there  is  none  so  g^nerall,  so  aptly  to  be  applyed  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and 
proper  to  expell  idleness  and  melancholy,  as  that  of  study.  Studia  senectu- 
temoblectanty  adolescentiam  alunt,  secundas  res  ornantfOdversisperfuyium 
et  solatium  prcebent,  domi  delectant,  Sfc,  find  the  rest  in  Tully  pro  Archid 
Pdetd,  What  so  full  of  content,  as  to  read,  walke,  and  see  mappes,  pictures, 
statues,  jewels,  marbles,  which  some  so  much  magnifie,  as  those  that  Phidias 
made  of  old,  so  exquisite  and  plying  to  be  beheld,  that  (as  PChrysostome 
thinketh)  (/*  any  man  he  sickly,  troubled  in  minde,  or  that  cannot  sleep  for 
grief e,  and  shall  but  stand  over  against  one  of  Phidias  images,  he  willfor^ 
get  all  care,  or  whatsoever  else  may  molest  him,  in  an  instant  ?  There  be 
those  as  much  taken  with  Michael  Angelos,  Raphael  d'Urbinos,  Francesco 
Francias  pieces,  and  many  of  those  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  which  were 
excellent  in  their  ages ;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most  pleasing  sight,  to  view 
those  neat  architectures,  devices,  scutchions,  coats  of  armes,  read  such  bookes, 
to  peruse  old  coynes  of  severall  sorts  in  a  fair  gallery ;  artificiall  works,  per- 
spective glasses,  old  reliques,  Roman  antiquities,  variety  of  colours.  A  good 
picture  is  falsa  Veritas,  et  muta  poesis :  and  though  (as  *)  Vives  saith)  arti- 
ficialia  delectant,  sed  mox  fastidimus,  artificiall  toyes  please  but  for  a  time ; 
yet  who  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?  When 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  firiend  Patroclus,  his 
mother  Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by 
Vulcan,  in  which  were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men, 
fighting,  running,  riding,  women  scolding,  hils,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks, 
rivers,  trees,  &c.  with  many  pretty  landskips,  and  perspective  pieces ;  with 
sight  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased  of  his  grief. 

'  CoDthrao  eo  spectacolo  captna,  delenlto  moerore, 
OblecUbatur,  in  manibns  taiem  Dd  splendlda  dona. 

Who  will  not  be  affected  so  in  like  case,  or  to  see  those  welfiimished  jcloisters 
and  galleries  of  those  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modem  pictures, 
old  statues  and  antiquities  ?  Cum  se  spectando  recreet  simul  et  legendo,  to 
see  their  pictures  alone,  and  read  the  description,  as  'Boissardus  well  addes, 
whom  will  it  not  affect?  which  Bozius,  Pomponius  Leetus,  Marlianus,  Schottus, 
Cavelerius,  Dgorius,  &c.  and  he  himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.     Or  in 

■  Qnid  interest,  inquit  Lodovicoa  Vives,  (epiet.  ad  Frandac.  Barducem)  inter  diem  illioa  et  noftroa  ali- 
quot annoa  ?  nihil  penitoa,  nlai  qnod,  &c.  •  Hen.  Stephan.  praefet.  Herodoti.  p  Orat.  12.  Slqula 
animo  ftieiit  aflUctna  ant  aeger,  nee  aomnum  adndttena,  ia  mihl  Tldetur,  h  redone  atana  talla  imaglnia,  odU. 
Tiad  omnium  poaae,  mue  humanae  v\Xm  atroda  et  dlfflcUia  acddere  aolent.  4  De  animA.  ' Iliad.  19, 
•Topogr.  Bom.  part.  i. 
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some  princes  cabinets,  like  that  of  the  great  dukes  in  Florence,  of  Felix  Platerus 
in  Brasil,  or  noblemens  houses,  to  see  such  variety  of  attires,  faces,  so  many, 
80  rare,  and  such  exquisite  peeces,  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  &c.  to  see  those  ex- 
cellent landskips,  Dutch- works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  of  Prage,  Albertus 
Durer,  Goltzius,  Urintes,  &c.  such  pleasant  peeces  of  perspective,  Indian 
pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thaumaturgical  motions,  ex- 
otick  toyes,  &c.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or 
otherwise  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles,  and  discontents, 
that  will  not  be  much  lightned  in  his  mind  by  reading  of  some  inticing  story, 
true  or  fained,  where,  as  in  a  glass,  he  shall  observe  what  our  forefathers  have 
done,  the  beginnings,  ruins,  fals,  periods  of  common-wealths,  private  mens 
actions  displayed  to  the  life,  &c.  ?  ^Plutarch  therefore  cals  them  secundas 
mensas  et  oellaria,  the  second  course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually 
read  at  noblemens  feasts.  Who  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate 
speech,  well  penned,  an  elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching  discourse, 
like  that  of  "  Heliodorus,  ubi  ohlectatio  qucedamplacidefiuitj  cum  hilaritate 
conjuncta  ?  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with  an  oration  of  Libanius 
the  sophister,  that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  be  quiet  till  he  had  read  it 
all  out.  Legi  oratianem  tuam  magnd  ex  parte y  hestemd  die  ante  prandium : 
pransus  vero  sine  ulld  infermissione  totam  absolvi,  0  argument  a!  0  com^ 
positionem  !  I  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw 
his  attention  along  with  it.  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight 
to  study.  For  what  a  world  of  books  offers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 
sciences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  In  arithmetick, 
geometry,  perspective,  optick,  astronomy,  architecture,  sculpturd,  picturd, 
of  which  so  many  and  such  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written  :  in  mecha- 
nicks  and  their  mysteries,  military  matters,  navigation,^'  riding  of  horses, ^fenc- 
ing, swimming,  gardening,  plantmg,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  fkul- 
conry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  &c.  with  exquisite  pictures  of  all  sports, 
games,  and  what  not  ?  In  musick,  metaphysicks,  natural  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, philologie,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  &c.  they  afibrd 
great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of  ^  antiquity,  &c.  et  ^ quid  subtilius  arithmeiicis 
inventionibus?  quid  jucundius  musicis  rationibus?  quid divinius astronomicis? 
quid  rectius  geomeiricis  demons trationibus  ?  What  so  sure,  what  so  pleasant  ? 
He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  tower  of  Garezenda  at  Bologne  in  Italy, 
the  steeple  and  clock  at  Strasborough,will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  that 
engine  of  Archimedes  to  remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  place  to 
fasten  his  instrument:  Archimedis  cochlea,  and  rare  devises  to  corrivate 
waters,  musick  instruments,  and  trisyllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again 
repeated,  with  miriades  of  such.  What  vast  tomes  are  extant  in  law,  phy- 
sick,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose, 
&c.  ?  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes :  we  have  thousands 
of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries  full  well  furnished,  like  so  many 
dishes  of  meat,  sei'ved  out  for  several  palates ;  and  he  is  a  very  block  that  is 
affected  with  none  of  them.  Some  take  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  very 
languages  wherein  these  books  are  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriack,  Chalde, 
Arabick,  &c.  Me  thinks  it  would  well  please  any  man  to  look  upon  a  geo- 
graphical map,  ('  suavi  animum  delectatione  allicere,  ob  incredibilem  rerum 
varietatem  et  jucunditatem^  et  ad  pleniorem  sui  cognitionem  excitare)  choro- 
graphical,  topographical  delineations ;  to  behold,  as  it  were  all  the  remote 

(Qood  heromn  conytrlis  leg!  toUUe.  *  Melancthon,  de  Heliodoro.  *  Pluvliies.  «  Thibault. 

>  Ab,  In  traTelllog,  the  mt  go  forwajnd  and  look  before  them,  an  antiquaiy  alone  looks  round  aboat  htm, 
■ceing  ihlnga  paat,&c.  hath  a  compleat  horiion.    Janus  BIftons.  r  Cardan.  "  Hondlns,  pneflit. 
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proyinces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  ^o  forth  of  the  limits  of  his 
study;  to  measure,  by  the  scale  and  compasse,  their  extent,  distance,  examine 
their  site.  Charles  the  g^reat  (as  Platina  writes)  had  three  fair  silver  tables,  in 
one  of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople,  in  the  second  Rome 
neatly  engraved,  in  the  third  an  exquisite  description  of  the  whole  world;  and 
much  delight  he  took  in  them.  What  greater  pleasure  can  there  now  be,  than 
to  view  those  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  *Mercator,  Hondius,  &c,  to  peruse 
those  books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Braunus,  and  Hogenbergius  ?  to  read  those 
exquisite  descriptions  of  Maginus,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Merula,  Boterus, 
Leander  Albertus,  Camden,  Leo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius,  &c.?  those 
fiunous  expeditions  of  Christoph.  Columbus,  Americus  Vesputius,  Marcus  Po- 
lus  the  Venetian,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  Aloysius  Cadamustus,  &c.  ?  those  accu- 
rate diaries  of  Portugals,  Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  k  Nort,  &c,  Hacluits 
voyages,  Pet.  Martyrs,  Decades,  Benzo,  Lerius,  Linschotens  relations,  those 
Hod<Bporicons  of  Jod.  k  Meggen,  Brocarde  the  monke,  Bredenbachius,  Jo. 
Dublinius,  Sands,  &c.  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  the 
world  ?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus  Hentzerus,  Jodocus  Sincerus,  Dux 
Polonus,  &c.  to  read  Bellonius  observations,  P.  Gillius  his  survayes ;  those 
parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Bry.  To 
see  a  well  cut  herbal,  hearbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetals,  expressed  in 
their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dioscorides,  Dela- 
campius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal  ot 
Besler  of  Noremberge,  wherein  almost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bignesse.  To 
see  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  tlie  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies,  &c. 
all  creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  colours, 
with  an  exact  description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  &c.  as  hath 
been  accurately  performed  by  ^lian,  Gesner,  Ulysses  Aldrovandus,  Bello- 
nus,  Rondoletius,  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  &c.  ^Arcana  coelif  naturtB  secreta^ 
ordinem  universi  scire y  majoris  felicitatU  et  dulcedinis  est,  quam  cotjitatione 
quis  assequi  possit,  aut  tnortalis  sperare.  What  more  pleasing  studies  can 
there  be  than  the  mathematicks,  theorick,  or  practick  parts?  as  to  sur- 
vay  land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.  with  which  I  was  ever  much  de- 
lighted my  self.  Talis  est  mathematum  pulchritudOy  (saith  ^  Plutarch)  ut 
his  indignum  sit  divitiarum  phaleras  istas  et  bullas  et  puellaria  spectacula 
comparari ;  such  is  the  excellency  of  these  studies,  that  all  those  orna- 
ments and  childish  bubbles  of  wealth  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
them :  crede  mihi,  (^  saith  one)  exstingui  dulce  erit  mathematicarum  artium 
studio:  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditations,  "and  take  more 
delight,  true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and 
sport,  how  rich  soever  thou  art.  And,  as  ^Cardan  well  seconds  me,  konorificum 
mctgis  est  et  gloriosum  h€BC  intelligere,  quam  provinciis  prmesse,  formosum 
qut  ditem  juvenem  esse.  The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to 
such  as  are  truly  addicted  to  them :  ^ea  suavitas,  (one  holds)  ut,  cum  quis 
ea  degustaverit,  quasi  poculis  Circeis  captus,  rum  possit  unquam  ab  illis 
divelli ;  the  like  sweetnesse,  which,  as  Circes  cup,  bewitcheth  a  student,  he 
cannot  leave  off,  as  well  may  witnesse  those  many  laborious  houres,  dayes, 
and  nights,  spent  in  the  voluminous  treatises  written  by  them;  the  same 
content.  '^ Julius  Scaliger  was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that  he  brake 
out  into  a  pathetical  protestation,  he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  1^2  verses 
in  Lucian,  or  such  an  ode  in  'Horace,  than  emperour  of  Gei-many.  J Nicho- 
las Gerbelius,  that  good  old  man,  was  so  much  ravished  with  a  few  Greek 

*  AtlM  Gcog.  ^  Cardan.  •  Ub.  de  ciipld.  dlvitlamm.  •>  Leon.  Dign.  prefat.  ad  perpet.  prognoat. 
•  Pliia  capio  voluptatla,  he.  '  In  Hyperchen.  dlvla.  8.  f  Cardan.  pn»fet.  renun  variet.  '  PoHicea 
Ub.       ■  Ub.  8.  Od«  9.    I>on«c  gratua  eram  tibi.  He.       i  De  Pelopoanaa.  Ub.  6.  descrip.  Gr»c. 
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authors  restored  to  light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that  he 
exclaims  forthwith,  Arabibus  atque  Indis  omnibus  erimus  ditioresy  we  shall 
be  richer  than  all  the  Arabick  or  Indian  princes;  of  such  '^ esteem  they  were 
with  him,  incomparable  worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chry sip- 
pus,  two  doting  Stoicks,  (he  was  so  much  enamoured  on  their  works)  before 
any  prince  or  general  of  an  army ;  and  Orontius  the  mathematician  so  far  ad- 
mires Archimedes,  that  he  cals  him,  divinum  et  homine  majorem^  a  petty  god, 
more  than  a  roan  ;  and  well  he  might,  for  ought  I  see,  if  you  respect  fame  or 
worth.  Pindarus  of  Thebes  is  as  much  renowned  for  his  poems,  as  Epami- 
nondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  his  fellow  citizens,  for  their  warlike 
actions;  et  si  famam  rcspicias,  nan  pauciores  Aristotelis  quam  Alexandri 
meminerunt :  (as  Cardan  notes)  Aristotle  is  more  known  than  Alexander;  for 
we  have  a  bare  i*eIatlon  of  Alexanders  deeds ;  but  Aristotle  totus  vivit  in  monu- 
mentis,  is  whole  in  his  works  :  yet  I  stand  not  upon  this ;  the  delight  is  it,  which 
I  aim  at ;  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  *  King  James, 
1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our  university  of  Oxford,  and,  amongst  other  sedi- 
iices,  now  went  to  view  that  famous  library,  renewed  by  S**.  Thomas  Bodley,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech.  If  I 
were  not  a  king,  I  would  be  a  university  man :  ^  and  if  it  were  so  that  I  must 
be  a  prisoner,  if  I  might  have  my  wiih,  I  would  desire  to  have  no  other  pri" 
son  than  that  library ,  and  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many  goodauthors^ 
et  mortuis  magistris.  So  sweet  is  the  delight  of  study,  the  more  learning  they 
have,  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsie,  the  more  he  drinks,  the  thirstier  he  is)  the 
more  they  covet  to  learn ;  and  the  last  day  is  prioris  discipulus ;  harsh  at  Hrst 
learning  is ;  radices  amartSy  but  fructus  dulces,  according  to  that  of  Iso- 
crates,  pleasant  at  last ;  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they  are  enamoured 
of  the  Muses.  Heinsius,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  Leiden  in  Holland, 
was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long ;  and  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should 
have  bred  a  loathing,  caused  in  him  a  greater  liking.  ^I  no  sooner  (saith 
he)  come  into  the  library,  but  I  bolt  the  door  to  me,  excluding  lust,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  all  such  vices,  whose  nurse  is  Idlenesse  the  mother  of 
Ignorance,  and  Melancholy  her  self;  and  in  the  very  lap  of  eternity, 
amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  take  my  seat,  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and 
sweet  content,  that  I  pitty  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men,  that  know  not 
this  happinesse,  I  am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean  time  (notwithstanding  this 
which  1  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most  part  our  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  how  they  neglect  and  contemn  so 
great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  benefit,  as  .^ilsop^s  cock  did  the  jewel  he 
found  in  the  dunghil ;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want  of  education. 
And  'tis  a  wonder  withal  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  cast  away 
in  unnecessary  expences,  quot  modis  pereant  (saith  ''Erasmus)  magnatibus 
pecunim,  quantum  absumant  alea,  scorta,  compotationes,  profectiones  mm 
necessaries,  pompte,  bella  queesita^  ambitio,  colax,  morio,  ludio,  Sfc,  what  in 
hawkes,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building,  gurmundizing,  drinking,  sports, 
playes,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to 
some  of  them  for  an  exliibition,  to  the  ftirther  maintenance  or  inlargement 
of  such  a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  they  had 
rather  see  these  which  are  already  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly 

^  Quos  si  integros  haberemuB,  Dil  boni  1  quaa  opes,  quo8  thesauros  teneremus  1  '  Isaack  Wake,  musa 
regnantes.  ■  Si  unquam  mihi  in  fatis  ait,  at  captlms  ducar,  al  mihi  darctnr  optlo,  hoc  cuperem  carcere 
conclndi,  his  catenis  illlgari,  cum  hiace  captiris  concatenatis  Ktatem  agere.       "  £pist.  Primiero.    Plerom- 

Sie  in  qtt&  simol  ac  pedem  posui,  foribus  pesaulum  obdo  i  ambitlonem  autem,  amorem,  Ubldlnemt  &c.  ex- 
ado,  qaoram  parens  est  Ignavla,  ImperiUa  natrlx;  et  in  ipso  Bteraltatis  gremio,  inter  tot  illastres  animaa 
iedem  mihi  samo,  cum  iogenti  quidem  animo,  at  subinde  magnatum  me  mlaereat»  qui  feUdtatem  hanc  Ig- 
norant.      •  Chil.  2.  Cent.  1.  adag.  1. 
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ruined,  demolished,  or  otherwise  employed ;  for  they  repine,  many,  and  grudge 
at  such  gifts  and  revenews  so  bestowed :  and  therefore  it  were  in  vain,  as  Eras- 
mus well  notes,  vel  ab  his,  vel  d  negotiataribus  qui  se  Mammorue  dediderjunt, 
improbum  Jbrtasse  taleofficium  exigere,  to  solicite  or  aske  any  thing  of  such 
men  (that  are,  likely,  damn*d  to  riches)  to  this  purpose.  For  my  part,  I  pity 
these  men;  stultosjubeo  esse  libenler ;  let  them  go  as  they  are,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  Ignoramus.  H<)w  much,  on  the  other  side,  are  we  all  bound,  that 
are  schollers,  to  those  munificent  Ptolemies,  bountifull  Meecenates,  heroicall 

patrons,  divine  spirits, ^qui  nobis  hcBC  otia  fecerunt :  namque  erit  Hie 

miiii  semper  Deus that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnished 

libraries,  as  well  in  our  publike  acadamies  in  most  cities,  as  in  our  private  col- 
leges ?  How  shall  I  remember  p  S*".  Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest,  1 0tho 
Nicholson,  and  the  right  reverend  John  Williams  lord  bishop  of  Lincolne,  (with 
many  other  pious  acts)  who,  besides  that  at  S^  Johns  college  in  Cambridge, 
that  in  Westminster,  is  now  likewise  insert  with  a  library  at  Lincolne  (a  noble 
president  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate)  0  quern  is  memoremy 
tnr  illustrissime  ?  quibus  elogiis  ?  but  to  my  taske  again. 

Whosoever  he  is,  therefore,  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried 
away  with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  imploy- 
ment  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  I 
can  prescribe  him  no  better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself 
to  the  learning  of  some  art  or  science ;  provided  alwayes  that  his  malady 
proceed  not  from  overmuch  study;  for  in  such  cases  he  addes  fuell  to  the 
fire ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious.  Let  him  take  heed  he  do  not 
overstretch  bis  wits,  and  make  a  skeleton  of  himself;  or  such  inamoratoes  as 
read  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight 
of  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmeiin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Bui-deaux, 
&c.  Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as  mad  as  Don  Quixot.  Study  is 
only  prescribed  to  those  tbat  are  otherwise  idle,  troubled  in  minde,  or  carried 
headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and  imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations, 
(although  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject,  would  do  the  former  no 
harm)  and  divert  their  continuall  meditations  another  way.  Nothing  in  this 
case  better  than  study ;  semper  illiquid  memotiter  ediscantj  saith  Piso ;  let 
them  learn  something  without  book,  transcribe,  translate,  &c.  read  the 
scriptures,  which  Hyperius  {lib,  1.  de  quoiid.  script,  lee,  fol,  77)  holds 
available  of  itself :  ^  the  mind  is  erected  thereby  from  all  worldly  cares,  and 
hath  much  quiet  and  tranquillity  :  for,  as  '  Austin  well  hath  it,  'tis  scientia 
scientiarum,  omni  melle  dnlcior,  omni  pane  suavior,  omni  vino  hilarior :  'tis 
the  best  nepenthes,  surest  cordiall,  sweetest  alterative,  present'st  diverter: 
for  neither,  as  *  Chrysostome  well  adds,  those  boughs  and  leaves  of  trees 
which  are  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heat  of  the  day^  in 
summer,  so  much  re/resh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the  reading 
of  the  scripture  doth  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and 
affliction,  Paul  bids  pray  continually ;  quod  cibus  corpori,  lectio  anima 
facity  saith  Seneca ;  as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul. 
"  To  be  at  leasure  without  books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive, 
^  Cardan  cals  a  library  the  physick  of  the  soul ;  ^  divine  authors  fortifie  the 
mind,  make  men  bold  and  constant ;  and  (as  Hyperius  adds)  godly  confe- 
rence will  not  permit  the  mind  to  be  tortured  with   absurd  cogitations. 

•  Vlrg.  cdog.  1.  '  Foaader  of  our  pnblike  library  In  Oxon.  «  Oura  In  Chritt-church*  Oxon. 

'  Animua  leratur  inde  ^  curls,  mulU  qulete  et  tnmquiUiUte  fruens.  •  Scr.  tt.'ad  Fntet  Erem.  *  Hmn. 
4.  de  poeoitenUA.  Nam  ncoue  arbonim  comn,  pro  pecwum  tugurlU  fracttt,  morkUe  per  ttstatem  optoMlem 
ezhibentes  umbnun,  oves  Ita  reflcinat,  ac  •enptonuram  lectio  aiUctM  aagove  aalnMi  Mrimtur  et  reovat. 
"  Otinm  dae  Uteris  mora  est,  c(  Tlvi  homlnis  sepnltiiim.    Scnecft.  *  Cap.  W.  1.  67.  de  rer.  rw. 

*  Fortem  redd«ot  ■«tt««">  et  coiiitaiitem  %  et  plum  ooUoqulom  hod  permltUt  aalmua  abewrdA  oogitatioiie 
torqueri. 
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Rhasis  injoynes  coDtinuall  conference  to  such  melancholy  men,  perpetuall 
discourse  of  some  history,  tale,  poem,  news,  &c.  altemos  sermones  edere  ac 
bibere,  ceque  jucundum  quam  dbus,  sive^  potus,  which  feeds  tlie  minde,  as 
meat  and  drink  doth  the  body,  and  pleaseth  as  much  :  and  therefore  the  said 
Rhasis,  not  without  good  cause,  would  have  some  body  still  talke  seriously, 
or  dispute  with  them,  and  sometimes  *  to  cavil  and  wrangle  (so  that  it  break 
not  out  to  a  violent  perturbation) ;  for  such  altercation  is  like  stirring  of  a 
dead  fire  J  to  make  it  bum  afresh  :  it  whets  a  dull  spirit,  and  will  not  suffer 
the  minde  to  be  drowned  in  those  profound  cogitations,  which  melancholy  men 
are  commonly  troubled  with,     ^  Ferdinand  and  Alphonsus,  kings  of  Arragon 
and  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of  Curtius,  the  other 
of  Livy,  when  no  prescribed  physick  would  take  place.     "  Camerarius  relates 
as  much  of  Laurence  Medices.     Heathen  philosophers  are  so  full  of  divine 
precepts  in  this  kinde,  that,  as  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to  settle  a  dis- 
tressed mind, — (*  Sunt  verba  et  voces,  quibus  hunc  lenire  dolorem,  Sfc)  Epic- 
tctus,  Plutarch  and  Seneca.     Qualis  ille  I  quce  tela,  saith  Lipsius,  ddversus 
omnes  animi  casus,  administrat,  et  ipsam  mortem!  quomodo  vitia  eripit^ 
infert  virtutes!  when  I  read  Seneca,  ^me  thinks  I  am  beyond  all  humane 
fortunes,  on  the  top  of  an  hill  above  mortalitie,     Plutarch  saith  as  much  of 
Homer ;  for  which  cause,  behke,  Niceratus,  in  Xenophon,  was  made  by  his 
'  parents  to  con  Homers  Iliads  and  Odysses  without  book,  ut  in  virum  bonum 
evaderet,  as  well  to  make  him  a  good  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idle- 
ness.    If  this  comfort  may  be  got  by  philosophy,  what  shall  be  had  from 
divinity  ?     What  shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernards  divine  meditations, 
afford  us  ? 

Qui,  quid  lit  palchmm,  quid  tuipe,  quid  utile,  quid  Don, 
Plenius  et  melius  Chrytippo  et  Crantore  dicunt. 

Nay  what  shall  the  scripture  it  self,  which  is  like  an  apothecaries  shop' 
wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  infirmities  of  minde,  purgatives,  cordials, 
alteratives,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.  ?  Every  disease  of  the  soul,  saith 
^Austin,  hath  a  peculiar  medicine  in  the  scripture;  this  one  ly  is  required  y 
that  the  sick  man  take  the  potion  which  God  hath  already  tempered,  ^  Gre- 
gory calls  it  a  glass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our  infirmities  ;  ignitum  collo- 
quium, Psalm  119.  140;  ^  Origen,  acharme.  And  therefore  Hierome  pre- 
scribes Rusticus  the  monke,  ^continually  to  read  the  scripture,  and  to 
meditate  on  that  which  he  hath  read ;  for,  as  mastication  is  to  meat,  so  is 
meditation  on  that  which  we  read,  I  would,  for  these  causes,  wish  him 
that  is  melancholy,  to  use  both  humane  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily  to 
impose  some  taske  upon  himself,  to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts ;  to  study 
the  art  of  memory,  Cosmus  Rosselius,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Scenkelius  detectus, 
or  practise  brachygraphy,  &c,  that  will  ask  a  great  deale  of  attention :  or 
let  him  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  Euclide  in  his  five  last  books,  extract  a 
squai'e  root,  or  studie  algebra ;  than  which,  as  k  Clavius  holds,  in  all  humane 
disciplines,  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  and  pleasant,  so  abtruse  and 
recondite,  so  bewitching,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easie  withall,  and 
full  of  delight,  omnem  kumanum  captum  superare  videtur.  By  this  means 
you  may  define  ex  ungue  leonem,  as  the  diverbe  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the 

X  AltercaUonlbus  utantur,  quae  non  permittunt  onimum  tubmergi  proftmdifl  cogitationlbut,  de  quibut 
otloM  cogltat,  et  triatatur  In  lis.  /  Bodin.  pnefot.  ad  meth.  biat.  *  Operum  subcla.  cap. 

16.  ■  Hor.  ^  Fatendum  est,  cacumine   Olympi  constitutus  mihi  videor,  aupra  ventoa  et 

procdlaa,  et  omnea  res  humanaa.  *  In  Pa.  S6.    Omnia  morbua  anbni  in  acripturft  habet  medi. 

dnam  j  tantum  opua  eat,  ut  qui  ait  leger,  non  recnaet  potionem  quam  Deua  temperavit.  *  In  moral, 

apeculum  quo  noa  Intueri  posaimua.  *  Horn.  28.    Ut  incautatione  viras  fUgatur,  Ita  lectlone  raalum. 

'  Iterum  atque  Itenun  moneo,  ut  animam  aacro  acriptune  lectione  occnpea.    Mastlcat  divlnum  pvtbulum 
meditatio.  f  Ad.  2.  definit.  2.  elem.    In  disciplinla  bumania  nibil  pneatantiua  reperitur :  quippe 

miracula  qusdam  numeroram  emit  tam  abatruaa  et  recondita,  tantA  nllii£DmInua  facilitate  et  Toluptate, 
ut,  &c. 
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bigness  of  Hercules,  or  the  true  dimensions  of  the  great  ^  Colossus,  Solomons 
temple,  and  Domitians  amphitheater,  out  of  a  little  pait.  By  this  art  you  may 
contemplate  the  variation  of  the  23  letters,  which  may  be  so  infinitely  varied, 
that  the  words  complicated  and  deduced  thence  will  not  be  contained  within 
the  compass  of  the  firmament ;  ten  words  may  be  varied  40320  severall  wayes : 
by  this  art  may  you  examine  how  many  men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the 
whole  superficies  of  the  earth :  some  say  148456800000000,  assignando  sin- 
yulis  possum  quadratum ;  how  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habit- 
able as  France,  as  firuitfull,  and  so  long  lived,  may  be  bom  in  60000  years ; 
and  so  you  may  demonstrate  with,  'Archimedes,  how  many  sands  the  mass  of 
the  whole  world  might  contain,  if  all  sandy,  if  you  did  but  first  know  how  much 
a  small  cube  as  big  as  a  mustard-seed  might  hold ;  with  infinite  such.  But, 
in  all  nature,  what  is  there  so  stupend  as  to  calculate  and  examine  the  motion 
of  the  planets,  their  magnitudes,  apogeums,  perigeums,  excentricities,  how  far 
distant  from  the  earth,  the  bigness,  thickness,  compass  of  the  firmament,  each 
star,  with  their  diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  area,  superficies^  by 
those  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants,  quadrants,  of  which  Tycho 
Brahe  in  his  mechanicks,  opticks,  (^divine  opticks),arithmetick,  geometry,  and 
such  like  arts  and  instruments  ?  What  so  intricate,  and  pleasing  withall,  as  to 
peruse  and  practise  Heron  Alexandrinus  works,  de  spiritalibus^  de  machinis 
oeilicis,  de  machind  se  movente,  Jordani  Nemorarii  de  ponderibus  proposit 
1 3.  that  pleasant  tract  of  Machometes  Bragdedinus  de  superficierum  divisioni- 
bus fApoilomus  Conicks,  or  Commandinus  labours  in  that  kinde,  de  centra  gra- 
vitatis,  with  many  such  geometricall  theorems  and  problems  ?  Those  rare  in- 
struments and  mechanical  inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  this 
purpose,  with  many  such  experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon  in 
his  tract  de  ^  Secretis  artis  et  natures, 2iS  to  make  a  chariot  to  moyesine  animali, 
diving  boats,  to  walk  on  the  water  by  art,  and  to  fiy  in  the  air,  to  make  severall 
cranes  and  puUies,  quibus  homo  trahat  adse  mille  homines,  lift  up  and  remove 
great  weights,  mils  to  move  themselves,  Archytas  dove,  Albertus  brasen  head, 
and  such  thaumaturgical  works ;  but  especially  to  do  strange  miracles  by 
glasses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplying 
glasses,  perspectives,  ut  unus  homo  appareat  exercitus,  to  see  afieir  off,  tb  repre- 
sent bodies,  by  cyhnders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air,  ut  veraciter  videant 
(saitli  Bacon)  aurum  et  argent um^  et  quicquid aliud  volunt,  etquum  veniant 
ad  locum  visionis,  nihil  inveniant,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late  by 
Baptista  Porta  and  Galileus,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Maginus  and 
Midorgius,  to  be  performed  In  this  kinde.  Otocousticons  some  speak  of,  to 
intend  hearing,  as  the  other  do  sight ;  Marcellus  Vrencken,  an  Hollander,  in 
his  epistle  to  Burgravius,  makes  mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about  an  in- 
strument, quo  videbit  qua  in  altero  horizonte  sint.  But  our  alchymists,  me 
thinks,  and  Rosie-cross  men  afford  most  rarities,  and  are  fuller  of  experi- 
ments :  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter  metals,  extract  oyls,  salts, 
lees,  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Geber,  Lullius,  Bacon,  or  any  of  those 
ancients.  Crollius  hath  made,  after  his  master  Paracelsus,  aurum fulminans, 
or  aurum  volatile,  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  and  crack 
lowder  than  any  gunpowder;  Cornelius  Drible  a  perpetual  motion,  inextinguible 
lights,  linum  non  ardens,  with  many  such  feats  :  see  his  book  de  naturd  ele- 
mentorum,  besides  hail,  wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  those  strange  fire- 
works, devilish  pettards,  and  such  warlike  machinations  derived  hence,  of 
which  read  Tartalea  and  others.  Ernestus  Burgravius,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsus, 
hath  published  a  discourse,  in  which  he  specifies  a  lamp  to  be  made  of  mans 

k  IK^ch  contained  1080000  weight  of  brass.  '  Vide  Glaviuin,  In  com.  de  Socroboeco.  Dtstontias 

coelorum  sola  optica  d^udlcat.        ^  Cap.  4  et  5. 
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blood,  lucema  vita  et  mortis  tjidexy  so  he  terms  it,  which,  chymically  pre- 
pared 40  dayes,  and  afterward  kept  in  a  glasse,  shall  shew  all  the  accidents 
of  this  life ;  si  lampas  hie  clarus,  tunc  homo  hilaris  et  sanus  corpore  et  ammo; 
si  nebulosus  et  depressus,  male  affidtur ;  et  sic  pro  statu  hominis  variatur, 
unde  sumptus  sanguis ;  and,  which  is  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  the  party ; 
€um  homine  perity  et  evanesdt ;  the  lamp,  and  the  man  whence  the  blood 
was  taken,  are  extinguished  together.     The  same  author  hath  another  tract 
of  Mumia  (all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure 
most  diseases,  and  transfer  them  from  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  blood 
from  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vet  in  plantam  derivare^  and  an 
alexipharmacum  (of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old,  in  his  Tract,  de  retardandd 
senectute)  to  make  a  man  young  again,  live  three  or  foure  hundred  years ; 
besides  panaceas,  martial  amulets,  unguentum  armarium,  balsomes,  strange 
extracts,  ehxars,  and  such  like  magico-magnetical  cures.    Now  what  so  pleas- 
ing can  there  be  as  the  speculation  of  these  things,  to  read  and  examine  such 
experiments ;  or,  if  a  man  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or 
peruse  Napiers  Logarithmes,  or  those  tables  of  artificial!  *  sines  and  tangents, 
not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  collegiate  good  friend,  and  late  fellow 
student  of  Christ-church  m  Oxford,- "™  M.  Edmund  Guntur,  which  will  per- 
form that  by  addition  and  subtraction  only,  which  heretofore  Regiomontanus 
tables  did  by  multiplication  and  division,  or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his 
"  sector,  quadrant,  and  crossestafFe  ?     Or  let  him  that  is  melancholy  calculate 
spherical  triangles,  square  a  circle,  cast  a  nativity,  which  howsoever  some  taxe, 
I  say  with  ^Garcseus,  dabimus  hoc  petulantibus  ingeniis,  we  will  in  some 
cases  allow :  or  let  him  make  an  ephemerides,  read  Suisset  the  calculators 
works,  Scaliger  de  emendatione  temporumy  and  Petavius  his  adversary,  till  he 
understand  them,  peruse  subtile  Scotus  and  Saurez  metaphysicks,  or  school 
divinity,  Occam,  Thomas,  Entisberus,  Durand,  &c.     If  those  other  do  not 
affect  him,  and  his  means  be  great,  to  imploy  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  he 
may  go  find  the  philosophers  stone;   he  may  apply  his  mind,  I  say  to 
heraldry,    antiquity,    invent    impresses,   emblems;    make    epithalamiums, 
epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams,  palindroma  epigrammata^  anagrams,  chrono- 
grams, acrosticks  upon  his  friends  names ;  or  write  a  comment  on  Martianus 
Capelia,  TertuUian  de  pallio,  the  Nubian  geography,  or  upon  jElia  Lalia 
Crispis,  as  many  idle  fellowes  have  assayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vary 
a  P  verse  a  thousand  waies  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  as  Rainnerus  of 
Luneburge,  *»2150  times  in  his  Proteus  Poeticus^  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus, 
Cleppisius,  and  others  have  in  like  sort  done.     If  such  voluntary  tasks,  plea- 
sure and  delight,  or  crabbednesse  of  these  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle 
thoughts,  and  alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  saith 
Christophorus  k  Vega,  cogi  debent,  L  5  c.  14,  upon   some  mulct,  if  they 
perform  it  not,  quod  ex  officio  incumbat,  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as 
are  our  public  university  exercises.     For,  as  he  that  playes  for  nothing,  will 
not  heed  his  game ;  no  more  will  voluntary  imployment  so  thoroughly  affect 
a  student,  except  he  be  very  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extraordinary 
delight  in  the  study,  about  which  he  is  conversant.      It  should  be  of  that 
nature  his  business,  which  volens  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and 
without  great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or  hindrance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  needle- works, 
cut  works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own  making, 
to  adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  chaires,  stools,  {for  she  eats  not 

'  Printed  at  London,  anno  1020.       ■  Late  aatronomr-reader  at  Oresham  collie.        ■  Printed  at  London 
bf  WttlSam  Jonta,  16S8.  •  PMfkt.  Sfcth.  Astrof.  i>  Tot  tibt  sunt  dotea,  vfrgo,  qnot  tklara  ooelo. 

4  Da,  pie  Chrltta,  urU  bona  alt  pax  tempore  noatro. 


Which  to  her  gnests  she  shews,  with  aD  her  pelft : 
Thus  for  my  maids :  liut  this  I  did  my  selfe." 
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the  bread  of  idleness f  Pror.  31.  27.  qutesivit  lanam  et  linum)  confections, 
conserves,  distillations,  &c.  which  they  shew  to  strangers. 

'  Ipsa  comes  pnesesque  operis  Tenientilras  ultro 
Hospltibus  monstrare  solet,  non  segniter  horas 
Contestata  suas,  sed  nee  sioi  deperiisse. 

Tliis  they  have  to  busie  them  about,  houshold  offices,  &c.  *neat  gardens, 
full  of  exotick,  versicolour,  diversly  varied,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  and  plants 
in  all  kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  and 
keep,  proud  to  possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meet- 
ings and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good  towns,  I  voluntarily 
omit,  which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossiping  among  the  meaner  sort,  &c.  Old 
folks  have  their  beads ;  an  excellent  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness, 
that  are  by  nature  melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  paternos- 
ters, avemariaSy  creeds,  if  it  were  not  prophane  and  superstitious.  In  a  word, 
body  and  mind  must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a  medio- 
crity :  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  inconvenience.  If  the  body  be  overtired. 
It  tires  the  mind.  The  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  often- 
times fals  out,  who  (as  *  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  hui 
compel  that  which  is  mortal,  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal ;  that 
which  is  earthly,  as  that  which  is  etherial.  But  as  the  oxe,  tyred,  told  the 
camel  (both  serving  one  master)  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  bur^ 
den,  before  it  were  long,  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  ail  his  pack,  and 
skin  to  boot  {which  by  and  by,  the  oxe  being  dead,  fell  out),  the  body  may 
say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give  him  no  respite  or  remission :  a  little  after,  an 
ague,  vertigo,  consumption  seisetk  on  them  both  ;^all  his  study  is  omitted, 
and  they  must  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together.  He  that  tenders  his  own 
good  estate  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  with  equal  yoke  both  alike,  "^that 
so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their  wished  health. 

MEMB.  V. 

Waking  and  terrible  dreams  rectified. 

As  waking,  that  hurts,  by  all  means,  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so 
much  helps,  by  like  waies,  ^must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  art,  inward  or 
outward  medicines,  and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as 
being  an  especiall  help.  It  moystens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and 
helps  digestion,  as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  all 
winter,  (which  Gesner  speaks  of)  when  they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the 
snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  fat  as  butter.  It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the 
minde,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  ailer  long  work. 


Somne,  qules  remm,  placidisslme,  Somne,  Deonun, 
Pax  anlmi,  quern  cnra  fligit,  qui  corpora,  duris 
Fessa  ministerlis,  mnlces,  repanisque  Ialx>ri. 


Sleep,  rest  of  things*  O  pleasing  deity. 
Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  dost  cruclfte. 
Weary  bodies  refresh  and  molUfle. 


The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physick  '  Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana  gem" 
marum  superans  et  metallorum.  The  fittest  time  is  ^  two  or  three  hours  after 
supper,  when  as  the  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottome  of  the  stomach  ;  and 
'tis  good  to  lie  mi  the  tight  side  first,  because  at  that  site  the  liver  doth  rest 
under  the  stomach,  not  molesting  any  way,  but  heating  him,  as  afire  doth  a 

■*  Chalonerus,  Lih.  9.  de  Rep.  Ang.         •  Hortus  coronarlus,  medlcus,  et  cuUnarius,  &c.  *  Tom.  1 .  de 

sanit.  tuend.  Qui  rationem  corporis  non  habent,  sed  cogunt  mortalem  imroortali,  terrestnm  ctherev 
seqnalem  prsstare  industriam.  Cseterum  ut  camelo  nsn  venit,  quod  ei  bos  prcdizerat,  cum  eidem  servlrent 
domino,  et  parte  oneris  levare  ilium  camelns  recususset,  pauIo  post  et  ipsius  cutem,  et  totum  onus  cogere- 
tvr  ttstare  (quod  mortuo  bore  impletum),  ita  animo  quoque  contingit,  dum  defatlgato  corpori,  &c.  *  Ut 
pulchram  illam  et  amabilem  sanltatem  prcstemus.  «  Interdicende  vIrIUb  ;  somni  paullo  longiores  con- 
ciliandi.    Altomarus,  cap.  7.    Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  quoris  modo  conciliandus.    PIso.         *Ovid. 


*  In  Hlppoc.  Aphoris.  i  Crato,  cons.  21.  lib.  2.    Duabus  aut  tribua  horis  post  coenam,  qnum  jsm  dbus 

ad  fimanm  Tentrlculi  resederit,  primnm  super  latere  deztro  quiescendum,  quod  in  tali  decubitn  Jecur  sub 
ventrlcalo  quiescat,  non  grarans,  sed  ctbum  calefadens,  perinde  ac  ignis  lebetem  qui  lUl  admovetttr ;  poal 
p  rlmnm  somnom,  qnieaoendum  latere  slnistro,  &c. 
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hettUy  that  is  put  to  it.  After  the  first  sleep,  'tis  not  amiss  to  lie  on  the  left 
side,  that  the  meat  may  the  better  descend,  and  sometimes  again  on  the  belly, 
but  never  on  the  back.  Seven  or  eight  hours  is  a  competent  time  for  a  me- 
lancholy man  to  rest,  as  Crato  thinks ;  but,  as  some  do,  to  lie  in  bed,  and  not 
sleep,  a  day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent  to  plea»ng  conceits  and 
vain  imaginations,  b  many  wayes  pernicious.  To  procure  this  sweet  moist- 
ning  sleep,  'tis  best  to  take  away  the  occasions  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder 
it,  and  then  to  use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it. 
Constat  hodie  (saith  Boissardus,  in  his  Tract  de  magidy  cap,  4)  multos  ita 
fascinari  ut  noctes  integras  exigant  insomnes,  summd  inquietudine  aninio- 
rum  et  corporum :  many  cannot  sleep  for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are 
too  familiar  in  some  places  :  they  call  it,  dare  alicui .  malam  noctem.  But 
the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which  must  first  be  removed.  *A 
hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well :  grief,  fears,  cares,  expectations,  anxie- 
ties, great  businesses,  (^in  aurem  utramque  otiose  ut  dormias)  and  all  violent 
perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort  be  qualified,  before  we  can  hope 
for  any  good  repose.  He  that  sleeps  in  the  day  time,  or  is  in  suspense,  fear, 
any  way  troubled  in  minde,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a  full  ^stomack,  may  never 
hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night.  Nee  enim  meritoria  somnos  admittunty  as 
the  ^poet  saith :  innes  and  such  like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ;  one 
calls  ostler,  another  tapster ;  one  cryes  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whoupes, 
hollows, 

*  abtentem  cantat  amicam, 
MttltA  prolutoa  ▼appi,  nauta  atqne  viator. 

Who,  not  accustomed  to  such  noyses,  can  sleep  amongst  them  ?  He  that 
will  intend  to  take  his  rest,  must  go  to  bed  animo  securo,  quieto,  et  liberoy 
with  a  *  secure  and  composed  minde,  in  a  quiet  place;  {Omnia  noctis  erunt 
placidd  composta  quiete)  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  obtained, 
to  seek  then  such  means  as  are  requisite :  to  lye  in  clean  linnen  and  sweet :  be- 
fore he  goes  to  bed,  or  in  bed,  to  hear  ^sweet  musick,  (which  Ficinus  commends 
lib.  1.  cap.  24)  or  (as  Jobertus,  med.  pract.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.)  ^to  read  some 
pleasant  author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a  bason  of  water  still  dropping  by 
his  bed  side,  or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmure,  Heno  sonantis  aqucB,  some 
floud-gates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  bridge,  or  some  continuate  noise 
which  may  benum  the  senses.  Lenis  motus,  siientium,  et  tenebrte,  tum  et  ipsa 
voluntas,  somnos  faciunt ;  as  a  gentle  noyse  to  some  procures  sleep,  so, 
which  Bemardius  Tilesius  {lib.  de  somno)  well  observes,  silence,  in  a  darke 
roome,  and  the  will  it  self,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  fri- 
cations,  Andrew  Borde  a  good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  to 
bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and  ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  tost 
and  a  nutmeg,  or  a  posset  of  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but, 
me  thinks,  for  such  as  have  dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at  night. 
Some  prescribe  a  ^  sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed,  a  spoonefull,  saith 
Aetius,  Tetrabib.  lib.  3.  ser.  2.  cap.  10.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  ^gineta,  lib.  3.  cap. 
14-  Piso,  a  little  after  meat,  J  because  it  rarifies  melancholy y  and  procures 
an  appetite  to  sleep.  Donat.  ab  Altomar.  cap.  7,  and  Mercunalis,  approve 
of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  ^spleen.  Sallust.  Salvian.  {lib.  2.  cap. 
1 .  de  remed.)  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  {in  Pan.)  ^lianus  Montaltus,  {de  morb. 
capitis,  cap,  28.  de  Melan.)  are  altogether  against  it.     Lod.  Mercatus  {de 

■  ScpluB  acddit  meiaacboUda,  ut,  nlmiom  exsiccato  cerebro  TigUils,  attemientar.    ndaua,  lib.  1 .  cap. 
29.  *  Ter.  ^  Ut  >is  nocte  lerla,  alt  tibl  ccena  breria.  •  Javen.  Sat.  3.  '  Hor.  Ser.  Ub.  1. 

Sat.  6.  *  Sepoaitia  curia  omnibus,  quantum  fieri  poteat,  una  cum  veatlbns,  ftc.    Klrlcat.  '  Ad 

honm  aomnl,  anrea  suaTibus  cantlbua  et  aonla  delenlre.  t  Lectio  Jucnnda,  aat  aenno,  ad  qnem  atten- 

tlor  animoa  cooTcrUtur ;  aut  aqua  ab  alto  in  aubjectam  pelrim  delabatur,  &c.  ^  Orid.  <  Acetl 

aorbitio.  i  Attenuat  melancboUam,  et  ad  condllaadum  soronum  JuTat.  ^  Quod  lleni  acetum 

ronrenlat. 
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inter,  marb.  cau.  lib.  1.  cap.  17)  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it.  ^  Rhasis  seems 
to  deliberate  of  it :  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sawce  peradventure)  he 
makes  a  question  of  it ;  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oyls,  potions,  simples  or 
compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose,  °*  I  shall  speak  of  them  else> 
where.  If  in  the  midst  of  the  night  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usuall,  to  toss 
and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  "  Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  bee  in  warme 
weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  tumes  (till  they  be  cold)  about  the 
chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearfull  and  troublesome  dreams,  incubusy  and  such  inconveniences, 
wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light 
supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are  easie  of  digestion,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  &c. 
not  to  lie  on  his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  think  in  the  day  time  of  any  terrible 
objects,  or  especially  talke  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as  he  said 
in  Lucian,  after  such  conference,  Hecatas  somniare  mihi  videor,  I  can  think 
of  nothing  but  hobgobUns :  and,  as  TuUy  notes,  *^for  the  most  part  our 
speeches  in  the  day  time  cause  our  phantasy  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our 
sleep :  which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer :  Et  canis  in  somnis  leporis  vestigia 
latrat :  as  a  dog  dreames  of  an  hare,  so  do  men,  on  such  subjects  they  thought 
on  last. 

Somnla,  qus  mentes  ludunt  voUtantibus  umbriB, 
Nee  delubra  Deftm,  nee  ab  ctbere  Nnmlna  mittuDt, 
Sed  libi  quSsqne  fludt,  &c. 

For  that  cause,  when  p  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  posed  the  70  inter- 
preters in  order,  and  asked  the  nineteenth  man,  what  would  make  one  sleep 
quietly  in  the  night,  he  told  him,  ^  The  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and 
celestiall  meditations y  and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  day  time,  ^  Lod. 
Vives  wonders  how  schoolmen  could  sleep  quietly^  and  were  not  terrified  in 
the  night,  or  walke  in  the  darke,  they  had  such  monstrous  questions,  and 
thought  of  such  terrible  matters  all  day  long.  They  had  need,  amongst  the 
rest,  to  sacrifice  to  God  Morpheus,  whom  ■  Philostratus  paints  in  a  white  and 
black  coat,  with  a  horn  and  ivory  box  full  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to 
signify  good  and  bad.  If  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  them,  read  Artemi- 
dorus,  Sambucus,  and  Cardan  :  but  how  to  help  them,  ^  I  must  refer  you  to  a 
more  convenient  place. 
f 

MEMB.  VI. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Perturbations  of  the  minde  rectified.     From  himself,  by 
resisting  to  the  utmost,  confessing  his  grief  to  a  friend,  SfC. 

Whosoever  he  is,  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any 
other,  must  rectifie  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde ;  the  chief- 
est  cure  consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  is  thdX  voluptas,  or  summum  bonum 
of  Epicurus ;  non  dolere,  cutis  vacate,  animo  ttanquillo  esse,  not  to  grieve, 
but  to  want  cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world, 
as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which 
injurious  Aristotle  maliciously  puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mis- 
taken, male  audit  et  vapulat,  slandered  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all 
posterity.     "  Fear  and  sorrow  therefore  ate  especially  to  be  avoided,  and 

'Cont.  1.  tract.  9. medltandum  de  aceto.  "Sect.  5.  memb.  1.  sabsect.  6.  "Lib.  de  sanit.  tnendft. 

•In  Som.  Scin.    Fit  enim  fere  ut  cogitationes  no«trie  et  aermonei  pariant  aliquid  In  aomno,  quale  de 
Homero  scrlbft  Ennius,  de  quo  yidelicet  Nepiasime  vigillans  solebat  cogitare  et  loqui.  p  Ariatn  hist. 

*i  Optimum  de  ccElestibus  et  honestis  meditari,  et  ea  facere.  'Lib.  8.  de  caussls  con*,  art.     Tam 

mira  monstra  questlonum  ssepe  nascuntur  inter  eos,  ut  miner  eoa  interdum  in  somnUs  non  tcrreri,  aut 
de  Ulls  in  tenebris  audere  verba  fkcere,  adeo  res  sunt  monstroee.  ■  Icon.  lib.  I.  *Sect.  5.  memb. 

1.  subs.  6.  "Animi  perturlwtlones  summe  ftigiendce,  metus  potissimum  et  tristltia;  eorumque  loco, 

animus  demulcendus  hilaritate,  animi  constantiA,  bonA  spe ;  reroovendi  terrores,  et  eorum  consortium  quos 
non  probant. 
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the  minde  to  be  mitigated  with  mirth,  constancy,  good  hqpe :  vain  terror, 
bad  objects,  are  to  bee  removed,  and  all  such  persons  in  whose  companies 
they  be  not  well  pleased.     Guaiter  Bruel,  Fernelius,  consil.  43.     Mercuri- 
alls,  consil.  6.     Piso,  Jacchinus,  cap.  15.  in  9  Rhasis,  Capivaccius,  Hiides- 
heim,  6rc,  all  inculcate  this  as  an  especiall  meanes  of  their  cure,  that  their 
"  minds  be  quietly  padded,  vain  conceits  diverted,  if  it  be  possible,  with 
terrors,  cares,  ^Jixed  studies,  cogitations,  and  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  any 
way  molest  or  trouble  the  soul,  because  that  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be 
done.     *  The  bodies  mischief es,  as  Plato  proves,  proceed  from  the  soul :  and 
if  the  mind  be  not  first  satisfied,  the  body  can  never  be  cured.     Alcibiades 
raves  (saith  ^  Maximus  Tyrius),  and  is  sick ;  his  furious  desires  carry  him 
from  Lyceus  to  the  pleading:  place,  thence  to  the  sea,  so  into  Sicily,  thence 
to  Lacedeemon,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samos,  then  again  to  Athens; 
Critias  tyrannizeth  over  all  the  city ;  Sardanapalus  is  love-sick ;  these  men 
are  ill-afFected  all,  and  can  never  be  cured,  till  their  minds  be  otherwise 
qualified.     Crato  therefore,  in  that  often  cited  counsell  of  his  for  a  noble  man 
his  patient,  when  he  had  sufficiently  informed  him  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  Venus^ 
sleep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  greatest  moment ;  quod  reliquum  est^ 
anim<B  accidentia  corrigantur,  from  which  alone  proceeds  melancholy  ;  they 
are  the  fountain,  the  subject,  the  hinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must  necessarily 
be  reformed.     *  For  anger  stirs  choler,  heats  the  blood  and  vital  spirits : 
sorrow  on  the  other  side  refrigerates  the  body,  and  extinguisheth  natural 
hfaty  overthrows  appetite,  hinders  concoction,  dries  up  the  temperature,  an^ 
perverts  the  understanding :  fear  dissolves  the  spirits,  infects  the  heart,  att«  - 
nuates  the  soul :  and  for  these  causes  all  passions  and  perturbations  must,  to 
the  uttermost  of  our  power,  and  most  seriously,  be  removed,     ^lianus  Mon- 
taltus  attributes  so  much  to  them,  ^that  he  holds  the  rectification  of  them 
alone  to  be  sufficient  to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  m^st  patients.     Many  are 
fully  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  &c.  enjoy  their  desires,  or  be  secured 
and  satisfied  in  their  minds.      Galen,  the  common  master  of  them  all,  from 
whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  brags  {lib.  1.  de  san.  tuend.)  that  he  for  his 
part  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  solum  animis  ad  rectum  institutis,  by 
right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  excellent  good  indeed,  if  it  CQuld 
be  done ;  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means  ?  hie 
labor,  hoc  opus  est.  Tis  a  natural  infirmity,  a  most  powerful  adversary :  all 
men  are  subject  to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  being  dis- 
tempered by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of 
parts,  outward  occurrences;  and  how  shall  they  be  avoided?  The  wisest 
men,  greatest  philosophers,  of  most  excellent  wit,  reason,  judgement,  divine 
spirits,  cannot  moderate  themselves  in  this  behalf:  such  as  are  sound  in  body 
and  mind,  stoicks,  heroes,  Homers  gods,  all  are  passionate,  and  furiously 
carryed  sometimes  ;  and  how  shall  we  that  are  already  erased,  yrac^t  animis, 
sick  in  body,  sick  in  mind,  resist?  we  cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise 
and  give  good  precepts,  as  who  cannot?  But,  how  shall  they  be  put  in 
practice  ?  I  may  not  deny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tyrannize  over 
us :  yet  there  be  means  to  curb  them  ;  though  they  be  headstrong,  they  may 
be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he  himself  or  his  friends  will  but  use 

*  Fhant8st«e  eorum  pUdde  nibTertendc,  terrores  ab  anfmo  removend!.  ^  Ab  omnl  fizft  cogltatlone 

quovfg  modo  avertantur.  'Cnncta  mala  corporis  ab  anlmo  procednnt,  qnie  nisi  curenttir,  corpus  curarl 

mini  me  potest.   Ctaarmid.  'Disputat.  an  morbl  graTiores  corporis  an  animi.    Renoldo  Interpret.    Ut 

Eanim  absit  k  Airore,  rapltur  k  Lyceo,  In  concionem  k  condone  ad  mare,  k  marl  in  SIciliam,  &c,  '  Ira 

llem  movet,  aangninem  adnrlt,  vitalea  apiritus  accendlt ;  moestltia  universnm  corpus  infrigidat,  calorem 
Innatam  exstinguit*  appetitum  destrait,  concoctionem  impedit,  corpus  exsiccat,  Intellectnm  pervertlt. 
Qatmobrem  b»c  omnia  pronns  Tltanda  sunt,  et  pro  Tirlli  ftiglendm.  •De  mcl.  c.  26.    Sz  lult  aolun 

rtmedluA  j  multl  ez  vlaU,  andltla,  &c.  sanatl  annt. 
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their  honest  endeavours,  or  make  use  of  such  ordinary  helps  as  are  commonly 
prescribed. 

He  himself  (I  say) :  from  the  patient  himself  the  first  and  chieiest  remedy 
must  be  had  ;  for,  if  he  be  averse,  peevish,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  his 
passions,  will  not  seek  to  be  helped,  or  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible 
ae  should  be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  at  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and  desire 
his  own  good,  no  doubt  but  he  may  mag  nam  mnrbi  deponere  partem,  be  eased 
at  least,  if  not  cured.  He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist 
and  withstand  the  beginnings.  Principiis  obsta :  Give  vot  water  passage,  no 
not  a  little,  Eccles.  25.  27.  If  they  open  a  little,  they  will  make  a  greater 
breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  that  runneth  in  his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be 
it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  affects  or  troubleth  him,  ^  by  allpos* 
sible  means  he  must  withstand  it,  expel  those  vdin,  false,  frivolous  imagina- 
tions, absurd  conceits,  fained  fears  and  sorrowes  {from  which,  saith  Piso,  this 
disease  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  his  first  occasion  and  beginning)  by 
doing  something  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto  them,  thinking  of  some- 
thing else,  perswading  by  reason,  or  howsoever,  to  make  a  sudden  alteration 
of  them.  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career,  and  precipitated 
himself,  following  his  passions,  given  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him  now  stop 
upon  a  sudden,  curb  himself  in,  and,  as  ^  Lemnius  adviseth,  strive  against  with 
all  his  power,  to  the  utmost  of  his  endeavour ,  and  not  cherish  those  fond  im- 
aginations, which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind,  most  pleasing  and  amiable 
at  first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  so  head-strong,  that,  by  no  reason,  art, 
counsel,  or  perswasion,  they  may  be  shaken  off.  Though  he  be  hr  gone,  and 
habituated  unte  such  phantastical  imaginations,  yet,  (as  ^  TuUy  and  Plutarch 
advise)  let  him  oppose,  fortifie,  or  prepare  himself  against  them,  premedita- 
tion, reason,  or  (as  we  do  by  a  crooked  staffe)  bend  himself  another  way. 

In  the  memn  time  expel  them  fVom  thy  mind, 
Pale  fean,  sad  carea,  and  griefs,  which  do  it  grind. 
Revengeful  anger,  pain  and  discontent : 
Let  all  thy  soule  be  set  on  merriment. 

Ciiras  toUe  graves :  Iraad  crede  proOnum. 

If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  infirmity,  or  that  he  perceive  himself 
given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone  and  please  his  mind  with  fond  imagina- 
tions, let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it;  'tis  a  bosome  enemy  ;  ^tis  delightsome 
melancholy,  a  friend  in  shew,  but  a  secret  devil,  a  sweet  poyson ;  it  will  in  the 
end  be  his  undoing;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a  work,  get 
some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about  a  candle  so  long 
till  at  length  he  burn  his  body,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be 
any  harsh  object,  ill  company,  let  him  presently  go  from  it.  If  by  his  own 
defaultthrough  ill  diet,  bad  aire,  want  of  exercise,  &c.  lethim  now  begin  to  reform 
himself.  It  would  be  a  perfect  remedy  against  all  corruption,  t/^  (as  '  Roger 
Bacon  hath  it)  we  could  but  moderate  our  selves  in  those  non-natural  thitigs. 
*Ifit  be  any  disgrace,  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny^  death  of  friends,  im- 
prisonment, banishment,  be  not  troubled  unth  it ;  do  not  fear,  be  not  angry  ^ 
grieve  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it,  (Gordonius,  lib,  1.  c.  15. 
de  conser.  vit,)  Tu  contra  audentior  ito.  ^  If  it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or 
any  adversity,  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible  courage ;  fortifie 

^Pro  Tlribna  annitendum  in  prsdlctis,  turn  in  atlls,  k  qnibus  mulum,  velut  k  primarlft  caussA,  occa- 
sionem  nactum  est;  imaginationes  absordee  fiilueque  et  rocesUtla  quttcunque  sabierit,  propulsetur,  aut 
aliud  agendo,  aut  ratione  persuadendo  earum  mutationem  subito  facere.  « Lib.  2.  c.  16.  de  occult 

nat.  Quisquis  hole  malo  obnoxlus  est,  acriter  obslstat,  et  8umm&  curA  oblactetur,  nee  olio  modo  foveat 
imaginationes  tadte  obrepentes  animo,  biandas  ab  initio  et  amabiles,  sed  quie  adeo  convalescunt,  ut  nullA 
raUone  ezcnti  mieant.  'Tasc.  ad  ApoUonlnm.  •Fracastorins.  'Eplst.  de  secretia  artia 

et  nature,  cap.  /.  de  retard,  sen.  Bemedium  contra  corraptionem  propriam,  at-  qnilibet  ezerceret  regimen 
sanltatis,  quod  consistat  in  rebus  sex  non  naturaltbiis.  sPro  aliquo  vituperio  non  indigneris,  nee  pro 

tmiaaione  alieojua  rd,  pro  morte  aliciOus,  nee  pro  carcere,  nee  pro  exlUo,  nee  pro  allA  re,  ree  iraacarfs,  nee 
timtaa,  nee  doleaa,  sed  com  summA  praesentlU&  haec  sustineas.  *■  Quod  n  incommoda  adTertitatia  la> 

tetania  hoc  aalum  Invezerlnt,  his  fnfiractam  a&imum  opponas :  Del  verbo  ^uaqne  fidodi  te  mHVilelaa,  ftc. 
Lcmjiiua,Ub.  1.  c.  16. 


•Tta  tamen  Interea  effogito  qua  tristla  mentem 
Solicitant  J  procnl  ease  Jube  ciiraaque  metumque 
Pallentem,  ultrices  iraa ;  sint  omnia  leta. 
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thy  self  by  Gods  word ;  or  otherwise^  mala  bonis  persuadenda,  set  prosperity 
against  adversity :  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  pleasant  meadow, 
fountain,  picture,  or  the  like,  recreate  thy  mind  by  some  contrary  object, 
with  some  more  pleasing  meditation  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  infer  again,  facile  consilium  damns  aliisy  we  can  easily  give 
counsel  to  others ;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew,  but  he  that 
hath  her :  si  hie  esses,  aliter  sentires ;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would 
find  it  otherwise :  'tis  not  so  easily  performed.  We  know  this  to  be  true ; 
we  should  moderate  our  selves ;  but  we  are  furiously  carryed ;  we  cannot 
make  use  of  such  precepts ;  we  are  overcome,  sick,  male  sani,  distempered, 
and  habituated  in  these  courses ;  we  can  make  no  resistance ;  you  may  as 
well  bid  him  that  is  diseased,  not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melancholy  man  not  to 
fear,  not  to  be  sad  :  *tis  within  his  blood,  his  brain,  his  temperature :  it  can- 
not be  removed.  But  he  may  chuse  whither  he  will  give  way  too  far  unto  it ; 
he  may  in  some  sort  correct  himself.  A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad 
dog;  and,  as  the  nature  of  that  disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid 
things,  and  to  think  still  they  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them,  he  went, 
for  all  this,  reluctante  se,  to  the  bath,  and  seeing  there  (as  he  thought)  in 
the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason  overcame  this  conceit :  qiiid  cani 
cum  balneo  ?  what  should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath  ?  a  mere  conceit.  Thou  think- 
est  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  &c.  'tis  not  so ;  'tis  thy  cor- 
rupt phantasie ;  settle  thine  imagination ;  thou  art  well !  Thou  thinkest 
thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee,  laughs  thee 
to  scorn  :  perswade  thy  self  'tis  no  such  matter :  this  is  fear  only,  and  vaiu 
suspicion.  Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  sad  and  heavy,  but  .why  ?  upon 
what  ground?  consider  of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious;  for 
what  cause  ?  examine  it  throughly ;  thou  shalt  find  none  at  all,  or  such 
as  is  to  be  contemned,  such  as  thou  wilt  surely  deride,  and  contemn  in  thy 
self,  when  it  is  past.  Rule  thy  self  then  with  reason ;  satisfie  thy  self;  '  ac- 
custom thy  self;  wean  thy  self  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain  rears,  strong 
imaginations,  restless  thoughts.  Thou  mayest  do  it :  est  in  nobis  assuescere 
(as  Plutarch  saith)  :  we  may  frame  our  selves  as  we  will.  As  he  that  useth 
an  upright  shooe,  may  correct  the  obliquity  or  crookedness  by  wearing  it  on 
the  other  side ;  we  may  overcome  passions  if  we  will.  Quicquid  sibi  im- 
peravit  animus,  obtinuii  (as  *  Seneca  saith)  :  nulli  tamferi  affectus,  ut  non 
disciplind  perdomentur :  whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she  may  command  :  no 
such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline  they  may  be  tamed.  Voluntarily  thou 
wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  thou  oughtest  to  do,  dt  refrain,  &c.  but  when 
thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  jade,  thou  wilt  reform  it;  fear  of  a  whip  will 
make  thee  do  or  not  do.  Do  that  voluntarily  then  which  thou  canst  do,  and 
must  do  by  compulsion :  thou  maist  refrain  if  thou  wilt,  and  master  thy 
affections.  J  As,  in  a  city  (saith  Melancthon)  they  do  by  stubborn  rebellious 
rogues  f  that  will  not  submit  themselves  to  political  judgement ,  compel  them 
by  force ;  so  must  we  do  by  our  affections.  If  the  heart  will  not  lay  aside 
those  vicious  motions,  and  the  phantasie  those  fond  imaginations,  we  hate 
another  form  of  government  to  enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  members, 
that  they  be  not  led  by  our  passions.  If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the 
moving  faculty  over-rule  her ;  let  her  resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise. 
In  an  ague,  the  appetite  would  drink  ;  sore  eyes  that  itch,  would  be  rubbed; 
but  reason  saith  no  :  and  therefore  the  moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.  Our 
phantasie  would  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  suspicions,  chimeras  upon  us ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  resist ;  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appetite.     Ima- 

'Lib.  2.  de  IrA.  i Cap.  3.  de  affect,  anlm.  Ut  in  ciYttottbus  contumacea,  qui  non  cedunt  politico  impe- 
rio,  vl  ooCrcendi  aunt ;  ita  Deoa  nobis  indldlt  alteram  imperii  formam  ;  si  cor  non  deponit  vltiosum  affectum, 
pembra  foras  co<^rcenda  sunt,  ne  ruant  in  quod  affectus  impellat ;  et  iocomotiva,  que?  herlli  iropcrio  obteni< 
perat,  alteri  resistat. 
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gination  enforceth  spirits^  which  by  an  (ubnirable  league  of  nature  compel 
the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs :  ^we  give  too  much  way  to 
our  passions.  And  as,  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  dis- 
tasthil  and  unpleasant,  non  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith  Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat, 
but  in  our  taste  :  so  many  things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but 
out  of  our  corrupt  judgement,  jealousie,  suspicion,  and  the  like ;  we  pull  these 
mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgement  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  over-ruled,  will  preci- 
pitated, that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  our  selves,  as  in 
this  disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery 
to  some  friend,  not  to  smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast ;  alitur  vitium, 
crescitque,  tegendo,  Sfc,  and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  us,  a  cause 
of  fear  and  grief,  quod  nunc  te  coquit,  another  hell ;  for  ^  strangulat  inclusus 
doloTy  atque  excBstuat  intus,  grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul ;  but  when 
as  we  shall  but  impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is 
""instantly  removed  by  his  counsel  happily,  wisdome,  perswasion,  advice, 
his  good  means,  which  we  could, not  otherwise  apply  unto  our  selves.  A 
friends  counsel  is  a  charm  ;  like  mandrake  wine,  euros  sopit ;  and  as  a  °  bull 
that  is  tyed  to  a  fig-tree,  becomes  gentle  on  a  sudden  (which  some,  saith 
^Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  words),  so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified 
by  feire  speeches.  All  adversity  finds  ease  in  complaining  (as  p Isidore 
holds);  and  *tis  a  solace  to  relate  it :  *J*Aya6i)  Sc  Trap€d(^aiQ  ktrrly  kralpov. 
Friends  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  in 
summer ;  quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  meat  and  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry 
or  athirst.  .  Democritus  collyrium  is  not  so  soveraign  to  the  eyes,  as  this  is 
to  the  heart ;  good  words  e^re  cheerful  and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much 
more  from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each  other,  like  ivie 
and  a  wal,  which  ''Camerarius  hath  well  illustrated  in  an  embleme.  Lenit 
animum  vel  simplex  s<Bpe  narratio,  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth 
our  distressed  mind  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities,  so  divers  have 
been  relieved,  by  "exonerating  themselves  to  a  faithful  friend :  he  sees  that 
which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent ;  he  pacifies  our  minds ;  he  will 
ease  our  pain,  asswage  our  anger.  Quanta  inde  voluptas  !  quanta  securitas  ! 
Chrysostome  addes :  what  pleasure !  what  security  by  that  means !  ^Nothing  so 
available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth  the  soul  of  man,  TuUy,  as  I  remember, 
in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much  condoles  the  defect  of  such  a 
friend.  "/  live  here  (saith  he)  in  a  great  citie,  where  I  have  a  multitude 
of  acquaintance,  but  not  a  man  of  all  that  companie,  with  whom  I  dare 
familiarly  briath,  or  freely  jest.  Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee, 
I  send  for  thee ;  for  there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and  molest  fne, 
which,  had  I  but  thee  in  presence  j  I  could  quickly  disburden  myself  of  in 
a  walking  discourse.  The  like  peradventure  may  he  and  he  say  with  that 
old  man  in  the  comedy, 

Nemo  est  meonun  amlcorom  hodle, 

Apud  qaem  ezpromere  occulta  mea  aodeam : 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the  mean  time  by  it. 
He  or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him  get 
some  trusty  friend,  ''semper  habens  Py laden  aliquem,  cui  curft  Oresten, 

^  Imaginatio  Impelllt  tpiritus,  et  inde  nerri  moventur,  &c.  et  obtemperant  Imaglnatioiii  et  appetitui  mlnu 
bllt  foediere,  ad  exse<iuenduin  quod  Jubent.  '  Ovid.  Triat.  lib.  5.  ■>  Participea  inde  calamitatia  noe- 

trffi  nint  j  et,  velut'exonerat&  in  eoa  aardnft,  onere  levamur.    Arist.  Eth.  lib.  9.  ■  Camerariua,  Embl. 

26.  Cen.  2.  •Sympos.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  p  Epiat.  8.  lib.  8.    Advena  fortuna  habet  in  querellB  levamen- 

tum :  et  maloram  relatio,  &c.  <i  Alloqulum  cart  Jnvat,  et  aolameny  amid.  ' Emblem.  54.  cent.  1. 

■  Ab  David  did  to  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  20.  *  Seneca,  Epiat.  67.  *  Htc  in  clvitate  magn&  et  tarb4  magn& 

neminem  reperire  poMumua,  quocum  auapirare  familiariter,  ant  Jocarl  libere,  poaaimus.  Qnare  te  ezapecta- 
mus,  te  deaideramua,  te  arcesalmua.  Muita  aunt  enim,  que  me  aolicltant  et  angnnt,  qua  mlhi  videor,  aures 
tuaa  nactuB,  uniua  ambulationls  sermone  ezhaurire  poase.  *  Ovid. 
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a  Pylades,  to  whom  freely  and  securely  he  may  opea  himself.  For,  as  in  all 
other  occurrences,  so  it  is  in  this — si  quis  in  caslum  ascendisset,  jrc.  as  he  said 
in  ^Tully,  iit'  a  man  had  gone  to  heaven,  seen  the  beauty  of  the  shiesy  stars 
errant,  fixed,  &c.  insuavis  erit  admiration  it  will  do  him  no  pleasure,  except 
he  have  somebody  to  impart  what  he  hath  seen.  It  is  the  best  thing  in  the 
world,  as  ^Seneca  therefore  adviseth  in  such  a  case^  to  get  a  trusty  friend ^ 
to  whom  we  may  freely  and  sincerely  pour  out  our  secrets.  Nothing  so  de- 
lighteth  and  easeth  the  minde^  as  when  we  have  a  prepared  bosome^  to  which 
our  secrets  may  descend,  of  whose  conscience  we  are  assured  as  our  own, 
whose  speech  tnay  ease  our  succourless  estate,  counsell  relieve,  mirth  expell 
our  mourning,  and  whose  very  sight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us.  It  was  the 
counsell  which  that  politick  y  Commeneus  gave  to*  all  princes,  and  others 
distressed  in  mind,  by  occasion  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy,  that  was  much 
perplexed,  first  to  pray  to  God  and  lay  himself  open  to  him,  and  then  to 
some  speciall  friend,  whom  we  hold  most  dear,  to  tell  all  our  grievances  to 
him.  Nothing  so  forcible  to  strengthen,  recreate,  and  heat  the  wounded  soul 
of  a  miserable  man, 

SuBSECT.  II. — Help  from  Friends  by  Counsell,  Comfort,  fair  and  foul 
Means,  witty  Devices,  Satisfaction,  Alteration,  of  his  Course  of  Life, 
removing  Objects,  Sfc. 

When  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist  or  overcome  these  heart- 
eating  passions,  his  friends  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that  which 
is  wanting.  Sucb  erit  humanitatis  et  sapientice,  (which  "Tully  injoyneth  in 
like  case)  siquid  erratum,  curare,  aut  improvisum,  sud  diligenlid  corrigcre. 
They  all  join  ;  nee  satis  medico,  saith  *  Hippocrates,  suum  fecisse  officium,  nisi 
suum  quoque  cpgrotus,  suum  astantes,  Sfc.  First  they  must  especially  beware, 
a  melancholy  discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kinde  of  melancholy  soever) 
never  be  left  alone  or  idle ;  but,  as  physicians  prescribe  physick,  cum  custodid, 
let  them  not  be  left  unto  themselves,  but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest 
by  that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  disease.  Non  oportet  agros 
htijusmodi  esse  solos,  vel  inter  ignotos,  vel  inter  eos  quos  non  amant  aut 
negligunt,^L&  Rod.  k  Fonseca,  {Tom.  1.  consul.  35)  prescribes.  Lugentes 
custodire  solemus,  (saith  ^  Seneca)  ne  solitudine  male  utantur.;  we  watch  a 
sorrowful!  person,  lest  he  abuse  solitariness :  and  so  should  we  do  a  melan- 
choly man ;  set  him  about  some  business,  exercise,  or  recreation,  which  may 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  still  keep  him  otherwise  intent ;  for  his  phantasie  is 
so  restless,  operative  and  quick,  that,  if  it  be  not  in  perpetuall  action,  ever 
employed,  it  will  work  upon  it  self,  melancholize,  and  be  carried  away  instantly 
with  some  fear,  jealousie,  discontent,  suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other. 
If  his  weakness  be  such,  that  he  cannot  discern  what  is  amiss,  correct  or 
satisfie,  it  behoves  them,  by  counsel,  comfort,  or  perswasion,  by  fair  or  foul 
means,  to  alineate  his  mind  by  some  artificial  invention  or  some  contrary 
passion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may  any 
wayes  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert  him,  and,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give  him  security  and  satisfaction.  If 
lie  conceal  his  grievances,  and  will  not  make  them  known,  ^  they  must  ob- 
serve, by  his  looks,  gestures,  motions,  phantasie,  what  it  is  that  offends,  and 
then  to  apply  remedies  unto  him.     Many  are  instantly  cured  when  their 

*De  amlcfUA.  *De  tranquil,  c.  7.     Optimum  est  amicum  0delem  nonciaci,  tn  quern  aecretft 

nostra  Infbndamua.  Nihil  leque  oblectat  animum  qtiam  ubi  aiut  preparata  pectora,  in  quo  toto  ae- 
creta  descendant,  quorum  consdentia  eque  ac  tua;  qoorum  senno  aoUtudinem  lenlat,  aententia  omsi- 
liam  espediat,  hitarltas  triatitiam  disaipet,  conspectiiaque  ipae  delectet.  '  Comment.  1.  7.    Ad  Deum 

conAiglaanua,  et  pcecatla  veniam  precemur,  inde  ad  amlcoa,  et  cui  plnrlmnm  trilniimus,  nos  patefacia- 
raua  totoa,  et  animi  vulnus  quo  aiUgimur :  nlliil  ad  refldendum  animum  efflcaciua.  ■  Ep.  ad  Q. 

ftat.  'Aphor.  prim.  ^Eplat.  10.  <  Obaervando  motua,  gestuc,  manus,  pedes,  oeulos,  phao- 

taaiam.    Fiso. 
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minds  are  satisfied.  ^  Alexander  makes  mention  of  a  woman,  that,  by  rea^ 
son  of  her  husbands  long  absence  in  travel j  was  exceeding  peevish  and  me- 
lancholy ;  hut,  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  returned,  beyond  all  expec- 
tation, at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from  all  fear,  without  help 
of  any  other  physich  restored  to  her  former  health.  Trincavelius  (cons//.  12. 
lib,  1)  hath  such  a  story  of  a  Venetian ,  that,  being  much  troubled  with  me* 
lancholy,  *  and  ready  to  dye  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  brought 
to  bed  of  a  son,  instantly  recovered.  As  Alexander  concludes,  ^if  our  ima- 
ginations be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may  be  cured,  especially  if  they 
proceed  from  such  a  cause.  No  better  way  to  satisfy,  than  to  remove  the 
object,  cause,  occasion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may  finde  it  out. 
If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspence,  or  any  way  molested, 
secure  him  :  solvitur  malum  :  give  him  satisfaction ;  the  cure  is  ended  :  alter 
his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  other  physick.  If  the  party  be  sad,  or 
otherwise  affected,  consider  (saith  Trallianus)  ^  the  manner  of  it,  all  circum- 
stances,  and  forthwith  mahe  a  sudden  alteration,  by  removing  the  occasions ; 
avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  ^  monstrous  and  prodigious  aspects, 
tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragical!  stories :  to  such  as  are  in  fear,  they 
strike  a  great  impression,  renew  many  times,  and  recal  such  chimeras  and 
terrible  fictions  into  their  minds.  ^  Mahe  not  so  much  as  mention  of  them  in 
private  talh^  or  a  dumb  shew  tending  to  that  purpose :  such  things  (saith  Gale- 
tens)  are  offensive  to  their  imaginations.  And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow, 
J  Seneca ybr^idi  all  sad  companions,  and  such  as  lament :  a  groaning  compa^ 
nion  is  an  enemy  to  quietness,  ^  Or  if  there  be  any  such  party,  at  whose  pre- 
ssTwe  the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he  must  be  removed :  gentle  speeches  and 
fair  means  must  first  be  tryed ;  no  harsh  language  used,  or  uncomfortable 
words ;  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madness  with  another  ;  he  that  so  doth  is 
madder  than  the  patient  himself:  all  things  must  be  quietly  composed;  eversa 
non  evertenda,  sed  erigenda,  things  down  must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared, 
as  Crato  counselleth  :  ^  he  must  be  quietly  and  gently  used:  and  we  should 
not  do  any  thing  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little  effect  it.  As  an  horse 
that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the  shooting  of  a  peece, 
may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  that  he  can  not  only  endure,  but  is 
.much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  couragious 
than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it ;  they  must  not  be  reformed  ex  abrupto, 
but,  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies,  aspects,  objects, 
they  could  not  formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of 
a  green  wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterwards  become  good  chyrurgians,  bold 
empericks.  A  horse  starts  at  a  rotten  post  afar  off,  which,  coming  neer,  he 
quietly  passeth.  Tis  much  in  the  manner  of  making  such  kind  of  persons  :  be 
they  never  so  averse  fi"om  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be 
made  at  last,  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing  more  than,  m  a 
publike  shew,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladiators  breath  out  their  last. 

If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distastful  and 
displeasing  objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  M  on  tan  us, 
consil.  2*29,  to  the  earl  of  Montford  a  courtier,'  and  his  melancholy  patient, 

'  Mulier,  melancholia  correpta  ex  long&  viri  peregrinaUone,  et  iracunde  omnibus  retpondens,  quum  mari- 
tus  domum  revemis  prster  spem,  &c.  *  Ftw  dolore  moritonis,  quum  nuntiatum  easet  uxorem  peperlase 
fiUnm,  aubfto  recupenvit.  'Nisi  affectus  loagu  tempore  infeataverit,  tali  artificio  imaglnatlonea  curare 

portet,  pnesertim  ubi  malum  ab  his,  velnt  k  primari&  caussl,  occaslonem  habuant.  *  Lib.  1.  cap.  16. 

81  ex  tristitii  ant  aUo  affectn  coeperit,  8i>eciem  considera,  aut  aliud  quid  eorum,  quae  snbitam  alterationem 
ftioere  possunt.  ^  Evltandl  monatriiici  aspectus,  &c.  '  Neque  enim  tam  acUoaut  recordatio  rerom 

hiOunnodi  diaplket,  sed  Us  vel  ffestus  alterius  imaginationi  adumbrare,  vehementer  moleatum.    Galat.  de 
mor.  cap.  7.  i  Tranquil.    Pnedpue  vitentur  tristes,  et  omnia  deplorantea :  tranquilUtaU  Inlmicus  est 

comes  pcrturbatos,  omnia  gemens.  ^  lUorum  quoaue  homlnum,  &  quorum  consortlo  abhorrent*  proesen* 

tU  amovenda,  ncc  semumibus  Ingratls  obtundendi.    Si  quis  Insanlam  iU>  InsaniA  ale  curari  cstimat,  et  pro* 
terre  utltur,  magls  quam  «ger  insanit.    Crato,  consU.  164.    Scoltiii.  'MolUter  ac  suaviter  ieg«r  trac. 

tctor,  nee  ad  ea  adigatur  que  non  curat. 
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adviseth  him  to  leave  the  court,  by  reason  of  those  continual  discontents, 
crosses,  abuses,  ™  cares,  suspicions^  emulations^  ambition,  anger,  jealousie, 
which  that  place  afforded,  and  which  surely  caused  him  to  be  so  melancholy 
at  the  Jirst :  Maxima  qucsque  domus  servis  est  plena  superbis :  a  com- 
pany of  scoffers  and  proud  Jacks,  are  commonly  conversant  and  atten- 
dant in  such  places,  and  able  to  make  any  man  that  is  of  a  soft  quiet 
disposition  (as  many  times  they  do),  ex  stulto  insanum,  if  once  they  humor 
him,  a  very  idiot,  or  starke  mad ;  a  thing  too  much  practised  in  all  common 
societies ;  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  make  themselves  merry  by 
abusing  some  silly  fellow,  or  take  advantage  of  another  mans  weakness.  In 
such  cases,  as  in  a  plague,  the  best  remedy  is  cito,  longe,  tarde,  (for  to  such 
a  party,  especially  if  he  he  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  to 
get  him  quickly  gone  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  his  return. 
If  he  be  so  stupid,  that  he  do  not  apprehend  it,  his  friends  should  take  some 
order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in  him,  as  in  all 
other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy  given,  solitary, 
averse  from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  medita- 
tions, though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  to  seek  to  divert  him, 
to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it.  If 
they  see  a  man  idle,  that,  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise,  will  betake 
himself  to  no  course  of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes 
a  noose  to  entangle  himself,  his  want  of  imployment  will  be  his  undoing.  If 
he  have  sustained  any  great  losse,  suffered  a  repulse,  disgrace,  &c.  if  it 
be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  desire  ought,  let  him  be  satisfied ;  if  in  sus- 
pence,  fear,  suspicion,  let  him  be  secured :  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be, 
give  him  his  hearts  content ;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind  be 
satisfied.  ^  Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physick  for  Charmides 
head-ach,  till  Jirst  he  had  eased  his  troublesome  mind ;  body  and  soul  must 
be  cured  together,  as  head  and  eyes. 

•Oculum  non  cnnbit  sine  toto  caplte. 
Nee  caput  tine  toto  corpore. 
Nee  totum  corpus  sine  solmA. 

If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  chearful 
speeches,  mir  promises,  and  good  words :  perswade  him ;  advise  him. 
Many,  saith  p  Galen,  have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and perswasion  alone. 
Heaviness  of  the  heart  of  man  doth  bring  it  down ;  but  a  good  word  re- 
joiceth  it  (Prov.  12.  25);  and  there  is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the 
pricking  of  a  sword;  but  the  tongue  of  a  unse  man  is  health  (ver.  18): 
oratio  namque  saucii  anifni  est  remedium ;  a  gentle  speech  is  the  true  cure 
of  a  wounded  soul;  as  ^  Plutarch  contends  out  of  ^schylus  and  Euripides  : 
if  it  be  wisely  administred,  it  easeth  grief  and  pain,  as  divers  remedies  do 
many  other  diseases ;  'tis  incantationis  instar,  a  charm,  (Bstuantis  animi  re- 
frigerium,  that  true  nepenthes  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant  or 
^ined  medicine,  which  Epidamna,  Thonis  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as 
Macrobius,  7.  SatumaL  Goropius,  Hermet,  lib.  9.  Greg.  Nanzianzen,  and 
others  suppose,  but  opportunity  of  speech  :  for  Helenas  boule,  Medeas  unc- 
tion, Venus  girdle,  Circes  cup,  cannot  so  inchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter, 
as  it  doth  A  letter  sent  or  read  will  do  as  much  ;  multum  allevor,  quum 
tuas  literas  lego ;  I  am  much  eased,  as  ^  Tully  writ  to  Pomponius  Atticus, 
when  I  read  thy  letters;  and  as  Julianus  the  Apostate  once  signified  to 

■  Ob  snsplclones,  curas,  »mulationem,  ambitioneiii,  Iras,  &c.  qiias  locos  Hie  minlstrat,  et  que  fecls- 
sent  melanchoUcum.  "Nisi  prius  animum  turbatissimnm  curAsset;  nee  ocull  sine  caplte*  nee  cor- 

SIS  sine  animft  curarl  potest.  *E  Oreco.  PEt  nos  non  panoos  sanavlmus,  anlml  motlbas  ad 

bitum  rerocatis.  lib.  1.  de  sanit.  toend.  « Consol.  ad  Apolloidum.    81  quls  sapienter  et  suo  tem- 

pore sdhlb«9it,  remedia  morbis  dlyersls  dhrersa  sunt:   dolentcm  senno  benlgnus  sublerat.  'Ub. 

12.  Epist. 
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to  Maximus  the  philosopher — as  Alexander  slept  with  Homers  works,  so  do  I 
with  thine  epistles,  tamquam  Paoniis  fnedicafnentis,  easque  assidue  tanquam 
recentes  et  novcu  iteramus  :  scribe  ergo,  et  cusidue  scribe;  or  else  come  thy 
self;  amicus  ad  amicum  venies.  Assuredly  a  wise  and  weU  spoken  man  may 
do  what  he  will  in  such  a  case :  a  good  orator  alone,  as  'Tully  holds,  can  alter 
affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  comfort  such  as  are  afflicted,  erect  such 
as  are  depressed,  expel  and  mitigate  fear,  lust,  anger,  Sfc.  And  how  power- 
ful is  the  chaim  of  a  discreet  and  dear  friend !  Ille  regit  dictis  animos,  et 
temperat  iras.  What  may  not  he  effect  ?  as  ^Chremes  told  M enedemus, 
Fear  not ;  conceal  it  not,  O  friend ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  thee ; 
and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comfort,  counsel,  or  in  the  matter  it  self 
"Amoldus  (^lib.  breviar,  cav.  18)  speaks  of  an  usurer  in  his  time,  that,  upon 
a  loss  much  melancholy  ana  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination,  fear, 
grief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceipts  alone,  rectified  by  good  hope,  counsel, 
&c.  are  able  again  to  help :  and  'tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do  in  such 
a  case,  as  ^Trincavelius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his.  Por- 
phyrius  the  philosopher  (in  Plotinus  life,  written  by  him)  relates,  that,  being  in 
a  discontented  humor  through  unsufferable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was  going  to 
make  away  himself;  but,  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiv- 
ing by  his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  wel,  urged  him  to  confess  his  grief; 
which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he  re- 
deemed him  i  faucibus  Erebi,  pacified  his  unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he 
was  easily  reconciled  to  himselT,  and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he 
should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  By  all  means,  therefore,  fair  promises, 
good  words,  gentle  perswasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to  be  too  rigorous  at  first, 
^or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride,  neglect,  or  contemn,  but  rather,  as 
Lemnius  exhorteth,  to  pity,  and  by  allplattsible  means  to  seek  to  reduce  them : 
but  if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortable 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place ;  then,  as  Christopherus  k 
Vega  determines,  lib,  3.  cap,  14.  de  Mel.  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to 
threaten  and  chide,  saith  * Altomarus,  terrific  sometimes,  or,  as  *Salvianus 
will  have  them,  to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse, 
7  that  is  affirighted  without  a  cause,  or,  as  *  Rhasis  adviseth,  one  while  to 
speak  fair  and  flatter,  another  while  to  terrific  and  chide,  as  they  shall  see 
cause. 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
which  Savanarola  and  ^lian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  clavo 
pellere,  *to  drive  out  one  passion  with  another,  or  by  some  contrary  passion, 
as  they  do  bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  fear  with 
another,  one  grief  with  another.  **  Christopherus  k  Vega  accounts  it  rational 
physick,  non  alienum  a  ratione :  and  Lenmius  much  approves  it,  to  use  an  hard 
wedge  to  an  hard  knot,  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  ^saith  Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptical  pa- 
tients of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  temperature,  that  the  pam  of  the  one 
may  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  other;  *^and  I  knew  one  that  was  so  cured  of  a 

•De  nat.  Deoroin.    Conflolatar  afflictot:  dedudt  perterritof  k  Umore;  enplditates  ImprlmJi,  eC  tra- 
condiat,  comprimlt.  *Heaaton.  Act.  1.  Seen.  1.     Ne  metue}  ne  verere;  crede,  inquam,  mihi;  aut 

oooaoUuidOf  aut  conalUo,  ant  re,  Juvero.  "Novl  foeneratorem  aTarum  apad  meoa  uc  cantam»  qui 

multam  pecuniam  amtoerat.  '         *Llb.  1.  consil.  12.     Incrediblle  dicta  quantiun  juvent.  ^'Nemo 

lattiUBUwi  condlticmla  homtnibos  inaultet,  aat  in  iUoa  alt  Bererior  j  ▼enun  mdaerlB  potiua  indoleacat,  Ticem- 
qne  deploret.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  >Cap.  7.    Idem  Piao  Lanrenthu,  cap.  8.  TQuod  timet  nihil  eat,  ubi 

OQgltar  et  Tldet.  "UnA  vice  blandiantur,  onA  vice  iiadem  terroiem  Incutiant.  ^Si  Tero  fuerit  ex 

novo  malo  andito,  Td  ex  animi  accidente,  ant  de  amiaalone  merdnm,  ant  morte  amid,  Introdncantur  nova 
cootrarla  hla,  qvm  Ipaum  ad  gandia  moveant;  de  hoc  lemper  nlti  debemna,  &c.  ^lAh.  8.  cap.  14. 

*  Cap.  8.  Caatrado  oUm  k  veteriboa  urn  in  morbis  deaperatia,  ftc.  '  Lib.  I .  cap.  ft.  Sic  morbum  morbo, 
ut  aanun  clavo,  retnndlmna,  et  malo  nodo  analnm  conenm  adhlbemna.  Nov!  ego  qui  ex  anbito  boitinm 
Inconn,  et  tnoplnato  Umore,  quartanam  depnlerat. 
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quartan  ague,  by  the  sudden  comming  of  his  enemies  upon  him.  If  we  may 
believe  ^  Pliny ,  whom  Scaliger  cals  mendaciorum  patrem,  the  father  of  lies, 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  that  renowned  consul  of  Rome,  in  a  battle  fought  with 
the  king  of  the  Allobroges  at  the  river  Isaurus,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ague. 
Valesius,  in  his  controversies,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and,  if  it  be  dis- 
creetly used  in  this  malady,  better  than  any  physick. 

Sometimes  again,  by  some  ^fained  lye,  strange  newes,  witty  device,  arti- 
ficial invention,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them,  s  ^g  they  hate  those,  saith 
Alexander,  ^^a^  neglect  or  deride,  so  they  will  give  ear  to  such  tis  will  sooth 
them  up.  If  they  say  they  Iiave  swallowed  froggs,  or  a  snake,  by  all 
means  grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easily  cure  it  :  'tis  an  ordinary 
thing.  Philodotus  the  physician  cured  a  melancholy  king,  that  thought  w 
head  was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  cap  thereon ;  the  weight  made  him  per- 
ceive it,  and  freed  him  of  his  fond  imagination.  A  woman,  in  the  said 
Alexander,  swallowed  a  serpent,  as  she  thought :  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and 
conveyed  a  serpent,  such  as  she  conceived,  into  the  bason ;  upon  the  sight 
of  it,  she  was  amended.  The  pleasantest  dotage  that  ever  I  read,  saith 
^  Laurentius,  was  of  a  gentleman  at  Senes  in  Italy,  who  was  afraid  to  piss, 
lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned ;  the  physicians  caused  the  bels  to  be 
rung  backward,  and  told  him  the  town  was  on  fire ;  whereupon  he  made 
water,  and  was  immediately  cured.  Another  supposed  his  nose  so  big  that 
he  should  dash  it  against  the  wall,  if  he  stirred ;  his  physician  took  a  g^eat 
peece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinched  him  by  the  nose,  making 
nim  beleeve  that  flesh  was  cut  from  it.  Forestus  {obs.  lib.  1)  had  a  melan- 
choly patient,  who  thought  he  was  dead  :  '^he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chesty  like 
a  dead  man,  by  his  beds  side,  and  made  him  reare  himself  a  little,  and  eat : 
the  melancholy  man  asked  the  counterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to  eat 
meat  ?  he  told  him  yea ;  whereupon  he  did  eat  likewise,  and  was  cured. 
Lemnius  {lib,  2.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex,)  hath  many  such  instances,  and 
Jovianus  Pontanus  {lib.  4.  cap.  2.  of  Wisd.)  of  the  like :  but  amongst  the  rest 
I  find  outmost  memorable,  registred  in  the  J  French  Chronicles,  of  an  advo- 
cate of  Paris  before  mentioned,  who  beleeved  verily  he  was  dead,  &c.  I 
read  a  multitude  of  examples,  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artificial 
inventions. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Musick  a  remedy. 

Makt  and  sundry  are  the  means  which  philosophers  and  physicians 
have  prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heart,  to  divert  those  fixed  and 
intent  cares  and  meditations,  which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend ;  but,  in 
my  judgement,  none  so  present,  none  so  powerfull,  none  so  apposite,  as  a 
cup  of  strong  drink,  mirth,  musick,  and  merry  company.  Ecclus.  40.  20. 
Wine  and  musick  rejoyce  the  heart.  ^  Rhasis  {cont.  9.  Tract  1 5),  Altoma- 
rus  {cap.  7),  ^ianus  Montaltus  (c.  26),  Ficinus,  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinus, 
are  almost  immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it ;  a  most  forcible  medicine 
1  Jacchinus  calls  it :  Jason  Pratensis,  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  worthy  of 
consideration,  that  can  so  mollifie  the  minde,  and  stay  those  tempestuous 
affections  of  it.  Musica  est  mentis  medicina  nuesta,  a  roaring-meg  against 
melancholy,  to  rear  and  revive  the  languishing  soul ;  '^affecting  not  onely 

•Lib.  7.  ctp.  50.    In  ide  pugnans  febre  quartand  Uberatiu  est.  ''Jaodtiaiu,  c.  \b,  in  9  Rhaoto. 

Mont,  cap.  26.  (Lib.  I.  cap.  16.  Aversaatur  eoa  qui  eonun  affecioa  rident»  contcmnnnt.  81  nmaa 
et  Tlperas  comedlsae  ae  potant,  concedere  debemua,  et  ipan  de  cnrA  fkcere.  ^  Cap.  6.  de  mel. 

'Clatam  poault  ez  medlcorum  conalllo  prope  eum,  in  quem  aliom  ae  mortuam  flngentem  poault;  lUc 
in  dstA  Jacena,  &c.  iSenes,  1550.  ^ Iq  9  Bhasia.    Magmun  Tin  habet  muaica.  t Gap.  da 

Manlft.  Admlranda  profecto  rea  cat,  et  digna  expensione,  quod  eononini  cooclnnllaa  mentem  emolUat, 
alatatque  vrooelloaaa  Ipalus  affectionea.  "Languens  animus  inde  erigltnr  et  reriviaclt;  nee  tarn  anias 
afldt,  sea  et  sonitu  per  aiteiiaa  undiqne  dilRiso,  apiritus  turn  ^talea  turn  *ti*i»^(*ff  ezdtat,  mentem  roddcna 
agilem,  ftc. 
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the  ears,  but  the  very  arteries^  the  vital  and  animal  gpirits,  it  erects  the 
minde,  and  makes  it  nimble,  Lemnius,  instit,  cap.  44.  This  it  will  efTect 
in  the  most  dull,  severe,  and  sorrowfull  souls,  °  expell  grief e  with  mirth  ;  and, 
if  there  bee  any  cloudes,  dust,  ordreggsofcaresyet  lurking  in  our  thoughts, 
most  powerfully  it  wipes  them  all  away,  (Salisbur./>o/i^.  lib.  1.  cap,  6);  and 
that  which  is  more,  it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant — ^chear  up  the 
cauntena7u:e,  expell  austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Girald.  Camb.  cap.  12. 
Topogr,  Hiber.)  informe  our  manners,  mitigate  anger.  Atheneeus  (Dip- 
nosophist.  lib.  14.  cap,  10)  calleth  it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are 
endowed  with  it.  Dulcisonum  reficit  tristia  corda  melos,  {Eobanus  Hessus) 
Many  other  properties  PCassiodorus  (^st.  4.)  reckons  up  of  this  our  divine 
musick,  not  only  to  expell  the  greatest  griefs,  but  it  doth  extenuate  fears  and 
furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth  heaviness ;  and,  to  such  as  are  watchfully 
it  causeth  quiet  rest ;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatred,  bee  it  instrumentall, 
vocall,  with  strings,  winde,  ^  gum  a  spiritu,  sine  manuum  dexteritate, 
guhemetur,  SfC.  it  cures  all  irksomness  and  heaviness  of  the  soul.  '  Labouring 
men,  that  sing  to  their  work,  can  tell  as  much;  and  so  can  souldiers  when 
^cy  g^  to  fight,  whom  terror  of  death  cannot  so  much  afiright,  as  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  musick,  animates;  metus  enim  mortis, 
as  '  Censorinus  enformeth  us,  musicd  depellitur.  It  makes  a  childe  quiet, 
the  nurses  song ;  and  many  times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  a  sudden,  bells 
ringing,  a  carremans  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in  the 
street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot  sleep  in  the 
night,  &c.  In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerful!  a  thing  that  it  ravisheth  the  soul, 
regina  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the  senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  an 
happy  cure) ;  and  corporall  tunes  pacific  our  incorporeall  soul :  sine  ore 
loquens,  dominatum  in  animam  exercet,  and  carries  it  beyond  it  self,  helps, 
elevates,  extends  it.  Scaliger  (exercit.  302)  gives  a  reason  of  these  effects, 
\because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  trembling  and  dancing  air 
into  the  body,  are  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,  or  else  the  minde, 
as  some  suppose,  harmonically  composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  musick. 
And  'tis  not  onely  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  the  tale  of  Hercules,  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  (felices 
animas  Ovid  cals  them)  that  could  saxa  movere  sono  testudinis,  &c.  make 
stocks  and  stones,  as  well  as  beasts,  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their 
pipes  :  the  dog  and  hare,  wolf  and  lamb,  (  Vidnumque  lupoprabuit  agna  latus) 
clamosus  graculus,  stridula  comix,  et  Jovis  aquila,  as  Philostratus  describes 
it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Orpheus ;  and  "  trees,  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  came  to  hear  him  ;  et  comitem  quercum  pinus  arnica  trahit, 

Arion  made  fish  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  ^  are 
much  affected  with  musick.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  with  it, 
especially  nightingales,  if  we  may  beleeve  Calcagninus;  and  bees  among 
the  rest,  though  they  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound,  will 
tarry  behinde.  ^  Harts,  hindes,  horses,  dogs,  bears,  are  exceedingly  de^ 
lighted  with  it,  Seal,  exerc.  302.  Elephants,  Agrippa  addes,  lib.  2.  cap,  24. 
and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  there  be  certain  floating  ilands,  (if  ye 
will  beleeve  it)  that,  after  musick,  will  dance. 

"Mvflca  Taoustate  ini  mentes  Mvetlores  capit,  &c.  •Animo>  tristes  Bubit5  exhilant,  nubUos 

▼ultus  Berenat,  aoBteiitatem  reponlt,  Jucundltatcm  exponit,  barbariemque  fadt  deponere  gentet,  xnorei 
inatituity  Iracniidiam  mitigat.  rCithara  tiisUtiam  Jucundat,  tumidos  Airorea  attenuat,  cruentam 

aeritiam  blamtt  reficit,  languorem,  &c.  4  Pet.  Aretlne.  'CaatUlo,  de  anllc.  lib.  I.  fol.  27. 

•Lib.  de  NataU,  cap.  13.  (Quod  tpirltut,  qui  in  corde  agitaat,  tremulum  et  ■abealtantem  redpiont 

aCrem  in  pectus,  et  Inde  exdtantur,  )^  epiritu  mueculi  moyentur,  &c.  *  Arl>ores  radicibus  aTulsae,  &c. 

*M.  Carew  of  Anthony,  in  desciipt.  Comwal,  saith  of  wbales,  that  tbey  will  come  and  ehew  themBelvea 
dancing  at  the  loand  of  a  tnunp^  fol.  85.  1.  et  fol.  154.  2.  book.  *De  cervQ,  equo,  cane,  uno,  idem 

compcftiun  t  muaicft  afidantur. 

2b2 
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But  to  leave  all  declamatory  speeches  in  praise  ^  of  divine  musick,  I  will 
confine  my  self  to  my  proper  subject :  besides  that  excellent  power  it  hath 
to  expell  many  other  diseases,  it  is  a  soveraigne  remedy  against  7  despair 
and  melancholy^  and  will  drive  away  the  divel  himself.  Canus,  a  Rhodian 
fidler  in  *  Philostratus,  when  ApoUonius  was  inquisitive  to  know  what  he 
could  do  with  his  pipe,  told  him,  that  he  would  make  a  melancholy  man 
merry,  and  him  that  was  merry  much  merrier  than  before ^  a  lover  more  in- 
amoured,  a  religious  man  more  devout,  Ismenias  the  Theban,  *  Chiron  the 
Centaure,  is  said  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  musick  alone : 
as  now  they  do  those,  saith  ^  Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  S.  Vitus  Bedlam 
dance.  ^  Timotheusthe  musician  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down, 
and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  frier  and  the  boy) ;  wnom  Austin  {de 
civ.  Dei^  lib,  17.  cap.  14.)  so  much  commends  for  it.  Who  hath  not  heard 
how  David's  harmony  drove  away  the  evill  spirits  from  king  Saul  ?  (1  Sam.  16) 
and  £lisha,  when  he  was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  a 
minstrel ;  and,  when  he  played,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2  Kings, 
3).  Censorinus  {de  natali,  cap.  12)  repottes  how  Asclepiades  the  physician 
helped  many  Irantike  persons  by  this  means,  phreneticorum  mentes  morbo 
turbatas. — Jason  Pratensis  {cap.  de  itfani^) hath  many  examples,  howClinias 
and  Empedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  by  this 
our  musick;  which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  vertues,  belike,  *^  Homer 
brings  in  Phemius  playing,  and  the  Muses  sing^ns  at  the  banquet  of  the  gods. 
Aristotle,  Polit.  I.  S.  c.5;  Plato  2,  de  legibus,  highly  approve  it,  and  so  do 
all  politicians.  The  Greekes,  Romanes,  have  graced  musick,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  liberall  sciences,  Uiough  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  AH  civill 
commonwealths  allow  it :  Cneius  Manlius  (as  *  Livius  relates)  A^  ab  urb. 
cond.  567,  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing  wenches,  players, 
jesters,  and  all  kinde  of  musick  to  their  feasts.  Your  princes,  emperours, 
and  persons  of  any  quality,  maintain  it  in  their  courts :  no  mirth  without 
musick  S'.  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  common-wealth,  al- 
lowes  musick  as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  that  throughout,  to  all  sorts. 
£pictetus  cals  mensam  mutam  prasepe,  a  table  without  musick  a  manger ; 
for  the  concent  of  musicians  at  a  banquet  is  a  carbuncle  set  in  gold ;  and  as 
the  signet  of  an  emerald  well  trimmed  with  gold,  so  is  the  melody  of  musick 
in  a  pleasant  banquet.  Ecclus.  32,  v.  5,  6.  ^  Lewes  the  eleventh,  when  he 
invited  Edward  the  fourth  to  come  to  Paris,  told  him,  that,  as  a  principall 
part  of  his  entertainment,  he  should  hear  sweet  voices  of  children,  lonicke 

and  Lydiantu  nes,  exquisite  musick,  he  should  have  a .,  and  the  Cardinal 

of  Burbon  to  be  his  confessor ;  which  he  used  as  a  most  plausible  argument, 
as  to  a  sensuall  man  indeed  it  is.  ^  Lucian,  in  his  book  de  saltatione,  is  not 
lushamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  singing,  dancing,  musick, 
womens  company,  and  such  Uke  pleasures ;  and  if  thou  (saith  he)  didst  but 
hear  them  play  and  dance,  I  know  thou  wouldst  be  so  well  pleased  with 
the  object,  that  thou  wouldst  dance  for  company  thy  self:  without  doubt 
thou  wilt  bee  taken  with  it :  So  Scaliger  ingenuously  confesseth,  exercit. 
274.  ^  I  am  beyond  all  measure  affected  with  musick ;  I  do  most  wil^ 
lingly  behold  them  dance  ;  I  am  mightily  detained  and  allured  with  that 

aNomen  inest  nnmeris.  '  Sep«  gmtet  moibos  modulatnm  carmai  ab^it,  Et  deqMnti*  oondlia- 

Tlt  op«m.  'Lib.  6.  cap.  7.    Moerentibiu  moerorem  adimam,  Intantem  tero  aelpao  reddam  hllarlo- 

rem,  amantem  calidiorem,  reUgioaam  dhrlno  namine  correptnm,  et  ad  Deoa  oolendoe  paratiorem. 
» Natalia  Comes,  Myth.  lib.  4.  cap.  12.  ^  Lib.  6.  de  rep.     Carat  musica  fktrorem  Sanctl  Vltl. 

•EuiUre  h  convlvio.    Cardan,  subtil.  lib.  18.  'Iliad  1.  "Ubro  9.  cap.  I.     Ftaltriaa,  sam- 

bucistrfaaque,  et  conTivialia  ludorum  oblectamenta  addita  epulis,  ez  AslA  invezit  In  urbem.  'Comml- 

neus.  ( lata  llbcnter  et  magn&  cum  voluptate  spectare  soleo.    Et  scio  te  illeoebris  hlsce  captdm  Iri, 

et  Insuper  tripudlatunim :  haud  dubi^  demulcebere.  ^  In  musicls  supra  omnem  fidem  c^lor  et  oblec- 

tort  choreas  UbentSsslme  aspldo;  pulchramm  feminaram  venustate  detineor:  otiari  inter  baa  sohitus 
curu  possum. 
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grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women ;  I  am  well  pleased  to  bee  idle 
amongst  them.  And  what  young  man  is  not?  As  it  is  acceptable  and 
conducing  to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man ;  provided  alwaies,  his 
disease  proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  bee  not  some  light  inamorato, 
some  idle  phantastick,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  else,  but  how  to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commendation  of 
his  mistress.  In  such  cases,  musick  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  free 
horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blinde,  or  break  his  wind ;  incitamentum  enim 
amoris  musiea ;  for  musick  enchants,  as  Menander  holds ;  it  will  make  such 
melancholy  persons  mad ;  and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  horn-pipes  will 
not  bee  removed  out  of  the  ears  a  week  after.  *  Plato,  for  this  reason,  forbids 
musick  and  wine  to  all  young  men,  because  they  are  most  pait  amorous,  ne 
ignis  addatur  igm,  lest  one  fire  increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy 
by  hearing  musick  ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth  ;  and  there- 
fiMre,  to  such  as  are  discontent,  in  wo,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a  most 
present  remedy :  it  expels  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in 
an  instant*  Otherwise,  saith  J  Plutarch,  musiea  magis  dementai  quam  vinum  : 
musick  makes  some  men  mad  as  a  tygre ;  like  Astolphos  horn  in  Ariosto,  or 
Mercuries  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that  made  some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath 
divers  effects :  and  ^  Theophrastus  right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases' were 
either  cured  by  musick,  or  mitigated. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Mirth  and  merry  company,  fair  objects,  reTnedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from  musick,  both  con- 
cerning and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.  Mirth  (saith  'Vives) 
purgeth  the  blood,  confirmes  health,  causeth  a  fresh,  pleasing,  and  fine 
colour,  prorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  hvely,  and  fit 
for  any  manner  of  imployment.  The  merrier  heart,  the  longer  life :  a  merry 
heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh  (Prov.  14.  40) ;  Gladness  prolongs  his  dayes 
(Ecclus.  30.  22) ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  three  Salemitan  doctors,  D.  Merry- 
man.  D.  Diet,  and  D.  Quiet,  ^  which  cure  all  diseases Mens  hilaris, 

reguies,  moderata  ditsta.  ^  Gomesius  {prerfat,  lib,  3.  de  sal,  gen,)  is  a  great 
mag^ifyer  of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  we  cure  many  passions  cfjthe 
minde,  in  our  selves,  and  in  our  friends  :  which  ^  Gralateus  assignes  for  a 
cause  why  we  love  merry  companions :  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that 
(as  P  Magninus  holds)  a  merry  companion  is  better  tnan  musick,  and,  as  the 
saying  is,  comes  jucundus  in  vid  pro  vehiculo,  as  a  wagon  to  him  that  is 
wearied  on  the  way.  Jucunda  confabulatio,  sales,  joci,  pleasant  discourse, 
jests,  conceits,  merry  tales,  melHH  verborum  globuli,  (as  Petronius,  ^  Piiny, 
''  Spondanus, '  Cselius,  and  many  good  authors  plead)  are  that  sole  nepenthes 
of  Homer,  Helenas  boule,  Venus  girdle,  so  renowned  of  old,  ^  to  expell  grief 
and  care,  to  cause  mirth  and  gladness  of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood, 
or  seasonably  applied.     In  a  word, 

"Amor,  tohiiitas,  Venus,  Madhun, 
Jocua,  ludiu,  Mrmo  nuTU,  siiATiado, 

are  the  true  nepenthes.  For  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescribe 
this  as  a  principal  engine,  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a  chief  antidote, 

'S  De  iMlbot.  iSympoB.  ounat.  h,     Mnilcm  nraltot  magis  dementat  ouam  Timim.  ^  Anlml 

motW  Td  1  nraalcA  cofaotar  vel  Initenmtiur.  >Llb.  8.  de  animi.    Lstltai  purgat  sangiilnein,  Tsl^tQ. 

dinem  oonaervmt,  cokMnega  indodt  florentem,  nittdom,  gratam.  ■Spiiitus  temperat,  calorem  exd- 

tat,  nataraleni  Tlitotein  oorroborat,  Jtrrenlle  corpus  ^  serrat,  Titam  prorogat,  ingeniuin  acnlt,  et  horol- 
Dem  negotlis  quibusUbet  aptiomn  reddit.    Schola  Salem.  "Imin  contnmeUA  racant,  et  festlrft 

lenltaU  mordent,  medlocres  anlml  egritudines  sanare  solent,  &c.  •Demor.  fol.  57.    Ainamuaidco 

coa  qui  sunt  fkceti  et  jncnndl.  vRegim.  aanlt.  part.  3.    Nota  quod  amicus  bonns  ec  dilectus  sodus 

narratlonlbus  snis  Jucnndls  supcratomnera  melodlam.  i  Ub.  21.  cap.  27.  'Comment.  In  4 

Odyaa.  *Ub.  36,  c.  16.  *  Honericum  illud  nepenthes,  quod  mcErorem  tollit,  et  eulhymiam 

hiiaritatem  parft.  *  Plaut .  Bacch. 
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and  a  sufficietit  cure  of  it  self.  By  all  m€ans  (saith  ^  Mesue)  procure  ndrth 
to  these  men,  in  such  things  as  are  heard,  seen,  tasted,  or  smelled,  or  any 
way  perceived  ;  and  let  them  have  all  enticements^  and  fair  promises,  the 
sight  of  excellent  beauties,  attires,  ornaments,  delightsome  passages,  to 
distract  their  minds  from  fear  and  sorrow,  and  such  things  on  which  they 
are  so  fixed  and  intent.  ^  Let  them  use  hunting,  sports,  play  es,  jests,  mer* 
ry  company,  as  Rhasis  prescribes,  which  will  not  let  the  minde  be  molested, 
a  cup  of  good  drinke  now  and  then,  hear  musich,  and  have  such  companions 
with  whom  they  are  especially  delighted,  ^  merry  tales  or  toyes,  drinking, 
singing,  dancing,  and  whatsoever  else  may  procure  mirth :  and  by  no  means, 
saith  Guianerius,  suffer  them  to  be  alone.  Benedictus  Victorius  FaTentinus, 
in  his  Empericks,  accompts  it  an  especial  remedy  against  melancholy,  '  to 
hear  and  see  singing,  dancing,  maskers,  mummers,  to  converse  with  suck 
merry  fellows,  and  fair  maids.  For  the  beauty  of  a  woman  chearetk  the 
countenance,  Ecclus.  36.  22.  '  Beauty  alone  is  a  soveraign  remedy  against 
fear,  grief,  and  all  melancholy  fits ;  a  charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  and  many 
other  writers  aifirme,  a  banquet  it  self;  he  gives  instance  in  discontented 
Menelaiis  that  was  so  often  freed  by  Helenas  &ir  &ce :  and  *  TuUy  (3  Tusc.) 
cites  Epicurus  as  a  chief  patron  of  this  tenent.  To  expell  grief,  and  procure 
pleasance,  sweet  smells,  good  diet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing,  dancing, 
sports,  playes,  and,  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  quibus  oculi  jucunde 
moventur  et  animi,  are  most  powerfuU  means ;  obvia  forma,  to  meet,  or  see 
a  fair  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be  in  company  with  her.  He  found  it  by  expe- 
rience, and  made  good  use  of  it  in  his  own  person,  if  Plutarch  bely  him  not ; 
for  he  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  pieces,  ^  Leontia,  Boedina, 
Hedieia,  Nicedia,  that  were  frequently  seen  in  Epicurus  garden,  and  very 
familiar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  try  it  himself  alone ;  but,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  ^  Athenseus,  he  practised  it  upon  others :  For,  when  a  sad  and 
sick  patient  was  brought  unto  him  to  be  cured,  he  laid  him  on  a  down  bed, 
crowned  him  unth  a  garland  of  sweet-smelling  flowers,  in  a  fair  perfumed 
closet  delicately  set  out;  and,  after  a  potion  or  two  of  good  drink  wkick  he 
administred,  he  brought  in  a  beautiful  yong  ^  wench  that  could  play  upon  a 
lute,  sing  and  dance,  Sfc.  TuUy  (3  Tusc)  scoffes  at  Epicurus  for  this  his  » 
prophane  physick  (as  well  he  deserved) ;  and  yet  Phavorinus  and  Stobeeus 
highly  approve  of  it.  Most  of  our  looser  phvsicians,  in  some  cases,  to  such 
parties  especially,  allow  of  this ;  and  all  of  them  will  have  a  melancholy, 
sad,  and  discontented  person,  make  frequent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies, 
and  recreations,  et  incitandos  ad  Venerem  (as  *  Rodericus  k  Fonseca  will) 
aspectu  et  contactu  pulcherrimarum  feminarum ;  to  be  drawn  to  such  con- 
sorts, whether  they  will  or  no ;  not  to  be  an  auditor  only,  or  a  spectator,  but 
sometimes  an  actor  himself.  Dulce  est  desipere  in  loco ;  to  play  the  fool 
now  and  then,  is  not  amiss ;  there  is  a  time  for  all  things.  Grave  Socrates 
wbuld  be  merry  by  fits,  sing,  dance,  and  take  his  liquor  too,  or  else  Theo- 
doret  belies  him ;  so  would  old  Cato ;  ^  Tully  by  his  own  confession,  and  the 

*De  legritad.  capitis.  Omni  modo  generet  Itetitiain  in  lis,  de  ilt  que  audiontor  et  yidentar,  ant  odo- 
rantor,  aut  gustantor,  ant  quoamque  modo  lenttrl  poemnt,  et  aapectu  Ibrmamm  mnltl  decorls  et  or- 
natiis,  et  negotlatione  JncondA,  et  biandienUbns  ludis,  et  promiMis  distrahantor  eorum  animl  de  re 
allquA  quam  timent  et  dolent.  *  Utantur  venattoniboa.  India,  Jodap  amieomm  conaoitUs,  que  non 

•innnt  animom  turborl,  Tino,  et  cantn,  et  lod  mutatlone,  et  bibcciA,  et  gandiOp  el  qvibni  pnedpue  delec. 
tantur.  *  PIbo:  lUmUa  et  India  quserenda  delectaUo.     Hia  Tenetnr  qui  marine  greti  annt:  oantoa 

et  chorea  ad  laetitiam  proaunt.  T  Pnecipne  valet  ad  expeUeadam  melanclioUam  stare  in  canttbna* 

India,  et  aonla,  et  bamtare  cum  fkmiUaribna,  et  pnecipne  cum  pneUia  Jucnndia.  ■Far  6.  de  avooa- 

mentla.  lib.  de  aba<rivendo  luctu.  ■  Corpomm  compiezna,  cantna,  Indl,  foraue,  &c.  ^  Circa  bortos 

Eplcuri  ftequentea.  *  Dynoaoph.  lib.  10.     Coronavit  florido  aerto  incendena  odonB,  in  oiidti  plnme4 

collocaTit,  dniclculam  potionem  propinaoa jpaaltriam  addnrit,  &c.    '  Ut  redinatA  snaTiter  in  lectom  pudli, 
&c.  •  Tom.  2.  consult.  85.  'Epiat.  fiun.  lib.  7. 23.  epiat.    Her!  domum,  bene  potna,  aeroqiae 

redieram. 
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rest.     Xenopbon^  ia  his  Sympos.  brings  in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor ; 
no  man  merrier  then  himself;  and  sometimes  he  would  ^ride  a  cock  horse 

with  his  children 9     equitare  in  arundine  longd  (though  Alcibiades 

scoffed  at  him  for  it)  ;  and  well  he  might ;  for  now  and  then  (saith  Plutarch) 
the  most  vertuoas,  honest,  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys, 
as  we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.     So  did  Scipio  and  Leelius, 

k  Qnin,  Qbl  we,  a  mlgo  et  aceiiA,  in  secreU  remArant  I     Nugul  cam  lllo,  et  diMlnctt  ludere,  donee 
VLrtus  Sclplad»  et  mitlB  saplentla  Lsell,  |     Decoqueretur  oliu,  solitl 

Valorous  Scipio  and  genUe  Lodiiu, 
Removed  ftom  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamorauB» 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves,  their  robes  laid  by, 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready. 

Machiavel,  in  the  8  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  note  of  Cosmus 
Medices,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he  would  '^now 
and  then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage,  and  was  so  much  given 
to  jester  Sy  flayers,  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry,  that  he  that 
should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  lightness  on 
the  other,  would  surely  say,  there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  Now, 
me  thinks  he  did  well  in  it,  though  J  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion  that  magi- 
strates, senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne 
respublica  ludere  videatur ;  but,  as  Themistocles,  still  keep  a  stem  and  con- 
stant carriage.  I  commend  Cosmus  Medices,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus, 
then  whom  Italy  never  knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if 
^  Machiavel  do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life :  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended 
him  for  dancing  beside  his  dignity  (belike  at  some  cushen  dance)  he  told 
him  again,  qui  sapit  interdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu  desipit ;  he  that  is  wise  in 
the  day,  may  dote  a  little  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of 
Pope  Leo  Decimus,  that  he  was  a  grave,  discreet,  stayed  man,  yet  sometimes 
most  free,  and  too  open  in  his  sports.  And  'tis  not  altogether '  unfit  or  mis- 
beseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a  man,  if  that  decorum  of  time,  place,  and 
such  circumstances,  be  observed,  ^Misce  stultitiam  consilis  brevem :  and, 
as  "he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife,  I  would  have  every  man  say  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  friend. 


ViUIe,  If  you  wlll»  your  head ;  your  soul  reveal 
To  him  that  only  wounded  soules  can  heal. 
Be  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a  bee. 
Having  a  sting  for  every  one  but  me  j 
Bulling  In  every  comer,  gath*ring  bony : 
Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  jleldeth  mony. 
"And,  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  incline. 
Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheere  &  wine : 
]  Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape. 


Moll,  once  in  pleasant  company,  by  chance 

I  wisht  that  you  for  company  would  dance : 

Which  you  reftisM,  and  sidd,  your  years  require. 

Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 

Well,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like. 

Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron-like : 

Yet  so  to  you  my  love  may  never  lessen. 

As  yon,  for  church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson : 

■Sit  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  saint  j 

No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint :     |  But  be  as  wanton,  toying,  as  an  ape. 

Those  old  p  Greeks  had  their  Lubentiam  Deam,  goddess  of  Pleasance,  and 
the  Lacedcemonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Risui  sacrificare,  after 
their  wars  especially,  and  in  times  of  peace ;  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as 
it  appears  by  that  of  ^Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter 
himself;  ^because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labours  and 
modester  life,  *Risus  enim  Div&m  atque  hominum  est  (Btema  voluptas. 
Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts. 
The  Romans,  at  every  supper,  (for  they  had  no  solemn  dinner)  used  musick, 
gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as  ^Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Commodus ; 
and  so  did  the  Greeks.     Besides  musick,  in  Xenophons  Sympos,     Philippus 

sVakr.  Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  8.    InterpoeitA  arundine  cruribus  suls,  cum  fillls  ludens,  ab  Aldbiade  risus 
est.  ^  Hor.  ■  Homlnibus  tEuxtia  et  ludis  puerilibus  ultra  modum  d^iitus,  adeo  ut  sicut  in  eo  tam 

gravltatem  quam  levltatem  considerare  llberet,  duas  personas  distinctas  in  eo  esse  dlceret.  JDe  nugls 

cnrlal.  lib.  I.  cap.  4.    Magistratus  et  viri  graves  a  ludis  levlorlbus  arcendi.  ^  Machiavel,  vltA  ejus.    Ab 

amico  reprehensus,  quod  praeter  dignitatem  tripudiis  operam  daret,  respondet,  &c.  '  There  is  a  time 

for  all  things,  to  weep,  laugh,  mourn,  dance.  Eccles.  3.  4.  ■  Hor.  ■  Sir  John  Harrington,  Epigr.  50. 
•  Lucretia  toto  sis  licet  usoue  die,  ThaXda  nocte  volo.  p  LIl.  Giraldns,  hist.    Deor.  syntajg.  1.        i  Lib. 

2.  de  anr.  as.  '  Eo  quoo  risus  esset  laboris  et  modest!  victOis  condimentum.  *  Calcag.  epig.  <  Cap.  61 . 
In  delidls  habuit  scurras  et  adulatores. 
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ridendi  artifeXy  Philip,  a  jester,  was  brought  to  make  sport.  Paulus  Jovius, 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  digression  of  our  English 
customes,  which  howsoever  some  may  misconster,  I,  for  my  part,  will  inter- 
pret to  the  best.  ^  The  whole  nation,  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  is  most 
given  to  banqueting  and  feasts  ;for  they  prolong  them  many  houres  together  ^ 
with  dainty  cheere,  exquisite  musick,  and  facete  jesters  ;  and  afterwards 
they  fall  a  dancing  and  courting  their  mistresses,  till  it  be  late  in  the  night, 
Volaterran  gives  the  same  testimony  of  this  island,  commending  our  jovial 
manner  of  entertainment,  and  good  mirth ;  and  me  thinks  he  saith  well ;  there 
is  no  harm  in  it ;  long  may  they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesias 
reports  of  a  Persian  king,  that  had  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to  play, 
sing,  and  dance  by  turns;  and  ^Lil.  Giraldus  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  that 
kept  nine  virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most  excellent  feature, 
ana  sweet  voices,  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fic- 
tion of  the  nine  muses.  The  king  of  Ethiopia  in  Africk,  most  of  our  Asiatick 
princes,  have  done  so,  and  do ;  those  Sophies,  Mogors,  Turkes,  &c.  solace 
themselves  after  supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  qua,  jucun^ 
dioris  ohlectamenti  caussd  (^saith  mine  author)  coram  rege  psallere  et 
saltare  consueverant ;  taking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  them  sing  and 
dance.  This  and  many  such  means,  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have 
been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowing  there  is  no  better  tiling  to  the 
preservation  of  mans  life.  What  shall  I  say  then,  but  to  every  mekncholy 
man, 

*  Utere  conriyts  noa  triitibas ;  titere  amicia  I  Feast  often,  and  uae  friends  not  atiU  so  aad, 
Qooa  nogse  et  risus  et  joca  aalsa  Jurant.  |  Whoee  Jeata  and  mcnrlmenta  may  make  thee  glad. 

Use  honest  and  chast  sports,  scenical  shews,  playes,  games;  ^ accedant  juve- 
numque  chori,  mixtaque  puella.  And,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an 
epistle  to  Bernard  Canisianus  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract  to 
all  good  students ;  *Live  merrily,  O  my  friends,  free  from  cares,  perplex- 
ity, anguish,  grief  of  mind ;  live  merrily  ;  leetitiee  coelum  vos  creavit  : 
^  again  and  again  I  request  you  to  be  merry ;  if  any  thing  trouble  your 
hearts,  or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it;  ^Ut  it  passe,  ^And 
this  I  enjoyn  you,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician ;  for,  without 
this  mirth,  which  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physick,  medicines,  and 
whatsoever  is  used  and  apply ed  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead, 
and  of  no  force.     Dum  fata  sinunt,  vivite  lati  (Seneca) :  I  say  be  merry  : 

'  Nee  luallnu  rlrentem, 
Viduemua  banc  Juventam. 

It  was  Tiresias  the  prophets  counsel  to  'Menippus,  that  travelled  all  the 
world  over,  even  down  to  hell  itself,  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  to 
Menippus,  to  be  merry.  ^Contemn  the  world  (saith  he)  and  count  all  that 
is  in  it  vanity  and  toyes :  this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long ;  be  not  curious,  or 
over  solicitous  in  any  thing,  but  with  a  well  composed  and  contented  estate 
to  enjoy  thy  self,  aid  above  all  things  to  be  merry. 

SI,  HimnennuB  nti  cenaet,  sine  anlore  Jodaqne 
NU  eat  jucundum,  vivaa  in  amora  Jodsqoe. 

Nothing  better,  (to  conclude  with  Solomon  Eccles.  3.  22.)  then  that  a  man 
should  rejoyce  in  his  affairs.     'Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  physician  in 

•  Unlversa  gens  snpn  mortalei  aeteroa  oonTiTionim  atndioaiaaima.  Ea  enim  per  rarias  et  ezgnlsl- 
tas  dapes,  interpoaitis  musids  et  Joculatoribus,  in  multas  SRpins  boras  extrabont,  ac  auUnde  prodnctia 
cborels  et  amoribos  fceminamm  indulgent,  &c.  ^  Syntag.  de  Muaia.  «  Atbeneus,  lib.  12  et  14.  Asai- 
dnia  mullemm  yodbns,  cantoque  symphonin  palatium  Peraarom  regis  totum  personabat.  Joyina  bist. 
Ub.  18.  >  Eobanus  Hessos.  r  Frecastorins.  ■  Viylte  ergo  l»ti,  O  amid  j  procul  ab  anguatiA, 

TlTlte  laeti.  •  Itenun  precor  et  obtestor,  Tirite  Inti ;  illud,  quod  cor  nrit,  negllgite.         ^  Ltetns  in  pne. 

sens  animus  quod  ultra  eat  oderlt  curare.    Hor.  *  He  was  botb  sacerdos  et  medicua.     Hcc  autem  non 

tam  ut  saceraos,  amid,  mando  voUs,  quam  ut  medicus ;  nam  absque  hac  unA  tamquam  medldnarum  Titft, 
medicina  omnes  ad  vltam  producendam  adhlbltn  moriontur:  ytvlte  ImXl.  'Locbeus.  Anacreon. 

•  Ludan.  Nccyomantla.  torn.  2.  'Omnia  mundananugas  Kstima.  Hoc  solum  totA  vltA  persequere, 
ut,  presentibus  bene  compoaltis,  minima  curioaus,  aut  ull&  in  re  solldtus,  quam  plurlmum  potes  vitam 
hllarem  traducas. 
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this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  <  Capiraccius  to  his :  avoid  aver  much  study 
and  perturbaiians  of  the  mindey  and,  as  much  as  in  thee  liesy  live  at  hearts 
ease  :  Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  cardinal  Ceesius,  ^  amidst  thy  se^ 
rums  studies  and  Imsiness,  use  jests  and  conceits,  playes  and  toyes,  and 
whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind.  Nothing  better  then  mirth  and 
merry  company  in  this  malady.  ^It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Montanus) : 
it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity. 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
medicine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  their  business,  and  in 
another  extreme,  spend  all  their  dayes  among  good  fellowes  in  a  tavern  or  an 
ale-house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking ; 
malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^qui  bibunt  solum  ranarum  more, 
nihil  comedenteSy  like  so  many  frogs  in  a  puddle.  'Tis  their  sole  exercise  to 
eat  and  drink ;  to  sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  EduHca,  Potina,  Mellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  rhiloxenus  neck,  Jupiters  trinoctium,  and 
that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshuas  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that 
they  might  dies  noctesgue  pergracari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men 
of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to 
every  rogues  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roare  and  sing  scurrile 
songs  in  base  places. 

^  Invenlet  aUquem  cum  percoMOre  Jacentem, 
PermUtam  nantis,  aut  fnrllmi,  aut  ftigttivia : 

Which  Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  lie  drinking 
all  day  long  with  car-men  and  tapsters  in  a  brothel-house,  is  too  frequent 
amongst  us,  with  men  of  better  note :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  multa 
bibens,  et  multa  vorans,  ^c.  they  drown  their  wits,  seeth  their  brains  in  ale, 
consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract 
filthy  diseases,  rheumes,  dropsies,  calentures,  tremor,  get  swoln  juglars,  pimpled 
red  feces,  sore  eyes,  &c.  heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their 
stomacks,  overthrow  their  bodies,  (for  drink  drowns  more  then  die  sea  and 
all  the  rivers  that  fiaJl  into  it) — meer  funges  and  casks — confound  their  souls, 
suppress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that  which  is  an 
help,  to  their  undoing.  *  Quid  refert,  morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  ruind  ? 
'"When  the  black  prince  went  to  set  the  exird  king  of  Castile  into  his  king- 
dome,  there  was  a  terrible  battel  fought  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Spanish ; 
at  last  the  Spanish  fled ;  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where 
some  drowned  themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  killed.  Now 
tell  me  what  difference  is  between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As  good  be'  me- 
lancholy still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggars.  Company,  a  sole  comfort, 
and  an  only  remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is  their  sole  misery  and  cause 
of  perdition.  As  Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  mala  mulieres  me  fece- 
runt  malam,  evil  company  marr*d  her,  may  they  justly  complain,  bad  com- 
panions have  been  their  bane.  For,  ^malus  malum  vult^  ut  sit  sui  similis  ; 
one  drunkard  in  a  company,  one  thief,  one  whoremaster,  will,  by  his  good 
will,  make  all  the  rest  as  bad  as  himself : 


••etd 


Noctornoa  Jorea  te  fonnidare  Taporea, 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclination,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
if  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do ;  yea,  Pthough  it  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  healtn,  you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.     And  so, 

t  Hlldaihelint  apidl.  2.  de  Manl4  fol.  161.    Studia  liteianun  et  animl  perturbatloiiea  ftigiat,  et  qiian> 
turn  poCeat,  Jucunde  yhwt.  ^  Lib.  de  atrft  bile.    Grarioribaa  coila  Indoa  et  fteetiaa  aliquaado  llater- 

pone,  Jocoa,  et  qua  aolent  auimmn  reUucare.  '  Consil.  HO.    Mala  Taletodo  ancta  et  contracta  eat  tria* 

titla,ac  propterea  exhllaratione  anfani  removenda.  J  Athen.  dlpnoaoph.  Ub.  1.  ^  JnTen.    Sat.  8. 

iRor.  ■Frolaaard.  hiat.  Ub.  1.    Hlapani,  cum  Analoniin  vlrea  ferre  hod  poaaent.  In  ftigam  ae  dede- 

rant,  ftc.    Fradpitea  In  fluylum  ae  dederunt,  ne  In  hoatram  manua  venirent.  ■  Ter.  *  Hor. 
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like  ^rass-hoppers,  whilst  they  sing  oyer  their  cups  all  summer,  they  starve 
in  wmter;  and,  for  a  little  yam  merriment,  shall  find  a  sorrowfiil  reckoning 
in  the  end. 

SECT.  III.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — A   Consolatory  Digression^  containing  the  Remedies  of  all 

manner  of  Discontents, 

Because,  in  the  precedent  section,  I  have  made  mention  of  good  counsel, 
comfortable  speeches,  perswasion,  how  necessarily  they  are  required  to  the 
cure  of  a  discontented  or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield, 
and  many  times  a  sole  sufficient  cure  of  Uiemselves ;  I  have  thought  fit,  in 
this  following  section,  a  little  to  digress,  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  in  this 
subject)  to  collect  and  glean  a  few  remedies,  and  comfortable  speeches,  out 
of  our  best  orators,  philosophers,  divines,  and  fathers  of  the  church,  tending 
to  this  purpose.  I  confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Plato, 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xenocrates,  Crantor, 
Lucian,  Boethius — and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Caidan,  Budeeus,  Stella, 
Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  and  they  so  well, 
that,  as  Hierome  in  hke  case  said,  si  nostrum  areret  ingenium,  de  illorum 
posset  fontihus  irrigari^  if  our  barren  wits  were  dried  up,  they  might  be 
copiously  irrigated  from  those  well-springs ;  and  I  shall  but  actum  agere.  Yet, 
because  these  tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomize,  and 
briefly  insert  some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  their  voluminous  and  vast 
treatises  to  my  small  scale ;  for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great 
vessels  into  so  Uttle  a  creek.  And,  although  (as  Cardan  said  of  his  book  de 
consoL)  •/  know  before  hand,  this  tract  of  mine  fnany  will  contemn 
and  refect ;  they  that  are  fortunate,  happy,  and  in  flourishing  estate,  have 
no  need  of  such  consolatory  speeches ;  they  that  are  miserable  and  un- 
happy, think  them  unsuffident  to  ease  their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  their 
misery ;  yet  I  will  go  on ;  for  this  must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are 
happy,  to  bring  them  to  a  mod'^ration,  and  make  them  reflect  and  know 
themselves,  by  seeing  the  unconstancy  of  humane  felicity,  others  misery  :  and 
to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  they  will  but  attend  and  consider  of  this,  it 
cannot  choose  but  give  some  content  and  comfort.  ^*Tis  true,  no  medicine 
can  cure  all  diseases .-  some  affections  of  the  mind  are  altogether  incurable  : 
yet  these  helps  of  art,  physick,  and  philosophy,  must  not  be  contemned. 
Arrianus  and  Plotinus  are  stifle  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  such  precepts 
can  do  little  good.  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in  some  cases :  Uiey  will 
reject  such  speeches,  like  bread  of  stones :  Insana  stultce  mentis  hmc  solatia. 
Words  adde  no  courage  (which  *^ Catiline  once  said  to  his  souldiers) :  a  cap- 
tains oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  valiant  man :  and,  as  Job  ^feelingly 
said  to  his  friends,  you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all,  Tis  to  no  purpose, 
in  that  vulgar  phrase,  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar 
sayings :  as  ^  Plinius  Secundus,  being  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  the  de- 
parture of  his  dear  friend  CorneUus  Rufus  a  Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his 
fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhibe  solatia,  sed  nova  aliqua,  sedfortia,  qu<3e  au- 
dierim  nunquam,  legerim  nunquam :  nam  quce  audivi,  qua  legi,  omnia  tanto 
dolor e  superantur ;  either  say  something  that  I  never  read  nor  heard  of  be- 
fore, or  else  hold  thy  peace.     Most  men  will  here  except,  trivial  consolations 

■  Lib.  de  lib.  propriis.  Hos  librot  sdo  nraltos  spernere ;  nam  felices  his  we  non  Indigere  pntant,  infelioM 
ad  aolatlonem  miserin  non  soAoere.  Et  tamen  feuclbiu  modeiBtSonem,  diiin  iacooatanttam  hnmann  feUd- 
tetla  dooent,  pnsatant :  inlleUoea,  al  omnia  rectc  caUmare  yelint,  fellcea  reddere  poaaunt.  ^  Nullnm 

medlcamentmn  omnea  aanare  poteat ;  aunt  affectua  anUni  qui  prarma  aunt  Inaanabilea ;  non  tamen  artfa 
opus  aperni  debet,  aut  medicine,  aut  phtioaophiB.  '  Sallust.  Verba  Tlrtutem  non  addunty  nee  Impera- 
torij  ontto  fludt  k  timido  fortem.       *  Job,  cap.  16.       •  Epist.  13.  lib.  1 . 
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ordinary  speeches,  and  known  pertwasionSy  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small 
force ;  what  can  any  man  say  that  hath  not  been  said  ?  to  what  end  are  such 
parsenetical  discourses  ?  you  may  as  soon  remove  mount  Caucasus,  as  alter 
some  mens  affections.  Yet  sure  I  think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good, 
comfort  and  ease  a  little :  though  it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it ;  and 
upon  that  hope,  I  will  adventure.  '  Non  mens  hie  sermOf  tis  not  my  speech 
this,  but  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ,  and  his 
apostles.  If  I  make  nothing,  as  « Montaigne  said  in  like  case,  I  will  mar 
nothing;  tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study;  I  hope  I  shall  do  no  body  wrong 
to  speak  what  I  think,  and  deserve  not  blame  in  imparting  my  mind.  If  it 
be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  be  for  my  own  ;  so  Tully,  Cardan,  and  Boethius 
wrote  de  consoL  as  well  to  help  themselves,  as  others.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I 
will  essay. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  generall  or  particular ;  generall  are 
wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epi- 
demical diseases,  which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities  :  or  pecuLar 
to  private  men,  ^  as  cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want, 
sickness,  orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  &c.  generally  all  discontent:  ^homines 
quatimur  fortuna  salo :  no  condition  free :  quisque  suos  patimur  manes. 
Even  in  Uie  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity,  there  is  some  grudging,  some 
complaint ;  as  J  he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a  alucupicran,  a  bitter-sweet  pas- 
sion, hony  and  gall  mixt  together ;  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent ;  who 
can  deny  it  ?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, all  distressed,  then,  as  Cardan  infers,  ^  who  art  thou^  that  hopest  to  go 
free  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve y  thou  art  a  mortall  man,  and  not  governor 
of  the  world  ? 

Feire,  quam  sortem  patiuotor  omnes, 
Nemo  recuaet  j 

^  if  it  be  common  to  all,  why  should  one  man  he  more  disquieted  then  an' 
other?  If  thou  alone  wert  distressed,  it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less 
to  be  indured  :  but,  when  the  calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this, 
thou  hast  more  fellows :  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris :  'tis  not  thy 
sole  case ;  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so  impatient  ?  °*  /,  but  alas  we  are 
more  miserable  then  others :  what  shall  we  do?  Besides  private  miseries, 
we  live  in  perpetuallfear,  and  danger  of  common  enemies;  we  have  Bellonas 
whips,  andpittifull  out-cry  es,  for  epithalamiums ;  for  pleasant  musich,  that 
fearfull  noise  of  ordnance,  di-ums,  and  warlike  trumpets,  still  sounding  in 
our  eares ;  instead  of  nuptiall  torches,  we  have  f  ring  of  towns  and  cities  : 
for  triumphs,  lamentations ;  for  joy,  teares.  ^  So  it  is,  and  so  it  was,  and 
ever  unit  be.  He  that  refuse  th  to  see  and  hear,  to  suffer  this,  is  not  fit  to  live 
in  this  world,  and  knows  not  the  common  condition  of  all  men,  to  whom,  so 
long  as  they  live,  with  a  reciprocall  course,  ioyes  and  sorrows  are  annexed, 
and  succeed  one  another.  It  is  inevitable ;  it  may  not  be  avoided ;  and  why 
then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much  troubled  ?  Grave  nihil  est  homini  quodfert 
necessitas,  as  ^  Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet :  that  which  is  necessary,  can- 

''  Hor.  t  Lib.  3.  Essays,  cap.  6.  ^  Alium  panpertaa,  allam  orbitas,  hunc  morU,  illqm  tlmor, 

altam  iiOmtei  Imnc  liuridl»,  Ulnm  uxor,  flUi,  dlatrahont.    Cwdan.  '  Bocthios,  1. 1.  met.  6.         i  Apa> 

Idm,  4.  florid.  NUiU  bomfaii  tarn  proapere  datum  divlnltns,  quin  el  admlxtnm  sit  allqold  difllcultatis :  in 
ampUasimA  qnAqne  tetitU  anbett  qnsedam  querimonte,  coi\)iigatione  quAdam  melDs  et  felUs.  *  SI 

omaca  premantar,  qtiis  ta  ea,  qui  solus  evadere  cnpls  ab  eft  lege  quae  nemlnem  pneterit  ?  Cur  te  non  im- 
mortalem  ikctam»  et  u^Teral  orbls  regem  fieri,  non  doles  ?  '  Puteanns,  ep.  76.  Neque  cuiquam  pre- 

dpue  dolendnm  eo  quod  aeddlt  nnirersls.  ">  Loreban.  (Hdlobelgicus,  lib.  8.  Anno  1596,  de  BelgiB. 

Sedeheui  inqaia;  engel  qirid  agemus?  ubi  pro  epitiialamfo  BeUonn  flageUum,  pro  mustcft  harmonift 
tcrrlbOlum  Utaomm  ct  tobaram  aodlas  clangorem,  pro  taedia  miptlaUbns,  TiUamm,  pagorum,  uibium  vidcaa 
Incendia ;  nbl  pro  jnbllo  lamenta,  pro  rian  fletus,  aCrem  complent.  *  Ita  est  profecto ;  et  quiaquia 

luBc  vMere  abnnia,  hulc  skcuIo  parum  aptua  ea;  ant  potlua  nostrorum  omnhim  condltionem  Ignoraa, 
qidbua  reclpfoco  quodam  ncara  l«ta  trlsUbos,  tristia  laeUa,  invloem  succedunt.  •  In  Tusc.  e  vetere 

poetft. 
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not  be  grievous.  If  it  be  so,  then  comfort  thyself  in  this,  ^thaty  whether  thou 
wilt  or  nOy  it  must  he  indured :  make  a  vertiie  of  necessity,  and  conform  thy 
self  to  undei^o  it.  ^  Si  longa  est  lems  est:  si  gravis  est^  brevis  est :  if  it  be 
longy  'tis  light ;  if  grievous,  it  cannot  last ;  it  will  away ;  dies  dolorem  nunuit^ 
and,  if  nought  else,  yet  time  will  wear  it  out ;  custome  will  ease  it : '  oblivion 
is  a  common  medicme  for  all  losses,  injuries,  griefes,  and  detriments  what- 
soever ;  *and,  when  they  are  once  past,  this  commodity  comes  of  infelicity, 
it  mahes  the  rest  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  us  ;  *  atque  hsec  olim  meminisse 
juvabit :  the  privation  and  want  of  a  thing  many  times  makes  it  more  pleasant 
and  delightsome  then  before  it  was.  We  must  not  think,  the  happiest  of  us 
all,  to  escape  here  without  some  misfortunes, 

■ Usque  wleo  nnUa  tat  dncen  voluptM, 

SoUcitumque  allquid  Isetb  intenrenlt. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike  :  ^  those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are  freely 
carried  in  their  orbes  without  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue 
their  course  for  innumerable  ages,  and  make  their  conversions :  but  men  are 
urged  with  many  difficulties,  and  have  divers  hindrances,  oppositions,  still 
crossing,  interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  no  mortall  man  is 
free  from  this  law  of  nature.  We  must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things 
answer  our  expectation,  to  have  a  continuance  of  good  success  and  fortunes  : 
Fortuna  nunquam  perpetuo  est  bona.  And,  as  Minutius  Felix  the  Roman 
consul  told  that  insulting  Coriolanus,  drunk  with  his  good  fortunes,  look  not 
for  that  success  thou  hast  hitherto  had  :  ^t^  never  yet  happened  to  any  man 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  to  have  all  things  according 
to  his  desire,  or  to  whom  fortune  was  never  opposite  and  adverse.  Even  so  it 
fell  out  to  him  as  he  foretold ;  and  so  to  oUiers,  even  to  that  happiness  of 
Augustus:  though  he  were  Jupiters  almoner,  Plutos  treasurer,  Neptunes 
admiral,  it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades  fortune,  Narsetes, 
that  great  Gronsalvus,  and  most  fiaimous  mens,  that,  as  '  Jovius  concludes,  it 
is  almost  fatall  to  great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwise  cir- 
cumvented with  envy  and  malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumeliously . 
Tis  so,  still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be : 

HiihU  est  sb  omni  I     There's  no  perfection  Is  so  absolute. 


Parte  beatum :  |     That  some  imporltj  doth  not  poUute. 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subject  to  corruption,  alteration ;  and,  so 
long  as  thou  livest  upon  earth,  look  not  for  other.  ^  Thou  shall  not  here 
finde  peaceable  and  chearfuUdayes,  quiet  times, but  rather  cloudes,stormes, 
calumnies:  such  is  our  fate.  And,  as  those  errant  planets,  in  their  distinct 
orbes,  have  their  severall  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde, 
in  apogeo,  perigeo,  orientall,  occidentall,  combust,  ferall,  free,  and,  as  our 
astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes  and  debiUties,  by  reason  of  those  good 
and  bad  irradiations,  conferred  to  each  others  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their 
terms,  houses,  case,  detriments,  &c.  so  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world,  ebbe 
and  flow,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead  a  troublesome  life,  subject  to 
many  accidents  and  casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  infirmities,  as 
well  from  our  selves  as  others. 
Yea,  but  thou  thinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  then  the  rest ;  other  men 

p  Cardan,  lib.  1.  de  consol.  Est  consolatlonls  genus  non  leve,  quod  a  necessitate  fit,  sire  fecas,  sive  non 
feras,  ferendxun  est  tamen.  «  Seneca.  '  Omni  dolori  tempus  est  medicina ;  Ipsum  luctum  exsttnguit  j 
ii\)urlas  delet ;  omnia  mall  obliyionem  adfert.  •  Habet  hoc  quoque  commodum  omnia  InfeUdtas ;  siutflo- 
rem  yltam,  cum  aUerlt,  relinquit.  *  Vixg.  *  Ovid.  •  Lorchan.    Sunt  namque  iniiera  superist 

humana  terrenis,  longe  <Usparla.  Etenim  bnitas  mentes  feruntnr  libere,  et  sine  uUo  impedimento :  stdbe^ 
aetherdque  orbc»,  cursus  et  conversiones  snas  Jam  sieculis  InnumerablUbus  oonstantSssime  confidnnt: 
verum  homines  magnis  angusUls.    Neque  hac  natnrse  lege  est  qulaquam  mortalium  solutus.  *  Olony- 

sina  Hallcar.  lib.  8.  Non  enlm  unquam  contlgit,  nee  post  homines  natos  invenles  quonquam,  cul  omma 
ex  anlmi  sententiA  successerint,  Ita  ut  null&  in  re  fortuna  sit  ei  adversata.  «  Vlt.  6onsaiTi»  lib.  ult.    Ut 

dudbns  fatale  sit  clarlssimis,  aut  cuip&  suA  aut  secus,  drcumveniri  malitiA  et  invldlA,  ImmlnutAque  dinii- 
tate  per  contumdlam  morl.  f  In  terris  purum  ilium  setherem  non  InTenica,  et  ventos  serenos ;  nlmbos 

potius,  proccUas,  calumnlas.  '  Lips.  cent.  misc.  ep.  8. 


Well,  be't  to  then :  you,  master  soaldler. 
Shall  be  a  merchant ;  you,  air  lawyer, 
A  country  gentleman ;  go  you  to  this. 
That  side  you;  why  stand  ye  ?  It*s  well  as  *tls. 
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are  happy  in  respect  of  thee ;  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine ; 
thou  alone  art  uiuiappy ;  none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said, 
'  all  the  men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together^ 
of  body,  minde,  fortune ^  sores,  ulcers,  madness,  epilepsies,  agues,  and  all 
those  common  calamities  ofbeggery,  want,  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  lay 
them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and  take 
thy  portion,  or  be  as  thou  art  ?  Without  question,  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou 
art.    If  some  Jnpiter  should  say,  to  pye  us  all  content, 

•  Jam  iheiam  qnod  vultls ;  eris  tu,  qui  modo  mUes, 
Hercator ;  tu,  consnltus  modo,  rusttcns :  hinc  vos, 
Vos  hinc,  mutatis  dlscedite  partilnis.    Eia ! 
Qnidstatis?  NoUnt. 

^  Every  man  knowes  his  own,  but  not  others  defects  and  miseries ;  and  *tis 
the  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes, 
not  to  examine  or  consider  other  mens,  not  to  confer  themselves  wiUi  others ; 
to  recount  their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have ;  to  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their 
prosperity,  not  what  they  have,  but  what  they  want ;  to  look  still  on  them 
that  go  before,  but  not  on  those  infinite  numbers  that  come  after ;  ^  whereas 
many  a  man  would  think  himself  in  heaven,  a  petty  prince,  if  he  had  but 
the  least  part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  abhorrest,  and 
accountest  a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate.  How  many  thousands  want 
that  which  thou  hast !  how  many  myriades  of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such 
as  work  day  and  night  in  cole-pits,  tin-mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a 
poor  living,  of  such  as  labour  in  body  and  minde,  live  in  extreme  anguish, 
and  pain,  all  which  thou  art  free  from !  Ofortunatos  nimium,bona  si  sua  lArint! 
Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy 
happiness.  Rem  carendo,  non  fruendo,  cognoscimus ;  when  thou  shaft 
hereafter  come  to  want  that  which  thou  now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art 
weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis  past,  thou  wilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy ; 
and,  after  a  little  misse,  wish  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  hadst  the  same  content 
again,  might'st  lead  but  such  a  life ;  a  world  for  such  a  life :  the  remembrance 
of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then  :  ^  rest  satisfied ;  desine,  intuensque  in  alio- 
rum  infortunia,  solare  mentem ;  comfort  thy  self  with  other  mens  misfortunes  ; 
and,  as  the  moldiwarpe  in  ^sop  told  the  fox,  complaining  for  want  of  a  tail, 
and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacete,  quando  me  oculis  captum  videtis ; 
^ou  complain  of  toies  ;  but  I  am  blinde ;  be  quiet ;  I  say  to  thee  be  thou  sa- 
tisfied. It  is  "  recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  generall  consent  they  went 
to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery :  but,  when  they  saw  a 
company  of  frogs  more  fearfull  then  they  were,  they  began  to  take  courage 
and  comfort  again.     Confer  thine  estate  with  others. 

similes  allorum  resplce  casus } 

Hitfaisista  feres. 

Be  content,  and  rest  satisfied ;  for  thou  art  well  in  respect  of  others;  be  thankful 
for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath  done  for  thee;  he  hath  not  made  thee  a 
monster ;  a  beast,  a  base  creature,  as  he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such 
a  man ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art  full  well  as  thou  art.  ^  Quidquid  vult, 
habere  nemo  potest :  no  man  can  have  what  he  will :  illud  potest  nolle,  quod 
non  habet ;  he  may  chuse  whether  he  will  desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy 
lot  is  ialne  :  make  the  best  of  it.  ^Ifwe  should  all  sleep  at  all  times,  (as 
Endymion  is  said  to  have  done)  who  then  were  happier  then  his  fellow  ? 

*  Si  omnes  homines  sua  mala  suasque  curas  in  unum  cumulum  conferrent,  teqvdB  divisuri  porUonlbus, 
ftc.  *  Hot.  ser.  Uh.  1.  ^  Quod  unusquisque  propria  mala  norit,  allorum  nSdat,  in  canssA  est,  nt  se 
Inter  alios  miserum  putet.  Cardan.  Uh.  8.  de  consol.  Plutarch  de  oonsol.  ad  Apollonlum.  •  Quam 
multos  putas  qui  se  ccelo  praxlmos  putarent,  totldem  regulos,  si  de  fortune  tuie  reUquils  para  lis  minima 
oontlngat.  Bo«th.  de  consol.  Ub.  2.  pros.  4.  '  Hesiod.  Esto  quod  es ;  quod  sunt  aUi,  sine  quemllbet 
ease.  Quod  non  es,  nolis ;  quod  potes  esse,  veils.  •Asopi  tab.  'Seneca.  f  Si  dormlrent  semper 
omnes,  nullus  alio  felicior  asset.    Card.        ^  Seneca,  de  iri. 
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Our  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream ;  and,  while  we  look  about,  ^  immortalitiu 
adest,  eternity  is  at  hand.  ^  Our  life  is  a  pilgrimage  an  earth  which  wise  men 
passe  with  great  alacrity.  If  thou  be  in  woe,  sorrow,  want,  distresse,  in  pain 
or  sicknesse,  think  of  that  of  our  apostle;  God  chastiseth  them  whom  he 
loveth.  They  that  sawe  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy,  Psal.  126.  6.  As  the 
fornace  proveth  the  potters  vessell,  so  doth  temptation  trie  mens  thoughts^ 
£ccl.  25.  5.  "Tis  for  •)  thy  good  :  perOsses,  nisi  periisses :  hadst  thou  not  been 
so  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  undone.  As  gold  in  the  fire,  so  men  are 
tried  in  adversity.  Trihulatio  ditat :  and,  which  Camerarius  hath  well  sha- 
dowed in  an  embleme  of  a  thresher  and  com, 

Si  tritnra  aMt,  paleb  mint  abdita  gimna :  I  As  threahlnf^  Mpantefl  from  straw  the  corn, 

No0  cmz  mundanja  sepaimt  ii  palela.  |  By  croaaai  from  the  worlds  chaflie  are  we  bom. 

Tis  the  very  same  which  ^  Chrysostome  comments,  hom,  2.  in  3.  Mat,  Com 
is  not  separated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments,  but  by 
tribulation,  Tis  that  which  '  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser  4.  de  immort,  'Tis. 
that  which  ™  Hierom,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate ;  so  we  are  catechisedfor 
eternity.  Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuates,  Nocumentum  documentum ; 
'tis  that  which  all  the  world  rings  into  our  ears.  Deus  unicum  habetflium 
sine  peccato,  nullum  sine  fiagello  :  God,  saith  '^Austin,  hath  one  son  with- 
out sin,  none  without  correction.  ^  An  expert  sea*man  is  tried  in  a  tempest, 
a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant  man  in  adversity,  a 
Christian  in  tentation  and  misery.  (Basil,  hom.  8.)  We  are  sent  as  so  many> 
souldiers  into  this  world,  to  strive  with  it,  the  flesh,  the  devil ;  our  life  is  a  war- 
fare ;  and  who  knows  it  not  ?  p  Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  ^  terris  via  :  ^  and 
therefore  peradventure  this  world  here  is  made  troublesome  unto  us,  that,  as 
Gregory  notes,  we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget  whither 
we  are  going, 

'  Ite.  nunc  fortes,  nbl  celaa  magni  I        Terga  nudatia  ?  raperata  tellua 

Dudt  exempli  via :  cnr  inertes  [  SIdera  donat. 

Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  misery, 
in  many  grievances,  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objects, 
sweet  smels,  delightsome  tastes,  musick,  meats,  herb^,  flowers,  ^c.  to  recreate 
your  senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejected,  con- 
temned ;  yet  comu>rt  thy  self,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wildernesse,  *  God 
sees  thee  :  he  takes  notice  of  thee :  there  is  a  God  above  that  can  vindicate 
thy  cause,  that  can  relieve  thee.  And  surely,  *  Seneca  thinks,  he  takes  de- 
light in  seeing  thee.  The  gods  are  well  pleased  when  they  see  great  men 
contending  with  adversity,  as  we  are  to  see  men  fight,  or  a  man  with  a  beast. 
But  these  are  toyes  in  respect :  ^  behold,  saith  he,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  God  ; 
a  good  man  contented  with  his  estate.  A  tyrant  is  the  best  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  best  object  a  contented  minde.  For 
thy  part  then,  rest  satisfied ;  cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burden  on  him ; 
rely  on  him ;  ^  trust  in  him ;  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  give 
thee  thine  hearts  desire :  say  with  David,  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in 
troubles  ready  to  be  found  (Psal.  46. 1.)  :  for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  mount  l^on,  which  cannot  be  removed  (Psal.  125.  1,2.):  as  the 
mountains  ar^  about  Jerusalem,  so  is  the  Lord  about  his  people ^  from  hence^ 
forth  and  for  ever. 

*  Plato,  Axiocho.  An  Ignoraa  rltam  banc  peregrlnationem,  &c.  qnam  sapientea  com  gandlo  percurnint  ? 
i  81c  expedlt.  MedtfCna  non  dat  qnod  patiena  tult,  sed  qncxi  Ipse  bonnm  scit.  ^  Frumentiun  non  egre- 
dltor  nul  txitoratiun,  &c.  'Non  est  poena  damnantis,  sed  flagellum  corrigentls.  "Ad  heredltatem 
setemam  ric  emdlmur.  •  Coafeaa.  6.  •  Nandanm  tempeataa,  athletam  stadium,  ducem  nogna,  mag- 
nfnitaniM  fslamltas,  Chrlf ttamua  Tcro  tentatio  probat  et  examlnat.  v  Sen.  Here.  Air.  « laeo  Dens  aa- 
pemm  fcdt  Iter,  ne,  dam  delectantnr  In  Ti4,  obUrlscantur  eorum  qnn  sunt  in  patrU.  '  BoCthloa,  1.  b. 
met.  nit.  'BoCth.  pro  nit.  Maaet  spectator  cnnctorma  desopcr  pmschia  Peas,  bonis  pneraia,  malfa 
aappUda,  dlspensana.  *  Lib  de  prorUL  Vohiptatem  capiunt  DU,  sioaaodo  magnos  Tiros  coUoctantea 
cum  calamltate  vldcnt.  "  £cce  spectacnlum  D«o  dlgnnm,  rb  foitia  mmk  ftntonA  oomposltns,  « 1  Pet. 
6.7.    Psal.  U.  22. 
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MEMB.  II. 

Deformity  of  body,  sicknesse,  basenesse  of  birth,  peculiar  Discontents. 

Particular  discontents  and  grievances  are  either  of  body,  minde,  or 
fortune,  which,  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  melancholy,  and 
many  great  inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counsell  and  perswasion 
may  he  eased  or  expelled.     Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies, 
as  lamenesse,  crookednesse,  deafnesse,  blindnesse,  be  they  innate  or  acci- 
dental!, torture  many  men ;  yet  this  may  comfort  them,  that  those  imper- 
fections of  the  body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the  soul,  or  hinder  the  opera- 
tions of  it,  but  rather  help  and  much  increase  it.     Thou  art  lame  of  body, 
deformed  to  the  eye ;  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  maist  be  a  good,  a 
wise,  upright,  honest  man.     ^  Seldome,  saith  Plutarch,  honesty  and  beauty 
dwell  together ;  and  oftentimes,  under  a  thread-bare  coat,  lies  an  excellent 
understanding:    Sape  sub    altritd    latitat    sapientia  veste.      'Cornelius 
Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy,  when  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit 
of  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned  by  reason  of  his  outside,  a  little,  lean , 
poore,  dejected,  person,  '  thev  were  all  ready  to  leave  the  church ;  but, 
when  they  heard  his  voice,  they  did  admire  him ;    and  happy  was  that 
senator  could  injoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house.     A  silly 
fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty,  then  he  that  struts  it 
out,  ampullis  jactans,  ^c,  grandia  gradiens,  and  is  admired  in  the  worlds 
opinion.     Vilis  sape  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet :  the  best  wine  comes  out 
of  an  old  vessel!.     How  many  deformed  princes,  kings,  emperours,  could 
I  reckon  up,  philosophers,  orators  ?     Hannibal  had  one  eye,  Appius  Claudus, 
Timoleon,  bhnde,  Muleasses  king  of  Tunis,  John  king  of  Bohemia,  and 
Tiresias  Uie  prophet.     '  The  night  hath  his  pleasure ;   and,  for  the  losse 
of  that  one  sense,  such  men  are  commonly  recompensed  in  the  rest :  they 
have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  musick,  and  many  recreations ; 
much  happines,  great  wisdom,  as  Tully  well  discourseth  in  his  *Tusculan 
Questions.     Homer  was  blinde ;  yet  wno  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate, 
lively,  or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?     Democritus  was  blinde ; 
yet,  as  Laertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides;  as 
^  Plato  concludes,  turn  sane  mentis  oculus  acute  incipit  cemere,  quum 
primum  corporis  oculus  deflorescit:  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  gene- 
rally the  eyes  of  our  soul  see  best.     Some  philosophers  and  divines  have 
evirated  themselves,  and  put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better  to  contem- 
plate.    Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  in  his  nose  continually  running, 
fulsome  in  company ;  yet  no  man  so  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works, 
^ope  was  crooked,  Socrates  pur-blinde,  long- legged,  hairy;  Democritus 
withered,  Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to  behold ;  yet  shew  me  so  many 
flourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits :  Horace,  a  little  blear-eyed  contempti- 
ble fellow ;  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise  ?  MarciUus  Ficinus,  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis,  a  couple  of  dwarfes ;  ^  Melancthon  a  short,  hard-&voured  man :  par^ 
vus  erat^  sed  magnus  erat,  jrc.  yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three.    ^  Igna- 
tius Loiola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  an  hurt  he  received 
in  his  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampek)na,  the  chief  town  of  Navarre  in  Spaine, 
unfit  for  wars,  and  lessc  serviceable  at  court,  upon  that  accident  betook  him- 
self to  his  beads,  and  by  those  means  got  more  honour  than  ever  he  should 
have  done  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  propemes  of  person.    *  Vulnusnon 

«  R«ro  lab  codem  lave  bonntu  et  fbrma  haUtant.  *  Joaephvm  HnMnt,  vltft  tjaa,  r  Horaiincio  brerla, 
madleatiis,  unibni  bominto,  fte.  Ad  rtuporcm  tjioa  eraditloiieiii  ctJeloqnentiam  admlniti  mnt.  *  Noz 
habct  mum  volviitatas.  •  lib.  5.  ad  flncm.  Cncoa  poCcvt  ease  aapiena  et  beatna,  ftc.  ^  In  ConrtVto, 
lib.  2&.       •  Joacbimiu  Camcrarina,  vit  c;)iu.       *  RIbar.  ytt.  ^}ua.       •  Macioblua. 
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penetrat  animam ;  a  wound  hurts  not  the  soul.  Gklba  the  emperour  was 
crook-backed,  Epictetus  lame ;  that  great  Alexander  a  little  man  of  stature  ; 
^  Augustus  Ceesar  of  the  same  pitch ;  Agesilaus  despicabiUformd ;  Bocchans 
a  most  deformed  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  ^  yet  (as  Diodorus  Siculus  records 
of  him)  in  wisdome  and  knowledge  far  beyond  his  predecessours.  A,  Dom. 
1306,  **  Uladeslaus  Cubitalis,  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland,  reigned  and  fought 
more  victorious  battels,  then  any  of  his  long-shanked  predecessours.  Nullatn 
virtus  respuit  staturam:  vertue  refiiseth  no  stature;  and  commonly  your 
great  vast  bodies,  and  fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  spirits. 
What's  in  them  ?  ^  Quid  nisi  pondus  iners^  stolidaque  ferocia  mentis  ? 
what  in  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptunes  sons  in  Homer)  nine  akers  long? 


-i  Qui*  at  magnus  Orion, 


Cam  pedes  Incedit,  medll  per  maadma  Nerel 
Stagna  viam  flndeoa,  humero  tupereminet  andaa : 

what  in  Maximinus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  those  great  ZanzumminSy 
or  giganticall  Anakims,  heavie,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  ? 


■i  membra  tibl  dant  grandla  ParcK, 


Heatisegea. 

Their  body  (saith  ^  Lemnius)  is  a  burden  to  thevi,  aitd  their  spirits  not  so 
lively  y  nor  they  so  erect  and  merry  :  Non  est  in  magno  corpore  mica  salis, 
A  little  diamond  is  more  worth  then  a  rocky  mountain :  which  made  Alexan- 
der Aphrodisieeus  positively  conclude,  the  lesser ^  the  ^  wiser ^  because  the  soul 
was  much  contracted  in  such  a  body.  Let  Bodine  (in  his  5.  c.  method,  hist,) 
plead  the  rest :  the  lesser  they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally 
the  finest  wits.  .  And  for  bodily  stature,  which  some  so  much  admire,  and 
goodly  presence,  'tis  trae,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper  and 

tall;  /grant, caput  inter  nubila  condunt ;  but  belli  pusilli,  little  men  are 

pretty:  Sed  si  bellus  homo  est  Cotta,  pusillus  homo  est,  %ckness,  dis- 
eases, trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause.  "*  It  may  be  'tis  for  the  good 
of  their  souls :  pars  fati  fuit :  the  flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit ;  that 
which  hurts  the  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sicknesse  is  the  mother 
of  modesty,  putteth  us  in  minde  of  our  mortality ;  and,  when  we  are  in 
the  full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  joUity,  she  puUeth  us  by  the  ear,  and 
maketh  us  know  ourselves.  ^  Pliny  calls  it  the  sum  of  philosophy,  if  we 
could  but  perform  that  in  our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sicknesse, 
Quum  infirmi  sumus,  optimi  sumus ;  for  what  sick  man  (as  ^Secundus 
expostulates  with  Rufus)  was  ever  lascivious ,  covetous,  or  ambitious  ?  he 
envies  no  man,  admires  no  man,  flatters  no  man,  despise th  no  man,  listens 
not  after  lyes  and  tales,  i^c.  And,  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remem- 
brances, men  would  have  no  moderation  of  themselves ;  they  would  be  worse 
then  tigers,  wolves,  and  lions  :  who  should  keep  them  in  awe  ?  Princes,  mas^ 
ters,  parents,  magistrates,  judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  meanes 
cannot  containus;  but  a  little  sicknesse  (as  PChrysostome observes)  willcorrect 
andamend  us.  And  therefore,  with  good  discretion,  *>  Jovianus  Pontanus  caused 
this  short  sentence  to  be  engraven  on  his  tombe  in  Naples :  Labour,  sorrow, 
grief,  sicknesse,  want  and  woe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  supersti-^ 

'  Soeton.  c.  7.  9.       f  Lib.  I.    Corpore  exili  et  deapecto,  led  ingenio  et  prodentli  kmge  ante  m  reges 
eseteroa  praveniena.  ^Alexander  Gagulnaa,  hist.  Polandto.     Corpore    parvaa  eram,  cubito  vix 

altlor  ono  :  Sed  tamen  In  parro  corpore  magnus  eram.        '  Ovid.         J  Virg.  Ma.  10.  ^  Ub.  2. 

cap  20.    Oneri  eat  llUs  corporla  moles»  et  spiritua  mlnoa  ytvidi.  >  Corpore  brrres  pradentlMea,  qaam 

coarctata  dt  anima.     Ingeolo  poUet,  cut  rim  natura  negavit.  >'  Maltia  ad  lalatem  animao  profolt 

oorporla  egritado.  Petrarch.  >  Ub.  7.  Somma  eat  totlua  philosophiia,  ai  tales,  &c.  •  Pllnlua,  epSat. 
7.  lib.  Quern  infirmam  llUdo  soUdtat,  ant  avaritia,  aut  honores  t  nemini  InTidet,  neminem  mirator, 
nemlnem  despidt,  sermone  maligno  non  alitor.  p  Non  terret  prlnceps,  magister,  parens,  judex  i 
■t  ngrltodo  superreniens  omnia  correxit.  «  Nat.  Chytraeus,  Europ.  delldia.  lAbor,  oolor,  cnitndo» 
Inctos,  senrire  aaperbia  dominla,  Jugom  ferre  fupemtltionis,  quoa  haoet  caroa  aepelire,  &c.  coadimcpta 
▼lt»  aunt. 
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tious  yoke^  and  bury  your  dearest  friends^  ^c.  are  the  sawces  of  our  life. 
If  thy  disease  be  contiauate  and  painfull  to  thee,  it  will  not  surely  last :  and 
a  light  affliction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  causeth  unto  us  a  far  more 
excellent  and  etemall  weight  of  glory  (2  Cor.  4. 17):  bear  it  with  patience : 
women  endure  much  sorrow  in  childbed,  and  yet  they  will  not  contain ;  and 
those  that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain  :  be  couragious  :  'there  is  as  much 
valour  to  be  shewed  in  thy  bed,  as  in  an  army  or  at  a  sea-fight :  aut  vince^ 
tur,  aut  vincet;  thou  shalt  be  rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  his 
course ;,  thy  minde  is  not  any  way  disabled.  Bihbaldus  Pirkimerus,  sena- 
tor to  Charles  the  fifth,  ruled  all  Germany,  lyine  most  part  of  his  days  sick 
of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The  more  violent  thy  torture  is,.the  lesse  it  will 
continue :  and,  though  it  be  severe  and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thy  self, 
as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and  immortality.  *That  famous  philosopher 
Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  paine  of  stone  and  coUick,  as  a  man  might 
endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immortality ;  the  joy  of  his  soul 
for  his  rare  inventions  repelled  the  pain  of  his  bodily  torments. 

Baseaesse  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if 
they  be  wealthy,  bear  office,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a  common- wealth : 
then,  (as  ^he  obflenres)  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  their  calling,  and 
to  their  fellowes,  they  are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some 
acom  their  own  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  the  rest 
of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  come  near  them, 
when  they  are  in  their  pomp,  accounting  it  a  scandal  to  their  greatness,  to 
have  such  beggarly  beginnings.  Simon,  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a  little 
wealth,  chang^  his  name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so 
many  beggars  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  bom, 
because  nobody  should  point  at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  armes,  and 
by  all  mean»  screw  themselves  into  ancient  fiunilies,  &lsifying  pedegrees, 
usurping  scutchions,  and  all  because  they  would  not  seem  to  be  base.  The 
reason  is,  for  that  this  gentility  is  so  much  admired  by  a  company  of  out- 
sides,  and  such  honour  attributed  unto  it,  as  amongst  ^Grermans,  French- 
men, and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the  commonalty,  and  will  not  suffer 
them  to  match  with  them ;  they  depresse,  and  make  them  as  so  many  asses, 
to  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordmary  talk  and  fallings  out,  the  most  oppro- 
brious and  scurrile  name  we  can  nisten  upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to  call 
him  base  rogue,  beggarly  rascall,  and  the  like :  whereas,  in  my  judgement, 
this  ought,  of  all  other  grievances,  to  trouble  men  least.  Of  all  vanities 
and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentihty  is  the  greatest ;  for  what  is  it  they  crack  so 
much  of,  and  challenge  such  superiority,  as  if  they  were  demi-gods  ?  Birth  ? 
Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fduda  vestri?  It  is  non  ens,  a  meer  flash,  a 
ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of  nought.  Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate, 
progresse,  ending  of  gentry;  and  then  tell  me  what  it  is.  ^Oppression, 
fraud,  cosening,  usury,  knavery,  baudery,  murther  and  tyranny,  are  the  be- 
ginning of  many  ancient  families,  ^  One  hath  been  a  blood-sucker,  a  parri- 
cide, the  death  of  many  a  silly  soul  in  some  unjust  quarrels,  seditions,  made 
many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow  ;  and  for  that  he  is  made  a  lord  or  an  earl, 
and  his  posterity  gentlemen  for  ever  after.  Another  hath  been  a  bawd,  a 
pander  to  some  great  men,  a  parasite,  a  slave,  ^prostituted  himself,  his  wife, 
daughter,  to  some  lascivious  prince ;  and  for  that  he  is  exalted.     Tiberius 

rati 
tan 


'  BoCth.  lib.  2.  pr.  4.    Hulc  censns  exmxperat,  Md  est  padorl  degener  Bansuis.       ■  Gaaper  Enf .  poUt.  the>. 

fi  lllam  lenodnio*  alii  venefldis,  uU  pa 

Agrip.w 
proititutas  flUw,  nxoret,  noblles  ftwtl  | 


*  Alii  pro  pecnnlA  emunt  noblUtatem,  alii  lUam  lenodnio*  alii  venefldis,  aiU  parriddlit ;  malUa  prodltlo  no 
Mlitatem  condliat ;  plerique  adulatione,  detracUone,  calumniis,  &c.  Agrip.  oit  vanit.  sclen.  *  Ex  homi 
cidlo  Bsepe  orta  nobiUtas,  et  atrenuA  camifidnA.  >  Plum  ob  proitituta 


muitofl  venatlonM,  nipin«e.  cndet,  pnestigia,  ftc. 

2c 
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preferred  many  to  honours  in  his  time,  because  they  were  famous  whore-masters 
and  sturdy  drinkers  ;  many  come  into  this  parchment  row  (so  ^one  cals  it)  by 
flattery  or  cosening.  Search  your  old  fiELmilies,  and  you  shall  scarcely  find,  of 
a  multitude,  (as  JEneBs  Sylvius  observes)  qui  sceleratum  non  habentortum^  that 
have  not  a  wicked  beginning ;  aut  qui  vi  et  dolo  eofastigU  turn  cuoendunt  (as 
that  plebeian  in  '  Machiavel,  in  a  set  oration,  proved  to  his  fellows)  that  do  not 
rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  indirect  means.  They  are 
commonly  noble  that  are  wealthy ;  vertue  and  riches  seldome  settle  on  one 
man :  who  then  sees  not  the  base  beginnhtg  of  nobility  ?  spoUes  enrich  one^ 
usury  another,  treason  a  third,  witchcraft  a  four  thy  flattery  a  fifth,  lying, 
stealing,  bearing  false  witness  a  sixth,  adultery  the  seventh,  S^c.  One  makes 
a  fool  of  himself  to  make  his  lord  merry ;  another  dandles  my  young  master, 
bestowes  a  little  nag  on  him ;  a  third  marries  a  crackt  piece,  &c.  Now,  may 
it  please  your  good  worship,  your  lordship,  who  was  the  first  founder  of  your 
fkmily  ?  The  poet  answers,  ^Aut  pastor  fuit,  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo. 
Are  he  or  you  the  better  gentleman  ?  If  he,  then  we  have  traced  him  to  his 
form.  If  you,  what  is  it  of  which  thou  boastest  so  much  ?  That  thou  art  his 
son.  It  may  be,  his  heir,  his  reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a  priest  or  a  serving 
man  may  be  the  true  fkther  of  him;  but  we  will  not  c(mtrovert  that  now; 
married  women  are  all  honest ;  thou  art  his  sons  sons  son,  begotten  and  bom 
intra  quatuor  maria,  S^c,  Thy  great  great  great  grandfadier  was  a  rich 
citizen,  and  then  in  all  likelihood  a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a—;  a  courtier, 
and  then  a  — ;  a  country  gentleman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sheep, 
&c.  and  you  are  the  heir  of  all  his  vertues,  fortunes,  titles;  so  then 
what  is  your  gentry,  but,  as  Hierom  saith,  opes  antique,  inveterata  divitue, 
ancient  wealth  ?  that  is  the  definition  of  gentility.  The  fkther  goes  often  to 
the  dive],  to  make  his  son  a  gentleman.  For  the  present,  what  is  it?  It 
began  (saith  *^Agrippa)  with  strong  impiety,  with  tyranny,  oppression,  Sfc. 
and  so  it  is  maintained:  wealth  began  it  (no  matter  how  got);  wealth 
continueth  and  increaseth  it.  Those  Roman  knights  were  so  called,  if  they 
could  dispend^  per  annum,  so  much.  ^In  the  kingdome  of  Naples  and 
France,  he  that  buyes  such  lands,  buyes  the  honour,  title,  barony  together 
with  it ;  and  they  that  can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to 
bear  office,  to  be  knights,  or  fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  ^nobiHorem  ex  censu 
judicant ;  our  nobles  are  measured  by  their  means.  And  what  now  is  the  object 
of  honor  ?  What  maintaines  our  gentry,  but  wealth  ?  *  Nobilitas,  sine  re,  pro- 
jects vilior  algd :  without  means,  gentry  is  naught  worth ;  nothing  so  contemp- 
tible and  base.  'Disputare  de  nobilitate  generis,  sine  divitiis,  est  disputare  de 
nobUitate  stercoris,  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer ;  to  dispute  of  gentry,  without 
wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence)  to  discuss  the  originall  of  a  mard.  So  that 
it  is  wealth  alone  that  denominates,  money  which  maintaines  it,  gives  esse  to 
it,  for  which  every  man  may  have  it.  And  what  is  their  ordinary  exercise? 
^  sit  to  eat,  drinh,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play :  wherein  lies  their  worth 
fmd  sufficiency?  in  a  few  coats  of  armes,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,  bears, 
tygers,  dogs,  crosses,  bends,  fesses,  &c.  and  such  like  babies,  which  they 
commonly  set  up  in  their  galleries,  porches,  windowes,  on  boles,  platters, 
coches,  in  tombs,  churches,  mens  sleeves,  &c.  ^If  he  can  hawk  and  kuntf 
ride  an  horse,  play  at  cards  and  dice,  swagger,  drink,  swear,  take  tobacoo> 

J  Sat.  Henip.  ■  Coin  enlxn  hos  did  nobilM  videmua,  qui  divitiis  abandant,  divltiaD  vero  raro  Tirtutit 

nint  comltet,  quia  non  vldet  ortum  nobilitatla  degenerem?  hnnc  otane  dltAmnt,  Ilium  spoUa,  proditiones; 
hlc  venefldis  dltatas,  ille  aduUtlonibns  j  huic  adulteria  lucrum  priDbent,  nonnullia  mendada ;  quidam  ex 
conjuge  quiestum  fkdunt,  plerlque  ex  natis,  A:c.  Florent.  hist.  lib.  8.  ■  Juven.  ^  Robusta  improbitaa 
Ik  tyraimlde  incepta,  ftc.         *  dasper  Em.  thcsanro.  polit.  '  Gresierus,  Itlnerar.  fol.  266.  •  Hor. 

'Syl.  nup.  lib.  4.  num.  III.  t  Bxod.  83.  ^  Omnium  noblUum  luffldentia  in  eo  probatur,  si  renatlca 
novarint,  si  aleami  il  corporis  viret  ingentibus  pocnlis  oommonstrent)  si  natum  robur  numeroaA  Venere  pro- 
bent,  &c. 
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with  a  grace^  sing,  dance,  wear  his  elothes  in*  fiekshion^  tovat  and  please  his 
mistris,  talk  big  fustian,  *  insnlt,  scorn,  stmt,  contemn  others,  and  use  a  fittle 
mimical  and  apish  complement  above  the  rest,  he  is  a  compleat,  {Egregiam 
9ero  laudem)  a  well  qualified  gentleman :  these  are  most  of  tneir  imployments, 
€his  their  greatest  commendation.  What  is  gentry,  this  parchment  nobility 
then,  but  (as  J  Agrippa  defines  it)  a  sanctuary  of  knavery  and  naughtines, 
«  clokefor  wickedness  and  execrable  nices^  of  pride  y  frauds  contempt^  boasi- 
ing,  oppression,  dissimulaHon,  lust,  gluttony ,  malice j  fornication,  adultery, 
ignorance,  impiety  ?  A  nobleman  therefore,  in  some  likelihood,  (as  he  con^ 
eludes)  is  an  atheist,  an  oppressor,  an  epicure,  a  ^gull,  a  disard,  an  illiterate 
idiot,  on  outside,  a  gloworm,  a  proud  fool,  an  artontasse,  ventris  et  tnguinis 
mAndpium,  a  slave  to  his  lust  and  belly,  sold^e  HMdine  fortis.  And,  as 
Salvianns  observed  of  his  countrymen  the  Aquitanes  in  France,  sicut  titulis 
primifkdre,sic  et  viHis ;  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer  distinctly 
of  the  rest — the  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  lectchers,  they  of  Toun-aine 
iheeees,  they  of  Ndrbone  covetous,  they  of  Quyenne  coyners,  they  of  Pro- 
Ptnce  atheists,  they  of  Rhemes  superstitious,  they  of  Lions  treacherous, 
of  Normandy  proud,  of  Picardy  insolent,  ^c.  we  may  generally  conclude, 
the  greater  men,  the  more  vitious.  In  fine,  as  iEneas  Sylvius  addes,  '  they 
are  most  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fallows,  like  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  fhtir  without,  foul  within.  What  dost  thou  vaunt  of, now? 
"  What  dost  thou  gape  and  wonder  at?  admire  him  for  his  brave  dpparell, 
horses,  dogs,  fine  houses,  manors,  of  chords,  gardens,  walks?  Why,  a  fool 
may  be  possessor  of  this  as  well  as  he ;  and  hf  that  accounts  him'  a  better 
man,  a  nobleman  for  having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself.  Now  go  and  brag 
of  thy  gentility.  TRis  is  it,  belike,  which  makes  the  •*  Turkes  at  this'  day 
scorn  nobi^y,  and  atl  those  httffing  bumbast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate 
their  poles ;  except  it  be  such  as  have  got  it  at  first,  maintain  it  by  some 
supereminent  quality,  or  excellent  worth.  And,  for  this  cause,  the  Ragusian 
commonwealth,  Switzers,  and  the  united  Provinces,  in  all  their  aristocrasi^, 
Or  democratical  monarchies,  (if  I  may  so  calf  them)  exclude  all  these  degrees 
of  hei^itary  honours,  and  will  admit  of  none  to  bear  office,  bnt  such  as  are 
learned,  like  those  Athenian  Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and  well  brought 
up.  ^The  Chinenses  observe  the  sanie  customes;  no  man  amongst  them 
noble  by  birth;  out  of  their  philosophets  and  doctors  thiey  choose  magis- 
trates ;  their  politick  nobles  are  taken  firom  such  as  be  motaliter  nobiles, 
▼ertttous  noble ;  nobilitas,  ut  olim,  ab  officio,  n&n  d  natutd,  as  in  Israel  of 
old;  and  their  ofiice  was  to  defend  and  govern  theit  country  in  war  and 
peace,  not  to  hawk,  himt,  eat,  drink,  game  atone,  as  too  many  do.  Their 
Loysn,  Manderini,  literati,  Hcentiati,  aiud  snch  as  have  raised  themselves  by 
their  worth,  are  their  noblemen  only,  thought  fit  to  govern  a  state;  and  why 
then  should  any,  that  is  otherwise  of  worth,  be  ashamed  of  his  birth  ?  why 
shouM  not  he  be  as  mn^h  respected  that  leaves  a  noble  posterity,  as  he  that  hfttn 
had  noble  ancestors  ?  nay  why  not  more  ?  for  plufes  solern  orientem,  we  adore 
the  sun  rismg  most  part ;  and  how  much  bettet  is  it  to*  say.  Ego  meis  ma^ 
joribus  virtute  prahixi,  to  boast  himself  of  his  vertues,  then  of  his  birth  ? 
Cathesbeius,  sultan  of  ^gypt  and  Syria,  was  by  his  condition  a  slave,  but^ 
for  worth,  valour,  and  manhood,  second  to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as 
P  Jovius  writes)  elected  emperour  of  the  Mameluches :  that  poor  Spanish 

I  IMffldle  eit,  tit  non  iit  snperinn  divM.    Atutln,  ser.  24.       i  Nobllltai  nihil  oliud  nisi  improUtas,  ftiror, 
Mtplna,  Utrocinium,  homlddlum,  luxtu,  renatio,  Tiolentia,  &c.  ^  The  fool  took  away  my  lord  in  the 

mask :  'twaa  apposite.  i  De  miser,  curlal.    Miseri  stmt,  tnepti  stmt,  turpes  shnt ;  multi,  ut  parietes 

sedium  suanim,  spedosi.  ■•  Miraris  aureas  Testes,  equos,  canes,  ordlnem  fomulorum,  lautas  mensas; 

cedes,  tillas,  pnedia,  piscinas,  syhras,  &c.  haec  omnia  stultus  asseqnl  potest.  Pandalos  noster  lenoclnlo 
nobllitatns  est.    ^neas  Sylvius.  >  Bellonius,  observ.  lib.  3.  •  Mat.  Ricclns,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.    Ad 

regendam  remp.  soil  doctores  ant  licentlati  sdsciscuntur,  &c.  p  Lib.  1.  hist.  Condltione  senras,  cnterum 
acer  beHo,  et  animl  magnltudtaie  maximorum  i^egum  neminl  secondur:  ob  hiec  H  Mameluchis  in  regem 
electtts. 
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PizaiTO,  for  his  valour,  made  by  Charles  the  fifth  Marquess  of  Anatillo :  the 
Turkie  Bassas  are  all  such.  Pertinax,  Philippus  Arabs,  Maximtnus,  Probus, 
Aurelius,  &c.  from  common  souldiers,  became  emperours ;  Cato,  Cincinna- 
tus,  &c.  consuls  ;  Pius  secundus,  Sixtus  quintus,  Johan.  secundus,  Nicholas 
quintus,  &c.  popes.  Socrates,  Virgil,  Horace,  libertino  patre  natus.  ^  The 
kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some  say,  from  one  Ulfo,  that  was 
tlie  son  of  a  bear.  ^  E  tenui  casd  scepe  vir  magnus  exit ;  many  a  worthy  man 
comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.  Hercules,  Romulus,  Alexander  (by  Olympias 
confession),  Themistocles,  Jugurtha,  king  Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Homer,  Demosthenes,  P.  Lumbard,  P.  Comestor,  Bartholus,  Adrian  the  fourth 
pope,  &c.  bastards ;  and  almost  in  every  kingdom,  the  most  ancient  families 
have  bin  at  first  princes  bastards ;  their  worthiest  captains,  best  wits,  greatest 
scholars,  bravest  spirits  in  all  our  annals,  have  been  base.  '  Cardan,  in  his 
Subtilities,  gives  a  reason  why  they  are  most  part  better  able  then  others  in  body 
and  mind,  and  so,  per  consequens,  more  fortunate.  Castruccius  Castrucanus, 
a  poor  childe,  found  in  the  fielde  exposed  to  misery,  became  prince  of  Luke 
and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  most  compleat  souldier  and  worthy  captain  ;  Machiavel 
compares  him  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  And  'tis  a  wanderfull  thing  (^saithhe) 
to  him  that  shall  consider  ofit^  that  all  those ^  or  the  greatest  part  of  them^ 
that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  upon  earthy  and  excelled  the  rest  of 
the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  bom  in  some  abject,  obscure  place,  or 
of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents.  A  most  memorable  observation,  ^  Sea- 
liger  accompts  it,  et  non  prcstereundum,  maximorum  virorum  phrosque  patres 
ignoratos,  matres  impudicas  fuisse.  I  could  recite  a  great  catalogue  of 
them :  every  kingdome,  every  province,  will  yeeld  innumerable  examples  :  and 
why  then  should  basenes  of  birtli  be  objected  to  any  man  ?  who  thinks  worse  of 
Tully  for  being  Arpinas,  an  upstart?  or  Agathocles,  that  Sicilian  king,  for  being 
a  potters  son?  Iphicrates  and  Marius  were  meanly  born.  What  wise  man  thinks 
better  of  any  person  for  his  nobility  ?  as  he  said  in  ^  Machiavel,  omnes  eodem 
patre  nati,  Adams  sons,  conceived  all  and  bom  in  sin,  &c.  We  are  by 
nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if  you  see  us  naked ;  let  us  wear  theirs,  and  they 
our  clothes,  and  whafs  the  difference  ?  To  speak  truth,  as  ^  Bale  did  of  P. 
Schalichius,  /  more  esteem  thy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  then  thy  nobility  ; 
honour  thee  more  that  thou  art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  then  earl  of 
the  Hunnes,  baron  ofSkradine,  or  hast  title  to  such  and  such  provinces,  Sfc, 
Thou  art  more  fortunate  and  great  (so  '  Jovius  writes  to  Cosmus  Medices, 
then  duke  of  Florence)  for  thy  vertues,  then  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy 
children,  friends,  fortunes,  or  great  dutchy  of  Tuscany,  So  I  accompt 
thee ;  and  who  doUi  not  so  indeed  ?  ^  Abdalonymus  was  a  gardner,  and  yet 
by  Alexander,  for  his  vertues,  made  king  of  Syria.  How  much  better  is  it 
to  be  born  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excell  in  worth,  to  be  morally  noble, 
which  is  preferred  before  that  naturall  nobiUty,  by  divines,  philosophers,  and 
'politicians,  to  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well  qualified,  to  be  fit  for  any 
manner  of  imploiment,  in  country  and  common- wealth,  war  and  peace,  then 
to  be  degeneres  Neoptolemi,  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  only  wise  because 
rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of  service  ?    *  Udalricus, 

4  Olttua  Magnuji,  lib.  18.    Sazo  Grammaticus.    A  quo  rex  Sueno  et  cntera  Danorum  reguxn  stemmata. 
r  Seneca,  de  Contro.  PhUos.  eplat.  ■  Corpore  sunt  et  animo  fintiores  apurll/plerumque  ob  amoria  vehe- 

mentiam,  ■eminis  crass.  &c.  *  Vita  Castruccii.    Nee  prater  ratlonem  minim  vlden  debet,  si  quls  rem 

conslderare  Tellt,  omnes  eos,  Tel  saltern  maximam  partem,  qui  in  hoc  terrantm  orbe  res  prwstantiores  ng- 
gressi  sunt,  atoue  inter  caeteroa  eevi  sui  heroas  ezceUuemnt,  aut  obscuro  aut  al^ecto  loco  editos,  et  prog- 
natos  ftiisse  abjectls  parentibus.    Eonun  ego  catalogum  infinitum  recensere  possem.  *  Exerdt.  265. 

'  Flor.  hist.  i.  3.  Quod  si  nudos  nos  conspld  contlngat,  omnium  una  eademque  ev\t  fkcies;  nam,  si  ipsi 
nostras,  nos  eorum  vestes  induamus,  nos,  &c.  ^  Ut  merito  dicaro,  quod  simpHciter  sentlam,  Paulum 

Schallchium,  scriptorem  et  doctorem,  pluris  fkcio  quam  comitem  Hunnorum,  et  baronem  Skradinum.  £n- 
cydopBediam  tuam,  et  orbem  disdplinarum,  omnibus  proTincils  antefero.  Balceus,  eptst.  nuncupat.  ad  5 
cent.  ulUmam  script.  Brit.  *  Prtefat.  hist.  Ub.  1.    Virtute  tuA  major,  quam  aut  Hetrusci  imperii  for- 

tunfl,  aut  numerosA  et  decori  prolis  felidtate  beaUor  eradia.  y  Curtlus.  ■  Bodlne,  de  rep.  lib.  S. 

cap.  8.  *  JEneu  Silrios,  lib.  2.  cap.  29. 
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earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniades  with  the  baseness  of  his  birth :  but  he 
replied,  in  te  Ciliensis  camitatus  turpiter  exstinguitur^  in  me  gloriose  Bistri- 
cerisis  exaritur:  thine  earldome  is  consumed  with  riot;  mine  be^ns  with  ho- 
nour and  renown.  Thou  hast  had  so  many  noble  ancestors ;  what  is  that  to 
thee  ?  Vix  ea  nostra  voco :  ''when  thou  art  a disard  thyself,  quid prodest Pon" 
tice,  longo  stemmate  censeri  ?  Sfc,  I  conclude,  hast  thou  a  sound  body,  and 
a  good  soul,  good  bringing  up  ?  art  thou  vertuous,  honest,  learned,  well  quali- 
fied, religious  ?  are  thy  conditions  good  ?  thou  art  a  true  nobleman,  perfectly 
noble,  although  bom  of  Thersites,  dum  modo  tu  sis  MaddfB'similiSj  non  natus, 
sed  factuSy  noble  kot*  i^oxilyy  ^for  neither  sword,  nor  fire,  nor  watery  nor 
sickness,  nor  outward  violence,  nor  the  divel  himself,  can  take  thy  good  parts 
from  thee.  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then ;  thou  art  a  gentleman  all  the 
world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip  him  of  his  fine  clothes, 
^dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  isafunge  (which "  Polynices,  in  his  banishment, 
found  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like  a  piece  of  coin  in 
another  countrey,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  contemned.  Once 
more,  though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  bom  at  Tontonteac,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a 
Saldanian  negro,  or  a  mde  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepeuc,  he  a  French  monseur, 
a  Spanish  don,  a  senior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what  family, 
of  what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and  he  not,  but  a 
degenerate  Neoptolemus,  I  tell  thee  in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man,  and  he  is  a  beast. 

Let  no  terne  filius,  or  upstart,  insult  at  this  which  I  have  said,  no  worthy 
gentleman  take  offence.  I  speak  it  not  to  detract  from  such  as  are  well  de- 
serving, tmely  vertuous  and  noble  :  I  do  much  respect  and  honour  tme  gentry 
and  nobility ;  I  was  bom  of  worshipful  parents  my  self,  in  an  ancient  family : 
but  I  am  a  younger  brother,  it  concemes  me  not :  or,  had  I  been  some  great 
heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have  been  elevated  at 
all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  other  humane  happiness,  honours,  &c. 
they  have  their  period,  are  brittle  and  unconstant.  As  ^he  said  of  that  great 
river  Danubius,  it  riseth  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook  at  first,  some- 
times broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swift,  increased  at  last  to  an 
incredible  greatness,  by  the  confluence  of  60  navigable  rivers,  it  vanisheth  in 
conclusion,  loseth  its  name,  and  is  suddenly  swallowed  up  of  the  Euxine  sea ;. 
I  may  say  of  our  greatest  families,  they  were  mean  at  first,  augmented  by  rich 
marriages,  purchases,  offices ;  they  continue  for  some  ages,  with  some  little 
alteration  of  circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  &c.  by  some  prodigal  son,  for 
some  default,  or  for  want  of  issue,  they  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their 
memory  blotted  out. 

So  much  in  the  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  gentility,  that,  if  he  be  well  de- 
scended of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions : 


nee  enixn  ferocM, 


Progenermnt  aquile  columbam. 

And  although  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  in  number 
and  value,  but  less  in  waight  and  goodness,  with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  out- 
sides,  then  of  old ;  yet,  if  he  retain  those  ancient  characters  of  tme  gentry, 
he  will  be  more  affable,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better 
temper,  or  a  more  magnanimous,  heroicall  and  generous  spirit,  then  that 
valgus  hominum,  those  ordinary  boores  and  peasants,  qui  adeo  improhiy 
agresteSf  et  inculti  plerumque  sunt,  ne  dicam  malitiosi,  ut  nemini  ullum 

^  If  thy  children  be  pnrad,  hraghty,  foolish,  they  defile  the  nobllltv  of  their  Idndred.  Eccl.  22.  8. 
•  CujnB  possessio  nee  fiirto  eripi,  nee  incendio  absumi,  nee  oquarum  Tonglne  obflorberi,  yel  vl  morbi  destrni, 
potest.  '  Send  them  both  to  some  stnuige  place  naked,  ad  Ignotos,  as  Aitetippua  said,  you  ahall  see  the 
difference.  Bacons  Essayes.  *  FamiUae  splendor  nihil  opls  attuUt,  &c.  'Fiuvhis  hie  illustris,  huma- 
narom  remm  Imago,  quie,  parvis  duetSB  sub  Initlis,  in  immensum  cresennt,  et  sublto  evaoescunt.  ExiUs 
hie  primo  flurius  in  admirandam  magnitadinem  excreseit,  tandemque  in  marl  Euxino  erancscit.  J.  Stoldns 
pcreg.  mar.  Euxint. 
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humanitatis  cfficvum  pnBStent,  me  ipd  Deo^  ii  advenerit^  a8,  ^  one  obaeryes 
of  them,  a  rude,  brutish,  uncivil,  wikle,  a  currish  generation,  cruel  and  mali- 
cious, uncapable  of  discipline,  and  such  as  have  scarce  common  sense.  And 
it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which  ^Lemnius  the  physician  said  of  his 
travel  into  England,  the  common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  dogged  clowns, 
sed  mitior  nobilitas,  ad  omne  humanitatis  ojficium  paratisnma,  the  gentle* 
men  were  courteous  and  civil.  If  it  so  &11  out  (as  often  it  doUi)  that  such 
pesants  are  preferred  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  chance,  errour,  &c.  or  other- 
wise ;  yet,  as  the  cat  in  the  fable,  when  she  was  turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would 
play  with  mice,  a  cur  will  .be  a  cur,  a  clown  will  be  a  down ;  he  will  likely 
savor  of  the  stock  whence  he  came ;  and  that  innate  msticity  can  haidly  be 
shaken  off. 

*  Uof  t  nqperbos  cmbolet  pflounil^ 
Foituna  non  mutat  geniis. 

And  though  by  their  education^  such  men  may  be  better  qualified,  and  more 
refined,  yet  there  be  many  ftymptomes,  by  which  they  may  likely  be  descryed, 
an  affected  fantastical  carriage,  a  tailor-like  spruceness,  a  peculiar  garb  in  all 
their  proceedings ;  choicer  dien  ordinary  in  his  diet ;  and  (as  J  Hierome  well 
describes  such  a  one  to  his  Nepotian)  an  upstart^  bom  in  a  base  cottage,  thai 
scarce  at  first  had  coarse  bread  to  fill  his  hungry  guts^  must  now  feed  an  kick- 
shoes  and  made  dishes  y  will  have  all  variety  of  flesh  andfish^  the  best  oysters, 
jfc.  A  beggers  brat  ^ill  be  commonly  more  scornful,  imperious,  insulting, 
insolent,  then  another  man  of  his  rank ;  nothing  so  intolerable  as  a  fortunate 
fooly  as  ^Tully  found  long  since  out  of  his  experience.  Asperius  nihil  est 
humiliy  cum  surgit  an  altum :  set  a  begger  on  horseback  and  he  will  ride  a 
gallop,  a  gallop,  dpc. 

I  '  deiKYit  is  oniQcv 

Dam  se  pone  pntat ;  nee  belhia  Msrlor  nOa  eft, 
Qaam  Nnri  fwIm  in  Ubeva  coUa  AirentU : 

he  forgets  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.  and  many  such  other  symptomes  he 
hath,  by  which  you  may  know  him  from  a  true  gentleman.  Many  errouis 
and  obliquities  are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble, /acft^,  natis ;  yet  still  in  all 
callings,  as  some  degenerate,  some  are  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of 
their  honours.  And,  as  Busbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  magnificent,  he  was 
tanto  dignus  imperioy  worthy  ot  that  great  empire  ;  many,  meanly  descended, 
are  most  worthy  of  their  honour,  politice  nobiles,  and  well  deserve  it.  Many 
of  our  nobility  so  bom  (which  one  said  of  Hephesstion,  Ptolemceus,  Seleucus, 
Antigonus,  &c.  and  the  rest  of  Alexanders  followers,  they  were  all  worthy  to 
be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be  princes.  And  I  am  so  far 
forth  of  °*Sesellhis  his  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable)  be- 
fore others,  as  being  nobly  bom,  ingenuously  brought  up,  and  from  their 
infancy  trained  to  all  manner  of  civility.  For  learning  and  vertue  in  a 
noble-man  is  more  eminent ;  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is  more  precious,  and 
much  to  be  respected,  such  a  man  deserves  better  than  others,  and  is  as  great 
an  honour  to  his  family  as  his  noble  family  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noble- 
men are  an  ornament  to  their  order :  many  poor  mens  sons  are  singularly  well 
endowed,  most  eminent,  and  well  deserving  for  their  worth,  wisdome,  learning, 
vertue,  valour,  mtegrity ;  excellent  members  and  pillere  of  a  common- wealth. 
And  therefore,  to  conclude  that  which  I  first  intended,  to  be  base  by  birth, 
meanly  bom,  is  no  such  disparagement.  Et  sic  demonstratuTy  quod  trat  de- 
monstrandum. 

t  StMum,  in  6.  Orld.  Met.  IU>.  4.  ^  Ub.  1.  dc  4.  Oompkadonfbiw.  *  Hor.  ep.  Od.  2.  1  Ub. 

3.  cp.  16.    Natiw  toitUdo  tugnriolo  et  penpere  donio,  qui  viz  millo  niglentem  yentiem.  Sue,  ^  Nihil 

fortunato  inalplente  taitolcnibUltw.  >  Claud.  I.  9.  In  Eutrop.  ■  Lib.  1.  de  Rep.  Gal.    Quoniam  et 

conmodiore  utvotnr  condMooe,  et,  faooeetion  loco  nati,  jam  taide  k  pamiUa  ad  monim  driUtatem  cducail 
snnt,  et  eeeaeflurtl. 
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M£MB.  lU. 

Against  Poverty  and  Want^  with  suck  other  Adversities, 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the  worlds  esteem, 
is  poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear, 
contend,  murder  and  rebel,  which  breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  it  self. 
Ov3ev  TTcWac  (iapvTep6y  ktrri  ipofn-loy'  no  burden  (saith  ^  Menander)  so  intoler- 
able as  poverty :  it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects  :  census  honores, 
census  amicitias ;  mony  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the 
worlds  esteem ;  yet,  if  considered  aright,  it  is  a  great  blessing  in  it  self,  an  happy 
estate,  and  yields  no  such  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore 
account  themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfortunate.  Christ 
himself  was  poor,  bom  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house  to  hide  his  head  in 
all  his  life,^  lest  any  man  should  make  poverty  a  judgement  of  God,  or  an  odious 
estate.  And,  as  he  was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  apostles  and  disciples,  they 
were  all  poor,  prophets  poor,  apostles  poor  (Act  3.  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none)  as  sorrowing,  (saith  Paul)  a»c?  yet  alway  rejoyoing  ;  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things,  1  Cor.  6. 10.  Your  great  phibsophers  have  been 
voluntarily  poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates  Thebanus  was 
adored  for  a  god  in  Athens ;  Panose  man  by  birth,  meaiy  servants  ke  kcid, 
an  korufurable  attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors,  fine  apparel;  but 
when  ke  saw  this,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but  brittle,  unceT" 
tain,  and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well,  he  flung  his  burden  into  the  sea,  and 
renounced  his  estate.  Those  Curii  and  Fabricii  will  be  ever  renowned  for  con- 
tempt of  those  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  is  so  much  affected.  Amongst 
Christians,  I  could  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  that  have  forsaken  their 
crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves  from  these  so  much 
ftteemed  toyes,^many  that  have  refused  honours,  titles,  and  all  this  vain 
pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambitiously  seek,  and  carefully  study 
to  compass  and  attain.  Riches,  1  deny  not,  are  Gods  good  gifts,  and  bless- 
ings; and  honor  est  in  honor  ante,  honours  are  from  God;  both  rewards  of 
vertue,  and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  possessed  :  yet 
no  such  great  happiness  in  having,  or  misery  in  wanting  of  them.  Dantur 
quidem  bonis,  saith  Austin,  ne  quis  mala  cestimet :  mails  autem,  ne  quis  nimis 
bona :  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil ;  and  bad  men, 
that  they  should  not  rely  on,  or  hold  it  so  good.  As  the  rain  fals  on  both 
sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis  in  bonum,  but  they  are 
good  only  to  the  godly.  But  *"  conferre  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they 
are  not  unlike  ;  and  a  beggars  child,  as  'Cardan  well  observes,  is  no  whit  in- 
ferior to  a  princes,  most  part  better  :  and  for  those  accidents  of  fortune,  it 
will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in 
the  one,  or  misery  in  the  other.     He  is  rich,  wealthy,  fat ;  what  gets  he  by  it  ? 

{>ride,  insolency,  lust,  ambition,  cares,  feares,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger,  emu- 
ation,  and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body  and  minde.  He  hath  indeed  variety 
of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sawce,  dainty  musick,  gay  clothes, 
lords  it  bravely  out,  &c.  and  all  that  wliich  Micyllus  admired  in  *  Lucian :  but 
with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies,  stone,  pox,  rhumes, 

■  Nullum  paupertate  grarius  onus.         "Ne  qoU  irsB  diTiosB  judicium  putaret,  ant  panpertas  exosa  foret. 
Gualt.  In  cap.  2.  ver.  18.  Lacte.  p  Inter  proceret  Thebanos  numeratoa,  lectum  habult  genua,  frequena 

flunolitium,  domua  amplas,  &c.    Apulehu,  Florid.  1.  4.  i  P.  Bleaenaia,  ep.  73.  et  2S2.    Oblatos  reapnl 

honorea,  ex  onere  m  etiens  motna  ambifeloeoe :  rogatoe  non  iyi,  &c.  '  Sudat  pauper  foraa  In  opera,  divei 

In  cogltatione ;  blc  oe  aperit  oadtatlone,  ille  ructatione }  graviua  file  fastidio,  quam  hie  lnedl&,  crndatnr. 
Ber.  aer.  •  In  Hipperchen.    Natura  squa  eat,  pueraaque  videmua  mendicorum  nulli  ex  parte  regum 

flliia  disalmilea,  plerumque  aaniorea.       ^Galio,  Tom.  2. 
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catarrhes,  crudities,  oppilations,  °  melancholy ,  &c.  Lust  enters  in,  anger 
ambition.  According  to  ^Chrysostome,  fA€  sequel  of  riches  is  prides  riot 
intemperance y  arrogancy  ^  fury  ^  and  all  irrational  courses. 

^  turpi  ftvgcnmt  necula  Inzu 

DtrltUe  moUes: 

with  their  variety  of  dishes,  many  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  get  in, 
which  the  poor  man  knowes  not  of.  As  Saturn,  in  '  Lucian,  answered  the 
discontented  commonalty,  (which,  because  of  their  neglected  Saturnal  feasts 
in  Rome,  made  a  grievous  complaint  and  exclamation  against  rich  men)  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happiness  in  riches :  '  you  see 
the  best  (said  he)  i  but  you  know  not  their  several  gripings  and  discontents  ; 
they  are  like  painted  wals,  fair  without,  rotten  within,  diseased,  filthy,  crasie, 
full  of  intemperances  effects  :  '  and  who  can  reckon  half?  if  you  but  knew 
their  fears  ^  cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation  y  to  which  they  are  subject^ 
you  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches. 


*0  si  imteaat  pectora  dlTitnm, 
Quantot  lotus  sublimis  aglt 
Fortuna  metus  I  Brutla,  Coro 
Pulsante  fretum,  mitior  unda  est. 


O  that  their  breasts  were  but  conspicooos. 
How  fall  of  ftar  within,  how  ftirions  1 
The  narrow  seas  are  not  so  boisterous. 


Yea,  but  he  hath  the  world  at  wil  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth ; 
suave  est  de  magno  tollere  acervo ;  he  is  a  happy  man,  ^  adored  like  a  god,  a 
prince ;  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds,  honours,  admires  him.  He  hath 
honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things :  but  (as  I  said),  withal,  ^ pride ,  lust^ 
anger,  faction,  emulation,  fears,  cares,  suspicion  enter  with  his  wealth  ;  for  his 
intemperance  he  hath  aches,  crudities,  gO¥rts,  and,  as  fruits  of  bis  idleness  and 
fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  sdl  manner  of  diseases :  pecuniis 
augetur  improbitas :  the  wealthier,  the  more  dishonest.  ^  He  is  exposed  to 
hatred,  envy,  peril  and  treason,  fear  of  death,  of  degradation,  &:c.  'tis  lubrica 
static  et  proxima  pr(Bcipitio ;  and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 

'celsse  graviore  casn 

Deddunt  tnrres,  ferluntque  summos  4 

Fnlguia  moDtes, 

the  lightning  commonly  sets  on  (ire  the  highest  towers ;  ^  in  the  more  eminent 
place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 

Bompltur  Innumeris  arbos  uberrima  pomis  $ 
Et  sublto  nimin  prodpitantur  opes. 

As  a  tree,  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit,  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their 
own  greatness  they  ruine  themselves :  which  Joachimus  Camerarius  hath  ele- 
gantly expressed  in  his  13.  Embleme,  cent.  1.  Inopem  se  copia  fecit.  Their 
means  is  their  misery :  though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lye, 
dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their  leiges,obey,  second  his  will  and  commands, 
as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  miscarry  :  they  fat  themselves  like 
so  many  hogs,  as  ^  iEneas  Sylvius  observes,  that,  when  they  are  foil  fed,  they 
may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served,  Sejanus  by 
Tiberius,  and  Haman  by  Ahasuerus.  I  resolve  with  Gre^ry,  potestas  culminis 
est  tempestas  mentis ;  et  quo  dignitas  altior,  casus  gravior ;  honour  is  a  tem- 
pest ;  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grievously  depressed.  For  the 
rest  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  affords,  as  he  hath  more,  his  expences  are 
the  greater.  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them ;  and 
what  good  cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding  thereof  with  the  eyes  ? 
Eccles.  4.  10. 

•Et  e  oontubernlo  foedl  atque  oUdl  Tentrls  mors  tandem  educlt.    Seneca,  e]}.  lOS.  ^DlTitlanun 

sequela,  luzus,  Intemperles,  arrogantia,  snperUa,  fturor  Injnstus,  omnlsque  irrationabiils  motus.  «^  Juven. 
Sat  6.  *  Saturn.  Eplst.  r  Voa  quldem  dlvites  putatis  felices ;  sed  nesdtis  eorum  miserlas. 

>Et  quota  pars  haec  eorum  qua  istos  dlscrudant?  si  n6ssetls  metus  et  curas,  quibus  obnoxll  sunt,  plane 
ftigiendas  vobis  divitias  existlmaretis.  ■Seneca,  in  Here.  iEtceo.  ^Et  Dlls  similes  stulU  cogi- 

tatio  fkdt  •Flamma  simul  libidlnts  ingredltur;  Ira,  ftiror,  et  super1>la,  dlvitianim  sequela.    Chrjn. 

4  Omnium  oculis,  odio,  Insidlls  exposltns,  semper  solidtus,  fortunse  ludibrium.  •Hor.  3. 1.  od.  10. 

f  Quid  me  fellcem  totJee  Jact&stis,  amid  ?  Qui  ceddit,  stabUi  non  ftiit  iUe  loco.  Bo«th.  K  Ut,  postquam 
Impinguati  Aierlnt,  devorentur. 
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^  MlUia  frumenti  tna  triverit  area  centum, 
Non  tuus  hlnc  capiet  venter  plus  quam  meus. 

An  evil  sickness  Salomon  cals  it,  and  reserved  to  them  for  an  evil,  12.  verse. 
They  that  will  be  rich  fall  into  many  fears  and  temptations^  into  many 
foolish  and  noisome  lusts,  which  drown  men  in  perdition,  1  Tim.  6.  9.  gold 
and  silver  hath  destroyed  many,  Ecclus.  8.  2.  divitue  seeculi  sunt  laquei  dia- 
boli:  8o  writes  Bernard;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devils  bait;  and  as  the  moon, 
when  she  is  fuller  of  light  is  still  farther  from  the  sun,  the  more  wealth  they 
have,  the  farther  they  are  commonly  from  God.  (If  I  had  said  this  of  my  self, 
rich  men  would  have  pulled  me  a  pieces ;  but  hear  who  saith,  and  who  seconds 
it,  an  apostle)  therefore  S^  James  bids  them  weep  and  howlefor  the  miseries 
that  shall  come  upon  them ;  their  gold  shall  rust  and  canker,  and  eat  their 
flesh  as  fire,  James  5.  1, 2, 3.  I  may  then  boldly  conclude  with  *Theodoret, 
quotiescunque  divitiis  ajffluentem,  ^c.  as  often  a^  you  shall  see  a  man 
abounding  in  wealth,  Qui  gemmis  bibit,  et  Sarrano  dormit  in  ostro,  and 
naught  withal,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but  esteem  him  unfortu- 
nate, because  he  hath  many  occasions  offered  to  live  unjustly :  on  the  other 
side,  a  poor  man  is  not  miserable,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  that 
those  evil  occasions  are  taken  from  him. 

He  ti  not  happy  that  la  rich. 

And  hath  the  world  at  wUl, 
Bat  he  that  wisely  can  Gods  gifts 

Poasen,  and  use  them  stUI  j 
That  suffers,  and  with  patience 

Abides  hard  poverty. 
And  chuseth  rather  for  to  dy^ 

Then  do  such  vlllany. 

Wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath  he  more  then 
other  men  ?  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and  discontents  hath  he  not 
more  then  other  men  ? 


i  Non  possldentem  mnlta  vocaveris 

Becte  bcatnm.    Becttus  occupat 

Nomen  beat!,  qui  Deorum 

Hunerlbus  saplenter  uti, 

Dnramque  callet  pauperlem  patl, 

Pc>)u8que  leto  flagitlum  timet. 


k  Non  enim  gaue,  neque  consularls 
Summovet  Uctor  mlseros  tumultus 
Mentis,  et  cures  laqueata  drcum 
Tecta  volantea. 


Nor  treasures  nor  maiora  officers  remove 

The  miserable  tumults  of  the  mind. 
Or  cares  that  lie  about,  or  flye  above  [bind. 

Their  high-roofed  houses,  with  huge  beams  com- 


Tis  not  his  wealth  can  vindicate  him ;  let  him  have  Jobs  inventory,  sint 
Crcesi  et  Crassi  licet,  non  hos  Pactolus,  aureas  undas  agens,  eripiet  un- 
quam  ^  miseriis  :  Croesus  or  rich  Ci-assus  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get 
himself  a  stomack.  ^  His  worship,  as  Apuleius  describes  him,  in  all  his 
plenty  and  great  provision,  is  forbidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appetite, 
(sick  in  bed,  can  take  no  rest,  sore  grieved  with  some  chronick  disease  con- 
tracted with  full  dyet  and  ease,  or  troubled  in  mind)  when  as,  in  the  mean 
time,  all  his  household  are  merry,  and  the  poorest  servant  that  he  keeps  doth 
continually  feast.  Tis  bracteata  ye^tci/ow,  as  ™  Seneca  terms  it,  tin-foyPd 
happiness,  infelix  felicitas,  an  unhappy  kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness 
at  ail.  His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of  harness,  and  fortifications  against  out- 
ward enemies,  cannot  free  him  from  inward  fears  and  cares. 


Beveraque  metus  bominum,  curseque  sequaces. 
Nee  metnunt  fremitus  armomm,  ant  ferrea  tela; 
Audacterque  inter  reges,  regumque  potentes, 
Versantor,  neque  ftilgorem  reverentur  ab  auro. 


Indeed  men  still  attending  cares  and  fears. 
Nor  armours  clashing,  nor  fierce  weapons  feare : 
With  kings  converse  they  boldly,  and  kings  peers. 
Fearing  no  flashings  that  from  gold  i4)pcare. 


Look  how  many  servants  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects ;  for 
liberty,  he  entertains  ambition ;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures ;  and,  that 
which  is  worst,  he  cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  men  do  ;  his 
state  is  a  servitude.  °A  country  man  may  travel  from  kingdorae  to  king- 
dome,  province  to  province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delight&l 
objects,  hawk,  hunt,  and  use  those  ordinary  disports,  without  any  notice 

k  Hor.  I  Cap.  6.  de  curat.  Gnec.  affect,  cap.  de  providentlA.  Quotiescunque  divitiis  afiluentem  homl- 
nem  videmus,  eumque  pessimum,  ne,  qunso,  nunc  beatissimum  putemus,  sed  InMicem  censeamus,  &c. 
J  Hor.  1.  a.  Od.  9.  <  Hor.  lib.  2.  >  Florid,  lib.  4.    Dives  ille  dbo  Interdlcitur,  et  In  omni  copli  suA 

cibum  non  acdpit,  cum  Interea  totum  ^us  servitium  hilare  sit,  atque  epuletur.  ■  Epist.  115.  ■  Hor. 
Et  mihi  curto  Ire  licet  mulo,  vel,  si  libet,  usque  Tarentum. 
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taken,  all  which  a  prince  or  a  great  man  cannot  do.  He  keeps  in  for  state^ 
ne  majestatis  dignitCLS  evileacaty  as  our  China  kings,  of  Bornay,  and  Tar- 
tarian ChamSy  those  aurea  mancipia,  are  said  to  do,  seldome  or  never  seen 
abroad,  ut  major  sit  hominum  erga  se  observantia  ;  which  the  ^  Persian  kings 
so  precisely  observed  of  old.  A  poor  man  takes  more  delight  in  an  ordinary 
meals  meat,  which  he  hath  but  seldom,  then  they  do  with  all  their  exotick 
dainties  and  continual  viands  :  Quippe  volupiatem  commendat  rarior  usus ; 
'tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  that  makes  a  thing  acceptable  and  pleasant. 
Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle  water  to  quench  his  thirst ; 
and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  then  any  wine  or  mede.  All  excess,  as 
P  Epictetus  argues,  will  cause  a  dislike  :  sweet  will  be  sour,  which  made  that 
temperate  Epicurus  sometimes  voluntarily  fast.  But  they  being  alwayes 
accustomed  to  the  same  ^dishes,  (which  are  nastily  dressed  by  slovenly  cooks, 
that,  after  their  obscenities,  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands)  be  they  fish, 
flesh,  compounded,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therefore  cloyed : 
nectar  itself  grows  loathsome  to  them  ;  they  are  weary  of  all  their  fine 
palaces ;  they  are  to  them  but  as  so  many  prisons.  A  poor  man  drinks  in  a 
wooden'  dish,  and  eats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters,  earthen 
vessels,  and  such  homely  stufie  :  the  other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones ;  but  with  what  success  ?  in  auro  bibitur  venerium ;  fear  of  poyson 
in  the  one,  security  in  the  other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  write,  to  speak  his 
mind,  to  do  his  own  business  himself;  locuples  mittit  parasitum^  saith  ''Phi- 
lostratus ;  a  rich  man  imployes  a  parasite,  and  as  the  maior  of  a  city  speaks 
by  the  town-clark,  or  by  M*".  recorder,  when  he  cannot  express  himself. 
'Nonius  the  senator  hath  a  purple  coat  as  stiife  with  jewels,  as  his  mind  is 
full  of  vices  ;  rings  on  his  finders  worth  20000  sestercies ;  and,  as  ^Perox  the 
Persian  king,  an  union  in  his  eare  worth  100*  weight  of  gold :  ^Cleopatra 
hath  whole  boars  and  sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewels 
dissolved,  40000  sestercies  in  value ;  but  to  what  end  ? 

*  Nttm,  tibi  cum  fauces  utit  sitti,  aurea  queria 
F«)cnla? 

Doth  a  man  that  is  dry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  doth  not  a  cloth  sute  become 
him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  their  silks,  sattins,  damasks,  taf- 
faties,  and  tissues  ?  Is  not  home-spun  cloth  as  great  a  preservative  against 
cold,  as  a  coat  of  Tartar  lambs  wooll  died  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giants  beards  ? 
Nero,  saith  ^Sueton,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice ;  and  thou  hast  scarce 
one  to  put  on  :  what's  the  difference  ?  one's  sick,  the  other  sound  :  such  is 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  lives ;  and  that  which  is  the  consummation  and  upshot 
of  all,  death  it  self  makes  the  greatest  difference.  One,  tike  an  hen,  feeds  on 
the  dunghill  all  his  daies,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to  his  lords  table ;  the  other, 
as  a  falcon,  is  fed  with  partridge  and  pigeons,  and  carried  on  his  masters  fist, 
but,  when  he  dyes,  is  fiung  to  the  muckhil,  and  there  lies.  The  rich  man 
lives,  like  Dives,  jovially  here  on  earth,  temulentus  cUvitiiSy  makes  the  best  of 
it;  and  boasts  himself  in  the  multitvde  of  his  riches  (Psal.  49.  6.  11)  :  he 
thinks  his  house,  called  after  his  own  name,  shall  continue  for  ever ;  but  he 
perisketh  like  a  beast  (ver.  20):  his  way  utters  his  Jolly  (ver.  13):  male 
porta  male  dilabuntur ;  like  sheep y  they  lye  in  the  grave  (14).  Puncto  des- 
eendunt  ad  infemum :  they  spend  their  dayes  in  wealth,  and  go  suddefUy 
down  to  hell  (Job,  21 . 1 3).  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  inforcing  nature, 
a  sowning  wife,  famiUes  complaints,  friends  tears,  dirges,  masses,  ncsniasy 
funerals,  for  all  orations,  counterfeit  hired  acclamations,  eulogiums,  epitaphs, 
herses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities,  obelisks,  and  Mausolean  tombs, 

•  Brtaonlns.  p  Sl  modum  excesseris,  suaTisaima  aunt  moleata.  ^  Et  In  cupedlla  gnUs,  coquus  et 

pueri  tllotia  manftnia  ab  exoneratione  ventria  omnia  tractant,  &c.  Cardan.  1.  8.  cap.  46.  de  rerum  rvletate. 
'Epist.  •  Plin.  lib.  57.  cap.  6.  *  Zonaraa,  8.  annal.  "  Plutarch.  Tit.  c;}u8.  ^Hor.Ser.Ub.  l.Sat.  2. 
«  Cap.  80.    Nullam  veatem  bia  induft. 
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(if  he  have  them  at  least)  '  he,  like  a  bog,  goes  to  heU,  with  a  guilty  consci- 
ence (propter  hos  diUUavit  in/emus  os  suum)  and  a  poor  mans  curse :  his 
memory  stinks  like  the  snuffe  of  a  candle  when  it  is  put  out ;  scurril  libels 
and  infamous  obloquies  accompany  him :  when  as  poor  Lazarus  is  Dei  sacra- 
riunif  the  temple  c^  Grod,  Utcs  and  dies  in  true  devotion,  hath  no  more  atten- 
dants, but  his  own  innocency,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dissolved, 
buried  in  his  mothers  lap,  and  hath  a  company  of  ^  angels  ready  to  convey  his 
soul  into  Abrahams  bosom  :  he  leaves  an  everlasting  and  a  sweet  memory  be- 
hind him.  Grassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  still  recorded,  but  not  so  much  for  their 
wealth,  as  for  their  victories,  Crcesus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for  his  wisdome.  In 
a  word,  '  to  get  wealth  is  a  great  trouble ,  anxiety  to  keep,  grief  to  lose  it. 

•Qnid  digimxn  stoUdlsmentllnu  impracer?  I         Et,  cum  lUia  grsrt  mole  paravtrint, 

*  Opes,  honocee  ambiaat :  |  Turn  vera  cognoecant  bona. 

But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  concealed  happinesses,  which  a  poor 
man  hath  (I  call  them  unknown,  because  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the 
worlds  esteem,  or  so  taken) :  0  fortunatos  minium^  bona  si  sua  nSrint ! 
happy  they  are  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  make  use, 
or  applie  it  to  themselves.  A  poor  man  wise  is  better  then  a  foolish  king 
(Eccl,  2.  13).  ^  Poverty  is  the  way  to  heaven^  *  the  mistress  of  philosophy , 
^  the  mother  of  religion,  vertue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright 
mind.  How  many  such  encomiums  might  I  adde  out  of  the  fathers,  philoso- 
phers, orators !  It  troubles  many  that  they  are  poor ;  they  accompt  of  it  as 
a  great  plague,  a  curse,  a  sign  of  Gods  hatred,  ipsum  sceluSy  damn'd  villany 
it  self,  a  disgrace,  shame  and  reproach  ;  but  to  whom,  or  why  ?  •  If  fortune 
hath  envyed  me  wealth,  thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  have  not  left  me 
such  revenues  as  others  have,  that  I  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  bom, 


col  «lne  luce  genu*,  anrdnmque  parentam 


Nomen, 

of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-daubers  son,  am  I  therefore  to  be  blamed  ?  an  eagle , 
a  bully  a  lion,  is  not  rejected  for  his  poverty  ;  and  why  should  a  man  ?  Tis 
^ fortune  telum,  non  culpa,  fortunes  iauh,  not  mine.  Oood  Sir,  I  am  a  servant, 
(to  use  «  Senecas  words)  howsoever  your  poor  friend :  a  servant,  and  yet 
your  chamber  fellow,  and,  if  you  consider  better  of  it,  your  fellow  servant, 
I  am  thy  drudge  in  the  worlds  eyes,  yet,  in  Grods  sight,  peradventure  thy 
better,  my  soule  is  more  precious,  and  I  dearer  unto  him.  Etiam  servi  DOs 
cura  sunt,  as  Evangelus  at  large  proves  in  Macrobius ;  the  meanest  servant  is 
most  precious  in  his  sight.  Thou  art  an  Epicure,  I  am  a  good  Christian :  thou 
art  many  parasanges  before  me  in  means,  favour,  wealth,  honour,  Claudius  his 
Narcissus,  Neros  Massa,  Domitians  Parthenius,  a  favourite,  a  golden  slave ; 
thou  coverest  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy  roofs  with  gold,  thy  wals  with  statues, 
fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  &c.  what  of  all  this?  calcas  opes,  Sfc,  what's 
all  this  to  true  happiness  ?  I  live  and  breath  under  that  glorious  heaven,  that 
august  Capitol  of  nature,  ^oy  the  brightness  of  stars,  that  cleer  light  of  sun 
and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all  that 
sea  and  land  affords,  far  surpassing  all  that  art  and  opulentia  can  give.  I  am 
free,  and,  which  ^  Seneca  said  of  Rome,  culmen  liberos  texit,  sub  marmore  et 
auro  postea  servitus  habitavit ;  thou  hast  Amalthete  cornu,  plenty,  pleasure, 
the  world  at  will ;  I  am  despicable  and  poor ;  but  a  word  overshot,  a  blow  in 

s  Ad  fenemm  Cercrla  eiiie  code  et  eangubie  paad  Descendimt  regee,  et  uSsxk  morCe  tysaiml.  r  God 

■hall  deMrer  bis  aonle  firom  the  power  of  the  grave,  Pul.  49.  15.  ■  Contempl.  Idiot,  cap.  87.    Divitla- 

miB  aoqntelUo  magni  laboria,  poesesslo  magnl  timoria,  amiialo  magni  dcdorte.  *  Boethins,  de  conaol. 

phll.  1. 8.  ^  Auatin,  In  Ps.  76.    Orante  philoeophln  maetetra,  ad  cceliuD  via.  •  Bone  mentis  sorar 

panpertas.  '  pndagoga  ptetatis,  aobria,  pla  mater,  cultu  simplex,  habitn  secnia,  conslUo  benesnada. 

Apul.  •  Oudan.    (^probrlum  non  est  panpertas :  quod  latro  eripit,  ant  pater  non  reliquit,  cur  mlhl 

Tltlo  daretur,  si  ftwtuna  dlvMas  inyfcUt  ?  non  aqnlto,  non,  ftc.  ^  Tally.  b  Epist.  74.  .  Servos, 

■ttmme  homo ;  servos  sum,  Immo  contubemalls }  serros  sum,  at  humUis  amicos ;  Immo  conservos,  si  oogl- 
Uveris.       I*  Epist.  66.  et  90. 
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choler,  a  game  at  tables,  a  loss  at  sea,  a  sudden  fire,  the  princes  dislike,  a 
little  sickness,  &:c.  may  make  us  equal  in  an  instant :  howsoever  take  thy  time, 
triumph  and  insult  a  while ;  cinis  cequaty  as  ^  Alphonsus  said ;  death  will  equal- 
ize us  all  at  last.  I  live  sparingly,  in  the  mean  time,  am  clad  homely,  fare 
hardly ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  I  the  worse  for  it  ?  am  I  contemptible  for  it  ? 
am  I  to  be  reprehended  ?  A  learned  man  in  J  Nevisanus,  was  taken  down  for 
sitting  amongst  gentlemen ;  but  he  replyed,  my  nobility  is  about  the  heady 
yours  declines  to  the  taile  ;  and  they  were  silent.  Let  them  mock,  scofF,  and 
revile ;  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  thee  so  :  he  that  mocketh  the  poor^ 
reproacheth  him  that  made  him  (Prov.  11.  5);  and  he  that  rejoyceth  at 
affliction,  shall  not  be  unpunished.  For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  art,  the 
happier  thou  art ;  ditior  est,  at  non  meliovy  saith  ^  Epictetus ;  he  is  richer, 
not  better,  then  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envy,  hatred,  ambition. 

BeatuB  iUe»  qui,  procul  negotUs, 
Patenia  rura  bobuB  exercet  sals. 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  *  freed  from  the  tumults  of  the  world,  he  seeks  no 
honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporizeth  not, 
but  lives  privately,  and  well  contented  in  his  estate ; 

Nee  >pes  cofde  avidasp  nee  curam  pasdt  inanem, 
Seeonu  quo  fata  cadaat. 

He  is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdomes  thrive  better  by 
succession  or  election ;  whether  monarchies  should  be  mixt,  temperate,  or  ab- 
solute ;  the  house  of  Ottomons  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him ;  he  enquires  not 
after  colonies  or  new  discoveries ;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  Constan- 
tines  donation  be  of  force ;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signifie,  whether  the  earth 
stand  or  move,  there  be  a  new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  &c.  He 
is  not  touched  with  fear  of  invasions,  factions,  or  emulations  ; 


Fellz  ille  animl,  Diyisque  >lmiUlinttS  Ipsla, 
Quem  non  mordaci  resplendena  Gloria  Aaco 
Solicitat,  non  fastoai  mala  gaudla  luxfia, 
Sed  tacitos  sinit  ire  dies,  et  paupere  cultu 

llenoa^ 


An  happy  soule,  and  like  to  Grod  himself. 
Whom  not  Tain  glory  macerates  or  strife. 
Or  wicked  Joyes  of  that  proud  swelling  pelfe, 
■  But  leads  a  still,  poor  and  contented  flfe. 


Exlgit  tnnocuse  tranquiUa  sllenda  Titce. 

°  A  secure,  quiet,  blissful  state  he  hath,  if  he  could  acknowledge  it.  But 
here  is  the  misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it ;  he  repines  at  rich  mens 
wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty  fare :  as  Simonides  objecteth  to  Hieron,  he 
hath  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world ;  p  in  lectis  eburneis  dormit,  vinum  phialis 
bibity  optimis  unguentis  delibuitur :  he  knows  not  the  affliction  of  Joseph, 
stretching  himself  on  ivory  beds,  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol ;  and 
it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  the  like ;  there  is  a  difference,  (he  grumbles) 
between  laplolly  and  phesants,  to  tumble  i'th'straw  and  lye  in  a  down  bed, 
betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  pallace.  He  hates  nature  (as  ^  Pliny 
characterizeth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  lower  than  a  god,  and  is  angry 
with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him ;  and  although  he  hath  received 
much,  yet  (as  ''  Seneca  foUowes  it)  he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  he  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  far  from  giving  thanks  for  his  tribuneship,  that  he  complains 
that  he  is  notprator ;  neither  doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  consuL 
Why  is  he  not  a  prince,  why  not  a  monarch,  why  not  an  emperour  ?  Why 
should  one  man  have  so  much  more  then  his  fellowes,  one  have  all,  another 
nothing  ?  Why  should  one  man  be  a  slave  or  a  drudge  to  another  ?  one  sur- 
feit, another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another  labour,  without  any  hope  of 

<  Panormltan.  rebus  gentis  Alph.  i  Lib.  4.  num.  218.    Quidam  deprehcnsus  quod  sederet  loco  nobi- 

Unm,  mea  nobllltas,  alt,  est  drca  caput,  yestra  declinat  ad  caudam.  ^  "^nto  beatlor  es,  quanto  coUectior. 
I  Non  amoribns  inserdt,  non  appetit  honores :  et,  qualitercunque  relictus,  satis  habet,  hominem  se  esoe 
meminit ;  Invidet  nemtnl,  neminem  despicit,  nemlnem  miratur,  aermonibus  malignis  non  attendit  aut  alitur. 
Plinlus.  ■  PoUtianus,  in  Rustlco.  ■  Gyges,  regno  Lydiae  inflatus,  sciscitatum  raisit  ApoLUnem,  an  quia 
mortallum  se  fellcior  esset  ?  Aglalum,  Arcadum  pauperrimum,  ApoUo  pnetulit,  qui  terminos  agri  sul  nun 
quam  ezoesserat,  rure  suo  contentus.    Val.  lib.  I.e./.  <*  Hor.    Hsc  est  Vita  solutorum  mlserA.  amU 


tione,  gravlque.  p  Amos.  6.  ^  Praafat.  lib.  7.  Odit  natnram,  quod  infta  Oeos  sit ;  irascitur  Dlis,  quod 
quia  lUl  antecedat.  '  De  iri,  cap.  21.  lib.  3.  Etai  multum  acceperit,  ii^juriam  putat  plnra  non  accepiase ; 
non  agit  pro  tribunatu  gradaa,  sed  queritur  quod  non  sit  ad  pretunm  perductus ;  neque  hmc  grata,  n  desit 
consuiatus. 
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better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine,  not  considering  that 
inconstancy  of  humane  affairs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  ano- 
ther, or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.  What  they  are  now,  thou 
mayst  shortly  be ;  and  what  thou  art,  they  shall  likely  be.  Expect  a  little ; 
confer  future  and  times  past  with  the  present;  see  the  event,  and  comfort 
thyself  with  it.  It  is  as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  fami- 
lies, as  in  private  mens  estates.  Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world ;  Rome, 
the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of  two  '  myriades  of  inhabitants ;  now  that 
all  commanding  country  is  possessed  by  petty  princes;  ^Rome  a  small  village 
in  respect.  Greece,  of  old  the  seat  of  civility,  mother  of  sciences  and  hu- 
manity, now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of  theeves.  Germany  then, 
saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magnificent  cities :  Athens, 
Corinth,  Carthage,  (how  flourishing  cities!)  now  buried  in  their  own  mines; 
corvorum,  ferarum,  aprorumy  et  bestiarum  lustra^  like  so  many  wildernesses, 
a  receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice,  a  poor  fisher-town;  Paris,  London, 
small  cottages  in  Ccesars  time,  now  most  noble  emporiums.  Valois,  Planta- 
genet,  and  Scaliger,  how  fortunate  families!  how  likely  to  continue!  now 
quite  extinguished  and  rooted  out.  He  stands  aloft  to  day,  full  of  favour, 
wealth,' honour,  and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of  Fortunes  wheele;  to  morrow  in 
prison,  worse  then  nothing;  his  son's  a  begger.  Thou  art  a  poor  servile 
drudge,y<Fa;  populiy  a  very  slave;  thy  son  may  come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maxi- 
minus,  Agathocles,  &c.  a  senator,  a  generall  of  an  army ;  thou  standest  bare 
to  him  now,  workest  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  his,  Utkest  an  almes  of  him : 
stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heire  peradventure  shall  consume  all  with  riot; 
be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  his  most 
honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant :  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride,  and  do 
as  much  for  thine :  as  it  was  with  ^  Frisgobald  and  Cromwel,  it  may  be  for  thee. 
Citizens  devour  countrey  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats :  after  two  or 
three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot;  it  retumes  to  the  city  again. 

*  Novus  incoU  Tenit :  I  Nee  me,  nee  quemquam,  stetult.  Noa  expoUt  Hie ; 

Nam  proprise  teUurlt  herum  natura  neque  Uliim»       |  Ilium  aut  neqixlties,  aut  vaM  ioacitla  Juris. 

A  lawyer  buyes  out  his  poor  client ;  after  a  while  nis  client's  posterity  buy  out 
him  and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebbe  and  flow. 

Nnne  ager  Umbrmi  mb  nomine,  nuper  Ofelli 
Dictua,  erat  nulli  proprius,  led  oedit  in  usum 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  aiila. 

As  he  said  then,  ager  cujus,  quot  habes,  dominos?  so  say  I  of  land,  houses, 
moveables,  and  mony,  mine  to  day,  his  anon,  whose  to  morrow  ?  In  fine  (as 
^Machiavel  observes)  vertue  and  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest,  idleness ;  idle- 
nessy  riot ;  riot,  destruction  :  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  lawes;  good 
lawes  engender  verttums  actions  ;  vertue,  glorie  and  prosperity ;  and  *tis  no 
dishonour  then  (as  'Gucciardine  adds)  ybr  a  flourishing  man,  city,  or  state, 
to  come  to  ruine,  nor  infelicitie  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  nature.  Ergo 
terrena  calcanda,  sitienda  ccelestia;  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory 
state ;  look  up  to  heaven ;  think  not  what  others  are,  but  what  thou  art : 
^  qud  parte  locatus  es  in  re  ;  and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thou  mayst  be. 
Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself  did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth ;  imitate  him  as 
much  as  in  thee  lies.  How  many  great  Ceesars,  mighty  monarches,  tetrarches, 
dynastes,  princes,  lived  in  his  dayes!  in  what  plentie,  what  delicacie,  how 
bravely  attended,  what  a  deal  of  gold  and  silver,  what  treasure,  how  many 
sumptuous  palaces  had  they !  what  provinces  and  cities,  ample  territories, 
fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parkes,  forrests,  lawnes,  woods,  cellcs,  &c.  Yet 
Christ  had  none  of  all  this;  he  would  have  none  of  this;  he  voluntarily  re- 

■  Lips,  admir.         *  Of  some  90000  inhabitants  now. »  Reade  the  story  at  large  In  John  Fox  bis  Acta 

Mon 


and  Monuments.  *  Hor.  Sat.  2.  ser.  lib.  2.  *6  Florent.  hist.    Virtus  quietemparlt,  quies  otlumt 

otium  porro  luxum  gtnerat,  luxus  interitum,  it  quo  Iterui 
Infelicitas  subjectum  esse  legl  nature,  &c.       y  Persiua. 


otium  porro  luxum  gtnerat,  luxus  interitum,  it  quo  Iterum  ad  saluberrimas,  &c.  >  Guiccianiin.    Nulla 
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jected  all  this ;  he  could  not  be  ignorant,  he  could  not  erre  in  his  choice ;  he 
contemned  all  this ;  he  chose  that  which  was  safer,  better,  and  more  certaine, 
and  lesse  to  be  repented,  a  mean  estate,  even  povertie  it  self;  and  why  dost 
thou  then  doubt  to  follow  him,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apostles,  to  imitate  all 
good  men  ?  So  doe  thou  tread  in  his  divine  steps,  and  thou  shalt  not  erre 
eternally,  as  too  many  worldlings  doe,  that  runne  on  in  their  own  dissolute' 
courses,,  to  their  confusion  and  ruine :  thou  shalt  not  doe  amisse.  Whatso- 
ever thy  fottuue  is,  be  contented  with  it ;  trust  in  him ;  relie  on  him ;  refer 
thyselfe  wholly  to  him.  For  know  this,  in  conclusion :  non  est  volentis  nee 
currentis,  sed  miserentis  Dei ;  *tis  not  as  men,  but  as  God  will.  The  Lord 
maketh  poor  and  maketh  rithy  bringeth  lowy  and  exalteth  (1  Sam.  2.  ver.  7, 8) : 
he  lifieth  the  poor  from  the  dust,  and  raiseth  the  begger  from  the  dunghill^ 
to  set  them  amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory  ;  *tis 
all  as  he  pleaseth,  how,  and  when,  and  whom;  he  that  appoints  the  end 
(though  to  ns  unknown),  appoints  the  meanes  likewise  subcmlinate  to  the  end. 
Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortall  men; 
tliey  have  no  such  forecast  to  see  what  may  be,  what  shall  likely  be,  bat 
what  is,  though  not  wherefore,  or  from  whom ;  hoc  angit ;  their  present  mis- 
fortunes grinde  their  soules,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  other 
mens  prosperities :  Vicinumque  pecusr  grandius  uber  habet :  how  rich,  how 
fortunate,  now  happy  is  he  I  But  in  the  mean  time  he  doth  not  consider 
the  others  miseries^  his  infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  that  accompany  his 
estate,  but  still  reflects  upon  his  own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants;  whereas, 
if  the  matter  were  duely  examined,  '  he  is  in  no  distresse  at  all,  he  hadi 
no  cause  to  complain. 

■■'■■  toUe  qtierelat  j 
Pauper  eDim  non  CBt,  col  lenxm  auppetit  uiu»: 

he  is  not  poore ;  he  is  not  in  need.  ^  Nature  is  content  unth  bread  and  water  ; 
and  he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jupiter  himself 
for  happinesse.     In  that  golden  age, 

•  SomncMi  dcdit  nmbm  uMtnB, 
Potam  quoque  Imbricutf  amdiB ; 

the  trees  gave  wholsome  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear  rivers  drink. 
The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  wildemesse ;  Sampson,  David,  Saul,  Abra- 
hams servant  when  he  went  for  Isaacs  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  how 
many  besides  might  I  reckon  up,  iEgypt,  Paleesdna,  whole  countries  in  the 
^  Indies,  that  drink  pure  water  all  their  lives.  *  The  Persian  kings  them- 
selves drank  no  other  drink  then  the  water  of  Choaspis,  that  runs  by  Susa, 
which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob  de- 
sired no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat>  and  clothes  to  put  cm  in  his  journey 
(Gen.  28.  20). 

Bene  est,  cul  Deni  obtoUt 
Parcft,  qoodiatb  eft,  mana : 

bread  is  enouglr  ^  to  strengthen  the  heart.  And  if  you  study  philosophy  aright, 
saith  s  Madaurensis,  whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderationy  is  not  usefully  but 
troublesome.  ^  Agellius  (out  of  Euripides)  accounts  bread  and  water  enough 
to  satisfie  nature,  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit :  the  rest  is  not  a  feast j  but 
ryot.  ^  S*.  Hierome  esteemes  him  rich,  that  hath  bread  to  eat,  and  a  potent 
man  that  is  not  compelled  to  be  a  slave :  hunger  is  not  ambitious,  so  that  it 
have  to  eat ;  and  thirst  doth  not  prefer  a  cup  of  gold.  It  was  no  Epicurean 
speech  of  an  Epicure — He  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little,  will  never  have 

*  Onmes  dhrltea.  qnl  C(e1o  et  terrA  tnA  potsunt.  ■  Hor.  lib.  1.  eplst.  19.  ^  Seneca,  epiat.  15.  Paaem 
et  aquam  natura  deilderat }  et  hsc  qui  babet,  ipto  com  Jove  de  fldidtate  oontendat.  Cibua  slmplez  fiunera 
aedat,  vestla  tenuis  frigu*  arcet.    Senec.  epist.  8.  •  BoCtblna.  *  Maffams  et  aUi.         •  Brissonlua. 

'  Psal.  84.  (  Sl  recte  philoaopbemlni,  quidquid  aptam  moderatlonem  snpcrgreditur,  oneri  potius  qoam 

und  est.  ^  Lib.  7.  16.    Cererli  raunus  et  aque  poculum  mortales  quaerunt  habere,  quorum  satlee  nun- 

qnam  est ;  luzus  antem  sunt  cetera,  non  epuUs.  '  Satli  est  dives,  qui  paiienoD  indiget ;  nimium  poteni, 
qui  sorire  non  cogitur.    Ambitiosa  non  est  fames,  ftc. 
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enough ;  and  very  good  counsell  of  bim  in  the  J  poet,  O  my  sonne^  mediocritie 
of  meatus  agrees  best  with  men;  too  much  is  pernicious 

DlTitbe  gnodcfl  homlnl  nint  Tivere  parce, 
JEquo  aniino : 

and  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance  ;  nihil  est,  nihil  deest ; 
thou  hast  little,  thou  wanteth  nothing.  Tis  all  one  to  he  hanged  in  a  chain 
of  gold,  or  in  a  rope  ;  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  courser  meat. 


k  Si  ventii  bene,  si  lateii,  pedlbuBque  tola,  nil       I      If  belly,  sides,  sad  feet,  be  well  at 
Dlvidtt  potenmt  regales  addere  m^)ua.  |     A  prlncea  treaaure  can  thee  no  more  pli 

Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a  multitude 
of  people  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  O  ye  gods!  what 
a  sight  of  things  doe  not  I  want !  Tis  thy  want  alone  that  keepes  thee  in 
health  of  body  and  minde;  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest, 
as  a  ferall  plague,  is  thy  physician  ^and  chiefest  friend,  which  makes  thee  a 
good  man,  an  heahhfuU,  a  sound,  a  vertuous,  an  honest,  and  happy  man. 
For,  when  Vertue  came  (torn  heaven  (as  the  poet  faines)  rich  men  kicked  her 
up,  wicked  men  abhorr'd  her,  courtiers  scoffed  at  her,  citizens  hated  her, 
""and  that  she  was  thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to 
her  sister  Poverty,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty  and 
vertue  dwell  together. 

"O  Tltae  tutnflwfdtaa 

Pauperis,  angustique  lares !  o  munera  nondum 
IntellecU  Ddkm  I 

How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couMst  be  content!  Qodlinesse  is  great  gain,  if 
a  man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath  (1  Tim.  6.  6):  and  all  true 
happiness  is  in  a  mean  estate.  I  have  little  wealth,  as  he  said  ^sed  quas 
animtis  magnas  factt,  a  kingdom  in  conceit : 

P  nil  ampUus  opto, 

Mali  nate,  nM  nt  propria  luec  mihi  munera  ftola  \ 

I  have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 

4D!  bene  fecenmt,  Inopis  me  qnodqne  pvslUI 
Fecerunt  animi : 

'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  ^  Vestem  et  fortunam  concinnam  potius 
quam  laxam  probo :  let  my  fortune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike,  fit  for 
me.  And,  which  "Sebastian  Foscarinus,  sometime  duke  of  Venice,  caused 
to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  S*.  Markes  church.  Hear,  O  ye  Venetians,  and 
I  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world :  to  contemne  it — I  will 
engrave  it  on  my  heart;  it  shall  be  my  whole  studie  to  contemne  it.  Let  them 
take  wealth  {Siercora  stercus  amety)  so  that  I  may  have  security ;  bene  qui 
latuity  bene  vixit;  though  I  live  obscure,  ^yet  I  live  clean  and  honest;  and 
when  as  the  lofty  oke  is  blown  down,  the  silly  reed  may  stand.  Let  them 
take  glory,  for  that's  their  misery ;  let  them  take  honour,  so  that  I  may  have 
hearts  ease. '  Due  me,  0  Jupiter,  et  tu  fatum,^  ^c.  Lead  me,  O  God, 
whither  thou  wilt;  I  am  ready  to  follow;  command,  I  will  obey.  I  do  not 
envie  at  their  wealth,  titles,  offices  ; 

Stet,  quicanqne  Tolet  potens 
Aulas  cnlmlne  Inbrlco : 
He  dulds  saturet  qules : 

let  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease.  ^  Erimus  fortasse,  (as  he  comforted  himself) 
quando  illi  non  erunt :  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp  va- 
nished, our  memory  may  flourish : 

*dant  perennes 

Stemmata  non  peritnra  Hnm. 

i  Euripides,  MenaHp.     O  flU,  medlocres  dlrltlv  hominlbos  cooveniont,  nlmto  vero  moles  penddosa. 
^  Hor.  '  O  noctes  cnensqoe  Deihn.  ■  Per  mllle  ftsndes  doctosqiie  dolos  c^dtnr  i  apod  sodam 

panpertatem  ^jnsqoe  cultores  diTertens,  in  eomm  sfaiu  et  tutelA  delidatnr.  ■  Locan.  •  Lip.  mis- 

cell.  ep.  40.  p  Hor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  3.  4  Hor.  Sat.  4.  '  Apnleius.  ■Chytrras,  In  Europie  ddU 

dis.  Acdpite,  dTes  Venetl,  quod  est  optlmam  In  rebus  IramaDls,  res  hnmanas  contemnere.  *  VahT  yivere* 
etiam  nunc  lubct,  as  Demea  said,  Addpb.  Act.  4. — Qnam  moltis  non  egeo!  quam  multa  non  deddero !  ut 
Socrates  In  ponpA,  iUe  in  nundlnls.  "l^ictetas,  77.  cap.     Quo  sura  dntliiatas,  et  scquar  aiaoiter. 

^  Puteanus,  ep.  <k2.  *  Marallus. 
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Let  him  be  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  possesse  so  many  goodly  castle^ : 
'tis  well  for  me '  that  I  have  a  poor  house,  and  a  little  wood,  and  a  well  by  it,  &c. 

His  me  consolor,  Ticturum  suayluBy  ac  si 

Quaestor  avus,  pater  atque  mens,  patruusqoe  Aiissent. 

I  live  (I  thank  God)  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  mean 
estate,  as  if  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  maior. 
He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I  of  one:  ^qui  Christum  curat,  non  multum  curat 
quam  de  pretiosis  cibis  stercus  conjiciat :  what  care  I  of  what  stufTe  my  ex- 
crements be  made?  *He  that  lives  according  to  nature ,  cannot  be  poor; 
and  he  that  exceeds,  can  never  have  enough :  totus  non  suffidt  orlns ;  the  whole 
world  cannot  give  him  content.  A  small  thing  that  the  righteous  hath,  is 
better  than  the  riches  of  the  ungodly  (Psal.  37.  19);  and  better  is  a  poor 
morsell  with  quietnesse,  then  abundance  with  strife  (Prov.  17.  7). 

Be  content  then;  enjoy  thyself,  and,  as  ^Chrysostome  adviseth,  be  not  an- 
gry for  what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God  hearty  thanks  for  what  thou  hast 
received. 


^Sl  dat  olttscu]a 
Heasa  minuscola 
Pace  referta. 


Ne  pete  grondla, 
Lautaque  prandla, 
Llterepleta. 


But  what  wantest  thou  ?  (to  expostulate  the  matter)  or  what  hast  thou  not 
better  than  a  rich  man  ?  ^Health,  competent  wealth,  children,  securitie,  sleep^ 
friends,  libertie,  diet,  apparell,  and  what  not?  or  at  least  maist  have  (the 
means  being  so  obvious,  easie,  and  well  known) ;  for,  as  he  inculcated  to 
himself, 

'  Vitam  qiue  faciunt  beaUorem,  I  Res,  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicts, 

Jucundisslme  Martialis,  haec  sunt ;  |  Us  nunqnam,  8cc. 

I  say  again,  thou  hast,  or  at  least  maist  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thy  self,  and  that 
which  I  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart.  Passing  by  a  village  in  the  ter- 
ritorie  of  Millan,  ^saith  S^  Austin,  /  saw  a  poor  begger  that  had  got,  belike, 
his  belly  full  of  meat,  jesting  and  merry,  I  sighed,  and  said  to  some  of  my 
friends  that  were  then  with  me,  what  a  deal  of  trouble,  madness,  pain,  and 
grief,  do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  our  selves,  to  get  that  secure  happi- 
ness which  this  poor  begger  hath  prevented  us  of,  and  which  we  peradventure 
shall  never  have  ?  For  that  which  he  hath  now  attained  with  the  begging  of 
some  small  pieces  of  silver,  a  temporall  happinesse,  and  present  hearts  ease,  I 
cannot  compass  with  all  my  careful  windings,  and  running  in  and  out.  ^  And 
surely  the  begger  was  very  merry ;  but  I  was  heavy :  he  was  secure,  but  I 
was  timorous.  And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I  had  rather  be 
merry ,  or  still  so  solicitous  and  sad,  I  should  say,  merry .  If  he  should  ask  me 
again,  whether  I  had  rather  be  as  I  am,  or  as  this  begger  was,  I  should  surely 
choose  to  be  as  I  am,  tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears ;  but  out  of  peevishness, 
and  not  out  of  truth.  That  which  S^  Austin  said  of  himself  here  in  this  place, 
I  must  say  to  thee  :  thou  discontented  wretch,  thou  covetous  niggard,  thou 
churl,  thou  ambitious  and  swelling  toad,  'tis  not  want,  but  peevishness,  which 
is  the  cause  of  thy  woes:  settle  thine  affection:  thou  hast  enough. 

f  Denique  sit  finis  qusrendi,  quoque  habeas  plus, 
Panperiem  metuas  minus,  et  flnire  laborem 
Indplasj  parto,  quodavebas,  utere. 

>  Hoc  erat  in  votis,  modus  agrl  non  ita  parvus,  Hortos  ubi,  et  tecto  vidnos  Jugis  seque  ftms,  Et  paul- 
lum  sylvn,  &c.  Hor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  Ser.  r  Hieronym.  'Seneca,  consil.  ad  Albinum,  c.  U.  Qui  conti- 
net  se  intra  naturae  limites,  paupertatem  non  sentit;  qui  ezcedit,  eum  in  opibus  panpertas  sequitur. 
■Horn.  12.     Pro  his  que  acceplsti,  gratlas  age;  noli  indlgnari  pro  his  qus  non  acoeplati.  ^Nat. 

Chytreus,  deliciis  Europ.    Gnstonii  in  cdibus  Hubianls  in  coenacnloe  reglone  mensn.  'Qnld  non 

habet  melius  pauper  quam  dives  ?  vitam,  valetudinem,  clbum,  somnum,  libertatem,  &c.  Caid.  '  Martial. 
1.  10.  epig.  47.  Read  it  out  thyself  in  the  author.  •Confess,  lib.  6.  Transiens  per  vicum  qnemdam  He- 
dioUmensem,  animadverti  pauperem  quemdam  mendicum,  jam  credo  satumm,  jocantem  atque  ridentem,  et 
ingemui,  et  locutus  sum  cum  amicis  qui  mecum  erant,  &c.  '£t  certe  ille  Intabatur,  ego  anxlus ;  se- 

curus  ille,  ego  trepldns.  Et  si  percontaretur  me  quispiam,  an  exsultare  mallem,  an  metuere,  responderem, 
exsnltare :  et  si  rursua  interrogaret,  an  tfs*  talis  essem,  an  qualts  nunc  sum,  me  ifMum  curb  confectum 
eligmn ;  sed  perverritate,  non  veritate.         s  Hor. 
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Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  for 
this  and  that  child ;  thou  hast  enough  for  thy  self  and  them ; 

hQuod  petit,  hfc  eft, 

Bit  Ulubrls,  animuB  ■!  te  non  deficit  vquut : 

*Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.     But 

O  !  Bi  angulos  llle 
Pnudmiu  accedat,  qui  nnnc  aenormat  acelliun  I 

O  !  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture  ! 

O  !  si  venam  argenti  fors  qua  mihi  monstret O  !  that  I  could  but  finde 

a  pot  of  mony  now,  to  purchase,  &c.  to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my 
daughter,  place  my  son,  &c.  *  0  /  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer,  to  see 
all  things  settled,  some  two  or  three  year ;  I  would  pay  my  debts,  make  all 
my  reckonings  even  ;  but  they  are  come  and  past,  and  thou  hast  more  busi- 
nesse  then  before.  O  madness  !  to  think  to  settle  that  in  thine  old  age,  when 
thou  hast  more,  which  in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose,  having  but 
a  little.  J  Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  et  turn  suaviter 
agere,  and  then  live  merrily,  and  take  his  ease ;  but,  when  Cineas  the  orator 
told  him  he  might  do  that  already,  id  jam  posse  fieri,  rested  satisfied,  condemn- 
ing his  own  folly.  Si  parva  licet  cojnponere  magnis,  thou  maist  do  the  like, 
and  therefore  be  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  hast  enough ;  he  that  is  wet 
in  a  bath,  can  be  no  more  wet,  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean 
it  self;  and  if  thou  hadst  all  the  world,  or  a  solid  masse  of  gold  as  big  as  the 
world,  thou  canst  not  have  more  then  enough ;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and 
that  which  thou  hast;  the  minde  is  all  ;•  be  content ;  thou  art  not  poor,  but 
rich,  and  so  much  the  richer,  as  ^Censorinus  well  writ  to  Cerellius,  quanta 
pauciora  optas,  non  quo  plura  possides,  in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I 
say  then,  non  adjice  opes,  sed  minue  cupiditates  ('tis '  Epicurus  advice) ;  adde 
no  more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires ;  and,  as  "^Chrysostome  well  seconds 
him,  si  vis  ditari,  contemne  divitias,  that's  true  plenty,  not  to  have,  but  not 
to  want  riches;  non  habere,  sed  non  indigere,  vera  ahundantia;  'tis  more 
glory  to  contemne,  then  to  possesse ;  et  nihil  egere,  est  Deorum.  How  many 
deaf,  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blinde,  miserable  persqns  could  I  reckon  up,  that 
are  poor,  and  withall  distressed,  in  imprisonment,  banishment,  gally-slaves, 
condemned  to  the  mines,  quarries,  to  gives,  in  dungeons,  perpetuall  thral- 
dome,  then  all  which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou 
art  able  to  give  an  almes,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince  :  ''be  contented 
then,  I  say ;  repine  and  mutter  no  more ;  for  thou  art  not  poor  in  deed, 
but  in  opinion. 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  eood  counsell,  and  rightly  applied  to  such  as  have 
it,  and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency,  that  are  able  to  work  and 
get  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  browes,  by  their  trade,  that  have  some- 
Uiing  yet :  he  that  hath  birds,  may  catch  birds ;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are 
slaves  by  nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  our  selves,  meer  beggers,  that 
languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no 
trust  of  delivery,  or  of  better  successe  ?  as  those  old  Britans  complained  to 
their  lords  and  masters  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  the  Picts,  mare  ad  bar- 
baros,  barbari  ad  mare ;  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove 
them  back  to  the  barbarians  :  our  present  miseiy  compels  us  to  cry  out  and 
howl,  to  make  our  moan  to  rich  men ;  they  turn  us  back  with  a  scornful 
answer  to  our  misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us ;  they  commonly 
overlooke  their  poor  friends  in  adversity ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they 

^Hor.  ep.  Ub.  1.  'Ol  si  iranc  morerer,  inqnit,  quanta  et  qualia  mOii  ImperfecU  maaerant:  w4 

fli  menaibua  decern  Tel  octo  supeirlzero,  omnia  rcdigam  ad  libeilam ;  ab  omnf  debito  creditoque  me 
expiicabo.  Pneterennt  interim  menses  decern  et  octo,  et  cum  illis  annl,  et  adhuc  reatant  plura  quam 
prius.  Quid  ^tur  aperaa,  o  insane,  flnem,  quern  rebus  tuis  non  iuTeneras  in  jurentA,  In  sencctA  ira- 
positurum  ?     O  dementiam  *  qunm  ob  curas  et  negotia  tno  Judicio  sis  infeliz,  quid  pntas  ftitnrum,  qunm 

Filnra  sapererint  ?     Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  40.  de  rer.  var.  J  Plutarch.  ^  lii>.  ^  natali.  cap.  1. 

Apud.  Stobaeum,  ser.  17.  ■  Hom.  12.  in  2  Cor.  6.  ■  Non  In  pauperUte,  sed  In  paupere  (Seneca)  : 

non  re,  sed  opinione,  laboras. 

2d 
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voluntarily  forget  aqd  will  take  no  notice  of  them ;  they  will  not,  they  Gaanot 
help  us.  Insteed  of  comfort,  they  threaten  us,  miscall,  scoffe  at  us,  to  aggra* 
vate  our  misery,  give  us  bad  language ;  or,  if  they  do  give  good  words,  what*8 
that  to  relieve  us  ?  According  to  that  of  Thales, /aci/e  eat  alios  tnonere ;  who 
cannot  give  good  counsell  ?  'tis  cheap ;  it  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  an  easie 
matter,  when  ones  belly  is  fiiil,  to  declame  against  feasting :  Qui  satur  est, 
pleno  laudat  jejunia  ventre.  Doth  the  idlde  asse  braye  when  he  hathgrasse, 
or  loweth  the  axe  when  he  hath  fodder?  (Job,  6,  5).  **Neque  enim  populo 
Romano  quidguam  potest  esse  Itetius :  no  man  living  so  jocond,  so  merry  as 
the  people  of  Rome  when  they  had  plenty ;  but  when  they  came  to  want,  to 
be  hunger-starved,  neither  shame,  nor  lawesy  nor  armes,  normeigistrateSyCould 
keep  them  in  obedience.  PSeneca  pleadeth  hard  for  poverty ;  and  so  did  those 
lazie  philosophers :  but  in  the  mean  time  he  was  rich ;  they  had  wherewithal! 
to  maintain  themselves ;  but  doth  any  poor  man  extoll  it  ?  There  are  those 
(saith  4  Bernard)  that  approve  of  a  mean  estate ,  but  on  that  condition  they 
never  want  themselves ;  and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  as  they  may  say  or 
do  what  they  list;  but,  if  occasion  be  offered,  how  far  are  they  from  all  pa^ 
tience  ?  I  would  to  Grod  (as  he  said)  'no  man  should  commend  povertie,  but  he 
that  is  poor,  or  he  that  so  much  admires  it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  ease  others. 

•  Nunc,  ii  008  audls,  atqoe  M  dlTinns,  ApoUo,         |   Nowifthouhew'stin,  andartagood  man, 
Uic  mibi,  qui  nummoa  non  habet,  unde  petal :    |   Tell  bim  that  waats,  to  get  mcaiu  if  yoa  can. 

But  no  man  hears  us :  we  are  most  miserably  dejected,  the  skumme  of  the 
world.  ^  Vix  habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum.  We  can  get  no  relief,  no 
comfort,  no  succour ;  ^  Et  nihil  invent  quod  miki  ferret  opem.  We  have  tried 
all  means,  yet  finde  no  remedy :  no  man  living  can  express  the  anguish  an4 
bitterness  of  our  souls,  but  we  that  endure  it ;  we  are  distressed,  forsaken,  in 
torture  of  body  and  mind,  in  another  hell :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  When 
^Crassus,  the  Roman  consul,  warred  against  the  Parthians,.  after  an  unlucky 
battell  fought,  he  fled  away  in  the  night,  and  left  four  thousand  men  sore  sick 
and  wounded  in  his  tents,  to  the  furie  of  the  eneroie ;  which  when  the  poor 
men  perceived,  clamoribus  et  ululatibus  omnia  compUrunty  they  made  lar 
mentable  moan,  and  roared  down  right,  as  lowd  as  Homers  Mars  when  he  was 
hurt,  which  the  noise  of  10000  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  pre- 
sent death.  But  our  estate  is  iarre  more  tragicall  aiid  miserable,  much  more 
to  be  deplored ;  and  far  greater  cause  have  we  to  lament:  the  devil  and  the 
world  persecute  us ;  all  good  fortune  hath  forsaken  us ;  we  are  left  to  the  rage 
of  beggery,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  nastiness,  sickness,  irksomness,  to  continuul 
torment,  labour  and  pain,  to  derision  and  contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  far 
worse  then  any  death :  death  alone  we  desire,  death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it ; 

and  what  shall  we  do?  Quod  male  fers,  asuLesce^  feres  bene accustome 

thyself  to  it,  and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.  Yea,  but  I  may  not,  I  cannot : 
In  me  consumpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo ;  I  am  in  the  eztremitie  of  humane 
adversitie  :  and,  as  a  shadow  leaves  the  bodie  when  the  sun  is  gone,  I  ani 
now  left  and  lost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacet  in  terrd,  non 
habet  unde  cadat :  comfort  thy  self  with  this  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst :  and, 
before  it  be  long,  it  will  either  overcome  thee,  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it 
cannot  endure ;  aut  solvetur,  aut  solve t.  Let  the  devil  himself,  and  all  the 
plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  thee  at  once,  Ne  tu  cede  malis,  sed  contra  au- 
dentiffr  ito :  be  of  good  courage ;  misery  is  vertues  whetstone. 

^  serpens,  sitis,  aidor,  araw, 

Dttlda  virtutl, 

as  Cato  told  his  souldiers  marching  in  the  desarts  of  Libya ;  thirst,  heat, 

•  Vopisciu,  In  AnreUaao.    Sed  si  popolus  fkmellcos  lncdl&  laboret,  nee  anna,  legee»  pndor,  magtstratos, 
coiinsere  valent.  'One  of  the  ricfaeat  men  in  Borne.  ^  Serm.    Qoldam  sunt,  qui  panperes  esse 

vohiat,  ita  at  nihil  illls  dcslt ;  sic  commendant,  nt  nnllam  patlanttir  tnoptam ;  sunt  et  alii  mltcs,  qoamdin 
illcitar  et  agitur  ad  eonim  arbitriam,  ftc.  '  Nemo  paupertatem  commendaret,  nisi  pauper.        •  Prtro. 

Diiu,  Catalec.  »OTld.  •  Orld.  '  Plutarcn.  vit.  Craasi.  *  Lucan.  lib.  ». 
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sands,  ta^peots,  were  pleasant  to  a  vailiant  man;  honourable  enterprises  are 
accompaiiied  with  dangers  and  daminfi^es,  as  experience  erinceth:  they 
will  make  the  rest  of  thy  life  reilish  the  better.     Bat  put  case  they  continue ; 
thou  art  not  so  poor  as  thou  wast  bom ;  and,  as  some  hold,  much  better  to 
be  pittied  then  envied.     But  be  it  so  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected, 
in  pain  of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  enemies  insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad 
as  Job ;  yet  tell  me  (saith  Chrysostome)  was  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater 
eonquerour  ?  surely  Job.     The  "^  devil  had  his  goods :  he  sttte  on  the  muckhil^ 
and  kept  his  good  name ;  he  lost  his  children^  healthy  friends ;  but  he  kept  his 
innocency :  he  lost  his  many  ;  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  Ood^  which  waS 
better  then  any  treasure.     Do  thou  then  as  Job  did^  triumph  as  Job  didy 
^  and  be  not  molested  as  every  fool  is.     Sed  qud  ratiane  potero  ?     How  shall 
this  be  done  ?      Chrysostome  answers,  facile y  si  ccelum  cogitaveris,  with 
great  facility,  if  thou  shalt  but  meditate  on  heaven.     'Hanna  wept  sore,  and, 
troubled  in  mind,  could  not  eat :  but^  why  weepest  thou,  said  Elkanah  her 
husband,  and  why  eatest  tkou  not?  why  is  thine  heart  troubled?  am  not  I 
better  to  thee  then  ten  sons  ?  and  she  was  quiet.     Thou  art  here  vexed  ^  in 
this  world ;  but  say  to  thy  self.  Why  art  thou  troubled,  O  my  soule  ?  Is  not 
€rod  better  to  thee  then  aU  temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the 
world  ?  be  then  pacified.     And  though  thou  beest  now  peradventUre  in  ex- 
treme want,  *  it  may  be  it  is  for  thy  &rther  |^ood,  to  try  thy  patience,  as  it 
did  Jobs,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  life :  trust  m  Grod,  ana  rely  upon  him,  and 
thou  shalt  be  *  crowned  in  the  end.    What's  this  Ufe  td  eternity  ?    The  world 
hath  forsaken  thee  ;  thy  friends  and  fortunes  all  are  gone :  yet  know  this, 
that  the  very  hairs  of  thine  head  are  numbered,  that  God  is  a  spectator  of  all 
thy  miseries ;  he  sees  thy  wron^,  woes,  and  wants :  ^  'tis  his  good  will  and 
pleasure  it  should  be  so  ;  and  he  knows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  then 
thou  thyself     His  providence  is  over  all,  at  all  times ;  he  hath  set  a  guard 
of  angels  over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  (Ps.  17.  8).     Some 
he  dodi  exalt,  prefer,  blesse  with  worldly  riches,  honours,  offices,  and  prefer- 
ments, as  so  many  blistering  stars  he  makes  to  shine  ^boive  the  rest :  some 
he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  theeves,  incursions,  sword,  fire,  and  all 
violent  mischances :  and,  as  the  ^  poet  fiiins  of  that  Lycian  Pandarus,  Lycaons 
son,  when  he  shot  at  Menelaiis  the  Greecian  with  a  strong  arm  and  deadly 
arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her  childs  face  asleep,  turned 
by  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  bubkle  of  his  girdle ;  so  some  ne  solici- 
tously defends,  others  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery, 
he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his  deep,  unsearchable 
and  secret  judgement,  and  all  for  our  good.    The  tyrant  took  the  city ;  (saith 
^Chrysostome)  God  did  not  hinder  itj  led  them  away  captives,  so  Ood 
would  have  it ;  he  bound  them,  God  yielded  to  it :  flung  them  into  the 
furnace,  God  permitted  it :  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it  was  granted :  and  when 
the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  shewed  his  power^  and  the  childrens 
patience :  he  freed  them  :  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  help  *  in  an  instant,  when 
H  seems  to  him  good.     ^Rejoice  not  against  me,  O  my  enemy j  for  though 
I  fall,  I  shall  rise :  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me. 
Remember  all  those  martyrs,  what  they  have  endured,  the  utmc^t  that 
humane  rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what  f^  patience  they  have  born,  with 

«  ■ 

*  An  qmun  taper  flmo  ledlt  Job,  ao  cum  omnia  abttullt  dUbf^ui,  Stc.  iwcaaSt  iiiiirtiM  Sdudam  Deo  Ha- 
bvdt,  omni  tbesaoro  preUoaiorem.  *  Usee  riventoa  aponte  phUoeopbemini,  nec.liMlpientam  affectSbiia  agi- 
tamnr.  ■  1  Sam.  1.8.  r  Jamea  1.2.  Uy  Ivrethren,  count  It  an  ezoeedingjoy*  wheoryoa  tell  Into  (Uvera 
temptaUona.  ■  AflUctio  dat  InteUectum.    Quoa  Dena  diligit,  caatigat,  Dm*  ofitUanm  qnemque  aa* 

mall  Taletudlne  aut  Inctu  affidt.    Seneca.  *  Quam  aordct  nUhi  terra,  qunm  osdom  Intoeor  t  ^  8cf> 

nee.  de  proridcntift,  cap.  2.    Dils  ita  Tlaum }  Dii  meUua  n6nmt  quid  alt  in  comnodnm  meom.  « Horn. 

Iliad.  4.         ^  Horn.  9.    Voluit  urbem  tyrannua  ererteie,  &c.   Dena  noa  prohllmit ;  rolbait  c^ittvoa  ducere, 
non  Irapedivlt ;  Totuit  llgare,  conceaait,  &c.  •Fsal.  113.    De  tenri  inopcm»  de  atcroore  erigit  pau- 

perem.        ' Micah,  8.  7.        b  Preme,  prerae ;  ego  cum  Pfndaro,  iifidwTurros  iifu  &s  ^4x\o%  6irifi  iXfuf 
tmmeraabiUa  sum,  alcut  auber  super  maria  septum  Lipaina. 

2  d2 
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\i^hat  willingness  embraced  it.  Though  he  kill  me^  saith  Job,  /  will  trust  in 
him.  Justus  ^  inexpugnabiliSy  as  Chrysostome  holds,  a  just  man  is  impregnable, 
and  not  to  be  overcome  The  gout  may  hurt  his  hands,  lameness  his  feet,  con- 
vulsions may  torture  his  joynts,  but  not  rectam  tnentem  :  his  soule  is  free. 

' -nempe  pecuft,  rem, 

LectoB»  argentum  tollaa  licet  j  in  manlcis  et 
Compedibua  asevo  teneas  costodc 

J  Take  away  his  mony  ;  his  treasure  is  in  heaven  :  banish  him  his  country  ; 
he  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem :  cast  him  into  bands ;  his 
conscience  is  free:  kill  his  body,  it  shall  rise  again :  he  fights  with  a  shadow 
that  contends  with  an  upright  man  :  he  will  not  be  moved. 

ai  AractuB  Ulabitur  orbis, 
ImpETidum  ferient  ruinie: 

though  heaven  it  self  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be  offended.  He 
is  impenetrable,  as  an  anvile  hard,  as  constant  as  Job.  ^  Ipse  Deus,  simul 
atque  volety  me  solvet,  opinor.  Be  thou  such  a  one;  let  thy  misery  be  what 
it  will,  what  it  can,  with  patience  endure  it ;  thou  mayst  be  restored,  as  he 
was.  Terris  proscriptuSy  ad  ccelum  propera ;  ab  hominibus  desertus,  ad 
Deum  fuge.  The  poor  shall  not  alwayes  be  forgotten ;  the  patient  abiding 
of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ever  (Psal.  10.  18.  ver.  9.)  The  Lord  will 
be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  defence  in  the  time  of  trouble. 

Servufl  EpictetuB,  mutilati  corporis ;  Irus  I  Lame  was  Epictetna,  aod  poor  Inu ; 

Pauper :  at  h»c  inter  cams  erat  Superis.  |  Tet  to  them  both  God  was  propitlona. 

Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  the  famous  traveller,  indured  much  misery ;  yet 
surely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  Deo  caruSy  in  that  he  did  escape  so  many 
dangers ;  God  especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  unto  him.  Modo  in 
egestatCy  tribulationCy  convalle  deplorationis,  Sfc.  Thou  art  now  in  the  vale 
of  misery,  in  poverty,  in  agony,  ^in  temptation:  rest,  eternity,  happiness, 
immortality  shall  be  thy  reward,  as  Chrysostome  pleads,  if  thou  trust  in  Gody 
and  keep  thine  innocency,  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim,  sic  erit  semper ; 
a  good  houre  may  come  upon  a  sudden ;  ™  expect  a  little. 

Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time;  ^futura 
exspectans,  prasentibus  angor ;  whilest  the  grass  grow,  the  horse  starves. 
^.Despair  not,  but  hope  well. 

p  Spera,  Batte:  tibi  melius  lux  crastina  ducet } 
Dum  spiras,  spera 

Chear  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayd.  Spes  alit  agricolas :  he  that  sowes  in 
teares,  shall  reap  in  joy  (Psal.  126.  7). 

si  fortune  me  tourmente, 
Esperanoe  me  cootente : 

hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth ;  hard  beginnings  have  many 
times  prosperous  events ;  and  that  may  happen  at  last,  which  never  was  yet. 
A  desire  accomplished  delights  the  soul,  Prov.  13. 19. 

1  Grata  superveniet,  qua  non  sperabltnr,  horn. 

Which  makes  m'  enjoye  my  joys  long  wish'd  at  last. 
Welcome  that  houre  shall  come  when  hope  is  past : 

a  louring  morning  may  tume  to  a  faire  ailemoone,  ^Nube  solet  pulsd  candi' 
dus  ire  dies.  The  hope  that  is  defer'd,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart;  but^ 
when  (he  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life  (Prov.  13.  12.) :  *suavissimum  est 
voti  compos  fieri,  Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but 
afterwards  most  happy;  and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as^Machiavel  relates 

^  HIc  ure,  hie  seca,  ut  in  ntemum  parcas.    Austin.    Diis  frultur  Iratis:  superat  et  cresdt  mails.    Hu- 
dum  iguis,  F^bridnm  panpertas,  Regnlum  tormenta,  Socratem  venenum  super&re  non  potuit.  *  Hor. 

epist.  18.  Ub.  1.  iHom.  6.    Auferet  pecunias  ?  at  habet  in  coells :  patri&  dejiciet  ?  at  in  coelestem  cM- 

tatem  mittet?   vlncula  i^Jiclet  ?  at  habet  solutam  consdentiam:   corpus  iaterfidet?  at  Iterum  resurget. 
Cum  umbrft  pugnat,  qui  cum  Justo  pugnat.  ^  Leonides.         >  Modo  in  pressure,  in  tentationlbusj  erit 

postea  bonum  tuum  requies,  vtemltas,  immortalitas.  ■  Dabit  Dens  his  quomie  flnem.  •  Seneca. 

•  Nemo  desperet  mellora  lapsus.  p  Theocritus.         PHor.  'Orid.        •Thales,  lib.7.        ^lAb.7, 

Flor.  hist.    Omnium  felidssimus,  et  locupletissimus,  &c.  incarceratus  saspe  adolcscentiam  periculo  mortis 
habuit,  soUcitudiuis  et  dlscrimlnls  plenam,  &c. 
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of  Cosmus  Medices,  that  fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  that  all 
his  youth  was  full  of  perplexity,  danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  yeareswere 
past ;  and  then  upon  a  sudden  the  sun  of  his  honour  brake  out,  as  through  a 
cloud,  Hunniades  was  fetched  out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  third  of  Portugall 
out  of  a  poor  monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings.  Multa  cadunt  inter  calicem 
supremaque  labra :  beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  manythin^  fall  out;  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Nondum  omnium  dierum  soles  occiderunt,  as 
Philippus  said :  all  the  sunnes  are  not  yet  set ;  a  day  may  come  to  make  amends 
for  all.  Though  my  father  and  mother  forsake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather 
mee  up  (Psal.  27.  10).  Waite  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him  (Psal. 
37.  7).  Bee  strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord;  and  he  will  comfort  thee, 
and  give  thee  thine  hearts  desire  (Psal.  27.  vers.  14.)  Sperate,  et  vosmet  rebus 
servate  secundis.  Fret  not  thy  self  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not 
so  well  for  the  present  as  thou  wouldest  be,  not  respited  as  thou  oughtest  to 
be,  by  birth,  place,  worth;  or  that  which  is  a  double  corrosive,  thou  hast  been 
happy,  honourable  and  rich,  art  now  distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a 
buraen  to  the  world,  irksome  to  thy  self  and  others ;  thou  has  lost  all.  Miserum 
estfuisse  felicem,  and,  as  Boethms  cals  it,  infelicissimum  genus  infortunii : 
this  made  Timon  halfe  mad  with  melancholy,  to  think  of  his  former  fortunes  and 
present  misfortunes ;  this  alone  makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent. 
I  confess  it  is  a  great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the  quintessence  of  infelicity 
to  have  been  honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be  endured :  "  security  suc- 
ceeds, and  to  a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate.  The  loss  of  thy  goods  and 
money  is  no  loss ;  ^  thou  hast  lost  them;  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  thee. 
If  thy  money  be  gone,  ^  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter ;  and,  as  Saint  Hierome 
perswades  Rusticus  the  monke,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ,  gold  and  silver 
are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  that  seeks  heaven. 

«Vel  nosln  mareproximain  I  Summi  materiam  mall, 

Gemmas,  et  lapidea,  aunun  et  InntHe,  |         Hittamus,  aceleruin  si  bene  poenitet. 

Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwrack  :  '  he  made  light  of  it : 
fortune  had  done  him  a  good  turne :  opes  d  me,  animum  auferre  non  potest : 
she  can  take  away  my  means,  but  not  my  minde.  He  set  her  at  defiance 
ever  after ;  for  she  could  not  rob  him  that  had  naught  to  lose :  for  he  was 
able  to  contemn  more  then  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  an 
hundred  talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a  present,  because  he  heard 
he  was  a  good  man :  but  Phocion  returned  his  talents  back  again,  with  a 
permit te  me  in  posterum  virum  bonum  esse,  to  be  a  good  man  still ;  let  me 

be  as  I  am :  Non  mi  aurum  posco,  nee  mi  prettum That  Theban  Crates 

flung  of  his  own  accord  his  money  into  the  sea ;  abite,  nummi :  ego  vos  mer- 
gam,  ne  mergaravobis  ;  I  nad  rather  drown  you,  then  you  should  drown  me. 
Can  Stoicks  and  Epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are 
Christians  ?  It  was  mascula  vox  et  prceclara,  a  generous  speech  of  Cotta  in 
*  Sallust,  Many  miseries  have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars 
abroad,  of  which,  by  the  help  of  Ood,  some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have 
repelled,  and  by  mine  own  valour  overcome  :  courage  was  never  wanting  to 
my  designes,  nor  industry  to  my  intents :  prosperity  or  adversity  could  never 
alter  my  disposition.  A  wise  mans  minde,  as  Seneca  holds,  *is  like  the  state 
of  the  world  above  the  moon,  ever  serene.  Come  then  what  can  come,  befall 
what  may  befall,  infractum  invictumque  ^  animum  opponas  : 

■  Letior  luccessit  Mcuritas,  qua  Bimul  cum  dlvitlis  cohabitare  nescit.    Camden.  *  Pecuniam  perdU 

dtstl ;  fortaasis  ilia  te  perderet  manens.    Seneca.  ^  Expeditior  ei  ob  pecunlarum  Jacturam.    Fortuna 


opei  auferre,  non  animum  potest.    Seneca,  ^  Hor.  r  Jubet  me  posthac  fortuna  expedltlus  philo- 

Bopharl.  "In  frag.    Qulrltes,  multa  mlhl  pericula  doml,  mllitie  multa  adversa  ftii're.  quorum  alia  to- 

lenv\f  alia  Dconim  auxilio  repull  et  vlrtute  mea :  nunqnam  animus  negotio  defult,  nee  decretls  labor ;  nnllse 


ret  nee  prosperte  nee  adversae  Ingenium  rautabunt.  ■  Qualii  mundl  status  supra  luiiam,  semper  sere- 

nus.  ''Bona  mens  nullum  trlstioris  fortunoD  recipltlncursum.    Val.  lib.  4.  c.l.    Qui  nil  potest,  sperare, 

desperet  nihil. 
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Bdnu  iiigMilti  ■akiMMas  atotte 
Fortli  appare.    (Hor.  Od.  11.  lib.  2.) 

Hope  and  patience  are  two  soveraigne  remediies  for  aD,  the  surest  reposals,  the 
softest  cushions  to  lean  on  in  adversity ; 

'Dnrum :  Md  Icffau  fit  paHentlA, 
QnWqnId  conlgera  est  neflu. 

If  it  cannot  be  helpe4,  or  amended,  ^  make  the  best  of  it ;  ^necesntati  qui  $e 
accommodate  sapit ;  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  As  at  a  game 
at  tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 

s  Ita  Tlta  eat  hominiun,  quaii  cum  ludaa  tesseria, 
Si  lUud,  quod  maziine  optia  eat  Jactu,  non  cacHt, 
lUud  quod  ceddit  forte,  id  arte  ut  oorrigas : 

if  thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldest,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou 
canst.  Every  thing,  saith  ^  Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held 
by,  the  other  not :  'tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all 
which  Simplicius,  his  commentator,  hath  illustrated  by  many  exampl^); 
and  'tis  in  our  own  power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  our  selves.  Con- 
forme  thy  self  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy 
cloth  :  *  ut  quimuSy  {quod  aiunt)  quandoy  quod  volumuSy  non  licet :  be  con* 
tented  with  thy  lot,  state,  and  calling,  whatsoever  it  is;  and  rest  as  well 
satisfied  with  thy  present  condition  in  ^is  life : 


Eato  quod  ea:  quod  auatalU,  liiie  quemUbet  eeae:     |        Ba  aa  tboa  art  j  and aa  tbev are,  so  let 
Quod  non  ea,  nolia  j  quod  potee  eaee,  Telia.  |        Others  be  still  j  what  is  and  may  be,  coret. 

And  as  he  that  is  J invited  to  a  feast,  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks 
for  no  other,  enjoy  that  thou  hast,  and  aske  no  more  of  God  then  what  he 
thinks  fit  to  bestow  upon  thee.  Non  cuivis  contingit  adire  Corinthum :  we 
may  not  be  all  gentlemen,  all  Catos,  or  Laelii  (as  Tufiy  telleth  us),  all  honour- 
able, illustrious  and  serene,  all  rich :  but,  because  mortall  men  want  many 
things,  ^  therefore  (saith  Theodoret)  hath  God  diversly  distributed  his  gifts, 
wealth  to  one,  shill  to  another,  that  rich  men  might  encourage  and  set  poor 
men  a  v)ork,  poor  men  might  learn  severall  trades  to  the  common  good.  As 
a  peece  of  arras  is  composed  of  severall  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silke,  some 
of  gold,  silver,  crewell  of  divers  colours,  all  to  serve  for  the  exomation  of  the 
whole ;  musick  is  made  of  divers  discords  and  l^eyes,  a  totall  summ  of  many 
smal  numbers ;  so  is  a  common-wealth  of  severall  inequal  trades  and  call- 
ings. '  If  all  should  be  Crcesi  and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equall,  who 
should  till  the  land  ?  as  "^  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied  the  tumultuo^is 
rout  of  Rome,  in  his  elegant  apologue  of  tne  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers. Who  should  build  houses,  make  our  several  stu&  for  raiments  ?  We 
should  all  be  starved  for  company  (as  Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristo- 
phanes Plutus),  and  sue  at  last  to  be  as  we  were  at  first.  And  dierefore  God 
hath  appointed  this  inequality  of  states,  orders,  and  degrees,  a  subordination, 
as  in  aU  other  things.  The  earth  yields  nourishment  to  vegetals,  sensible 
creatures  feed  on  vegetals ;  both  are  substitutes  to  reasonable  souls ;  and  men 
are  subject  amongst  themselves,  and  all  to  higher  powers :  so  God  would  have 
it.  A^  things  then  being  rightly  examined  and  duely  considered  as  they 
ought,  there  is  no  such  cause  of  so  general  discontent ;  tis  not  in  the  matter 
it  self,  but  in  pur  minde,  as  we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  things. 
Nihil  aliud  necessarium,  ut  sis  miser,  (saith  ^  Cardan)  quam  ut  te  miserum 
credos :  let  thy  fortune  be  what  it  will,  *tis  thy  minde  alone  that  makes  thee 
poor  or  rich,  miserable  or  happy.     Vidi  ego  (saith  divine  Seneca)  in  villd 

'  Hor.        •  JGquam  memento  rebus  in  arduis  servare  mentem.  lib.  2.  od.  8.  'Epict.  c.  18.         f  Ter. 

Adel.  act.  4.  sc.  7.  ■•  Unaquseque  res  duas  habet  ansas,  alteram  qua;  teneri,  alteram  quae  non  potest )  In 

manu  nosti4  quam  yolnmus  aodpere.         <Ter.  And^  act.  4.  sc.  6.        i  Epictetus.    Invitatus  ad  conTiTiam, 

....  M        ,^  ...  «...  .         ..«^     ..  ^    pi^yj. 

ut 
Si 

Juls  aratro  tenam  sulcaret  ?  < 
^^,^. .  ^ ^ ^ r !▼. !.  1 .         ■  Ub.  3.  de  cons. 
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kiknri  et  amasnd  mcestoSf  et  medid  solitudine  occupatos  :  non  locus ^  sed  animus f 
Jadt  €td  tranquillitatein  :  I  have  seen  men  miserably  dejected  in  a  pleasant 
villare,  and  some  again,  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease,  in  a  solitary  desart : 
'tb  me  mind,  not  the  place,  causeth  tranquillity,  and  that  gives  true  content. 
I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two  ibr  a  corollary.  Many  rich  men,  I  dare  boldly 
day  it,  that  lye  on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampeiied  every  day,  in  their 
•well  furnished  houses,  live  at  less  hearts  ease,  with  morfs  anguish,  more  bodily 
pain,  and  through  their  intemperance  more  bitter  hours,  then  many  a  prisoner 
or  gaily-slave,  ^(Macenas  in  plumd  mque  vigilat  ac  Regulus  in  dolio)  those 
poor  starved  Hollanders,  whom  p  Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zembia, 
an.  1596,  or  those  height  miserable  Englishmen,  that  were  lately  left  behind, 
to  winter  in  a  stove  in  Greenland  in  77  deg.  of  lat.  1630,  so  pitifully  forsaken, 
and  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  vast  dark  and  desart  place,  to  strive 
and  struggle  with  hunger,  cold,  desperation,  and  death  it  self.  Tis  a  patient 
and  quiet  minde  (I  say  it  again  and  again)  gives  true  peace  and  content.  So, 
for  all  other  things,  they  are  (as  old  **  Chremes  told  us)  as  we  use  them. 

Parentefl,  patriam,  amlcoB,  geniu,  cogn&tos,  dlviUas— 
Btec  perlnde  lunt,  ac  llttna  animus  qui  ea  posaldet  j 
Qui  uU  acit,  el  bona ;  qui  utitur  noa  recte,  mala. 

Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.  ebbe  and  flow  with 
our  conceit ;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  apply 
them  to  our  selves.  Faher  quisque  fortunce  su<s ;  and  in  some  sort  I  may 
truly  say,  prosperity  and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Nenio  Iceditur  nisi 
^  seipso ;  and,  which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgement  and  experience, 
'  every  mans  minde  is  stronger  then  fortune j  and  leads  Kim  to  what  side  he 
will ;  a  cause  to  himself  each  one  is,  of  his  good  or  bad  life.  But  will  we,  or 
nill  we,  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  suppose  a  man  in  the  greatest  extremity, 
'tis  a  fortune  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity  ;  of  two  extremes 
it  is  the  best.  Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plerumque  secundis :  men  in  ^  pros- 
perity forget  God  and  themselves;  they  are  besotted  with  their  wealth,  as 
oirds  with  henbane :  ^  miserable,  if  fortune  forsake  them ;  but  more  miserable, 
if  she  tarry  and  overwhelm  them  :  for,  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
rich,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  for- 
tunes, as  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Heliogabalus  (optimi  imperutores,  nisi  im- 
perdssent)  degenerate  on  a  sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust, 
such  tyrannicall  oppressors,  &c.  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they 
become  monsters,  odious,  harpies,  what  not  ?  cum  iriumphos,  opes,  honores 
adepti  sunt,  ad  voluptatem  et  otium  deinceps  se  convertunt :  'twas  ^  Catos 
note,  they  cannot  contain.     For  that  cause  belike, 


-*  Eatrapelua,  calcuaoae  nocere  Tolebat, 
Vcstimento  dabat  pretiMa :  beatna  enim  jam. 
Cum  pulchrla  tunlds,  sumet  no^a  conslUa  et  spes  j 
Dormiet  in  lucem  j  acorto  poatpooet  honeatum 
Offldum— — 


Eutrapehu,  when  he  would  hurt  a  knave* 

Gave  him  gay  clothes  &  wealth,  to  make  him  brave : 

Becauae,  now  rich,  he  would  quite  change  his 

minde. 
Keep  wborea,  fly  out,  set  hodeaty  behiode. 


On  the  Other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  &c.  both 
bad,  I  confess, 

"*  ut  calceus  olim, 
SI  pede  maiar  erit,  nibverteC;  si  minor,  uret: 

as  a  shoo  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pincheth,  the  other  sets  the  foot  awry ;  sed 
k  malis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hath 
killed  his  ten  thousand :  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred ;  y  hdc  frceno 
indiget,  ilia  solatio :  ilia  fallit,  h<BC  instruit :  the  one  deceives,  the  other 
instructs :  the  one  miserably  happy,  the  other  happily  miserable :  and  there- 
fore many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversity,  and  so  much  com- 

•  Seneca.        »  Vide  laaacnm  Pontanum,  descript.  Amsterdam,  lib.  2.  c.  32.        4  Vide  Ed.  Pelhams  book 
edit.  1(KW.         '  Reautontim.  act.  1.  ac.  2.  *  Epist.  96.    Omni  fortunft  valentlor,  ipse  snimus  In  utram- 

que  partem  res  suaa  dudt,  beataque  ac  miseroe  vltce  sibi  cauasa  est.  *  Fortune,  qnem  niminm  fovet,  stuU 
torn  facit.    Pub.  Mimus.  ■  Seneca,  de  beat.  vlt.  cap.  14.    MIseri,  si  deserantur  ab  eft;  miseriores,  si 

obruantur.       *  Plutarch,  vlt.  ^us.       »  Hor.  epIst.  I.  I.  ep.  18.       >  Hor.        r  BoCth.  2. 
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mend  it  in  their  precepts.  Demetrius,  in  Seneca,  esteemed  it  a  great  infe- 
licity, that  in  his  life  time  he  had  no  misfortune ;  mUerum,  cut  nihil  unquam 
accidisset  adversi.  Adversity  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken ;  and  we  ought 
not,  in  such  cases,  so  much  to  macerate  ourselves :  there  is  no  such  odds  in  po- 
verty and  riches.  To  conclude  in  '  Hieroms  words,  /  will  ask  our  mctgnificoei^ 
that  build  with  marble  y  and  bestow  a  whole  manor  on  a  thred,  wliat  difference 
betwLrt  them  and  Paul  the  ermite^  that  bare  old  man :  they  drink  in  jewels^ 
he  in  his  hand:  he  is  poor^  and  goes  to  heaven;  they  are  rich,  and  go  to  helL 

MEMB.  IV. 
Against  Servitude,  Loss  of  Liberty,  Imprisonment,  Banishment. 

Servitude,  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonment,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  are 
held  to  be :  we  are  slaves  and  servants,  the  best  of  us  all :  as  we  do  reverence 
our  masters,  so  do  our  masters  their  superiours :  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  and 
nobles  are  subordinate  to  kings  :  Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum :  princes 
themselves  are  Gods  servants :  Reges  in  ipsos  imperium  est  Jovis :  they  are 
subject  to  their  own  lawes,  and  as  the  kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slavish 
imprisonment,  to  maintain  their  state  and  greatness,  they  never  come  abroad. 
Alexander  was  a  slave  to  fear,  Ceesar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  mony,  (nihil 
enim  refert,  rerum  sis  servus  an  hominum)  Heliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  their  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their  gold,  cour- 
tiers generally  to  lust  and  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as  Evan- 
gelus  well  discourseth  in  *  Macrobius,  and  ^  Seneca  the  philosopher ;  osst- 
duam  servitutem,  extremam  et  ineluctabilem,  he  calls  it;  a  continual  slaving, 
to  be  so  captivated  by  vices :  and  who  is  free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine  ? 
Satis  est  potens,  Hierom  saith,  qui  servire  non  cogitur.  Thou  carriest  no 
burdens ;  thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge ;  and  thousands  want  that  liberty, 
those  pleasures  which  thou  hast.  Thou  art  not  sick ;  and  what  wouldst  thou 
have  ?  But  nitimur  in  vetitum,  we  must  all  eat  of  tlie  forbidden  fruit.  Were 
we  injoyned  to  go  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  willingly  go  :  but, 
being  barred  of  our  liberty,  this  alone  torments  our  wandring  soul,  that  we 
may  not  go.  A  citizen  oi  ours,  saith  ^  Cardan,  was  60  years  of  age,  and  had 
never  been  forth  of  the  wals  of  the  city  Millan :  the  prince  hearing  of  it, 
commanded  him  not  to  stir  out :  being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  his  life 
he  had  neglected,  he  earnestly  desired ;  and,  being  denied,  dolore  confectus 
mortem  obiit,  he  dyed  for  grief. 

What  I  have  said  of  servitude,  I  say  again  of  imprisonment,  we  are  all  pri- 
soners. ^  What  b  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in  an  iland. 
The  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a  prison,  our  narrow  seas  are  so  many  ditches ; 
and,  when  they  have  compassed  the  globe  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain  go 
see  what  is  done  in  the  moon.  In  *  Muscovy  and  many  other  northern  parts, 
all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  the  year  in  stoves ;  they  dare  not 
peep  out  for  cold.  At  'Aden  in  Arabia,  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  with 
that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  the  night.  What  is  a 
ship  but  a  prison  ?  and  so  many  cities  are  but  as  so  many  hives  of  bees,  ant- 
hils  :  but  tnat  which  thou  abhorrest,  many  seek  :  women  keep  in  all  winter, 
and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  tlieir  beauties;  some  for  love  of  study : 
Demosthenes  shaved  his  beara,  because  he  would  cut  off  all  occasion  of  going 
abroad :  how  many  monks  and  friers,  anchorites,  abandon  the  world !  mona^ 

■  Epist.  lib.  3.  vtt.  Putl.  Eremlt.  LIbet  eos  nunc  Interrogare  qal  domns  mannorlbuji  TCsUnnt,  qui  uno 
fllu  TiUaram  ponunt  pretlo,  huic  lenl  modo  quid  unquam  deralt  ?  Voa  gcmmA  bibitii,  Hie  concavis  manlboa 
naturae  satisredt :  ille  pauper  Paraditum  capit,  vos  avaroa  Gehenna  suaciplct.  ■  Satur.  i.  11.    Alias 

rbidini  servit,  alius  ambitioiil,  omnea  spel,  omnea  tiniori.  **  Nat.  lib.  8.  •  Conaol.  1.  6.  '  O  oeneroac, 
quid  eat  vita  nisi  career  anlml  ?  *  Herbasteln.  '  Vcrtomannus,  navig.  1.  2.  c.  4.  Commercia  in  nuiuU- 
nfs  noctu  bori  secundA,  ob  nimioa  qui  icvlunt  interdlu  aeatua,  cxercent. 
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chus  in  urbe^piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right  use  of  it,  and  mor- 
tifie  thyself,  ^  Where  may  a  man  contemplate  better  then  in  solitariness,  or 
study  more  then  in  quietness  ?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned  all 
their  lives ;  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them,  much 
publick  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  ^^Ptolomeeus,  king  of  Egypt, 
cum,  viribus  attenuatis,  infirmd  valetudine  laboraret,  miro  discendi  studio 
affectus,  8fc,  now  being  taken  with  a  grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  could 
not  stir  abroad,  became  Stratos  scholler,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  him- 
self wholly  to  contemplation  ;  and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds) 
pulcherrimum  regice  opulentuB  monumentum,  Sfc,  to  his  great  honour  built 
that  renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  40000  volumes.  Severinus 
Boethiud  nev^  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of  his 
epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands.  Joseph,  saith  ^Austin,  got  more  credit 
in  prison,  then  when  he  distributed  com,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaohs  house » 
It  bring  many  a  lewd  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandring  rogues  it  settles, 
that  would  otnerwise  have  been  like  raving  tygers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 
Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Omne  solum  forti  patria,  Sfc,  et  patria 
est,  ubicunque  bene  est :  that's  a  mans  country  where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many 
travel  for  pleasure  to  that  city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished : 
and  what  a  part  of  the  citizens  are  strangers  born  in  other  places  ?  J  Inco^ 
lentibus  patria ;  'tis  their  country  that  are  bom  in  it ;  and  they  would  think 
themselves  banished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which 
thou  art  so  loth  to  depart.  Tis  no  disparagement  to  be  a  stranger,  or  sa 
irksome  to  be  an  exile.  ^  The  rain  is  a  stranger  to  the  earth,  rivers  to  the 
sea,  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The*soulisan  alien  to  the  body,  a 
nightingale  to  the  ayre,  a  swallow  in  an  house, and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  an 
elephant  in  Rome,  a  phcenix  in  India  ;  and  such  things  commonly  please  us 
best,  which  are  most  strange^  and  come  farthest  off.  Tliose  old  Hebrews 
esteemed  the  whole  world  Gentiles ;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  them- 
selves ;  our  modem  Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  transalpines  by  way  of  re- 
proach ;  they  scom  thee  and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest.  Tis 
a  childish  humour  to  hone  after  home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others 
seek  ;  to  prefer,  as  base  Islanders  and  Norvegians  do,  their  own  ragged  iland 
before  Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in 
the  north,  saith  ^  Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  live  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by 
the  seaside,  feed  on  fish,  drink  water  :  and  yet  these  base  people  account  them- 
selves slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est  profecto  (as  he 
concludes);  multis  fortuna parcit  in poenam  :  so  it  is,  Fortune  favours  some 
to  live  at  home,  to  their  further  punishment ;  'tis  want  of  judgement.  All 
places  are  distant  from  heaven  alike  ;  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one 
city  as  in  another ;  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes :  friends 
are  every  where  to  him  that  behaves  himself  well ;  and  a  prophet  is  not  es- 
teemed m  his  own  country.  Alexander,  Ceesar,  Trajan,  Adrian,  were  so  many 
land-leapers,  now  in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home;  and  Polus 
Venetus,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  Pinzonus,  Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Americus  Ves- 
putius,  Vascus  Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver  Anort,  Schouten,  got  all  their 
honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But  ypu  say,  such  mens  travel  is  voluntary  ; 
we  are  compelled,  and,  as  malefactors,  must  depart :  yet  know  this  of  ""Plato 
to  be  tme,  ultori  Deo  summa  cura  peregrinus  est :  God  hath  an  especial  care 
of  strangers ;  and,when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall  deserve  better  and 

s  Ubl  verior  contemplatlo  quun  In  BoUtudlne  ?  ubi  atudlum  ioUdiai  quam  In  qulete?  ^  Alex,  ab  Alex, 
gen.  dler.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  'In  Ps.  76.  Non  ita  laudator  Joseph  cum  frumenta  dlitribueret,  ac  quum  car- 
cerem  habltaret.  iBoCtbiua.         ^  Phlloatratui,  In  delidte.    Peregrinl  aunt  Irobres  In  ierrk,  et  fluvli  in 

marl ;  Jupiter  apud  ^gyptos ;  sol  apud  omnea ;  hospes  anlmaln  corpore,  iuacinia  in  al^,  hirundo  In  domo, 
Ganyuiedes  ealo,  &c.  '  lAh.  lA.  cap.  1.    Nuliam  flrugem  habent;  potua  ex  imbre':  et  has  gentea,  si  via. 

rantur,  9cc,  "•  Lib.  b.  de  leglbut.    Cumqiie  cognatia  careat  ef  amlcia,  mi^Jorem  apud  Deoa  et  apud  ho* 

minea  miaericordiain  oieretur. 
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find  more  favour  with  God  and  men.  Besides  the  pleasure  of  peregrination , 
variety  of  objects  will  make  amends ;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tully,  Aristides, 
ThemistocleSy  Theseus,  Codras,  &c.  as  have  been  banished,  will  give  sufficient 
credit  unto  it.     Read  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two  books  of  this  subject. 

MEMB.   V. 

Against  sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise ^  vain  Fear,  ifc. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  are  things  generally  grievous  :  ^  omnium 
qu<B  in  humand  vitd  conttngunt,  luctus  atque  mors  sunt  acerbissima ;  the  most 
austere  and  bitter  accidents  that  can  happen  to  a  man  in  this  life,  t;i  (Bternum 
valedicere,  to  part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends ;  'tis 
ultimum  terribilium,  the  last  and  the  greatest  terrour,  most  irkesome  and 
troublesome  unto  us.  ^Homo  toties  moritury  quoties  amittit  suos.  And 
though  we  hope  for  a  better  life,  etemall  happiness,  after  these  painfull  and 
miserable  dales,  yet  we  cannot  compose  our  selves  willingly  to  dye  ;  the  re? 
membrance  of  it  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortu- 
pate  and  rich :  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  an  horse  at  a  rotten  post. 
Say  what  you  can  of  that  other  world,  with  p  Metessuma  that  Indian  ptmce, 
bonum  est  esse  A2c,  they  had  rather  be  here.  Nay  many  generous  spirits,  itnd 
grave  staid  men  otherwise,  ai^e  so  tender  in  this,  that,  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend,  they  will  cry  out,  roare,  and  tear  their  haire,  lamenting  some  months 
after,  houling,  0  hone,  as  those  Irish  women,  and  <i Greeks,  at  their  graves* 
commit  many  undecent  actions,  and  almost  go  besides  themselves.  My  dear 
father,  my  sweet  husband,  mine  only  brothers  dead !  to  whom  shall  I  make  my 
moan  2  Ome  miserum !  Quis  dahit  in  lacrymas  fontem  ?  ^c.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

'  Sed  toCum  hoc  itadfaun  Incto  fraterna  mihl  mora      I     My  brothen  death  my  atudy  hath  unddne  ; 
AbatuUt ;  hei !  mlsero  frater  adempte  mihi  I         |     Woe*8  me  1  alas !  my  brother  he  ii  gone  ! 

Mezentius  would  not  live  after  his  son  : 

•  Nunc  tIvjOj  nee  adhuc  homines  Incemqne  relinquo ! 
Sed  llnquam 

And  Pompeys  wife  cryed  out  at  the  news  of  her  husbands  death,  Turpe  mori 
post  te  solo  non  posse  dolore,  ^violenta  luctu  et  nescia  iolerandi,  as  "Taci- 
tus of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So,  when  she  heard  her 
son  was  slain,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  countenance  and 
colour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  down  right : 

subltos  misene  calor  ossa  rellqnit ;  I         Erolat  lafelix,  et  femineo  uliilatu. 


Excuaai  manibua  radii,  rerolntaqna  pensa :  |         Scissa  comam 

Another  would  needs  run  upon  the  swords  point  after  Euryalus  departure, 

*  FIffte  me,  si  qua  cat  pietaa,  in  me  omnia  tela 
Coqjicite,  o  Rutuli! 

O  let  me  dye !  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me  !  How  did  Achilles 
take  on  for  Patroclus  depailure  ?  A  black  cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed  him, 
saith  Homer.  Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  put  sack-cloth  about  his  loines,  sorrowed 
for  his  son  a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down 
into  the  g;rave  unto  his  son  (Gen.* 37.  37).  Many  years  after,  the  remembrance 
of  such  friends,  of  such  accidents,  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  hear  of  it, 
though  it  concern  not  our  selves,  but  others.  Scaliger  saith  of  himself,  that  he 
never  read  Socrates  death,  in  Platos  Pheedon,  but  he  wept :  ^Austin  shed  tears 
when  he  read  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But,  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be 
violent,  bitter,  and  seiseth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may 
surely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  For,  what  is  there  in  this  life,  that 
it  should  be  so  dear  unto  us  ?  or  that  we  should  so  much  deplore  the  departure 
of  a  fnend  ?   The  grealtest  pleasures  are  common  society,  to  enjoy  one  anothers 

■  Cardan,  de  consol.  lib.  2.        «  Seneca.        p  Benso.        n  Summo  mane  ululatum  orinntur,  pcLtora  per. 
ncttentes,  &c.  miaerafaiie  apectaculnra  cxhibentes.    Ortelius,  in  GrsciA.  'Catullus.  •Virgil. 

» J^ucan.        •  3  Aniial.        *  Virg.  .Tvn.  *J.       *  Confess.  1.  1. 
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presenoe,  feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brooks,  woods,  hils,  mnsick,  dancing, 
&c.  all  this  is  bat  vanity  and  k)sse  of  time,  as  I  have  sufficiently  declared. 

»d«m  Ubimw,  dvm  wrte,  tugneiita,  pmlUw,      I  Whilst  we  drink,  prank  onr  Mdrci,  with  wcnchM 

Pofldmna,  obicjplt  non  IntcUecto  senectw.  {  Old  ace  upon^s  at  unawares  doth  sally.  [dally. 

As  alehymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have,  to  get  gold,  and  never 
finde  out,  we  lose  and  neelect  eternity,  for  a  little  momentary  pleasure,  which 
we  cannot  enjoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.     We  abhor  death,  pain, 
and  grief,  aJl ;  and  yet  we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us 
from,  but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our  selves  upon  it.   ^  The  lascivious  pre-- 
fers  his  whore  before  his  life,  or  good  estate  ;  an  ungry  man,  his  revenge  ;  a 
parasite y  his  gut ;  ambitious y  honours ;  covetous y  wealth  ;  a  thi^y  his  booty  ; 
a  souldier,  his  spoyle ;  we  abhor  diseaseSy  and  yet  we  pull  them  upon  us.  We 
are  never  better  or  freer  from  cares  then  when  we  sleep ;  and  yet,  which  we  so 
much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetuall  sleep ;  and  why  should  it 
(as  '  Epicurus  argues)  so  much  affright  us  ?  When  we  are,  death  is  not :  but 
when  death  iSy  then  we  are  not :  our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him 
that  lives  best ;  ^  ^tis  a  misery  to  be  bomy  a  pain  to  live,  a  trouble  to  die ; 
death  makes  an  end  of  our  miseries ;  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it.  A  little 
before  ^  Socrates  drank  his  potion  of  cicutay  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens 
cheerfully  farewell,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence :  My 
time  is  now  come  to  be  gone,  I  to  my  death y  you  to  live  on;  but  which  of  these 
is  besty  God  alone  knows.  For  there  is  no  pleasure  here,  but  sorrow  is  annexed 
to  it,  repentance  follows  it.   ^  If  I  feed  liberally^  I  am  likely  sick  or  surfeit ; 
\f  I  live  sparingly y  my  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  allayed :  I  am  well  neither 
full  nor  fasting;  if  Hive  honesty  I  bum  in  lust.;  if  I  take  my  pleasure,  I  tire 
and  starve  my  self,  and  do  injury  to  my  body  and  soul.  ^  Of  so  small  a  quan- 
tity of  mirthy  how  much  sorrow  !  after  so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery  ! 
Tis  both  waies  troublesome  to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and  provide 
my  meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend  me  all  da^  long,  fears  and  suspicions 
all  my  life.  I  am  discontented ;  and  why  should  I  desire  so  much  to  live  ?  But  an 
happy  death  will  make  an  end  of  all  our  woes  and  miseries;  Omnibus  una  meis 
eerta  medela  mulis.    Why  shouldst  thou  not  then  say,  with  old  Simeon,  since 
thou  art  so  well  affected,  Lordy  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ;  or,  with 
Paul,  /  desire  to  be  dissolvedy  a^d  to  be  with  Christ  ?     Beata  morsy  qua  ad 
beatam  vitam  aditum  aperit ;  'tis  a  blessed  houre  that  leads  us  to  a  ^  blessed 
life ;  and  blessed  are  they  that  dye  in  the  Lord.    But  life  is  sweet ;  and  death 
is  not  so  terrible  in  it  self  as  the  concomitants  of  it,  a  loathsome  disease,  pain, 
horrour,  &c.  and  many  times  the  manner  of  it,  to  be  hanged,  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel,  to  be  burned  alive.     ^Servetus  the  heretick,  that  suffered  in 
Geneva,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come 
with  fire  in  his  hand,  homOy  viso  igne,  tarn  korrendum  exclamavity  ut  univer- 
sum  populumperterrefecerity  roared  so  loud,  that  he  terrified  the  people.  An 
^d  Stoick  would  have  scorned  this.    It  troubles  some  to  be  unburied,  or  so : 


•t  non  te  optima  mater 


Thy  gentle  parents  shall  not  borr  thee* 
Amongst  thine  ancestors  entombM  to  be  j 
Bat  finral  fowle  thy  carcass  shall  deroore. 
Or  drowned  corps  hungry  fish  maws  shall  sooore. 


Condet  hnmt,  patrloTe  onerabtt  membra  sepnlcro : 

iiltibas  Unqoere  feris,  et  gmvlte  nenmm 

tJnda  feret,  plscesqne  Impasaralnera  lambent :  „.  

As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I  am 
dead ;  facilisjactura  sepulcri :  I  care  not,  so  long  as  I  feel  it  not :  let  them 
set  mine  head  on  the  pike  of  Tenariffa,  and  my  quarters  in  the  foure  parts  of 
the  world, pascam  licet  in  cruce  corvos :  let  wolves  or  bears  devour^ 

*  Jurenalls.       s  Amator  soortom  TitsB  prvponit,  Ifmcundns  ▼tndlctam,  p^T^*^t  golam*  ambitlosDS  hono- 
rcsy  avarus  opeSf  miles  raplnam.  Air  prmuim ;  morbos  odimus  et  acoosfanos.    Oaid.  ■  Sneea.  Qnom 

nos  snmnsy  mors  non  adest  $  cnm  vero  mors  adest,  torn  noe  non  sumas.  •  Bernard,  c.  8.  med.    Nasd 

misemm,  vivere  poena,  angustla  rood.  ^  Plato,  Apol.  Socnitls.    Scd  jam  hoim  est  hine  aUre,  Ac. 

«  Corned!  ad  satietatem,  gravltas  me  offendlt  j  parchis  edi,  non  est  expletom  nealdfiliiin  j  Teneiens  ddlclaa 
sequor,  hlnc  mortms,  lassitudo,  8cc.  *  Bern.  c.  d.  med.    De  tantUIA  letitiA,  quanta  trisdtia  ^  post  tan« 

tarn  voluptatcm,  quam  gravis  miseria !         •  Est  enim  mors  piorum  Mix  transitus  de  labors  adielHgeilnm, 
de  ezspectatlune  ad  pnemlum.  '  Vatlcanus,  vlt4  ejus.  '  Luc. 
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me : ccelo  tegitur  qui  nan  habet  umam ;  the  canopy  of  heaven  covens 

him  that  hath  no  tomb.  So  likewise  for  our  friends,  why  should  their  de- 
parture so  much  trouble  us  ?  They  are  better,  as  we  hope ;  and  for  what  thea 
dost  thou  lament,  as  those  do,  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time,  (1  Thes.  4.  13) 
thxit  have  no  hope  ?     Tis  fit  there  should  be  some  solemnity, 

^  Sed  wpclire  decet  deflinctum,  pectore  foiti, 
ConstuiteB,  unamqae  diem  fletu  indnlgentes. 

Jobs  friends  said  not  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  daies,  but  let  sorrow  and 
discontent  take  their  course,  themselves  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  When 
Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  thb  poet  insinuate,  but  that 
some  sorrow  is  good  ? 

( Quia  matrem,  nM  mentli  inopt,  In  funcfc  nati 
Flere  vetet  ? 

who  can  blame  a  tender  mother,  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ?  Besides,  as 
J  Plutarch  holds,  *tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament :  indolentia  non  cuivU 
contingit :  it  takes  away  mercy  and  pitty,  not  to  be  sad ;  'tis  a  natural  passion 
to  weep  for  our  friends,  an  irresistible  passion  to  lament  and  grieve.  /  kiiow 
not  howy  (saith  Seneca)  bxit  sometimes  'tis  good  to  be  miserable  in  misery ; 
and  for  the  most  part  all  grief  evacuates  itself  by  teares ; 

— — — *e»t  qmedam  fleraToluptas : 
Ezpletur  lacrymii,  egorlturque,  dolor  ; 

yetf  after  a  dayes  mourning  or  two^  comfort  thy  self  for  thy  heaviness 
(Eccles.  38.  17).  ^ Non  decet  defunctum  ignavo  questu  prosequi:  'twas 
Germanicus  advice  of  old,  that  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our 
passions,  to  be  desperately  sad,  immoderate  grievers,  to  let  them  tyrannize ; 
there's  indolentia  ars,  a  medium  to  be  kept:  we  do  not  (saith  ™ Austin) 
forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  grieve  overmuch.  I  forbid  not  a  man  to  be 
O'Hgry  ;  but  I  ask  for  what  cause  he  is  so  ?  Not  to  be  sad^  but  why  he  is 
sad  ?  not  to  fear,  but  wherefore  is  he  afraid  ?  I  require  a  moderation  as 
well  as  a  just  reason.  '^The  Romans,  and  most  civil  commonwealths,  have 
set  a  time  to  such  solemnities :  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  certain  day ; 
or  if  in  a  family  a  child  be  bom,  a  daughter,  or  a  son  married,  some  state 
or  honour  be  conferred,  a  brother  be  redeemed  from  his  bands,  a  friend  from 
his  enemies,  or  the  like,  they  must  lament  no  more.  And  'tis  fit  it  should 
be  so ;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral  pomp,  complaints,  and  tears  ?  When 
Socrates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollodorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others,  were 
weeping  by  him ;  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what  they  meant :  ^for 
that  very  cause,  he  put  all  the  women  out  of  the  roome ;  upon  which  words 
of  his,  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  from  their  tears.  Lodovicus  Cor** 
tesius,  a  ridi  lawyer  of  Padua  (as  PBernardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  com* 
manded  by  his  last  will,  and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  heir,  that  no  . 
funeral  should  be  kept  for  him,  no  man  should  lament;  but,  as  at  a  wedding, 
musick  and  minstiels  to  be  provided  ;  and,  instead  of  black  mourners,  he  took 
order  ^that  twelve  virgins  clad  in  green  should  carry  him  to  the  church. 
His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he  buried  in  S^  So- 
phies church.  '^Tully  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter  Tulliolas  death 
at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with  some  philoso- 
phical precepts  :  *then  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and  grief  ,  and,  for 
her  reception  into  heaven,  to  be  much  more  joyed  then  before  he  was  troubled 

k  II.  9.  Homer.       <  Orld.       i  Coiuol.  ad  Apollon.    Non  eat  llbertate  nostrA  poiltum  non  dolere ;  raiaerii 
cordiam  abolet,  &c.  ^  Ovid.  4.  Trist.  •  Tacitus,  lib.  4.  "  Lib.  9.  cap.  9.  de  clviUte  Dei.    Non 

qtuero  cum  iraacatur^sed  cur;  non  utrum  alt  trlatla,  aed  unde ;  non  utrum  timeat,  sed  quid  timeat.  ■  Fea- 
tua,  Terbo  Mlnnltur.  Luctnl  diea  Indlcebatur,  cum  liberi  naacantur,  cum  flratcr  abit,  amiciu  ab  hospitc, 
captivua  domum  redeat,  paella  deaponaetnr.  •  Ob  banc  cauasam  mulierea  abl^^am,  ne  talia  facerent. 

Noa,  h»c  audientea,  erubuimua,  et  deatitlmus  k  iacrymia  9  Lib.  I.  ciaaa.  8.  de  claria  JuriaconauUia 

Patavinia.  <  Innuptas  puelliD  amictoe  virldibua  pannia,  &c.  '  Ub.  de  conaol.  •  Prvceptia  philoaophlas 
oonfirmatua  adveraua  omnem  fortunie  vim,  et  tc  conaecrat&  in  coslumque  receptft,  tantil  affectua  letitift 
sum  ac  voluptate.  qiiantam  aniroo  capere  poaaum,  ac  exaultare  plane  mihi  vldeor,  vlctorque  de  omni  dolore 
et  fortune  triumphare. 
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for  her  loss.  If  an  heathen  man  could  so  fortiBe  himself  from  philosophy, 
what  shall  a  Christian  from  divinity  ?  Why  doest  thou  so  macerate  thy  selfe  ? 
'Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first  statute  in  Magna  Ckarta,  an  everlasting 
act  of  parliament,  all  must  ^  die. 

■  Constat  aeteml  poaltamque  l^e  est, 
Ut  constet  genitum  nihil. 

It  cannot  be  revoked :  we  are  all  mortal ;  and  these  all-commanding  gods  and 
princes  die  like  men : 

*  InTolvIt  hnmlle  parlter  et  cdsnm  capnt, 
.£quatque  sommls  Infima. 

O  weak  condition  of  humane  estate  !  Sylvius  exclaims  :  ^  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  18  yeeres  of  youth,  in  the  fiower  of  his  age,  so  potent,  rich,  for- 
tunate, and  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst  so  many  '  phy- 
sicians, now  ready  to  be  ^  married,  in  36  houres  sickned  and  died.  We 
must  so  be  gone  sooner  or  later  all,  and,  as  Calliopius  in  the  comedy  took 
his  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors,  Vos  valete  et  plaudite. — Calliopius 
recensui,  must  we  bid  the  world  farewell,  {Exit  Calliopius)  and,  having  now 
plaid  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone.  Tombs  and  monuments  have  the  like 
fate  :  Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fota  sepulcris ;  kingdomes,  provinces,  towns, 
and  cities,  have  tlieir  periods,  and  aje  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times 
of  Troy,  Mycenae  was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece ;  OracicB  cunctce  imperitabat ; 
but  it,  alas !  and  that  'Assyrian  Nineve,  are  quite  overthrown.  The  like 
fate  hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  Grcecics  con- 
ciliahulumy  the  common  councel-house  of  Greece;  ^and  Babylon,  the 
greatest  city  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and 
rubbish  left.  ^Quid  PandionuB  restant,  nisi  nomen^  Athence?  Thus 
^  Pausanias  complained  in  his  times.  And  where  is  Ti-oy  it  self  now.  Perse* 
polis,  Carthage,  Cyzicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  all  those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syra- 
cuse and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest  towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700000 
inhabitants,  are  now  decayed  :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empedocles,  &c.  of  those 
mighty  numbers  of  people,  only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  remembred  amongst 
the  Scythians ;  the  world  it  self  must  have  an  end,  and  every  part  of  it. 
Caterce  igitururbes  sunt  mor  tales  ^  as  Peter  ^Gillius  concludes  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  h<jec  sane,  ouamdiu  erunt  homi7ies,futura  mihi  videtur  immortalis ;  but 
'tis  not  so ;  nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a  city;  but  it 
and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And,  as  to  a  traveller,  great  mountains  seem 
plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not  discerned  at  all ;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay : 

nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris :  the  names  are  only  left, 

those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  involved  in  perpetual  night. 

*  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  JEgina  toward  Megara,  I 
began  (saith  Servius  Sulpitius,  in  a  consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  Tully)  to  view 
the  country  round  about,  JEgina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Piraeus 
on  the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore^ 
now  prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eyes !  I  began  to  think  with 
myself,  Alcu  !  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted  unth  the  departure  of  a 
friend,  whose  life  is  much  shorter,  ^when  so  many  goodly  cities  lye  buried 
before  us  ?  Remember,  O  Servius,  thou  art  a  man ;  and  with  that  I  was  much 
confirmed,  and  corrected  myself.  Correct  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thy  self 
in  this^  tliat  we  must  necessarily  dye,  and  all  dye,  that  we  shall  rise  again,  as 
Tully  held,  jucundiorque  multo  congressus  noster  futurus,  quam  insuavis  et 
acerbus  digressus,  our  second  meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant,  then  our 
departure  was  grievous. 

*  Ut  lignum  orl  natam,  arlBta  secarl,  bIc  homines  morl.  "  Boiith.  lib.  3,  met.  8.  *  Bo^th.  «  Nic. 
Hensel.  Breslagr.  fol.  47.  *  Twenty  then  present.  r  To  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  seventh 
c^  France.  Obeunt  noctesque  diesque,  &c.  ■  Assyrlorum  r^a  funditns  deleta.  ■  Omnium,  qoot  nn. 
quam  sol  aspexit,  urbinm  maxima.  >>  0?!d.  *  Arcad.  lib.  8.  ^  Prsefkt.  Topogr.  Coostantinop. 

•  Epist.  Tull.  lib.  8.        f  Quum  tot  oppidorum  cadavera  ante  oculos  proJectaJaCfent. 
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I,  but  he  wad  my  most  dear  and  loving  friend^  my  sole  friend : 

s  Quia  deslderlo  sit  pudor  aut  modus 
Tam  carl  capttia  ? 

And  who  can  blame  my  woe  ?  Thou  mayst  be  ashamed,  I  say  with  *>  Seneca^ 
to  confess  it,  in  such  a  ^  tempest  as  this  to  have  but  one  anchor ;  go  seek  an- 
other :  and,  for  his  part,  thou  dost  him  great  injury  to  desire  his  longer  life. 
i  Wilt  thou  have  him  crazed  and  sickly  still,  Uke  a  tired  traveller  that 
comes  weary  to  his  inne,  begin  his  journey  afresh,  or  to  be  freed  from  his 
miseries  ?  Thou  hadst  more  need  rejoice  that  he  is  gone.  Another  complains 
of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  young  wife,  {Nondum  sustulerat  fiavum  Proserpina 
crinem)  such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  gooa  a  wife :  but  she  is 
pow  dead  and  gone,  Lethcsogue  jacet  condita  sarcophago.  I  reply  to  him,  id 
Senecas  words,  if  such  a  woman  at  least  ever  was  to  be  had,  ^  he  did  either 
so  find  or  make  her ;  if  he  found  her^  he  may  as  happily  find  another ;  if  he 
made  her,  as  Critobulus  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  in* 
form  another ;  Et  bona  tam  sequitury  quam  bona  prima  fait :  he  need  not 
dispair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  had.  But  was  she  good  ?  Had  she 
been  so  tryed  peradventure  as  that  Ephesian  widow  in  Petronius,  by  some 
swaggering  souldier,  she  might  not  have  Jield  out.  Many  a  man  would  have 
been  willingly  rid  of  his  :  before  thou  wast  bound ;  now  thou  art  free ;  ^  and 
*tis  but  a  folly  to  love  thy  fetters,  though  they  be  of  gold.  Come  into  a 
third  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  father  sighing  for  a  sonne,  a  pretty  chtlde ; 

■  Impube  pectua,  quale  re\  impla  |  He  now  bras  aaleep, 

MoUiret  Thracum  pectora —  |         Would  make  an  Imploni  'nuacian  weep— 

or  ^ome  fine  daughter  that  dyed  young,  ^Nondum  experta  novi  gaudia  prima 
tori — or  forlorn  son  for  his  deceased  fether.  But  why  ?  Prior  eseiit,  prior 
intravit ;  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  first.  Tu  frustra  pius,  heu,  S^c. 
What?  wouldst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature  altered,  and  him  to  live 
alwayes?  Julius  Ceesar,  Augustus,  Alcibiades,  Gralen,  Aristotle,  lost  their 
fathers  young.  And  why  on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavily  take  the 
death  of  thy  little  son  ? 

•  Mim,  quia  nee  Ihto,  merit&  nee  moite»  peribat, 
Sed  miaer  ante  diem — 

he  died  before  his  time  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the  solstice  of  his  age !  yet 
was  he  not  mortal  ?  Hear  that  divine  p  Epictetus  :  If  thou  covet  thy  wife, 
friends,  children,  should  live  alwayes,  thou  art  a  fool.  He  was  a  fine  child 
indeed,  dignus  Apollineis  lacrymis,  a  sweet,  a  loving,  a  fair,  a  witty  child,  of 
great  hope,  another  Eteoneus,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet,  and  Anstides  the 
rhetorician,  so  much  lament ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  would  have  been 
an  honest  man  ?  He  might  have  proved  a  thief,  a  rog^e,  a  spendtlirift,  a 
disobedient  son,  vexed  and  galled  thee  more  then  all  the  world  beside;  he 
might  have  wrangled  with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eteocles 
and  Polynices,  and  broke  thy  heart :  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another 
Ganymede  in  the  ^  flower  of  his  youth,  as  if  he  had  risen,  saith  Plutarch, 
'from  the  midst  of  a  feast  before  he  was  drunk ;  the  longer  he  had  lived,  the 
worse  he  would  have  been,  and  quo  vita  longior,  (Ambrose  thinks)  culpa  nu- 
merosior,  more  sinfiil,  more  to  answer  he  would  have  had.  If  he  was  naught, 
thou  mayst  be  glad  he  is  eone ;  if  good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  such  a  son.  Or 
art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?  It  may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  are ; 
and,  howsoever  he  spake  thee  fair,  peradventure  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest 

s  Hor.  lib*  I.  Od.  34.  ^  De  remed.  fottnit.  <  Erabeace,  tantA  tempeatatt  quod  ad  nnam  ancfa<iniiii 
atabaa.  J  Vie  aegram,  et  morbldum,  sitfbundum  ?  gande  potivui  quod  bla  mails  llbieratus  ait.  ^  Usorem 
bonam  ant  inyenisti*  ant  aic  feclati ;  ii  inveneria,  aliam  baliere  te  poaae  ex  hoc  IntelUgamoa  *  al  fieceria»baie 
aperea ;  salvua  est  aitlfez.  >  Stulti  eat  (»mpedei,  licet  aureaa,  amaze.  ■  Hor.  ■  Hor.  lib.  1.  Od.  24. 
*^nrg.  4.  iBn.  *  Cap.  19.    Si  id  itodes  ut  uxor,  amldf  liberi  perpetuo  vivant,  ttultus  es.  i  Dcna, 

qooa  dUlglt,  jovenea  raplt.  Menan.  '  Conaol.  ad  Apol.  Apolloniue  flUua  tuua  in  flore  deceaslt,  ante  noe 
id  «tenutatem  digresaua,  tanqnam  i  conrivlo  ablena,  prtusquam  in  errorem  aliqnem  £  temuleDti&  incideret, 
qqalaa  in  long4  lenectA  acddere  solent. 
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that  IcarO'Menippus  heard  at  Jupiters  whispering  place  in  Lucian,  for  his 
Others  death,  because  he  now  kept  him  short,  he  was  to  inherit  much  g^oods, 
and  npiany  fair  manors  after  his  decease.  Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  sup- 
pose tlie  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son  expostumte  with  thee,  as  he  did  in  the 
same  *  Lucian,  Why  dost  thou  lament  my  deaths  or  call  me  miserable  that 
am  much  more  happy  then  thy  self?  what  misfortune  is  befaln  me  ?  Is  it 
because  I  am  not  bald^  crooked^  old,  rotten,  as  thou  art  ?  What  have  I  lost  ? 
some  of  your  good  chear^gay  cloths,  musich,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry 
meetings,  thalami  lubentias,  ^c,  is  that  it?  Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hun- 
ger at  all  then  to  eat :  not  to  thirst  then  to  drink  to  satisfie  thirst :  not  to  be 
cold  then  to  put  on  cloths  to  drive  away  cold  ?  You  had  more  need  rejoyce 
that  I  am  freed  from  diseases,  agues, cares,  anxieties, livor, love, covetousness, 
hatred,  envy,  malice,  that  I  fear  no  more  thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do, 
*  Id  cinerem  et  manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ?  Do  they  concern  us  all,  think 
you,  when  we  are  once  dead  ?  Console  not  others  then  overmuch ;  wish  not  or 
iearthine  own  death.  ^  Stimmum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes  ;  'tis  to  no  purpose. 

Bicetflai  h  vltae  cnunnlfl  fitcilifque  lubensqaey         I     I  left  tbis  irkaome  life  with  all  mine  heart, 
Ne  pejora  IpsA  morte  dehlnc  videam :  [     Leit  worse  then  death  should  liappen  to  my  part. 

^  Cardinal  brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  to  shew  his  willingness  to  dye,  and  taxe  those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart. 
Weep  and  howl  no  more  then ;  His  to  small  purpose :  and,  as  TuUy  adviseth 
us  in  the  like  case,  non  quos  amisimus,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit,  cogitemus : 
think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  While 
the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  fasted  and  wept;  but,  being  now  dead,  why  should 
I  fast  ?  Can  I  bring  him  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him  ;  but  lie  cannot  return  to 
me.  He  that  doth  oUierwise  is  an  intemperate,  a  weak,  a  silly,  and  undiscreet 
man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  oi  intemperance  to  be  conversant  about 
sorrow,  I  am  of  ^  Senecas  mind — he  that  is  wise  is  temperate ;  and  he  that  is 
temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion ;  and  he  that  is  such  a  one,  is  without 
sorrow,  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  '^Thracians  wept  still  when  a  child  was 
bom,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried :  and  so  should  we  ra- 
ther be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  aire  so  happily  freed  from  the  miseries  of 
this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek,  was  so  generally  lamented 
by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  faines  some  god  saying,  Silete,  homines ;  non 
enim  miser  est,  j*c.  be  quiet,  good  folks ;  this  young  man  is  not  so  miserable 
as  you  think ;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron,  sedghriosus  et  senii  ex^ 
pers  heros,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Elysian  fields;  he  now  enjoyes  that  happinesse 
which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears  that  garland  for  which  ye 
contend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  moderate  our  passions  in 
this  behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by  doing  something  else,  think- 
ing of  another  subject.  The  Itahans,  most  part,  sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if 
it  unseasonably  seise  upon  them ;  Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders,  and  Bohe* 
mians  drink  it  down ;  our  countrymen  go  to  playes.  Doe  something  or  other ; 
let  it  not  transpose  diee ;  or,  by  ^ premeditation,  make  such  accidents  fami- 
liar, as  Ulysses,  that  wept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  his  wife,  quodparatus  esset 
animo  obfirmato{Plut,  de  anim,  tranq.) :  accustome  thyself,  and  harden  before 
hand,  by  seeing  other  mens  calamities,  and  applying  them  to  thy  present  estate : 
PrcBvisum,  est  levius,  quodfuit  ante,  malum,  I  will  conclude  with  *  Epictetus, 
If  thou  lovest  a  pot,  remember  'tis  but  a  pot  thou  lovest ;  and  tkou  wilt  not 

•  Torn- 1.  Tract,  de  Inctu.  Quod  me  mortunm  miseram  Tocas,  qui  te  sam  multo  ftUdor?  ant  guid  acerbi 
mlhl  putas  contlglsae  >  an  quia  non  sum  calvus,  senez»  ut  tu,  facie  mgosus,  incujms,  &c.  O  deraaM  1 
quid  tibi  Tldetur  in  vltA  bom?  nlmlmm  amidtias,  ccenas,  &c.  Longe  melius  non  esurire  quam  edere;  non 
sitire,  &G.  Oaude  potins  quod  morboa  et  febres  effugeilm»  angorem  aahni,  &c.  Eyidatoa  quid  jprwiest? 
quid  lacrymie,  &c.  tVirsU.  *Mart.  ^Chytreus,  deliciis  Europae.  *Epist.  85. 

*  Sardiis,  de  miar.  gen.  7  Pnemeditatlone  fkdlem  reddere  quenique  casnm.    Fhitarchaa,  oonsoIatloDe 

adApoUonlum.    Aasnefacere  noa  casibus  debemus.     Tnll.  lib.  8.    Tusculan.  qusest.  'Cap.  8.     SI 

oUam  diiieaa,  memento  te  ollam  diiigere :  non  perturbaberia  eA  confract& :  si  filium  aut  uxorem,  memento 
hominem  a  te  diligl,  ftc. 
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be  troubled  when  *tis  broken  :  if  thou  lovest  a  son  or  wife,  remember  they  are 
mortall ;  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient.  And  for  false  fears  and  all  other 
fortuite  inconveniences,  mischances,  calamities,  to  resist  and  prepare  our 
selves  not  to  faint,  is  best :  *  Stultum  est  timere  quod  vitari  non  potest ;  'tis 
a  folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  discouraged  at  all. 


bNam  quiaqute  trmidiu  pavet  vel  optat, 
iypeom,  locc 
Nectit,  qua  valeat  tra&i,  cmtenam : 


Abjecit  clypeom,  bcoque  motus. 


for  he  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yeelds  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  own 
weapons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself^  and  puis  a  beam  upon  his  own  head. 

MEMB.  VI. 

Against  Envie,  Livor,  Emulattout  Hatred,  Ambition,  Self-love^  and 

all  other  Affections, 

Against  those  other  ^  passions  and  affections,  there  is  no  better  remedy, 
then  (as  mariners,  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  things  necessary  to  resist 
a  tempest)  to  furnish  our  selves  with  philosophical!  and  divine  precepts,  other 
mens  examples  ;  *^  Periculum  ex  aliisfacere,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet :  to  ba- 
lance our  hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpoise 
those  irr^ular  motions  of  en  vie,  livor,  spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  ver- 
tues,  as  we  bend  a  crooked  staffe  another  way ;  to  oppose  '  sufferance  to  la- 
bour, patience  to  reproach,  bounty  to  covetousness,  fortitude  to  pusillanimity, 
meekness  to  anger,  humility  to  pride ;  to  examine  our  selves,  for  what  cause 
we  are  so  much  disquieted,  on  what  ground,  what  occasion,  is  it  just  or  Mned  ? 
and  then  either  to  pacific  our  selves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  object, 
contrary  passion,  or  premeditation.  ^ Meditari  secum  oportet  quopacto  ad- 
versam  eerumnamferat,  pericla,  damna,  exsilia  :  peregre  rediens  semper  co^ 
gitet  aut  filii  peccatum,  aut  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morbumJiluB ;  communia 
esse  hac ;  fieri  posse ;  ut  ne  quid  animo  sit  novum  :  to  make  them  familiar, 
even  all  kinde  of  calamities,  that,  when  they  happen,  they  may  be  lesse  trouble- 
some unto  us  (in  secundis  meditare,  quo  pacto  f eras  adversa),  or  out  of  ma- 
ture judgement  to  avoid  the  effect,  or  disannuU  the  cause,  as  they  do  that  are 
troubled  with  tooth-ach,  pull  them  quite  out. 

s  Ut  Tlyat  castor,  ilbl  testes  amputat  ipse :  I     The  beaver  bites  off  *s  stones  to  sare  the  rest 

Ta  quoqiie,  slqua  nocent,  al^ice,  tutus  eris.        |     Do  thou  the  like  with  th»t  thou  art  opprest. 

Or,  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few  cudgels  how  to 
avoid  an  enemies  blows,  let  us  arm  our  selves  against  all  such  violent  incur- 
sions, which  may  invade  our  minds.  A  little  experience  and  practice  will 
inure  us  to  it;  vetula  vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  haud  capitur ;  an 
old  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken  in  a  snare ;  an  old  souldier  in  the  world,  me 
thinkes,  should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all  fortunes,  encoun- 
ters, and,  with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may  come,  to  make  answer. 


->oon  nlla  labonua. 


No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me  j 
For  I  have  long  before  east  what  may  be. 


O  viigo,  nova  ml  fades,  inopinave,  surgit : 
Omnia  percept,  atque  anlmo  mecum  ante  peregi, 

^non  hoc  prlmum  mea  pectora  vulnus 

Senserunt ;  gravlora  tuU ' 

The  commonwealth  of  *  Venice,  in  their  armory,  have  this  inscription,  Happy 
is  that  citie  which  in  time  of  peace  thinks  of  war,  a  fit  motto  for  every  mans 
private  house:  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  But 
many  times  we  complain,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  cause ;  we  give  way  to 
passions,  we  may  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  nature,  envious, 
(as  he  confessed  to  Zopyrus  the  physiognomer,  accusing  him  of  it)  froward, 

•  Seneca.  ^  BoCth.  lib.  1.  pros.  4.  «  Qui  invidiam  ferre  non  potest,  ferre  contemptum  coffitur. 

<Ter.  Heautont.  •  Epictetus,  c.  14.    Si  labor  objectus  ftierlt  tolerantle,  convlcinm  patientia,  he.  si 

Ita  consueveris,  vltlis  non  obtemperabts.  'Ter.  Phor.  c  Alciat.  Embl.  ^  Virg.  j£n.         '  Nat. 

Chytreus,  delicils  Europs.    Felix  civitas,  que  tempore  pacis  de  bello  cogitat. 
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and  lascivious :  but,  as  he  was  Socrates,  he  did  correct  and  amend  himself 
Thou  art  malicious,  envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious;  yet^ 
as  thou  art  a  Christian,  correct  and  moderate  thyself.  Tis  something,  I  con- 
fesse,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself  contemned,  obscure,  neglected, 
disgraced,  undervalued,  J  left  behind :  some  cannot  endure  it,  no  not  constant 
Lipsius,  a  man  discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his 
words  expresse — ^  coUegas  olim,  quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  intueor,  nvper 
terrtsjilios,  nunc  Mmcenates  etAgrippas  habeo, .  . .  summojam  monte  potitos. 
But  he  was  much  to  blame  for  it :  to  a  wise  staid  man,  this  is  nothing ;  we  can- 
not all  be  honoured  and  rich,  all  Ceesars ;  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present 
state  is  good,  and,  in  some  mens  opinion,  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on, 
get  wealth,  ofHces,  titles,  honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves, 
by  chance,  fraud,  imposture,  simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by 
bribery,  flattery,  and  parasitical!  insinuation,  by  impudence,  and  time-serving : 
let  them  climb  up  to  advancement  in  despite  of  vertue ;  let  them  go  before, 
crosse  me  on  eve/  y  side  ;  '  me  non  offendunt,  modo  non  in  oculos  incurrant, 
(as  he  said,  correcting  his  former  errour)  they  do  not  o£fend  me,  so  long  as 
they  run  not  into  mine  eyes.  I  am  inglorious  and  poor,  compositd  pauperiate^ 
but  I  live  secure  and  quiet :  they  are  dignified,  have  great  means,  pompe  and 
state;  they  are  glorious;  but  what  have  they  with  it?  ^envie^  trouble ^ 
anxiety,  as  much  labour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit,  as  to  get  it 
at  first.  I  am  contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator  h  longinquo,  and  love- 
Neptunum  procul  k  terrd  spectare  furentem :  he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied 
with  his :  but  what  ^gets  he  by  it  ?  to  have  all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches 
seen  ;  not  one  of  a  thousand,  but  he  hath  done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and 
animadversion,  then  commendation  ;  no  better  means  to  help  this  then  to  be 
jfrivate.  Let  them  run,  ride,  strive  as  so  many  fishes  for  a  crum,  scrape, 
climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue,  temporize,  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst 
them,  wealth,  honour,  ^  and  get  what  they  can ;  it  offends  me  not : 

P  me  mea  tellns 
Lare  lecreCo  tatoque  tegat, 

I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes : — ^  Vivo  et  regno  simMl  ista  relinquens. 
I  have  learned,  in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  contented  (Philip. 
1.  1 L) :  come  what  can  come,  I  am  prepared  :  Naveferar  magnd  an  parvd, 
ferar  unus  et  idem  :  I  am  the  same.  1  was  once  so  mad  to  bussell  abroad, 
and  seek  about  for  preferment,  tyre  my  self,  and  trouble  all  my  friends ;  sed 
nihil  labor  lantus  profecit ;  nam  dum  alios  amicorum  mors  avocat,  aliis 
ignotus  sum,  his  invisus ;  alii  large  promittunt ;  intercedunt  illi  mecum  so- 
liciti :  hi  vand  spe  lactant ;  dum  alios  ambio,  hos  capto^  illis  innotesco,  <Btas 
perit,  anni  defluunt,  amici  fatigantur,  ego  deseror,  ct  jam,  mundi  ttesus, 
humanceque  satur  infidelitatis,  acquiesco.  And  so  I  say  still ;  although  I 
may  not  deny,  but  that  I  have  had  some  ^  bountifull  patrons,  and  noble 
benefactors,  ne  sim  interim  inyratus,  and  1  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it, 
I  have  received  some  kindness,  (quod  Deus  illis  benefidum  rependat) 
si  non  pro  votis,  fortasse  pro  meritis,  more  peradventure  then  I  deserve, 
though. not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  then  I  did  expect,  yet  not  of  others 
to  my  desert ;  neither  am  I  ambitious  or  covetous,  all  this  while,  or  a  Suf- 
fenus  to  myself;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or  alteration  shall 
stand.  And  now,  as  a  mired  horse  that  strug^es  at  first  with  all  his  might 
and  main  to  get  out,  but,  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his  beating  will  not 

i  Occupet  extremnm  tcabiea ;  mihl  tnrpe  rellnqui  eat.    Hor.  i^  Lipaliu*  eplst^  qusest.  lib.  I.  ep.  7. 

f  Llpsiui,  epist.  lib.  1.  epist.  7.  ■  Oioria  comitem  habet  invidiam :  pari  oiiem  premjtar  retinendo  ac  acqul- 
raido.  ■  Qaid  allud  ambitioaus  sfbl  parat,  quam  ut  probra  ejua  pateapt?  nemo  TlTens  qui  non  habet  in 

vltA  plura  vituperatione  quam  lande  dlgna ;  hit  mails  non  melius  occunitur,  quam  si  bene  latneris.  •  Et 
omnes  Fama  per  nrbes  garrula  laudet.  i>  Sen.  Her.  Pur.  s  Hor^  <  The  rigbt  honourable  lady  Frwicea 
Countesse  Dowager  of  Exeter.    The  Lord  Berkley. 

2  E 
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serve,  lies  still,  I  have  laboured  in  vain,  rest  satisfied,  and,  if  I  may  usurpe 
that  of  *  Prudentius, 

lavenl  portum.    Spes  et  Foitnna,  valete  t  I    Mine  haven's  found :  Fortune  and  Hone,  adieu  I 

Nil  mihl  Tobiicuin  :  ludite  nunc  alioa.  |    Mock  others  now :  for  I  have  done  witn  you. 

MEMB.  VII. 

Against  Repulse y  Abuses ,  Injuries ^  Contempts ^  Disgraces ^  Contumelies, 

Slanders,  Scoffes,  S;c. 

I  MAT  not  yet  conclude,  or  think  to  appease  passions,  or  quiet  the  minde, 
till  such  time  as  I  have  likewise  removed  some  other  of  their  more  eminent 
and  ordinary  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous  tortures  and  discontents. 
To  divert  all  I  cannot  hope ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  the  chiefest,  is 
that  which  I  aime  at. 

Repulse.]  Repulse  and  disgrace  are  two  main  causes  of  discontent,  but, 
to  an  understanding  man,  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Ceesar  himself  hath 
been  denied ;  ^  and  when  two  stand  equall  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  other 
qualities  ahke,  one  of  necessitie  must  lose.  Why  shouldst  thou  take  it  so 
grievously  ?  It  hath  been  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thy  self  to  deny  others. 
If  every  man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  emperours, 
kings,  princes ;  if  whatsoever  vain  hope  suggests,  unsatiable  appetite  affects, 
our  preposterous  judgement  thinks  fit  were  granted,  we  should  have  another 
chaos  in  an  instant,  a  meer  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  is 
repelled,  that  dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  alwayes  given  by  desert  or 
worth,  but  for  love,  affinitie,  friendship,  affection,  "  great  mens  letters,  or  as 
commonly  they  are  bought  and  sold.  ^  Honours  in  court  are  bestowed,  not 
according  to  mens  vertues  and  good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  observes) ; 
but,  as  every  man  hath  means,  or  more  potent  friends,  so  he  is  preferred. 
With  us  in  France  (^  for  so  their  own  countrey  man  relates)  most  part  the 
matter  is  carried  by  favour  and  grace  ;  he  that  can  get  a  great  man  to  be 
his  mediatour,  runnes  away  with  all  the  preferment.  Indignissimus  pie- 
rumque  prcdfertur,  Vatinius  Catoni,  illaudatus  laudatissimo : 


-flervldominantur:  aaelll 


Omantnr  phaleris  j  dephalerantur  equl. 

An  illiterate  fool  sits  in  a  mans  seat ;  and  the  common  people  hold  him  learned, 
gprave,  and  wise.  One  professeth  (*  Cardan  well  notes)  for  a  thousand 
crownes ;  but  he  deserves  not  ten  ;  when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  can- 
not get  ten.  Salarium  non  dat  multis  salem.  As  good  horses  draw  in  carts, 
as  coaches^  and  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds,  ^principes  non  sunt, 
qui  ob  insignem  virtutem  principatu  digni  sunt;  he  that  is  most  worthy  wants 
imployment ;  he  that  hath  skill  to  be  a  pilot  wants  a  ship ;  and  he  that  could 
govern  a  common- wealth,  a  world  it  self,  a  king  in  conceit,  wants  means  to 
exercise  his  worth,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage.  And  yet  all  this  while 
he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  regno,  though  he  want  a 
kingdome,  '  then  he  that  hath  one,  and  hnows  not  how  to  rule  it.  A  lion 
serves  not  alwayes  his  keeper,  but  oftentimes  the  keeper  the  lion ;  and,  as 
*  Polydore  Virgil  hath  it,  multi  reges,  ut  pupilli,  ob  inscitiam  non  reyunt,sed 
reguntur.  Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a  kingdom  ; 
Perseus  of  Macedon  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the  bare  name  and  title ;  for 

■  Dtetichon  c>)ua  in  mUltem  Christlanum,  i  Greco.  Engraven  on  the  tomb  of  Fr.  Pucdus  the  Florentine, 
In  Raone.  Chytreua,  in  dellciis.  *  Pcdaretus,  in  300  Lacedrnmonlomm  numenun  non  electns,  risit»  gra- 
tulari  ae  dicena  dvitatem  habere  300  cives  ae  mellorea.  ■  Kiaaing  goea  by  Atvoor.  « JEneas  Syl.  de 

miaer.  curial.  Dantur  honorea  in  curila,  non  aecundum  honores  et  v&tutes ;  aed  ut  quiaque  dltior  eat  atque 
potentior,  eo  magla  honoratur.  *  Seselllua,  lib.  2.  de  repub.  Gallorum.  Favore  apud  noa  et  gratlA  plerum- 
que  rea  agitur }  et  qui  commodum  aliquem  nactl  aunt  Interceaiorem,  adltum  fere  nabent  ad  omnet  preefec- 
turaa.  ■  Imperitus  peritl  munua  occupat,  et  aic  apud  vulgua  habetur.    Ille  profltetur  miUe  coronatla, 

cum  nee  decern  mereatur  j  alius  k  dlverso  nuUe  dlgnus,  viz  decern  consequi  potest.  f  Eplst.  dedic.  dla- 

put.    Zenbbeo  Bondemontio,  et  Cosmo  Bucelalo.  ■  Quam  Is  qui  regnat,  et  regnanoi  alt  imperitua. 
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he  could  not  govern  it :  so  great  places  are  often  ill  bestowed ,  worthy  persons 
unrespected.     Many  times  too  the  servants  have  more  means  then  the  masters 
whom  they  serve ;  which  ^  Epictetus  counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient. 
But  who  can  help  it  ?    It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  these  dayes  to  see  a  base  impu- 
dent asse,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insufficient,  to  be  preferred  before  his  betters, 
because  he  can  put  himself  forward,  because  he  looks  big,  can  busle  in  the 
world,  hath  a  fair  outside,  can  temporize,  collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath  good  store 
of  friends  and  mony;  whereas  a  more  discreet,  modest,  and  better  deserving 
man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  repulse.     'Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and 
which  Tiresias  advised  Ulysses  m  the  ^  poet,  Accipe,  qua  ratiane  queas  dites^ 
cerey  |*c.  is  still  in  use ;  lie,  flatter  and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes, 
Ergo  pauper  eris,  then  go  Uke  a  beggar,  as  thou  art.     Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Lipsius,  Budffius,  Cardan,  liv'd  and  died  poor.     Gesner  was  a  silly  old  man, 
baculo  innixusy  amongst  all  those  huffing  cardinals,  swelling  bishops,  that 
flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode  on  foot-clothes.     It  is  not  honesty,  learning, 
worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men,  {the  race  is  not  to  tke  swift y  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong)  but,  as  the  wise  man  said,  ^  chancsy  and  sometimes  a  ridiculous 
chance :  *  casus  plerumque  ridiculus  multos  elevavit,     Tis  fortunes  doings, 
as  they  say,  which  made  Brutus  now  dying  exclaim,  O  misera  ifirtus  !  ergo 
nihil  quam  verba  eras  !  atqui  ego  te  tanquam  rem  exercebam :  sed  tu  servie- 
bas  fortun<£.     Beleeve  it  hereafter,  O  my  friends !     Vertue  serves  fortune. 
Yet  be  not  discouraged  (O  my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I  have  said : 
it  may  be  otherwise;  though  seldom,  I  confesse,  yet  sometimes  it  is.     But, 
to  your  farther  content.  He  tell  you  a  ^tale.    In  Moronic  pia,  or  Moronic  felix, 
I  know  not  whether,  nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  caUiedrall  church,  a  fat 
prebend  fell  void.    The  carcasse  scarce  cold,  many  sutors  were  up  in  an  instant. 
The  first  had  rich  friends,  a  good  purse ;  and  he  was  resolved  to  out-bid  any 
man  before  he  would  lose  it ;  every  man  supposed  he  should  carry  it.     The 
second  was  my  Lord  Bishops  chaplain  (in  whose  gift  it  was) ;  and  he  thought  it 
his  due  to  have  it.     The  third  was  nobly  born ;  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his 
great  parents,  patrons,  and  allies.     The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth ;  he  had 
newly  found  out  strange  mysteries  in  chymistry,  and  other  rare  inventions, 
which  he  would  detect  to  the  publike  good.    The  fifth  was  a  painfull  preacher; 
and  he  was  commended  by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt ;  he  had  all  their 
hands  to  his  certificate.    The  sixth  was  the  prebendaries  son  lately  deceased ; 
his  father  died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a  wife  and  many  poor  children. 
The  seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had 
been  formerly  made  for  the  next  place  in  his  Lordship*s  g^ft.     The  eighth 
pretended  great  losses,  and  what  he  had  suffered  for  the  church,  what  pains 
ne  had  taken  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  besides  he  brought  noble  mens  let- 
ters.    The  ninth  had  married  a  kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for 
him.     The  tenth  was  a  forrain  doctor,  a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means. 
The  eleventh  would  exchange  for  another ;  he  did  not  like  the  formers  site, 
could  not  agree  with  bis  neighbours  and  fellows  upon  any  termes ;  he  would 
be  gone.     Tlie  twelfth  and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a  ri^ht  honest,  civil, 
sober  man,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  pnvate  in  the  uni- 
versitie;  but  he  had  neither  means  nor   mony  to  compasse  it;  besides  he 
hated  all  such  courses  :  he  could  not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any 
friends  to  solicite  his  cause,  and  therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect, 
neither  did  he  hope  for,  or  look  after  it.     The  good  bishop,  amongst  a  jury  of 
competitors,  thus  perplexed,  and  not  yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom 
to  l^stow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord,  meer  motion,  and  bountifull 
nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student,  altogether  unknown  to  him 

^  Mintotri  locapletioFM  sunt  ib  qiiibiu  miniitntur.         *  Hor.  lib.  2.  Sat.  6.        '  SolomoD,  Ecclei.  9. 11, 
•  Sat.  Meoip.        'Tale  quid  eft  apud  Valent.    Andream*  Apolog.  maolp,  6.  apol.  80. 
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but  by  fame ;  and,  to  be  brief,  the  academical  scholar  had  the  prebend  sent 
him  for  a  present.  The  newcs  was  no  sooner  published  abroad,  but  all  good 
students  rejoyced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  though  some  would 
not  beleeve  it;  others,  as  men  amazed,  said  it  was  a  miracle;  but  one 
amongst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and  said,  Nuncjuvat  tandem  studiosum 
esscy  et  Deo  integro  corde  servire.  You  have  heard  my  tale;  but,  alas  !  it  is 
but  a  tale,  a  roeer  fiction ;  'twas  never  so,  never  like  to  be ;  and  so  let  it 
rest.  Well,  be  it  so  then,  they  have  wealth  and  honour,  fortune  and  pre- 
ferment ;  every  man  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scramble  as  he  may,  and  shift 
as  he  can ;  yet  Cardan  comforted  himself  with  this,  s  the  star  Fomahant 
would  make  him  immortally  and  that  ^  after  his  decease  his  books  should  be 
found  in  ladies  studies.     *  Dignum  laude  virum  Musa  vetat  mori. 

But  why  shouldst  thou  take  thy  neglect,  thy  canvas,  so  to  heart  ?  It  may  be 
thou  art  not  fit;  but,  as  a  J  child  that  puts  on  his  fathers  shoes,  hat,  head  piece, 
brestplate,  breeches,  or  holds  his  spear,  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one  or 
wear  the  other ;  so  wouldst  thou  doe  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  magistracy  : 
thou  art  unfit ;  and  what  is  dignity  to  an  unworthy  man^  but  (as  ^  Salvianus 
holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a  swines  snowt  ?  Thou  art  a  brute.  Like  a  bad  actor 
(so  *  Plutarch  compares  such  men)  in  a  tragedy,  {diademafert,  at  vox  non  au- 
ditur)  thou  wouldst  play  a  kings  part,  but  actest  a  clowne,  speakest  like  an  asse. 
*"  Magna  petis,  Phaethon,  et  qucB  non  viribus  istisy  |rc.  As  James  and  John, 
the  sons  of  Zebedy,  did  ask  they  knew  not  what ;  nescis,  temerarie^  nescis ; 
thou  dost,  as  anomer  Sufifenus,  overween  thy  self;  thou  art  wise  in  thine  own 
conceit,  but  in  other  mens  more  mature  judgement  altogether  unfit  to  manage 
such  a  businesse.  Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  then  any  of  thy  rank,  God 
in  his  providence  hath  reserved  thee  for  some  other  fortunes :  sic  Supetis  visum. 
Thou  art  humble,  as  thou  art :  it  may  be,  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  thou 
wouldst  have  forgotten  God  and  thy  self,  insulted  over  others,  contemned  thy 
friends,  **  been  a  block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  demi-god ;  sequiturque  super biaformam : 
°  Merc/brc,  saithChrysostome,  goodmen  do  not  alwayes^nde  grace  and  favour, 
lest  they  should  be  puffed  up  with  turgent  titles,  grmv  insolent  and  proud. 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  ofiensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  they 
think,  veterem  ferendo,  invitant  novam,  by  taking  one,  they  provoke  another: 
but  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion :  for,  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  end 
of  abusing  each  other;  lis  litem  generat ;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  to 
bear,  or  quietly  to  put  it  up.  If  an  asse  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  I 
strike  him  again  ?  and,  when  P  his  wife  Xantippe  stroke  and  misused  him, 
to  some  friends  that  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again,  he  replied  that 
he  would  not  make  them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand  by  and  say  Eia^ 
Socrates !  eia,  Xantippe  !  as  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  more 
by  clapping  of  hands.  Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods,  friends, 
fortunes,  upon  small  quarrels,  and  sometimes  at  other  mens  procurements, 
with  much  vexation  of  spirit  and  anguish  of  minde ;  all  which,  with  good 
advice,  or  mediation  of  friends,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or  if 
patience  had  taken  place.  Patience,  in  such  cases,  is  a  most  soveraign  remedy, 
to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dissemble  it,  to  *>  forget  and  forgive,  '  not  seven,  but 
seventy  times  seven ;  as  often  as  he  repects,  forgive  him ;  Luk.  17.  3.  as  our 
Saviour  enjoyns  us,  stroken,  to  turn  the  other  side :  as  our  •  Apostle  per- 
Bwades  us,  to  recompence  no  man  evill,  but,  as  much  as  is  possible,  to  have 
peace  with  all  men  ;  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap  burning  coales 
upon  our  adversaries  head.     For,  if  you  put  up  wrong,  (as  Chrysostome 

«  SteUa  Fomahant  Immortalitotem  dabit.  »•  Lib.  de  lib.  proorUa.  'Hor.  )  Qui  indult  thoracem 
wt  nleam  fcc.  ^  Lib.  4.  de  guber.  Del.  Quid  est  dlgnitas  indlgno,  nisi  drculus  aureus  in  narfbus  ouis  ? 
'  In  Lysandro  ■  Ovid.  Met.         ■  Maglstratus  virom  Indicat.        •  Ideo  boni  virl  aliquando  gratiam  non 

acdoiunt.  ne'ln  superbiam  elerentur  Tentosltate  Jactantlse,  ne  altltndo  munerls  negligentlorcs  effldat. 
p  Mian.       n  Injuriarum  remedlum  est  obUvlo.       '  Mat.  18.  22.  Mat.  5.  «9.       •  Rom.  12.  17. 
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^  comments)  you  get  the  viciorie ;  he  that  loseth  his  monyj  loseth  not  the  con- 
quest in  this  our  philosophy.  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thy  self  unto 
him  first ;  yeeld  to  him.  Durum  et  durum  nonfaciunt  murum,  as  the  diverb 
is ;  two  refractory  spirits  will  never  agree ;  the  onely  means  to  overcome,  is  to 
relent;  obsequio vinces.  Euclide  (in  Plutarch),  when  his  brother  had  angred 
him,  swore  he  would  be  revenged ;  but  he  gently  replied,  "  Let  me  not  live,  if 
I  do  not  make  thee  to  love  me  again  ;  upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified. 

*  FlecUtur  obMonio  cnrratot  ab  wbore  ramnt :       I     A  branch,  if  eully  bendedp  yeeldfl  to  thee  : 
FranglB,  si  ^nies  ezpciiare  tiuw.  |     Pul  hard,  it  breaks :  the  difference  you  see. 

The  noble  family  of  the  Column i  in  Rome,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city 
by  that  furious  Alexander  the  sixt,  gave  the  bending  branch  therefore  as  an 
impresse,  with  this  motto,  Flecti  potest,  frangi  non  potest,  to  signifie  that  he 
might  break  them  by  force,,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop ;  for  they  fled,  in 
the  midst  of  their  hard  usage,  to  the  kingdome  of  Naples,  and  were  honour- 
ably entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  according  to  their  calling.  Gentle- 
ness in  this  case  might  have  done  much  more ;  and,  let  thine  adversary  be 
never  so  perverse,  it  may  be  by  that  means  thou  mayst  win  him  ;  "^favore  et 
benevolentid  etiam  immanis  animus  mansuescit ;  soft  words  pacific  wrath, 
and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome :  'a  generous  lion  will  not  hurt 
a  beast  that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is  in- 
festus  in/estis,  a  terrour  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make 
resistance.  It  was  the  symbole  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  he 
was  not  mistaken  in  it ;  for 

7  Quo  qnlsque  est  mi^or,  magls  est  placabllls  Inti  I  A  greater  man  Is  soonest  pad6ed, 

£t  faciles  motns  mens  generosa  capit.  |  A  noble  spirit  qnickly  satSsfied. 

It  is  reported  by  '  Gualter  Mapes  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  (who  lived 
400  yeers  since)  that  king  Edward  senior,  and  Leolin  prince  of  Wales,  being 
at  an  interview  neer  Aust  upon  Severn  in  Glocestershire,  and  the  prince  sent 
for,  refused  to  come  to  the  king,  he  would  needs  goeover  to  him:  wnich Leolin 
perceiving,  *  went  up  to  the  armes  in  water,  and  imhracing  his  boat,  would 
have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his  humility  and  wis- 
dom had  triumphed  over  his  pride  and  folly  ;  and  thereupon  was  reconciled 
unto  him,  and  did  his  homage.  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up ;  if 
thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine,  an  imitator  of  Christ,  i^for  he  was 
reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no  revenge)  thou  wilt  pray  for 
thine  enemies,  ^  and  blesse  them  that  persecute  thee ;  be  patient,  meek, humble, 
&c.  An  honest  man  will  not  offer  thee  injury ;  probus  non  vult ;  if  he  were  a 
brangling  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do ;  where  is  least  heart,  is  most  tongue ; 
quo  quisque  stultior,  eo  magis  insolescit,  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still  the  more 
insolent.  ^  Doe  not  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  If  he  be  thy  supe- 
Hour,  ^  bear  it  by  all  means ;  grieve  not  at  it ;  let  him  take  his  course. 
Anytus  and  Melitus  ^may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt  me — as  that  generous 
Socrates  made  answer  in  like  case.  Mens  immota  manet :  though  the  body 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses,  broken  on  the  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs, 
the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.  Tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  great  men  to  vilifie 
and  insult,  oppress,  injure,  tyrannise,  to  take  what  liberty  they  list ;  and  who 
dare  speak  against  ?  Miserum  est  ab  eo  Itsdi,  a  quo  non  possis  queri,  a  mi- 
serable thing  *tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from  whom  is  no  appeal :  s  and  not 
safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a  man  at  his  pleasure, 

*  Si  toleraa  i^ioriam,  victor  eradis ;  qui  enim  pecuniis  priTatus  est,  non  est  priratus  victorii  In  hac  phi- 
]o«ophl&.         ■  Dispeream,  nisi  te  ultus  taero :  diapeream,  nisi  ut  me  deinceps  ames  effecero.  *  Joach. 

Camerarius,  Embl.  21.  cent.  1.  *  Hellodorus.  *  ReipsA  repen  nihH  esse  homlnl  melius  (kd- 

litate  et  demenllft.    Ter.  Adelph.  r  Orid.  ■  Camden,  in  Glouc.  •  Usque  ad  pectus  in- 

gressus  est  aquam,  et  cymbam  amplectens,  saptentisslme  rex,  alt,  tua  humilitas  meam  Tidt  superblam,  et 
aaplentla  trlnmphavit  ineptiam  j  collum  ascende  quod  contra  te  fatnna  erexl,  intrabls  tcrram,  quam  hodie 
fedt  tuam  benlgnitas,  &c.  ^  Chrysostome.    Contumellls  affectus  est,  et  eas  pertulit }  opprobrlls, 

nee  ultus  est ;  rerberibus  ctfsus,  nee  vlcem  reddidit.  <  Rom.  12.  14.  *  Pro.  •  Contend  not 

with  a  greater  man.    Pro.  *  Oeddere  possunt.  f  Non  facile  aut  tutum  in  enm  scribere,  qui  potest 

proscrlberc* 
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which  Asinius  Pollio  was  ware  of^  when  Octavianus  provoked  hhn.  Tis  hard, 
I  confesse,  to  be  so  injured ;  one  of  Chilos  three  difficult  things — ^  to  keep 
counsell,  spend  his  time  welly  put  up  injuries  :  but  be  thou  patient,  and  leave 
revenge  unto  the  Lord.  '  Vengeance  is  mine^  and  I  mil  repay ,  saith  the  Lord, 
I  know y  the  £ord  (saith  J  David)  will  avenge  the  afflicted,  and  judge  the  poor. 
No  man  (as  ^  Plato  farther  addes)  can  so  severely  punish  his  adversary y  as 
Godwin  such  as  oppresse  miserable  men. 

>  Itenim  ille  rem  jodicatam  jndicat, 
Mi^oreque  nralcCA  malctat. 

If  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  be  so  ;  if 
thou  beleevest  the  one,  beleeve  the  other :  erit,  erity  it  shall  be  so.  Nemesis 
comes  after,  sero  sed  serio :  stay  but  a  little ;  and  thou  shalt  see  Qods  just 
judgement  overtake  him. 

■*Baro  BBteoedentem  soelestiim 
Dcsemlt  pede  pcnui  claudo. 

Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agag,  1  Sam.  15.  33  :  thy  sword 
hath  made  many  women  childlesse  ;  so  shall  thy  mother  he  childlesse  amongst 
other  women.  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  they  have  done  to  others.  Con- 
radinus,  that  brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well  prepared  army  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles,  and  put  to  death  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth  :  a  little  after  {ultionem  Conradini  mortis,  Pandulphus 
Collinutius,  Hist.  Neap,  lib,  5.  calls  it,)  king  Charles  his  own  sonne,  with  200 
nobles,  was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this  only,  but 
in  all  other  offences,  quo  quisquepeccaty  in  eopunietur,  '^they  shall  be  punished 
in  the  same  kinde,  in  the  same  part,  like  nature ;  eye,  with  or  in  the  eye,  head, 
with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with  effects  of  lust :  let 
them  march  on  with  ensignes  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on,  trumpets  sound 
taratantaray  let  tliem  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  of  countries,  murder  infants, 
deflower  virgins,  destroy,  bum,  persecute,  and  tyrannize ;  they  shall  be  fully 
rewarded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and  that  to  their  desert. 

•  Ad  generum  Cereri>  sine  cede  et  sangnine  paud    I  Few  tyraots  In  their  beds  do  die, 

Descendnnt  reges  et  slccA  moite  tyranni.  t  B°t  itab'd  or  malm'd  to  hell  they  hie. 

Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrument  of  Gods  justice  to 
punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a  crocodile.  They 
shall  be  recompenced  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Haman  was 
hanged  on  the  gallowes  he  provided  for  Mordochy  ;  they  shall  have  sorrow  of 
hearty  and  be  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven  y  Thre,  3.  64,  65 y  66. 
Only  be  thou  patient :  ^mncit,  qui  patitur:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  be 
crowned.  Yea  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  do  this ;  flesh  and  blood  may  not 
abide  it :  *Tis  grave  /  grave  !  No  (Chrysostome  replies)  no»  est  grave, 
o  homo  J  'tis  not  so  grievous ;  ^  neither  had  God  commanded  ity  if  it  had 
been  so  difficult.  But  how  shall  it  be  done?  Easily ,  as  he  followes  it,  if 
thou  shalt  look  to  heaven y  behold  the  beauty  of  ity  and  what  God  hath  pro- 
mised to  them  that  put  up  injuries.  But,  if  thou  resist  and  go  about  vim  vi 
repellere,  as  the  custome  of  the  world  is,  to  right  thy  self,  or  hast  given 
just  cause  of  offence,  *tis  no  injury  then,  but  a  condign  punishment ;  thou 
hast  deserved  as  much ;  d  te  principium  :  in  te  recidit  crimen,  quod  d  te  fuit ; 
peccdstij  quiescCy  as  Ambrose  expostulates  with  Cain,  lib,  3.  de  Abel  et  Cain. 
^  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  his  exile,  was  made  stand  without  dore ;  patienter 
ferendum  ;  fortasse  nos  tale  quid  fecimus,  quum  in  honore  essemus ;  he 
wisely  put  it  up,  and  laid  the  fault  where  it  was,  on  his  own  pride  and  scorn, 

^  Aivana  tacere,  otium  recte  coUocarCf  iqjuriam  pone  ferre,  difBdUimnm.  '  Rom.  13.  J  Pm.  140. 

12.  ^  Nullut  tam  severe  inimicnm  snum  nkisd  potest,  quam  Deua  solet  roiseronim  oppreasorea. 

■  Arctunu,  in  Plant.  ■  Hor.  8.  od.  2.  ■  Wiad.  11. 6.  •  Juvenal.  i*  Apud  Chrletianos,  non 

qni  patitur,  eed  qui  fhdt  l^juriam,  miser  est.    T^eo.  ser.  i  Neqne  pnecepisset  Deus,  si  grave  fUiaaet ; 

sed  quA  ratlone  potero?  fkdle,  si  coelom  suspexeris,  et  ^oi  puldirituduiem,  et  quod  poUlcetur  Deua»  &c. 
'Vakr.Ub.4.  cap.$. 
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which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly  shewed  others.  'Tis  •Tullies  axiome 
— ferre  ea  molesiissitne  homines  non  debent,  qua  ipsorum  culpd  contractu 
sunt ;  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is ;  they  may  thank  themselves :  for 
he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again ;  habet  et  musca  splenem, 
et  formica  sua  bilis  inest ;  the  least  fly  hath  a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a 
sting.  ^An  asse  overwhelmed  a  thisselwarps  nest;  the  little  bird  pecked 
his  gauFd  back  in  revenge ;  and  the  humble  bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the 
eagles  eggs  out  of  Jupiters  lap.  Brasidas  (in  Plutarch)  put  his  hand  into  a 
mouse  nest,  and  hurt  her  young  ones;  she  bit  him  by  the  finger:  ^I  see 
now  (saith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  that  will  not  be  revenged, 
'Tis  lex  talionis,  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do.  If  thou  wilt  live 
quietly  thyself,  ^do  no  wrong  to  others ;  if  any  be  done  thee,  put  it  up,  with 
patience  endure  it.  For  "^this  is  thankworthy ,  saith  our  Apostle,  if  a  man, 
Jot  conscience  towards  God,  endure  grief  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved ; 
for  wliat  praise  is  it,  if,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it 
patiently  ?  but  if  when  you  do  well,  ye  suffer  wrong,  and  take  it  patiently, 
there  is  thanks  with  God :  for  hereunto  verily  we  are  called.  Qui  mala 
non  fert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est  per  impatientiam  quod  bonus  non  est :  he  that 
cannot  bear  injuries  witnesseth  against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,  as 
'Gregory  holds.  *Tis  the  nature  of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the 
property  of  honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them,  Improbitas  nullo  fiecHtur 
obsequio.  The  wolf  in  the  ^  emblem  sucked  the  goat  (so  theshepheard  would 
have  it) :  'but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  wolfs  nature :  a  knave  will  be  a  knave. 
Injury  is,  on  the  other  side,  a  good  mans  foot-boy,  his  fidus  Achates,  and, 
as  a  lackey,  follows  him  wheresoever  he  goes.  Besides,  misera  est  fortuna, 
qu<B  caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate,  that  wants  enemies  :  *it  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more  patience  to  be  endured. 
Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato,  of  whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable 
elogium,  bene  fecit,  quod  aliter  facere  non  potuit,  was  ^50  times  endited 
and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens ;  and,  as  *^  Ammianus  well  hath  it,  quis 
erit  innocens,  si  clam  vel  palam  accusdsse  sufficiat  ?  if  it  be  sufficient  to 
accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  privat,  who  shall  be  free  ?  If  there  were  no 
other  respect  then  that  of  Christianity,  religion,  and  the  like,  to  induce  men 
to  be  long  suffering  and  patient,  yet  me  thinks  the  nature  of  injury  it  self  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them  quiet :  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,  discontents, 
anguish,  losse,  dangers,  that  attend  upon  it,  might  restrain  the  calamities 
of  contention  :  for,  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters,  the  gains  go  to  the  box, 
so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend ;  the  lawyers  get  all ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
would  consider  of  it,  aliena  pericula  cautos,  other  mens  misfortunes  in 
this  kind,  and  common  experience,  might  detain  them.  ^The  more  they 
contend,  the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes;  and  the  catas- 
trophe is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragons  conflict  in 
Pliny;*  the  dragon  got  under  the  elephants  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so 
long,  till  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall; 
so  both  were  ruin'd.  Tis  an  hydras  head,  contention  ;  the  more  they  strive, 
the  more  they  may ;  and — as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a 
scurvy  face  in  it,  brake  it  in  pieces ;  but,  for  that  one,  he  saw  many  more 
as  bad  in  a  moment — for  one  injury  done  they  provoke  another  cumfoenore, 
and  twenty  enemies  for  one.  Noli  irritare  crabrones ;  oppose  not  thyself 
to  a  multitude :  but,  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong,  wisely  consider  of  it ;  and, 

•  Ep.  ad  Q.  tnt.  *  Camerariug,  emb.  75.  cen.  2.  *  Papn  I  inqult :  nullum  animal  tam  pusllhun 

quod  non  cupiat  ulcisd.       *  Quod  tlbl  fieri  non  vis,  alteri  ne  feceria.       *  1  Pet.  3.       >  Siquldem  malorum 
proprinm  eat  inferre  damna,  et  bonoram  pediaaequa  est  li\)iuria.  J  Aldat  emb.  ■  Naturam  eipellaa 

tmck  licet,  usque  recnrret.  *  By  many  indignities,  we  come  to  dignities.    Tlbl  suttjicito  quae  fiunt  aUIa» 

Airtum,  oonylcia,  &c.  et  in  ils  in  te  admlssls  non  ezcandeaces.    Epictetua.  ^  Platarch.    Quinquagiea 

Catoni  dies  dicta  ab  iniroida.       *  Lib.  18.       *  Hoc  sdo  pro  certo,  quod,  al  cum  atercore  ccrto,  Vinco  sen 
vtncor,  semper  ego  maculor.       •  Lib.  8.  cap.  3. 
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if  thou  canst  possibly,  compose  thy  self  with  patience  to  bear  it     This  is  the 
safest  course ;  and  thou  shalt  find  greatest  ease  to  be  quiet. 

*'I  say  the  same  of  scoffs,  slanders,  contumelies,  obloquies,  defamations, 
detractions,  pasquilling  libels,  and  the  like,  which  may  tend  any  way  to 
our  disgrace:  'tis  but  opinion:  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  pa- 
tience digest  them,  they  would  reflect  disgrace  on  them  that  offered  them 
at  first.  sA  wise  citizen,  I  know  not  whence,  had  a  scold  to  his  wife :  when 
she  brawled,  he  plaid  on  his  drum,  and  by  that  means  madded  her  more,  be- 
cause she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Diogenes  in  a  crowd,  when  one 
called  him  back,  and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  him  to  scorn,  EgOy  iu' 
quit,  nan  rideor,  took  no  notice  of  it.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  the  stage 
by  Aristophanes,  and  misused  to  his  face :  but  he  laughed,  as  if  it  concerned 
him  not :  and,  as  ^lian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  or 
fortune  befel  him,  going  in  or  coming  out,  Socrates  still  kept  the  same  coun- 
tenance :  Even  so  should  a  Christian  souldier  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him, 
per  infamiam  et  bonamfamam  grassari  adimmortalitatem ;  march  on  through 
good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality,  '^not  be  moved  :  for  honesty  is  a  suffi- 
cient reward ;  probitas  sibi  prcemium  ;  and  in  our  times  the  sole  recompence 
to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but  naughtiness  will  punish  itself  at  last :  ^Improhis 
ipsa  neguitia  tuppliciumy  as  the  diverbe  is, 

Qui  bene  fecerant,  illl  sua  fiuta  sequentor :  I        They  that  do  wdl,  shall  hate  reward  at  last ; 

Qui  male  fecerunt,  fiacta  sequentur  eoa.  |         But  they  that  111,  shall  suffer  for  that's  past. 

Yea,  but  I  am  ashamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  exploded  :  my 
notorious  crimes  and  villanies  are  come  to  light,  {deprendi  miserum  est) 
my  filthy  lust,  abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open ;  my  good  name's 
lost ;  my  fortune's  gone ;  I  nave  been  stigmatized,  whipt  at  post,  arraigned 
and  condemned ;  I  am  a  common  obloquy ;  I  have  lost  my  ears ;  odious,  exe- 
crable, abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content ;  'tis  but  a  nine  dayes  wonder ; 
and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  passion  another,  one  cloud  another, 
one  rumour  is  expelled  by  another ;  every  day  almost,  comes  new  news  unto  our 
ears,  as  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  i'th'  aire,  monsters  bom,  pro- 
digies, how  the  Turks  were  overthrown  in  Persia,  an  earth-quake  in  Helvetia, 
Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a  great  plague  in  Con- 
stantinople, a  fire  at  Prage,  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made  a  lord,  a 
bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  prest  to  death, for  some  murder,  treason,  rape, 
theft,  oppression ;  all  which  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a  kind  of  admiration,  detes- 
tation, consternation ;  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in  silence  :  thy  father's 
dead,  thy  brother  rob'd,  wife  runs  mad,  neighbour  hath  kild  himselfe;  'tis  heavy, 
gastly,  fearful  newes  at  first, in  every  ma'hs  mouth,  table  talk;  but,  afler  a  while, 
who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It  will  be  so  with  thee  and  thine  offence  :  it 
will  be  forgotten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  trea- 
son, &c.  thou  art  not  the  first  offender,  nor  shalt  thou  be  the  last ;  'tis  no  won- 
der ;  every  houre  such  malefactors  are  called  in  question ;  nothing  so  common, 
Quocunque  in  papula ,  quocunque  sub  axe.  Comfort  thy  self;  thou  art  not  the 
sole  man.  If  he  that  were  guiltless  himself  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee, 
and  he  alone  should  accuse  thee  that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners, 
how  many  accusers,  wouldst  thou  have  ?  If  every  mans  sinnes  were  written  in 
his  fore-head,  and  secret  faults  known,  how  many  thousands  would  parallel,  if 
not  exceed,  thine  offence  ?  It  may  be,  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jury 
that  condemned  thee,  the  spectators  that  gazed  on  thee,  deserved  much 
more,  and  were  farre  more  guilty  then  thou  thy  self.  But  it  is  thine  infe- 
licity to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public  example  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror  to 

'Obloquutns  est,  probnimqMe  Mbi  intnlit  quisplam?  sire  vera  is  dixerlt,  sive  falsa,  mazimain  tfbi  coronam 
tezueiis,  si  mansoete  conWdum  toleris.  i  Chrys.  In  6.  cap.  ad  Rom.  ser.  10.  ^  TuUlua,  epfst.  Dola. 
belbe.    Tq  fortl  sis  aalmo ;  et  t«a  moderatio,  constantla,  eorum  influnet  li^uriam.  '  BoCthlus,  consol. 

lib.  4.  pros.  S. 
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the  rest :  yet,  should  every  man  hare  his  desert,  thou  wouldest  peradventure  be 
a  saint  in  comparison ;  vexat  censura  columbas ;  poor  souls  are  punished ;  the 
great  ones  do  twenty  thousand  times  worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  of. 

Non  rete  acdpltri  tendltar,  neque  milvio,        [tar.  |  The  net's  not  laid  for  kite*  or  birds  of  prey  \ 


Qui  male  faciunt  nobia :  ilUa,  qui  nil  faciunt,  tendi-  |  But  for  the  harmleaa  still  our  gins  we  lay. 

Be  not  dismaid  then ;  humanum  est  errare ;  we  are  all  sinners,  daily  and 
hourely  subject  to  temptations ;  the  best  of  us  is  an  hypocrite,  a  grievous  of- 
fender in  God*s  sight,  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  &c.  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we 
commit !  Shall  I  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  ameuds  by  the 
sequel  of  thy  Ufe,  for  that  foul  offence  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover  thy  credit 
bv  some  noble  exploit,  as  Themistocles  did ;  for  he  was  a  most  deboshed  and 
vitious  youth;  sedjuventce  maculas praclarisfactis  delevit, hut  made  the  world 
amends  by  brave  exploits :  at  last  become  a  new  man,  and  seek  to  be  reformed. 
.  He  that  runs  away  in  a  battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight  again ;  and  he 
that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he  did  before :  J  Nemo  desperet 
meliora  lapsus :  a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an  honest  man ; 
be  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  received  again  with 
all  mens  favours,  and  singular  applause ;  so  TuUy  was  in  Rome,  Alcibiades  in 
Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quod  Jit  y  infectum  non  potest 
esse,  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled;  trouble  not  thy  selfe,  vexe  and  grieve 
thy  self  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c.  No  better  way,  then  to  neglect, 
contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning  of  it :  Deesse  robur 
arguit  dicacitas :  if  thou  be  guiltless,  it  concerns  thee  not : 

^  Irrita  vanlloquce  quid  curas  spicula  linguae  ? 
Latrantem  curatne  alta  Diana  canem  ? 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  They  detract,  scofFe,  and  raile 
(saith  one),  *and  bark  at  me  on  every  side;  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog 
sometimes  given  to  Alexander  for  a  present,  vindico  me  ab  illis  solo  contemptu ; 
I  lie  still,  and  sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  ^Expers  terroris 
Achilles,  armatvs — as  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  virtute  med  me  involvo,  °or  an 
urchin  round,  nil  moror  ictus ;  ^a  lizard  in  camomile,  I  decline  their  fiiry  and 
am  safe. 

Integritaa  ▼irtrnqne,  suo  munlmlne  tuta,  I     Vertue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence, 

Non  patet  adrerasD  morslbus  invidis.  |     Care  not  for  envy  or  what  comes  trom  thence. 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoffe,  and  slander ;  sapiens  contumelid  non  afficitur,  a 
wise  man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because  he  knows,  contra  sycophantm 
'  morsum  non  est  remedium,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise, 
grave,  prudent,  holy,  good  men,  divine,  all  are  so  served  alike,  p  O  Jane  !  h 
tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit  ?  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiters  gardians, 
may  not  help  in  this  case ;  they  cannot  protect.  Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a 
Corath,  David  a  Shimei ;  God  himself  is  blasphemed  :  nondum  fetix  es,  si  te 
nondum  turba  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  ^Regium  est^ 
cum  bene  feceris,  male  audire ;  thechiefest  men  and  most  understanding  are 
so  vilified ;  let  him  take  his  '^course.  And — as  that  lusty  courser  in  iBsop,  that 
contemned  the  poor  asse,  came  by  and  by  after  with  his  bowels  burst,  a  pack 
on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  asse — contemn entur  ab  iis  quos  ipst 
prius  contempsere,  et  irridebuntur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi  prius  irrisire ;  they  shall 
be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided. 
Let  them  contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scofFe,  slander,  abuse, 
wrong,  curse  and  swear,  fain  and  lye  :  do  thou  comfort  'thy  self  with  a  good 
conscience ;  in  sinu  gaudeas ;  when  they  have  all  done,  a  good  conscience  is  a 

iTer.  Phor.         ^Camerar.  emb.  61.  cent.  8.  'Lipsiua,  elect,  lib.  3.  ult.    Latrant  me  ;  jaceo  ac  taceo, 

ftc.  ■  Catullus.  ■  The  symbole  of  J.  Kerenheder  a  Carinthian  baron,  s^th  Sambucus.  •  Tht 

symbote  of  Gonxaga,  dulce  of  Mantua.  p  Pers,  sat.  1.  h  Magni  animi  est  ii^uTias  despicere.    Se- 

neca de  irA,  cap. Sl.  'Quid  turpius  quam  saplentls  vttam  ex  Insipientis  sermone  penoere?     TuU 

Ihis,  3.  de  finibus.  ■  Tn&  te  consdentlA  solare ;  in  cubiculum  Ingredere,  ubi  secure  requleacas.     Mlnuit 

se  quodammodo  probantis  conscientiae  secretum.    BoCthiua,  1. 1.  proa.  4. 
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continual  feast y  innocency  will  vindicate  itself.  And,  which  the  poet  gave 
out  of  Hercules,  Diis  fruitur  iratis^  enjoy  thy  self,  though  all  the  world  be 
set  against  thee ;  contemn,  and  say  with  him,  Elogium  mihi  pra  forihusy 
my  posie  is,  not  to  he  moved^  that  ^my  Palladium,  my  brest-plate,  my  buckler, 
with  which  I  ward  all  injuries,  offences,  lies,  slanders ;  I  lean  upon  that 
stake  of  modesty,  and  so  receive  and  break  asunder  all  that  foolish  force  of 
livor  and  spleen.  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  short  instruc- 
tions, without  all  question  he  shall  much  ease  and  benefit  himself. 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clergie-men  truly 
devout,  and  so  live  as  they  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  insolent,  if 
souldiers  would  quietly  defend  us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  rich  men  would 
be  liberal  and  humble,  citizens  honest,  magistrates  meek,  superiours  would 
give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men  would  stand  in  awe ;  if 
parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children,  and  they  again  obedient  to  their  ' 
parents,  brethren  £^ree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  servants 
trusty  to  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would  be  loving 
and  less  jealous ;  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live  after  Gods 
laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us.  But  being 
most  part  so  irreconcileable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  factious  and 
malicious,  prone  to  contention,  anger,  and  revenge,  of  such  fiery  spirits,  so 
captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  opposite  to  vertue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it 
otherwise  be  ?  Many  men  are  very  teasty  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to 
quarrel,  apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that  is  said  or 
done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  their  selves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  disquiet- 
ness  to  others :  smatterers  in  other  mens  matters,  tale  bearers,  whisperers,  lyers, 
they  cannot  speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  ^et  suam 
partem  it  idem  tacere,  cum  aliena  est  oratio;  they  will  speak  more  then  comes  to 
their  share,  in  all  companies,  and  by  those  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  to 
their  own  %o\i]s,{quico7itendit,sibiconviciumfacii)iheix\i{^  is  a  perpetual  braul, 
they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives,  children,  servants,  neighbours, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  fi-iends ;  they  can  agree  with  no  body.  But  to  such 
as  are  judicious,  meek,  submiss,  and  quiet,  these  matters  are  easily  remedied  : 
they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect,  contemn,  or  take  no  notice 
of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.  If  it  be  a  natural  impediment,  as  a 
red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  legs,  or  any  such  imperfection,  infirmity,  dis- 
grace, reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thy  ^self,  and  so  thou 
shalt  surely  take  away  al  occasions  from  others  to  jest  at,  or  contemn,  that 
they  may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Vatinius  was  wont  to  sco£fe 
at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies  obloquies  and  sarcasms  in 
that  kind ;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  that  brake  a 
company  of  fine  glasses  presented  to  him,  by  his  own  hands,  lest  he  should 
be  overmuch  moved  when  they  were  broken  by  chance.  And  sometimes 
again,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be  amiss  to 
make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  companion  :  no  better  means  to 
vindicate  himself,  to  purchase  final  peace :  for  he  thal^  suffers  himself  to  be 
ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sottishness  will  let  every  man  baffle  him, 
shall  be  a  common  laughing  stock  for  all  to  fiout  at.  As  a  cur  that  goes 
through  a  village,  if  he  clap  his  taile  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every 
cur  will  insult  over  him  :  but  if  he  brissle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give  but 
a  counter-snarle,  there's  not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him :  much  is  in  a  mans 
courage  and  discreet  carriage  of  himself. 

iRlngantur  licet,  et  meledtcant;  Palladium  illud  pectoil  oppono,  Non  moverl :  conslsto ;  modestic  reluti 
audi  innitena,  exdpio  et  frango  atiiltiaaimum  impetum  livona.    Putean.  lib.  2.  epiat.  58.  *  Mil.  glor. 

Act.  8.  Plaatoa.  *Bion  aaid  hia  fltther  waa  a  rogue,  taia  mother  a  whore,  to  prevent  obloquy,  and  to 

ahew  that  nought  belonged  to  him  but  gooda  of  the  mind. 
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Many  other  grieyances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life,  from 
friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters,  companions,  neighbours,  our  own 
defaults,  ignorance,  errours,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &c.  and 
many  good  remedies  to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to 
counterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  scriptures  and  humane 
authors,  which  who  so  will  observe,  shall  purchase  much  ease  and  quietness 
unto  himself.     I  will  point  at  a  few.     These  prophetical,  apostolical  admoni- 
tions are  well  known  to  all ;  what  Solomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ 
himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  Fear  God :  obey  the  prince : 
be  sober  and  watch  :  pray  continually :  be  angry,  but  sin  not :  remem- 
ber thy  last :  fashion  not  your  selves  to  this  world,  S^c,  apply  your  selves  to 
the  times :  strive  not  with  a  mighty  man :  recompence  good  for  evil :  let  no- 
thing  be  done  through  contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind, 
every  man  esteeming  of  others  better  then  himself:  love  one  another  ;  or  that 
epitome  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  love  God 
above  all,  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  and,  whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them,  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  and  ^  Hierom  commends  to  Celantia  as  an 
excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  inticements  and  worldly  provocations,  to 
rectify  her  life.     Out  of  humane  authors  take  these  few  cautions — ^  Know 
thy  self     y  Be  contented  with  thy  lot.     *  Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor 
parasites  :  they  will  bring  thee  to  destruction,     *  Have  peace  with  all  men, 
war  with  vice.     **  Be  not  idle,     ^  Look  before  you  leap.     ^  Beware  of  "  Had 
I  wist.**    ^Honour  thy  parents:  speak  well  of  friends.     Be  temperate  in 
foure  things,  lingu^,  loculis,  oculis,  et  pocuHs.   Watch  thine  eye.  ^Moderate 
thine  expences.     Hear  much  :  speak  little.     ^  Sustine  et  abstine.     If  thou 
seest  ought  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself.      Keep  thine  own  counsel; 
reveal  not  thy  secrets  ;  be  silent  in  thine  intentions,     ^  Give  not  ear  to  tale- 
tellers, bablers :  be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation  :  ^jest  without  bitterness : 
give  no  man  cause  of  offence.      Set  thine  house  in  order.     J  Take  heed  of 
suretiship,     ^  Fide  et  difBde :  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you  trust. 
'  Live  not  beyond  thy  means.     ™  Give  chearfully.     Pay  thy  dues  willingly. 
Be  not  a  slave  to  thy  mony,      ^  Omit  not  occasion ;  embrace  opportunity  : 
loose  no  time.     Be  humble  to  thy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals,  affa- 
ble to  all,  ^  but  not  familiar.     Flatter  no  man.      P  Lie  not :  dissemble  not. 
Keep  thy  word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a  good  resolution.     Speak  truth. 
Be  not  opinative  :  maintain  no  factions.     Lay  no  wagers :  make  no  com- 
parisons.    ^  Find  no  faults,  meddle  not  with  other  mens  matters.     Admire 
not  thyself     '  Be  not  proud  or  popular.     Insult  not.     Fortunam  reverenter 
habe.     ■  Fear  not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided.     *  Grieve  not  for  that  which 
cannot  be  recalled,     "  Undervalue  not  thy  self.     Accuse  no  man,  commend 
no  man,  rashly.     Go  not  to  law  without  great  cause.     Strive  not  with  a 
greater  man.     Cast  not  off  an  old  friend.     Take  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy. 
^If  thou  come  as  a  guest,  stay  not  too  long.     Be  not  unthankful.    Be  meek, 
merciful,  and  patient.     Do  good  to  all.     Be  not  fond  affair  words,     ^  Be 

<*  Lib.  2.  ep.  25.  *  Noflce  tdpsum.  f  Contentus  abi.  "Ne  fidas  opibiu,  neque  ponsltls ; 

tnlrant  in  praedpidtim.  ■  Pacem  cum  hominibiu  habe,  bellum  cum  yitiia.    Otho.  2.  imperat.  aymb. 

^  Diemon  te  nunquam  otiosum  inveniat.    Hieron.  « Diu  deliberaodumi  quod  atatuendum  eat  semel. 

'  InsiptenUa  eat  dicere,  noii  putAram.  *Ames  parentem,  si  equum;  aliter  feraa;  praeatea  parentibua 

{ietatemt  amicia  dilectionem.  'Comprime  llngoam.    Quid  de  qaoque  vlro  et  cui  dlcaa  aaepo  caveto. 

ibentiua  audlaa  quam  loquaria.    Vlye  at  vivaa.  tEpictetua.    Optima  feceria,  ai  ea  fugeria  qun 

In  alio  reprehendia.    Nemlni  dizeria,  que  noHa  efferri.  ^  Fuge  suaurronea.    PeFcontatorem  fafflto,  &c. 

'  Slnt  aalea  aine  vllitate.    Sen.  i  Sponde,  pneato  noza.  ^  Camerar.  emb.  55.  cent.  2.    Cave  cui 

credaa,  Tel  nemini  fidaa.    Epicbannua.  >  Tecum  habita.  ■  Bia  dat,  qui  cito  dat.  «  Poat  eat 

occaaio  calva.  "  Nimia  fkmiliarltaa  parit  contemptum.  p  Mendaclum  aenrlle  vitium.  ^  Arca- 

num neque  tu  acrutaberia  ulllua  unquam  j  Commlaaumque  tegea.    Hor.  lib.  1.  ep.  19.    Nee  tua  laudabia 
atudia,  aut  aliena  reprendea.    Hor.  ep.  lib.  18.  '  Ne  te  quealveria  extra.  •  Stultum  eat  tlmera, 

?nod  vitari  non  poteat.  *  De  re  amlaaA  iireparablll  ne  doleaa.  "  Tanti  erla  allla,  quanti  tibl  fuaria. 

femlnem  dto  laudea  vel  accuaea.  *  Nulllua  hoapitia  grata  eat  mora  longa.  *  Solonia  lex,  apod 

Ariatotelem.    Gelliua,  lib.  2.  cap.  12. 
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not  a  newter  in  a  faction.  Moderate  thy  passions.  ^  Think  no  place  with- 
out a  toitness.  ^ Admonish  thy  friend  in  secret ;  commend  him  in  publike. 
Keep  good  company »  ^Love  others^  to  be  beloved  thy  self.  Ama,  tanquam 
osurus.  Amicus  tardo  fias.  Provide  for  a  tempest.  Noli  irritare  crabrones. 
Do  not  prostitute  thy  soul  for  gain.  Make  not  a  fool  of  thy  self  to  make 
others  merry.  Marry  not  an  old  crony ,  or  a  fool,  for  mony.  Be  not  over 
sollicitous  or  curious.  Seek  that  which  may  be  found.  Seem  not  greater 
then  thou  art.  Take  thy  pleasure  soberly.  Ocymum  ne  terito.  *Live 
merrily  as  thou  canst.  ^  Take  heed  by  other  mens  examples.  Go  as  thou 
wouldst  be  met :  sit  as  thou  wouldst  be  found.  ^  Yield  to  the  time  ;  folUno 
the  stream.  Wilt  thou  live  free  from  fears  and  cares  ?  ^Live  innocently, 
keep  thy  self  upright ;  thou  needest  no  other  keeper^  S^c.  Look  for  more  in 
Isocrates,  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  &c.  and  for  defect,  consult  with  cheese- 
trenchers  and  painted  cloths. 

MEMB.  VIII. 

Against  Melancholy  it  self. 

Every  man,  saith  "  Seneca,  thinks  his  own  burthen  the  heaviest ;  and  a 
melancholy  man,  above  all  others,  complains  most ;  weariness  of  life,  abhor- 
ring all.company  and  light,  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  bashful- 
ness,  and  those  other  dread  symptoraes  of  body  and  mind,  must  needs  aggra- 
vate this  misery ;  yet,  conferred  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  hainous 
as  they  be  taken.  For,  first,  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  disposition, 
curable  or  incurable.  If  new  and  in  disposition,  'tis  commonly  pleasant,  and 
it  may  be  helped.  If  inveterate,  or  an  habit,  yet  they  have  lucida  inter  valla  ^ 
sometimes  well,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  more  continuate,  as  the  ^Vejentes 
were  to  the  Romans,  'tis  hostis  magis  assiduus  quam  gravis y  a  more  durable 
enemy  then  dangerous ;  and,  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts 
are  annexed  to  it.  First,  it  is  not  catching ;  and,  as  Erasmus  comforted  him- 
self, when  he  was  grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  though  it  was  most  troublesome, 
and  an  intolerable  pain  to  him,  yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  to  others,  not  loth- 
some  to  the  spectators,  gastly,  fulsom,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  lepro- 
sies, wounds,  sores,  tetters,  pox,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either  admit  of  no 
company,  terrify  or  ofiend  those  that  are  present.  In  this  malady,  that  which 
is,  is  wholly  to  themselves ;  aqd  those  symptomes  not  so  dreadful,  if  they  be 
compared  to  the  opposite  extreams.  They  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious, 
solitaiy,  &c.  therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders,  as  some  are,  no 
sharkers,  no  cunnicatchers,  no  prolers,  no  smel-feasts,  praters,  panders,  para- 
sites, bawds,  drunkards,  whoremasters  :  necessity  and  defect  compels  them  to 
be  honest;  as  Micio  told  Demea  in  the  comedy, 

t  Hiec  si  Deque  ego  neque  ta  ftdmus, 
Non  Btvit  egestas  Ueen  no8 : 

if  we  be  honest,  'twas  poverty  made  us  so :  if  we  melancholy  men  be  not  as 
bad  as  he  that  is  worst,  'tis  our  dame  Melancholy  kept  us  so :  Non  deerat  vo- 
luntas sed  facultas.  Besides  they  are  freed  in  this  from  many  other  infir- 
mities; solitariness  makes  them  more  apt  to  contemplate,  suspition  wary, 
which  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these  times ;  ^  nam,  pol,  qui  maxime  cavet, 
scepe  is  cantor  captus  est :  he  that  takes  most  heed,  is  often  circumvented  and 
overtaken.     Fear  and  sorrow  keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  them 

*  Nullum  locum  pntes  line  teste :  aemper  adesae  Deum  coglta.  r  Secrete  amlcos  admone,  lauda 

palam.  ■  Ut  ameria,  amabllls  esto     Eroa  et  Anteroa  gemelU  Veneria,  amatio  et  redamatlo.    Plat. 

*  Ihim  fata  alnunt,  vlylte  l»tl.    Seneca.  ^  Id  apprime  In  WtA  utile,  ex  allla  obaeryare  aibl  quod  ez  uni 

alet.    Ter.  ■  Dum  ftiror  In  curan,  cnrrenti  cede  ftirorl.    Cretlaandum  cum  Crete.    Temporibua  aerrl, 

ncc  contra  flamina  flato.  '  Nulla  certlor  cuatodla  innocentU :  IneipugnabUe  mnnimentum  munimento 

non  egere.  *  Unlcuique  aunm  onua  IntoleraUle  videtnr.  '  Urlus.  i  Ter.  Seen.  2.     Adclph. 

k  Plantua. 
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from  many  dissolute  acts,  wbich  jollity  and  boldness  thrust  men  upon ;  they  are 
therefore  no  sicariiy  roaring  boyes,  theeves,  or  assassinates.    As  they  are  soon 
d^ected,  so  they  are  as  soon,  by  soft  words  and  good  perswasions,  reared. 
Wearisomeness  of  life  makes  them  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory 
vain  pleasures  of  the  world.     If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well 
understanding  in  most  other.    If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensati,  most  part 
doting,  or  quite  mad,  insensible  of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most 
happy  and  secure  to  themselves.  Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magniHe 
and  commend  :  so  is  simplicity,  and  folly,  as  he  said,  *  Hie  furor  ^  0  superi, 
sit  mihi  perpetuus.     Some  thmk  fools  and  disards  live  the  merriest  lives,  as 
Ajax  in  Sophocles  ;  nihil  scire  vita  jucundissima ;  'tis  the  pleasantest  life  to 
know  nothing ;  iners  malorum  remedium  ignorantia ;  ignorance  is  a  down- 
right remedy  of  evils.     These  curious  arts  and  laborious  sciences,  Galens, 
Tullies,  Aristotles,  Justinians,  do  but  trouble  the  world,  some  think ;  we  might 
live  better  with  that  illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance ;  entire 
ideots  do  best ;  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with  fears  and 
anxiety,  as  other  wise  men  are :  for,  as  J  he  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  you 
should  hear  them  houl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the 
street ;  but  they  are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and,  in  some  ^  countries,  as 
amongst  the  Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the 
common  stock.   They  are  no  dissemblers,  lyers,  hypocrites ;  for  fools  and  mad 
men  tell  commonly  truth.     In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they 
pittied ;  which  some  hold  better  then  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  then 
merry,  ^  better  to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  quam  sapere  et  ringi,  to  be  wise  and 
still  vexed ;  better  to  be  miserable  then  happy  :  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best. 

SECT.  IV.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Of  Physick  which  cureth  with  Medicines, 

After  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-naturall  things,  and 
their  severall  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  I  am  come 
now  at  last  to  Pharmeceutice,  or  that  kinde  of  physick  which  cureth  by  me- 
dicines, which  apothecaries  most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops. 
Many  cavill  at  this  kinde  of  physick,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to 
this  or  any  other  disease,  because  those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live 
longest,  and  are  best  in  health,  as  ^  Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of 
Orcades,  the  people  are  still  sound  of  body  and  minde,  without  any  use  of 
physick  ;  they  live  commonly  120  yeers;  and  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerary,  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  forrest  of  Arden,  **  they  are  very  painfull,  long- lived,  sound, 
Sfc.  ^  Martianus  Capella,  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  they  were 
(much  like  our  western  Indians  now)  bigger  then  ordinary  men,  bred  coursly, 
very  long  lived,  in  so  much,  that  he  that  died  at  an  hundred  years  of  age, 
went  before  his  time,  S^c»  Damianus  A-Goes,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Aubanus 
Bohemus,  say  the  like  of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biar- 
mia,  Corelia,  all  over  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most 
healthfull,  and  very  long  lived ;  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  phy- 
sick, the  name  of  it  is  not  once  heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his  accu- 
rate description  of  Island,  1607,  makes  mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  hving,  p  which  is  dried  fish  in  stead  of 
bread,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats ;  most  part  they  drink  water  and  whey  ; 
and  yet,  without  physick  or  physician,  they  live  many  of  them  250  yeers.   I 

i  Petronius,  Catal.  i  Panneno  Calestliue,  Act.  8.  St  stultltla  dolor  eiaet,  in  nullA  non  domo  ejulatus 
audlrefl.  ^  Buabequlus.  Sands,  lib.  1.  fol.  80.  >  Quia  hodie  beatlor,  qnam  cul  licet  ■tultum  esse,  et 
eorumdam  immualtatlbus  firui?  Sat.  Menip.  ■  Lib.  Hist.  ■  Parvo  rhrentes,  laboriosl.  longievi,  suo 
contentl,  ad  centum  annoa  viTunt.  *  Lib.  6.  de  Nup.  Phllol.  Ultra  bnmanam  fragllitatem  prolix!,  ut 
Immatare  pereat  qui  centenarius  morlatnr,  &c.  p  Victus  eorum  caseo  et  lacte  conaiatit ;  potua  aqua  et 
serum ;  places  loco  panis  habent ;  ita  multos  annos,  sfcpe  250,  absque  medico  et  medidnA  vivunt. 
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finde  the  same  relation  by  Lerius,  and  some  otherwriters,  of  Indians  in  America. 
^  Paulus  Jovius,  in  his  description  of  Brittain,  and  Levinus  Lemnius,  observe 
as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there  was  of  old  no  use  of  physick  amongst 
us,  and  but  little  at  this  day,  except  it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  sur- 
feiting courtiers,  and  stall-fed  gentlemen  lubbers.  The  country  people  use 
kitchin  physick  ;  and  common  experience  tells  us,  that  they  live  freest  from 
all  manner  of  infirmities,  that  make  least  use  of  apothecaries  physick.  Many 
are  overthrown  by  preposterous  use  of  it,  and  thereby  get  their  bane,  that 
might  otherwise  have  escaped  :  ^  some  think  physicians  kill  as  many  as  they 
save :  and  who  can  tell,  *  Quot  Themison  mgros  autumno  accident  uno  ?  how 
many  murders  they  make  in  a  yeer,  quibtis  impune  licet  hominem  occidere, 
that  may  freely  kill  folks,  and  have  a  reward  for  it  ?  and,  according  to  the 
Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician  must  have  a  new  church-yard ;  and 'who  daily 
observes  it  not?  Many,  that  did  ill  under  physicians  hands,  have  happily 
escaped,  when  they  have  been  given  over  by  them,  left  to  God  and  Nature, 
and  themselves.  'Twas  Plinies  dilemma  of  old — ^  Every  disease  is  either 
curable  or  incur<ible^  a  man  recovers  of  it,  or  is  killed  by  it :  both  wayes 
physick  is  to  be  rejected :  if  it  be  deadly ^  it  cannot  be  cured ;  if  it  may  be 
helped,  it  requires  no  physician :  nature  will  expell  it  of  it  selfe,  Plato  made 
it  a  great  signe  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  commonwealth,  where  lawyers 
and  physicians  did  abound ;  and  the  Romans  distasted  them  so  much,  that 
they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and  Celsus  relate,  for  600 
yeers  not  admitted.  It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  some  hold,  no  not  worthy  the  name 
of  a  liberall  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  "  Pet.  And.  Canonherius,  a  patritian 
of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  one  of  their  own  tribe,  proves  by  16  ar- 
guments, because  it  is  mercenary,  as  now  used,  base,  and  as  fidlers  play  for 
a  reward — Juridicis,  medicis,  Jisco  fas  vivere  rapto : — 'tis  a  corrupt  trade, 
no  science,  art,  no  profession ;  the  beginning,  practice,  and  progress  of  it,  all 
is  naught,  full  of  imposture,  incertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  harm  then 
good.  The  devil  himself  was  the  first  inventor  of  it :  Inventum  est  medicina 
meum,  said  Apollo  :  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the  divell  ?  The  Greeks  first 
made  an  art  of  it ;  and  they  were  all  delud^  by  Apollos  sons,  priests,  oracles. 
If  we  may  beleeve  Varro,  Pliny,  Columella,  most  of  their  best  medicines  were 
derived  from  his  oracles,  .^sculapius,  his  son,  had  his  temples  erected  to  his 
deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ;  but,  as  Lactantius  holds,  he  was  a  magi- 
cian, a  meer  impostor;  and  as  his  successors,  Phaon,  Podalirius,  Melampius, 
Menecrates  (another  god),  by  charmes,  spells,  and  ministery  of  bad  spirits, 
performed  most  of  their  cures.  The  first  that  ever  wrote  in  physick  to  any 
purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commentator  Galen,  whom 
Scaliger  cals  fimbriam  Hippocratis,  but,  as  ^  Cardan  censures  them,  both 
immethodicall  and  obscure,  as  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  confused, 
their  medicines  obsolete,  and  now  most  part  rejected.  Those  cures  which 
they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  their  patients  confidence, 
^  and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  then  out  of  any  skill  of  their's,  which 
was  very  small,  he  saith,  they  themselves  idiots  and  infants,  as  are  all  their 
academicall  followers.  The  Arabians  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  so  the 
Latines,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own,  but  so  imperfect 
still,  that,  through  ignorance  of  professors,  impostors,  mountebanks,  em- 
pericks,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which  are  as  many  almost  as  there  be 
diseases)  envy,  covetousnesse,  and  the  like,  they  doe  much  harme  amongst 

H  Ub.  de  4.  complex.  '  Per  nuntes  agunt  expcrimenta,  et  animas  noatras  negoUaotar ;  et  quod  alUa 

exitlale  hominem  occidere,  lia  fanpuDltas  siunma.  Pliniua.  'Juven.  *  Omnk  morbus  letoalis  aut 
curabills  j  In  vitam  deslnit  ant  In  mortem.  Utroque  igitur  modo  medldna  InutiUs  }  si  lethalia,  curarl  non 
potest}  si  curaUUs,  non  reqoirit  medicnm }  natura  expellet.  ••  In  Interpretatlones  politico-morales  In  7. 
Aphorism.  Hippoc.  libros.  *  Prsfat*  de  contrad.  med.  «  Opinio  (kdt  medicos  :  a  ftJr  gowne,  a  velvet 
cap,  the  name  of  a  doctor,  Is  all  In  all. 
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us.  They  are  so  different  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
times  the  parties  constitution,  '^disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  con- 
trary physick.  ^  One  saith  this,  another  that,  out  of  singularity  or  opposition 
— as  he  said  of  Adrian,  multitudo  medicorum  principem  interfecit,  a  multi- 
tude of  physicians  hath  killed  the  emperour ;  Plus  d  medico  quam  d  morbo 
periculi ;  more  danger  there  is  from  the  physician,  then  from  the  disease. 
Besides,  there  is  much  imposture  and  malice  amongst  them.  All  arts  (saith 
*  Cardan)  admit  of  couzening  :  physick  amongst  the  rest,  doth  appropriate  it 
to  her  selfe ;  and  tells  a  story  of  one  Curtius,  a  physician  in  Venice,  because 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  practised  among  them,  the  rest  of  the  physicians  did 
still  crosse  him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  he  prescribed  hot  medicines,  they  would 
prescribe  cold ;  miscentes  pro  calidis  frigida,  profrigidis  humida,  pro  pur- 
gantibus  astringentia,  binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  perturbabant.  If  the 
parties  miscarried,  Curtium  damnabant ;  Curtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed 
from  them :  if  he  recovered,  then  •  they  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation, 
imposture,  malice,  there  is  amongst  them  :  if  they  be  honest,  and  mean  well, 
yet  a  knave  apothecary,  that  administers  the  physick,  andjniiakes  the  medi- 
cine, may  do  infinite  harm,  by  his  old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  druggs,  bad 
mixtures,  quid  pro  quo,  ^c.  See  Fuchsius,  lib,  I.  sect.  I.  cap.  8.  Cordus 
Dispensatory,  and  Brassivolas  Examen  simpl.  Sfc.  But  it  is  their  ignorance  that 
dotn  more  harm  then  rashness ;  their  art  is  wholly  conjecturall  (if  it  be  an  art), 
uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by  killing  of  men  :  they  are  a  kind  of  butchers, 
leeches,  men  slayers ;  chirurgeons  and  apothecaries  especially,  that  are  indeed 
the  physicians  hangmen,  carnifices,  and  common  executioners ;  though,  to 
say  truth,  physicians  themselves  come  not  far  behinde ;  for,  according  to  that 
facete  epigram  of  Maximilianus  Urentius,  what's  the  difference  ? 

Chinirgus  medico  quo  differt  ?  ■dlicet  lito,  I     Cornifice  hoc  unbo  Untum  differre  videntar : 

£necat  hlc  succU ;  enecat  llle  manu.  |         Tardius  hi  Caclunt,  quod  facit  ille  cito. 

But  I  return  to  their  skill.  Many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apo- 
plexie,  epilepsie,  stone,  strangury,  gout,  (Tollere  nodosam  nescit  medicina 
podagram)  quartan  agues ;  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  all ; 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it.  If  by 
pulses,  that  doctrine  some  hold,  is  wholly  superstitious ;  and  I  dare  boldly 
say  with  ''Andrew  Dudeth,  that  variety  of  pulses,  described  by  Galen,  is 
neither  observed  nor  understood  of  any.  And  for  urine,  that  is  meretrix 
medicorum^  the  most  deceitfull  thing  of  all,  as  Forestus  and  some  other  phy- 
sicians have  proved  at  large :  I  say  nothing  of  critick  dayes,  errours  and 
indications,  &c.  The  most  rationall  of  them,  and  skilful!,  are  so  often 
deceived,  that  as  *^Tholosanus  infers,  /  had  rather  beleeve  and  commit  my 
selfe  to  a  meer  emperick,  then  to  a  meer  doctor ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
commend  that  customs  of  the  Babylonians ;  that  have  no  professed  phy- 
sicians, but  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market  to  be  cured ;  which  Hero- 
dotus relates  of  the  Egyptians ;  Strabo,  Sardus,  and  Aubanus  Bohemus, 
of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physick  amongst  them, 
did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our  professours 
do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did  serve : 
^one  cured  the  eyes  ;  a  second  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head,  another  the  lower 
parts,  Sfc.  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to  do  good ;  they  made  neither  art, 
profession,  nor  trade  of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed  :  and  there- 

'Morbuf  allna  pro  alio  cnratur;  allud  remedium  pro  alio.  TCoDtnulaa  prorenint  aenteiitlaa.  Card. 
■  Lib.  8.  de  sap.  Omnes  artea  ft«udein  admittunt ;  sola  medicina  sponte  earn  accerslt.  *  Omnia  sgrotua 
propriA  culpA  petit }  Bed  nemo  niil  medici  beneficio  restituitur.  Agrippa.  >>  Lib.  S  .Crat.  ep.  Wincealao 
Raphsoo.  Auaim  dicere,  tot  pulsnnm  differentlas,  qun  deMiibontor  k  Galeno,  nee  a  quoquam  int«lligi» 
nee  observari  posse.  *  Lib.  K.  cap.  7.  syntax,  art.  mirab.  Mallem  ego  expertls  credere  solum,  quam 
mere  ratiodnantibns :  neque  satis  Uudare  possum  institutum  Babylonlcnm,  &c.  *  Herod.  Euterpe,  de 
iEgypUia.  Apud  eos  singulonun  morborum  sunt  singuli  medici,  alius  curat  oculoa,  alius  dentee,  sliua 
caput,  partes  occultas  alias. 
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fore  Cambyses  (in  *  Xenophoa)  told  Cyrus,  that,  to  his  thinking,  physicians 
were  like  taylers  and  coblers  ;  the  one  mended  our  sick  bodies  ^  as  the  other 
did  our  cloaths.  But  I  will  ui^  these  cavelling  and  contumelious  arguments 
no  farther,  lest  some  physician  should  mistake  me,  and  deny  me  physick  when 
I  am  sick  :  for  my  part,  I  am  well  perswaded  of  physick  :  I  can  distinguish 
the  abuse  from  the  use,  in  this  and  many  other  arts  and  sciences  :  ^A  Hud 
vinuniy  aliud  ebrietas ;  wine  and  drunkennesse  are  two  distinct  things.  I  ac- 
knowledge it  a  most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  much  that  Apollo,  JSscu- 
lapius,  and  the  first  founders  of  it,  tnerito  pro  Diis  kabiti,  were  worthily 
counted  gods  by  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.  And 
whereas  Apollo  at  Delos,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  those  other 
gods,  were  confined  and  adored  alone  in  some  peculiar  places,  ^sculapius 
had  his  temple  and  altars  everywhere,  in  Corinth,  Lacedeemon,  Athens,  Thebes, 
Epidaure,  &c.  (Pausanias  records)  for  the  latitude  of  his  art,  deity,  worth, 
and  necessity.  With  all  vertuous  and  wise  men,  therefore,  I  honour  the  name 
and  calling,  as  I  am  enjoy ned  to  honour  the  physician  for  necessities  sake. 
The  knowledge  of  the  physician  lifteth  up  his  head ;  and  in  the  sight  of 
great  men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  created  medicines  of  the 
earth  ;  and  he  that  is  loise  will  not  abhorre  them^  Eccles.  58.  1.  But  of 
this  noble  subject  how  many  panegyricks  are  worthily  written  ?  For  my  part, 
as  Sailust  said  of  Carthage,  pnestat  silerc,  quam  pauca  dicere  ;  I  have  said  : 
yet  one  thing  I  will  adde,  that  this  kinde  of  physick  is  very  moderately  and 
advisedly  to  be  used,  upon  good  occasion,  when  the  former  of  diet  will  not 
take  place.  And  'tis  no  other  which  I  say,  then  that  which  Amoldus  prescribes 
in  his  8.  Aphoris.  ^A  discreet  and  godly  physician  doth  Jirst  endeavour  to 
expell  a  disease  by  medicinall  diet,  then  by  pure  medicine  :  and  in  his  ninth, 
^he  that  may  be  cured  by  diet,  must  not  meddle  with  physick.  So,  in  11. 
Aphoris.  M  modest  and  wise  physician  will  never  hapten  to  use  medi- 
cines, but  upon  urgent  necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too :  because  (as  he 
addes  in  his  13.  Aphoris.)  J  Whoso  ever  takes  much  physick  in  his  youth,  shall 
soon  bewail  it  in  his  old  age;  purgative  physick  especially,  which  doth 
much  debilitate  nature.  For  which  causes,  some  physicians  refrain  from 
the  use  of  purgatives,  or  else  sparingly  use  them.  ^  Henricus  Ayrerus,  in 
a  consultation  for  a  melancholy  person,  would  have  him  take  as  few  purges 
as  he  could,  because  there  be  no  such  medicines,  which  do  not  steal  away 
some  of  our  strength,  and  rob  the  parts  of  our  body,  weaken  nature ^ 
and  cause  that  cacochymia,  which  ^Celsus  and  others  observe,  or  ill  deges- 
tion,  and  bad  juyce  through  all  the  parts  of  it.  Galen  himself  confesseth,  ™  Maf 
purgative  physick  is  contrary  to  nature,  takes  away  some  of  our  best  spirits, 
and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodies  :  but  this  without  question, 
is  to  be  understood  of  such  purges  as  are  unseasonably  or  immoderately  taken ; 
they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well  as  most  other  infirmities.  Of 
'  alteratives  and  cordials  no  man  doubts,  be  they  simples  or  compounds.  I 
will,  amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines,  which  I  finde  in  every  Phar- 
macopoeia, every  physician,  herbalist,  &c.  single  out  some  of  the  chiefest. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Simples  proper  to  Melancholy,  against  Exotick  Simples, 

Medicines  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  compound. 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.   Alteratives  are  such  as  correct,  strengthen 

*  Cyrop.  lib.  1.    Velat  ▼esthim  flractarum   resardnatores,  &c.     'Chryi.  horn.         f  Pradena  et  plaa 
medlcua  morbum  ante  ezpellere  tatagit  cibis  medicinallbaa,  quam  puria  medldnls.  ^  Culciinqu^  poteat 

per  alimenta  reaUtoi  unitaa,  ftigiandua  est  penltua  nana  medicamentoram.  '  Modcatua  et  laplena 

medlcua  nnnquam  properaMt  ad  phannadam,  niai  cogente  neceaaltate.       i  Qulcunque  pliannacatar  In 
juTentnte,  deflebit  In  aenectnte.  ^  Hildeah.  aplc.  2.  de  mel.  fol.  276.    Nulla  eat  ferine  medidna  pur- 

fana,  que  non  allquam  de  vlrlbns  et  partibus  corporia  depredatur.  '  Lib.  1.  et  Bart.  lib.  1.  cap.  12. 

■I  2  de  vict.  acnt.    Omne  pntgana  medlcamentum,  corporl  purgato  contrariam,  Sec.  auccns  et  Bplritua 
abdudt,  anbatantlam  corporia  aofert. 
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nature,  alter ^  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease ;  and  they  be  herbs,  stones, 
minerads,  &c.  all  proper  for  this  humor.  For  as  there  be  diverse  distinct  in- 
firmities, continually  vexing  us, 

AvT6fMToi  tffoiT&a'i,  Ktuca  $vrfrourl  ip4povfraA 

Diseases  steal  both  day  and  night  on  men, 
For  Jupiter  hath  taken  voice  hma  them : 

BO  there  be  severall  remedies,  as  ° he  saith, /or  each  disease  a  medicine;  for 
every  humor ;  and,  as  some  hold,  every  clime,  every  country,  and  more  then 
that,  every  private  place,  hath  his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar 
almost  to  the  domineering  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.  As  p  one  dis- 
courseth.  Wormwood  growes  sparingly  in  Italy  y  because  most  part  there  they 
be  misaffected  with  hot  diseases ;  but  henbane, poppy,  and  such  cold  herbes : 
with  us  in  Germany  and  Poland,  great  store  of  it  in  every  wast.  Bara- 
cellus  {Horto  geniali)  and  Baptista  Porta  {Physiognoniic€B,  lib.  6.  cap,  23) 
gave  many  instances  and  examples  of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofes.  For 
that  cause,  belike,  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Noremberge,  ^  when  he  came  into  a 
village,  considered  alwayes  what  Jierbs  did  grow  most  frequently  about  it;  and 
those  he  distilled  in  a  silver  limbeck,  making  use  of  others  amongst  them,  as  oc- 
casion served .  I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  simples  are  weak , 
unperfect,  not  so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southeme  parts, 
not  so  fit  to  be  used  in  physick,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  a  far  off—: 
sena,  cassia  out  of  ^gypt,  rubarbe  from  Barbary,  aloes  from  Zocotora ;  turbith, 
agarick,  mirabolanes,  hermodactils  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the 
West,  and  some  as  far  as  China,  hellebor  from  the  Anticyree,  or  that  of  Austria 
which  bears  the  purple  flower,  which  Mathiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  In  the  kmgdome  of  Valence  in  Spain,  ^  Maginus  commends  two 
mountains,  Mariola  and  Renagolosa,  fieimous  for  simples ;  *  Leander  Albertiis, 
*  Baldus  a  mountain  near  the  lake  of  Benacus  in  ttie  tenitory  of  Verona,  to 
which  all  the  herbalists  in  the  country  continually  flock ;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia, 
MunsterMons  Major  in  Histria ;  others  Montpelier  in  France.  Prosper  Alpinus 
preferres  Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Horto  Indian  before  the  rest,  another 
those  of  Italy,  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious  in  this  kind, 
whom  Fuchsius  taxeth  {Instit.  1, 1 .  sec.  1 .  cap.  1), "  that  think  they  doe  nothing, 
except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  JEthiopia,for  remedies,  and  fetch 
their  physick  from  the  three  quartersofthe  world,  and  from  beyond,  the  Gara- 
mantes.  Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a 
few  known  and  common  garden  herbs,  then  our  bumbast  physicians,  with  all 
their  prodigious,  sumpttunts,  far-fetched,  rare,  conjecturall  medicines.  With- 
out M  question  if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotick  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home 
which  is  in  vertue  equivalent  unto  them  :  ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if 
they  be  taken  in  proportionable  quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much 
better,  and  more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most  part,  as 
Pliny  writes  to  Gallus,  ^  we  are  carelesse  qf  that  which  is  neer  us,  and  follow 
that  which  is  afarre  off,  to  know  which  we  will  travell  and  sail  beyond  the 
seas,  wholly  neglecting  that  which  is  under  our  eyes.  Opium,  in  Turky ,  doth 
scarce  offend ;  with  us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies  :  cicuta,  or  hemlock  is 

■  Hertod.  op.  •  Hcumlns,  pnef.  pra.  med.  Quot  morbonun  sunt  Idee,  tot  remcdiorum  genera  variis 
potentiis  decorata.  *  Penottas»  deoar.  med.  Quecunqne  reslo  producit  simpllda,  pro  mort>is  r«glonis. 
Cresdt  raro  absynthium  In  Italift,  quod  ibi  plemmque  morbi  caudi,  sed  dcuta,  papaver,  et  herbn  ft^d«} ; 
mpad  not  Gennaoos  et  Polonos  ubique  provenit  absynthium.  «  Quum  in  yillun  venit,  consideravit  qnn 
ibl  cresoebant  medlcamenta  slmpUda  irequentiora,  et  iis  plerunque  nsus  distillatis,  et  aliter,  alimbaecum 
Ideo  argenteom  drcnrnferens.  '  Herbe  medids  utiles  omnium  in  Apnli&  feradssima.  •  Geog.  ad 

ODoa  maaau  herbariorum  numems  undique  conflult.  SlnoeruSi  lUoer.  *  Baldns  mons  prope  Benacum 
nciMlegis  raazime  notus.  ■  Qnl  se  nihil  effedsse  arbitrantur,  nisi  Indiam,  JEthiopiam,  Arabiam,  et 

ultra  Ganunantas,  a  trlbus  mundl  partlbus  ezqulslta  remedla  corraduot.  Tutius  saepe  medetur  rusUca 
anus  ana,  ftc.  *  Ep.  lib.  8.  Proumomm  Ineurloal,  longinqua  sedamnr,  et  ad  ea  cognoacenda  iter  in- 
gredi  et  mare  transmitterc  solemns  j  at  quae  sub  oculis  poslta  negliglmus. 
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a  strong  poyson  in  Greece ;  but  with  us  it  hath  no  such  violent  effects.  I  con- 
clude with  J.  Voschius,  who^  as  he  much  envei^hs  against  those  exotick  medi- 
cines, so  he  promiseth,  by  our  European,  a  full  cure,  and  absolute,  of  all  diaeases; 
a  capite  ad  calcem,  nostra  regionis  herhcR  nostris  corporibus  magis  conducunt ; 
our  own  simples  agree  best  with  us.  It  was  a  thing  that  FemeUus  much  la- 
boured in'his  French  practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domes- 
tick  physick ;  So  did  ^  Janus  Comarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus,  in  Germany. 
T,  B.  with  us,  as  appeareth  by  a  treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue,  16 15* 
to  prove  the  sufficiency  of  English  medicines  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  dis- 
eases. If  our  simples  be  not  altogether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if 
like  industry  were  used,  those  far  fetched  druggs,  would  prosper  as  well  with  us, 
as  in  those  countries,  whence  now  we  have  them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichokes, 
tobacco,  and  many  such.  There  have  been  diverse  worthy  physicians,  which 
have  tryed  excellent  conclusions  in  this  kinde,  and  many  diligent,  painfull 
apothecaries,  as  Gesner,  Besler,  Gerard,  &c.  but,  amongst  the  rest,  those  fa- 
mous publike  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Noremberge  in  Germany,  Leiden  in 
Holland,  Montpelier  in  France,  (and  ours  in  Oxford  now  in  ^m,  at  the  cost 
and  charges  of  the  right  honourable  the  Lord  Danvers  Earl  of  Danby)  are 
much  to  be  commended,  wherein  all  exotick  plants  ahnost  are  to  be  seen,  and 
liberall  allowance  yearly  made  for  their  better  maintenance,  that  young  students 
.  may  be  the  sooner  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them ;  which,  as  *  Fuchsius 
holds,  is  most  necessary  far  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,  and  as  a  great 
shame  for  a  physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to  know  hb 
axe,  saw,  square,  or  any  other  tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 

SuBSECT.  llh"^  Alteratives  J  Herbes,  other  Vegetals,  Sfc. 

Amokost  those  800  simples,  which  GaJeottus  reckons  up  (lib,  3.  de promise, 
doctor,  cap,  3),  and  many  exquisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  fol- 
lowing alone  I  finde  appropriated  to  this  humour :  of  which  some  be  alteratives : 
y  which  y  by  a  secret  force,  saith  Renodeus,  and  spedall  quality,  expell  future 
diseases,  perfectly  cure  those  which  are,  and  many  euch  incurable  effects. 
This  is  as  well  observed  in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in 
herbs,  in  other  maladies  as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  mans 
skull !  what  severall  vertues  of  corns  in  a  horse  legge,  '  of  a  wolves  liver,  &c, 
of  diverse  *  excrements  of  beasts,  all  good  against  severall  diseases !  What  ex- 
traordinary vertues  are  ascribed  unto  plants !  ^  Satyrium  et  eruca  penem  eri- 
gunt ;  vitex  et  nymphaa  semen  exstinguunt :  ^some  herbs  provoke  lust; 
some  again,  as  agnus  castus,  waterlilly,  quite  extinguish  seed  :  poppy  causeth 
sleep :  cabbige  resisteth  drunkeness,  &c.  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  admired, 
that  such  and  such  plants  should  have  a  peculiar  vertue  to  such  particular  parts, 
<^  as  to  the  head  anniseeds,  foalfoot,  betouy,calamint,  eyebright,  lavander,baye8, 
roses,  rue,  sage,  marjoram,  piony,  &c. — for  the  lungs  calamint,  liquorice, 
enula  campana,  hysop,  horehound,  water  germander,  Sec, — ^for  the  heart, 
borage,  buglosse,  saffron,  bawm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &c,  for  the 
stomack,  wormwood,  mints,  betony,bawm,  centaury,  sorel,  purslan; — for  the 
liver,  darthspine  or  chamsepitys,  germander,  agrimony,  fennell,  endive,  succory, 
liverwort,  barbaryes; — for  the  spleen,  maiden-hair,  finger*ferne,  dodder  of 
thyme,  hoppe,  the  rinde  of  ash,  betony; — ^for  the  kidnies,  grumell,  parsly, 
saxifrage,  plantane,mallowe ; — for  the  womb, mugwort, penny royall,  fetherfew, 
savine,  &c. ;  for  the  joints,  camomile,  S.  Johnswort,  organ,  rue,  cowslips,  cen- 

*  Exotica  rejecit.  4oinestidj  solum  nos  coatentos  esse  volult.    Melch.  Adamus,  vlt.  ^)iu.  *  loattt. 

1.  1.  cap.  8.  sec.  1.  ad  exqutoltam  curandi  ratioocm,  qncwum  cognido  imprimis  necessaiia  eat.  f  Qam 

cec&  ▼!  ac  specific^  qualitate  morbos  Aituros  arcent.  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  Instit.  Phar.  ■  Galen,  lib.  Hepar 

lupi  hepaticos  curat.  *  Stereos  peooris  ad  epllepsiam,  &c.  ^  Priestptntle,  rocket.  *  Sabtoa 

fetum  educit.  '  Wecker.    Vide  Oswaldum  C^Uium,  lib  de  iaterais  rerum  signatoils,  de  herbls  pastt- 

cularlbus  parti  caique  convenlentlbtts. 
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taury  tli«  lease,  &c.; — ^and  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  melancholy  you 
shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  part.  See  more  in 
Wecker,  Renodeus,  Heurnius,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  j*c.  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them, 
as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Galen,  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts,  prefers 
before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  on  me- 
lancholy men  *  by  moistning,  then  by  purging  of  them. 

Borage.]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  buglosse  may  challenge  the 
chiefest  place,  whether  in  substance,  juice,  roots,  seeds,  flowers,  leaves, 
.decoctions,  distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  &c.  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be 
diversly  varied.  Buglosse  is  hot  and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reck- 
oned up  amongst  those  herbs  which  expell  melancholy,  and  ^exhilarate  the 
heart,  {Oaleny  lib.  6.  cap.  80.  de  simpl.  med.  DioscorideSj  lib.  4.  cap  123.) 
Pliny  much  magnifies  this  plant.  It  may  be  diversly  used ;  as  in  broth,  in 
Swine,  in  conserves,  syrops,  &c.  It  is  an  excellent  cordiall,  and  against 
this  malady  most  frequently  prescribed ;  an  herb  indeed  of  such  soveraignty, 
that,  as  Diodorus  (lib.  7.  biol.)  Plinius  (lib.  25.  cap.  2.  et  lib.  21.  cap.  22) 
Plutarch  {sympos.  lib,  l.cap.  1)  Dioscorides (/t6.  5.  cap.  40)  Cselius (/t6.  19. 
c.  3)  suppose,  it  was  that  famous  nepenthes  of  ^  Homer,  which  Polydamna, 
Thonis  wife,  (then  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt)  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  of  such 
rare  vertue,  that,  if  taken  steept  in  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends,  should  die  before  thy 
face,  thou  couldst  not  gprieve  or  shed  a  tear  for  them. 

Qui  wmel  id  paterA  mixtam  nepenthes  leceho         I  Si  gomanas  ei  chanu,  materque  paterqoe 
Hauaerit,  liic  lacrymam,  noa  tl  euaviasima  proles,  |  Oppetat,  ante  ocolos  ferro  confossus  atrod 

Helenas  commended  boul,  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other  ingredient,  as 
most  of  our  criticks  conjecture,  then  this  of  borage. 

Bawme.']  Melissa,  Bawm,  hath  an  admirable  vertue  to  alter  melancholy, 
be  it  steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan 
(lib.  8)  much  admires  this  herb.  It  heats  and  dries,  saith  *Heumius,  in  the 
second  degree,  with  a  wonderful!  vertue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all 
melancholy  vapors  from  the  spirits;  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  c.  10.  in  Diosco- 
ridem.  Besides  they  ascribe  other  vertues  to  it,  ^as  to  kelp  concoction,  to 
cleanse  the  braine,  expell  all  carefall  thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations. 
The  same  words  in  effect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius, 
Leobel,  Delacampius,  and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is 
melancholy  then  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink, 

Scorxonera.]  Matthiolus,  in  his  fift  book  of  medicinail  Epistles,  reckons  up 
scorzonera  ^not  against  poison  only,  Jailing  sickness,  and  such  as  are  verti^ 
ginous,  but  to  this  malady ;  the  root  of  it,  taken  by  it  self,  expeUs  sorrow, 
causeth  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart. 

Antonius  M usa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Csesar  Augustus,  in  his  book 
which  he. writ  of  the  vertues  of  betony,  cap.  6,  wonderfully  commends  that 
herb  :  animas  hominum  et  corpora  custodit,  securas  de  metu  reddit ;  it  pre- 
serves both  body  and  minde,  from  fears,  cares,  griefs ;  cures  felling  sickness, 
this  and  many  other  diseases ;  to  which  Galen  subscribes,  lib.  1.  simpl. 
med.  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  jpc. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  used  there- 
fore in  our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

Jfop.]    Lupulus,  hop,  is  a  soveraign  remedy;  Fuchsius  (cop.  58.  Plant 
hist.)  much  extollsit;  *it  purgeth  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.     Mat- 
thiol. {cap.  140.  in  4.  Dioscor.)  wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made 

*  Idem  Lanrentlus,  c.  9.  <'  Dlcor  Bongo :  gandia  semper  ago.  tVlno  inftisum  hilaiitatem  fadt. 

^  O&fn.  A.  >  Lib.  2.  cap.  2. jprax.  med.    Mlri  yl  Ictltlam  pnebct,  et  cor  confinnat )  vapores  melincho  • 

lleos  purgat  a  spirltibus.  i  Proprium  est  e$va  aolmum  hilarem  reddere,  concoctionem  Jnvare,  cerebri 

obstmctioiies  resecare,  solidtndlnes  fUgare,  solldtaa  imagioationes  toUere.  ^  Non  solum  ad  vipenurum 

morsns  comitiales,  vertiglnoaos ;  sed  per  se  accommodata  radix  tristitiam  discutlt,  bilaritatemqae  condliat. 
■  Bllem  atramquc  detrabit,  sanguinem  purgat. 
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no  more  use  of  it,  because  it  rarifies  and  cleanseth :  we  use  it  to  this  purpose  in 
our  ordinary  beer,  which  before  was  thick  and  fulsome. 

Wormwood,  centaury,  pennyroyall,  are  likewise  magnified,  and  much 
prescribed  (as  I  shall  after  shew)  especially  in  hypochondriake  melancholy^ 
daily  to  be  used,  sod  in  whey :  as  Kuffus  Ephesius,  "Aretseus,  relate,  by 
breaking  winde,  helping  concoction,  many  melancholy  men  have  been  cured 
with  the  frequent  use  of  them  alone. 

And,  because  the  8p>leen  and  blood  are  oflen  misaiFected  in  melancholy,  I 
may  not  omit  endive,  succory,  dandelyon,  fumetory,  &c.  which  cleanse  the 
blood;  scolopendria,  cuscuta,  ceterache,  mugwort,  liverwort,  ashe,  tamerisk, 
genist,  maidenhair,  &c.  which  much  help  and  ease  the  spleen. 

To  these  I  may  adde  roses,  violets,  capers,  fetherfew,  scordium,  stoechas, 
rosemary,  ros  solis,  saffron,  ocyme,  sweet  apples,  wine,  tobacco,  sanders,  &c, 
that  Peruvian  chamico,  monstrosd  facultate,  Sfc.  Linshcosteus  Datura;  and 
to  such  as  are  cold,  the  "  decoction  of  guiacum,  china,  salsaperilla,  sassafras, 
the  flpwers  of  carduus  benedictus,  which  I  find  much  used  by  Montanus  in  his 
consultations,  Julius  Alexandrinus,  Laehus,  Egubinus,  and  others.  ^  Bemardus 
Penottus  prefers  his  herba  solis,  or  Dutch-sindaw,  before  ail  the  rest  in  this 
disease,  and  will  admit  of  no  herb  upon  the  earth  to  be  comparable  to  it.  It 
excells  Homers  moly,  cures  this,  falling  sickness,  and  almost  all  other  infirmi- 
ties. The  same  Penottus  speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  out  of  Aponensis, 
which,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine,  p  will  cause  a 
sudden  alteration,  drive  away  dumps,  and  chear  up  the  heart.  Ant.  Guiane- 
rius,  in  his  Antidotary,  hath  many  such.  ^  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  the  Aggrega- 
tor, repeats  ambergreese,  nutmegs,  and  all  spice  amongst  the  rest.  But  that 
cannot  be  generall ;  amber  and  spice  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold 
and  moist.  Garcias  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  vertues  he  much 
magnifies  in  this  disease.  Lemnius  {instit.  cap.  58.)  admires  rue,  and  com- 
mends it  to  have  excellent  vertue,  to  '  expell  vain  imaginations,  divels,  and  to 
ease  afflicted  souls.  Other  things  are  much  magnified  by  *  writers,  as  an  old 
cock,  a  rams  head,  a  wolfes  heart  bom  or  eaten,  which  Mercurialis  approves : 
Prosper  Alpinus^  the  water  of  Nilus ;  Gomesius  ail  sea  water,  and  at  seasonable 
times  to  be  sea  sick ;  goats  milk,  whey,  &c. 

SuBSEcr.  IV. — Pretious  Stones,  Metals,  Minerals,  Alteratives, 

Pretious  stones  are  diversly  censured  ;  many  explode  the  use  of  them 
or  any  minerals  in  physick,  of  whom  Thomas  Erastus  is  the  chief,  in  his 
Tract  against  Paracelsus,  and  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius :  ^  that 
stones  can  work  any  wonders,  let  them  beleeve  that  list :  no  man  shall  per- 
swade  me :  for  my  part,  I  liave  found  by  experience,  there  is  no  vertue  in 
them.  But  Matthiolus,  in  his  comment  upon  "  Dioscorides,  is  as  profuse 
on  the  other  side  in  their  commendation ;  so  is  Cardan,  Renodeus,  Alardus, 
Rueus,  Encelius,  Marbodeus,  &c.  ^Matthiolus  specifies  in  corall:  and 
Oswaldus  Crollius,  (Basil,  chym,)  prefers  the  salt  of  corall.  ^Christoph. 
Encelius  (lib,  3.  cap.  131.)  will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  severall  medicines 
against  melancholy,  sorrow,  fear,  duhiesse,  and  the  like.     'Renodeus  ad- 

■  Ub.  7.  cftp.  ft.  Laet.  OGdd.    Indto  deacrip.  lib.  10.  cftp.  2.       ■  Hearahifl,  1.  2.  coaiU.  18ft.    Sooltdl 
oonall.  77.  *  Pr«f.  denar.  med.    Omnet  cupMn  dolorea  et  phantaimato  toUlti  tdu  nullam  herbam 

la  terrb  hnlc  oompMaodam  Tlribiu  et  booitata  natcl.  '  Opdanun  mcdtcamentain  fai  oeleil  cordis  con- 

fi»taftione»  et  ad  omncs  qui  trlstaatnr,  Sec.  ^  Rondoletiiu.    Elenom  qnod  vim  babet  miram  ad  bilarl- 

tatem,  et  mnitl  pro  aecreto  babent.    SdEenkfoa,  obaerr.  med.  cen.  ft.  obacrr.  86.  '  Aflictaa  mentca 

fdcfat,  aaimi  imi^iiiationes  ct  demones  ezpelUt.  ■  SckenUiu,  Meialdna,  Rbaaii.  *  Cratonls  ep. 

Tol.  1 .  CredatqidTiilt  genimai  ralrablUa  eflcere;  mlhl,  qui  et  ratione  etezperlentlAdldlcl  allter  rem  babeie, 
nnUos  IbcUe  penroadeUt,  fUaum  eaae  ▼erurn.  "  L.  de  gemmia.  *  M argaritae  et  corallum  ad  mrimcho- 
Ham  prBdpoe  talent.  *  Margarite  et  gemmn  apirltas  oonftntant  et  cor,  melaacbollam  ftigantp 

»  PTKOt.  ad  lap.  prec.  lib.  2.  lec.  2.  de  mat.  med.  Rcgnm  corooaa  omant,  dlgltoa  lUnatrant,  lupellee. 
tUem  ditant,  a  faadno  tnentor,  morbls  medentur,  aanitatem  consenrant,  mentcm  ezbilanmt,  tristMam 
pellant. 
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mires  them,  besides  they  adorn  kings  crowns^  grace  the  fingers^  enrich  our 
houshold  stuffe^  defend  us  from  enchantments,  preserve  health,  cure  dis- 
eases, they  drive  atoay  grief,  cares,  and  exhilarate  the  minde.  The  par- 
ticulars be  these. 

GranatuSy  a  pretious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a 
pomegranate,  an  unperfect  kinde  of  ruby :  it  comes  from  Calecut :  ^  if  hung 
about  the  neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisteth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the 
heart.  The  same  properties  I  find  ascribed  to  the  iacinth  and  topaze :  ■  they 
allay  anger,  grief,  diminish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate  the  minde. 
^Ifit  be  either  carried  about,  or  taken  in  apotion,  it  will  increase  wisdome, 
saith  Cardan,  expellfear.  He  brags  that  he  hath  cured  many  mad  men  with 
it,  which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were 
at  first,  Petrus  Bayerus,  {lib.  2.  cap.  13.  veni  mecum)  Fran.  Rueus,  {cap. 
19.  de  gemmis),  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  **a  friend  of  wisdome,  an 
enemy  to  folly.  Pliny  {lib.  37),  Solinus  {cap.  52),  Albertus  {de  lapid.). 
Cardan,  Encelius  {lib.  3.  cap.  66),  highly  magnifies  the  vertue  of  the  beryll : 
^  it  much  availes  a  good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts, 
causeth  mirth,  S^c.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow,  there  is  a  stone  found,  called 
chelidonius,  ^  which,  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm^ 
will  cure  lunaticks,  mad  men,  make  them  amiable  and  merry. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  onyx,  called  a  chalcidonye,  which  hath  the  same  quali- 
ties, *  availes  much  against  phantastick  illusions  which  proceed  from  melan- 
choly, preserves  the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  eban  stone  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  bom  about 
or  given  to  drink,  'hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Lsevinus  Lemnius  {Institut.  ad  vit.  cap.  58),  amongst  other  jewels,  makes 
mention  of  two  more  notable,  carbuncle  and  corall,  s  which  drive  away  child' 
ish  fears,  divels,  overcome  sorrow,  and,  hung  about  the  neck,  repress  trouble^ 
som  dreams;  which  properties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green  coloured 
^  emmetris,  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  in  a  ring ;  Rueus  to  the  diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  magnetical 
Philosophy,  cap.  3,  speaking  of  the  vertues  of  a  loadstone,  recites  many 
several  opinions ;  some  say,  that,  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quis  per 
frusta  varet,juuentut€mrestituet,  it  will,  like  vipers  wine,  restore  one  to  his 
youth ;  and  yet,  if  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melan- 
choly :  let  experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  his  vertues  in  pacifying  all  affections 
of  the  mind  ;  others  the  saphyre,  which  is  the  '*  fairest  of  all  precious  stones, 
of  skye  colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends 
manners,  ^c.  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Simples,  hath  amber 
greece,  os  in  corde  cervi,  ^  the  bone  in  a  stags  heart,  a  monocerots  horn, 
Bezoars  stone  ^  (of  which  elsewhere) :  it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a  little 
beast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  into  Europe  by  Hollanders  and  our  country- 
men merchants.  Renodeus  {cap.  22.  lib.  3.  de  ment.  med.)  saith  he  saw  two 
of  these  beasts  alive  in  the  castle  of  the  lord  of  Vitry  at  Coubert. 

Lapis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  they  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their 
place. 

7  EoceliuB.  1. 8.  c.  4.    Saspemns  vel  ebibitos  tristitUe  multuni  reslBtit,  et  cor  recreat.  *  Idem  cap. 

5.  et  cap.  6.  de  Hyadntho  et  Topaiio.    Iram  aedat,  et  animi  trlatitiam  pelUt.  ■  Lapla  hlc  gestatus 

ant  ebibitaa  pnidentiam  aoget,  noctnrnoa  timorea  pcllit ;  insanoa  hoc  sanavi ;  et  qurnn  lapldem  abjecerint, 
ernpit  iterem  atoltitla.  ^  Indudt  sapienttam,  fugat  staltitlam.    Idem  Cardaaua,  lanaticoa  jQTat. 

•  Confert  ad  bonum  inteUectnm,  oomprimit  malaa  cogitatioaea,  &c.     Alacrea  reddlt.  '  Albertus, 

£nceliiiB,  cap.  44.  Ub.  8.     PUn.  lib.  37.  cap.  10.     Jacoboa  de  Dondla :  dextro  brachio  alllgatiu  sanat 
IniMticoa,   Inaaoos,   fkdt  amabilea,  Jncandoa.  •Valet  contra   phantasticaa   Ulusiones   ex   melan- 

cboUA.  'Amentea  aanat,  trlatitiam  pelUt,  Iram,  &c.  k  Valet  ad  Aigandoa  timorea  et  daemoDea, 

torbulenta  aomnla  ablglt,  et  noctumos  pueromm  timorea  compeadt.  ^  Somnia  lieta  flidt,  argenteo 

annnlo  gestatua.  'Atrte  bill  adveraatur,  omnium   gemmanim  pnlcherrtma,  csU  colorem    refert, 

animum  ab  errore  Uberat,  morea  In  mellua  mutat.  i  Longia  mocrorfbus  fcllciter  medetur  dellquila,  &c. 

^  Sec.  A.  Hem.  1.  Siiba.  5. 
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Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  I  will  add  out  of  Cardan,  Renodeus,  cap.  23. 
lib,  3.  Rondoletius,  lib,  1.  de  Testat,  c.  15,  Sfc,  ^  that  almost  all  jewels  arid 
pretious  stones  have  excellent  vertues  to  pacifie  the  affections  of  the  mind ; 
for  which  cause  rich  men  so  much  covet  to  have  them  :  "^  and  those  smaller 
unions  which  are  found  in  shells  amongst  the  Persians  and  Indians^  by  the 
consent  of  all  writers^  are  very  cordial,  and  most  part  avail  to  the  exhilaration 
of  the  heart. 

Minerals.]  Most  men  say  as  much  of  gold,  and  some  other  minerals,  as 
these  have  done  of  pretious  stones.  Erastus  still  maintains  the  opposite  part. 
Disput,  in  Paracelsum,  cap.  4.  fol.  196.  he  confesseth  of  gold,  ^  that  it  makes 
the  heart  merry,  but  in  no  other  sense  but  as  it  is  in  a  misers  chest : 


at  mlhl  plaado. 


sloralac  nommoi  contcmplor  in  ardy 


as  he  said  in  the  poet ;  it  so  revives  the  spirits,  and  is  an  excellent  receii 
against  melancholy, 

*  For  gold  in  pbysick  is  a  cordial, 
Therefore  lie  loved  gold  in  special. 

Aurum  potabile  p  he  discommends,  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  reason  of  the 
corrosive  waters  which  are  used  in  it :  which  argument  our  D*".  Guin  ui^eth 
against  D.  Antonius.  ^  Erastus  concludes  their  philosophical  stones,  and  po- 
table gold,  &c.  to  be  no  better  than  poyson,  a  meer  imposture,  a  non  ens ;  dig*d 
out  of  that  braody  hill,  belike,  this  goodly  golden  stone  is,  ubi  nascetur  ridicu' 
lus  mus,  Paracelsus  and  his  chymistical  followers,  as  so  many  Promethei,  will 
fetch  fire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  minerals,  account- 
ing them  the  only  physick  on  the  other  side.  ''  Paracelsus  calls  Galen,  Hippo- 
crates, and  all  their  adherents,  infants,  idiots,  sophisters,  &c.  Apagesis  istos  qui 
Vulcanias  istas  metamorphoses  sugillant,  inscitice  soboles,  supines  pertinacim 
alumnos,  Sfc.  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  remedies ; 
and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  yeers,  or  to  the  worlds 
end.  With  their  *alexipharmacums,  panaceas,  mummias,  unguentum  arma^ 
rium,  and  such  magnetical  cures,  lampas  vitee  et  mortis,  balneum  Diana,  bal- 
samum,  electrum,  magico-physicum,  amuleta  Martialia,  &c.  what  will  not  he 
and  his  followers  effect  ?  He  brags  moreover  that  he  was  primus  medicorum, 
and  did  more  famous  cures  then  aU  the  physicians  in  Europe  besides:  *  a  drop 
of  his  preparations  should  go  farther  than  a  dram,  or  ounce  of  theirs,  those 
loathsome  and  fulsome  filthy  potions,  heteroclitical  pills  (so  he  cals  them),  horse 
medicines,  ad  quorum  aspectum  Cyclops  Polyphemus  exhorresceret.  And, 
though  some  condemn  their  skill  and  magnetical  cures  as  tending  to  magical  su- 
perstition, witchery,  charms,  &c.  yet  they  admire,  stifBy  vindicate  nevertheless, 
and  infinitely  prefer  them.  But  these  are  both  in  extreams  :  the  middle  sort 
approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree.  Lemnius  {lib.  3.  cap.  6. 
de  occult,  nat.  mir.)  commends  gold  inwardly  and  outwardly  used,  as  in  rings, 
excellent  good  in  medicines ;  and  such  mixtures  as  are  made  for  melancholy 
men,  saith  Wecker  {antid.  spec.  lib.  1),  to  whom  Renodeus  subscribes, 
(lib.  2.  cap.  2),  Ficinus  {lib.  2.  cap.  19),  Femel.  {meth,  med.  lib. 5.  cap.  21.  i2e 
Cardiacis),  Daniel Sennertus  {lib.  I.  part.  2.  cap.  9.),  Audemacus,  Libavius, 
Quercetanus,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthiolus,  in  the 
fourth  book  of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blawen  {epist,  ad  Matthiolum),  as  com- 
mended and  formerly  used  by  Avicenna,  Arnoldus,  and  many  others.    "  Mat- 

'  Gestamen  Uwidum  et  gemmamm  maximum  fert  auxiUum  et  juvamen  )  unde,  qui  ditca  sitntv  gemmas 
secum  ferre  student.  ■■  Margarlts  et  unlones,  quae  a  conchls  et  pisclbiu  apud  Peraaa  et  Indos,  valde 

cordiales  sunt,  &c.  ■  Aurum  laetitiam  generat,  non  in  corde,  sed  in  ardL  Tirorum.  *  Chaucer. 

9  Aurum  non  aurum.  Noxium  ob  aquas  rodentes.  ^  Ep.  ad  Monavium.  If  etaUica  omnia  in  unlTcnsm, 
quoyis  modo  parata,  nee  tuto  nee  commode  intra  corpus  sumi.  '  In  pang.  Stultisaimns  pUus  oralpltis 
mei  plus  scit  quam  omnes  vestrl  doctores ;  et  calceorum  meorum  annuli  doctiores  sunt  quam  Tester  Galaraa 
et  Avicenna ;  barba  mea  plus  experta  est  quam  vestrse  omnes  academic.  •  Vide  Emestum  Burmthimt 

edit.  Fnmaker  8*  1611.  Crollius  and  others.  *Plus  profidet  gutta  mea  quam  tot  eonun  drauunse  «t 
unciie.  "  NonnuUI  hulc  supra  modum  indulgent :  usum,  etsi  non  adeo  magnum,  non  tamen  wJUldrodua 
eenseo. 
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thiolus  in  the  same  place  approves  of  potable  gold,  mercury,  with  many  such 
chymical  confections,  and  goes  so  far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds, 
^no  man  can  be  an  excellent  pkyncian  that  hath  not  some  skill  in  chy mistical 
distillations^  and  that  chronick  diseases  can  hardly  be  cured  without  mineral 
medicines.     Look  for  antimony  among  purgers. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Compound  Alteratives ;  censure  of  Compounds,  and 

mixt  Physick. 

PLiNY(/iA.  24.  c.  1)  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines.  ^  Mens  knavery  ^ 
imposture f  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  these  shops,  in  which  every  mans 
life  is  set  to  sale :  and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and  inexplicable 
mixtures,  Jar  fetcht  out  of  India  and  Arabia ;  a  medicine  for  a  botch  must 
be  had  asfarre  as  the  Red  Sea,  ^c.  And  'tis  not  without  cause  which  he  saith ; 
for  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  ^ blame  in  their  compositions,  whilst  they 
make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as  ^Fuchsius  notes.  They  think  they  yet 
themselves  great  credit,  excel  others,  and  be  more  learned  then  the  rest,  because 
they  make  many  variations:  but  he  accounts  them  fools;  and,  whilst  they  bray 
of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a  name,  they  become  ridiculous, 
bewray  their  ignorance  and  error,  A  few  simples,  well  prepared  and  understood, 
are  better  then  such  an  heap  of  nonsense  confused  compounds,  which  are  in 
apothecaries  shops  ordinarily  sold ;  in  which  many  vain,  superfluous,  corrupt, 
exolete  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Cornarius)  a  company  of  barba- 
rous names  given  to  syrrops,  julips,  an  unnecessary  company  of  mixt  medi- 
cines ;  rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Many  times  (as  Agrippa  taxeth)  there  is  by 
this  means  'more  danger  from  the  medicine  then  from  the  disease;  when  they 
put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave  it  to  an  illiterate  apothecary  to  be 
made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for  health.  Those  old  physicians  had  no  such 
mixtures ;  a  simple  potion  of  hellebor  in  Hippocrates  time  was  the  ordinary 
purge;  and  at  this  day,  saith  Matt.  Riccius,  in  that  flourishing  commonwealth  of 
China,  *  Their  physicians  give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in 
their  physick :  they  use  altogether  roots,  hearbs,  and  simples  in  their  medi- 
cines ;  and  all  their  physick  in  a  manner  is  comprehended  in  an  herbal :  no 
science,  no  schoole,  no  art,  no  degree ;  but,  like  a  trade,  every  man  in  private 
is  instructed  of  his  muster.  ^Cardan  cracks  that  he  can  cure  all  diseases  witli 
water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  of  old  did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine. 
Let  the  best  of  our  rational  physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  those  intricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithridate  or 
treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity ;  may  they  not  be  reduced  to  half  or 
quarter  ?  Frustraflt  per  plura,  (as  the  saying  is)  quod fl^ri potest  perpau- 
ciora;  300  simples  in  a  julip,  potion,  or  a  little  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose  ? 
I  know  not  what  '^Alkindus,  Capivaccius,  Monts^na,  and  Simon  Eitover, 
the  best  of  them  all,  and  most  rational,  have  said  in  this  kind ;  but  neither 
he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his  reader,  to  my  judgement,  that  satisfac- 
tion which  he  ought;  why  such,  so  many  simples?  Rog.  Bacon  hath  taxed 
many  errors  in  his  tract  de  graduationibus,  explained  some  things,  but  not 
cleared.  Mercurialis  (in  his  book  de  composit,  medicin.)  gives  instance  in 
Hamech,  a^d  Philonium  Romanum,  which  Hamech  an  Arabian,  and  Philonius 

V  Ausim  dicere  nemlnem  medicum  excelientum  qal  non  in  hac  distillatione  chymicA  sit  vereatos.    Uorhi 
ehronid  devind  dtra  metaUIca  vtx  poMint,  «ut  ubl  Ban(piig  oormmpitur.       *  InrmudeB  hominum,  et  iiig«- 


ntoram  captune*  oiBcinas  invenCre  Istas,  in  quibuB  sua  cuique  venalis  promittitur  yita ;  statim  compdai- 

ipllc 
rlt.  r  Lib.  1.  sec.  1.  cap.  8.    Dum  liifinita  medicamenta  mucentt  laudem  sibl  comparare  student ;  et 


tiones  et  mlxturs  Inexplicabiles  ex  Arabt&  et  IndiA,  ulceri  parvo  medidna  k  Robro  Marl  Importatnr. 
*  Anioldiu,  Aphor.  16.    Fallax  medicus,  qui,  poteus  mcdeii  slmplidbus,  compoaita  dolose  autflrustm  quae 


In  hoc  studio  alter  altenim  superare  conatur,  dum  quisqne  quo  plura  miscneiit,  eo  se  doctiorem  putat ; 
Inde  fit,  ut  saem  prodant  inadtfam,  dum  ostentant  peritlam,  et  se  rldiculos  exhibeant,  ftc.  '  Multo 

plus  pericnli  a  raedlcamento  quam  a  morbo,  ftc.  *  Expedlt,  in  Sinas,  lib.  1.  c.  5.    Prseeepta  medid 

dant  nostrls  diversa,  in  medendo  non  infellces ;  pharmacis  utuntur  limpUdbus,  herMs,  radicibus.  See.  tota 
eorum  medtdna  nostne  herbarie  preceptis  rontinetur ;  nnllus  ludas  hujus  artii  j  qulsque  privatua  a  quo- 
libet  magiatro  eruditur.  ^  Lib.  de  AquA.  «  Opiisc.  de  Dos. 
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a  Roman,  long  since  composed,  but  eraste  as  the  rest.  If  they  be  so  exact, 
as  by  him  it  seems  they  were,  and  those  mixtures  so  perfect,  why  doth  Feme* 
lius  alter  the  one,  and  why  is  the  other  obsolete  ?  ^Cardan  taxeth  Galen  for 
presuming  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct  theriacum  Andromachi ;  and  we  as 
justly  may  carp  at  all  the  rest.  Galens  medicines  are  now  exploded  and  re^ 
jected;  what  Nicholas  Meripsa,  Mesne,  Celsus,  Scribanius,  Actuarius,  &c. 
writ  of  old,  are  most  part  contemned.  Mellichius,  Cordus,  Wecker,  Quer- 
cetan,  Renodeus,  the  Venetian,  Florentine  states,  have  their  several  receipts, 
and  magistrals:  they  of  Noremberge  have  theirs,  and  Augustana  Pharmaco- 
poeia  peculiar  medicines  to  the  meridian  of  their  city ;  London  hers ;  every 
city,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures,  compositions, 
receipts,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  he  scorned  antiquity,  and  sdl  others  in  re- 
spect of  himself.  But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter,  to  shew  his  skill ; 
every  opinionative  fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  what  it  will ; 
Delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achivi :  they  dote ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  poor 
patients  pay  for  their  new  experiments ;  the  commonalty  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object ;  thus  I  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  apprehen- 
sion ;  but,  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novelty,  or 
ostentation,  as  some  suppose :  but  (as  *one  answers)  this  of  compound  medicines 
is  a  most  noble  and  profitable  invention,  found  out,  and  brought  into  physick, 
with  great  judgement,  wisdome,  counsel,  and  discretion,  Mixt  diseases  must 
have  mixt  remedies ;  and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixt,  as  have  reference 
to  the  part  afiPected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one  part,  some 
another.  Cardan  and  Brassavola  both  hold  that  nullum  simplex  medicamentum 
sine  noxd,  no  simple  medicine  is  without  hurt  or  offence ;  and,  although  Hippo- 
crates, Erasistratus,  Diocles,  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  art,  were  content  with 
ordinary  simples;  yet  now,  saith  ^ AitJius,  necessity  compelleth  to  seek  for  new 
remedies,  and  to  make  compounds  of  simples,  as  well  to  correct  their  harms, 
if  cold,  dry,  hot,  thick,  thin,  insipid,  noysome  to  smell,  to  make  them  savory  to 
the  palat,  pleasant  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve  them  for  continuance,  by 
admixtion  of  sugar,  hony,  to  make  them  last  monthes  and  yeares  for  several 
uses.  In  such  cases  compound  medicines  may  be  approved ;  and  Amoldus,  in 
his  18  Aphorisme,  doth  allow  of  it.  ^  If  simples  cannot,  necessity  compels  us 
to  use  compounds ;  so  for  receits  and  magistrals,  dies  diem  docet,  one  day 
teacheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or  phrases,  Qute  nunc  sunt 
in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus  ....  ebbe  and  flow  with  the  season ;  and,  as 
wits  vary,  so  they  may  be  infinitely  varied.  Quisque  suum  placitum,  quo 
capiatur,  habet :  every  man  as  he  likes ;  so  many  men  so  many  minds,  and  yet 
all  tending  to  good  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way.  As  arts  and  sciences, 
so  physick  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest.  Hor<B  Musarum  nutrices: 
ana  experience  teacheth  us  every  day  **many  things  which  our  predecessors 
knew  not  of.  Nature  is  not  effcete,  as  he  saith,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow  all 
her  gifts  upon  an  age,  but  hath  reserved  some  for  posterity,  to  shew  her 
power,  that  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed.  Birds  and  beasts 
can  cure  themselves  by  nature;  ^natur<B  usu  ea  plerumque  cognoscunt,  qua 
homines  vix  longo  labore  et  doctrind  assequuntur ;  but  men  must  use  much 
labour  and  industry  to  find  it  out :  but  I  digresse. 

Compound  medicines  are  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applyed.  In- 
wardly taken,  be  either  liquid  or  solid ;  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.  Fluid, 
as  wines  and  syrrups.     The  wines  ordinarily  used  to  this  disease,  are  worme- 

*  SabtU.  otp.  de  •dentUt.  '  Qaercetan.  pbannacop.  restitut.  cap.  2.    NoUliaslnrain  et  otfflwimnm 

inTcntum  tammA  cum  neccMltate  adioTentum  et  introductam.  'Cap.  25.  Tetrabib.  4.  ler.  2.    Ne- 

ccflsltaa  nunc  oogit  aliquando  noxia  qiuerere  remedia,  et  ex  •Implicibus  composlta  fkcerc,  turn  ad  ea- 
poremt  odoivm,  palatl  gratiaio,  ad  correctlonem  rimpUdum,  turn  ad  ftituroe  luus,  conmirationem,  &c. 
»  Cum  slmpllda  oou  pofauot,  neccwltas  cogit  ad  composiU.  ••  Lips.  Kplst.  'Theod.  Prodromu» 

Amor.  lib.  9. 
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wood- wine,  tamarisk,  and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bugloss; 
the  composition  of  which  is  specified  in  Amoldus  Villanovanus,  lib,  de  vinis^ 
of  borage,  bawme,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  &c,  and  highly  commended  for  its 
▼ertues ;  Ht  drives  away  leprosy^  scabs,  cleers  the  blood,  recreates  the  spirits ^ 
exhilarateg^he  mind,  purgeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  blach  melancholy 
fumes,  and  cleanseth  the  whole  body  of  that  blach  humour  by  urine.  To 
which  I  adde,  saith  Villanovanus,  that  it  will  bring  mad  men,  and  such  raging 
bedlams  as  are  tied  in  chains,  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  con^ 
science  bears  me  witness,  that  I  do  not  lye :  I  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by 
this  means ;  she  was  so  cholerich,  and  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  was 
almost  mad,  and  beside  herself:  she  said  and  did  she  hnew  not  what,  scolded, 
beat  her  maids,  and  was  now  ready  to  be  bound,  till  she  dranh  of  this  borage 
wine,  and,  by  this  excellent  remedy,  was  cured,  which  a  poor  forrainer,  a 
silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance,  that  came  to  crave  an  alms  from  door  to 
door.  The  juyce  of  borage,  if  it  be  clarified,  and  drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as 
much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c.  saith  Ant.  Mizaldus,  art.  med.  who 
cites  this  story  verbatim  out  of  Villanovanus ;  and  so  doth  Magninus  a  phy- 
sician of  Millan,  in  his  regimen  of  health.  Such  another  excellent  compound 
water  I  find  in  Rubeus,  de  distill,  sect.  3,  which  he  highly  magnifies,  out  of  Sa- 
vanarola,  ^for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  to 
be  troubled  with  trembling  of  heart.  Other  excellent  compound  waters  for 
melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place,  ^if  their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed, 
or  their  temperature  over  hot.  Euonymus  hath  a  pretious  aqua  vitcs  to  this 
purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold.  But  he  and  most  commend  aurum  potabile ;  and 
every  writer  prescribes  clarified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory^ 
&c,  of  goats  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely  at  all  times,  some  thirty  dayes 
together  in  the  spring,  every  morning  fasting,  a  good  draught.  Syrrups  are 
very  good,  and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart,  spleen,  liver.  Sec. 
symip  of  borage,  (there  is  a  famous  S3rrrup  of  borage  highly  commended 
by  liiurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melancholy)  de  pomis  of  king 
Sabor  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory, 
maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other 
physick,  mixt  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  julips  otherwise. 

Consisting  are  conserves  or  confections;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss, 
bawme,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses,  wormwood,  &c.  con- 
fections, treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms,  or  linctures,  &c. — solid,  as  aromatical 
confections ;  hot,  diambra,  diamargaritum  calidum,  dianthus,  diamoschum 
dulce,  electuarium  de  gemmis,  Icetijicans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,  diagalinga,  dia^ 
cimynum,  dianisum,  diatrion  piperion,  diazinziber,  diacapers,  diacinna- 
monum :  cold,  as  diamargaritum  frigidum,  diacorolli,  diarrhodon  abbatis, 
diacodion,  jpc.  as  every  Pharmacopoeia  will  shew  you,  with  their  tables  or 
losinges  that  are  made  out  of  them ;  with  condites,  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oyls  hot  and  cold,  as  of 
camomile,  stsechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nymphsea,  mandrake, 
&c.  to  be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Oyntments  composed  of  the  said  species,  oyls  and  wax,  &c.  as  alabastri" 
tum,  populeum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moysten,  procure  sleep,  and  correct 
other  accidents. 

Linhnents  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose :  emplasterg 

iSangoinem  corraptnin  emacnlat,  Mablem  abolet,  leprem  carat,  spiritas  racmt,  et  utimiim  ezhilant. 
If elaachoUcot  humorcs  per  urlnam  edndC,  et  cerebnim  a  cranls,  smmiMMto  mclaincholia  ftimit  pnrgat ; 
quibiu  addo,  jlementefl  et  ftirioaoe  viocuHs  retlnendoe  pluiimum  javmt,  et  ad  rationls  ueum  dodt.  Testis 
est  raflii  conftlentla,  quod  vlderiin  matronam  qnamdam  hlnc  llberatam,  qan  ftvquentias  ex  Iracnndli  de- 
mens,  et  impos  animi,  dioenda  tacenda  loquebi^r,  adeo  ftirens  ut  Ugari  cogeretor.  Futt  ei  pnostaatlssfmo 
remedio  vial  Istlus  usns,  indicatus  a  peregrlno  homlne  mendico,  elcemosynam  pne  foribns  dictn  matroiMD 
implorante.  ^  lis  qui  tristantur  sine  caussA,  et  vitant  amicorum  soclctatem,  et  tremunt  corde.  >  Modo 
non  inflammctur  melancholia  aut  calidiore  temperamento  sint. 
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of  herbe,  flowers,  roots^  &c.  with  oyls,  and  other  liquors  mixt  and  boiled 
together. 

Cataplasms,  salves,  or  pultises,  made  of  green  hearbs,  pounded,  or  sod  in 
water  till  they  be  soft,  which  are  applied  to  the  hypochondries,  and  other 
parts,  when  me  body  is  empty.  ^^ 

Cerotes  are  applyed  to  several  parts,  and  frontals,  to  take  away  pain,  gri^, 
beat,  procure  sleep  :  fomentations  or  spunges,  wet  in  some  decoctions,  &c. 
epithemata,  or  those  moist  medicines,  laid  on  linnen,  to  bath  and  cool  several 
piarts  ibisafiected. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bags  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  applied 
to  the  head,  heart,  stomack,  &c.  odoraments,  baUs,  perfumes,  posies  to  smell 
to;  all  which  have  their  several  uses  in  melancholy,  as  shall  be  shewed, 
when  I  treate  of  the  cure  of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 

MEMB.  II. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Purging  Simples  upward. 

Melanaoooa,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  com- 
pound, and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purging  upwards  or  downward.  These 
following  purge  upward.  '"Asarum,  or  asrabecca,  which,  as  Mesne  saith,  is 
hot  in  the  second  degree,  and  dry  iti  the  third  :  it  is  commonly  taken  in  wine 
whey  J  or,  as  with  us,  the  juyce  of  two  or  three  leaves  or  more  sometimes, 
pounded  in  posset  drink  qualified  with  a  little  liquorice,  or  anniseeds,  to 
avoid  the  fulsomness  of  the  taste,  or  as  diaserum  Femelii,  Brassivola  (in 
Cat  hart,)  reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy, 
and  Ruellius  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purge th  **  black 
choler,  like  hellebor  it  self.  Galen  (lib,  6.  simplic.)  and  ^Matthiohis  ascribe 
other  vertues  t6  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other  humors  as  well  as  this. 

Laurel,  by  Heamius,  (method,  ad  prax.  lib,  2.  cap.  24.)  is  put  amongst 
the  strong  purgers  of  melancholy ;  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  degree. 
Dioscorides  (IU>.  11.  cap.  114)  adds  Pother  efi^ects  to  it.  Pliny  sets  down 
15  berries  in  drink  for  a  sufficient  potion  :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his 
opposites,  cold  and  moist,  as  juyce  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a 
potion  to  seaven  grains  and  a  half.  But  this,  and  asrabecca,  every  gentle- 
woman in  the  country  knows  how  to  give  :  they  are  two  common  vomits. 

Scilla,  or  sea  onyon,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  third  degree.  Brassivola,  (in 
Cathart,)  out  of  Mesue,  others,  and  his  own  experience,  will  have  this  simple 
to  purge  4  melancholy  alone.  It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinum  scillitictim^ 
mixt  with  rubel  in  a  little  white  wine. 

White  hellebor,  which  some  call  sneezing  powder,  a  strong  purger  upward, 
which  many  reject,  as  being  too  violent :  Mesne  and  Averroes  will  not  admit 
of  it,  'by  reason  of  danger  of  suffocation,  *  great  pain  and  trouble  it  puts 
the  poor  patient  to^  saith  Dodonseus.  Yet  Galen  (lib.  6.  mtp/.  med,)  and 
Dioscorides  (cap.  146)  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  ^terrible  in  former  times, 
as  Pliny  notes,  but  now  familiar,  insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those  dayes, 
"  that  were  students,  to  quicken  their  wits ;  which  Persius  (Sat,  1.)  objects  to 
ACcius  the  poet — Ilias  A  cat  ebria  veratro.  "  It  help  smelancholy,  the  falling 
sickness,  madness,  gouty  Sfc.  but  not  to  be  taken  of  old  men,  youths,  such  as 
are  weaklings,  nice  or  effeminate,  troubled  with  headach,  high  coloured,  ot 
fear  strangling,  saith  Dioscorides.  ^Oribasius,  an  old  physician,  hath 
written  very  copiously,  and  approves  of  it,  in  such  affections,  which  can 

m  HeunduB :  Datnr  in  aero  lactis,  rat  Tlno.  ■  Veratrl  modo  expurgat  cerebnim,  robomt,  memorfaun. 

Fuchflius.  •  Cruaoa  et  biUoaos  hnmarea  per  Tomltum  ediicit.  p  Vomitum  et  menses  det :  ^ralet  ad 

hydrop.  &c.       «  M  aterlas  atna  edodt.        '  Ab  arte  ideo  n^kdendani,  ob  periculum  suffocatlonls.       •  Gap. 
16.  llagnA  vi  ednclt,  et  moleatIA  cam  summi.  *  Quondam  teniblle.  «  Molti  studloram  gratii,  ad 

provldenda  acrius  mut  commentabanlnr.  «  Medetur  comidaHbus,  melancbollds,  podagrids ;  vetatnr 

senlbiu,  poeris,  moIUbos,  et  effeminatls.  *  Collect,  lib.  8.  cap.  S.  In  affectlonlbus  lis  qua  dUBculler 

corantury  belleborom  damns. 
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otherwise  hardly  he  cured,  Heuniius  {lib.  2.  preud  med.  de  wmitoriU)  will 
not  have  it  used  *  but  with  great  caution,  by  reasonofits  strength,  and  then 
when  antimony  will  do  no  good,  which  caused  Herroophiltis  to  compare  it  to 
a  stout  caotain  (as  Codronchus  observes,  cap.  7.  comment,  de  Helleb.)  that 
will  see  all  his  souldiers  go  before  him,  cmd  come  post  principia,  like  the 
bragging  souldier,  last  himself.  7  When  other  helps  faU  in  inveterate  melan* 
choly,  in  a  desperate  case,  this  voinit  is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this, 
if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  may  be  'securely  given  at  first.  ^  Matthiolus  brags^ 
that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good  of  many,  made  use  of  it;  and  Heumius^ 
^  that  his  hath  happily  used  it,  prepared  after  his  own  prescript,  and  with 
good  success.  Christophorus  k  Vega  {lib.  3.  cap.  41)  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  it  may  be  lawfully  given ;  and  our  country  gentlewomen  finde  it  by  their 
common  practice,  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it.  D*".  Turner,  speak- 
ing of  this  plant,  in  his  herball^  telleth  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary 
receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give  hellebor  in  powder  to  ii*^  weight ;  and  he  is 
not  much  against  it.  But  they  do  commonly  exceed,  (for  who  so  bold  as 
blinde  Bayard  ?)  and  prescribe  it  by  pennyworths,  and  such  irrationall  wayes, 
as  I  have  heard  my  self  market  folks  ask  for  it  in  an  apothecaries  shop :  but, 
with  what  success,  God  knows :  they  smart  often  for  tneir  rash  boldness  and 
folly,  break  a  vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads,  or  kill 
themselves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physick,  but  in  the  rude  and  undis- 
creet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know  therefore,  when  to  use,  how  to  pre- 
paie  it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Heumius,  lib.  2.  prax.  med. 
Brassivola,  de  Cathart.  Godefridus  Stegius  the  emperour  Rodolphus  physi- 
cian, cap.  16.  Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  commentary  of 
Baptista  Codronchus  (which  is  instar  omnium)  de  Helleb.  alb.  where  he  shall 
finde  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  which  our  chy mists  so  much  magnifie,  is  either 
taken- in  substance  or  infusion,  &c.  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease. 
It  helps  all  infirmities,  saith  ^  Matthiolus,  which  proceed  from  blach  choter, 
falling  sickness,  and  hypochondriacall  passions ;  and-,  for  farther  proof  of 
his  assertion,  he  gives  severall  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it : 
^  one  of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  physician  of  Trent,  that,  after  many  other  essayes^ 
imputes  the  recovery  of  his  health,  next  after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone  ; 
another  of  George  Handshius,  that,  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  ikiled^ 
*  was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which,  of  his  knowledge, 
others  have  likewise  tried,  and,  by  the  help  of  this  admirable  medicine,  been 
recovered;  a  third  of  a  parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  ^that  was  so 
far  gone  unth  melancholy,  that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not  what ;  buty 
after  he  had  taken  \2  grains  of  stibium,  {as  I  my  self  saw,  and  can  witness, 
for  I  was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident)  he  was  purged  of  a  deal  of 
black  choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as 
black  blood  (a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  then  a  man) :  yet  it  did  him  so 
much  good,  that  the  next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured.  This  very  story  of  the 
Bohemian  priest,  Sckenkius  relates  verbatim,  {Exoier.  experiment,  ad.  var. 
morb.  cent.  6.  observ.  6)  with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxoni& 
calls  it  a  profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken  after  meat,  to  6  or  8  grains,  of 

>  Non  due  snmmi  caatione  boc  remedio  utemur  j  est  enim  TalldUiBimum  \  etf  qiiam  vlrei  antimotilf 
contemnit  morboB,  In  anziliam  erocatar,  modo  vallde  Tires  efBorescant.  i  AAtbu,  tetrab.  cap.  ]. 

aer.  2.  Ha  lohim  darl  mlt  heUeborum  albnm,  qui  aecua  fpem  oon  babeot,  non  lis  qui  ayncopen  tlment, 
&c.  ■  Cum  salute  multorum.  ■  Cap.  12.  de  morbis  cap.  ^  Nos  fBcilUme  utimur  noatro  prte- 

parato  belleboro  albo,  "  In  lib.  5.    Dioscor.  cap.  8.    Omnlbui  opitulatnr  morbia,  quos  atra  bills  exci- 

teTit,  comidalibua.  Usque  pneaertira  qui  bypoebondrlacaa  obtinent  passlonea.  ^Andreaa  Gallus, 

Tridentinus  medicns,  salutem  buic  medicamento  post  Deum  debet.  •Integm  sanltatl,  brerl 

restltutus  \  id  quod  allls  acddisse  sdo,  qui  hoc  mirablli  medlcainento  usi  sunt.  'Qui  melaacho- 

licus  fkctus  plane  deslplebat,  multaque  stulte  loquebatur,  hnic  ezhlbitum  12  gr.  stibium,  quod  psullo 
post  atram  bUem  ex  alvo  eduxit  (ut  ego  rldi,  qui  Tocatua  taoquam  ad  miracohun  adAii,  teatari  pomom,) 
et  ramenta  taoquam  camia  cUsaectas  in  partea:  totum  excremcntum  tanquani  saaguloem  nigerrimum 
repreaentabat. 
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such  are  apt  to  vomit.  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  the  Spaniard,  and  late  professor 
of  Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to  this  disease  (Tom,  2.  consul,  85) ;  so  doth  Lod. 
Mercatus  {de  inter  morb.  cur,  lib,  1.  cap,  17),  with  many  others.  Jacobus 
Gervinus,  a  French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  {lib,  2,  de  venenis  confut,) 
explodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only  upon  Matthiolus  and 
some  others  commendation ;  but  it  almost  killed  him ;  whereupon  he  con- 
cludes, s  antimony  is  rather  a  poyson  than  a  medicine,  Th.  Erastus  con- 
curres  with  him  in  his  opinion,  and  so  doth  £lian  Montaltus,  cap,  30.  de  melan. 
But  what  do  I  talk  ?  'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books :  I  might  cite  a  century  of 
authors  pro  and  con.  I  will  conclude  with  ^  Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scander- 
b^s  sword,  which  is  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that 
prescribes  or  useth  it ;  a  worthy  medicine,  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong 
man,  otherwise  poyson.  For  the  preparing  of  it,  look  in  Euonymi  thesaurus ^ 
Quercetan,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil.  Chim.  Basil.  Valentius,  &c. 

Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all 
their  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosophers  stones,  a  soveraign  remedy  to 
all  diseases.  A  good  vomit,  I  confesse,  a  vertuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  quali- 
fied, opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used;  but,  as  it  is  commonly 
abused  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief, 
a  violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  divelish  and  damned  tobacco, 
the  mine  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Simples  purging  Melancholy  downward, 

PoLTPODiE  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of 
melancholy.  Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  flegm ;  but  Brassivola,  out  of 
his  experience,  averreth  that  they  purge  this  humor ;  they  are  used  in  decoc- 
tion, infusion,  &c.  simple,  mixt,  &c. 

Mirabolanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  ^  prescribed  against  melancholy 
and  quartan  agues,  Brassivola  speaks  out  ^of  a  thousand  experiences ;  he 
gave  them  in  pills,  decoction,  &c.  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 

Stcechas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  Mercury,  roots  of  capers,  genista  or 
broom,  pennyroyall,  and  half  boiled  cabbage,  I  finde  in  this  catalogue  of 
purgers  of  black  choler,  origan,  fetherfcw,  ammoniack  ^  salt,  salt-peter.  But 
these  are  very  gentle,  alypus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which 
Fuchsius  {cap,  168)  and  others  take  for  sene,  but  most  distinguish.  Sene  is  in 
the  middle  of  violent  and  gentle  purgers  downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree, 
dry  in  the  first.  Brassivola  calls  it  ^  a  wonderfull  herb  against  melancholy  ; 
it  scowres  the  blood,  iilightens  the  spirits,  shakes  off  sorrow ;  a  most  profitable 
medicine,  as  '"Dodoneeus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  not  heard  of 
before.  It  is  taken  diverse  wayes,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most  commonly  in 
the  infusion,  with  ginger  or  some  cordiall  flowres  added  to  con*ect  it.  Actua- 
rius  commends  it  sod  in  broath,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the 
common  convayer  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler ;  or  steeped  in  wine, 
which  Heumius  accounts  sufficient,  without  any  farther  correction. 

Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler ;  but  Aurelianus  {lib.  2,  c,  6.  de  morb, 
chron.)  Arculanus  (cap,  6.  in  9.  Rhcuis),  Julius  Alexandrinus  {cofisil,  185), 
Scoltz.  Crato  {consil,  189),  prescribe  it  to  this  disease,  as  good  for  the  sto- 
mack  and  to  open  the  hsemrods,  out  of  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna. 
Menardus,  (ep.  lib,  1.  epist,  1)  opposeth  it :  aloes  ^doth  not  open  the  wines, 
or  move  the  heemrods ;  which  L€K>nartus  Fuchsius  {parodox,  lib.  1 .)  likewise 

ff  AntlinoDliim  veDennm*  son  medicraientam.        i*  Cnlonls  ep.  sect,  vel  ad  Monavium  ep.    In  utramque 
partem  dlgidasloniuii  medicamcntom,  si  recte  utentur,  aecus  venenum.  '  Moerores  ftagant ;  utilisatme 

dantur  melanchoUda  et  qoateniarUa.  i  Millies  honun  vires  expertas  sum.  ^  Sal  nltnim,  sal  ammonia- 
nun,  draoontii  nMlix,  dictamonm.  '  Calet  ordine  secundo,  siccat  primo ;  adversns  omnia  vltia  atre  bills 
▼alet }  sanguloem  miindat,  spiritus  illostrat,  moprorem  dlscutit  berba  mirifica.  >"  Cap.  4.  lib.  2.  "  Re- 
eentiores  negant  ora  vcnanun  reaecare. 
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affirmes;  but  Brassivola  and  Dodoneeus  defend  Mesue  out  of  their  experience ; 
let  **  Valesius  end  the  controversie. 

Lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  ma^ified  by  p  Alexander  (/t6.  1.  cap, 
16),  Avicenna,  Aetius,  and  Actuarius,  if  uey  be  well  washed,  that  the  water 
be  no  more  coloured,  fiftie  times  some  say.  ^  That  good  Alexander  (saith 
Guianerius)  put  such  confidence  in  this  one  medicine^  that  he  thought  all 
melancholy  passions  might  be  cured  by  it ;  and  /,  for  my  party  have  often- 
times happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the  operation  of  it.  The 
like  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  be  somewhat  weaker  then  the  other. 
Grarcias  ab  Horto  {hist,  lib,  1 .  cap,  65)  relates,  that  the  ^  physicians  of  the 
Moores  familiarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions ;  and  Matthiolus  (ep. 
lib,  3.)  '  brags  of  that  happy  successe  which  he  still  had  in  the  administra- 
tion of  it.  Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies  {sect,  1 .  cap, 
12  in  Antidotis);  ^and  if  this  will  not  serve,  (saith  Rhasis)  then  there  re- 
maines  nothing  but  Lapis  Armenus,  and  hellebor  it  self,  Valescus  and  Ja- 
son Pratensis  much  commend  pulvis  hali,  which  is  made  of  it.  James  Da- 
mascen.  (2.  cap,  12)  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  &c.  speake  well  of  it.  Crato  will 
not  approve  this ;  it,  and  both  hellebors,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poyson. 
Victor  Trincavelius  {lib,  2.  cap,  14)  found  it,  in  his  experience,  "fo  be  very 
noysome,  to  trouble  the  stomach,  and  hurt  their  bodies  that  tahe  it  overmuch. 

Black  hellebor,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  purger  of  melan- 
choly, which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by 
Melanpodius  a  shepherd,  (as  Pliny  records,  lib.  25,  cap.  5.)  ^  who,  seeing  it 
to  purge  his  goats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene,  king 
Proetus  daughters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  neer  the  fountain  Clitorius,  and 
restored  them  to  their  former  health.  In  Hippocrates  time,  it  was  in  only 
request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a  book  of  it,  a  fragment  of  which  remaines  yet. 
Theophrastus,  ^  Galen,  Pliny,  Coelius  Aurelianus,  as  ancient  as  Gralen,  {lib,  1. 
cap,  6)  Areteeus  {lib,  1.  cap,  5)  Oribasius  {lib,  1.  collect,)  a  famous  Greek, 
Aetius  {ser,  3.  cap,  112.  et  \\^)  P.  iEgineta,  Galens  ape,  {lib,  7.  cap.  A) 
Actuarius,  Trallianus  {lib,  5,  cap,  15),  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the 
old  Latines  {lib,  3.  cap,  23),  extoll  and  admire  this  excellent  plant ;  and  it 
was  generally  so  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the 
rest,  that  they  sent  all  such  as  were  erased,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Anticyree, 
or  to  Phocis  m  Achaia,  to  be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to 
be  had.  In  Straboes  time  it  was  an  ordinary  voyage :  Naviget  Anticyras ;  a 
common  proverb  among  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  to  bid  a  disard  or  a  mad 
man  go  take  hellebor;  as,  in  Lucian,  Menippus  to  Tantalus,  Tantale,  desi- 
pis  :  helleboro  epoto  tibi  opus  est,  eoque  sane  meraco:  thou  art  out  of  thy 
little  wit,  O  Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink  hellebor,  and  that  without 
mixture.  Aristophanes  {in  vespis),  drink  hellebor,  &c.  and  Harpax,  in  the 
*  Comoedian,  tola  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellows,  that  they  had  need 
to  be  purged  with  this  plant.  When  that  proud  Menecrates  h  Zevc  had  writ 
an  arrogant  letter  to  Phi.  of  Macedon,  he  sent  back  no  other  answer  but  this, 
Consulo  tibi  ut  adAnticyram  te  conferas,  noting  thereby  that  he  was  erased, 
atque  helleboro  indigere^  had  much  need  of  a  good  purge.  Lilius  Giraldus 
saith,  that  Hercules,  after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  his  wife  and  children,  was 
perfectly  cured  by  a  purge  of  hellebor,  which  an  Anticyrian  administered 
unto  him.     They  that  were  sound  commonly  took  it  to  quicken  their  wits, 

•  Ao  aloe  aperlat  ore  Tenarain.  lib.  9.  cont.  S.  p  Vapores  abstergit  a  vitalibos  Dartlbua.  ^  Tract.  15. 
c.  6.  Bomia  Alexander  tantam  lapide  Armeno  confidentiam  habalt,  nt  omnea  mcaanchoUoui  paiatonea  ab 
eo  curarl  porae  crederet ;  et  ego  inde  sfleplisime  nana  sam,  et  In  ^)aa  ezhiUtione  mmquam  mradaloa  Ail. 
*  If  anroram  medici  hoc  lapide  plenimque  purgant  melancboUam,  &c.  'Quo  ego  aspe  felidter  naua  mm, 
et  magno  cum  auzillo.  <  Sl  non  hoc,  nihil  restat  nlal  hellebonia»  et  lapto  Araienva.  Conall.  184.  Scoltail. 
■  Mnlto  corpora  tMI  graytoalme  hlnc  agitata,  et  atomacho  nraltnm  obAilaae.  "  Cum  Tidlaaet  ab  eo  cnrail 
capras  fiirentee,  ftc.  *  Ub.  6.  slmpl.  med.  *■  Pwudolo,  act.  4.  seen.  nit.  Helleboro  hiace  hominibua 
opua  est. 
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(as  Ennius  of  old,  ^r  Qui  nom  nUi  potui  ad  ansa  — prosUuit  dicenda^  and  as 
our  poets  drink  sack  to  improve  their  inventions) :  I  find  it  so  registered  by 
Agellius,  lib,  17.  cap.  15.     Carneades  the  academick,  when  be  was  to  write 
against  Zeno  the  stoick,  purged  himselfe  with  hellebor  first ;  which  *  Petronios 
puts  upon  Chrysippus.    In  such  esteem  it  continued  for  many  aees,  till  at 
length  Mesne  and  some  other  Arabians  began  to  reject  and  reprehend  it;  upon 
whose  authority,  for  many  following  lusters,  it  was  much  debased  and  quite 
out  of  request,  held  to  be  poyson,  and  no  medicine ;  and  is  still  oppugned 
to  this  day  bv  *  Crato  and  some  junior  physicians.     Their  reasons  are,  be- 
cause Aristotle  (/.  1.  de  plant,  c.  3)  said,  henbane  and  hellebor  were  poyson ; 
and  Alexander  Aphrodisieeus,  in  the  preface  of  his  Problems,  gave  out,  that 
.(8|>eaking  of  hellebor)  ^  Quailesfed  on  that  which  was  poyson  to  men,    Ga- 
len (/.  6.  Epid,  com,  5,  Text  35)  confirms  as  much  :  ^^Constantine  the  em- 
perour,  in  his  OeopotackSy  attributes  no  other  vertue  to  it,  then  to  kill  mice  and 
rats,  flies  and  mouldwarps ;  and  so  Mizaldus.  Nicander  of  old,Gervinus,  Scken- 
kius,  and  some  other  neotericks  that  have  written  of  poysons,  speak  of  hellebor 
in  a  chief  place.   ^  Nicholas  Leonicus  hath  a  story  of  Solon,  that,  besieging  I 
know  not  what  city,  steeped  hellebor  in  a  spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes  was 
conveyed  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poysoned,  or  else  made 
them  so  feeble  and  weak  by  purging,  that  they  were  not  able  to  bear  arms. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  cavils  and  objection8,mostof  our  late  writers  do  much 
approve  of  it — ^  Gariopontus,  {lib,  1.  cap,  13),  Codronchus  (com.de  helleb.) 
Faiopius,  lib,  de  med,p(arg.  simpL  cap,  69.  etconsil.  15.  Trincavelii,  Monta- 
nus,  239.     Frisemelica,  eonsil.  14,  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  so  that  it  be  oppor- 
tunely given.  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  Agg,  Amatusy  Lusit.  cent.  66.   Grodef.  Ste- 
gius,  cop.  13.    Hollerius,  and  all  our  herbalists  subscribe.     Femelius  (meM. 
med,  lib,  5.  cap.  16)  confesseth  it  to  be  a  ^terrible  purge ^  and  hard  to  iake^ 
yet  well  given  to  strong  men,  and  such  as  have  able  bodies.     P.  Forestus  and 
Capivaccius  forbid  it  to  be  taken  in  substance,  but. allow  it  in  decoction  or  in- 
fusion, both  which  wayes  P.  Monavius  approves  above  all  others,  Epist.  231. 
Scoltzii.   Jacchinus  (in  9  Rlmsis),  commends  a  receipt  of  his  own  preparing; 
Penottus  another  of  his  chymically  prepared,  Euouymus  another.  Hildesheim 
(«ptce/.2.  de  mel,)  hath  many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity  of 
receipts.     Heumius  (/«  l.prax.  med.  cap.  14)  calls  it  an  '  innocerU  medicine, 
howsoever  if  it  be  well  prepared.  The  root  of  it  is  onely  in  use,  which  may  be 
k^pt  many  yeer8,and  bv  some  given  in  substance,  as  by  Faiopius  and  BrassivoJa 
amongst  the  rest,  who  ^  bra^  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  his 
use,  and  he  tels  a  story  how  he  cured  one  Melatasta  a  mad  man,  that  was 
thought  to  be  possessed,  in  the  duke  of  Ferraras  court  with  one  purge  of 
black  hellebor  in  substance :  the  receipt  is  there  to  be  seen  ;  his  excrements  were 
like  inke,  ^he  perfectly  healed  at  once :  Vid^  Vidii4s,  a  JDutch  physician,  will 
not  admit  of  it  in  substance  (to  whom  most  subscribe),  but,  as  before  in  the 
decoction,  infusion,  or,  which  is  all  in  all,  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  be- 
.fore  the  rest,  and  calls  suave  medicamentum^  a  sweet  medicine,  an  easie,  that 
.Q^y  be  securely  given  to  women,  childjren,  ,apd  weaklings.   Baracellus  {horio 
geniali)  term^  it  inaartmie  prmsiantia  medicamentumy  a  medicine  of  great 
worth  and  note.     Quercetan  (in  his  Spagir,  Phar.)  »nd  many  others,  teU 
wonders  of  the  eixtract.  Parace]gus,  above  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer 
of  this  plant:  awi  especially  the  extract :  he  calls  it  theriacumy  terrestre  bal- 
samum,  another  treacle,  a  terrestriall  bawme,  instar  omnium,  all  in  all,  the 

7  Hor.        ■  In  Sfttyr.         *■  Grato,  conatt.  16. 1.  2.    Stsi  multl  magni  ylri  probeat,  In  bonam  partem  acd- 

f)lant  madid,  non  probem.  *  Veanmtttr  veratro  ooturniccB,  quod  hoinlnibua  toxicum  est.  *  Ub.  28.  c.  7. 
3. 14.  *  De  far.  bist.  *  Gorpua  Incolnme  reddit,  et  juvenile  effidt.  ' Veteres  non  sine  caiuai  ual 
aunt.  DUBdlla  ex  taelleboro  porgano,  et  tenoris  plena,  aed  robuatls  datur  tamen,  &c.  f  tnnocens  medi- 
camantiuii,  modo rlta pwetur.  ^ Abalt Jactantl^ egopilmua  pnebere crepi,  &c.  > In  Catbart.  Ex unA 
aolA  evaciurtlaae  fbror  ceaaavit,  et  quletna  Inde  Tbdt.  lUe  exemplum  apud  Sckenkinm  et  apud  Scoltaium, 
ep.  3S1.    P.  Monavlua  ae  atolldnm  cnrlaae  Jactat  boc  epoto  trlbus  aut  quatuor  vidbua. 
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J  sole  and  last  refuge  to  cure  this  malady^  the  gcut^  epilepsUy  leprasiey  Sfc*  If 
this  will  not  help,  no  physick  in  the  world  can,  but  minerall :  it  is  the  upshot 
of  all.  Matthiolus  laughs  at  those  that  except  against  it ;  and,  though  some 
abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mesne,  and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe 
it,  ^  yet  I  (saith  he)  haoe  happily  used  it  six  hundred  time§  without  offence y 
and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy  physicians  who  have  gvoen  me  great 
thanks  for  it.  Look  for  receipts,  dose,  preparation,  and  other  cautions  con- 
cerning this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivola,  Baracellus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Compound  Purgers, 

Compound  medicines,  which  puige  melajicholy,  are  either  taken  in  the 
superior  or  inferior  parts :  superior  at  juouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth, 
swallowed  or  not  swallowed  :  if  swallowed,  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  as  com* 
pound  wine  of  hellebor,  scilla  or  sea-onyon,  sena,  vimim  scilliticum  hellebo- 
ratum,  which,  ^Quereetan  so  much  applauds  for  melancholy  and  madness^ 
either  inwardly  takeUy  or  outwardly  appHed  to  the  heady  with  little  pieces 
of  linen  dipped  warm  in  it.  Oxymel  scilliticum^  syrupus  helleboratus  major 
and  minor  in  Quercetan,  and  syrupus  genista  for  hypochondriacall  melan- 
choly in  the  same  author,  compound  syrrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory,  |>olypodie, 
Ssc.  Heurnius  his  purging  cockbroth.  Some  except  against  these  symips, 
as  appears  by  ™  Udalrinus  Leonorus  his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  per«- 
nicious,  and  that  out  of  Hippocrates,  cocta  moverCy  et  medicari,  non  cruday 
no  raw  things  to  be  used  in  physick;  but  this  in  the  following  epistle  is 
exploded  and  soundly  confuted  by  Matthiolus ;  many  julips,  potions,  receipts, 
are  composed  of  these,  as  you  shall  finde  hi  Hildesheim,  spicil,  2.  Heurnius, 
lib,  2.  cap.  14,  George  Sckenkius,  Ital.  med.  prax,  Sfc, 

Solid  purgers  are  confections,  electuaries,  pills  by  themselves,  or  compound 
with  others,  as  (fe  lapide  lazulOyArmeno,  pil.  Ind<B,  of  fumitory,  Sfc,  confec- 
tion of  Hamechy  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander  (sec,  5.  consil.  22) 
bitterly  inveighs  against ;  so  doth  Randoletius  (Pharmacop,  Ojfficina),  Feme- 
lius  and  others ;  diasena,  diapoly podium ,  diaca^sia,  diacatholicony  Weckers 
electuarie  de  epithymo,  Ptolomyes  hierologadiumy  of  which  diverse  receipts 
are  daily  made. 

Aetius  (22.  33)  commends  hieram  rujfi,  Trincavellius  {consil,  12.  lih,  1) 
approves  of  hiera ;  non,  inquity  invenio  melius  medicamentum ;  I  finde  no 
better  medicine,  he  saith.  Heurnius  adds  pil,  aggregat,  pills  de  epithymo, 
pil,  Ind,  Mesne  describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  pillulm  sine  quibus 
esse  noloy  pillulcB  cochicB  cum  hellebore y  pil,  ArabiccB,  fceUda,  de  quinque 
generibus  mirabolanorum,  ^c.  More  proper  to  melancholy,  not  excluding,  in 
the  mean  time,  turbith,  manna,  rubarb,  agarick,  elescophe,  &c.  which  are 
not  so  proper  to  this  humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds  (cap,  30),  and  Mon- 
tanus,  cholera  etiampurganda,  quod  atr<B  sit  pabulum,  choler  is  to  be  purged 
because  it  feeds  the  others :  and  some  are  of  opinion,  as  Erasistratus  and 
Ascleptades  maintained  of  old,  against  whom  Galen  disputes,  °  that  no  phy- 
sick doth  purge  one  humour  alone,  but  all  alike  or  what  is  next.  Most 
therefore,  in  their  receipts  and  magistrals  which  are  coined  here,  make  a 
mixture  of  severall  simples  and  compounds,  to  purge  all  humors  in  generall 
as  well  as  this.  Some  rather  use  potions  then  pills  to  purge  this  humour, 
because  that,  as  Heurnius  and  Crato  observe,  hie  succus  d  sicco  remedio  (sgre 
trahitur,  this  juyce  is  not  so  easily  drawn  by  dry  remedies ;  and  (as  Montanus 

i  UlUmnm  refbgiam,  exteeuram  medlcunentum,  quod  aeten  <»niiU<:Uudlt :  qniBcunqae  onterls  laxalivto 
pelli  non  poMunt  ad  hunc  pertinent;  tl  non  taulc,  nuIU  oednnt.  ^  Testari  poMmm  me  Mzcentis  homlnibns 
heUetxmun  nigmm  ethibtxine,  incommodo,  &c.  >  Phannacop.  Optimum  est  ad  manlam  ot  omnea  me- 
lanchoUeoa  aroctua,  torn  Intra  aaaomtum,  torn  extra,  aecna  capiti  cum  llnteoUs  in  eo  madcAcda  tepide  ad- 
mocnm.  ■■  Epiat.  Hath.  lib.  8.  Tales  sympi  noeentiaalml,  et  omoibos  auxlia  exttrpaadi.  ■  PurgaDtIa 
oenaebaot  medlcanenta  non  uaum  hmnorem  attiahere,  led  qoemcunque  attiferint,  in  suarn  natmn 
conrertere. 
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adviseth,  25.  cons»)  all  ^drying  medicines  are  to  be  repelled^  ob  aloe,  hierOf 
and  all  pills  whatsoever,  because  the  disease  is  dry  of  it  self. 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  of  prescribed  potions,  boles,  &c.  the 
doses  of  these ;  but  that  they  are  common  in  every  good  physician,  and  that 
I  am  loth  to  incurre  the  censure  of  Forestus  (lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  urinis) 
^against  those  mat  divulge  and  publish  medicines  in  their  mother  tongue, 
and  lest  I  should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader  to  practise  on 
himself,  witliout  the  consent  of  a  good  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  swallowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  garg^risms 
used  commonly  after  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose.  Or 
apophlegmatisms,  masticatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  mouth,  which 
are  gentle,  as  hysope,  origan,  pennyroyal,  thyme,  mustard ;  strong,  as  pelli- 
tory,  pepper,  ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina,  are  liquid  or  drie,  juyce  of 
pimpemell,  onyons,  &c.  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebor,  &c.  To  these  you 
may  adde  odoraments,  perfumes,  and  sufiumigations,  &c. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  weak,  suppositories  of 
Castilian  soap,  hony  boiled  to  a  consistence ;  or  stronger  of  scamony,  hel- 
lebor, &c. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  severall  occasions, 
as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 

MEMB.  III. 
Chirurgicall  Remedies. 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  ^  who^ 
how  muchy  when  :  that  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it,  or  to 
whom  it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor  too 
old,  overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are  full 
of  bad  blood,  noxious  humors,  and  may  be  eased  by  it. 

The  quantity  depends  upon  the  parties  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  strong  or 
weak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time :  some  doubt  whether  it  be  best  fasting, 
or  full,  whether  the  moons  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed, 
some  affirm,  some  deny,  some  grant  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronick  diseases, 
whether  before  or  after  physick.  Tis  Heumius  aphorism  d  phlebotomid 
auspicandam  esse  curationemy  non  d,  pharmadd ;  you  must  begin  with  blood 
letting,  and  not  physick ;  some  except  this  peculiar  malady.  But  what  do  I  ? 
Horatius  Augenius,  a  physician  of  Padua,  hath  lately  writ  17  books  of  this 
subject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kindes  of  blood-letting  in  use  ''  are  three  :  first  is  that  opening  a 
vein  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  knees,  or  any  other  parts, 
as  shall  be  thought  fit. 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification ;  ocyssime  compescunty  saith 
Femeuus,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  severall  parts,  to  divert 
humours,  aches,  winde,  &c. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied  especially  to  the 
heemrods.  Horatius  Augenius  {lib.  10.  cap.  10),  Platerus  (de  mentis  alineat, 
cap,  3),  Altomarus,  Piso,  and  many  others,  prefer  them  before  any  evacua- 
tions in  this  kinde. 

'Cauteries  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  launcings; 
which  because  they  are  terrible,  dropax  and  sinapismus  are  invented,  by 

•  Belegantnr  omnn  exBlGcantca  mediciiue,  ut  aloe,  htera,  pUulae  quscanque.  p  Contra  eo«  qni  UnguA 

vulgari  et  vemacali  remedia  et  medlcamenta  pnescribant,  et  qaibutrit  coflinrania  facinnt.  ^  Quia,  quan- 
tum, qnando.  ' Ferndius,  lib.  2.  cap.  19.  •  Benodeua,  lib.  b.  cap.  21 .  de  his  Mercurialis,  Ub.  3.  de 
corapoait.  med.  cap.  24.    Heurnius,  lib.  1.  prax.  med.  Wecker,  lice.  « 
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plaisters  to  raise  blisters,  and  eating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and 
the  Uke. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  apply ed  in  and  to 
several!  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  diverse  occasions,  as  shall  be  shewed. 

SECT.  V.   MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Particular  cure  of  the  three  severall  kindes ;  of  head 

Melancholy , 

The  generall  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now 
to  apply  these   medicines  to  the  three  particular  species  or  kindes,  that, 
according  to  the  severall  parts  affected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to 
help  or  ease  himself.     I  will  treat  of  head  melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in 
all  other  good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most  moment, 
able  oftentimes  of  itself  to  work  this  effect.     I  have  read,  saith  Laurentius, 
cap,  8.  de  Melanch.  that,  in  old  diseases  which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand 
or  an  habit,  the  manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  then  whatsoever  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  most  pretious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries.     This  diet,  as  I 
have  said,  is  not  only  in  choice  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  all  tliose  other 
non-naturall  things.     Let  air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistning, 
of  good  juype,  easie  of  digestion,  and  not  windie :  drink  clear,  and  well 
brewed,  not  too  strong  nor  too  small.     Make  a  melancholy  man  fat,  as 
*  Rhasis  saith ;  and  thou  hast  finished  the  cure.     Exercise  not  too  remisse, 
nor  too  violent.  ~  Sleep  a  little  more  then  ordinary.     "  Excrements  daily  to  be 
avoided  by  art  or  nature ;  and  (which  Femelius  enjoins  his  patient,  consil,  44), 
above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.     Let  him 
not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  accompanied  with 
such  friends  and  familiars  he  most  affects,  neatly  dressed,  washed,  and  combed, 
according  to  his  ability  at  least,  in  clean   sweet  linen,  spruce,  handsome, 
decent,  and  good  apparell  ;  for  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want, 
squalor,  and  nastiness,  foul,  or  old  cloaths  out  of  fashion.     Concerning  the 
medicinal  part,  he  that  will  satisfie  himself  at  large  (in  this  precedent  of  diet), 
and  see  all  at  once  the  whole  cure  and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species, 
let  him  consult  with  Gordonius,  Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenus,  lib,  de  atrd 
bile  ad  Card,  Ctesiumj  Laurentius,  cap,  S,  et  9,  de  mela,     ^lian  Montaltus, 
de  mel,  cap,  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.      Donat.  ab  Altomari,  cap,  7.  artis  med, 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  in  Panth,  cap,  7.  et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  meian. 
per  Bolzetam  edit,  Venetiis  1620.  cap,  17.  18.  19.     Savanarola,  Rub.  82. 
Tract,  S,  cap,  1.     Sckenkius,  inprax,  curat,  Ital,  med,     Heurnius,  cap.  12. 
de  morb,     Victorius  Faventinus,  pract,  Magn,  et  Empir,     Hildesheim,  iS|pt- 
cil.  2.  de  man.  et  mel,     Fel.  Plater,  Stokerus,  Bruel.  P.  Bayerus,  Forestus, 
Fuchsius,  Capivaccius,  Rondoletius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Sallust  Salvian.  de  re 
med.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.     Jacchinus,  in  9.  BhasiSy  Lod.  Mercatu8,c2e  inter,  morb, 
cur.  lib,  1.  cap,  17.     Alexan.  Messaria,  proc^  med.  lib.  1.  cap.  21,  de  mel. 
Piso,  HoUerius,  Sec,  that  have  culled  out  of  those  old  Greeks,  Arabians, 
Latines,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be  used.     Or  let  him  read  those 
counsels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis,  consil,  13.  et  14.     Henerus 
Solinander,  cons,  6,  sec,  1.  et  consil,  3.  sec,  3.     Crato,  consil,  16.  lib,  1. 
Montanus,  20.  22.  229.  and  his  following  counsels,  Lseliusa  Fonte  Eugu- 
binus,  consult,  44.  69.  77.  125.  129.  142.     Fernelius,  consil.  44.  45.  46. 
Jul.  Ccesar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Frambesarius,  Sennertus,  &c.  wherein  he 
shall  finde   particular  receipts,  the  whole   method,   preparatives,   purgers, 
corrected,  averters,  cordials,  in  great  variety  and  abundance :  out  of  which, 

*  Cont.  lib.  1.  c.  9.    Pestlnes  ad  Implngtiatlonem ;  et  cam  {in]ringtumtar,  removrtur  malum.  •  Bene- 

firlum  Tentris. 

2  fl 
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because  every  man  cannot  attend  to  read  or  peruse  them,  I  will  collect,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader,  some  few  more  notable  medicines. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Blood-letting. 

Phlebotomy  is  promiscuously  used  before  and  afler  physick,  commonly 
before,  and  upon  occasion  is  often  reiterated,  if  there  be  any  need  at  least  of  it. 
For  Galen  and  many  others  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  in  this  kind  of  head 
melancholy.  If  the  malady  (saith  Piso,  cap.  23.  et  Altomarus,  cap,  7. 
Fuchsius,  cap,  33)  "*  shall  proceed  primarily  from  the  mis-affected  brain  ^  the 
patient  in  such  case  shall  not  need  at  all  to  bleed,  except  the  blood  otherwise 
aboundf  the  veins  be  full,  inflamed  bloody  and  the  party  ready  to  run  mad. 
In  immateriall  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a  cold  distemperature 
of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  {cap.  17)  will  not  admit  of  phlebotomy ;  Lau- 
entius  {cap.  9)  approves  it  out  of  the  authority  of  the  Arabians ;  but,  as  Mesue, 
Rhasis,  Alexander  appoint,  "*  especially  in  the  heady  to  open  the  veins  of  the 
fore-head,  nose,  and  ears,  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glasses  on 
the  parties  shoulders,  havine  first  scai'ified  tlie  place ;  they  apply  horse-leecbes 
on  the  head ;  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accidentali 
they  cause  the  heemrods  to  be  opened,  having  the  el&irenth  aphorism  of  the 
6  book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  ground  and  warrant,  which  saith,  thai,  in 
melancholy  and  mad  men,  the  varicous  tumour  or  httmorrhoides  appearing 
doth  heal  the  same.  Valescus  prescribes  blood-letting  in  all  three  kindes, 
whom  Sallust  Salvian  follows,  ^if  the  blood  abound^  which  is  discerned  by 
the  fulness  of  the  veins ,  his  precedent  diet,  the  parties  laughter,  age,  ^c. 
begin  uifh  the  median  or  middle  vein  of  the  arm :  if  the  blood  be  ruddy  and 
clear,  stop  it ;  but  if  black  in  the  spring  time^  or  a  good  season,  or  thick,  let 
it  run,  according  to  the  parties  strength :  and  some  eight  or  twelve  dayes  after, 
open  the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  provoke  it  out  of  the 
nostrils,  or  with  cupping-glasses,  Sfc.  Trallianus  allows  of  this,  '  if  there 
have  been  any  suppression  or  stopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  hemrods,  or 
womens  moneths,  then  to  open  a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles.  Yet 
he  doth  hardly  approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  sited  in  the  head  alone, 
or  in  any  other  dotage,  *  except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the 
malady  be  increased  by  it  ;for  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except 
the  body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  a  kind  of  ruddiness  in  the  face.  There- 
fore I  conclude  with  Areteeus,  ■  before  you  let  blood,  deliberate  of  it,  and  well 
consider  all  circumstances  belonging  to  it. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Preparatives  and  Purgers. 

After  blood-letting,  we  must  proceed  to  other  medicines ;  first  prepare,  and 
then  purge,  Augea  stabulum  purgare,  make  the  body  clean,  before  we  hope 
to  do  any  good.  Gualter  Bruel  would  have  a  practitioner  begin  first  with  a 
clyster  of  his,  which  he  prescribes  before  l^ood-lettmg :  the  common  sort,  as 
Blercurialis,  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  Sf^.  proceed  from  lenitives  to  preparatives, 
and  so  to  purgers.  Lenitives  are  well  known,  electuarium  lenitivum,  dia- 
phtsnicum,  diacatholicon,  ^c.  Preparatives  are  usually  syrrups  of  borage, 
buglosse,  apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  double  as  much  of  the 
same  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  buglosse.,  bawm,  hops, 

^81  ez  primuio  cerebri  ftffecta  melaochoUd  erascrint,  langninit  delractione  non  tndlgtnC,  atol  ob 


alias  cmiaan  Mociiia  mittatur,  >1  multus  in  vaaif,  &c.  ftiutra  emm  fatigatar  corpua,  &c.  'Compettt 

Ita  phlebotomtanonUa.  *  Si  laogiiia  abtmdet,  qnod  adtur  ex  Tenanim  repletl<me»  rletfta  ratione 

pnecedenta,  rian  Kgrl*  ctata,  at  allia,  tundatur  medlanaj  et  al  aangvia  apparet  dania  et  rabcr,  aupprima- 
tOT}  aut  ai  Tere,  at  niger  aut  craaaua,  peroilttatur  fluere  pro  vfribua  Rgri;  dein  poat  8  vel  12  diem  apcfi« 
atar  cephaUca  partia  magla  aJfecta»  et  vena  firontta,  aut  aangnia  provocetur  setia  per  narea,  &c.  i  81 

qnlboa  conanetse  aoae  aappreaas  aunt  mcnacaf  &c.  talo  aecare  oportet,  ant  TenA  frontia,  al  aangnJa  paccct 
ccfcbro.  ■  Nid  ortnm  ducat  a  aanguine,  ne  mcrtma  Indc  angeatnr :  phlebotomia  reftlgerat  ct  ♦aakcat, 

nlai  corpua  alt  T«Ue  aangniaeun*,  Tubtcundum.         •  Cum  aangwnem  detnhere  oportet,  deUbcrmtlona  iadi 
get.    Aretirua,  Mb.  7.  c.  h. 
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endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory,  &c.  or  these  sod  in  whey,  which  must  be  reite- 
rated and  used  for  many  dayes  together.  Purges  come  last,  which  must  not  be 
used  at  ally  if  the  malady  may  he  otherwise  helped,  because  tliey  weaken 
nature,  and  dry  so  much ;  and,  in  givine  of  them,  ^  we  must  begin  with  the 
gentlest  first.  Some  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus, 
drc.  ne  insaniores  indejianty  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  ^  by  drying  too 
much.  Purge  downward  rather  then  -upward;  use  potions  rather  then  pills ; 
and,  when  you  begin  physick,  persevere  and  continue  in  a  course ;  for,  as  ^  one 
observes,  mover e  et  non  educere  in  omnibus  malum  est ;  to  stir  up  the  humour 
(as  one  purge  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  then 
g^ood.  They  must  continue  in  a  course  of  physick,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire 
and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  nature ;  they  must  now  and  then  remit, 
and  let  nature  have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are 
^sena,  ccusia,  epithyme,  myrabolanesy  catholicon :  if  these  prevail  not,  we  may 
proc^lsd  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  Hamech,  pil.  Indee,  fumitoricB,  de 
Assaieret,  of  lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli y  diaz  ena .  Or,  if  pills  be  too  dry ;  ^  some 
prescribe  both  hellebors  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Aretseus,  ^  because 
this  disease  will  resist  a  gentle  medicine.  Laurentius  and  Hercules  de  Saxonid 
would  have. antimony  tried  last,  if  the  ^ party  be  strong,  and  it  warily  given. 
'  Trincavelius  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  (in  his  ApoL 
rod.  5)  subscribes :  a  very  good  medicine  they  account  it :  but  Crato,  in  a 
eounsell  of  his  for  the  duke  of  Bavarias  chanceliour,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I  finde  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals, 
amoogst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease :  some  of  the  chiefest  J  will 
reheane«  J  To  be  sea-sick,  first,  is  very  good  at  seasonall  times.  Hellebo- 
rismus  Matthioli,  with  which  he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  severall 
cures.  ^  I  never  gave  it,  (saith  he)  but,  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of 
Ood  they  were  happily  cured.  The  manner  of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large 
in  his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankshius  a  physician.  Gualter  Bruel 
and  Heurnius  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approbation ;  so  doth  Sken- 
kius,  in  his  memorable  cures,  and  experimentall  medicines,  cen.  6,  observ.  37. 
That  &mous  helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in  his  con- 
sultations and  counsels  (as  28,  pro  me  Ian.  sacerdotei  et  consil.  148.  pro 
hypocondriaco),  and  cracks  ^  to  be  a  most  soveraign  remedy  for  all  melan- 
choly persons,  which  he  hath  often  given  without  offence,  and  found  by  long 
experience  and  observation  to  be  such. 

Quercetan  prefers  a  syrrup  of  hellebor  in  his  Spagirica  Pharmac,  and  hel- 
lebors extract  {cap.  5),  of  his  invention  likewise,  (a  most  safe  medicine,  ^  and 
not  unfit  to  be  given  children)  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebor,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it 
is  prepared  by  him.  °  It  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  vertue  of  this 
herb  is  great  and  admirable  in  effect,  and  little  differing  from  balm  it  self; 
and  he  that  knowes  well  how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  then  all  their 
books  contain,  or  all  the  doctors  in  Germany  can  shew. 

^lianus  Montaltus,  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morb.  capitis,  cap.  31.  demel, 
sets  a  special!  receipt  of  hellebor  of  his  own,  which,  in  his  practice,  ®  he  fortu- 
nately used :  because  it  is  but  short  I  will  tet  it  down, 

^A  lenknrllMU  anaplcmdnm.   (Valetcns,  Pf«>,  Brael)  rariosqne  medtcamentlf  purnntllnis  Qtendiim, 
id  sit  optis.  *  Qaia  oonras  ezslocant,  morbum  Mogent.  'Guianerius,  Tkvct.  15.  c.  tf.  •  Flao. 

'  Rluwlc,  Hppe  yalcnt  ex  helJeboro.  f  Lib.  7.  Exiguis  medkamentis  morbus  non  obsequltar.  ^  Modo 
csnte  detor,  et  robostis.  >  Consll  10. 1. 1.  JPlln.  1.  SI.  c.  6.  Na^laaUoaes  ob  vomitlonem  proaaat 

plorlmis  moibis  capitis,  et  omnibus  ob  qiue  helleboram  blbitur.  Idem  Dioscorides,  lib.  b.  cap.  ls7  AtI- 
dnna,  tertia  Imprimis.  ^  Nunqoam  dedlmns,  quin  ez  un&  aut  alterA  assompttone,  Deo  junmte,  flaerlnt 
ad  salntem  resUtnU.  '  Lib.  2.  Inter  composlta  pnrgantia  melanchollam.  ■  Longo  ezperimeato  a 

ae  obsemKtnm  case,  melanchoUcos  sine  cSeoA  egrecle  cuimndoe  valere.  Idem,  rcsponslone  ad  Anbertttm, 
vetaUum  nigrum,  alias  ttmidum  et  perioiloaan,  Tini  spiritu  etlam  et  oleo  commodom  sic  usnl  mdditor,  uc 
•ttaa  puaria  tato  sdmlnistrari  posait.  ■Ceftam  est,  hoios  berbai  Tlrtatem  maximam  et  mirabilem 

eaae,  parumqoe  distan  a  balsamo.  It  qui  nMi  eo  ractc  uli,  pins  habet  artla  quam  tota  scribentlnm  cohora 
Hat  omnea  doctores  In  Germanla.  *  Quo  fpKr4»«sr  unns  sum. 
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R  Syrapl  de  pomla  3  Ui  imiuc  bong.  3  iiU> 
EUeDori  nigri  p«r  noctem  iaAul  In  UfraturA  ( 
Mane  Acta  colatar&  ezhlbe. 


p«r  noctem  inAul  In  UgaturA  6  rel  8  gr. 


Other  receipts  of  the  same  to  this  purpose  you  shall  finde  in  him.  "Valescus 
admires  pulvis  Halt,  and  Jason  Pratensis  after  him  :  the  confection  of  which 
our  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  hath  lately  revived,  p  Put  case  (saith  he) 
all  other  medicines  fail,  by  the  help  of  God  this  alone  shall  do  it ;  and  'tis  a 
crowned  mediciney  which  must  be  kept  in  secret. 

Be  Epithyml  aemanc.  li4>l(Ui  laxuUp  agarid,  ana  ^  1J, 

Scammonii,  3  J,  caryophiHonim  nnmero  20. 

PtUverisentur  omnia ;  et  tpaiua  pulTeria  acmp.  4  singnlla  septimanis  aunmat. 

To  these  I  may  addeilrno/^t  vinum  buglossatum^  or  borage  wine,  before  men- 
tioned, which  ^  Mizaldus  cMs  vinum  mirabile,  a  wonderful  wine,  and  Stockerus 
vouchsafes  to  repeat  ve/batim  amongst  other  receipts ;  Rubeus  his  ''  compound 
water,  out  of  Savanarola  ;  Pinetus  his  balm  ;  Caraans  pulvis  hyacinthi,  with 
which,  in  his  book  de  curis  admirandis,  he  boasts  that  he  had  cured  many  me- 
lancholy persons  in  eight  dayes,  which  "  Sckenkius  puts  amongst  his  observ- 
able medicines ;  Altomarus  his  syrrup,  with  which,  ^  he  calls  God  so  solentmly 
to  witness,  he  hath  in  his  kinde  done  many  excellent  cures,  and  which  Scken- 
kius(cf7^^7.o6j;£ri^80)mentioneth,DanielSenne^tus  (lib.  I. part.  2. cop.  12)  so 
muchcommends;  Rulandus  admirable  water  for  melancholy, which  (cent.2.  cop. 
96)  he  names  spirituin  vitee  aureum  panaceam,  what  not  ?  and  his  absolute 
medicine  offiity  cgges,  {curat,  empir.  cent.  1.  cur.  5)  to  be  taken  three  in  a 
morning,  with  a  powderof  his.  "  Faventinus  (prac.  Emper.) doubles  this  number 
of  egges,  and  will  have  101  to  be  taken  by  three  and  three  in  like  sort,  (which 
Sallust  Salvian  approves,  de  re  med.  lib.  2.  c.  1)  with  some  of  the  same  powder, 
till  all  be  spent,  a  most  excellent  remedy  for  all  melancholy  and  mad- men. 

TV  Epithyml,  thymi,  ana,  drachmas  duaa;  uccharl  albi  undam  unam}  crod  grana  tiiaj  dnnamomi 
drachmam  unam.    Miace :  Aat  pulvis. 

All  these  yet  are  nothing  to  those  ^chymical  preparatives  of  aqua  Cheli- 
doniay  quintessence  of  hellebor,  salts,  extracts,  distillations,  oyles,  aurum 
potabile,  Sfc.  D"".  Anthony,  in  his  book  de  auro  potab.  edit.  1600,  is  all  in 
all  for  it.  ^  And  though  all  the  school  of  Galenists,  with  a  wicked  and  nn- 
thankful  pride  and  scorn,  detest  it  in  their  practice,  yet,  in  more  grievous 
diseases,  when  their  vcgetals  will  do  no  good,  they  are  compelled  to  seek  the 
help  of  minerals,  though  they  use  them  rashly,  unprofitably ,  slackly,  and  to 
no  purpose.  Rhcnanus,  a  Dutch  chymist,  in  his  book  de  i^le  e  puteo  emer- 
gente,  takes  upon  him  to  apologize  for  Anthony ;  and  sets  light  by  all  that 
speak  against  him.  But  what  do  I  meddle  with  this  great  controversie,  which 
is  the  subject  of  many  volumes  ?  let  Paracelsus,  Quercetan,  Crollius,  and  the 
brethren  of  the  rosy  crosse  defend  themselves  as  they  may.  Crato,  Erastus, 
and  the  Galenists,  oppugn  Paracelsus :  he  brags  on  the  other  side,  he  did  more 
famous  cures  by  this  means,  then  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself 
a  monarch;  Galen,  Hippocrates,  infapts,  illiterate,  &c.  As  Thessalu.<i  of  old 
railed  against  those  ancient  Asclepiadean  writers,  *  he  condemns  others,  insults, 
triumphs,  overcomes  all  antiquity  (saith  Galen,  as  if  he  spake  to  him),  de- 
clares himself  a  conquerour,  and  crowns  his  own  doings,    y  One  drop  of  their 

r  Hoc  poalto  quod  alioe  medldnse  non  valeant,  ista  tunc,  Dei  miaeiicordiA,  valebit ;  et  eat  medidna  coro- 
nala,  qus  aecrettasime  teneatur,  ^  Lib.  de  artif.  med.  '  Sect.  8.    Opttmum  remedlnm  aqua  com- 

posite SaTanarole.  •  Sdcenkiua,  obaerr.  81 .  *  Donatua  ab  Altomarl,  cap.  7.    Tester  Deum,  me 

mnltos  melancholicoB  hnjus  soUus  syrupl  usn  curlsse,  fkctA  prius  pnrgatione.  ■  Centum  ora  et  unum : 

qnoUbet  mane  sumant  tria  ora  sorbiUa,  cum  seouenti  pulvere  supra  ovum  asperaa,  et  contineant  quousqoA 
asKumserlnt  centum  et  unum  i  maniads  et  melanchollcis  uUlissimum  remedium.  *  Qnetxretan,  cap. 

4.    Phar.  Oswaldua  CrolUua.  *  Cap.  1.    Licet  tote  Oaleniatarum  achola  mineraUa  non  aine  Impio  ci 

ingratoftata  a  au&  practici  detcstentur ;  tamen  in  gravioribus  morbla,  omni  vegetebtUum  derelicto  aubaidlo, 
ad  mlneraUa  conftigiunt,  licet  ea  temere,  Ignaylter,  et  inutiUter  nsurpent.   Ad  Anem  libri.  >  Veterea 

maledlctis  iocessit,  vfndt,  et  cortra  omnem  anUquItatem  roronatur,  fpseque  a  se  victor  declaratnr.    Gal. 
lib.  1 .  meth.  c.  S.  ?  Codronchus,  de  sale  absynthli. 
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chymical  preparatioes  shall  do  more  good  then  all  their  fulsome  potions, 
Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galciiists,  vilifie  them  on  the  other  side,  as  hereticks 
m  physick  :  ^Paracelsus  did  that  in  physick^  which  Luther  in  divinity.  ^A 
drunken  rogue  he  was,  a  base  fellow  ^  a  magician ;  he  had  the  divelfor  his  mas- 
tery dive  Is  his  familiar  companions;  and  what  he  did,  was  done  by  the  help  of 
the  divel.  Thus  they  contend  and  raile,  and,  every  mart,  write  books  pro  and 
con ;  et  adhuc  subjudice  lis  est.   Let  them  agree  as  they  will : — I  proceed. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Averters. 
Av£RTERS  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range, 
clysters  and  suppositories  challenge  a  chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from 
the  brain  and  heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a  few  dayes  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boylcd  seeds  of 
anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saffron,  hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory, 
bugloss,  polypody,  sene,  diasene,  hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologo- 
dium,  oyl  of  violets,  sweet  almonds,  &c.  For,  without  question,  a  clyster, 
opportunely  used,  cannot  choose,  in  this  as  most  other  maladies,  but  to  do 
very  much  good  :  clysteres  nutriunt ;  sometimes  clysters  nourish,  as  they  may 
be  prepared,  as  I  was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lecture  of  our 
natural  philosophy  ''reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of  some 
other  noted  physicians.  Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but 
not  sweat.  Trincavelius  (consil.  16.  cap.  1)  in  head  melancholy,  forbids  it. 
P.  Byarus  and  others  approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bath 
them  with  warm  water.  Instead  of  ordinary  frictions.  Cardan  prescribes  rub- 
bing with  nettles  till  itiey  blister  the  skin,  which  likewise  ^Basardus  Visontinus 
so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals,  are  generally  received.  Montaltus, 
c.  34.  Hildesheim,  spiciL  2.  fol.  136  and  138,  give  several  receipts  of  all 
three.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  relates  of  an  empenck  in  Venice  ^  that  had  a 
strong  water  to  purge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils ^  which  he  still  used  in  head 
melancholy,  and  would  sell  for  no  gold. 

To  open  mouths  and  hemroids  is  very  good  physick,  ^if  they  have  been 

formerly  stopped.     Faventinus  would  havQ  them  opened  with  horse-leeches : 

so  would  Hercul.  de  Sax.     Julius  Alexandrinus  {consil.  185  Scoltzii)  thinks 

aloes  fitter :  ^most  approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the 

forehead,  k nostrils  and  other  places. 

Montaltus  {cap.  29,  out  of  Alexander  and  others)  prescribes  ^  cupping- 
glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh.  Areteeus,  {lib.  7.  cap.  5),  'Paulus  Rego- 
linus,  Sylvius,  will  have  them  without  scarification,  applied  to  the  shoulders 
and  back,  thighs  and  feet.  J  Montaltus  {cap.  34)  bids  open  an  issue  in  the 
arm,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head.  •'Piso  injoyns  ligatures,  frictions,  suppo- 
sitories, and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification,  and  the  rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  Hn  the  suture  of  the  crown,  and 
the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  run  a  good  while.  *  Tis  not  amiss  to 
bore  the  skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours.  Sallust 
Salvianus,  {de  re  medic,  lib.  2.  cap.  1)  ^because  this  humour  hardly  yeelds  to 

■Idem  Paracelsus  In  mediclnA,  quod  Lutheras  in  theologlA.  "Disput.  in  eundem,  parte  1.  Magtis 

ebrius,  ililteratus,  dsemonem  pncceptorem  habuit,  diemones  familiarcs,  &c.  ^  Master  D.  Lapworth. 

•  Ant.  Phliofl.  cap.  de  melan.    Frlctio  vertlce,  ftc.         *  Aqua  fortissima,  purgans  os,  nares,  quain  non  vu.t 
auro  Tendere.  *  Mercurialis,  consil.  6.  et  80.    Hemorrholdum  et  menslum  proyocatio  juvat,  mode  ex 

eorum  suppresslone  ortum  habuerlt.  'Laurentius,  Brael,  &c.  c  P.  Bayerus,  I.  2.  cap.  13.  narribtis, 

tec.  ^  Cucurbltulc  siccw,  et  fontaneIl»  crure  slniatro.  <  Hildesheim,  spicU.  3.    Vapores  a  cerebro 

trahendl  sunt  frlctionibus  universi,  cucurUtnlis  sleds  humeris  ac  dorso  affixis,  circa  pedes  et  crura.        i  Fa  >- 
tanellam  aperl  Juxta  ocdpitium,  aut  braobium.  ^  Balani,  li^tnnp,  fHctiones,  &c.  ■  Tauten  u  n 

flat  snturi  coronal! ;  diu  fluere  permittantur  loca  ulcerosa.    Trepano  etlam  cranli  densltas  Immlnul  potcr  * , 
nt  Taporlbos  fnliglnosis  ezltus  pateat.  ■  Quonlam  dllBcnltnr  cedit  allls  medlcamentis,  Ideo  fiat  in  v.  r- 

Uce  cauterium.  aut  crure  sinlstro  Infra  fenu. 
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other  phyfick,  would  have  the  head  cauterized^  or  the  left  leg  below  the  knee 
^and  the  head  bored  in  two  or  three  places,  for  that  it  much  availes  to  the  ex- 
halation of  the  vapours.  °/  saw  (saith  he)  a  melancltoly  man  at  Rome,  that 
by  no  remedies  could  be  healed :  but  when  by  chance  he  was  wounded  in  the 
head,  and  the  shut  broken^  he  was  excellently  cured.  Another,  to  the  admira- 
tion of  the  beholders,  p  breaking  h%s  head  with  a  fail  from  on  high,  was  instantly 
recovered  of  his  dotage.  Gordonius  {cap,  13.  part,  2)  would  have  these 
cauteries  tryed  last,  when  no  other  physick  will  serve ;  ^the  head  to  be  shaved 
and  bored  to  let  out  fumes,  which  without  doubt  will  do  much  good.  I  saw  a 
melancholy  man  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sword,  his  brain  pan  broken :  so 
long  as  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  well ;  but,  when  his  wound  was  healed, 
his  dotage  returned  again.  But  Alexander  Messaria,  a  professor  in  Padua, 
{lib.  l.pract.  med.  cap.  21,  de  melanchol.)  will  allow  no  cauteries  at  all :  'tit 
too  stiffe  an  humor,  £ind  too  thick,  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated. 

Guianerius  (c.  8.  Tract.  15)  cured  a  noble  man  in  Savoy,  by  boring  alone* 
^leaving  the  hole  open  a  month  together ;  by  means  of  which,  after  a  two  yeers 
tnelancholy  and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  of  this  remedy  in  the 
suture  of  the  crown ;  but  Arculanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made  with 
gold.  In  many  other  parts, 'these  cauteries  are  prescribed  for  melancholy 
men,  as  in  the  thighs,  (Mercurialis,  consil,  86.)  arms,  legs  {Idem,  consil,  6. 
et  19.  et  25  ;  Montanus,  86 ;  Rodericus  a  Fonseca,  Tom.  2,  consult,  84.  pro 
hypochond.  coxd  dextrd,  Sfc.)  but  most  in  the  head,  if  other  physick  will  do 
no  good. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Alteratives  and  Cordials,  corroborating,  resolving  theReliques, 

and  mending  the  Temperament. 

Because  this  humor  is  so  maligne  of  itself,  and  so  hard  to  be  removed,  the 
reliques  are  to  be  cleansed,  by  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means.  The 
temper  is  to  be  altered  and  amended,  with  such  things  as  fortifie  and 
strengthen  the  heart  and  brain  ^which  are  commonly  both  affected  in  this 
malady,  and  do  mutually  misaffect  one  another ;  which  are  still  to  be  given 
every  other  day,  or  some  few  dayes  inserted  after  a  purge,  or  like  physick, 
as  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that  many  times  they  help  alone, 
and,  as  ^Amoldus  holds  in  his  Aphorismes,  are  to  be  preferred  before  all 
other  medicines,  in  what  kind  soever. 

Amongst  this  number  of  conlials  and  alteratives  I  do  not  find  a  more 
present  remedy,  then  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soberly  and 
opportunely  used.  It  makes  a  man  bold,  hardy,  couragious,  ^whetteth  the  wit, 
if  moderately  taken,  and,  as  ''Plutarch  saith,  (Symp.  7,  qucest.  12)  it  makes 
those  which  are  otherwise  dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankincense, 
or  quickens  (Xenophon  adds)  ^as  oyl  doth  fire.  *A  famous  cordial  Mat- 
thiolus  in  Dioscoridem  calls  it,  an  excellent  nutriment,  to  refresh  the  body: 
it  makes  a  good  colour,  a  flourishing  age,  helps  concoction,  fortifies  the 
stomach,  takes  away  obstructions,  provokes  urine,  drives  out  excrements, 
procures  sleep,  cleers  the  blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poysons,  attenuates, 
concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours,  and  fuliginous  humours  :  and,  that 

■  FiaoC  dno  ant  tria  canteria,  com  oasli  pepfinratione.  •  IHdi  Romae  melanchoUcum,  qni,  adblblUs 

nraltli  remediltp  sanari  non  potent ;  sed,  com  cranium  gladlo  (hKtoiii  esaet,  opttme  sanafeos  est.  p  Et 
altenmi  vidi  melanchoUcmn,  qid,  ez  alto  cadens,  non  sine  astantlnm  admlratlone,  Uberatua  est.  n  Ra- 

dator  oapnt,  et  flat  cauterium  in  capite ;  proculdubio  lata  fkdunt  ad  Aimoram  ezbalatfonan ;  vldl  mdan- 
cholicum  fortuni  gladio  Tulneratum,  et  cranliun  ftractnm:  quandlu  yulnus  apertam,  curatna  opttme;  at, 
com  ▼olnns  sanatnnip  rerersa  eat  mania,  '  Uaqae  ad  duram  matrera  trepanari  fed,  et  per  menaera 


aperta  stetlt.  ■  Cordis  ratio  semper  habenda,  onod  cerebro  compatitor,  et  sese  invicem  officiunt. 

*  Aphor.  S8.    Medidna  theriacalis  prse  ceteris  eligenaa.  ■  Galen,  de  temp.  Ub.  8.  c.  3.    Moderate 

vtmim  svonptum,  acuit  ingenitun.  *  Tardos  aliter  et  trlstes  thnris  in  modum  exhalare  fsdt.  *  Hi- 


larltotem,  ut  oleum  flammam,  ezdtat.  *  Viribus  retinendis  cardiacnm  ezimlnmi  nutriendo  oorpori 

aUmentom  optimum,  statem  floridam  fhcit,  calorem  innatnm  foret,  concocCionem  Juvat,  stomachnm  rO' 
borat,  axovmentia  viam  parat,  urinam  moTei,  somnum  condllat ;  venena,  fHgidos  flatus  dissipat,  irrassos 
humores  atfcnuat,  coqutt,  discutic,  Ike. 
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which  is  ail  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes  away  feare  and  sorrow.  ^  Curas 
edaces  dissipat  Evius.  It  glads  the  heart  of  man,  Psal.  104. 15 ;  hilaritatis 
dulce  seminarium.  Helenas  boule,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true 
nepenthes  in  'Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and  grief  (as  Oribasius,  5.  Collect, 
cap.  7.  and  some  others  will)  was  naught  else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  It 
makes  the  mind  of  the  king  and  of  the  fatherless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and 
freeman  y  poor  and  rich ;  it  tumeth  all  his  thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes 
him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but  enricheth  his  heart,  and  makes  him 
speak  by  talents,  Esdras  3.  19,  20,  21.  It  gives  life  it  self,  spirits,  wit,  &c. 
For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus,  Liber  pater,  a  liberando,  and 
"  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an  altar.  ^  Wine,  measurably 
drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  chearfulness  of  mind ;  it  cheareth 
God  and  men.  Judges  9.  12  :  Ustitict  Bacchus  dator:  it  makes  an  old  wife 
dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery,  to  forget  evil,  and  be  ^  merry. 

Bacchua  et  affllctia  requiem  mortaUbos  affert,  i  Wine  makes  a  troubled  soul  to  rest, 

Cnin  Uoet  duro  romped*  Ttncu  forent.  |  Though  feet  with  fetten  be  oppreat. 

Demetrius  (in  Plutarch),  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus  hands,  and  was  prisoner  in 
Syria,  ^ spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink,  that  he  might  so  ease  his  discontent- 
ed  mind,  and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition  where- 
with he  was  tormented.  Therefore  Solomon  (Prov.  31.6)  bids  wine  be  given  to 
him  that  is  ready  to  ^perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart:  let  him  drink, 
that  he  forget  his  poverty,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more.  Solicitis  animis 
onus  eximit :  it  easeth  a  burdened  soule ;  nothing  speedier,  nothing  better ;  which 
the  prophet  Zachary  perceived,  when  he  said,  that,  in  the  timeofMessias,  they 
ofEphraim  should  be  glad,  and  their  heart  should  rejoyce,  as  through  unne : 
all  which  makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pretty  description  of  a  feast  in 
'Bartholomeeus  Anglicus,  when  grace  was  said,  their  hands  washed,  and  the 
guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  with  good  discourse,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare, 
exhilarationis  gratid,  pocula  iterum  atque  iterum  offeruntur ;  as  a  corollary 
to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace  cup  came  in  to  cheer 
their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again  :  which 
(as  J.  Fredericus  Matenesius,  Crit.  Christ,  lib.  2.  cap.  5, 6,et7)  was  an  old 
custome  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced  bibere 
per  violentiam,  but,  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  ^Assuerus  which  lasted  180  dayes, 
without  compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,  when  and  what 
they  would  themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easie  and  parable  remedy,  a 
common,  a  cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  troublesome 
thoughts,  that  molest  the  mind ;  as  brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  sudden 
are  enlightened  by  it.  No  better phy sick,  (saith  ''Rhasis)/ar  a  melancholy  man : 
and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse,  needs  no  other  medicines;  'tis 
enough.  His  country  man  Avicenna  (31.  doct.  2.  cap.  8)  proceeds  farther 
yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  minde,  or  melancholy,  not  to  drink 
only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk :  excellent  good  physick  it  is  for  this 
ana  many  other  diseases.  Magninus  {Reg.  san.  part.  3.  c.  31)  will  have 
them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  ^  because  it 
secures  the  body  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  superfluities,  and 
keeps  it  clean.  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  his  book 
de  tranquil,  lib.  1.  c.  15:  nonnunquam,  ut  in  aliis  morbxs,  ad  ebrietatem 
usque  veniendum :  curas  deprimit ;  tristitics  medetur ;  it  is  good  sometimes 

y  Hor.  lib.  3.  Od.  1 1 .  "  Odyaa.  A.  ■  Pansaniaa.  ^  Syraddea,  81. 2S.  •  Legitur  et  piiac^ 

Catonis  Scpe  mere  calulaae  virtua.  '  lo  pocula  et  aleam  ae  pnedpitavH,  et  lia  fere  tempua  tradujcit,  n  * 

aegram  crapuli  mentem  Icvaret,  et  condltionla  pneaenUa  cogitaUonea,  qnibua  agltabatur  aobriua,  Tltare^* 
•  So  did  the  Athenlaaa  of  old,  aa  Snldas  relates ;  aod  so  do  the  Germana  at  thia  day.  'Lib.  6.  cap.  28. 

et  24.  de  reram  proprietat.  t  Heater.  18.  ^  Tract.  1.  cont.  1. 1.    Non  eat  rea  laudablUor  eo,  vcl 

catm  meUor;  ani  melanchoUcua,  ntatur  aodetate  hominum  et  biberlA;  et  qui  potcat  auatincre  uaum  vioig 
mm  indlget  aHA  raedidnA,  quod  eo  sunt  omnia  ad  uaum  necestarta  hujns  passlonia.  'Turn  quod 

aaqoatur  Indc  Rudor,  Tomltio,  urina,  a  qulbua   auperfluitatea  n  corpore  remnvcntur,  et   remanct  corpus 
mundum. 
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<  o  be  drunk  :  it  helps  sorrow,  depresseth  cares ;  and  so  concludes  his  tract 
with  a  cup  of  wine :  habes,  serene  charissime,  qucs  ad  tranquil litatem  animte 
pertinet.  But  these  are  epicureall  tenents,  tending  to  looseness  of  life, 
luxury,  and  atheism,  maintained  alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabians, 
prophane  Christians,  and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses  {Tract.  4),  Guliel. 
Placentius  (/i6.  1.  cap.  8),  Valescus  de  Taranta,  and  most  accurately  ven- 
tilated by  Jo.  Sylvaticus,  a  late  writer  and  physician  of  Millan,  tned.  cont, 
cap.  14,  where  you  shall  finde  this  tenent  copiously  confuted. 

Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drink  have  such 
vertue  to  expell  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  minde,  ever  hereafter 
lets  drink  and  be  merry. 


-J  Prome  reconditam, 

Lyde  strenua,  Cseciibiim 

Capadores  affer  hue,  puer,  scirphoa, 
£t  Chla  Tina  aut  Lesbla. 


Come,  lusty  Lyda,  fill's  a  cup  of  sack; 
And,  sirrah  drawer,  bigger  pots  we  ladr. 
And  Scio  wines  that  have  so  good  a  smack. 


1  say  with  him  in  ''A.  Gellius,  let  us  maintain  the  vigor  of  our  souls  with  a 
moderate  cup  of  wine, '  Natis  in  usum  leetitiee  scyphis,  and  drink  to  refresh  our 
minde :  if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  ity  or  torpid  bashfulness,  lets  wash  it 
all  away Nunc  vino  pellite  curas :  so  saith  ™  Horace ;  so  saith  Anacreon, 

MtOvoirra  yiip  ft,h  K€UT0at 
Ilo\b  Kpuaaov^  ij  0cw6yTa. 

Let^s  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine :  and  so  say  1  too  (though  I  drink 
none  my  self) ;  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  soberly, 
opportunely  used ;  so  that  they  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  is  excess ; 
which  our  ° Apostle  forewarns;  for,  as  Chrysostome  well  comments  on  that 
place,  ad  latitiam  datum  est  vinum,  non  ad  ebrietatem  ;  *tis  for  mirth  wine, 
but  not  for  madness  :  and  will  you  know  where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be 
understood  ?  Vis  discere  ubi  bonum  sit  vinum  ?  Audi  quid  dicat  Scrip- 
tura ;  hear  the  Scriptures ;  give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  sorrow,  or,  as  Paul 
bid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomack  sake,  for  concoction,  health,  or  some 
such  honest  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  ® Pliny  telleth  us,  if  singular  modera- 
tion be  not  had,  nothing  so  pernicious ;  *tis  meer  vinegar,  blandus  dcsmon, 
poyson  it  self  But  hear  a  more  fearfull  doom,  Habac.  2.  15.  and  16.  Wo 
be  to  him  that  makes  his  neighbour  drunk  !  shamefull  spewing  shall  be  upon 
his  glory.  Let  not  good  fellows  triumph  therefore,  (saith  Matthiolus)  that  I 
have  so  much  commended  wine ;  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  in  stead  of 
making  glad,  it  confounds  loth  body  and  soul;  it  makes  a  giddy  head,  a 
sorrowfull  heart.  And  'twas  well  said  of  the  poet  of  old,  p  Wine  cause th 
mirth  and  grief ;  ^nothing  so  good  for  some,  so  bad  for  others,  especially,  as 
'one  observes,  qui  a  caussd  calidd  male  habent,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed. 
And  so  of  spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have  shewed,  cause  head-melancholy  them- 
selves; they  must  not  use  wine  as  an  'ordinary  drink,  or  in  their  diet.  But 
to  determine  with  Laurentius  (c.  8.  de  melan.),  wine  is  bad  for  mad  men, 
and  such  as  are  troubled  with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains ;  but  to 
melancholy,  which  is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be  very  good. 

I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoct^cn  of  china  roots,  sassafrass,  sarsaparilla, 
guaiacum.  China,  saith  Manardus,  makes  a  good  colour  in  the  face,  takes 
away  melancholy,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  from  cold ;  even  so  sarsa- 
parilla provokes  sweat  mightily  ;  guaiacum  dries.  Claudinus  {consult,  89. 
e/ 46)  Montanus,  Capivaccius  {consult.  188.  Scoltzii),  make  frequent  and 
good  use  of  guaiacum,  and  china,  ^so  that  the  liver  be  not  incensed^  good 

>  Hor.  ^  Ub,  16.  2.  noct.  Att.    Vigorcm  animi  moderato  vini  usu  tueamur :  et  calefacto  simul,  refo- 

toque  animo,  si  quid  in  eo  vel  MpdsR  tristitise,  vel  torpentis  verecundie  Aierlt,  dlluamus.  '  Hor. 

1.  1.  Od.  27.  ■■  Od.  7.  lib,  l.  81.    Nam  prsestat ebrlum  me,  quam  mortuum,  Jaeere.  "Ephes.  5. 

18.  ser.  19.  In  cap.  6.  «  Ldb.  14. 5.  Nihil  pemidosius  viribus,  si  modus  abslt ;  venenum.        p  Theocri- 

tus, Idyl.  13.    Vino  darl  Ictitiam  et  dolorem.  iRenodeus.  '  Mercurialis,  oonsll.  25.  Vinum 

Mgidis  optimum,  et  pesslmum  ferin£  melanchoUA.       ■  Femellus  (ransil.  44  et  45}  vinum  prohibet  assiduum, 

«romata.  *  ifodo  Jecur  non  inccndatur. 
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for  such  as  are  cold,  as  most  melancholy  men  are,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
mentioned  in  hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffa  (for  they  use  no  wine)  so  named  of  a 
berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Lacedeemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same)  which  they  sip  still  of, 
and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  cofia- 
houses,  which  are  some  what  like  our  ale-houses  or  taverns ;  and  there  they  sit 
chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together,  be- 
cause they  finde  by  experience  that  kinde  of  drink  so  used  helpeth  digestion, 
and  procureth  alacrity.     Some  of  them  take  opium  to  ^his  purpose. 

Borage,  bawme,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of  ^  Montaltus  (c.  23)  com- 
mends scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcias  ab  Horto  (plant,  hist,  lib,  2. 
cap,  25)  makes  mention  of  an  hearb  called  datura,  ^  which,  if  it  be  eaten, 
for  24  hours  following ,  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief  makes  them  incline  to 
laughter  and  mirth  :  and  another  called  bauge,  Uke  in  effect  to  opium,  which 
puts  them  for  a  time  into  a  kinde  of  extasis,  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperours  had  a  seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  ex- 
hilarate himself.  ^Christophorus  Ayrerus  prefers  bezoars  stone,  and  the  con- 
fection of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials, and  amber  in  some  cases.  ^Alkermes 
comforts  the  inner  parts ;  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an  especiall  vertue  against 
all  melancholy  affections;  *it  refresheth  the  heart,  and  corroborates  the 
whole  body.  J^ Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  winde,  &c. 
After  a  purge,  3  or  4  gr.  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3  gr.  of  amber  greece,  drunk, 
or  taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched, 
will  do  much  good ;  and  the  purge  shall  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed) 
of  the  strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

Be.  confect  Alkermes  3  *  "  lap>  Besoar,  3  J. 

Succini  albi  subtilbs.  palTerisat.  a  JJ.  com 
Syrup,  de  oort.  dtri.    Fiat  electuarlum. 

To  bezoars  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  *  many  others  ;  it  takes 
away  sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that  useth  it :  I  have  seen  some,  that 
have  been  much  diseased  with  faintness,  swounittg,  and  melancholy,  that, 
taking  the  weight  of  three  grains  of  this  stone  in  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have 
been  cured,  Garcias  ab  Horto  brags  how  many  desperate  cures  he  hath  done 
upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them. 
But  alkermes  many  except  against ;  in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good, 
and  of  the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  "Jodocus  Sin- 
cerus  {Itinkrario  Gallics)  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no  traveller 
omit  to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  generall  a  medicine  as  the  other.  Fer- 
nelius  (consil,  49)  suspects  alkermes,  by  reason  of  its  heat ;  ^  nothing  (saith  he) 
sooner  exasperates  this  disease,  then  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medi- 
cines, and  would  have  them  for  that  cause  warily  taken,  I  conclude  there- 
fore of  this  and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens  : 
no  remedy  could  be  prescribed  for  it ;  nam  quod  uni  profuit,  hoc  aliis  erat 
exiiio :  there  is  no  catholike  medicine  to  be  had :  that  which  helps  one,  is 
pernicious  to  another. 

Diamargaritum  frigidum,  dinmbra,  diaboraginatum,  electuarium  ItBti- 
ficans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,de  gemmis,dianthos,  diarnoschum  dulce  et  amarum, 

■  Per  34  horas  senenm  dolorte  omnem  toUit,  et  ridere  fiiclt.  ^  HUdesheim,  tpidl.  2.  *  Al- 

kermes omnia  vf talla  Tiscera  mine  confortat.  '  Contra  omnes  roelanchoUcos  affectua  confert ;  ac 

certum  eat  Ipslua  nsu  omnes  cordis  et  corporis  vires  mimm  in  modum  reficl.  y  Succioum  vero  al- 

Ussimiun  confortat  Tentrlculnrnp  flatum  dlscuUt,  urinam  movet,  &c.  'Garcias  ab  Horto,  aroma- 

tom,  lib.  i.  cap.  16.  Adversus  omnes  morbos  'meUmchoUcos  condudt,  et  renenum.  Ego  (inquit) 
utor  in  morbis  melanchoUciSp  &c.  et  deploratos  hujus  usu  ad  prlstinam  sanitatera  reaUtui.  See  more 
In  Bauhlnns  book  de  lap.  besoar.  c.  46.  "Edit.  1617.    Monspelii  electuarium  fit  pretiosissimum 

•Ikom.    Src.  ^  Nihil   mortnim   hunc   nque   exasperat,    ac   alimentomm   vel  medlcamentonim 

caUdiomm  nsus.  Alkermes  ideo  suspectus  j  et  quod  semel  moncam,  caute  adhlbenda  calfcla  medica- 
menta. 
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electuarium  conciliatoris,  syrup,  cidoniorum  de  pomiSf  conserves  of  roses, 
violets,  fiimitory,  enula  campana,  satyrion,  Ummons,  orange-pills,  condite,  &c. 
have  their  good  use. 

'  R  DUunoflctii  dulds  et  unari,  sna  3  y. 
DUbuglosaatl,  dfi^ioragiiiati,  ucchari  violacd, 

■aa,  5J'    Miace  cum  Byrupo  de  pomii. 

Every  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts  :  one  only  I  will  add  for  the  rareness 
of  it,  which  I  finde  recorded  by  many  learned  authors,  as  an  approved  medi- 
cine against  dotage,  head-melancholy,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take  a 
*  rams  head,  that  never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cut  off  at  a  blow,  and  the  horns 
only  taken  away  ;  boyl  it  well,  skin  and  wooll  together :  after  it  is  well  sod , 
take  out  the  brains,  and  put  these  spices  to  it,  cinnamome,  ginger,  nutmeg, 
mace,  cloves,  ana  3  ss ;  mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat 
them  in  a  platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stirring  them  well, 
that  they  do  not  bum  ;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  dryer  then  a 
calves  brains  ready  to  be  eaten.  Keep  it  so  prepared  ;  and  for  three  dales 
give  it  the  patient  fasting,  so  that  he  fast  two  hours  after  it.  It  may  be  eaten 
with  bread,  in  an  egg  or  broath,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.  For  14  daies  let 
him  use  this  diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c.  Gesner  {hist,  animal,  lib.  1.  pag.  917), 
Caricterius  {pract.  cap.  13.  in  Nich,  de  metri  pag.  129.  latro:  Witenberg. 
edit.  Tubing,  pag.  62)  mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  variation  : 
he  that  list  may  try  it,  '  and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  smell  to,  of  rose  water,  Tiolet  flowers,  bawme,  rosecakes, 
vineger,  &c.  do  much  recreate  the  brains  and  spirits :  according  to  Solomon, 
{Prov.  27.  9),  they  rejoyce  the  heart ,  and,  as  some  say,  nourish  :  'tis  a 
question  commonly  controverted  in  our  schools,  an  odores  nutriant :  let 
Ficinus  {lib.  2.  cap.  18)  decide  it:  ^many  arguments  he  brings  to  prove 
it ;  as  of  Democritus,  that  lived  by  the  smel  of  bread  alone,  applyed  to  his 
nostrils,  for  some  few  daies,  when  for  old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  Ferre- 
rius  {lib.  2.  meth.)  speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of  wine, 
saflroii,  &c.  which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  men  to 
smell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  very  much  good ;  tjeque  fere  profuisse  olfactu 
et  potUy  as  if  he  had  given  them  drink.  Our  noble  and  learned  lord  ^  Veru- 
1am,  in  his  book  de  vitd  et  morte,  commends  therefore^  all  such  cold  smels  as 
any  way  serve  to  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus  {consil.  31)  prescribes  a 
form,  which  he  would  have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his 
hands.  If  you  will  have  them  spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  Crol- 
lius,  basil.     Chymica. 

Irrigations  of  the  head  shaven,  ^  of  the  flowers  of  water  lillieSy  lettuce, 
violets,  camomile,  wild  mallows,  wethers  head,  ^c.  must  be  used  many 
mornings  together.  Montan.  {consil.  31)  would  have  the  head  so  washed 
once  a  week.  LceHus  a  fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44,  for  an  Italian  Count 
troubled  with  head  melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  he  tried, 
J  but  two  alone  which  did  the  cure ;  use  of  whey  made  of  goats  milk^  with 
the  extract  of  hellebor,  and  irrigations  of  the  head  with  water- lillies, 
lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  ^c.  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown.  Piso  com- 
mends a  rams  lungs  applied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  ^  or  a  young 
lamb  divided  in  the  back,  exenterated,  &c.     All  acknowledge  the  chief  cure 

'  Sckenkfut,  1.  1.     ObMirat.  dc  Maai&;  ad  mentfs  alienatlonem,  et  deslplcnttam  Titio  cerebri  obortam, 
in  manuscripto  podloe  Germanlco,  tale  medlcamentnm  reperi.  •  Caput  axietifl  nondum  ezpcrti  vcocrem, 

nno  ictu  amputatum,  cornibiu  tantom  demotia.  Integrum  cum  lan&  et  pelle  bene  ellzabis }  turn  iqierto  oe> 
fcbrum  ezimes,  et  addens  aromata,  &c.  '  Cinis  testndlnis  ustua,  et  vino  potus,  melancboliam  carat  { et 

rasura  coma  rhinocerotia,  &c.  Sckenkiofl.  *  Instat  in  matrice,  qaod  sorsum  et  deoraam  ad  odoris  sen- 

sum  piKdpltatnr.  ^  Vlcount  S.  AIImuu.  <  Ex  decocto  florum  nympbaes,  lactuco),  vtolarum,  eba- 

momUie,  altluBK,  capitis  vervecum,  9cc.  i  Inter  auxllla  multa  adhibita,  duo  visa  sunt  remediam  adRem, 
UTOS  seri  caprini  cum  eztracto  ballebori,  et  irrlfi^tio  ex  lacte  nymphaea*,  vtolaniin,  &c.  satura>  coroimH 
adhiblta;  bis  reraediis  sanitatem  prUtinam  adeptas  est.  ^  Confert  et  pulmo  arietis,  calidus  i^mis  per 

dorsum  dtvfsuH,  exenteratn*,  admotus  sinciplti. 
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to  consist  in  moistening  throughout.  Some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders 
and  caps  to  the  brain :  but,  forasmuch  as  such  aromatical  things  are  hot  and 
dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  administred. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes,  oyntments,  of 
which  Laurentius  (c.  9.  de  melan.)  gives  examples.  B^uel  prescribes  an 
epitheme  for  the  heart,  of  bogloss,  borage,  water-lilly,  violet  waters,  sweet 
wine,  bawme  leaves,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oyle,  ^  in  which  the  seeds  of  cummin^ 
rt(«,  carreUf  dill,  have  been  boyled. 

Baths  are  ^  wonderfull  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by 
**  GkJen,  °Aetius,  Rhasis,  jrc.  of  sweet  water,  in  which  is  boyled  the  leaves  of 
mallows,  roses,  violets,  water-lillies,  wethers  head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camo- 
mile, melilot,  &c.  Guianer.  (cap.  8.  tract,  15)  would  have  them  used  twice  a 
day,  and  when  they  come  forth  of  the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed 
with  oyle  of  almonds,  violets,  nympheea,  fresh  capon  grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  bom  about,  I  finde  prescribed,  taxed  by  some, 
approved  by  Renodeus,  Platerus,  (amuleia,  inquit,  non  negligenda)  and 
others ;  look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Visontinus 
(ant.  philos.)  commends  hypericon,  or  S*.  Johns  wort  gathered  on  a  ®  Friday, 
in  the  hour  of  Jupiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  effectual  operation  {that  is,  about 
the  full  moon  in  July) :  so  gathered  and  born,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it 
mightily  helps  this  affection,  and  drives  away  all  phantasticall  spirits. 
Pphiles,  a  Greek  author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael  Paleeologus, 
writes  that  a  sheep  or  kids  skin,  whom  a  wpl(  worried,  ^  Hoedus  inhumani  rap^ 
tus  abore  lupi,  ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  man,  because  it  causeth 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  vertue  which  amulets 
have.  A  ring,  made  of  the  hoofe  of  an  asses  right  fore-foot,  carried  about,  &c. 
I  say  with  '  Renodeus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Piony  doth  cure 
epilepsia;  pretious  stones  most  diseases;  'a  wolfs  dung,  born  with  one,  helps 
the  colick ;  *  a  spider  an  ague,  &c.  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time 
not  many  years  since,  at  Lindly  in  Lecestershire,  my  fathers  house,  I  first 
observed  this  amulet  of  a  spider  in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silke,  &c.  so  applied 
for  an  ague  by  "  my  mother :  whom  although  I  knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in 
cbirurgery,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &c.  and  such  experimental!  medicines,  as  all  tlie 
country  where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures 
upon  divers  poor  folks,  that  were  otherwise  destitute  of  help^yet,  among  all 
other  experiments,  this,  methought,  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous :  I  could 
see  no  warrant  for  it.  Quid  aranece  cumfebre  ?  For  what  antipathy  ?  till  at 
length,  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I  do),  I  found  this  very  medicine  in 
Dioscorides,  approved  by  MatthioIus,repeated  by  Aldrovandus,  cap.  de  Araned, 
lib.  de  insectis.  I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  more  credit 
to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience.  Such  medi- 
cines are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and  charms, 
which  can  do  no  eood  at  all,  but  put  of  a  strong  conceipt,  as  Pomponatius 
proves :  or  thedivels  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep.     Against  fearfull 

Dreams,  Redness,  Sfc 

Whek  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  alteratives,  averters,  dimi- 
nutives, yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended, 

*  SemlBa  eiii&Iiii»  rata,  dand,  anetld  coeta.  ■  Lib.  8.  delodi  sffect.  ■  Tetnb.  3.  ttr.  1. 

c»p.  10.  •  Gap.  de  ib«1-  coUecto  die  Vener.  hori  Jovia,  cum  ad  enerflaiQ  venlt.  c.  1.  ad  plenUoiihiin 

JwU }  inde  g«sta  etcoUo  appanaa  hunc  affectnin  apprlmejavat,  et  flmatlcos  apMCna  ezpelUt.  pL. 

de  proprietet.  aolnal.     Ovis  a  lupo  correptae  peUem  non  ceae  pro  Induinento  corporis  asurpandAm  ; 
cordie  enim  palpltattonem  ezdtat,  &c.  ^  Mart.  'Phar.  lib.  1.  cap.  12.  •  AStfus,  cap.  31. 

Tet.  'A.  Mr.  4.  >  Dioacoridet,  Ulyssea  AldroTandua  de  araneA.  "  Miaircn  Dorothy  Burton  :  she 

died,  1629. 
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as  waking,  fearful!  dreams,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some,  to  some  ruddi- 
ness, &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  their  continual!  cares,  fears,  sorrows,  dry  brains,  is  a 
symptome  that  much  crucifies  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily 
helped,  and  sleep  by  all  means  procured;  which  sometimes  is  a  sufficient 
^remedy  of  it  self  without  any  other  physick.  Sckenkius,  in  his  observations, 
hatli  an  example  of  a  woman  that  was  so  cured.  Tlie  means  to  procure  it  are 
inward  and  outward.  Inwardly  taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds ;  simples,  as 
poppy,  nymphasa,  violets,  roses,  lettuce,  mandrake,  henbane,  nightshade  or 
solanum,  saflron,  hempseed,  nutmegs,  willows,  with  their  seeds,  juyce,  decoc- 
tions, distilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds  are  syrrups,  or  opiats,  syrrup  of  poppy 
violets,  verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

R*  dlacodii  J  J  }  dlascordli  3  j»;  aquse  lactucse  3  iij  "• 
Mixta  fiat  potioy  ad  horam  aomni  aumenda. 

Requies  Nicholai^  Philonium  Romanum,  triphera  magna,  pilulcR  de  cyno- 
ghssaj  dioscordium,  laudanum  Paracelsi,  opium,  are  in  use,  &c.  CJountry 
tblks  coinmonly  make  a  posset  of  hempseed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herbal!  so 
much  discommends:  yet  I  have  seen  the  good  effect;  and  it  may  be  used 
wherebetter  medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Paracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  with  a  dram  of 
dioscordium,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.  Opium  it  self  is  most  part 
used  outwardly,  to  smell  to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks 
to  the  same  quantity  ^  for  a  cordiall,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies ;  the  dose  40  or 
50  grains. 

Rulandus  calls  requiem  Nicholai,  ultimatum  refugium,  the  last  refuge ;  but 
of  this  and  the  rest,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de 
phrenesi ;  Heurnius,  cup.  de  Manid ;  Hildesheim,  xpicil.  4.  de  somno  et  vigil, 
Sfc.  Outwardly  used,  as  oyl  of  nutmegs  by  extraction  or  expression,  with 
rosewater,  to  annoint  the  temples,  oyls  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purs- 
Ian,  violets,  all  to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  {consil.  24  Sf  25)  much  commends  odoraments  of  opium,  vineger, 
and  rosewater.  Laurentius  (cop.  9)  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules;  see 
the  receipts  in  him ;  Codronchus,  *  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  Alabastritum,  populeum,  are  used  to  anoint  the  temples,  nos- 
trils ;  or,  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  saffron  and  opium.  Take  a  grain  or 
two  of  opium,  and  dissolve  it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon, 
and  after  mingle  with  it  as  much  vnguentum  populeum  as  a  nut :  use  it  as 
before :  or  else  take  half  a  dram  of  opium,  unguentum  populeum,  oyl  of  ne- 
nuphar, rose-water,  rose-vineger,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin 
wax  as  a  nut ;  annoint  your  temples  with  some  of  it,  cui  horam  somni. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  ^  mandrake, '  henbane,  roses,  made  like  pillows  and 
laid  under  the  patients  head,  are  mentioned  by  *  Cardan  and  Mizaldus :  to 
annoint  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fat  ofct  dormouse,  the  teeth  witheare^ 
wax  of  a  dog,  s wines  gall,  hares  ears :  charms,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rose-water  and  vineger,  with 
a  little  womans  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a  rose-cake,  applied  to  both 
temples. 

For  an  emplaster,  take  of  castorium  a  dram  and  half,  of  opium  half  a 
scruple,  mixt  both  together  with  a  little  water  oi'  life :  make  two  small  plasters 
thereof,  and  apply  them  to  the  temples. 

Rulandus  (cen/.  1.  cur.  17.  cc/?^  3.  cur.  94)  prescribes  epithcmes  and  lotions 

*  Solo  aomno  curata  est  dtra  medici  auxUiam,  fol.  Id4.  «  Bellonlaa,  obaenraC.  1.  3.  c  16.     Laasitodi- 

nem  et  labores  animl  toUuntj  inde  Garclas  ab  Horto,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  aimp.  med.     *  Abaynthiiun  aonooa 
alliclt  olflu;tu.  7  Read  Lemnius,  lib.  her.  bib.  cap.  3.  of  mandrake.  ■  Hyoaqrunua  sub  cerricaU 

▼Iridls.  •  Plantain  pedla  inungere  pinguedlne  gUrla  dlcont  efflcadaalmuin,  et  quod  vix  credl  potest, 

dentes  inanctos  ex  aorditle  aurlum  cania  aomnum  proftindam  concUiare,  he.    Cardan  de  rerum  TarieCat. 
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of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of  (lowers  of  nymphsea,  violet-le&veSy  mandrake 
roots,  henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxoni^,  siillicidia,  or  droppings,  &c. 
Lotions  of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  herbs :  by  these  means,  saith 
Laurentius,  I  think  you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the 
world.    Some  use  horse-leeches  behinde  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 

'^Bayerus  (lib.  2.  c.  13)  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful!  dreams, 
and  such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep.  Baptista  Porta.  (Mag.  nat.  L  2, 
c  6.)  to  procure  pleasant  dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippo- 
glossa,  or  the  hearb  horsetongue,  bawme,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters 
after  supper,  &c.  Such  men  must  not  eat  beans,  pease,  garlick,  onions, 
cabbidge,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines ;  or  any  meat  hard  of  digestion  at 
supper,  or  lye  on  their  backs,  &c. 

Rusticus  pudorj  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  face,  high  colour,  ruddiness, 
are  common  grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men :  when 
they  meet  a  man,  or  come  in  ^company  of  their  betters,  strangers,  after  a 
meal,  or  if  they  drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet, 
and  sweat,  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  maiors  feast,  prcesertim  si  metus  acces- 
serit,  it  exceeds ;  ^  they  think  every  man  observes,  takes  notice  of  it :  and 
fear  alone  will  effect  it,  suspicion  without  any  other  cause.  Sckenkius  {ob- 
serv.  med,  lib.  1)  speaks  of  a  waitin?  gentlewoman  in  the  duke  of  Savoyes 
court,  that  was  so  much  offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and 
offered  Biarus,  a  physician,  all  that  she  had,  to  be  cured  of  it.  And  'tis  most 
true,  that  *  Antony  Lodovicus  saith  in  his  book  de  Pudore,  Bashfulness  either 
hurts  or  helps ;  such  men  I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or 
fear,  ^  Felix  Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it : 
id  popuius  curat  scilicet .'  as  a  ^  worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine  in  like  case,  complaining  without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red, 
what  matter  is  it  ?  make  light  of  it ;  who  observes  it  ? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals,  (as  *"  Jobertus  observes,  med.pract.  L  I.e.  7) 
after  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  (for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  tlie  face, 
or  if  they  do  nothing  at  all,  especially  women  (he  would  have  them  let  blood 
in  both  arms,  first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  daies  between,  if  blood 
abound,  to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of 
them,  because  of  that  consent  which  is  betwixt  the  head  and  the  feet;  '  and 
withall  to  refrigerate  the  face,  by  washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar, 
lettuce,  lovage  waters,  and  the  Uke :  but  the  best  of  alLis  that  lac  virginafe,  or 
strained  liquor  of  litargy.  It  is  diversly  prepared;  by  Jobertus  thus;  R  lithar. 
argent,  uncij.cerusste candidissimiB'i']y].caphur(B3']].  Dissolvantur aquarum 
solani^  lactuca,  et  nenupharis,  ana,  unc.  jjj.  aceti  vinialbi.  unc.jy  Aliquot 
haras  resideat ;  deinde  transmit tatur  perphilt.  Aqua  servetur  in  vase  vitreo, 
ac  ed  bis  terve  fades  quotodie  irroretur,  J  Quercetan  (spagir.  phar.  cap.  6.) 
commends  the  water  of  frogs  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.  ^  Crato  (consiL 
283  Scoltzii)  would  fain  have  them  use,  all  summer,  the  condite  flowers  of  suc- 
cory, strawberry  water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  are  good  for  the  time,  consil.  285, 
et  286)  and  to  defecate  impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  sene,  savory,  bawme 
water.  *  HoUerius  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boyled,  and 
drunk  for  five  months,  every  morning  in  the  summer. 

"^  It  is  good  overnight  to  annoint  the  face  with  hares  blood,  and  in  the 

i>  Veni  mecitin  lib.  '  Aut  •!  quid  incauUua  exdderit,  aut,  &c.  '  Nam,  quA  parte  payor,  slniQ)  est 

pudor  additus  IIU.    StaUus.         i  •  Olyslpponenaia  medicus }  pudor  aut  Juvat  aut  Isedit.  ''Dementia 

alienat.  t  M.  Doctor  Ashworth.  ^  Fades  nonmilUs  maxime  caiet  rubetque  si  se  paululuro  exer- 

coerint :  nonnnlUs  quiescentlbns  idem  acddit,  feminis  prseserUm ;  causaa  quldquid  ferviduro  aut  balituosum 
sangulnem  fadt.  'Interim  Ikdei  prospidendum,  ut  ipsarefrigereturi  utmmque  prostabit  frequens 

pofelo  ex  aquA  rosanimp  Tiolarum,  nenapharis^ftc.  J  Ad  fade!  ruborem  aqua  apermaUs  ranarum.  it  Recte 
utantnr  in  sestate  floribua  dchorU  saccharo  condltla,  Td  saccharo  roaaccop  &c.  *  Solo  usu  decocU  dchorii. 
■  Utile  Imprimis  noctu  Adem  IlUnire  tanguine  leporine,  et  mane  aquA  tnganna,  Tel  aquft  Aorlbua  Terbasd 
cum  succo  Ilmonum  distillato  ablnere. 
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morning  to  wath  it  with  strawberry  and  cowslip  water,  the  juyce  of  distil'd 
lemmons,  juyce  of  cowcumbers,  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernels  of 
peaches  beaten  small,  or  the  roots  of  aron,  and  mixt  with  wheat  bran  to  bake 
It  in  an  oven,  and  to  crumble  it  in  strawbury  water,  "or  to  put  fiesh  cheeae 
curds  to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  them  at  meal  times  that  flushing,  as  oft  it  doth,  with  sweating 
or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  all  violent  passions  and  actions,  as  laughing,  &c. 
strong  drink,  and  drink  verv  little,— « one  draught,  saith  Crato,  and  that 
about  the  midst  of  their  meal ;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially 
spice  and  windy  meat.    , 

PCrato  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  nobleman  his  pa- 
tient, to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  the  quantity  of  a  chesnut.  It 
is  made  of  sugar,  as  that  of  qmnces.  The  decoction  of  the  roots  of  sowthistle 
before  meat,  by  the  same  author,  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked 
apple  some  advise,  or  of  a  preserved  quince,  oomminsoed  prepared  with 
meat  instead  of  salt,  to  keep  down  fumes :  not  to  study  or  to  be  inteotive 
after  meals. 

R>  Nndorum  jMnie.  leialiili  meloonm,  aos,  nne.  3  m. 
«qua  frigomm  1.  jy.    Miace  :  utatur  mane. 

«»To  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.  For  the  other 
kinde  of  ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  &c.  because  it 
pertains  not  to  my  subject,  I  will  not  meddle  with  it.  I  refer  you  to  Cratos 
Counsels,  Amoldus  {lib.  1.  breviar.  cap,  39.  1),  Rulande,  Peter  Forestus 
de  FucOy  lib.  31.  observ,  2)  to  Platerus,  Mercurialis,  Ulmus,  Randoletius, 
Heurnius,  Menadous,  and  others,  that  have  written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  symptomes  of  headach,  palpitation  of  heart, 
vertigOy  deliquiumy  Spc,  which  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  they 
are  copiously  handled  apart  in  every  physician,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 

MEMB.  II. 

Cure  of  Melancholy  over  all  the  Body, 

Whsue  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  brain, 
'  it  is  best  to  b^in  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  the  ^median  or 
middle  vein  to  be  opened,  and  so  much  blood  to  be  taken  away,  as  the 
patient  may  well  spare ;  and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough. 
The  Arabians  hold  it  fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm,  on  which  side  there  is 
more  pain  and  heaviness  in  the  head :  if  black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on ; 
if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly  suppressed,  ^  because  the  malice  of 
melancholy  is  much  corrected  by  the  goodness  of  the  blood.  If  the  parties 
strength  will  not  admit  much  evacuation  in  this  kinde  at  once,  it  must  be 
assayed  again  and  again :  if  it  may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from  the  arm, 
it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees  and  ancles,  especially  to  such  men  or 
women  whose  hssmrods  or  months  have  been  stopped.  "If  the  malady 
continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in  the  fore-head,  and  to  virgins 
in  the  ancles,  which  are  melancholy  for  love-matters;  so  to  widows  that 
are  much  grieved  and  troubled  with  sorrow  and  cares :  for  bad  Uood 
flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  minde.  The  heemrods  are  to  be 
opened  with  an  instrument  or  horse-leeches,  &c.  See  more  in  Montaltus, 
cap.  29.  "  Sckenkius  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cured  by  an  acci- 
dentall  wound  in  his  thigh:    much  bleeding  freed  him  from   melancholy. 

■  Utile  rnbentt  ftdel  caeenm  raonnlem  Imponere.  *  Coneil.  31 .  lib.    Unlco  vliil  hnieta  sit  oontcntiu. 

9  Idem,  oonail.  288.  Scoltsil.    fjnidetiir  eooditiie  raee  caaio*  tnwtat  aote  praadlnm  et  ccmam  ad  auigBt- 


tmUnem  caiteiw.    Deoocton  ladlciiin  eoochi,  at  ante  cibnsB  nunatar,  Talet  plurimom.       ^  0iicwtlt»  ad 
erapnlas  anpodtg.         'Piio.         •MedteDapnecffteria.  *  Sued  melanrn«)lici  malitla  a  aangajnla  bo- 

altala eomgltar.       "  PeriewwBtp  malo,  ex  quleanqae  partie  sanguia  deCrabi  debet.       *  Obaerrat.  M.  IS4 
Curatue  ex  Tulnere  In  crnre  ob  cruorem  amiMnm. 
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Diet,  diminutives,  alteratives,  cordiab,  correctors,  as  before,  intenhixt  as 
occasion  serves ;  ^  all  their  study  must  be  to  make  a  melancholy  man  fat ; 
and  then  the  cure  is  ended,     Diuretica^  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are 

giescribed  by  some  in  this  kinde,  bot  and  cold  :  hot,  where  the  heat  of  the 
ver  doth  not  forbid ;  cold,  where  the  heat  of  the  liver  is  very  great. 
'  Amongst  hot  are  parsely  roots,  lovage,  fennel,  Sec,  cold,  melonseeds,  See, 
with  whey  of  goats  milk,  which  is  the  common  conveighen 

To  purge  and  purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory,  sena,  endive,  carduus 
benedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maidenhair,  fumatory,  bugloss,  borage,  &c.  with 
their  juyce,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  syrrups,  Sec. 

OswaJdus  Crollius  (iMsiL  Chym,)  much  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case ; 
and  Aetius  (tetrahib.ser.  2, cap.  1 14)  hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  excellent 
medicine  to  purify  the  blood :  for  all  melancholy  affecHone,  falling  sickness^ 
none  to  be  compared  to  it. 

MEMB.  IIL 
SuBSECT  J. — Cure  of  Hypochondriaeall  Melancholy , 

In  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  tliose 
six  non-naturall  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus  {consil.  27) 
enjoyns  a  French  nobleman,  ^  to  have  an  especiall  care  ofit,  without  which 
all  other  remedies  are  in  vain.  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the 
patients  body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and 
spleen  to  the  stomack  and  his  vessels,  then,  '  to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner 
vein  of  either  arm,  some  say  the  solvate lla  ;  and,  if  the  malady  be  continuate, 
*to  open  a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must 
he  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the 
heart  and  brain.  To  comfort  the  i^  stomack,  and  inner  parts  against  Wfnde 
and  obstructions,  by  Aretseus,  Galen,  Aetius,  Aurelianus,  Sec,  and  many 
later  writers,  are  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury,  penny- 
royall,  betony  sod  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk  :  many  have  been  cured  by  this 
medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Alpinus,  and  some  others,  as  much  magnifie  the  water  of  Nilus 
against  this  malady,  an  especiall  good  remedy  for  windie  melancholy.  For 
which  reason,  belike,  Ptoldmseus  Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter 
Berenice  to  the  King  of  Assyria,  (as  CelsuSy  lib,  2.  records)  magnis  impensis 
Nili  aquam  afferrijussit^  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nilus  to  be 
carried  with  her,  and  gave  command,  that,  during  her  life,  she  should  use  no 
other  drink.  J  finde  those  that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splenetick  and  this 
kinde  of  melancholy,  (lambswool  some  call  it)  which,  howsoever  approved, 
must  certainly  be  corrected  of  cold  rawness  and  winde. 

Codronchus  (in  his  book  de  sale  absin,)  magnifies  the  oyl  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood above  all  other  remedies,  ^t&AtcA  works  better  and  speedier  then  any 
simple  whatsoever^  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoc- 
tions and  infusions,  which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity.  This 
alone  f  in  a  small  measure  taken,  expels  winde,  and  that  most  forcibly, moves 
urine,  cleanseth  the  stomack  of  all  gross  humours,  crudities,  helps  appetite, 

wstmUmn  gtt  omne  ut  melancholtcua  impingaetar:  ex  qno  enim  plngnet  et  carnotl,  illlco  aanl  sunt. 
>  Hildesheim,  spIcU.  2.  Inter  calida  nulix  petroiellni,  apli,  foenicoU ;  inter  ftlgida  emnlsfo  aemlnis 
meloDum  cum  lero  caprlno,  qnod  est  conimane  vehiculum.  f  Hoc  unum  prttmoneo,  domioe,  ut  sia 

dillgens  drca  victum}  aine  quo  cntera  remedla  frnstra  adhlbentur.  '  LaurenUus  cap.  16.    EtuI- 

■loniB  gistUp  renam  intenuun  alterius  brachll  secamus.  ■  Sipertlnaz  morbus,  renam  ftvnte  secaUs 

Bruell.  ^  Ego  maximam  curam  stomacho  delegabo.    Octa.  Horatiaans,  lib.  3.  c.  ft.  •  CItlus  el 

eBcadus  suas  vires  exercet,  quam  aolent  decocta  ac  dilute  in  quantltate  mnltA,  et  magnft  cum  assu- 
mentium  molestJA,  desumpte.  FUrtns  blc  sal  efflcadter  diaatpat,  urinam  movet,  bumores  craaaoa 
abstergit,  stomachum  e^regle  conlbrtet,  cruditalcm,  nauseam,  appetentiam  mimm  in  modnm 
renorat,  &c. 
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j-c.     Amoldus  hatli  a  wormwood  wine  which  he  would  have  used,  which  every 
Pharmacopoeia  speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  purgers  may  ^  be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera,  manna,  cassia, 
which  Montanus  {consiL  230.  for  an  Italian  abbot)  in  this  kind  prefers  before 
all  other  simples :  *  and  these  must  be  often  used^  still  abstaining  from  those 
which  are  more  violent^  lest  they  do  exasperate  the  stomachy  Sfc.  and  the 
mischief  by  that  means  be  increased;  though,  in  some  physicians,  I  finde  very 
strong  purgers,  hellebor  it  self,  prescribed  in  this  affection.     If  it  long  continue, 
vomits  may  be  taken  after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procured  with  warm 
water,  oxymel,  &c«  now  and  then.     Fuchsius  (cap,  33)  prescribes  hellebor; 
but  still  take  heed  in  this  malady,  which  I  have  often  warned,  of  hot  medicines, 
^because  (as  Salvianus  adds)  drought  follows  heat,  which  increcueth  the  dis- 
ease :  and  yet  Baptista  Sylvaticus  {controv.  32)  forbids  cold  medicines,  ^  be- 
cause  they  increase  obstructions,  andjother  bad  symptomes.     But  this  varies 
as  the  parties  do ;  and  'tis  not  easie  to  determine  which  to  use.     ^  The  stomach 
most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot ;  scarce  therefore  (which 
Montanus  insinuates,  consiL  229,  for  the  Earl  of  Monfort)  can  you  help  the 
one,  and  not  hurt  the  other :  much  discretion  must  be  used ;  take  no  physick 
at  all,  he  concludes,  without  great  need.     Lcelius  Eugubinus,  consiL  77  for  an 
hypochondriacal!  German  prince,  used  many  medicines ;  but  it  was  after  sig- 
nified to  him  in  ^  letters,  that  the  decoction  of  china  and  sassafras,  and  salt 
of  sassafras,  wrought  him  an  incredible  good.     In  his  108.  consult,  he  used 
as  happily  the  same  remedies.     This,  to  a  third,  might  have  been  poison,  by 
overheating  his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts,  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordonius,  Massaria, 
Mercatus,  Johnson,  &c.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  others,  1  will  not 
omit,  cited  by  Hildesheim,  spiciL  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  Flaccus,  and  out  of  the 
autfabrity  of  Benevenius.  Antony  Benevenius,  in  an  hypochondriacall  passion, 
J  cured  an  exceeding  great  swelling  of  the  spleen,  with  capers  alone,  a  meat 
befitting  that  infirmity,  and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a  smiths  forge  ; 
by  this  physich  he  helped  a  sick  man,  whom  all  other  physicians  had  forsaken, 
that  for  seven  yeers  had  been  splenetick.  And  of  such  force  is  this  water, 
^  that  such  creatures  as  drink  of  it,  have  commonly  little  or  no  spleen.  See  more 
excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him,  and  ^  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  great 
magnifier  of  this  medicine.  This  chalybs  prteparatus,  or  steel-drink,  is  much 
likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel  Sennertus  {L  \,part,  2.  cap,  12), 
and  admired  by  J.  Csesar  Claudinus  (Respons,  29) :  he  cals  steel  the  proper 
°*  alexipharmacum  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it :  look  for  receipts  in 
them.  Averters  must  be  used  to  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  secure  the 
mesaraick  veins ;  and  they  are  either  to  open  or  provoke  urine.  You  can 
open  no  place  better  then  the  hemrods,  which  if  by  horse -leeches  they  be 
made  to  flow,  °  there  may  he  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,  as  Plater  holds. 
Salust.  Salvian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this :  and,  by  his  ex- 
perience in  an  hospitall  which  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy 
men  worse  for  other  blood-letting.  Laurentius  (cop.  15.)  cals  this  of  horse- 
leeches a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen  and  mesaraick  membrane.  Only 
Montanus  (consiL  241)  is  against  it;  ^to  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening 

'  Piso  Altomams.  Laiunenttas,  c.  15.  *  His  utendnm  saepioi  Iteratls ;  a  Tehementioribiu  lemper  atMrtl- 
nendnm,  ne  ▼entrem  ezaiperent.  '  Lib.  2.  cap.  1 .  Quoniwn  callditate  coi^ancU  est  aicdtas,  que  matnin 
augct.  K  Qulsqais  fVigldiB  auxilib  hoc  morbo  luua  fuerit,  is  otwtructionem  allaqne  symptomata 

augcUt.  ^  Ventrlculus  pleramque  fHgidus,  hepar  calldum :  quomodo  ergo  yentrlculum  calefiiciet,  Tri 

reMgerabit  hepar,  sine  alterios  xnaxlmo  detrlmento  ?  '  SIgniflcatum  per  literas,  incredibilem  utiUtatem 
ex  decocto  chinse,  et  tassaftas  percepiaae.  J  Tumorem  spTenit  incurabilera  aolA  capparl  caravlt,  dbo  tall 
Kgrltttdlnl  aptitslmo,  soloque  usu  aquo),  in  qui  fkber  ferrarius  uepe  candens  ferrum  exstinxerat,  &c. 
k  Anlmalia  qus  apud  hoa  fkbroa  educantur,  exignoa  habent  llenea.  *  Lib.  1.  qmd,  17.  "  Contimnia 

^jua  nana  aemper  fellcem  in  egria  floem  eat  aaaequutua.  ■  Si  hsmorrtiaildea  fluxennt,  naUiun  praeatanUna 
caaet  remedhun,  qiue  aanguiaugta  adinoUa  provocari  poterunt.  Obaenrat.  lib.  1.  pro  hypoc.  legulelo. 
*  Altia  apertio  hac  In  hoc  moibo  TtdeCnrutillaAma}  miht  non  admodnin  probatur,  quia  aangulnem  tenuem 
attrahit,  et  craaanm  relinqnlt. 
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of  the  hdtmrods  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my  party  I  do  not  approve 
ofity  because  it  draues  away  the  thinnest  blqod,  and  leaves  the  thickest  behind, 

Aetius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diureticks,  or 
such  things  as  provoke  urine,  as  anniseeds,  dil,  fennel,  germander,  ground 
pine,  sod  in  water,  or  drunk  in  powder:  and  yet  pP.  Bayerus  is  against 
them ;  and  so  is  Hollerius :  all  melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such 
things  as  provoke  urine,  because  by  them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacuated, 
the  thicker  matter  remains. 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavelius  {lib.  3.  consil,  38,  for  a  youne 
nobleman)  esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place;  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
(Panth.  lib.  1.  cap.  16)  is  a  great  approver  of  them.  *>/  have  found  (saith  he) 
by  experience,  that  many  hypochondriacall  melancholy  men  have  been  cured 
by  the  sole  use  of  clysters ;  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odoraments,  prescribed 
for  the  head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomack, 
hypochondries,  &c.  '  In  crudity  (saith  Piso)  *tis  good  to  binde  the  stoniock 
hard,  to  hinder  winde  and  to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak :  use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  In 
this  kinde  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe  treacle  in  winter,  especially  before 
or  after  purges,  'or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna,  ^Trincavelius,  mithridate; 
"Montaltus,  piony  seeds,  unicorns  horn;  os  de  corde  cervi,  Sfc. 

Amongst  topicks  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  baths  : 
but  of  them  I  have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hypochondries  are  very  good, 
of  wine  and  water,  in  which  are  sod  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme,  mugwort, 
sena,  polypody,  as  also  ^cerots,  ^plaisters,  liniments,  oyntments  for  the 
spleen,  liver  and  hypochondries,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurentius, 
Jobertus,  {lib.  3.  cap.  1.  pra.  med.)  Montanus  (const/.  231),  Montaltus  {cap. 
33),  Hercules  de  Saxoni^,  Faventinus.  And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive  pow- 
ders, bags,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus  {lib.  2.  c.  5)  prescribes  caustic  cataplasms, 
or  dry  purging  medicines;  Piso,  'dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied 
at  certain  times  to  the  stomack,  to  the  metaphrene,  and  part  of  the  back  which 
is  over  against  the  heart ;  Aetius  sinapisms.  Montaltus  {cap.  35.)  would  have 
the  thighs  to  be  ^  cauterized ;  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees ; 
Leelius  Eugubinus  {cons.  77.  for  an  hypochondriacall  Dutchman)  will  have 
the  cautery  made  in  the  right  thigh ;  and  so  Montanus,  consil.  55.  The 
same  Montanus  {consil.  34)  approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or  hinder  parts 
of  the  head.  Bemardus  Patemus  (in  Hildesheim,  spiciL  2)  would  have 
'issues  made  in  both  the  thighs :  ^Lod.  Mercatus  prescribes  them  neer  the 
spleen,  aut  prope  ventriculi  regimen,  or  in  either  of  the  thighs.  Ligatures, 
frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or  about  the  belly,  without  scarification, 
(which  ^  Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves)  may  be  used  as  before. 

SuBSECT.  n. — Correctors  to  expell  winde,  against  costiveness,  Sfc. 

In  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  one  of  the  most  offensive  symptomes  is  winde, 
which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected  and 
expelled.  The  medicines  to  expell  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly. 
Inwardly,  to  expell  winde,  are  simples  or  compounds ;  simples  are  herbs,  roots, 
&c.  as  galanga,  gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calamus  aromaticus,  valerean,  zeodoti, 
iris,  condit-ginger,  aristolochy,  cicliminus,  china,  dittander,  pennyroyall,  rue, 
calamint,bay-berries,  and  bay-leaves,  betany,  rosemary  ,hysope,  sabine,centaury , 

'  lib.  2.  cap.  13.    Omnes  melanchoUd  debent  omlUere  urinam  provocantia,  quonlam  per  ea  edudtur 
•ubtile,  et  reinaoet  craaaom.  ^  Ego  ExperientiA  probavl,  moltoa  hypochondnacos  aolo  luu  dyateram 

ftiiaae  aanatoa.  '  Iq  craditata  optimum,  ventrlcmnm  arctlua  alllgari.  •  3  J*  therlacn,  vera  pre- 

aerttm  et  aeatate.  *Cons.  12. 1. 1.  *  Cap.  83.         «  TrincaTeUoa,  conail.  15.    Cerotum  pro  lene  me. 

laaehoUoo  ad  jecnr  optimnm.  ^  Emplaatra  pro  aplene.    Femel.  conail.  45.  '  Dropaz  e  pice 

oaTBli  et  oleo  rotaceo  a/Bgator  ▼entrfculo,  et  toti  metaphreni.  J  Cauterta  crurllnu  Inuata.  >  Fonta. 

nelbB  aiiit  ntroqne  cnire.        •  Lib.  1 .  c.  17.         ^  De  menUa  atienat.  c.  3.    Flatus  egrefia  diacuUuiit,  mate, 
rlamque  erocant. 
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mint,  camomile,  steechas,  agnus  castas,  broom-flowres,  origan,  orang  pills,  &c. 
Spices,  as  safiron,  cinnamome,  bezoar  stone,  myi-rhe,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper, 
cloves,  ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel,  amni,  cary,  nettle,  rue,  &c.  Jumper 
berries,  grana  paradisa : — compounds,  dianisum^dicLgalanga,  diaeiminum^dia- 
calaminth,  electuarium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxativay  pulvia  ad  flatus, 
aniid,  Florent.pulvis  earminativus,  aromaticum  rosatum,  treacle,  mitkridate, 
Sfc.  This  one  caution  of  ^Gualter  Bmell  is  to  be  observed  in  the  administnng  of 
these  hot  medicines  and  dry,  thatj  whilst  they  covet  to  expell  windcy  they  do  not 
inflame  the  blood,  and  increase  the  disease.  Sometimes  (as  he  saith)  medicines 
must  more  decline  to  heat,  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  circumstances  may 
require,  and  as  the  parties  are  iuclined  to  heat  or  cold. 

Outwardly  taken,  to  expell  winde,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  baies,  &c, 
fomentations  of  the  hypochondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyall, 
rue,  bay-leaves,  cummin,  &c.  bags  of  camomile  flowres,  anniseed,  cummin, 
bayes,  rue,  wormwood,  ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard;  wormwood,  rue,  &c. 
^Aretseus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  camomile- flowres,  fennell,  aniseeds,  cummin, 
rosemary,  wormwood-leaves,  &c. 

^Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  hypocondries,  without  scarification,  do 
wonderfully  resolve  winde.  Fernelius  {consiL  43)  much  approves  of  them  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  belly :  ^Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerfull  remedy, 
and  testifies  moreover,  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen 
suddenly  eased  by  them.  Julius  Ceesar  Claudinus  {respons.  med,  resp.  33) 
admires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he  calls  (out  of  Galen)  ^a  kinde  of 
enchantment,  they  cause  such  present  help. 

Empiricks  have  a  myriade  of  medicines,  (as  to  swallow  a  bullet  of  lead,  &c.) 
which  I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusitanus  {cent,  4.  curat.  54),  for  an  hypo- 
chondriacall  person  that  was  extreamly  tormented  with  winde,  prescribes  a 
strange  remedy.  Put  a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe ;  and,  applying 
it  into  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels,  so  draw  forth  the  winde :  natura  nan 
admittit  vacuum.  He  vants  that  he  was  the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and, 
by  means  of  it,  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man.  Of  the  cure  of  this  ilatuous 
melancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus  deflatibus,  cap.  26,  et  passim  alias. 

Against  head-ach,  vertigo,  vapours  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomack  to 
molest  the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Saxonisi,  and  others. 

If  costiveness  offend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  it  is  to  be 
corrected  with  suppositories,  clysters,  or  lenitives,  powder  of  sene,  condite 

prunes,  &Q,  R.  Elect,  lenit.  e  succo  rosar.  aoa  ^  J.  miice. 

Take  as  much  as  a  nutmeg  at  a  time,  half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper, 
or  pil.  mastichin.  3  j.  in  six  pills,  a  pill  or  two  at  a  time.  See  more  in  Mon- 
tan.  consil.  229 ;  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2.  P.  Cnemander  and  M ontanus  com- 
mend ^Cyprian  turpentine,  which  they  would  hav^  familiarly  taken,  to  the 
quantity  of  a  small  nut,  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner  and  supper,  twice 
or  thrice  a  week,  if  need  be;  for,  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it 
clears  the  stomack,  opens  obstructions,  cleanseth  the  liver,  provokes  urine. 

These,  in  brief,  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cure  of  melan- 
choly, which,  if  they  be  used  aright,no  doubt  may  do  much  good.  Sinon  levando, 
saltern  leniendo  valent  peculiaria  bene  selecta,  saith  Bessardus ;  a  good  choice 
of  particular  receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but  all  or 
most,  as  occasion  serves.     Et,  qu<B  non  prosunt  singula,  multajuvant. 

•CaTendtim  htc  diUffenter  a  multum  calefkdentlbuft  atque  ezalccantlbafl,  %Vn  alimenU  ftierint  hiec,  liv^ 
auedlcamenta :  Doanuui  enim,  ut  ventoAitates  et  rugltiu  compescaot,  hnjusmodi  utentea  medicamentls,  pla- 
rlmtiin  peccant,  morbttm  sic  augentes  :  debent  enlm  medlcamenta  decUnare  ad  calidum  vel  frigldiun,  se- 
candtun  exigentiam  drcumfltantlaram,  vel  ut  patieoa  IncUnat  ad  oal.  et  frigid.  <>  Cap.  5.  lib.  7.  •  Plso* 
Bruel.  Mire  flatna  resolvit.  '  Lib.  1.  c.  17.    Nonnullofl  prtttenalone  rentria  deploratos  illlco  rcfiitutoa 

Ills  Tldemus.  f  Velut  incantamantum  quoddam  ex  flatuoso  spiritu  dolorem  ortum  levant.  ^  TereUji. 
tlram  Cypriam  habeant  funlUarem }  ad  quantttatem  deglutiant  nuda  panrse,  tribua  horia  ante  praadiiun  val 
caenam,  ter  alngulla  aeptimania,  pnrat  expedire  videbitur  j  nam,  piwterqnam  quod  alvum  mollem  effidt, 
obatractlones  aperit,  Tentriculum  purgat,  urinam  prorocat,  hepar  mundlficat. 
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'Preface  or  Introduction.     Subject.  1. 

LfOves  definition,  pedegree,  object,  fair,  amiable,  gracious  and  pleasant,  from  which 
comes  beaaty,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  loYe,  parts  affected. 

^  Natural  in  things  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements ;  and  with 
life,  as  vegetal,  vine  and  elm,  sympathy,  antipathy,  &c. 
Sensible,  as  of  beasts,  for  pleasure,  preservation  of  kind,  mutual  agreement, 
custome,  bringing  up  together,  &c. 

/  Profit-  r  Health,  wealth,  honor,  we  love  our  benefeu;- 
able,  -<  tors :  nothing  so  amiable  as  profit,  or  that 
Sitb9.  1.    t     which  hath  a  shew  of  commodity. 

/'  Things  without  life,  made  by  art,  pictures,  sports, 
games,  sensible  objects,  as  hanks,  hounds, 
horses.  Or  men  themselves  for  similitude  of 
manners,  natural  affection,  as  to  friends,  chil- 
dren, kinsmen,  &c.  for  glory,  such  as  com- 
mend us. 

Before    marriage,  as  Heroicalf  Mei, 
Of  wo- 
men, as 


I 


I 

S  \  Division 
I     or  kinds, 

a 

I 


or 


Su^.  2. 


X  Simple, 
which 
hatha 
objects, 
98  M.  1. 


1 


< 


or 


Mixtof 
all  three, 
which 
extends 
^to3f.  3. 


Pleasant, 
Subs.  2. 


I 


{ 


Causes 
Memb,2, 


Heroical 
or  Love- 
Melan-  , 
cho]7,in 
which 
con- 
sider, 


Sect.  2.  vide  nn 
Or  after  marriage,  as  Jeahuiie,  Sect, 
3.  vide  IS 
Honest      f  ^***®  ^  shew,  by  some  error  or  hypocrisie ;  some 
SubM  3*     I      B^°^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  f  ^^  ^^7  ^^^  vertue,  hones- 

*    '     L     ty,  good  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  &c. 
Common  good,  our  neighbour,  country,  friends,  which  is 
charity  ;  the  defect  of  which  is  cause  of  much  discontent 
and  melancholy. 

or  1  In  excess,  vide  U . 

Grod,  Sect,  4.  J  In  defect,  vide  ® . 
(Memb,  1. 

His  pedegree,  power,  extent  to  vegetals  and  sensiUe  creatures,  as  well  as  men, 

to  spirits,  divels,  &c. 
His  name,  definition,  object,  part  affected,  tyranny. 

^    Stars,  temperature,  full  dyet,   place,  country,   clime,  condition, 
idlenesss,  8,  1. 

Natural  allurements,  and  causes  of  love,  as  beauty,  its  praise,  how 
it  allureth. 

Comeliness,  grace,  resulting  firom  the  whole  or  some  parts,  as 
face,  eyes,  hair,  hands,  &c.  Sube.  2. 

Artificial  allurements,  and  provocations  of  lust  and  love,  gestures, 
apparel,  dowry,  mony.  &c. 

Qiuaet.  Whether  beauty  owe  more  to  Art  or  Nature  ?  Sube.  3. 
Opportunity  of  time  and  place,   conference,  discourse,  musick« 
singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  lascivious  objects,  familiarity,  gifts» 
promises,  &c.  Slube,  4. 

Bawds  and  Philters,  Subs.  5. 
rw  ^^^A    I     Dryness,  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  &c. 
^  oooy  -j^     Qaaest.    An  detur  pulsus  amatorius  f 

Pear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anxiety,  &c. 
An  hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  &c. 
Dotage,  slavery,  neglect  of  business. 
Spruceness,  neatness,  courage,  aptness  to 
learn  musick,  singing,  dancing,  poetry,  &c. 
Prognosticks ;  Despair,  madness,  phrensie,  death,  Memb,  4. 
/     By  labour,  diet,  physick,  abstinence,  fi^f.  1. 

To  withstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  fkir  and  foul  means, 
change  of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inrentions,  discommend  the 
former,  bring  in  another.  Subs.  2. 

By  good  counsel,  persuasion,  from  future  miseries,  inconveniences, 
&c.  8.  3. 

By  philters,  magical,  and  poetical  cures,  S.  4. 
To  let  them  have  their  desire  disputed  pro  and  am,     Impede- 
ments  removed,  reasons  for  it.  Subs.  5. 

2h2 
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Symp- 
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signs 
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or 


Of  mind. 


Bad,  as  " 

or 
Good,  as 


Cures 
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'  HiB  name,  definition,  extent,  tynamy,  Memt.  1 . 


CO 


I 


Division, 
iBquiyo- 
cations, 
kinds, 
Subs,  1. 

Causes, 
Sect.  2. 


Improper 

or 

Proper 

In  the  par- 
ties themselves,  i 


- 


1 
I 


or 
From  others 


Symptomes, 
Mtmib*  2« 
Prog;nosticks  ^ 


Cnres, 
Memb.A. 


{To  many  beasts  ;  as  swans,  cocks,  bulls. 
To  kings  and  princes,  of  their  subjects,  successors. 
To  friends,  parents,  tutors  over  their  children  or  otherwise. 
r  Before  marriage,  corrivals,  &c. 
\  After,  as  in  tUs  place  our  present  subject. 
Idleness,  impotency  in  one  party ,melancholy,  longabsenoe. 
They  have  been  naught  themselves.     Hard  usage,  un- 
kindness,  wontonness,  inequality  of  years,  persons, 
fortunes,  8cc. 
Outward  inticements  and  provocations  of  others. 
Fear,sorrow,  suspicion,  anguish  of  mind,  strange  actions,  gestures,  looks, 

speeches,  locking  up,  outrages,  severe  laws,  prodigious  tryals,  &c. 
Despair,  madness  to  make  away  themselves, 
and  others. 
By  avoiding  occasions,  always  busie,  never  to  be  idle. 
By  good  counsel,  advice  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it. 

8ub9.  1. 
By  prevention  before  marriage.     Platos  communion. 
To  marry  such  as  are  equal  in  years,  birtbi  fortunes,  beauty,  of  like  con- 
ditions, &c. 
Of  a  good  fSumly,  good  education.    To  use  them  well.  8ub9.  2. 

/A  proof  that  there  is  such  a  species  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God,  what 
his  beauty  is,  how  it  allureth,  part  and  parties  afTected,  superstitious, 
idolaters,  prophets,  hereticks,  &c.  Subt,  1. 

rThe  diveis  allurements,  false  miracles,  priests  for 
From  others  <      their  gain.     Polititians  to  keep  men  in  obedience. 

Or  [.     bad  instructors,  blind  guides, 

from  them-  J  Simplicity,  fear,  ignorance,  solitariness,  melancholy, 
selves. 


{ 


nnex- 
cess,  of 
such 
as  do 
that 
which 
is  not 
requi- 
red. 

JI»efH.  L. 


Causes, 
Sub.  2. 


Symptomes, 
Subi.  3. 


Parti- 
cular. 


I: 


In  de- 
fect, as 
Jsinn.  2. 


\     curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  decayed  image  of  God. 

(Zeal  without  knowledge,  obstinacy,  superstition, 
strange  devotion,  stupidity,  confidence,  stiff  de- 
fence of  their  tenents,  mutual  love  and  hate  of 
other  sects,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossibilities. 
/Of  hereticks,  pride,  contumacy,  contempt  of  others, 
I      Or  wilfulness,   vain  glory,    singularity,    prodigious 

paradoxes. 
In  superstitious  blind  zeale,  obedience,  strange 
works,  fasting,  sacrifices,  oblations,  prayers,  vows, 
pseudo-martyrdome,  mad  and  ridiculous  cnstomes, 
ceremonies,  observations. 
In  pseudo-prophets,  visions,  revelations,  dreams, 
prophecies,  new  doctrines,  &c.  of  Jews,  Gentiles, 
Mahometans,  &c. 

Proguo.tick..fi-*..4.  {XtST.^.SSl^iS!''''"^*  "'•*^' 

r  By  physick  if  need,  conference,  good  counsel,  per- 
Cures,  Subs,  5.  *{      suasion,    compulsion,    correction,    punishmenl. 

QiMsrt/tir  an  cogi  debeni  t  4fir. 
Epicures,  atheists,  magicians,  hypocrites,  such  as  have 
cauterised  consicences,  or  else  are  in  a  reprobate  sense, 
worldly-secure,  some  philosophers,  impenitent  sinners, 
Sub9.  1. 
His  definition,  .Equivocations,  parties  and  parts  affected, 
Subs.  2. 

(The  divel  and  his  allurements,  rigid  preachers, 
that  wound  their  consciences,  mdancholy,  con- 
temptation,  solitariness. 
How  melancholy    and  dispair    differ.      Distrust, 
weakness  of  faith.    Guilty  conscience  for  offence 
committed  misunderstanding  Scr. 
Svmntomes     f  ^•'"'»  •®"^''»  ^nguislyof  mind,  extream  tor- 
g^t^g     '  \      tures  and  horror  of  consciences  fearful 
[.     dreams,  conceits,  visions,  &c. 
Prognosticks.     Blasphemy,  violent  death.  Subs.  5. 

{Physick  as  occasion  serves,  conference,  not 
to  be  idle  or  alone.  Good  counsel,  good 
company,  all  comforts  and  contents,  &c. 


Secure,  void 
of  grace  and 
fears. 

Or, 


Distrustful 
or  too  ti- 
morous, as 
desperat. 
In  despair 
consider. 
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LOVEMELANCHOLY. 


)  SECTION. 
THE  FIRST     MEMBER. 

^  SUBSECTION. 


The  Preface. 

Trerb  will  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that  will  much  dis- 
commend some  part  of  this  Treatise  of  Love-Melancholy,  and  object,  which 
*  Erasmus,  in  his  preface  to  S**.  Thomas  Moore,  suspects  of  his)  that  it  is  too 
light  for  a  divine^  too  commical  a  subject  to  speak  of  love-symptomes,  too 
phantastical,  and  fit  alone  for  a  wanton  poet,  a  feeling  young  love-sick  gal- 
•  lant,  an  effeminate  couitier,  or  some  such  idle  person.  And  tis  true  they  say  : 
for,  by  the  naughtiness  of  men,  it  is  so  come  to  pass,  as  ^  Caussinus  observes, 
ut  castis  aurihus  vox  amoris  suspecta  sity  et  invisa^  the  very  name  of  love  is 
odious  to  chaster  ears :  and  therefore  some  again  out  of  an  affected  gravity, 
will  dislike  all  for  the  names  sake,  before  they  read  a  word  ;  dissembling  with 
him  in  '  Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such 
obscene  speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  philosophers,  and 
staid  carriage.  They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toyes,  or  amorous  dis- 
courses,— oultu,  gestUy  oculis,  in  their  outward  actions  averse ;  and  yet,  in 
their  cogitations,  they  are  all  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  then  others. 

M  Embult,  poflultqoe  meam  LncreCU  Ubnun, 
Sed  coram  Bixito ;  Brute,  recede,  leget. 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that,  as  the  lord  John 
answered  the  queen  (in  that  Italian  ^  Guazzo),  an  old,  a  grave,  discreet  man 
is  fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  experience, 
observed  more,  hath  a  more  staid  judgement,  can  better  discern,  resolve, 
discusse,  advise,  give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  inform 
his  auditoi-s  in  such  a  subject,  and,  by  reason  of  his  riper  years,  sooner  di- 
vert. Besides,  nihil  in  hie  amoris  voce  subtimendumy  there  is  nothing  here 
to  be  excepted  at :  love  is  a  species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary  part  of 
this  my  treatise,  which  I  may  not  omit ;  operi  suscepfo  inserviendum  fnit ;  so 
Jacobus  Micyllus  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of  Lucians  dialogues ; 
and  so  do  I ;  I  must  and  will  perform  my  task.  And  that  short  excuse  of 
Mercerus,  for  his  edition  of  Aristfenetus,  shall  be  mine  \  ^If  I  have  spent  tny 
time  ill  to  write,  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.  But  I  am  perswaded  it 
is  not  so  ill  spent ;  I  ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  my  self  of  this  subject,  on 
which  many  grave  and  worthy  men  have  written  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plu- 

I  Encom.  Horl«e.    Leriom  ene  nugas  quam  ut  theologum  deceant.  ^  Lib.  6.  Eloquent,  cap.  14.  de 

aflcctibua.  Mortallum  viUo  fit,  qui  prceclara  quwque  in  praToa  uaua  Tertunt.  '  QuoUea  de  amatonJa  men* 
tio  facta  eat,  tam  vehementer  excandui ;  tarn  aerera  trlatitiA  violaii  aures  mcaa  obacoeno  aermone  noliii,  ut 
me  taaqnam  nnum  ex  phlloaophla  intuerentur.  ■  Martial.  ■  Ub.  4.  of  dvil  convenatioo.  •  Si  oMif 
loeata  eat  opera  acrlbendo,  ne  ipal  loccnt  In  legendo. ' 
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tarch,  Plotinus,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Alciitous,  Avicenna,  Leon,  Hebreus  in  three 
large  dialogues,  Xenophon,  sympos.    Theophrastus,  if  we  may  believe  Athe- 
neeus,  lib.  13.  cap.  9.     Picus  Mirandula,  Marius  ^quicola,  both  in  Italian, 
Kornmannus,  de  lined  Amoris,  lib,  3.     Petras  Godefridus  hath  handled  in 
three  books,  P.  Hcedus,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Amoldus,  Vil- 
lanovanus,  Valleriola  (pbservat.  med.  lib,  2.  observ.  7.)  ^lian  Montaltus,  and 
Laurentius  in  their  Treatises  of  Melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis,  de  morb.  cap, 
Valescus  de  Taranta,  Gordonius,  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  Savanarola,  Langius, 
&c.  have  txeated  of  apart,  and  in  their  works.     I  excuse  myself  therefore  with 
Peter  Godefridus,  Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  p  Langius  words — Cadmus  Mi- 
lesius  writ  fourteen  books  of  love ;  and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  write  an 
epistle  in  favour  of  young  men,  of  this  subject  ?  a  company  of  stern  readers 
dislike  the  second  of  the  kneads,  and  Virgils  gravity,  for  inserting  such 
amorous  passions  in  an  heroical  subject:  but  ^Servius,  his  commentator, 
justly  vindicates  the  poets  worth,  wisdome,  and  discretion  in  doing  as  he  did. 
Castalio  would  not  have  young  men  read  the  ''  Canticles,  because,  to  his 
thinking,  it  was  too  light  and  amorous  a  tract,  a  ballade  of  ballades,  as  our 
old  English  translation  hath  it.     He  might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Ge- 
nesis, because  of  the  loves  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  the  stories  of  Sichem  and 
Dinsdi,  Judah  and  Thamar ;  reject  the  book  of  Numbers,  for  the  fornications 
of  the  people  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites ;  that  of  Judges,  for  Sampson  and 
Dalilahs  embracings ;  that  of  the  Kings,  for  David  and  Bathshebas  adulteries, 
the  incest  of  Amnon  and  Thamar,  Solomons  concubines,  &c.  the  stories  of 
Esther,   Judith,  Susanna,  and  many  such.     Diceearchus,  and  some  other, 
carp  at  Platos  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  indite  such  love  toyes ; 
amongst  the  rest,  tor  Uiat  dalliance  with  Agatho, 

Suavia  dans  Agathonl,  animam  ipse  in  labra  tenebam ; 
JEgra  etenlm  properans  tanquam  abitura  ftiit. 

For  my  part,  saith  *  Maximus  Tyrius,  a  great  Platonist  himself,  me  non 
tantum  admiratio  habet,  sed  etiam  stupor,  1  do  not  only  admire,  but  stand 
amazed  to  read  that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their 
city,  becausehewrit  of  such  light  and  wanton  subjects,  QuodJunonem  cum  Jove 
in  Idd  concumbentes  inducit,  abimmortali  nube  coR^ec^o«,Vulcan8  net.  Mars 
and  Venus  fopperies  before  all  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was 
persecuted  by  Achilles,  the  ^gods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as  Mars 
that  roared  lowder  thenStentor,  and  covered  nine  akers  of  ground  with  his  Ml ; 
Vulcan  was  a  summers  day  falling  down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lemnos  ile  brake 
his  leg,  &c.  with  such  ridiculous  passages ;  when  as  both  Socrates  and  Plato, 
by  his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves :  quid  enim  tarn  distat  (as  he  follows  it) 
quam  amans  a  temperante,  formarum  admirator  a  demente  ?  what  can  be 
more  absurd  then  for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries,  to  admire 
Antilochus,  Alcibiades,  for  tneir  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  alter,  to  gaze, 
to  dote  on  fair  Pheedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine  Charraides? 
hiBcdne  philosophum  decent  ?  Doth  this  become  grave  philosophers  ?  Thus 
perad venture  Callias,  Thrasymachus,  Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his 
adversaries  and  ^emulators  might  object ;  but  neither  they  nor  ^  Anytus  and 
Melitus  his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias  to  tyran- 
nize, his  impiety  for  swearing  by  dogs  and  plane  trees,  for  his  jugling  sophistry, 
&c.  never  so  much  as  upbraided  him  with  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking 
of  that  subject ;  and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  both 
Socrates  and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused.     But  suppose  they  had 

P  Med.  epift.  1. 1.  ep.  14.  Cadmus  MllesIoB,  teste  SuldA,  de  hoc  erotlco  amore  14  libros  scrlpsit  j  nee  me 
pig^lt,  In  gratiam  adolescentom,  banc  scribere  epistolam.  «  Comment,  in  2.  iBneid.  '  Bieros  amores, 
meram  Impudidtlam  sonare  videtnr,  nisi,  &c.  •  Ser.  8.  *  Quod  risum  et  eorum  amores  commemoret. 
■  Qaom  multa  ei  ol^edssent,  quod  Crltiam  tyrannidem  docnlsset,  quod  Platonem  Juraret  loqnaoem  sophls- 
tam,  lice,  accnaationem  amoris  nullam  fecenint.    Ideoque  honestus  amor.  &c. 
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been  a  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  ?  no,  rather  as  he  said 
of  Catos  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be 
drunk.  They  reprove  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  ^  Ficinus  pleads) ;  for 
all  love  is  honest  and  good;  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well 
of  love.  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  affection  of  love,  (saith  ^  Valleriola) 
there  lyes  open  a  vast  and  philosophical  f  eld  to  my  discourse,  by  which  many 
lovers  become  mad:  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations,  wander  in  these 
philosophical  fields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses,  where, 
with  unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we  may  make  garlands  to  our  selves, 
not  to  adorn  us  only,  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  andjuyce  to  nourish  our 
souls,  and  fill  our  minds  desirous  of  know/edge,  ifc.  At'tP^  an  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing  discourse  of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience, 
and  tired  the  author,  give  him  leave,  with  *Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Lau- 
rentius  {cap,  5),  to  recreate  himself  in  this  kinde  after  his  laborious  studies,  since 
so  many  grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have,  without  offence  to  manners,  to 
help  themselves  and  others,  voluntarily  written  of  it,  Heliodorus,  a  bishop, 
penned  a  love  story  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea ;  and,  when  some  Catos  of 
nis  time  reprehended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  saith  yNicephorus,  to  leave  his 
bishoprick  then  his  book,  ^neas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past  40 
years  of  age,  (as  'he  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  endited 
that  wanton  history  of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  superintendents 
of  learning  could  I  reckon  up,  that  have  written  of  light  phantastical  subjects  ? 
Beroaldus,  Erasmus,  Alpheratius,  twenty  foure  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &c. 
Give  me  leave  then  (to  refresh  my  Muse  a  little,  and  my  weary  readers),  to 
expatiate  in  this  dehgbtsome  field,  hoc  delidarum  campo,  as  Fonseca  terms  it, 
to  'season  a  surly  discourse,  with  a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters. 
JSdulcare  vitam  convenit,  as  the  poet  invites  us,  curas  nugis,  S^c,  'tis  good  to 
sweeten  our  hfe  with  some  pleasing  toyes  to  reUish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us, 
magna  pars  studiosorum  amcenitates  qucerimus,  most  of  our  students  love  such 
pleasant  ^subjects;  though  Macrobius  teach  us  otherwise,  ^tkat  those  old  sages 
banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies,  to  nurses  cradles,  to  please 
only  the  ear;  yet,  out  of  Apuleius,  I  will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  Solon, 
Plato,  ^  Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c,  that  as  highly  approve  of  these  treatises.  On 
the  other  side  me  thinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit.  I 
will  not  peremptorily  say,  as  one  did,  *tam  suavia  dicam  facinora,  ut  male 
^t  ei  qui  talibus  nan  delectetur,  I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that  foul 
befall  him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  neque  dicam  ea  qu€B  vobis 
USUI. sit  audivisse,  et  voluptati  meminisse,  with  that  confidence,  as  Beroaldus 
doth  his  enarrations  on  Propertius.  I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  appro- 
bation, which  Lipsius  gives  to  his  Epictetus ;  plurisfacio  quum  relego,  semper 
ut  novum,  et,  quum  repetivi,  repetendum,ihe  more  I  read,  the  more  shall  I  covet 
to  read.  I  will  not  presse  you  with  my  pamphlets,  or  beg  attention  ;  but  if 
you  like  them,  you  may.  Pliny  holds  it  expedient  and  most  fit,  severitatem 
jucunditate  etiam  in  scriptis  condire,  to  season  our  works  with  some  pleasant 
discourse ;  Synesius  approves  it ;  licet  in  ludicris  ludere ;  the  ^poet  admires 
it :   Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci :  And  there  be  those,  with- 

*Carpnnt  alii  Platonicun  nu^estatem,  quod  amori  nimlum  indulflerlt;   Picsarchus  et  alii;  scd  male. 
Omtiis  amor  honestos  et  bonus ;  et  amore  dignl,  qui  bene  dlcunt  de  amore.  *  Med.  obser.  lib.  S. 

cap.  7.  De  admirando  amoiis  affectu  dictorus;  Ingeas  patet  campus  et  phUoaophicus,  quo  anpe 
homines  ducuntur  ad  Insaniam ;  libeat  modo  vagari,  ike.  Qiue  non  ornent  modo,  sed  fragranUa  et  suc- 
culentiA  Jucundfk  plenlus  alant,  &c.  *  Lib.  1.  prcefat.  de  amoribus  agens,  relaxanm  animi  canssA 

laborioslasimifl  studiis  fatigati;  quaodo  et  theologi  se  his  juyari  et  Juvare  tUcsis  moribus  Tolunt. 
y  Hist.  lib.  12.  cap.  34.  ■  Pncfat.    Quid  quadragenario  convenit  cum  amore  ?     Ego  vero  agnosco 

amatorium  scriptum  mihl  non  convenlre ;  qui  Jam  meridiem  praatergressus  in  vesperem  fisrot.  Mnen 
Silvius.  *  Ut  severiora  stndia  lis  amoenttatibus  lector  condire  possit.    Accius.  ^  Discum 

quam  philosophum  audire  malunt.  "  In  Som.  Scip.  E  sacrario  suo  turn  ad  cunas  nutricum  sa- 

pientea  eiimln&runt,  solas  aurium  deliclas  profitentes  '  Babylonlus  et  Rphesius,  qui  de 

amore  scripseruot,  uterque  amores  Myrrhe,  Cyrenes,  et  Adooidis.    Suidas.  'Pet.  Aretlne,  dial. 

Ital.  rHor. 
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out  question,  that  are  more  willing  to  read  such  toyes,  then  si  am  to  write. 
Let  me  not  live,  saith  Aretines  Antonia,  if  I  had  not  rather  hear  thy  dU- 
course f  ^  then  see  a  play  !  no  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  minde,  ever  have 
been,  ever  will  be,  as  *Hierome  bears  me  witnesse.  A  far  greater  part  had 
rather  read  Apuleius  then  Plato :  Tully  himself  confesseth  he  could  not  un- 
derstand Platos  Timseus,  and  therefore  cared  lesse  for  it,  but  every  school-boy 
hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grunnius  Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingers 
ends.     The  comicall  poet, 

Id  dbi  negott  credldit  tolnm  darl, 

Populo  ut  placereut,  quns  feciaset  (kbolai — 

made  this  his  onely  care  and  sole  study  to  please  the  people,  tickle  the  ear, 
and  to  dehght ;  but  mine  earnest  intent  is  as  much  to  profit  and  to  please ;  non 
tarn  ut  populo  placerem,quam  ut  populum  juvarem ;  and  these  my  writings, 
I  hope,  shall  take  like  guilded  pills,  which  are  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt 
the  appetite,  and  deceive  the  palat,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the 
whole  body ;  my  lines  shall  not  only  recreate,  but  rectifie  the  minde.  I  think 
I  have  said  enough  :  if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that 
of  <)  Madaurensis,  he  was  in  his  life  a  philosopher  (as  Ausonius  apologizeth  for 
him ;)  in  his  epigrams  a  lover,  in  his  precepts  most  severe,  in  his  epistle  to 
Carellia  a  wanton,  Annianus,  Sulpitius,  Euenus,  Menander,  and  many  old 
poets  besides,  did  in  scriptis  prurire,  write  Fescennines,  Attellanes,  and  las- 
civious songs ;  IcBtam  materiam ;  yet  they  had  in  morihus  censuram  et  se- 
veritatem,  Qiey  were  chast,  severe,  and  upright  livers. 

— Castnm  esse  decet  pinm  poetam 

Ipsum,  veralculoB  nihil  neoesse  est. 

Qui  turn  denique  habent  aalem  et  leporem. 

I  am  of  Catullus  opinion,  and  make  the  same  apologie  in  mine  own  behalf : 
hoc  etiam,  quod  scribo,pendet  plerumque  ex  aliorum  sententid  et  auctoritate  ; 
nee  ipse  forsan  insanio,  sed  insanientes  sequor,  Atqui  detur  hoc  insanire 
me :  semel  insanivimtis  omnes,  et  tute  ipse  opinor  insanis  aliquando,  et  is,  et 
tile,  et  ego  scilicet.  Homo  sum :  humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto :  and, 
which  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault,  I  as  justly  plead,  ^  Lasciva 
est  nobis  pagina ;  vita  proha  est ;  howsoever  my  lines  erre,  my  life  is  honest, 
^  Vita  verecunda  est,  Musajocosa,  mihi.  But  I  presume  I  need  no  such  apolo- 
gies ;  I  need  not,  as  Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or 
blush  and  hide  mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  consulted  by 
Jupiter  about  Mercuries  marriage,  quod  super  nuptiis  virgo  consuliiur :  it  is  no 
such  lascivious,  obscene  or  wanton  discourse ;  I  have  not  offended  your  chaster 
ears  with  any  thing  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and  Italian  authors  in 
their  modern  language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latine  pontificall 
writers,  Zanches,  Asorius,  Abulensis,  Burchardus,&:c.  whom  ^  Rivet  accuseth  to 
be  more  lascivious  then  Virgil  in  Priapeiis,Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aristophanes 
in  Lysistrata,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  prophane  writer,  qui  tarn  atrociter 
(°one  notes)  hoc  genere  peccdrunt,  ut  multa  ingeniosissim^  scripta  obscoeni- 
tatum  gratid  castte  mentes  abhorreant,  Tis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chast,  honest, 
most  part  serious,  and  even  of  religion  it  self.  ^Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the 
love  of  finding  love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  it.  More  yet,  I  have 
augmented  and  added  something  to  this  light  treatise  (if  lig^ht),  which  was  not 
in  the  former  editions :  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  p  author, 
quod  extendi  et  locvpUtari  hoc  svbjectum  plerique  posfulabant,  et  eo- 
rum  importunitate  victus,  animum,  utcvnque  renitentem,  eo  adegi,  ut  jam 

f  Legend!  cupidiorefl,  quam  ego  scribendl,  saith  Lncian.  ^  Plus  capio  volnptatia  f nde,  qoam  spectan- 

dis  in  theatro  India.  '  Prooemio  in  laaiam.    Multo  m^}or  pan  Mflesiaa  fabulaa  revolventinm  qoam 

Platoois  UbitM.  1  In  vitA  phlloaopbna,  in  epigram,  amator,  in  epiatoUa  petulans,  In  preceptla  acTcim. 

k  Mart.  '  OTld.  ■  Isago.  ad  sac.  scrip,  cap.  18.  "  Barthlns,  notis  in  Coelestinam,  fodum  Hlsp. 

•  Ficinus,  Conunent.  c.  17.    Amore  incensl  Inreniendi  amoria,  amorem  quKsiTimua  et  inveninraa.        p  Aac- 
tor  Cceleatinn,  Barth.  inierprete. 
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sextd  vice  calamum  in  manum  sttmerem,  scriptianique  longk  et  d  studiis  et 
professione  med  aliena  me  accingeremy  koras  aliquas  d  serOs  meis  occupation 
nibvs  interim  suffuraiuSy  casque  veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recreationi  destinans; 


«Cocor 
Vela 


retvonuni 


*ela  dare,  atque  tterare  cumis 
Olim  relictoa. 

etsi  non  ignorarem  novos  fortasse  detractorei  novis  hisce  interpolationibuM 
meis  minime  defuturos. 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  lest  any 
man  (which  ''  Godefiridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  blame  m  me  lightness, 
wantonness,  rashness,  in  speaking  of  loves  causes,  entisements,  symptomes, 
remedies,  lawfull  and  unlawfull  loves,  and  lust  it  self.  *  /  speak  it,  only  to  tax 
and  deter  others  from  it;  not  to  teachy  but  to  shew  the  Canities  and  fopperies 
of  this  heroicall  or  Herculean  love,  and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it,  I  will 
treat  of  this  with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest. 

*  Sed  dlcam  vobia  :  voa  porro  dldte  multls 

MiUibua  j  et  lacite  haec  charU  loquatur  anna. 

Condemn  me  not,  good  reader,  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if  some  part  of 
this  Treatise,  to  thy  thinking,  as  yet  be  too  light ;  but  consider  better  of  it. 
Omnia  munda  mundis :  ^a  naked  man,  to  a  modest  woman,  is  no  otherwise 
then  a  picture,  as  Augusta  Livia  truly  said  ;  and  ^  mala  mensy  malus  animus ; 
'tis  as  'tis  taken.  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  I  advise  thee,  as  Lipsius 
did  his  reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  istos  quasi  Sirenum  scopulospnEter- 
vehare  ;  if  they  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass  ;  or  oppose  that  which  b  good  to 
that  which  is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For,  to  invert  that  verse  of  Mar- 
tial, and,  with  Hierom  Wolftus,  to  apply  it  to  my  present  purpose.  Sunt  malay 
sunt  qiuedam  mecUocrioy  sunt  bona  plura;  some  is  g:ooa,  some  bad,  some  is 
indifferent.  I  say  farther  with  him  yet,  I  have  inserted.  (*  levicula  qucedam 
et  ridicula  ascribere  non  sum  gravatusy  circumforanea  qutedam  i  theatrisy  k 
plateisy  etiam  e  popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  light,  or  comicall,  titans 
GratiiSy  &c.  which  I  would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best :  and, 
as  Julius  Cffisar  Scaliger  besought  Cardan,  {si  quid  urbaniuscuU  lusum  k 
nobisy  per  Deos  immortales  te  orOy  Hieronyme  Cardane,  ne  me  maU  capias) 
I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to  mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here 
written ;  Per  Muscls  et  ChariteSy  et  omnia  poetarum  numina,  benigne  lector 
oro  tCy  ne  me  male  capias,  Tis  a  comicall  subject ;  in  sober  sadness  I  crave 
pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  thy  judgement,  wink  at 
small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least ;  but,  if  thou  likest,  speak  well  of  it,  and 
wish  me  good  success.     Extremum  hunCy  Arethusa,  miki  concede  laborem. 

I  am  resolved  however,  velisy  nolisy  audacter  stadium  intrarCy  in  the 
Olympicks,  with  those  ^liensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  shew  my 
self  in  this  common  stage,  and  in  this  trage-comedy  of  love,  to  act  severall 
parts,  some  satyrically,  some  comically,  some  in  a  mixt  tone,  as  the  subject  1 
have  in  hand  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  offer  itself. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Loves  Beginningy  Objecty  Dejinition,  Division, 

Loves  limits  are  ample  and  great ;  and  a  spatious  walk  it  kathy  beset  with 
thornSy  and  for  that  cause  (which  '  Scaliger  reprehends  in  Cardan),  not  lightly 
to  be  passed  over.  Least  I  incur  the  same  censure,  I  will  examine  all  the 
kinds  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or  dis- 
honest, a  vertue  or  vice,  a  naturaU  passion  or  a  disease,  his  power  and  effects, 

1  Hor.  lib.  1 .  Ode  84.  '  Heec  praedlxi,  ne  qols  temere  noa  mitaivt  acrlpaisae  de  amornm  lenodnlia,  de 

praxl,  fornlcatlonibuf,  adulterils,  &c.  •Taxando  et  ab  his  cleterrendo  humanam  laaclviam  et  tnaanlam, 

•ad  et  remedla  docendo :  non  Igltur  candklua  lector  nobia  auccenaeat,  &c.  Commonf tio  eilt  Juvenibua  h«c, 
Usee  nt  abatineant  roagta,  et  omlaaA  laadvIA  qun  homines  redcUt  faiaanoa,  Ttrtatia  Incombant  atodlia 
(JBneaa  SUv.) :  «t  canun  amoila  at  quia  neadt,  hinc  poterit  adre.  >  Martianaa  CapeUm,  lib.  1.  de  nnpt. 

phllol.  Vlninall  aullban  rabore,  ocnloa  peplo  obnnbens,  he.  •  Catnllna.  '  Vlroa  nudoa  caatae  feminn 
nibll  a  atatuTs  dlatare.  *  Hony  aovt  qui  mal  y  penae.  >  PmT.  Suid.  i  Bxerc.  901 .  Campiia  amoria 
znaxlmua  et  aplnis  obaltua,  ncc  leriMimo  pedc  transvolandua. 
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how  far  it  extends :  of  which  although 'somethiog  hath  been  said  in  the  first 
.partition,  in  those  sections  of  perturbations  {^for  love  and  hatred  are  the  first 
and  most  common  passions^  from  which  all  the  rest  arise y  and  are  attendant ^ 
as  Picolomineus  holds,  or  as  Nich.  Caussinus,  the  primum  mobile  of  all  other 
affections,  which  carry  them  all  about  them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dilate, 
through  all  his  parts  and  severall  branches,  that  so  it  may  better  appear  what, 
love  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect,  or  (which  is  most 
ordinary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth  melancholy. 

Love,  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  desire ^  as  a  word  of  more  ample 
signification  :  and  though  Leon.  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  sub- 
ject, in  his  third  dialogue  make  no  difference,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguisheth 
them  again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.  *  Love  is  a  voluntary  affection ^  and 
desire  to  enjoy  that  which  is  good.  ^  Desire  wisheth ;  love  enjoyes  ;  the  end 
of  the  one  is  the  beginning  of  the  other :  that  which  we  love  is  present ; 
that  which  we  desire  is  absent.  ^  It  is  worth  the  labour^  saith  Plotinus  to 
consider  well  of  love,  whether  it  be  a  god  or  a  divell,  or  passion  of  the  minde, 
or  partly  god,  partly  divell,  partly  passion.  He  concludes  love  to  partici- 
pate of  all  three,  to  arise  from  a  desire  of  that  which  is  beautiful  and  fair,  and 
defines  it  to  be  an  action  of  the  minde,  desiring  that  which  is  good.  ^  Plato 
calls  it  the  great  divell,  for  its  vehemency,  and  soveraignty  over  all  other  pas- 
sions, and  defines  it  an  appetite,  *  by  which  we  desire  some  good  to  be  present. 
Ficinus,  in  his  comment,  addes  the  word  fair  to  this  definition — love  is  a  desire 
of  enjoying  that  which  is  good  and  fair.  Austin  dilates  this  common  defini- 
tion, and  will  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the  heart,  ^for  something  which 
.we  seek  to  win,  or  joy  to  have,  coveting  by  desire,  resting  in  joy.  sScaliger 
{Exerc,  301)  taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  defi- 
ned by  desire  or  appetite ;  for,  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  desire,  there 
remains  no  more  appetite  :  as  he  defines  it,  love  is  an  affection  by  which  we 
are  united  to  the  thing  we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  union ;  which  agrees  in 
part  with  Leon.  Hebreus. 

Now  this  love  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  alwayes  good,  amiable^ 
fair,  gracious,  and  pleasant.  ^All  things  desire  that  which  is  good,  as  we 
are  taught  in  the  ethicks,  or  at  least  that  which  seems  to  them  to  be  good ; 
quid  enim  vis  mali,  (as  Austin  well  inferres)  die  mihi  ?  puto  nihil  in  omnibus 
actionibus;  thou  wilt  wish  no  harm  I  suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actions, 
thoughts  or  desires;  nihil  mali  vis ;  ^thou  wilt  not  have  bad  corn,  bad  soil, 
a  naughty  tree,  but  all  good ;  a  good  servant,  a  good  horse,  a  good  son, 
a  good  friend,  a  good  neighbour,  a  good  wife.  From  this  goodness  comes 
beauty;  from  beauty,  grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many  rayes 
from  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it :  for,  were  it  not 
pleasing  and  gracious  in  our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.  J  No  man  loves 
(saith  Aristotle,  9  mor.  cap.  5)  but  he  that  was  first  delighted  with  comeli- 
ness and  beauty.  As  this  fair  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  for,  as 
Proclus  holds,  omne  pulchrum  amabile,  every  fair  thing  is  amiable;  and 
what  we  love  is  fair  and  gratious  in  our  eyes;  or  at  least  we  do  so  appre- 
hend and  still  esteem  of  it.     ^  Amiableness  is  the  object  of  love;  the  scope 

■Orad.  1.  cap.  29.  ex  Platone.  Primn  et  communlsBimae  perturbatlones,  ex  quibiu  cetcne  orlnntar,  et 
earam  sunt  pedlsMqiue.  *  Amor  est  volnntaiius  affectus  et  deslderium  re  bonft  fraendl.  ^  Deslderiam 
optantls;  amor  eorum  qoibus  firulmur ;  amoris  prindpium,  desideril  6ni8 ;  amatum  adeat.  *  Prlndplo  I. 
de  aniore.  Opera  pretfum  est  de  amore  oonafderare,  utrum  Deus,  an  demon,  an  paasio  qinedam  animn,  an 
partlm  Deus,  partim  dtemon,  paaaio  partirn,  &c.    Amor  eat  actus  animl  bonum  dttiderans.  '  Magiuia 

Demon,  convfvf 
ftatio  cordis  alici 

derlum  currens,  reqnieacens  per  gaudium. '     t  Non  est  amor  desfderlum  aut  appetltus^  ut  ab  oouiibns  bac* 
tenus  traditum;  nam,  cum  potimur  amat4  re,_non  manet  appeUtos ;  eat  igltur  affectus,  quo  cum  re  amati 


de  aniore.  Opera  pretium  est  de  amore  oonafderare,  utrum  Deus,  an  demon,  an  paasio  qundam  animn,  an 
partlm  Deus,  partim  diemon,  paasio  partim,  &c.    Amor  est  actus  animi  bonum  dttiderans.  '  Magnus 

Demon,  convfvlo.  •  Boni  pulcbrique  ftuendt  deslderium.  '  Godefridua,  1.  1.  cap.  2.  Amor  est  delec- 
ftatio  cordis  alici^us  ad  aliquid,  propter  aliquod  deslderium  in  appetendo,  et  gaudium  perfruendo,  per  desl- 
derium currens,  reqnieacens  per  gaudium.  t  Non  est  amor  deslderium  aut  appetitus,  ut  ab  oouiibus  bac- 
tenus  traditum;  nam,  cum  potimur  amat4  re,  non  manet  appetitus ;  est  igltur  affectus,  quo  cum  re  amatI 
aut  unmur,  aut  unionem  perpetuamiis.  ^  Omnia  appetunt  bonum.  <  Terram  non  m  malam,  malan 
aegetem,  sed  bonam  arborem,  equum  bonum,  &c.  f  Nemo  amore  capitur,  nisi  qui  fuerit  ante  formA  ape- 
deque  deiectatua.  ^  Amabile  ol^^ectum  arooria  et  acopua,  cujus  adeptlo  est  finis,  ci^us  gratlA  amamus. 

Animua  enim  aaplrat  ut  e*  fhiatur ;  et  fonnam  boni  habet,  et  pnedpue  vldetur  et  placet.  Plcolomineuii 
grad.  7.  cap.  2.  et  grad.  8.  cap.  85. 
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and  end  is  to  obtain  it j  for  whose  sake  we  love^  and  which  our  minde  covets 
to  enjoy.  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good :  for  good,  fair,  and  unity, 
cannot  be  separated.  Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith,  and  by  reason  of  its  splendor 
and  shining,  causeth  admiration ;  and  the  fairer  the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly 
is  it  sought.  For,  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  ^beauty  is  a  lively  shining  or 
glittering  brightness^  resulting  from  effused  good,  by  ideas,  seeds,  reasons, 
shadowes,  stirring  up  our  mindes,  that  by  this  good  they  may  be  united  and 
made  one.  Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  com- 
position, °^ caused  out  of  the  congruous  symmetry,  measure,  order  and  manner 
of  parts :  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  from  this  beauty  is  called 
grace ;  and  from  thence  all  fair  things  are  gracious:  for  grace  and  beauty 
are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  ^so  sweetly  and  gently  win  our  souls,  and  strongly 
allure, that  they  confound  our  judgement,  and  cannot  be  distinguished.  Beauty 
and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and  shinings  that  come  from  the  glorious  and 
divine  sun,  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed  from  the  diverse  objects,  to 
please  and  affect  our  several  senses ;  ^as  the  species  of  beauty  are  taken  at 
our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,  as  Plato  disputes  at  large  in  his 
Dialogue  de  Pulchro,  Phcedro,  Hippias,  and,  after  many  sophisticall  errours 
confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things,  delighting  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  soul  it  self ;  so  that,  as  Valesius  infers  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth 
our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul,  must  needs  be  beautifull,  fair,  and  dehghtsome  to  us. 
^And  nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  than  musick,  or  pacifie  our  minds. 
Fair  houses,  pictures,  orchards,  gardens,  fields,  a  fair  hawk,  a  fair  horse,  is 
most  acceptable  unto  us;  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes  and  ears,  we  call 
beautifull  and  fair.  ^  Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  these  two  alone.  As  the  objects  vary  and  are  diverse,  so  they 
diversely  affect  our  eyes,  ears,  and  soul  it  self :  which  gives  occasion  to  some, 
to  make  so  many  severall  kindes  of  love  as  there  be  objects :  ona  beauty 
ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love,  'S^  Dionysius,  with  many 
fathers  and  Neotericks,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  amore  Dei,  as  they 
term  it,  many  pareenetical  discourses ;  another  from  his  creatures ;  there  is  a 
beauty  of  the  body,  a  beauty  of  the  soul,  a  beauty  from  vertue,  formam 
martyrum  Austin  calls  it,  guam  videmus  oculis  animi,  which  we  see  with  the 
eyes  of  our  minde,  which  beauty  (as  TuUy  saitli)  if  we  could  discern  with 
these  corporeal  eyes,  admirabiles  sui  amores  excitaret,  would  cause  ad- 
mirable aflfections,  and  ravish  our  souls.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseth 
from  those  extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches, 
severall  motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women,  (especially 
from  women,  which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  Graces  still  in  Venus 
company,  as  attending  on  her,  and  holding  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost, 
and  vary  their  names  with  their  objects,  as  love  of  mony,  covetousness,  love 
of  beauty,  lust,  immoderate  desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friend- 
ship, love,  good  will,  &c.  and  is  either  vertue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonesty 
in  excesse,  defect,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place ; — heroicall  love,  religious 
love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  the 
principall  parts  which  are  afiected,  the  braine  and  liver ;  amor  et  amicitia, 
which  Scaliger  {exerdtat.  301),  Valesius,  and  Melancthon,  warrant  out  of 
Plato,  0(X£{v  &  ipq.v,  from  that  speech  of  Pausanias,  belike,  that  makes  two 

'  Fomiftcst  TitaliB  Adgor  ex  Ipso  bono  manaiiB,  per  Ideas,  aemlna,  nilioiics,  umbrae  tSasnB,  enimoe  excl- 
tans,  ut  per  bonum  in  nnum  redigantttr.  ■  Pnlchritado  est  perfectlocompositi,  ex  congruente  onUne* 

mensurd,  et  raUone  partlum  consuigens  ;  et  renustas  inde  prodlens  gratia  dUcitur,  et  res  omnes  polchns 

EattosiB.  >  Gratia  et  polchritiido  ita  soaviter  animos  demulcent,  ita  vehementer  alllciunt,  et  admim- 

liter  connectttntnr,  nt  in  unum  conAindantnr,  et  distlngni  non  poasnnt }  et  sunt  tanquam  radii  et  splcD- 
dores  di-rini  soils  in  rebus  Tarlis  vario  modo  fiilgentes.  •  Spedes  polchritadinla  faauriwitur  oculis, 

auribus,  aut  c«ndpiaatur  intemA  mente.  r  Nihil  hinc  magls  anloMM  eoodllat  quam  mualoa,  pnlchns 

pictuTO,  mka,  &c.  « In  leliquls  sensibus  Toluptas,  in  his  puldirltado  et  gratia.        '  Ub.  4.  de  divliiis. 

CooTif  io  Platonis. 
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Veneres  and  two  Loves.  *  One  Venui  is  ancient ^  without  a  mother ^  and  des- 
cended from  heaven  fWhom  we  call  ccelestiall ;  the  younger ,  begotten  of  Jupiter 
and  DionCj  whom  commonly  we  call  Venus.  Ficinus,  in  his  comment  upon  this 
place,  cap.  8.  following  Plato,  calls  these  two  Loves,  two  divels,  *or  good  and 
bad  angels  according  to  us,  which  are  still  hovering  about  our  souls.  "  The  one 
rears  to  heaven ;  the  other  depresseth  us  to  hell ;  the  one  goody  which  stirs 
us  up  to  the  contemplation  of  that  divine  beauty,  for  whose  sake  we  perform 
justice,  and  all  godly  offices,  study  philosophy,  Sfc.  the  other  base,  and,  though 
bad,  yet  to  be  respected ;  for  indeed  both  are  good  in  their  own  natures : 
procreation  of  children  is  as  necessary  as  that  finding  out  of  truth,  but 
therefore  called  bad,  because  it  is  abused,  and  withdrawes  our  soul  from  the 
speculation  of  that  other,  to  viler  objects  :  so  far  Ficinus.  S*.  Austin  (lib.  15. 
de  civ.  Dei  et  sup,  Psal.  64)  hath  delivered  as  much  in  effect.  "  Every  crea- 
ture is  good,  and  may  be  loved  well  or  ill :  and  ^  two  cities  make  two  loves, 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon,  the  love  of  Ood  the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the 
other;  of  these  two  cities  we  are  all  citizens,  as  by  examination  of  ourselves 
we  may  soonfnde,  and  of  which  :  the  one  love  is  the  root  of  all  mischief,  the 
other  of  all  good.  So,  in  his  15  cap.  lib.  de  amor.  EcclesitB,  he  will  have  those 
four  cardinal  vertues  to  be  naught  else  but  love  rightly  composed ;  in  his  15 
book  de  civ.  Dei,  cap,  22,  he  calls  vertue  the  order  of  Love ;  when -Thomas 
following  (1.  part.  2.  guast.  55.  art.  1.  and  qumst.  56.  3.  gutpst.  62.  art.  2) 
confirmes  as  much,  and  amplifies  in  many  words.  ^Lucian  to  the  same  pur- 
pose hath  a  division  of  his  own ;  one  love  was  bom  in  the  sea,  which  is  oj 
various  and  raging  in  young  mens  brests  as  the  sea  it  self  and  causeth  burn- 
ing lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which  was  let  down  from  heaven, 
and  with  a  divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made  to  the  image  of  God,  and 
stirs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incorruptible  beauty,  to  which  we 
were  once  created.     Beroaldus  hath  expressed  all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his : 

If  divine  Platot  tenents  they  be  true. 

Two  Veneres,  two  Loves  there  be ; 
The  one  from  heaven  unbegotten  still. 

Which  knits  our  souls  in  unitiej 
The  other  flimous  over  ali  the  world. 

Binding  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men  j 
Dishonest,  wanton,  and  seducing,  she 

Rules  whom  she  will,  both  where  and  when. 

This  twofold  division  of  love,  Origen  likewise  fbllowes  in  his  Comment  on 
Canticles,  one  from  God,  the  other  from  the  divell,  as  he  holds  (understand- 
ing it  in  the  worser  sense) ;  which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both 
which  (to  omit  all  subdivisions)  in  excesse  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or 
degenerate,  cause  melancholy  in  a  particular  kinde,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his 
place.  Austin,  in  another  tract,  malces  a  threefold  division  of  this  love,  which 
we  may  use  well  or  ill :  ^Ood,  our  neighbour,  and  the  world;  God  above  us, 
our  neighbour  next  us,  the  world  beneath  us.  In  the  course  of  our  desires, 
God  hath  three  things,  the  world  one,  our  neighbour  two.  Our  desire  to  God, 
is  either  from  God,  with  God,  or  to  God,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.  From 
God,  when  it  receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him  : 
with  God,  when  it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing :  to  God,  when  it  seeks 
to  repose  and  rest  it  self  in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed 
from  him,  and  run  with  him,  not  to  him :  from  him,  as  when  we  rejoyce 
of  his  good  safety,  and  well  doing  :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a 

•  Duse  Veneres,  duo  Amores  {  quaruro  una  antiqulor  et  sine  mativ,  ccelo  nata,  quam  coelestem  Venerem 
nuncupamus ;  altera  vero  junior,  k  Jove  et  Dione  prognata,  quam  vulgarem  Venerem  vocamus.  *  Alter 

ad  supema  erigit,  alter  deprlmit  ad  infema.  ■  Alter  exdtat  hominem  ad  divlnam  pulchritudinem  lustran- 
dam,  cu^ua  canssA  philosophiae  studla  et  justitte,  &c.  *  Omnis  creatura  cum  l>oaa  sit,  et  bene  amail 

potest  et  male.  *  Duas  dvitates  duo  fiiciunt  amores ;  Jerusalem  fiuHt  amor  Oei,  Babylonem  amor  scculi  j 
unnsquisque  se,  quid  amet,  interroget }  et  Inveniet  unde  sit  dvls.  *  Alter  ouuri  ortus,  feroz,  varius,  flue- 
toans,  inanls,  Juvenum,  mare  rcferens,  &c.  alter  anrea  catena  coelo  demissa,  bonum  ftirorem  menUbus  im- 
mittens,  &c.  y  Tria  sunt,  qu«  amari  k  nobis  bene  vel  male  possnnt ;  Deus,  proxlmus,  mundus :  Deos 

supra  nos }  Juxta  nos  proximus  j  infira  noa^mundus.    Tria  Deus,  duo  proxlmus,  unnm  mundus  habet,  l^c. 


Dogmata  diviid  memorant  si  vera  Platonis, 
Sunt  Geminae  Veneres,  et  geminatus  Amor. 

Coelestis  Venus  eat  nuUo  generata  parente, 
Qtt»  casto  sanctos  nectit  amore  vinM. 

Altera  sed  Venus  est  totum  vulgata  per  orbem. 
Que  Div&m  mentes  alllgat,  atque  homlnum  i 

Improba,  aednctriz,  petulans,  &c. 
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fellow  and  companion  of  our  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord;  not  in  him^ 
because  there  is  no  aid^  hope^  or  confidence  in  man.   From  the  world  our  love 
comeSy  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and  glorify  God 
in  his  creatures.      With  the  world  it  should  run,  if  according  to  the  muta- 
bility of  all  temporalties,  it  should  be  dejected  in  adversity,  or  over  elevated 
in  prosperity  ;  to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle  it  self  in  its  vain  delights  and 
studies.     Many  such  partitions  of  love  I  could  repeat,  and  subdivisions ;  but 
least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  £xerci/a^  501)  *  I  confound  filthy 
burning  lust,  with  pure  and  divine  love,  I  will  follow  that  accurate  division  of 
Leon.     Hebreus,  dial.  2.  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where  he  speaks  of  na- 
turall,  sensible  and  rationall  love,  and  handleth  each  apart.  Naturall  love  or 
hatred  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  animate  and  inani- 
mate creatures,  in  the  four  elements,  mettals,  stones  :  gravia  tendunt  deorsum^ 
as  a  stone  to  his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  go  still  round,  *  amantes  naturoe  debita  exercere,  for  love  of  perfection. 
This  love  is  manifest,  I  say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How  comes  a  load-stone  to 
draw  iron  to  it,  jet  chaff,  the  ground  to  covet  showers,  but  for  love  ?  No  crea- 
ture, SMIierom  concludes,  is  to  be  found,  quodnon  aliquid  amat,  no  stock,  no 
stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.  Tis  more  eminent  in  plants,  hearbs, 
and  is  especially  observed  in  vegetals ;  as  betwixt  the  vine  and  elm  a  gpreat 
sympathy ;  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  betwixt  the  vine  and  olive 
(^  Virgo  fugit  Bromium),  betwixt  the  vine  and  baies,  a  great  antipathy;  the  vine 
loves  not  the  bay,  ^  nor  his  smell,  and  will  hill  him,  if  he  grow  near  him;  the 
bur  and  the  Untie  cannot  endure  one  another ;  the  olive  ^  and  the  mirtlc  embrace 
each  other,  in  roots  and  branches,  if  they  grow  neer.  Read  more  of  this  in  Pico- 
lomineus  {grad.  7.  cap.  1),  Crescentius  {lib.  5.  de  agric)  Baptista  Porta  {de 
mag.  lib.  1.  cap.  de  plant,  odio  et  Element,  sym.)  Fracastorius  {de  sym.  et 
antip.)    Of  the  love  and  hatred  of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer : 
Leon.  Hebreus  gives  many  fabulous  reasons,  and  moralizeth  them  withall. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon.  Hebreus, 
{dial.  2)  assigns  these  causes ;  first,  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of 
generation,  male  and  female  love  one  another : — secondly,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  species,  and  desire  of  young  brood  : — thirdly,  for  the  mutual!  agreement, 
as  being  of  the  same  kinde ;  Sus  sui,  canis  cani,  bos  bovi,  et  asinus  asinopul- 
cherrimus  videtur,  as  Epicharmus  held;  and,  according  to  that  adagy  of  Dio- 
genianus,  Adsidet  usque  graculus  apudgraculum,  they  much  delight  in  one 
anothers  company  :  ^FormiccB  grata  est  formica,  cicada  cicadcB,  and  birds  of 
a  feather  will  gather  together  : — fourthly,  for  custome,  use,  and  familiarity ; 
as,  if  a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a  lion  and  a  bear,  contrary  to  their  natures, 
they  will  love  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers. 
Many  stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kinde :  but  see  Gillius,  de  hist.  anim.  lib.  3. 
cap.  14,  those  two  epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  A^ellius,  &c.— - 
fifthly,  for  bringing  up,  as  if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  duckhngs,  an  hedge 
sparrow  a  cuckow,  &c. 

The  third  kinde  is  amor  cognitionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rationall  love,  intel- 
lectivus  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must  insist.  This  appears  in 
God,  angels,  men.  Crod  is  love  it  self,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of 
love,  as  Plato  stiles  him ;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace ; 
have  peace  with  all  men,  and  God  is  with  you. 

'Qoiflquls  Tenerator  Olympuin, 

Idm  fibi  mundum  lut^ldt,  atque  Dram. 

*By  this  love  (saitn  Gerson)  we  purchcae  heaven,  and  buy  the  kingdom 

■  N«  oonftmdain  tcmimm  et  foedos  amoret  beatts,  iceleimtum  cam  paro,  diTtno,  et  verot  Ac.  *  Foneeca, 
en.  1.  Amor  ex  AagoaUnl  fo^ten  lib.  1 1.  de  CiTit.  D^,  Axaon  inconcnasaa  stat  mandiifl,  ftc.  ^  Aldat. 
•  Porta.  Vitifl  lanram  non  amat,  nee  tjvM  odorem ;  si  prope  creacat,  enecat.  Lappa  lend  advemtnr. 
'  Sympathla  oM  et  myrti  ramomm  et  radicum  se  complectentiam.  Mlsaldna,  aecret.  cent.  1.  47.  *  Theo. 
crltua.  Idyll.  9.       '  Mantoan.       f  Carltaa  munlfica,  qui  mercamar  de  Deo  regnnm  Del. 
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of  God.  Tliis  ^  loye  is  either  in  the  Trinity  it  self,  for  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the 
love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  Joh.  3.  35.  and  5.  20.  and  14.  31.  or 
towards  us  his  creatures,  as  in  making  the  world.  Amor  mundum  fecit ; 
love  built  cities  ;  mundi  anima;  invent^ arts,  sciences,  and  all  'good  things, 
incites  us  to  vertue  and  humanity,  combines  and  quickens ;  keepes  peace  on 
earth,  quietness  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  windes  and  elements,  expells  all  fear, 
anger,  and  rusticity ;  drculus  d  bono  in  bonum^  a  round  circle  still  from  good 
to  good ;  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  efficient  and 
instrumental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  •>  emblemes  of 
rings,  squares,  &c.  shadow  unto  us, 

SI  reram  quKris  flierit  qnUi  finU  et  oitiu,  I         If  fint  and  last  of  any  Alng  yon  wit, 

Detlne ;  nam  cauaaa  eat  onica  solua  amor.        j        Ceaae ;  loTe'a  the  aole  and  only  caoae  of  It. 

Love,  saith  ^  Leo,  made  the  world ;  and  afterwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  God 
$0  loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  for  it.  John^  3.  16. 
Behold  what  love  the  Father  hath  shewed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God.  1  John,  3.  1.  Or  by  his  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it; 
either  all  in  generall,  or  his  saints  elect  and  church  in  particular,  whom  he 
keeps  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  whom  he  loves  freely  (as  Hosea,  14. 4.  speaks), 
and  dearly  respects.  *  Carior  est  ipsis  homo^  quam  sibi :  not  that  we  are  fair» 
nor  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours ;  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ;  but  out  of 
his  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  his  divine  nature.  And  this  is 
that  Homers  golden  chain,  which  reacheth  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by 
which  every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all, 
saith  °^  Moses ;  and  it  was  good ;  and  he  loves  it,  as  good. 

The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutuall  amongst  themselves,  towards 
us  militant  in  the  church,  and  all  such  as  love  God ;  as  the  sun  beams  irra- 
diate the  earth  from  those  celestiall  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect 
on  us,  °  in  salute  hominum  promovendd  alacreSy  et  constantes  administri ; 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repenteth ;  they  pray  for  us,  are 
solicitous  toi  our  good,  ^  casti  genii. 

Ubi  j«gnat  carltaa,  suave  deatdeilum, 
Lstltlaque  et  amor  Deo  ooi^unctua. 

Love  proper  to  mortall  men  is  the  third  member  of  this  sub-division,  and  the 
subject  of  my  following  discourse. 

MEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Love  of  men,  which  varies  as  his  objects,  profitable y 

pleasant,  honest. 

Valesius  {lib.  3.  contr.  13.)  defines  this  love,  which  is  in  men,  to  be  ^  an 
affection  of  both  powers,  appetite  and  reason.  The  rational  resides  in  the 
brain,  the  other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and 
others).  The  heart  is  diversly  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand 
waies  by  consent.  The  sensitive  faculty  most  part  over-rules  reason ;  the 
soul  is  carried  hood-winkt,  and  the  understanding  captive  like  a  beast. 
^  The  heart  is  variously  inclined ;  sometimes  they  are  merry,  sometimes 
sad;  and  from  love  arise  hope  and  fear ^  jealousie,  fury,  desperation. 
Now  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which 
they  are  entised,  as  vertue,  wisdome,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame, 
honour,  or  comeliness  of  person,  &c.  Leon.  Hebreus,  in  his  first  dialogue, 
reduceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile,  jucundum,  honestum,  profitable, 
pleasant,  honest  (out  of  Aristotle,  belike,  8.  moral.)  ^  which  he  aiscourseth 

^  Polanna,  partlt.  Zanchloa,  de  natnrft  Dei,  c.  8.  copioae  de  hoc  amore  Dei  aglt.  <  Nlch.  Bellas  diacnn. 
28.  de  amatoribna.  Virtatem  prorocat,  ocmaenrat  pacem  in  terrft,  tranqulllitatcm  in  aSie,  ventia  Uetitiam, 
&c.  i  Camerarioa,  Emb.  100.  cen.  2.  ^  Dial.  8.  '  Juyen.  ■  Gen.  1.  "Caosainua.  •  Theo- 
doret.  i  Plotino.  p  Affectua  nunc  appetirae  potentice,  nunc  rationalise  alter  cerebro  realdet,  alter  hepate, 
oorde,  &c.  f  Cor  rarie  iaclinatnr,  nunc  gaodens,  nunc  moerens  j  statim  ex  timore  naadtur  aelo^rpiaa 

fbror,  spea,  despcratio. 
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at  large ;  and  whatsoever  is  beautiful!  and  fair,  is  referred  to  them,  or  any 
way  to  be  desired.  '  To  proJUahle^  is  ascribed  healthy  wealthy  honour^  Sfc. 
which  is  rather  ambition^  desire ^  covetousness,  then  love.  Friends,  children, 
love  of  women, '  all  delightfull  and  pleasant  objects,  are  referred  to  the  second. 
The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in  vertue  and  wisdome,  and  is  preferred 
before  that  which  is  profitable  and  pleasant ;  intellectuall,  about  that  which 
is  honest.  *  SK  Austin  calls  profitable,  worldly  ;  pleasant,  carnal ;  honest, 
spiritualL  ^  Of  and  from  all  three,  result  charity,  friendship,  and  true 
love,  which  respects  God  and  our  neighbour.  Of  each  of  these  I  will  briefly 
dilate,  and  shew  in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  entising  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch 
the  soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit ;  and  that 
which  carrieth  with  it  a  shew  of  commodity.  Health  indeed  is  a  pretious 
thing,  to  recover  and  preserve  which,  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink 
bitter  potions,  freely  give  our  goods  :  restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse 
lies  open  to  thee  ;  bountiful!  he  is,  thankful!  and  beholding  to  thee ;  but  give 
him  wealth  and  honour,  g^ve  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be  for  his  advantage 
and  preferment,  and  thou  shalt  command  his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally 
to  thee,  heart,  hand,  life,  and  all,  is  at  thy  service ;  thou  art  his  dear  and 
loving  friend,  good  and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his  M.eecenas;  he  is  thy 
slave,  thy  vassall,  most  devote,  afiectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty.  Tell  him 
eood  tydings  in  this  kinde,  there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings 
m  gain ;  he  is  thy  creature,  and  thou  his  creator ;  he  hugges  and  admires 
thee ;  he  is  thine  for  ever.  No  loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit ;  none 
so  fair  an  object  as  this  of  gold  :  ^  nothing  wins  a  man  sooner  than  a  good  turn ; 
bounty  and  liberality  command  body  and  soul. 

Monera  (credenlhl)  placant  hominetque  Deoique :  I         Good  tama  do  padfle  both  God  and  men, 
Placatur  donia  Jupiter  Ipae  datlj.  |        And  Jupiter  himself  is  won  by  them. 

Gold,  of  all  other,  is  a  most  delitious  object;  a  sweet  light,  a  goodly  lus- 
tre it  hath ;  gratiits  aurum  qudm  solem  intuemur,  saith  Austin,  and  we  had 
rather  see  it  than  the  sun.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping,  it 
seasons  all  our  labours :  intolerable  pains  we  take  for  it,  base  imployments, 
endure  bitter  flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens ;  all  are  made 
light  and  easie  by  this  hope  of  gain. 

at  mlhl  plaudo 

Ipie  domi,  simul  ac  nummoa  contemplor  in  ardl. 

The  sight  of  gold  refresheth  our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as  that 
Babylonian  garment  and  ^  golden  wedge  did  Achan  in  the  camp ;  the  very 
sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a  man 
run  to  the  Antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lye,  flatter,  prosti- 
tute himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness ;  he  will  venture  his  body,  kill  a 
king,  murther  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it.  Formosior  auri 
massa,  as  '  he  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  fairer  than  all  your  Greecian 
pictures,  that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doting  painter,  could  ever  make :  we 
are  enamoured  with  it, 

7  Prima  fieri  TOta,  et  cnnctia  notltsima  tempUs, 
DivitiM  ut  crcacaat. 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavours,  vows,  prayers  and  wishes,  are  to  get  it, 
how  to  compass  it. 

■  H»c  eat  lUa  cnl  fhmolatar  maximus  orbia. 
Diva  potena  remm,  domitrixque  Pecunla  fkti. 

This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship ;  this  is  the  sole  object  of 

'  Ad  utile  aanltaa  refertur }  ntiUum  eat  ambitio,  cupldo,  deaideriumf  potlua  qiuun  amor,  ezceasua*  aTaritla« 
'  Ptcolom.  grad.  7.  cu).  1.  ^Lib.  de  amldt.    Utile  mundanum,  camalejticundum,  spiritnale  honeatum. 

■  Ex  alnguUa  tribua  at  carltaa  et  amidtla,  quae  reapidt  Deum  et  proximum.  *  Benefactorea  pracipo^ 

amamna.  Viyea,  8.  de  animA.  *Joa.  7.  sPetronlua  Arbiter.  ^JnyenaUa.  ■  Joh.  Secuod.  lib. 
aylvamm. 
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our  desire.  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are  made  for  ever  thrice  happy , 
princes,  lords,  &c.  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  disconteat, 
miserable,  desperate,  and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebbs  and  flows 
with  our  commodity  ;  and  as  we  are  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are  we  beloved 
and  esteemed :  it  lasts  no  longer  than  our  wealth ;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the 
object  removed,  farewell  friendship :  as  long  as  bounty,  good  cheer,  and 
rewards,  were  to  be  hoped,  friends  enough ;  they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the 
teeth,  and  would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass :  but,  when  thy  goods  are 
gone  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out ;  and  thou  shalt  be  contemned, 
scorned,  hated,  injured.  ^  Lucians  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  was 
the  sole  spectacle  of  Greece,  onely  admired ;  who  but  Timon  ?  Every  body 
loved,  honoured,  applauded  him;  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and 
sought  to  be  kin  to  him :  but,  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  fair  possessions 
gone,  farewell  Timon ;  none  so  ugly,  none  so  deformed,  so  odious  an  abject 
as  Timon ;  no  man  so  ridiculous  on  a  sudden  :  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy 
a  rope ;  no  man  would  know  him. 

Tis  the  generall  humour  of  the  world ;  commodity  steers  our  affections 
throughout;  we  love  those  that  are  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by 
whom  we  may  receive  mutuall  kindness,  hope  for  like  curtesies,  get  any  good, 
gain  or  profit ;  hate  those,  and  abhor,  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and 
miserable,  or  by  whom  we  may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience.  And  even  those 
that  were  now  familiar  and  dear  unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neigh- 
bours, kinsmen,  allies,  with  whotn  we  have  conversed  and  lived  as  so  many 
Geryons  for  some  years  past,  striving  still  to  give  one  another  all  good  content 
and  entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feastings,  disports,  offices,  for 
whom  we  would  ride,  run,  spend  our  selves,  and  of  whom  we  have  so  freely 
and  honourably  spoken,  to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  turgent  titles,  and 
magnificent  elogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise,  grave, 
learned,  valiant,  &c.  and  magnified  beyond  measure — if  any  controversie 
arise  betvmct  us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse,  some  part  of  our  goods  be  de- 
tained, a  peece  of  land  come  to  be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or 
touch  the  string  of  our  commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sud- 
den :  neither  affinity,  consanguinity,  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but 
^ruptojecore  exierit  caprificus,  A  golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  the  ears, 
as  if  a  marrow  bone  or  nony  comb  were  flung  amongst  bears :  father  and  son, 
brother  and  sister,  kinsmen  are  at  odds :  and  look,  what  malice,  deadly  ha- 
tred, can  invent,  that  shall  be  done,  Terribile,  d%rum,pestilens^  atroXyferum : 
mutuall  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him  and  his,  are 
all  our  studies.  If  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it ;  our  bodies 
hurt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  reconciled ;  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are 
most  impatient :  fair  becomes  foul,  the  Graces  are  turned  to  Harpyes,  friendly 
salutations  to  bitter  imprecations,  mutuall  feastings  to  plotting  viUanies,  minings 
and  counterminings ;  good  words  to  satyres  and  invectives  ;  we  revile  i  con- 
tra :  nought  but  his  imperfections  are  in  our  eyes ;  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  divil, 
a  monster,  a  caterpiller,  a  viper,  an  hog-rubber,  &c.  Desinit  in  piscem  mu- 
lierformosa  supem^:  This  scene  is  altered  on  a  sudden;  love  is  turned  to 
hate,  mirth  to  melancholy  :  so  furiously  are  we  most  part  bent,  our  affections 
fixed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and  upon  money,  the  desire  of  which 
in  excess  is  covetousness.  Ambition  tyrannizeth  over  our  souls,  as  °  I  have 
shewed,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much  ;  as,  if  a  man  by  negligence,  ill  hus- 
bandry, improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and  consume  his  goods  and  fortunes, 
beggery  follows,  and  melancholy :  he  becomes  an  abject,  ^  odious,  and  toorse 
then  an  infidel^  in  not  providing  for  his  family, 

•  Lodaaiis,  Timon.       ^  Ptort.       •  Part.  1.  wet.  3.  memb.  3.  sob.  12.       *  1  Tim.  1 .  8. 
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SuBSECT.  II. — Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  sucli  as  have  life,  or  be 
without  life.  Inanimate  are  countries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he 
said,  *  Pulcherrimam  insulani  videmus,  etiam  cumnon  videmus;  we  see  a  fair 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.  The  ^sun  never  saw  a  fairer  city, 
Thessala  TempCy  orchards,  gardens,  pleasant  walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c. 
The  heaven  it  self  is  said  to  be  «  fair  or  foul ;  fair  buildings,  ^  fair  pictures,  all 
artificiall,  elaborate,  and  curious  works,  clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre :  we 
admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  tit pueriJunonis  avem,  as  children  do  on  a  pea- 
cock, a  fair  dog,  a  fair  horse  and  hawk,  &c.  (*  Thtssalus  amat  equum 
jmlltnum,  buculum  JEgyptius,  Lacedcemonius  catulum,  Sfc)  such  things  we 
love,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoever  else 
may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,  as  Guianerius 
observes.  These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  orna- 
ments, necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had ;  but  when  we  fix  an  immoderate 
eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pain,  bring  much 
sorrow  and  discontent  unto  us,  work  our  finall  overthrow,  and  cause  melancholy 
in  the  end.  Many  are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming, 
hawking,  hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  J  as  I  have  said  :  some  with  immo* 
derate  desire  of  fame,  to  be  crowned  in  the  Olympicks,  knighted  in  the  field, 
&c.  and  by  these  means  ruinate  themselves.  The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair 
mistress,  the  glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the 
palate,  the  epicure  on  his  scverall  pleasures,  the  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and 
fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  themselves  with  an  imaginary  per- 
swasion  of  a  sensuall  paradise :  so  severall  pleasant  objects  diversely  anect 
divers  men.  But  the  fairest  objects  and  entisings  proceed  from  men  themselves, 
which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote  beyond  all  mea- 
sure upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects:  first,  as  some  suppose,  by  that 
secret  force  of  stars,  {quod  me  tibi  temperat  astrum  ?)  they  do  singularly  dote 
on  such  a  man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it.  ^  Non  amo  te, 
Sabidiy  ^c,  Alexander  admired  Hepheestion,  Adrian  Antinous,  Nero  Spoms, 
&C.  The  physicians  refer  this  to  their  temperament ;  astrologers  to  trine  and 
sextile  aspects,  or  opposite  to  their  severall  ascendents,  lords  of  their  genitures, 
love  and  hatred  of  planets ;  '  Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord  of  spirits ;  but 
most  to  outward  graces.  A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and  acceptable  to 
all  men;  and  therefore,  saith  ""Gomesius,  princes  and  great  men  entertain 
jesters  and  players  commonly  in  their  courts.  But  spares  cum  paribus  facile 
lime  congregantvr ;  'tis  that  ®  similitude  of  manners,  which  ties  most  men  in  an 
inseparable  link,  as,  if  they  be  addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  disports,  they 
delight  in  one  anothers  companies ;  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together ; 
if  tbey  be  of  divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can  seldome 
agree.  Secondly,  p  affability,  custome,  and  familiarity,  may  convert  nature 
many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  manners,  as,  if  they  be  country-men, 
fellow-students,  colleagues,  or  have  been  fellow-souldiers,  ^  brethren  in  afflic- 
tion, C  acerba  calamitatum  societas  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  conjungit) 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidental!  occasion  :  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  Hke  burrs,  and  hold  against  a  third  :  so, 
after  some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth ;  or  in  a  forrain  place. 

*  Llp«.  epist.  Camdeno.  '  Leland  of  St.  Edmondsbury.  c  Calum  Krenvm,  coelnm  vim  foedum. 

Polyd.  lib.  1.  de  Anglli.  ^  Credo  eauidem,  vtTot  dncent  h  marmore  TtiltuB.  '  Max.  Tyrtus,  aer. 

8.  J  Fart.  1.  aec.  2.  memb.  8.  ■  Mart.  '  Omnlf.  mag.  lib.  12.  cap.  8,  ■  I>e  sale  genlali, 

1.  8.  c.  15.  ■  Tbeod.  ProdromuB  amor.  lib.  3.  *  Slmilitudo  moram  parit  amldtiam.         p  VTvef,  8. 

da  AdIibA.  1  Qui  aimul  fccAre  nsaAragiom,  aut  uoA  pertultre  vincula,  vel  coosllii  coi^untkmlave  aoci- 

cCate  janguntur,  invlcem  amant :  Brutum  et  Caaslum  invlcem  infenaoa  Cieaarlanufl  domtnattu  condliavlt. 
iBmillua  Leiridiia  et  Julioa  FlaccuB,  quum  eaaent  intmiclsafmi,  ctnaorea  rviniiiclatl,  aimultatea  illtoo  depo- 
BU^ra.    Scultet,  cap.  4.  dc  cauasi  amor.       '  Papinius. 
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FHdtor  in  vlrla  Tivor,  pottfkta  qnletdt : 
Et  ceddCre  odto,  eC  txtetea  mon  obmlt  Itm. 

A  third  cause  of  love  and  hate  may  be  mutuall  offices,  acceptum  beneficiumf 
*  commend  him,  use  him  kindly,  take  his  part  in  a  quarrell,  relieve  him  in  hi9 
misery ;  thou  winnest  him  for  ever :  do  the  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  per- 
petuall  enemy.  Praise  and  dispraise  of  each  other  do  as  much,  though 
unknown,  as  ^Schoppius  by  Scaliger  and  Casaubonus :  mulus  mulutn  scabit  ; 
who  but  Scaliger  witn  him  ?  what  encomions,  epithetes,  elogiums  !  AnHstea 
sapientiiB,  perpetuus  dictator y  literarum  ornamentunif  Europa  miraculum, 
noble  Scaliger,  incredibilis  ingenii  prastantia^  Sfc,  Diis  potius  quam  homi- 
nibus  per  omnia  comparandus :  scripta  ejus  aurea,  andlia  de  coelo  delapsa^ 
poplitibus  veneramur  Jlexis,  Sfc.  But,  when  they  began  to  vary,  none  so 
absurd  as  Scaliger,  so  vile  and  base,  as  his  books  de  Burdonum  familid  and 
other  satyricall  invectives,  may  witness.  Ovid,  in  Ibin,  Archilochus  himself, 
was  not  so  bitter.  Another  great  tye  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinity ;  pa- 
rents are  dear  to  their  children,  children  to  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters, 
cosens  of  all  sorts,  as  an  hen  and  chickens,  all  of  a  knot :  every  crow  thinks 
her  own  bird  fairest.  Many  memorable  examples  are  in  this  kinde ;  and  'tis 
portenti  simile ,  if  they  do  not :  "a  mother  cannot  forget  her  child ;  Salomon  so 
found  out  the  true  owner :  love  of  parents  may  not  be  concealed :  'tis  naturall, 
descends;  and  they  that  are  inhumane  in  this  kinde,  are  unworthy  of  that  air 
they  breath,  and  of  the  four  elements :  yet  many  unnaturall  examples  we  have 
in  this  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents,  disobedient  children,  of  ^  disagreeing 
brothers ;  nothing  so  common.  The  love  of  kinsmen  is  grown  cold :  memy 
hinsmen  (as  the  saying  is)  few  friends.  If  thine  estate  be  good,  and  thou  be 
able  par  pari  referre,  to  requite  their  kindness,  there  will  be  mutuall  corres- 
pondence ;  otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most  odious  to  them  above  all  others. 
The  last  object  that  tyes  man  and  man,  is  comeliness  of  person,  and  beauty 
alone,  as  men  love  women  with  a  wanton  eye ;  which  icar*  c(oyi)v  is  termed 
heroically  or  Love- Melancholy.  Other  loves  (saith  ^  Picolommeus)  are  so 
called  with  some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gold,  &c.  but  this  of  women 
is  predominant  in  an  higher  strain,  whose  part  affected  is  the  liver ;  and  this  love 
deserves  a  longer  expUcation,  and  shall  be  dilated  apart  in  the  next  section. 

SuBSEcr.  lll.^—Honest  Objects  of  Love, 

Beauty  is  the  common  object  of  all  love;  as  ^jet  draws  a  straw ^  so  doth 
beauty  love :  vertue  and  honesty  are  great  motives,  and  give  as  fair  a  lustre 
as  the  rest,  especially  if  they  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fucate,  but  proceeding 
from  true  form,  and  an  incorrupt  judgement,  lliose  two  Venus  twins,  Eros 
and  Anteros,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  otherwise  men 
are  deceived  by  their  flattering  Gnathoes,  dissembling  camelions,  outsides, 
hypocrites,  that  make  a  shew  of  great  love,  learning,  pretend  honesty, 
vertue,  zeal,  modesty,  with  affected  looks  and  counterfeit  gestures :  fained 
protestations  often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  deceive 
them,  specie  virtutis  et  umbrd,  when  as,  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth 
or  honesty  at  all  in  them,  no  truth,  but  meer  hypocrisie,  subtilty,  knavery, 
and  the  hke.  As  true  friends  they  are,  as  he  that  Coelius  Secundus  met  by 
the  high  way  side ;  and  hard  it  is,  in  this  temporising  age,  to  distinguish 
such  companions,  or  to  finde  them  out.  Such  Gnathoes  as  these  for  the  most 
part  belong  to  great  men,  and  by  this  glozing  flattery,  affability,  and  such  like 
philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate  into  their  favours,  that  they  are  taken  for  men  of 
excellent  worth,  wisdome,  learning,  demi-gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into 

•  Iiocimtefl  DtuoBioo  pnsclpit,  ut,  qumn  aUcqJiu  amicltlam  Tellet,  iUom  landet,  ouod  laus  iatthmi 
amorto  tit,  Titupcntlo  ■imaltatam.  <  Suspect,  led.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  'laay,  49.  *Bar»  est 

conconUafretnim.  «GnMl.  l.Gep.22.  «  Vltea,  3.  de  Antan4.    Ufc  peleea  racclnaraf  etc  finuun 
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dignities,  honours,  offices :  but  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and 
as  many  stirs  as  Rehoboams  counsellors  in  a  common-wealth,  overthrow  them* 
selves  and  others.    Tandlerus,  and  some  authors  make  a  doubt,  whether 
love  and  hatred  may  be  compelled  by  philters  or  characters ;  Cardan,  and 
Marbodius,  by  pretious  stones  and  amulets ;  astrologers,  by  election  of  times, 
&c.  as  7 1  shall  elsewhere  discuss.    The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is 
vertue,  wisdome,  honesty  >  '  reall  worth,  interna  forma ;  and  this  love  cannot 
deceive  or  be  compelled  :  ut  amerigy  amabilis  esto;  love  it  self  is  the  most  potent 
phihrum,  vertue  and  wi8dome,^ra/ta  gratumfaciens,  the  sole  and  only  grace, 
not  counterfeit,  but  open,  honest,  simple,  n^ked,  *  descending  from  heaven ^ 
as  our  apostle  hath  it,  an  infused  habit  from  God,  which  hath  given  several! 
gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for  which  they  shall  be  amiable  and  gratious 
{Eph.  4.  11),  as  to  Saul  stature  and  a  goodly  presence  (1  Sam,9,  2)  :  Joseph 
found  favour  in  Pharaohs  court  (Gen.  39)  for  ^his  person;  and  Daniel  with 
the  princes  of  the  eunuchs  (Dan.  1.  9.)  Cfaorist  was  gratious  with  Qod  and  men 
{Luk.  2.  52).     There  is  still  some  peculiar  grace,  as  of  good  discourse,  elo- 
quence, wit,  honesty,  which  is  the  primum  mobile,  first  mover,  and  a  most 
forcible  loadstone  to  draw  the  favours  and  good  wills  of  mens  eys,  ears,  and 
affections  unto  them.     When  Jesus  spake,  they  were  all  astonied  at  his  an- 
sweri,  (^Luk,  2. 47)  and  wondred  at  his  gratious  words  which  proceeded  from 
his  numth.     An  orator  steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and,  as  another  Orpheus, 
quo  vult,  unde  vult,  he  puis  them  to  him  by  speech  alone :  a  sweet  voice 
causeth  admiration ;  and  he  that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  or- 
dinary phrase,  is  called  a  proper  man,  a  divine  spirit.     For  which  cause,  be- 
tike,  our  old  poets,  senatus  populusque  poetarum,  made  Mercury  the  gentle* 
man-usher  to  the  Graces,  captain  of  eloquence,  and  those  Charites  to  be  Jupi- 
ters  and  Eurynomes  daughters,  descended  from  above.  Though  the^  be  other- 
wise deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to  behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  mmde  deno- 
minate them  fair.     Plato  commends  the  beauty  of  Socrates ;  yet  who  was  more 
grim  of  countenance,  stem  and  ghastly  to  look  upon  ?     So  are  and  have  been 
many  great  philosophers,  as  ^Gregory  Nazianzen  ohaerveSydeformed,  most  part, 
in  that  which  is  to  be  seen  with  the  eys^  but  most  elegant  in  that  which  is 
not  to  be  seen,     Sape  sub  attritd  latitat  sapientia  veste.     .£sop,  Democritus, 
Aristotle, Politianus,  Melancthon,Gesner,  &c.  withered  old  men,  Sileni  Aid- 
biadis,  very  harsh  and  impolite  to  the  eye;  butwho  were  so  terBe,polite,eloquent, 
generally  learned,  temperate,  and  modest  ?     No  man  then  living  was  so  fair  as 
Alcibiades,  so  lovely,  quoad  superjiciem,  to  the  eye,  as  ^  Boethius  observes : 
but  he  had  corpus  turpissimum  interne,  a  most  deformed  soul.     Honesty, 
vertue,  fair  conditions,  are  great  entisers  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much 
avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good  will  of  men.  Abdolonymus,  in  Curtius,  a  poor 
man  (but,  which  mine  author  notes,  ^  the  cause  of  this  poverty  was  his  honesty), 
for  his  modesty  and  continency,  from  a  private  person,  (for  they  found  him  dig- 
ging in  his  garden)  was  saluted  king,  and  preferred  before  all  the  magnificoes  of 
his  time :  injecta  ei  vestis  purpurd  auroque  distincta;  a  purple  embroidered 
garment  was  put  upon  him,  ^and  they  bade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he 
was  worthy,  take  upon  him  the  stile  and  spirit  of  a  king,  continue  his  con- 
tinency, and  the  rest  of  his  good  parts.      Titus  Pomponius  Atticns,  that 
noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair  conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a  carriage,  that 
he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of  Ceesar,  Pompey,  Anthony, 
TuUy,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  multas  hareditates  (<  Cornelius  Nepos  writes)  sold 
bonitate  consequutus.     Operoe  pretium  audire,  8fC,  it  is  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention, Livy  cries,  you  that  scorn  all  but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem  to  vertue, 

J  Sect.  wq.  >  Nihil  diviaiiu  homlne  probo.  •  Jamet,  8. 17.  ^  Gratioreflt  pulchro  tcoImm  ^ 

corpore  Tlittts.       *  Orat.  18.    Defonnca  plemmqne  phllotophi  ad  Id  quod  In  aspectam  cadit,  eA  parte 
elegantes  que  ocnloa  ftigtt.  *  48.  de  conaol.  *  Canaaa  ei  panpertatia  ptalloaophia,  alcut  pleittqoe 

probitaa  ftilt.  '  Ablue  oorpoa,  efc  cape  regie  animnm,  et  in  earn  fortttnam,  qa4  dlgnns  ea,  contlnentlam 

iatara  profer.  (  Vit&  ejus. 
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except  they  he  wealthy  withallf  Q,  Cincinnatus  had  but  four  acres^  and^ 
by  the  consent  of  the  senate,  was  chosen  dictator  of  Rome,^     Of  such 
account  were  Cato,  Fabritius,  Aristides,  Antoninus,  ProbuSy  for  their  emi* 
nent  worth  :  so  Ceesar,  Trajan,  Alexander,  admired  for  valour  :  '  Hepheestion 
loved  Alexander,  but  Parmenio  the  king :   Titus  delicits  humani  generis, 
and,  which  Aurelius  Victor  hath  of  Vespasian,  the  dilling  of  his  time,  a» 
J  Edgar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his  ^  excellent  vertues :  their  memory 
is  yet  fresh,   sweet;  and  we  love  them  many  ages  after,  though  they  be 
dead.     Suavem  memoriam  sua  reliquit,  saith  Lipsius  of  his  friend ;  living 
and  dead  they  are  all  one.     '  /  have  ever  loved,  as  thou  knowest,  (so  TuUy 
wrote  to  Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus,  for  his  great  wit,  singular  honesty, 
constancy^  sweet  conditions ;  and  believe  it,  ^  there  is  nothing  so  amiable 
and  fair  as  vertue,     I  ^  do  mightily  love  Calvisinus,  (so  Pliny  writes  to 
Sossius)  a  most  industrious,  eloquent,  upright  man ;  which  is  all  in  all  with 
me.     The  affection  came  from  his  good  parts.     And,  as  S^.  Austin  comments 
on  the  84  Psalm,  ®  there  is  a  peculiar  beauty  of  juslice,^nd  inward  beauty, 
which  we  see  with  the  eyes  of  our  hearts,  love,  and  are  enamoured  toith,  as 
in  martyrs :  though  their  bodies  be  torn  in  pieces  with  wild  beasts,  yet  this 
beauty  shines,  and  we  love  their  vertues,     P  The  Stoicks  are  of  opinion  that 
a  wise  man  is  only  fair ;  and  Cato  (in  TuUy,  3,  de  Finibus)  contends  the 
same,  that  the  lineaments  of  the  minde  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  body, 
incomparably  beyond  them  :  wisdom  and  valour,  accoi*ding  to  ^  Xenophon, 
especially  deserve  the  name  of  beauty,  and  denominate  one  fair ;  et  income 
parabiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Austin  holds)   Veritas  Christianarum  quam 
Helena  Gracorum.     Wine  is  strong  ;  the  king  is  strong ;  women  are  strong  ; 
but  truth  overcometh  all  things  (1  Esd.  3.  10,  11,  12).     Blessed  is  the  man 
that  Jindeth  wisdom,    and   getteth  understanding ;  for  the  merchandise 
thereof  is  better  then  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  better  then  gold ;  it  is 
more  precious  then  pearls ;  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  are  not  to  be 
compared  to  her  (Prov.  3.  13,  14,  15).     A  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and 
good  man,  I  say  it  again,  is  onelv  fair.     '  It  is  reported  of  Magdsden,  Queen 
of  France,  and  wife  to  Lewis  1 1th,  a  Scottish  woman  by  birth,  that,  walking 
forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies,  she  spied  M.  Alanus,  one  of  die  kings 
chaplains,  a  silly,  old,  "hard-favoured  man,  fast  asleep  in  a  bower,  and 
kissed  him  sweetly ;  when  the  young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it,  she  repUed, 
that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  reverence,  but,  with 
a  Platonick  love,  the  divine  beauty  of  ^  his  soul.     Thus,  in  all  ages,  vertue 
hath  been  adored,  admired ;  a  singular  lustre  hath  proceeded  from  it;  and 
the  more  vertuous  he  is,  the  more  gratious,  the  more  admired.     No  man  so 
much  followed  upon  eaith  as  Christ  himself;  and,  as  the  Psalmist  saith 
(45.  2),  he  was  fairer  then  the  sons  of  men.     Chrysostome  {Horn.  8.  in 
Mat,)  Bernard  (Ser.  1 .  de  omnibus  Sanctis),  Austin  Cassiodore,  Hier,  (in  9 
Mat.)  interpret  it  of  the  "  beauty  of  his  person ;  there  was  a  divine  majestic 
in  his  looks ;  it  shined  like  lightning,  and  drew  all  men  to  it :  but  Basil, 
Cyril  {lib.  6.  super.  65.  Esay),  Theodoret,  Arnobius,  &c.  of  the  beauty 
of  his  divinity,  justice,  grace,  eloquence,  &c.  Thomas  (in  Psal.  44)  of 
both;    and   so   doth   Baradius,   and    Peter   Morales  (lib.  de  pulchritude 

k  Qui  pra  divltttt  banuuw  ■penrant,  nee  Tlituti  locum  pntant,  nlii  opes  sAuant.    Q.  Clndniiatiis  con* 
■ensQ  patmm  in  dlcUtorem  Romanum  electus.  '  Curtius.  i  Ednr  Etbeling,  England's  darUog. 

k  Morum  suaTltas,  obrla  comltas,  prompta  ofBda,  mortallum  anlmos  demerentur.  '  Epist.  lib.  8. 

Semper  aroavi,  ut  to  sds,  H.  Brutum,  propter  c^  summum  ingenium,  suavissimot  morea,  ^goIareiB 
probltatem  et  constantiam :  nibil  esti  mibi  crede,  Tlrtute  formoslus,  nihil  amablUus.  ■  .^tlentes 

amoies  exdtaret,  si  slmulacmm  ^as  ad  ociilos  penetraret.    Plato,  Pbaedone.  ■  Epist.  lib.  4.    Valldls* 

■loie  dillgo  virum  rectum*  disertum,  quod  apud  me  potentisalmum  est.  •  Est  qu«aam  pulcbrltudo  Jns- 

titlas,  quam  videmus  oculls  cordis,  amamus,  et  exardesclmus,  ut  In  martyribns,  quum  eorum  membra  bcstta 
lacerarent,  etsi  alias  deformes,  &c.         p  Lipsius  manuduc.  ad  Phys.  Stoic,  lib.  8.  dlff.  17.    Solos  sapiens 

tralcher.  i  Fortitudo  et  pnidentla  pnlchritudinis  laudem  pnedpue  merentur.  '  Franc.  Bclfortst. 

n  hist,  an  1430.       •  Erat  autem  foede  oeformis,  et  ei  formi,  qn4  dnus  pneri  terreri  possent,  quara  Invltaii 
ad  osculum  puellw.        '  Deformls  Iste  etsi  vldeatur  senex,  dlrinum  animnm  habet.  ■  Fulgebat  vnlta 

sno  fblgo',  et  divlna  majestas  homines  ad  se  trahens. 
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lesu  et  Mari(s)y  adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virghi  Mary, hae 

alios  formd  prcecesserit  omnes,  according  to  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  Ciimoea. 
Be  they  present  or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  off,  this  beauty  shines,  and  will  at- 
tract men  many  miles  to  come  and  visite  it.  Plato  and  r ythagoras  left  their 
countrey,  to  see  those  wise  Egyptian  priests:  Apollonius  travelled  into 
Ethiopia,  Persia,  to  consult  with  the  Magi,  Brachmanni,  Gymnosophists. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon ;  and  many,  saith  ^  Hierom,  went 
out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to  behold  that  eloquent 
Livy ;  ^  Multi  Romam,  non  ut  urbem  pulcherriTnam,  aut  urbis  et  orbis  do^ 
tninum  Octavianum,  sed  ut  hunc  unum  inviserent  audirentquCy  a  Oadibus 
profecti  sunt.  No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep,  ^  or  links 
the  souls  of  men  closer  then  vertue. 

*  Nod,  per  Deos,  ant  pictor  poHet, 
Aut  statiiariiu  ulliu,  fingere 
Talem  pulchrltodinem,  qualem  viitiu  habet : 

DO  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver,  can  express  vertues  lustre,  or  those  ad- 
mirable rayes  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rayes  that  enamour  poste- 
rity, those  everlasting  rayes  that  continue  to  the  worlds  end.  Many,  saith 
Phavorinus,  that  loved  and  admired  Alcibiadcs  in  his  youth,  knew  not, 
cared  not  for  Alcibiades  a  man ;  nunc  intuentes  qucerebant  Alcibiadem :  but 
the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same;  ^vertues  lustre  never  fades,  is  ever 
fresh  and  green,  semper  viva  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and  a  most  attractive 
feadstone,  to  draw  and  combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason,  belike, 
Homer  feigns  the  three  graces  to  be  linked  and  tied  hand  in  hand,  because 
the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  *0  sweet  bands ^ 
(Seneca  exclaims)  which  so  happily  combine^  that  those  which  are  bound  by 
them  love  their  binders^  desiring^  withall,  much  more  harder  to  be  bounds 
and,  as  so  many  Geryons,  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true 
friendship  is  to  combine,  to  be  like  affected,  of  one  minde, 

■Velle  et  nolle  ambobiu  idem,  satiataque  toto 
Menawvo— — ^ 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love 
takes  place,  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a  true  correspondence,  perfect 
amity,  a  diapason  of  vowes  and  wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  betwixt  ^  Da- 
vid and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  ^  Nisus  and 
Euryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous:  *^they  will  live  and  die  together,  and 
prosecute  one  another  with  good  turns,  (®  nam  vinci  in  amore  turpissimum 
putant)  not  only  living,  but,  when  their  friends  are  dead,  with  tombs  and 
monuments,  neenias,  epitaphs,  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues, 
images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many  ages 
afler  (as  Platos  schollers  did)  they  will  parentare  still,  omit  no  good  office 
that  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  me- 
mory. ^  ilium  coloribus,  ilium  cerd^  ilium  eere,  Sfc.  He  did  express  his 
friends  in  colours ,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold  and  silver,  (as 
Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome)  and  in  a  great  auditory,  not  long  since, 
recited  a  just  volume  of  his  life.  In  another  place,  <  speaking  of  an  epigram 
which  Martial  had  composed  in  praise  of  him,  He  gave  me  as  much  as  he 
might,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  could:  though  what  can  a  man  give 
more  then  honour,  glory,  and  eternity  ?  But  that  which  he  wrote,  peradven^ 

*  Pnefat.  bib.  mlgar.  *  Pan.  inacrip.  Tit.  Livli  atatuae  Patavli.  «  A  true  loTea  koot.  *  Stobnua, 
^  Greco.  rSolinns.  Pulchrl  nulla  eatfiiciea.  ■  O  dulclaalmi  laqnd»  qui  tam  fcUdter  derlnciunt,  ut 
etiam  h  vinctts  diligantur !  qui  k  Gratiis  Tlacti  aunt,  cupiunt  arctius  deligari,  et  in  unum  redigi.  ■  Statiut. 
^  He  lored  him,  as  he  loved  hla  own  soul,  1  Sam.  15.  I.  Beyond  the  lore  of  women.  *  Virg.  9.  Xn.  Qui 
super  exanlmem  aese  conjeclt  amicum  Confosnia.  *>  Amicua  anlmae  dlmidium.  Austin,  confes.  4.  cap.  6. 
Quod  de  Vlrgilio  Horatiua,  Et  serves  animse  dimldiuM  mete.  •  Pliniua.  '  Ilium  argento  et  auro,  Ilium 
elK>re,  marmore  effingit ;  et  nuper,  ingenti  adhlbltu  auditorio,  ingentem  de  vitA  ejus  llbrum  recitavit.  epist. 
lib.  4.  epist.  ff8.  *  Lib.  4.  ep.  61 .  Prisco  suo.  Dedit  mihi  quantum  potuit  maximum,  duturus  ampHus,  si 
potuissct.  I'ametsI  quid  homini  darl  potest  msjus  quara  gloria,  laus,  et  Kterultas  ?  At  non  erunt  furtasse 
quae  tvripait.    lUc  tamen  scripslt,  tomquam  essent  ftitura. 
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ture,  will  not  continue ;  yet  he  wrote  it  to  continue,     Tis  all  the  recompence  a 
poor  sclioUer  can  make  his  well-deserving  patron,  Meecenas,  friend,  to  men* 
lion  him  in  his  works,  to  dedicate  a  book  to  his  name,  to  write  his  life,  &c. 
as  all  our  poets,  orators,  historiographers,  have  ever  done ;  and  the  greatest 
revenge  such  men  take  of  their  adversaries,  to  persecute  them  with  satyrs^ 
invectives,  &c.  ^  and  'tis  both  wayes  of  great  moment,  as  ^  Plato  gives  us  to 
understand.    Paulus  Jovius,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  Pope 
Leo  Decimus,  his  noble  patron,  concludes  in  these  words  :  J  Because  I  ccm- 
not  honour  him  as  other  rich  men  do,  with  like  endeavour,  affection,  and 
piety,  I  have  undertaken  to  write  his  life  ;  since  my  fortunes  will  not  give 
me  leave  to  make  a  more  sumptuous  monument,  I  will  perform  those  rites  to 
his  sacred  ashes,  which  a  small,  perhaps,  hut  a  liberal  wit  can  afford.  But  I 
rove.     Where  this  true  love  is  wanting,  there  can  be  no  firm  peace,  friendship 
from  teeth  outward,  counterfeit,  or  for  some  by  respects,  so  long  dissembled^ 
till  they  have  satisfied  their  own  ends,  which,  upon  every  small  occasion , 
breaks  out  into  enmity,  open  war,  defiance,  heart-burnings,  whispering,  ca- 
lumnies, contentions,  and  all  manner  of  bitter  melancholy  discontents.     And 
those  men  which  have  no  other  object  of  their  love,  then  greatness,  wealth, 
authority, &c.  are  rather  feared  then  beloved;  necamant  quemquam,nec  aman^ 
tur  ab  ullo :  and,  howsoever  bom  with  for  a  time,  yet,  for  their  tyranny  and 
oppression,  griping,  covetousness,  currish  hardness,  folly,  intemperance,  im- 
prudence, and  such  like  vices,  they  are  generally  odious,  abhorred  of  all,  both 
God  and  men. 

Non  uxor  aaimm  te  Tiilt,iioa  flUas :  CMones 
Vldniodenint: 

wife  and  children,  friends,  neighbours,  all  the  world  forsakes  them,  would 
fain  be  rid  of  them,  and  are  compelled  many  times  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
them :  or  else  Gods  judgements  overtake  them :  instead  of  Graces,  come  Furies. 
So,  when  fair  ^Abigail,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdome,  was  acceptable  to  David, 
Nabal  was  churlish  and  evil-conditioned ;  and  therefore  '  Mardochy  was  re- 
ceived, when  Haman  was  executed,  Haman  the  favorite,  that  had  his  seat  above 
the  other  princes,  to  whom  all  the  Kings  servants,  that  stood  in  the  gates, 
bowed  their  knees,  and  reverenced.  Though  they  flourish  many  times,  such 
hypocrites,  such  temporizing  foxes,  and  blear  the  worlds  eyes  by  flattery, 
bribery,  dissembling  their  natures,  or  other  mens  weakness,  that  cannot  so  soon 
apprehend  their  tricks,  yet  in  the  end  they  will  be  discerned,  and  precipitated 
in  a  moment :  Surely,  saith  David,  thou  hast  set  them  in  slippery  places 
(Psa.  73. 18);  as  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the  Gemonian 
scales ;  and,  as  Eusebius  in  "^  Ammianus,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad  ju- 
hendum  imperatorem,  be  cast  down  headlong  on  a  sudden.  Or  put  case  they 
escape,  and  rest  unmasked  to  their  lives  end,  yet,  after  their  death,  their  me- 
mory stinks  as  a  snuffe  of  a  candle  put  out ;  and  those  that  durst  not  so  much 
as  mutter  against  them  in  their  lives,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satyrs, 
libels,  and  bitter  imprecations :  they  shaU  male  audire  in  all  succeeding  ages, 
and  be  odious  to  the  worlds  end. 

MEMB.  III. 

Charity  composed  of  all  three  kinds.  Pleasant,  Profitable,  Honest. 

Besides  this  love  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasure,  honesty,  (for  one  good 
turn  asks  another  in  equity)  that  which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  nature,  or 
from  discipline  and  philosophy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of  all 
these  three,  which  is  charity,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,   benevolence, 

k  For  genus  InitabUe  nUuin.  '  Libl  13.  de  Legiboi.  Mognam  enim  vim  habent,  &c.  i  Pui  tamen 
•tadlo  et  pletate  conacriboKte  tIUb  i^us  nranui  mucepi ;  et  pottquam  sumptuoaa  condere  pro  fortunA  non 
llcult,ezigiio  Md  «o  forte  liberalla  Ingenli  moniuneDto  juiU  MnctiMimo  dneri  Mlventor.  ^  1  Sam.  S&.  3. 
)  Efthcr,  3.  2.  *  Mam.  MarcclUnua,  1.  14. 
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friendship,  even  all  those  vertuous  habits ;  for  love  is  the  circle  equant  of 
all  other  affections  (of  which  Aristotle  dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethicks),  and  is 
commanded  by  God,  which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  h^that  is  a  Christian, 
and  a  true  regenerate  man.  This  is  "  7^o  love  Gad  above  all,  and  our  neigh^ 
hour  as  our  self;  for  this  love  is  lychnus  accendens  et  accensus,  a  communi- 
cating light,  apt  to  illuminate  it  self  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are 
&ir,  and  very  beautiful,  I  confess ;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship^  the  love  that 
we  owe  to  our  country,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral 
respects,  Sec,  of  which  read  ^copious  Aristotle  in  his  Morals:  a  man  is 
beloved  of  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a  man ;  but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent 
and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed  from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a 
true  touch  of  religion,  and  a  reference  to  God.  Nature  binds  all  creatures 
to  love  their  young  ones :  an  hen,  to  preserve  her  brood,  will  run  upon  a 
lion ;  an  hinde  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a  bear,  a  silly  sheep  with  a 
fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgeth  a  man  to  love  his  parents,  (p  Dii  me,  pater, 
omnes  oderint,  ni  te  magis  quam  oculos  amem  tneos  !)  and  this  love  cannot 
be  dissolved,  as  TuUy  holcb,  ^  without  detestable  offence :  but  much  more 
Gods  commandment,  which  injoyns  a  filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this 
kind.  ''  The  love  of  brethren  is  great ,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if 
one  be  displaced,  all  comes  down :  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to 
the  combination  of  which,  nature,  fortune,  vertue,  happily  concur  ;  yet  this 
love  comes  short  of  it.  Dulce  et  decorum  pro patrid  mori :  ^  it  cannot  be 
expressed,  what  a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of  country  contains.  Amor 
laudis  etpatria  pro  stipendio  est.  The  Decii  did  se  devovire,  Horatii,  Curii, 
Scsevola,  R^ulus,  Codxus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  countries  peace  and 


good. 


*  Una  diet  Fabios  ad  bellom  miaent  omnea : 
Ad  bellum  mlaaoa  perdidit  una  diea. 


One  day  the  FabU  stonUy  warredp 
One  day  the  Fabil  were  destroyed. 


Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  neer  Battle  Abby,  in 
defence  of  their  country.  "  P.  ^milius  (1.  6.)  speaks  of  six  senators  of 
Calice,  that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die 
for  the  rest.  This  love  makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  his- 
toriographers, physicians,  &c.  or  at  least  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety, 
and  their  countries  benefit.  '^  Sanctum  nomen  amicitim,  sodorum  communio 
sacra:  friendship  is  an  holy  name,  and  a  sacred  communion  of  friends. 
^As  the  sun  is  in  the  firmament,  so  is  friendship  in  the  world,  a  most  divine 
and  heavenly  band.  As  nuptied  love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgement  of  ^Cornelius  Nepos),  before 
afiinity,  or  consanguinity ;  plus  in  amicitid  valet  similitudo  morum,  quam 
affinitas,  8^c,  the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  then  any  other  wreath  whatsoever. 
Take  this  away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true 
content,  out  of  the  world ;  *tis  the  neatest  tye,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest 
band,  and,  as  our  modem  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before 
the  rest. 


7  Hard  is  the  doubt,  and  difficult  to  deem. 
When  all  three  kinds  of  loTe  together  meet. 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  vith  power  extream. 
Whether  shall  weigh  the  ballance  down ;  to  wit. 
The  dear  afTectlon  unto  Itlndred  sweet. 
Or  raging  fire  of  love  to  women  kind. 
Or  1^  of  friends,  combin*d  by  vertues  meet : 
But  of  them  all,  the  band  of  vertuous  mind, 
Me  thinks,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 


For  natural  affection  soon  doth  ceaae« 
And  qtienched  is  with  Cupids  greater  flame ; 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 
And  them  with  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fome. 
For,  as  the  soul  doth  rule  the  earthly  mass. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame. 
So  love  of  soul  doth  lore  of  body  paas. 
No  less  then  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass. 


•  Ut  muBdttS  dnobus  polls  sustentatnr,  Ita  lex  Pei,  amora  Del  et  proximl ;  duobns  his  ftuidamentis  vind- 
tur;  nmehina  mundi  corruit,  si  una  de  polls  turbatur;  lex  peritdivtna,  si  una  ex  his.  *8.  et  9.  libro. 

PTer.  Aflelph.  4.  b.         i  De  amidt.    Caritaa  parenturo  dilui  nisi  detestablli  scelere  non  potest.  '  Fra- 

temitaa  lapidnm  fomicibus  simllllma,  casura,  nisi  se  invicem  sustentaret.    Seneca.  •  l>ii  immortales  t 

did  nonpotest  quantum  caritatls  nomen  iUud  habet.  -^Ovid.  Fsst.  "Anno  1347,  Jacob.  Mayer. 

Aonal.  FLand.  lib.  12.       .    « "rully.  .  *  Lifdanus,  Tqxart.    AmidtSa  u(  sol  in  mundo,  &c.  *  Vit. 

Pompon.  Attld.  J  Spencer,  Fairy  Queen,  lib.  A.  cant.  9.  staff.  1.3. 
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'A  faithful  friend  is  better  then  ^gold,  a  medicine  of  misery,  ''an  only  pos- 
session :  yet  this  love  of  friends,  nuptial,  heroical,  profitable,  pleasant,  honest, 
all  three  loves  put  •together,  are  little  worth,  if  they  proceed  not  from  a  true 
Christian  illuminated  soul,  if  it  be  not  done  in  or  dine  ad  Deum,  for  Gods  sake. 
Though  I  had  the  gift  of  prophesie,  spake  with  tongues  of  men  and  angels^ 
though  I  feed  the  poor  unth  ail  my  goods,  give  my  body  to  be  burned,  and 
have  not  this  love,  itprofiteth  me  nothing  (1  Cor,  13.  I,  3):  *Us  splendidum 
peccatum,  without  charity.  This  is  an  all  apprehending  love,  a  deifying  love, 
a  refined,  pure,  divine  love,  the  quintessence  of  all  love,  the  true  philosophers 
stone:  non  potest  enim,  (as  ^Austin  infers)  veraciter  amicus  esse  hominis, 
nisifuerit  ipsius  primitus  veritatis :  he  is  no  true  friend  that  loves  not  Gods 
truth.     And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  good  to  mortal 
men,  that  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glewsthem  together  in  perpetual  amity, 
and  firm  league,  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  then  fair 
and  foul  weather,  light  and  darkness,  sterility  and  plenty,  may  be  together. 
As  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  (I  say)  so  is  love  in  the  world ;  and  for  this 
cause  'tis  love  without  an  addition,  love,  Kar  e£o)^i/,  love  of  God,  and  love  of 
men.     ^The  love  of  God  begets  the  love  of  man;  and,  by  this  love  of  our 
neighbour,  the  love  of  Ood  is  nourished  and  increased.     By  this  happy  union 
of  love,  ^  all  well  governed  families  and  cities  are  combined,  the  heavens  an- 
nexed, and  divine  souls  complicated,  the  world  it  self  composed,  and  all  that 
is  in  it  conjoyned  in  God,  and  reduced  to  one,     ^  This  love  causeth  true  and 
absolute  vertues,  the  life,  spirit,  and  root  of  every  vertuous  action :  it  finish- 
eth  prosperity,  easeth  adversity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  incon- 
veniences, sustained  by  faith  and  hope,  which,  with  this  our  love,  make  an 
indissoluble  twist;  a  Gordian  knot,  an   eequilateral  triangle;  and  yet  the 
greatest  of  them  is  love,  (I  Cor.  13, 13)  ^  which  inflames  our  souls  with  a 
divine  heat,  and  being  so  inflamed,  purgeth,  and,  so  purged,  elevates  to  God, 
makes  an  attonement,  and  reconciles  us  unto  him,   ^  That  other  love  infects 
the  soul  of  man  ;  this  cieanseth  :   that  depresses ;  this  erears  :  that  causeth 
cares  and  troubles ;  this  quietness  of  mind :  this  informs^  that  deforms  our 
life :  that  leads  to  repentance,  this  to  heaven.     For,  if  once  we  be  truly 
link'tand  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  love  God  above  all,  our  neigh- 
bour as  our  self,  as  we  are   enjoyned  {Mark,  12.  31,  Mat.  19.  19),  perform 
those  duties  and  exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good  Christian. 
,i   This  love  suffereth  long  :  it  is  bountiful,  envieih  not,  boasteth  not  it  self;  is 
not  puffed  up :  it  deceiveth  not ;  it  seeketh  not  his  own  things,  is  not  provoked 
to  anger  ;  it  thinketh  not  evil ;  it  rejoyceth  not  in  iniquity',  but  in  ti*uth.    It 
suffereth  all  things,  believe th  all  things,  hopeth  all  things  (1  Cor.  13.  4,  5, 
6,7);    it  covereth  all  trespasses  (Prov.  10.  12),   a  multitude  of  sinnes 
(1  Pet.  4),  as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  that  washed  his 
feet,  many  sins  were  forgiven  her,  for  she  loved  much  (Luke,  7.  47) :  it 
will  defend  the  fatherless  and  thewiddow  (Isa.  1.  17),  will  seek  no  revenge, 
or  be  mindful  of  wrong,  (Levit.  19.  18),  will  bring  home  his  brothers  oxe  if 
he  go  astray,  as  it  is  commanded  (Deut.  22.  1),  unll  resist  evil,  give  to  him 
that  asketh,  and  not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse 
him,  love  his  enemies,  (Matthew  5),  bear  his  brothers  burthea,  (Galatians, 
6.  7).     He  that  so  loves,  will  be  hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities 
of  the  saints:  he  will,  if  it  be  possible,  have  peace  with  all  m&i,feed  his 
enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be  athirst,  give  him  drink:  he  will  perform 

*  Siracides.  *  Plutarch.    PreUosum  nomlsina.  ^  Xenophon.    Vena  Bmicns  pnesUutitalma 

poBsetsio.  '  Eplst.  62.  *  Grec.    Per  amorem  Dei,  proziml  gignitur ;  et  per  hunc  amorem  proximU 

^ei  nutritur.  *  Picolomineus,  grao.  7.  cap.  27.    Hoc  felicl  amoria  nodo  ligantur  ftunilice,  cMtatea,  &c. 

^Vens  abaolutaa  htec  parit  virtutes,  radix  omnium  virtuium,  mens  et  apiritua.  f  Dlvino  calore  anlmoa 

ncendit,  incenaoa  purgat,  purgatos  elcvat  ad  Deum,  Deum  placat,  bomlnem  Deo  condliat.  Bernard. 
lUe  in6rit,  hie  perfidt;  lUe  deprlmlt,  hie  elevat ;  hie  tranquillitatem,  iile  curaa  parltj  hlc  vltam  recte  iiu 
format,  iile  deformat,  &c. 
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those  seven  works  of  mercy;  he  will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower 
sort,  rejoyce  with  them  that  rejoyce^  weep  with  them  that  weep,  (Rom.  J  2)  : 
he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  be  courteous  and  tender  hearted,  for- 
giving others  for  Christs  sake,  as  God  forgave  him  (Eph.  4.  32) ;  he  will  be 
like  minded  (Phil.  2.  2),  of  one  judgement ;  be  humble,  meek,  long  suffering, 
(Colos.  3),  forbear,  forget,  and  forgive,  (12.  13.  23):  and  what  he  doth, 
shall  be  heartily  done  to  God,  and  not  to  men ;  be  pittiful  and  courteous, 
(1  Pet.  3),  seek  peace  and  follow  it.  He  will  love  his  brother,  not  in  word 
and  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth  (1  Joh.  3.  18):  and  he  that  loves  Ood, 
Christ  will  love  him  that  is  begotten  of  him  (1  Joh.  5.  1.  &c.)  Thus  should 
we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  a  true  touch  of  this  charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if 
we  would  perform  this  which  we  are  enioyned,  forget  and  forgive,  and  com- 
pose ourselves  to  those  christian  laws  of  love. 

<0  fciix  bominam  genus. 
Si  Testroa  animos  Axnorp 
Qno  ccelam  regitnr,  regat ! 

Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so  loving,  how  might 
we  triumph  over  the  divel,  and  have  another  heaven  upon  earth  1 

But  this  we  cannot  do ;  and,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  miseries^ 
discontent,  melancholy,  J  want  of  this  charity.  We  do  invicem  angariare, 
contemn,  insult,  vex,  torture,  molest,  and  hold  one  anothers  noses  to  the 
grindstone  hard,  provoke,  rail,  scofiPe,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse 
(liard-hcarted,  implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are)  to  satis- 
fie  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for  ^  toyes,  trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions, 
spend  our  selves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be  revenged  on  our  adversary, 
to  ruin  him  and  his.  'Tis  all  our  study,  practice  and  business,  how  to 
plot  mischief,  mine,  countermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  our  selves,  injure 
others,  hurt  all ;  as  if  we  were  born  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness and  bitterness,  with  such  rancor,  malice,  rage,  and  fury,  we  prosecute 
our  intended  designs,  that  neither  affinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear 
of  God  or  men,  can  contain  us :  no  satisfaction,  no  composition,  will  be  ac- 
cepted, no  offices  will  serve,  no  submission ;  though  he  shall,  upon  his  knees, 
as  Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in  Homer,  acknowledging  his  error,  yield  him- 
self with  tears  in  his  eys,  beg  his  pardon,  we  will  not  relent,  forgive,  or  forget, 
till  we  have  confounded  him  and  his,  made  dice  of  his  bones,  as  they  say,  see 
him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his  friends,  followers,  et  omne  invisum  genus,  rooted 
him  out,  and  all  his  posterity.  Monsters  of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves, 
*  tygers,  fiends,  incarnate  divels,  we  do  not  only  contend,  oppress,  and  ty- 
rannize our  selves,  but,  as  so  many  fire-brands,  we  set  on,  and  animate 
others :  our  whole  life  is  a  perpetual  combate,  a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a 
snarling  fit :  Eris  Dea  is  settled  m  our  tents,  "  Omnia  de  lite,  opposing  wit  to 
wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to  fortunes,  friends  to 
friends,  as  at  a  sea  fight,  we  turn  our  broad  sides,  or  two  milstones  with  con- 
tinual attrition,  we  fire  ourselves,  or  break  anothers  backs,  and  both  are 
ruined  and  consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches !  to  fat  and  inrich  our 
selves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it :  Quocungue  modo  rem :  how  many  thou- 
sands we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin  and  downfall  we  arise,  whom 
we  injure,  fatherless  children,  widdows,  common  societies,  to  satisfie  our 
own  private  lust.  Tliough  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  wealth  and  trea- 
sure, (pittiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest  degree) 
and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great  extremity,  and  now  ready  to 
be  starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail 
should  sweep  the  ground  still,  then  cover  his  buttocks  ;  rather  spend  it  idly, 
consume  it  with  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  ap- 

'  BoSthius,  lib.  2.  met.  8.       J  Deliquium  patitur  carltas :  odium  ^lu  loco  socqedit.    Basil.  1.  tier,  de  insUt. 
]non.       ^  Nodum  in  sdrpo  quierentes.        '  Hircannque  adin6runt  ubera  tigrea.       ■  Heraclitus. 
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parel,  ingurgitate,  or  let  it  be  lost,  tlien  he  should  have  part  of  it;  °  rather 
take  from  him  that  little  which  he  hath,  then  reUeve  him. 

Like  the  dog  in  the  manger,  we  neither  use  it  our  selves,  let  others  make 
use  of,  or  enjoy  it ;  part  with  nothing  while  we  live,  and,  for  want  of  dtsposing 
our  houshold,  and  setting  things  in  order,  set  all  the  world  together  by  the 
ears  after  our  death.  Poor  Lazarus  lies  howUng  at  his  gates  for  a  few  crums ; 
he  only  seeks  chippings,  offals ;  let  him  roar  and  howl,  famish,  and  eat  his 
own  flesh ;  he  respects  him  not.  A  poor  decayed  kinsman  of  his  sets  upon 
him  by  the  way  in  all  his  jollity,  and  runs  beggine  bareheaded  by  him,  con- 
juring by  those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alhance,  consanguinity,  &c« 
unkle,  cosen,  brother,  &ther, 

Per  ego  has  lacrymas,  deztrunqne  tomip  te. 

Si  qoidquam  de  te  memi,  ftilt  mit  tibi  quidquam 
Dulce  meam,  miserere  mel. 

Shew  some  pitty ,  for  Christs  sake ;  pitty  a  sick  man,  an  old  man,  &c.  be  cares 
not,  ride  on :  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  Umbs,  goods,  plead  suretiship, 
or  shipwrack,  fires,  common  calamities,  shew  thy  wants  and  imperfections, 

Etal  per  nnctum  Juratiu  dicat  Osirim, 
Credlte,  oon  ludo :  cmdeles,  tollite  claudam : 

Swear,  protest,  take  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness, — quare  peregrinum ; 
thou  art  a  counterfeit  crank,  a  cheater ;  he  is  not  touched  with  it :  pauper 
ubiquejacet ;  ride  on,  he  takes  no  notice  of  it.  Put  up  a  supplication  to  him 
in  the  name  of  a  thousand  orphans,  an  hospital,  a  spittle,  a  prison ;  as  he 
goes  by,  they  cry  out  to  him  for  ayd ;  ride  on ;  surdo  narras ;  he  cares  not ; 
let  them  eat  stones,  devour  themselves  with  vermine,  rot  in  their  own  dung ; 
he  cares  not.  Shew  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  bridge,  a  school,  a  fortification, 
&c.  or  some  public  work ;  ride  on ;  good  your  worship,  your  honour,  for  Grods 
sake,  your  countries  sake ;  ride  on.  But  shew  him  a  role  wherein  his  name 
shall  be  registred  in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  posterity,  his  arms 
set  up,  wiUi  hb  devises  to  be  seen,  then  perad venture  he  will  stay  and  contri- 
bute :  or  if  thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do,  with  satisfactory  and 
meritorious  works,  or  perswade  him  by  this  means  he  shall  save  his  soul 
out  of  hell,  and  free  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all 
likelihood  he  will  listen  and  stay ;  or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  neer  kins- 
man, heir,  he  cares  for  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otherwise  how  or  where  to 
bestow  his  possessions  (for  carry  them  with  him  he  cannot)  it  may  be  then  he 
will  build  some  school  or  hospitall  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to 
pious  uses  after  his  death.  For  I  dare  boldly  say,  vain  glory,  that  opinion 
of  merit,  and  this  enforced  necessity,  when  they  know  not  otherwise  how  to 
leave,  or  what  better  to  do  with  them,  is  the  main  cause  of  most  of  our  good 
works.  I  will  not  urge  this  to  derogate  from  any  mans  charitable  devotion, 
or  bounty  in  this  kinde,  to  censure  any  good  work ;  no  doubt  there  be 
many  sanctified,  heroical,  and  worthy  minded  men,  that  in  true  zeal,  and  for 
vertues  sake  (divine  spirits)  that  out  of  commiseration  and  pitty,  extend  their 
liberality,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  do  good  to  all  men,  cloath  tlie  naked, 
feed  the  hungry,  comfort  the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive 
injuries,  as  true  charity  requires  :  yet  most  part  there  is  simnlatum  quid,  a 
deal  of  hypocrisie  in  this  kinde,  much  default  and  defect.  °  Cosmus  Medices, 
that  rich  citizen  of  Florence,  ingenuously  confessed  to  a  neer  friend  of  his, 
that  would  know  of  him  why  he  built  so  many  publike  and  magnificent  pa- 
laces, and  bestowed  so  liberally  on  scholars,  not  that  he  loved  learning  more 
then  others,  but  to  ^eternize  his  own  name,  to  be  immortall  by  the  benefit 
of  scholars ;  for,  when  his  friends  were  dead,  walls  decayed,  and  all  in- 

■SI  In  gebeiuuun  abit  paupercin  qui  non  alat,  quid  de  eo  fiet  qnl  pauperem  dcoudat?     Auatln. 
"Joviua,  fuA  t^tiM.  P  Immortalitatem,  benefido  Utenutim  Immortall,  ffIoriofl&  quIUlam  cupldltate 

concnplyit.     Quod  dvca  quibus  benefedaset  peritari,  moeuia  mitura,  etol  regto  aumptu   wllftrafa, 
non  llbri. 
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scriptions  gone^  books  would  remain  to  the  worlds  end.  The  lanthorn  in 
^  Athens  was  built  by  Xenocles,  the  theater  by  Pericles,  the  famous  port  Py- 
rseeus  by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pantheon  by  Callicra- 
tidas ;  but  these  brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined  long  since, 
their  builders  names  alone  flourish  by  mediation  of  writers.  And,  as  '  he  said  of 
that  Marian  oke,  now  cut  down  and  dead,  nullius  agricola  manu  culta  stirps 
tarn  diutuma,  quam  qucB  poetcB  versu  seminari  potest^  no  plant  can  grow  so 
long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  sata,  set  and  manured  by  those  ever-living  wits. 
*  Allon  Backuth,  that  weeping  oke,  under  which  Deborah,  Rebecchaes  nurse 
died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory  of  such  everlasting  monu- 
ments. Vainglory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was  the  cause  efficient,  and 
to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  &me,  Cosmus  sole  intent,  so  to  do  good,  that  all 
the  world  might  take  notice  of  it.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  charity  of  our 
times,  such  our  benefactors,  Meecenates  and  patrons.  Shew  me,  amongst  so 
many  myriads,  a  truly  devout,  a  right,  honest,  upright,  meek,  humble,  a  pa- 
tient, innocuous,  innocent,  a  mercifull,  a  loving,  a  charitable  man  I 

t  Probua  quls 
Nbbiscnm  yirit? 

Shew  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua !     Die  mihiy  Musa,  virum shew  a  vertu- 

ous  woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neighbour,  a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient 
child,  a  true  friend,  &c.  Crows  in  Africk  are  not  so  scant.  He  that  shall 
Examine  this  ^iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  et  jam  terras 
Astrma  reliquit^  Justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  Vertue  expelled, 

■     ■        '  Jnstltiae  aoror, 

Inooimpta  Fides,  Dudaque  Veritas,— 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  Divel  is  loose,  and  see  one  man 
vilify  and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  lie  were  an  innocent,  or  a  block, 
oppress,  tyrannise,  prey  upon,  toiture  him,  vex,  gaule,  torment  and  crucify 
him,  starve  him,  where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall  see  men  ^  swear  and 
forswear,  lye  and  bear  false  witness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice 
others,  hazard  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their 
enemies,  men  so  unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnaturall  in  malice,  such  bloody 
designements,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  &c,  may  well  aske 
where  is  charity  ?  He  that  shall  observe  so  many  law-suits,  such  endless 
contentions,  such  plotting,  undermbing,  so  much  mony  spent  with  such 
eagerness  and  fury,  every  man  for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  Divel  for  all : 
so  many  distressed  souls,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many  factions, 
conspiracies,  seditions,  oppressions,  abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  re- 
pining, discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy,  so  many  brawles,  quarrels, 
monomachies,  &c,  may  well  require  what  is  become  of  charity  ?  when  we 
see  and  read  of  such  cruell  wars,  tumults,  uproares,  bloudy  battels,  so  many 
^  men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &c.  (for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all 
our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bowes,  and  gunns?)  so  many  murders  and 
massacres,  &c.  where  is  charity?  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God, 
churchmen,  professed  divines,  ho]y  men,  ^  to  make  the  trumpet  of  the 
Gospel  the  trumpet  of  war^  a  company  of  hell-born  Jesuits,  and  fiery- 
spirited  friers, y*acem  praferre  to  all  seditions;  as  so  many  firebrands  set  all 
the  world  by  the  ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentious  and  rayling  books, 
whole  ages  spent  in  writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  virulency 
and  bitterness,  Bion€Bis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro),  and  by  their  bloody  in- 
quisitions, that  in  thirty  years.  Bale  saith,  consumed  39  princes,  148  earls, 

1  Plutarch.  Pericle.  ' Talliua,  lib.  1.  de  legibus.  •  Gen.  35.  8.  * Hor.  •Durum  genus 

snmus.  *Tull.  pro  Rose.  Mentiri  vis  cau88&  meA  ?  ego  vero  cupide  et  libenter  mentiar  tuA  caussA ;  et 
si  qnando  me  ViB  pejeraret  ut  paullulum  tu  compendil  fadas,  paratum  fore  scito.  *  Gallienus,  in  Treb. 


Poilio,  lacera,  occide,  meA  mente  irascere.    Rabie  jccur  incendente  feruotur  Prseclpitcs.    Vopiscus,  of 

iDguinis,  quantum  quia  yini  potavit.  ■  Evaogelli  tubam  oel " 

In  pulpitis  pacem,  in  coUoqmis  bellum  suadent. 


Aurelian.    Tantum  flidit  sanguinis,  quantum  quia  vini  potavit.  ■  Evangeili  tubam  belli  tubam  faciunt ; 
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235   barons,   14755  commons;   worse  then  those  ten   persecutions,  may 
justly  doubt  where  is  charity?     Obsecro  vos,  guales  hi  demum  Christianif 
Are  these  Christians?     I  beseech  you  tell  me.     He  that  shall  observe  and 
see  these  things,  may  say  to  them  as  Cato  to  Ceesar,  credo,  gute  de  inferis 
dicuntur,  falsa  existimas  ;  sure  I  think  thou  art  of  opinion  there  is  neither 
heaven  nor  hell.     Let  them  pretend  religion,  zeal,  make  what  shewes  they 
will,  give  almes,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons;  if  we  may  guess  at  the 
tree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  then  hypocrites,  epicures,  aUieists ;  with 
the  ^fool,  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God.     Tis  no  marvel  then, 
if  being  so  uncharitable,  hard-hearted  as  we  are,  we  have  so  frequent  and 
so  many  discontents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pangs,  mutuall  dis- 
cords, all  in  a  combustion,  often  complaints,  so  common  grievances,  generall 
mischiefes,  si  tantte  in  terris  tragoedits,  quibus  labefactatur  et  tnisere  lace- 
ratHr  humanum  genus,  so  many  pestilences,  wars,  uproares,  losses,  deluges, 
fires,  inundations,  Gods  vengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  not 
upon  us,  since  we  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  so  respectless  of 
God  and  our  neighbours,  and  by  our  crying  sinnes  pull  these  miseries  upon 
our  own  heads.     Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be  feared,  which  'Joseph  us  once 
said  of  his  countrymen  Jewes,  If  the  Romans  had  not  come  when  they  did^ 
to  sack  their  city,  surely  it  had  been  swallowed  up  with  some  earthquake^ 
deluge,  or  fired  from  heaven,  as  Sodome  and  Oomorrah :  their  desperate 
malice,  wickedness  and  peevishness  was  such,     Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  we 
continue  these  wretched  waies,  we  may  look  for  the  like  heavy  visitations 
to  come  upon  us.     If  we  had  any  sense  or  feeling  of  these  things,  surely 
we  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in  such  irregular  courses,  practise  all  manner 
of  impieties;    our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  averse  from  God.      If 
a  man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  and  full  career  of  such 
prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how   displeasing  they  are  in   Gods 
sight,  how  noxious  to  himself,  as  Salomon  told  Joab  (1  King.  2);  the  Lord 
shall  bring  this  bloud  upon  their  heads  (Prov.  1.  27);  sudden  desolation 
and  destruction  shall  come^  like  a   whirlwinde,  upon   them:    affliction, 
anguish,  the  reward  of  his  hand  shall  be  given  him  (Isa.  3.  11,  &c.)  :  they 
shall  fall  into  the  pit  they  have  digged  for  others :  and  when  they  are 
scraping,  tyrannizing,  getting,  wallowing  in  their  wealth, — this  night,  Ofool, 
I  unll  take  away  thy  soul — what  a  severe  account  they  must  make ;  and 
how  *  gratious  on  the  other  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  Gods  eys ;  haurit  slbi 
gratiam :  (Matth.  5.  7.)  blessed  are  the  mercifull ;  for  they  shall  obtain 
mercy :  he  that  lendeth  to  the  poor,  gives  to  God;  and  how  it  shall  be 
restored  to  them  again ;  how,  by  their  patience  and  long  suffering,  they 
shall  heap  coals  on  their  enemies  heads  (Rom.  12);  and  he  that  followeth 
after  righteousness  and  mercy,   shall  finde   righteousness  and  glory  ; — 
surely  they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their  unnaturall,  inordinate 
affections,  agree  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from  doing  evill,  amend  their 
lives,  and  learn  to  do  well.     Behold,  hou^  comely  and  good  a  thing  it  is  for 
brethren  to  live  together  in  ^  union :  it  is  like  the  pretious  ointment,  Sfc. 
How  odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other !  ^  Miseri  quid  luctatiunculis 
hisce  volumus  ?  ecce  mors  supra  caput  est,  et  supremum  illud  tribunal^ 
ubi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra  examinanda  sunt,     Sapiamus  !     Why  do  we 
contend  and  vex  one  another?  behold,  death  is  over  our  heads;  and  we 
must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all  our  uncharitable  words  and  actions  : 
think  upon  it ;  and  be  wise ! 

7  PBal.  14. 1 .  ■  De  bello  Judaico,  lib.  6.  c.  16.  Puto,  bI  Romani  contra  nos  venire  tardfissent,  aut  hiaUi 
temp  devorandam  fUisse  dvitatem.  aut  dihivln  perituram,  aut  fulmina,  ut  Sodotna,  cuiy  Incendlo  pamniramp 
ob  desperatnm  popull,  he.  *  Bencfiicit  aulmn  suas  vir  mlaericors.  ^  ConcordlA  magna  res  crescunt ; 
dlacorol  A  mazimas  diUbuntur.       *  Upaiua. 
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SECT.  II.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Heroicall  love  causing  melancholy.     His  Pedegree^ 

Power ^  and  Extent. 

In  the  precedent  section,  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant 
objects,  of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that 
causeth  heroicall  or  love-melancholy,  and  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest, 
and  properly  called  love.  The  part  affected  in  men  is  the  liver,  and  therefore 
called  heroicall,  because  commonly  gallants,  noblemen,  and  the  most  generous 
spin'ts  are  possessed  with  it.  His  power  and  extent  is  very  large ;  ^  and,  in 
that  twofold  division  of  love,  ^iXeli^  and  cp^v,  ^  those  two  Veneres  which  Plato 
and  some  others  make  mention  of,  it  is  most  eminent,  and  Kar  k^oyfivy  called 
Venus,  as  I  have  said,  or  Love  it  self.  Which  although  it  be  denominated 
from  men,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shews  it  self  in 
vegetall  and  sensible  creatures,  those  incorporeall  substances  (as  shall  be 
specified),  and  hath  a  large  dominion  of  soveraignty  over  them.  His  pede- 
gree  is  very  ancient,  derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  ^  Pheedrus 
contends,  and  his  >  parentage  of  such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  finde 
It  out.  Hesiod  makes  ^  Terra  and  Chaos  to  be  Loves  parents,  before  the  Gods 
were  born  :  Ante  Deos  omnes  primum  generavit  Amorem, 

Some  think  it  is  the  self  same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from  heaven. 
Plutarch  {amator,  libello,)  will  have  love  to  be  the  son  of  Iris  and  Favonius ; 
but  Socrates,  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak  of  love,  (of  which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magniloquus  Agatho^ 
that  chanter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a  poeticall  strain,  telleth 
this  tale — When  Venus  was  born,  all  the  Gods  were  invited  to  «a  banquet, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  *  Porus,  the  God  of  bounty  and  wealth.  Penia, 
or  Poverty  came  a  begging  to  the  door;  Porus,  well  whitled  with  nectar, 
(for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  dates)  walking  in  Jupiters  garden,  in  a 
bowre  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom  was 
bom  Love ;  and,  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus  birth  day,  Venus  still 
attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  J  Ficinus.  Another  tale  is  there 
borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes — ^  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had 
four  armes  and  four  feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  they  compared  them- 
selves with  the  gods,  were  parted  into  halfes;  and  now  peradventure  by 
love  they  hope  to  be  united  again,  and  made  one.  Otherwise  thus, — 
*  Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them  aske  what  they  would,  and  they 
should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer,  O  Vulcane,  faher  Deomm,  SfC, 
0  Vulcan,  the  Gods  great  smith,  we  beseech  thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy 
fomace,  and  of  two  make  us  one  ;  which  he  presently  did ;  and  ever  since 
true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be  united.  Many  such  tales 
you  will  finde  in  Leon  Hebrseus,  dial,  3.  and  their  morall  to  them.  Tlie 
reason  why  Love  was  still  painted  yong,  (as  Phomutus  ^  and  others  will) 
°  is  because  yong  men  are  most  apt  to  love :  soft,  fair,  and  fat,  because 
such  folks  are  soonest  taken  :  naked,  because  all  true  affection  is  simple  and 
open:  he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  to  delights:  hath  a  quiver, 
to  shew  his  power,  none  can  escape : '  is  blinde,  because  he  sees  not  where 
he  strikes,  whom  he  hits,  Sfc.     His  power  and  soverainty  is  expressed  by 

*  Memb.  1.  Sobs.  2.  *  Amor  et  amicltia.  'Phiedrns,  orat.  la  Isodem  Amoris,  Platonig  con* 

▼irio.  f  Vide  Boccaa.  de  Geneal.  Deorum.  ^  See  the  morydl  in  Plut.  of  that  fiction.  >  Af- 

fluentin  Dens.  J  Cap.  7.  Comment.  In  Plat,  convivlum.  ^  See  more  in  Valedus,  lib.  8  cont. 

med.  et  cont.  18.  '  Vives.  8.  de  animft.    Oramus  te  ut  tuia  aitibua  et  caminiB  nos  refingaa,  et  ez 

duobua  unun  focias  j  quod  et  fecit,  et  exinde  amatoret  nnum  sunt,  et  unum  esae  petunt.  ■  See  more 

in  Natalia  Comea,  Imagin.  Deorum,  Philoatratoa  de  Imaglnlbua,  liUua  Olraldoa,  Syntag.  de  Diia,  Phor- 
nutua,  &c.  *JuTenla  pingitnr,  quod,  amore  pleramqoe  juTenea  capiunturj  iric  et  moUia,  for- 

moaua,  nudoa,  quod  aimplex  et  apeitua  hie  affectoij  rtoet,  quM  oblectamentom  pne  ae  ferat  j  cam  pha- 
retrii,  &c. 
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**the  poets,  in  that  he  is  held  to  be  a  God,  and  a  great  commanding 
God,  above  Jupiter  himself:  Magnus  Damon,  as  Plato  calls  him,  the 
strongest  and  merriest  of  all  the  gods  according  to  Alcinous  and  p  Athensetts. 
Amor  virorum  rex  et  Dium,  as  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods,  and  governor  of 
men ;  for  we  must  all  do  homage  to  him,  keep  an  holy  day  for  his  deity, 
adore  in  his  temples,  worship  his  image,  (numen  enim  hoc  nan  est  nudum- 
nomen)  and  sacrifice  to  his  altar,  that  conquers  all,  ^  and  rules  all : 

'Mallcm  cam  leone,  cerro,  et  apro  iEtolioo, 
Cam  AnUeo  et  StymphalicLi  avilmt  luctaii. 
Qaam  cum  Amore 

I  had  rather  contend  with  bulls,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  then  with  Love ;  he 
is  so  powerfully  enforceth  all  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  domineers  over  all,  and 
can  make  mad  and  sober  whom  he  list ;  insomuch  that  Ceecilius,  in  TuUies 
Tusculanes,  holds  him  to  be  no  better  then  a  fool  or  an  idiot,  that  doth  not 
acknowledge  Love  to  be  a  great  god. 

■  Cui  in  mana  lit  qnem  esie  dementem  Tellt, 
Quern  tapeKy  qaem  In  morbum  Ix^d,  ftc. 

that  can  make  sick  and  cure  whom  he  list.  Homer  and  Stesichorus  were  both 
made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  '  Leon  Hebrseus,  for  spesLking  i^ainst  his  god- 
head :  and  though  Aristophanes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  "  scomefully 
rejected  from  the  councell  of  the  gods,  had  his  wings  clipped  besides,  that  he 
might  come  no  more  amongst  them,  and,  to  his  farther  disgrace,  banished 
heaven  for  ever,  and  confin^  to  dwell  on  earth,  yet  he  is  of  that  ^  power, 
majesty,  onmipotency,  and  dominion,  that  no  creature  can  withstand  him, 

*  Imperat  Cupldo  etlam  Dils  pro  art>ltriO| 
Et  Ipsttm  arcere  ne  annlpotem  potest  Japlter. 

He  is  more  then  quarter  master  with  the  gods, 

•  tenet 

Tbetide  mqpor,  ombnu  JEaco,  ccelum  Jove : 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession,  as  dominion.  Jupiter  himself  was  turned 
into  a  satyre,  shepheard,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  showre,  and  what  not,  for 
love;  tliat,  as  'Lucians  Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  ludus  Amoris  tu 
esy  thou  art  Cupids  wherlegigg :  how  did  he  insult  over  all  the  other  gods, 
Mars,  Neptune,  Pan,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest !  ^  Lucian  brings  io 
Jupiter  complaining  of  Cupid,  that  he  could  not  be  quiet  for  him ;  and  the 
Moon  lamenting  mat  she  was  so  impotently  besotted  on  Endymion;  even 
Venus  her  self  confessing  as  much,  how  rudely  and  in  what  sort  her  own  son 
Cupid  had  used  her,  being  his  '  mother,  now  drawing  her  to  mount  Ida,  for 
the  love  of  that  Trojan  AnchiseSj  now  to  Libanusfor  that  Assyrian  youtlis 
sahe.  And,  although  she  threatned  to  break  his  bow  and  arrowesy  to  clip 
his  wings,  *and  whipped  him  besides  on  the  bare  buttocks  with  her  pantophle, 
yet  all  would  not  serve ;  he  was  too  headstrong  and  unruly.  That  monster 
conquering  Hercules  was  tamed  by  him : 

Quem  non  mille  fene,  quern  non  StheneleTua  hostia,   I  Whom  neither  beasts  nor  enemies  oould  tame. 
Nee  potult  Juno  vincere,  Ticit  Amor.  |  Nor  Junos  might  subdue.  Love  quell'd  the  same. 

Your  bravest  souldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated  with  it,  **  ubi 
muliebribus,  blanditiis  permittunt  se,  et  inquinantur  amplexibus.  Apollo, 
that  took  upon  him  to  cure  all  diseases,  ^  could  not  help  himself  of  this ;  and 
therefore  **  Socrates  calls  Love  a  tyrant,  and  brings  him  triumphing  in  a 
chariot,  whom  Petrarche  imitates  in  his  triumph  of  Love,  and  Fracastorius 
in  an  elegant  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid  riding.  Mars  and  Apollo  follow- 
ing his  chariot,  Psyche  weeping,  &c. 

•A  petty  Pope,  daves  habet  snperoram  et  Inferorom,  as  Orpheus,  &c.        9  Ub.  IS.  oq).  5.    DIpnosoph. 
4  Regnat,  et  In  superos  jus  habet  lUe  Deos.  Orld.  '  Plautus.         •Selden.  proleg.  8.  cap.  de  DHs  Syris. 

t  Dm,  S.  «  A  concUlo  Deorum  rcjectus,  et,  ad  majorem  ejus  Ignomlniam,  &c.  '  Fnlmine  concltatlor. 
V  Sophocles.  >^Tom.  4.  '  Dial.  Deonim,  torn.  8.  ■Qulppematremlpslns  quibus  modis  me 

aAdt,  nunc  in  Idam  adigens  Anchisn  canssA,  &c.  •  Jampridem  et  plagas  IpsI  in  nates  incussl  sandalio. 
^  AltopUua,  fol.  79.  *  NuUla  amor  est  medlcaUUs  hcrbia.  <  natarch.  In  Amatorio.    Dictator  qno 

creato  cessant  reliqol  maglstratus. 
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In  yegetall  creatures  what  aoveraignty  Love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proofs 
and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  palm  trees,  which  are  both 
he  and  she,  and  express  not  a  sympathy  but  a  love  passion,  as  by  many  obser- 
vations hath  been  confirmed. 

*  l^yunt  in  Venerem  frondes,  timnlsque  Tidsslm       I       Fcedera,  popoleo  siuplrat  popnlus  ictn, 
FeJlx  artxir  amat,  nutant  et  mutua  patmae  |       Et  plaiano  platanuai  alnoque  aaalbilat  alnui. 

Constantine  de  Agric.  lib,  10.  cap,  4.  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentius 
his  Georgicks,  of  a  palm  tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  ^and  would  not  be 
comforted  untill  such  time  her  love  applied  himself  unto  her :  you  might  see 
the  two  trees  bend,  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to  em- 
brace and  kiss  each  other :  they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutuall  love. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  lib.  24.  reports  that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fall 
in  love  if  they  grow  in  sight ;  and  when  the  winde  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they 
are  marvelously  affected.  Philostratus  in  ImaginibuSy  observes  as  much,  and 
Galen  lib,  6.  de  locis  affectis^  cap.  5.  they  will  be  sick  for  love,  ready  to  dye 
and  pine  away ;  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith  <  Constantine,  stroke 
many  palms  that  grow  together  ^  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that  is  ena* 
mouredf  they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other :  or  tying  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both  flourish 
aud  prosper  a  great  deal  better :  ^  which  are  enamoured,  they  can  perceive  by 
the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.  If  any  man  think  this 
which  I  say,  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm  trees  in  Italy, 
the  male  growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus 
Pontanusin  an  excellent  poem,  sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus  junior,  king  of  Na- 
ples, his  secretary  of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher),  which  were  barren,  and 
so  continued  a  long  time,  till  they  came  to  see  one  another  growing  up  higher,, 
though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyphicks,  and  Melchior 
Guilandinus,  Memb.  3.  tract,  de  papyro,  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a 
truth.  See  more  in  Salmuth,  Comment,  in  Pancirol.  de  Nova  repert.  Tit,  1. 
de  novo  orbe,  Mizaldus,  Arcanorum  lib.  2.  Sands  Voyages,  lib,  2,fol.  103.  j*c. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetalls,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how 
much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them? 

'  Omne  adeo  gemu  in  terris  homlnumque  fenuiunque> 
Et  genua  asqnoreum,  pecudes,  pictnqae  ToLucrea 
Innuiaaignestquaraimt:  amor  omnibua  idem. 


All  kinde  of  creatoMa  in  Uie  earth, 
And  flahea  of  the  wa. 

And  painted  btrda  do  rage  alike; 
Tma  loTe  bean  equal  away. 

J  Hie  Deua  et  terraa  et  maria  alta  domat. 


Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts 

are  carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the  rest, furor  est 

insignis  equarum.  ^  Cupid,  in  Lucian,  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their 
backs,  hold  them  by  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  they 
would  fawn  upon  him  with  their  tails.  Bulls,  bears  and  boars  are  so  furious 
in  this  kinde,  they  kill  one  another:  but  especially  cocks,  Mions,  and  harts, 
which  are  so  fierce,  that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  off,  saith  "^  Tur- 
bervile,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compell  them  to  abandon  the  rut, 
that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places ;  and  when  one  hath  driven 
his  corrivall  away,  he  raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  ayr,  and  looks  aloft,  as 
though  he  gave  thanks  to  nature,  which  affords  him  such  great  delight. 
How  birds  are  affected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle;  he  will  have 

*  Clandian.  deacrlp.  Tenet,  aulae.  'Neque  priua  in  ila  deaidertum  ceaaat  dum  d^ectua  conaoletur ; 

Tldere  enlm  eat  ipaam  arborem  incanratanip  ultro  runia  ab  atrlsqoe  Tidaaim  ad  oacnlam  ezporrectia.    If  a- 
nifeata  dant  mntoi  deaiderii  aigna.  ilfnltaa  palmaa  contingena  qvm  aimul  craacont,  nuvuaque  ad 

amantcm  regredieua,  eamqne  aoanu  attingena,  quaal  oaculum  mutao  mioiatrare  vldetur,  et  expediti  concu- 
bitfis  gratiam  ftdt.  ^  Qnam  vero  ipaa  deaideret,  affectu  ramonun  aignificat,  et  ad  Ulam  reapidt  j  aman- 

tur,  &c.  ■  Virg.  3.  Georg.  J  ProperUna.  ^  Dial.  Deorum.     Confide,  mater,  leonibua  Ipala 

iamiliaria  Jam  factua  aum,  et  uepe  eonaceiuii  eonun  terga  et  apprehendi  Jubaa ;  equorum  more  inaidena  eoa 
agito,  et  ilU  mibl  candia  adblandluntur.  >  Leonea  pne  amoi*  fbnmt.    PUn.  1. 8.  c.  16.    Ariat.  1. 6.  hiat. 

animal.  ■  Cap.  17.  of  hla  book  of  hunting. 
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them,  to  sing  ob  futuram  veneremy  for  joy,  or  in  hope,  of  their  venery  which  is 
to  come. 

*  ASriae  prlxnum  Tolncres  te,  DiTa»  tuumque 
Significant  initum,  perculace  conla  tu&  vi. 

Fishes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,  if  ^Gomesius's  authority  may  be  ta- 
ken, and  are  rampant  too,  some  of  them :  Peter  GeUius,  lib.  10.  de  hist.  animaL 
tells  wonders  of  a  triton  in  Epinis :  there  was  a  well  not  far  from  the  shore, 
where  the  country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  Ptritons,  stupri  caussd  would 
set  upon  them,  and  carry  them  to  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if  they  would 
not  yeeld  ;  so  love  tyrannizeth  in  dumb  creatures.  Yet  this  is  naturall,  for  one 
beast  to  dote  upon  another  of  the  same  kinde :  but  what  strange  fury  is  that, 
when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man?  Saxo  Grammaticus  lib.  10.  Dav.  hist. 
hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her  in  his  den  a  long  time,  and 
begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loynes  proceeded  many  northern  kings :  this  is 
the  original!,  belike,  of  that  common  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson :  ^lian,  PUny, 
Peter  GeUius  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in  Lucadia  loved  a  maid, 
and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  ^  A  dolphin  loved  a  boy  called  Hernias, 
and  when  he  diedy  thejish  came  upon  land,  and  so  perished.  The  like  addes 
Gellius  lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  of  Appion,  ^gypt.  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  at  PuteoH 
loved  a  child,  would  come  often  to  him,  let  him  get  on  his  back,  and  carry 
him  about, '  and  when  by  sickness  the  child  was  taken  away,  the  dolphin  died. 
'  Every  book  is  full  (saith  Busbequius,  the  emperors  orator  with  the  grand 
senior,  not  long  since,  ep.  3.  legal,  Turc.)  and  yields  such  instances,  to  believe 
which  I  was  cUwaies afraid, least  [should be  thought  to  give  credit  tofables^ 
untill  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  had  from  Assyria,  so  affected  towards  one  of  my 
men,  that  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  he  was  in  love  with  him.  When  my 
man  was  present,  the  beast  would  use  many  notable  entisements,  and  pleasant 
motions,  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  back,  and  look  after  him  when  he 
was  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  but  most  jocund  when  he  returned:  and 
when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed  his  love  with  continuall  sick- 
ness, and  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  daies,  died.  Such  another  story 
he  hath,  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a  Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any 
way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noise  that  he 
might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  dore,  *and  when  he  took  his  Iqst  farewell, 
famished  herself.   Such  pretty  prankes  can  love  play  with  birds,  fishes,  beasts : 

(■Coelestls  ctheris,  ponti,  term  clavei  habet  Venus, 
Solaque  istorum  omnium  Imperium  obtinet :) 

and  if  all  be  certain,  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and 
divells  of  hell  themselves,  who  are  as  much  inamored  and  dote  (if  I  may  use 
that  word)  as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true, 
that  are  written  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymphes,  lascivious  faunes,  satyrs, 
and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  divels ;  those  lascivious  telchines,  of  whom 
the  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables ;  or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  daies, 
and  company  of  witches  and  divels,  there  is  some  probability  for  it.  I  know 
that  Biarmannus,  Wierus  lib.  3.  cap.  19.  et  24.  and  some  others,  stoutly  deny 
it,  that  the  divel  hath  any  camall  copulation  with  women ;  that  the  divel  takes 
no  pleasure  in  such  facts;  they  be  meer  phantasies,  all  such  relations  of  in- 
cubi,  succubi,  lyes  and  tales;  but  Austin,  lib.  15.  de  civit.  Dei  doth  acknow- 
ledge it:  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues,  &c. 
^Zanchius  cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.     Dandinus  in  Arist.  de  Animd, 

■  LucreUnt.  •  De  sate  lib.  1.  c.  21.    Pisoea  ob  amorem  marceacnnt,  pallMCunt,  &c.  v  Hanri- 

endee  aquse  caiiM&  Tenlentes,  ex  Inaldiia  k  tiitone  comprehenney  &c.  «  Plfn.  1. 10.  c.  5.  Qonmque 

oborti  tempeatate  periisset  Hernias,  In  sicco  piacls  exsptraTit.  '  Postquam  puer  morbo  abiit,  et  Ipse 

delphinns  periit.  ■  Plenl  sunt  iibri  qulbua  fens  In  homines  inflammatae  ftierunt,  in  qulbus  ego  qui- 

dem  semper  assensnm  sustinui,  Teritus  ne  fabulosa  cred««m ;  donee  vidi  lyncem  quem  habui  ab  AinpU. 
sic  affisctnm  erga  unum  de  meis  faominibus,  &c.  *  Desiderlum  suum  testatus  post  inediam  aliouot 

dierum  interilt.  ■  Orpheus  bymno  Ven.  *  Qui  hnc  in  atne  bilis  ant  imaginatlonis  vim  referve 

couati  sunt,  nihil  fkdunt.  ** 
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lib.  2.  Text.  29.  com.  ^0.  Bodin,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  Parapelsus  (a  great 
champion  of  this  tenet  amongst  the  rest),  which  give  sundry  peculiar  in- 
stances, by  many  testimonies,  proofs  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector 
Boethius  in  his  Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which 
Cardan  confirmes  out  of  him,  lib,  16.  cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had  familiar 
company  many  years  with  them,  and  that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women. 
Philostratus,  in  his  fourth  book  de  vitd  Apolloniif  hath  a  memorable  instance 
in  this  kinde,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man 
25  years  of  age,  that  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a 
phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
carried  him  home  to  her  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she 
was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  '^ke  should  hear 
her  sing  and  play,  and  drink  such  wine  as  never  any  drank,  and  no  man 
should  molest  him;  but  she  being  fair  and  lovely,  would  live  and  die  with 
him,  (hat  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold.  The  young  man,  a  philosopher, 
otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this 
of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her, 
to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apollonius ;  who,  by  some 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia;  and  that  all  her 
furniture  was  like  Tantalus  gold,  described  by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  meer 
illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  Apollonius  to 
be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and 
all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant :  ^many  thousands  took  notice  of  this 
fact,  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece.  Sabine,  in  his  conmient  on 
the  10th  of  Ovids  Metamorphosis,  at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Bavaria,  that,  for  many  months  together,  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear 
wife  ;  at  length  the  divel  in  her  habit  came  and  comforted  him ;  and  told  him, 
because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she  would  come  and  live  with  him 
again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new  married,  never  swear  and  blaspheme 
as  he  used  formerly  to  do;  for  if  he  did,  she  would  be  gone:  yhe  vowed  it, 
married,  and  lived  with  her;  she  brought  him  children,  and  governed  his 
house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued,  till  one  day  falling  out 
with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing;  she  vanished  thereupon,  and  was  never  after 
seen,  *This  I  have  heard,  saith  Sabine,  from  persons  of  good  credit,  which 
told  me  that  the  duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty,  to  the  duke 
of  Saxony,  One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  annum  1058, 
an  honest  historian  of  our  nation;  because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently, 
as  a  thing,  in  those  daies  talked  of,  all  over  Europe :  A  yong  gentleman 
of  Rome,  the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  dinner  with  the  bride 
and  his  friends,  went  a  walking  into  the  fields ;  and  towards  evening,  to 
the  tennis-court  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon 
the  finger  of  Venus  statua,  which  was  thereby,  made  in  brass ;  after  he 
had  sufficiently  played,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch 
his  ring,  but  Venus  had  bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  off. 
Whereupon  loath  to  make  his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it, 
intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went 
thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  In  the  night,  when  he  should  come  to  perform 
those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him  and  his  wife,  (unseen  or  felt 
of  her)  and  told  him  that  she  was  his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself 
unto  her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon  her  finger:  she  troubled  him 
for  some  following  nights.  He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  made  his 
moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a  learned  magician  in  those  daies,  who  gave  him  a 

*  Cmtmtom  audioi  et  ▼taram  tribes,  qnale  antea  nunqiuin  blUtti ;  te  rindis  turbabit  ouUus )  palchni  au- 
tern  fralehro  contente  Tlrani,  et  mortar.  *  Multi  factam  hoc  oognor^re,  quod  in  mediA  GraecIA  aeaCnm  alt. 
f  Bern  cnrans  domeaticam,  ut  ante,  peperit  aliquot  Uberos,  semper  tamen  tristis  et  pallida.  >  Hiec  audlvl 

a  multlfl  fide  dignis,  qol  aaaererabant  ducem  Bararie  eadem  retnllase  duel  Saxonte  pro  ▼eris. 

2k 
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letter,  and  bid  him  at  such  a  time  of  the  night,  in  such  a  cross  way,  at  the 
towns  end,  where  old  Saturn  would  pass  by,  with  his  associates,  in  proces- 
sion, as  commonly  he  did,  deliver  that  script,  with  his  own  hands  to  Saturn 
himself :  the  yong  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  it ;  and  when  the 
old  fiend  had  read  it,  he  called  Venus  to  him,  who  rode  before  him,  and 
commanded  her  to  deliver  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did;  and  so  the 
gentleman  was  freed.  Many  such  stories  I  finde  in  severall  *  authors,  to 
confirm  this  which  I  have  said;  as  that  more  notable  amongst  the  rest,  of 
Philinium  and  Machates  in  ^'Phlegons  Tract  de  rebus  mirabililms;  and 
though  many  be  against  it,  yet  I,  for  my  part,  will  subscribe  to  Lactantius, 
lib,  14.  cap,  15.  ^Ood  sent  angels  to  the  tuition  of  men;  but  whitest  they 
lived  amongst  us,  that  mischievous  all-commander  of  the  earth,  and  hot  in 
lusty  enticed  them  by  little  and  little,  to  this  vice,  and  defiled  them  with 
the  company  of  women :  and  Anaxagoras  de  resurrect.  ^  Many  of  those 
spiritual  bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  of  whom 
those  were  bom,  we  call  gyants,  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
Sul[Mtius  Severus,  Eusebius,  &c.  to  this  sense,  make  a  twofold  fall  of 
angels,  one  firom  the  beginning  of  the  world ;  another  a  little  before  the  de- 
luge, as  Moses  teacheth  us,  *  openly  professing,  that  these  genii  can  beget, 
and  have  carnal  copulation  with  women.  At  Japan  in  the  East  Indies, 
at  this  present  (if  we  may  believe  the  relation  of  'travellers)  there  is  an 
idol  called  Teuchedy,  to  whom  one  of  the  fisurest  virgins  in  the  country  is 
monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a  private  room,  in  ihefotoquiy  or  church,  where 
she  sits  alone  to  be  defloured.  At  certain  times,  >  the  Teuchedy  (which  is 
thought  to  be  the  divel)  appears  to  her,  and  knoweth  her  camauy.  Every 
month,  a  (air  virgin  is  taken  in ;  but  what  becomes  of  the  old,  no  man 
can  tell.  In  that  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Babylon,  there  was 
a  fair  chappel,  '^saith  Herodotus,  an  eye-witness  of  it,  in  which  was 
splendide  stratus  lectus  et  apposita  mensa  aurea,  a  brave  bed,  a  table  of 
gold,  &c.  into  which  no  creature  came  but  one  only  woman,  which  their 
eod  made  choice  of,  as  the  Chaldean  priests  told  him ;  and  that  their  god 
lay  with  her  himseLT,  as  at  Thebes  in  iBgypt  was  the  like  done  of  old.  So 
that  you  see  this  is  no  news,  the  divels  themselves,  or  their  jugling  priests, 
have  plaid  such  pranks  in  all  a^.  Many  divines  stifly  contradict  this ;  but 
I  will  conclude  with  'Lipsius,  mat  since  examples,  testimonies,  and  confes- 
sions of  those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many, 
even  in  this  our  town  of  Lovan,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so,  J  One  thing  I 
will  add,  that  I  suppose,  that  in  no  age  past,  (I  know  not  by  what 
destiny  of  this  unhappy  time)  have  there  ever  appeared,  or  shewed  them^ 
selves,  so  many  lecherous  divels,  satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ours,  as 
appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and  judicial  sentences  upon  record.  Read 
more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch  vit,  Numce,  Austin  die  civ,  Dei,  lib,  15. 
Wienis  lib,  3.  de  prastig.  Dam,  Giraldus  Cambrensis  itinerar.  Comb, 
lib,  1.  Malleus  malefic,  quast,  5,  part,  1.  Jacobus  Reussus  lib,  5,  cap, 
6.  fol:  54.  Godelman.  lib,  2.  cap,  4.  Erastus,  Valesius  de  sacra  philo. 
cap,  40.  John  Nider  Fomicar.  lib.  5.  cap,  9.  Stroz.  Cico^a.  lib,  3. 
cap,  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodine  dtsmonol,  lib.  2.  cap,  7.  Perenus  in  Gen, 
lib,  8.  in  6.  cap,  ver,  2.     King  James,  &c. 

•  FUmla  Damantl  et  Ariitonlt  In  Herodoto,  lib.  6.  Enrto.  ^  Interpret.  M  ercnr.  •  Deut  ancdos 

mWt  ad  tateUun  cvdtnmqne  geoerto  hanuni ;  ted  UIim  cum  hominibiu  oommorantcflf  domioator  iUe  tcr. 
rm  aaladaalmai  panlatim  ad  Tltia  pellexit,  et  mnlleniin  congreastbua  InoninKvit.  '  Qnidain  ex  lUo 

cq»ti  sunt  anwic  Tlndnum,  eC  uUdlne  Ticti  deflBocront,  ez  qoibua  giJBanlea  qui  vocantar,  nati  aut. 
•  Pcreriiis  In  Gen.  lib.  1.  c.  6.  ver.  1.  Zanc,  Sec.  'Purcbaa  Hack,  poatb.  iMur.  1.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  8.  7. 

c  In  CUo.  ^Deua  ipae  boc  cnblU  reqnleacena.  *  Fhyaiologto  Stolcomm  1. 1.  cap.  39.     ^  apl- 

litoa  midef  ifmin  lla,  ftc.  at  exeinpla  torbaot  noa;  mnltonim  qootldlJUMB  coaftaalonea  de  mlztione onaea 
aaaerant,  et  aont  In  bac  nrbe  Lovanlo  ezempla.  i  Unom  dnero»  non  opinarl  me  lUlo  retro  ovo  taatam 

oratom  S^yrommi  et  aaladum  istoram  Gentorum  ae  oatendlaaei  quantom  nunc  quotldlaoM  nanaUonaa,  et 
jiidicialea  aentcntfaie  proferant. 
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SuBSECT.  IT. — How  Love  tyrannixeth  over  men.     Love,  orHerotcall 
Melancholy^  his  dejinition ;  part  affected. 

You  have  heard  how  this  tyrant  love  rageth  with  brute  beasts  and  spirits ; 
now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

^Improbe  amor,  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogis?     How  it  tickles  the 

hearts  of  mortal  men.     Horresco  referens, 1  am  almost  afraid  to  relate, 

amazed,  ^and  ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupend  and  prodigious  effects  ; 
such  foul  offences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built 
cities,  and  by  a  perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves  mankmd,  propagates 
the  church ;  but  if  it  rage,  it  is  no  more  love,  but  burning  lust ;  a  disease, 
phrenzie,  madness,  hell.  ^Est  orcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicabiliSf  est  rabies 
tnsana ;  'tis  no  vertuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
a  monster  of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  ^  Atheneeus  sets  it  out,  viriliter 
avdaXy  muliehriter  timidum,  furore  prceceps,  lahore  infractum,  melfelleumy 
hlanda  percussio,  S^c.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  (ami- 
lies:  mars,  corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men;  thunder  and  lightning, 
wars,  fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning 
lust,  this  brutish  passion.  Let  Sodome  and  Gomorrah,  Troy  (which  Dares 
Phrygius,  and  Dictis  Cretensis  will  make  good)  and  I  know  not  how  many 
cities  bear  record etfuit  ante  Helenam,  S^c,  all  succeeding  ages  will  sub- 
scribe :  lone  of  Naples  in  Italy,  Fredegunde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  aU  his- 
tories are  full  of  these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders, 
effusion  of  blood,  rapes,  riot  and  immoderate  expense,  to  satisfie  their  lusts ; 
beggery,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loathsome  diseases  that 
proceed  firom  thence,  worse  than  calentures  and  pestilent  feavers ;  those  often 
gouts,  pox,  arthritis,  palsies,  cramps,  sciatica,  convulsions,  aches,  combus- 
tions, &c.  which  torment  the  body;  that  feral  melancholy  which  crucifies  the 
soul  in  this  life,  and  everlastingly  torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  uiese,  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tor- 
tures will  surely  come  upon  them;  rewards,  exhortations,  e  contra;  yet 
either  out  of  their  own  weakness,  a  depraved  nature,  or  loves  tyranny,  which 
so  furiously  rageth,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  oxe  to  the  slaughter ; 
(/acilis  descensus  Avemi)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their  own  permtion ; 
they  will  commit  foUy  with  beasts,  men  leaving  the  natural  use  of  women, 
as  ^Paul  saith,  bunded  in  lust  one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man 
wrought  Jilthiness, 

Semiramis  equo,  Pasiphae  tauro,  Aristo  Ephesius  asime  se  commiscuit; 
Fulvius  equ(B,  alU  canibus,  capris,  SfC.  unde  monstra  nascuntur  aliquando, 
centauri,  sylvani,  et  ad  terrorem  hominum  prodigiosa  spectra :  nee  cum 
brutis,  sed  ipsis  hominibus  rem  habent,quodpeccatum  Sodomue  vulgo  dicitur; 
etfrequens  olim  vitium  apud  Orientates  illosfuit,  Oracos  nimirum,  Italos, 
Afros,  Asianos :  ^ Hercules Hy lam  habuit,  Polycletum,Dionem,  Perithoonta, 
Abderum,  et  Phryga ;  alii  et  Eurisiium  ab  Hercule  amatum  tradunt. 
Socrates pulchrorum  adolescentum  causd  frequens  gymnasium  adibat,Jlagi' 
tiosoque  spectaculo  pascebat  oculos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  Ph^edon  rivales, 
Charmides,  et  ^reliqui  Platonis  Dialogi,  satis  superque  testatum  faciunt : 
quod  vero  Alcibiades  de  eodem  Socrate  loquatur,  lubens  conticesco,  sed  et 
abhorreo  ;  tantum  incitamentum  prabet  libidini,  Athunc  perstrinxit  Theo^ - 
doretus  lib,  de  curat,  Orac,  affect,  cap,  ultimo,  Quin  et  ipse  Plato  suum, 
demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon  Cliniam,  Virgilius  Alexin,  Anacreon 
Bathyllum  ;  Quod  autem  de  Nerone,  Claudia,  caterorumque  portentosd 

^  Vbg.  >  For  It  1«  B  shame  to  wptak  of  tbow  thlngt  which  are  done  of  them  In  aecret,  Eph.  6. 13. 

■  Phytarch.  amator.  lib.  ■  Lib.  IS.  •  Rom.  1.  27.  f  Lillus  Ofaraldna,  viU  ^)as.  ^  Poerot 

amafe  aoUs  phlloaophto  reUnqnendnm  volt  Lndanua  dial.    Amorura. 
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libidine  memories  proditum^  mallemj  a  Petronio,  Suetonio,  ccsterisque  petatis, 
quando  omnem  /idem  excedat^  quam  a  me  expectetis ;  sed  Vetera  querimur, 
'Apud  AsianoSf  Turcas,  Italos,  nunquam  frequentius  hoc  quam  hodiemodie 
vitium  ;  Diana  Romanorum  Sodomia ;  officina  horum  alicubi  apud  Turcas, 
qui  saxis  semina  mandant—^ —  arenas  arantes  ;  et  frequentes  quereltB, 
etiam  inter  ipsos  conjuges  hac  de  re,  quse  virorum  concubitum  iliicitum  calceo 
in  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant ;  nullum  apud  I  tales  familiare 
magis peccatum,  qui  etpost  ^Lucianum  et*  Tatium,  scriptis  voluminibus  de- 
fendunt.  Johannes  de  la  Casa,  Beventinus  Episcopus,  divinum  opus  vocat, 
suave  scelus,  adeoque  jactat  se  non  alia  usum  venere.  Nihil  usitatius  apud 
monachoSy  cardinales,  sacrijiculos,  etiam  ^  furor  hie  ad  mortem,  adinsaniam, 
^  Angelus  Politianus,  oh  pueri  amorem,  violentas  sibi  manus  injecit.  Et  hor- 
rendum  sane  dictu,  quantum  apud  nos  patrum  memorid,  scelus  detestandum 
hoc  S€Bvierit!  Quum  enim  Anno  1538,  prudentissimus  Rex  Henricus  Octa- 
vus  cucullatorum  ccenobia,  et  sacrificorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  venera- 
biles  legum  DoctoresThomamLeum,Richardum  Laytonum  visitarifecerat,&c. 
tanto  numero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cinsedi,  ganeones,  peedicones, 
puerarii,  peederastee,  Sodomitee,  (^  Balei  verbis  utor)  Ganimedes,  &c.  ut  in 
unoquoque  eorum  novam  credideris  Gomonrham.  Sed  vide,  si  lubet,  eorundem 
catalogum  apud  eundem  Baleum ;  Puellae  (inquit)  in  lectis  dormire  non  pote- 
rant  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Hcbc  si  apud  votaries,  monachos,  sanctos 
scilicet  homunciones,  quid  inforo,  quid  in  auld  factum  suspiceris?  quid  apud 
nobiles,  quid  inter  fomices,  quam  non  foeditatem,  quam  non  spurcitiem  ? 
Sileo  interim  turpes  illas,  et  ne  nominandas  quidem  monachorum  *  mastru- 
pationes,  masturbatores,  ^Rodericus  a  Castro  vocat,  turn  et  eos  qui  se  in- 
vicem  ad  Venerem  excitandam  flagris  ccedunt,  Spintrias,  Succubas,  Am- 
bubeias,  et  lasciviente  lumbo  Tribades  illas  mulierculas,  quce  se  invicem  fri- 
cant,  et  prater  Eunuchos  etiam  ad  Venerem  explendam,  artifidosa  ilia 
veretra  habent,  Immo  quod  magis  mirere,faBminafoeminam  Constantinopoli 
non  ita  pridem  deperiit,  ausa  rem  plane  incredibilem,  mutato  cultu  mentita 
virum  de  nuptiis  sermonem  init,  et  brevi  nupta  est :  sed  author  em  ipsum 
consule  Busbequium.  Omitto  *  Salinarios  illos  JEgyptiacos,  qui  cumformo- 
sarum  cadaveribus  concumbunt ;  et  eorum  vesanam  libidinem,  qui  etiam 
idola  et  imagines  depereunt,  Nota  est  fabula  Pigmalionis  apud  *  Ovidium; 
Mundi  et  Paulini  apud  JEgesippum  belli  Jud,  lib,  2.  cap,  4.  Pontius,  C, 
CfBsarislegatus,  referente  Plinio,  lib.  35.  cap.  3.  quem  suspicor  eum  esse  qui 
Christum  crucifxit,  picturis  A  talanta  et  Helence  adeo  libidine  incensus,  ut 
tollere  eas  vellet  si  natura  tectorii  permisisset,  alius  statuam  bona  Fortu- 
n<B  depenit,  (^lianus,  lib.  9.  cap.  37)  alius  Bona  Dea,  et  ne  qua  pars  pro- 
bro  vacet,  ^  Raptus  ad  stupra  (quod  ait  ille)  et  ne  *^os  quidem  a  libidine 
exceptum,  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  libidinem  recepit.  Lam- 
prid.  vitd  ejus,  **  Hostius  quidam  specula  fecit,  et  ita  disposuit,  ut  quum 
virum  ipse  patereiur,  aversus  omnes  admissarii  motus  in  speculo  videret,  ac 
deindefalsd  magnitudine  ipsius  membri  tanquam  verd  gauderet,  simul  virum 
et  foeminam  passus,  quod  dictu  foedum  et  abominandum,  Ut  verum plane  sit, 
quod  apud  ^Plutarchum  Gryllus  Ulyssi  objecit.  Ad  hunc  usque  diem  apud 
nos  neque  mas  marem,  neque  foemina  foeminam  amavit,  qualia  multa  apud 
vos  memorabiles  et  prseclari  viri  fecerunt :  ut  viles  missos  faciam  Hercules 
imberbem  sectans  socium,  amicos  deseruit,  &c.  Vestrae  libidines  intra  suos 
natures   fines  coerceri  non   possunt,  quin  instar   fiuvii  exundantis  atrocem 

'  Bttibeqnhu.       ■  Ludanus  Chuidemo.  *  AcfaUles  TatiiiB  lib.  3.       "  Non  eat  heec  mentula  demens. 

Mart.  ^  JbviuB  Hnac.  *  Pneftit.  lectori  lib.  de  Tltls  pontif.  •  Mercurialls  cap.  de  Priapismo.  Coelins 
1.  11.  antlq.  Icct.  cap.  14.  Galenua  6.  de  locis  aff.  r  Demorb.  muUer.  lib.  1.  c.  15.  '  Herodotua,  \.  2. 
Euterpe.  Uxons  Inaigniitin  virorum  non  statim  vitA  functan  traduntcondendaa,  ac  ne  eaa  quidem  foeminaa 
quK  formoae  aunt,  aed  qnatriduo  ante  deAinctaa^  ne  cum  lia  Salinarii  concumbant,  &c.  *  Metam.  13. 

^Seneca  de  irft,  1.  11.  c.  18.  "NuUua  eat  meatua  ad  quem  non  pateat  adltua  impudidtle.  Clem.  Alex, 
pndag.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  '  Seneca  1 .  nat.  quaeat.  •  Tom.  P.  Gryllo. 
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foeditatem,  tumultum,  confusionemque  naturs  gtgnant  in  re  Venere& :  nam 
et  capras,  porcos,  equos  inierunt  viri  et  fcemineey  insano  besdarum  amore 
exarsenint ;  unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  cim- 
futando  doceam,  aut  ea  foras  efferam,  quce  nan  omnes  scire  convejut  {hac 
enim  dociis  solummodo,  quod  causd  non  absimili  ^  RodericuSj  scripta  velim) 
ne  levissimis  ingeniis  et  depravatis  mentibus  foedissimi  sceleris  notitiam,  jrc. 
nolo  quern  diutius  hisce  sordibus  inquinare. 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love,  which  ia  proper  to  men  and  women,  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burn- 
ing lust,  then  by  such  an  honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess, 
which  is  natural,  laqueus  occaltus  captivans  corda  hominum,  ut  a  tnulieribus 
non  possint  separari ;  a  secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,  as  k  Chris- 
topher Fonseca  proves,  a  strong  allurement,  of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  ada- 
mantine property,  and  powerful  vertue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it.  ^  Et 
qui  vim  non  sensit  amoris,  aut  lapis  est,  aut  bellua.  He  is  not  a  man  but  a 
block,  a  very  stone,  aut  ^Numen,  aut  Nebuchadnezzar ;  he  hath  a  gourd  for 
his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it ;  and  a  rare 
creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age.  Qui  nunquam  visce  flagravit  amore 
puellce :  for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either  yong  or  pld,  as  J  he 
said,  and  none  are  excepted,  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses :  so  Cupid  in  ^  Lucian 
complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest,  his  arrows  could  not 
pierce  them.  But  this  nuptiall  love,  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for 
men  to  love  in  tlie  way  of  marriage  ;  at  materia  appetit  formam,  sic  mulier 
virum.  You  know  marriage  is  honorable,  a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by 
God  himself  in  Paradise ;  it  breeds  true  peace,  tranquillity,  content  and  hap- 
piness, qud  nulla  est  aut  fuit  unquam  sanctior  conjvnctio,  as  Daphneeus  m 
'  Plutarch  could  well  prove,  et  qua  generi  humano  immortalitatem  parat, 
when  they  live  without  jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  they  should  do. 

■  Felices  ter  et  ampliufl  Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  tAit, 
Quoa  irrapta  tenet  copula,  nee  uUfl  Whom  bonds  of  love  so  flrmly  ties, 

Dlvulfliu  querimoniis  That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
Supiema  citlus  solvit  amor  die.  TIs  undissoWd  and  never  dies. 

As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sara,  Orpheus  and 
£uridice,  Arria  and  Pcetus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that 
would  needs  have  it  ingraven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea, 
his  dear  wife,  forty-three  veares  eight  moneths,  and  never  fell  out.  There  is 
no  pleasure  in  this  world  comparable  to  it;  'tis  summum  mortalitatis  bo- 

num "  hominum  Div^mque  voluptas.  Alma  Venus latet  enim 

in  muliere  aliquid  majus  potentiusque  omnibus  aliis  humanis  voluptatibus, 
as  ^one  holds,  there's  something  in  a  woman  beyond  all  humane  delight; 
a  magnetique  vertue,  a  charming  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive. 
The  husband  rules,  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands  his  heart,  he  is  her 
servant,  she  his  onely  joy  and  content :  no  happiness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love 
so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no  such  comfort,  as  Pplacens  uxor,  a  sweet 
wife  :  ^  Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed  aperto  in  conjuge  major,  when  they  love 
at  last,  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first, ''  Charaque  charo  consenesdt  conjugi,  as 
Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helena,  alter  they  had  been  married  ten  years, 
protesting  withall,  that  he  loved  her  as  dear,  as  he  did  the  first  hour  he  was 
betrothed.  And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one  another, 
saying  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet. 


*  Uxor  vivamus  quod  vfximus,  et  moriamur, 
Servantes  nomen  sumpslmus  In  thalamo ; 

Nee  ferat  nlla  dies  ut  commutemur  In  evo, 
Quin  tlbl  sim  Juvenis,  tuque  puella  mihi. 


Dear  wife,  let's  live  In  love,  and  dye  together* 
As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 

Let  no  day  change  or  alter  our  affections. 
But  let's  be  young  to  one  another  still. 


'  De  morbis  muUerum  I.  1.  c.  1ft.              <  Amphitheat.  amor,  cap,  4.  interpret.  Curtio.  ^iEneas 

Sylvius.  Juvenal.           '  Tertul.  prover.  lib.  4.  aoversus  Hanc.  cap.  40.            JChaucer.  ^  Tom.  1.  dial. 

I>eoram  Lucianus.       Amore  non  ardent  Musse.           '  In  amator.  dialog.           ■■  Hor.  "  Lucretius. 
*  Fonseca.           i*  Hor.           'i  Propert.              '  Simonides.  Gr«c.            •  Ausonius. 
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Such  should  conjugall  love  be,  still  the  same,  and  as  they  are  one  flesh,  so 
should  they  be  of  one  mind,  as  in  an  aristocratical  government,  one  consent, 
*  Geryon-like,  coalescere  in  unum^  have  one  heart  in  two  bodies,  will  and  nill 
the  same.  A  good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-glass 
to  represent  her  husbands  face  and  passion :  If  he  be  pleasant,  she  should  be 
merry ;  if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile ;  if  he  look  sad,  she  should  participate 
of  his  sorrow,  and  bear  a  part  with  him,  and  so  they  should  continue  in 
mutual  love  one  towards  another.     * 

*  Et  me  ab  amore  too  deduoet  nollB  aenectot,        I        No  age  shall  part  my  lofwftom  thee,  sweet  wUb, 
Sire  ego  Tythonua,  slve  ego  Nestor  ero.  ^         |        Thoagh  I  Ure  Neetor  or  Ttthooua  life. 

And  she  again  to  him,  as  the  "  bride  saluted  the  bridegroome  of  old  in  Rome, 
Ubi  tu  CaiuSy  ego  semper  Caia,  be  thou  still  Caias,  I'll  be  Caia. 

'Tis  an  happy  state  this  indeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blessed  (saith  Solo- 
mon, Prov,  5.  18)  afid  he  rejoycetk  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  is  to 
him  as  the  loving  hinde,  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delights  in  her  continttally. 
But  this  love  of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended 
in  any  bounds.  It  will  not  contain  it  self  within  the  union  of  marriage,  or 
apply  to  one  object,  but  is  a  wandering,  extravagant,  a  domineermg,  a  bound- 
less, an  irrefragable,  a  destructive  passion ;  sometimes  this  burning  lust  rageth 
after  marriage,  and  then  is  properly  called  jealousie ;  sometimes  before,  and 
then  it  is  csuled  heroicall  melancholy ;  it  extends  sometimes  to  corrivalls,  &c. 
begets  rapes,  incests,  murders;  Marcus  Antonius  compressit  Faustinam 
sororem,  Caracalla,  Juliam  novercam^  Nero  matrem,  Caligula  sorares 
CyneraSy  Mirrham  fHiam,  Sfc.  But  it  is  confined  within  no  terms  of  bloud, 
years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.  Some  furiously  rage  before  they  come  to  dis- 
cretion or  age.  ^  Quartilla  in  Petronius  never  remembred  she  was  a  maid : 
and  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer,  cracks, 

since  I  waa  twelve  years  old,  believe, 
Hnsbands  at  Idrk  door  had  I  five. 

'  Aretines  Lucretia  sold  her  maiden-head  a  thousand  times  before  she  was 
twenty-four  years  old,  plus  millies  vendideram  virginitatem,  Sfc,  neque  te 
celabOf  non  deerant  qui  ut  integram  ambirent.  Rahab,  that  harlot,  began 
to  be  a  professed  quean  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she 
hid  the  spies,  as  y  Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrarius  the  Jesuite, 
qu<Bst,  6.  in  cap.  2.  Josue,  subscribes.  Grenerally  women  begin  pubescere  as 
thev  call  it,  or  catullire,  as  Julius  Pollux  cites,  lib.  2.  cap,  3.  onamasi,  out 
of  Aristophanes,  'at  fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  and 
some  plainly  rage.  *  Leo  Afer  saith,  that  in  Africk  a  man  shall  scarce  finde 
a  maid  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  are  so  forward ;  and  many  amongst 
us,  after  they  come  into  the  teens,  do  not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger. 
What  pranks  in  this  kinde  the  middle  age  have  played,  is  not  to  be  re- 
corded. Si  mihi  sint  centum  lingute,  sint  oraque  centum,  no  tongue  can 
sufficiently  declare ;  every  story  is  full  of  men  and  womens  unsalable  lust, 
Neros,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  &c.  ^  Ccslius  Amphilenum,  sed  Quintius  Am^ 
phelinam  depereunt,  Sfc,  They  neigh  after  other  mens  wives  (as  Jeremy 
cap.  5.  8.  complaineth)  like  fei  horses,  or  range  like  town  buls,  raptores 
virginum  et  viduarum,  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do.  Solomons  wisdom 
was  extinguished  in  this  fire  of  lust ;  Sampsons  strength  enervated ;  piety 
in  Lots  daughters  quite  forgot;  gravity  of  priesthood  in  Helies  sons;  re- 
verend old  age  in  the  elders  Qmt  would  violate  Susanna ;  filiall  duty  in  Abso- 
lon  to  his  stepmother ;  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards  his  sister.  Humane, 
divine  laws,  precepts,  exhortations,  fear  of  God  and  men,  fair,  foul  means, 

*  Geryon  amicitin  symboliim.  *  Propert.  1.2.  *  Plutarch,  c.  SO.  Bom.  hist.  *  Junooem  babeam 
iratam,  si  unquam  memlnerlm  me  virginem  ftilsse.  Infans  enlm  paribus  tnquinata  sum,  et  subinde,  w»y>- 
ribus  me  appUcnl,  donee  ad  «tatem  pervenl ;  ut  M llo  vitulum,  he.  >  Porno  dldasc.  dial.  Lat.  Interp. 
Gaap.  Bartbio  ex  Ital.  f  Angelioo  scriptur.  concentu.  *  Eptctetus,  c.  42.  Mnlieres  statim  ab  aano  14. 
morere  Indplunt,  &c.  attrcctan  se  sinunt  et  expoount.    Levinus  Lemnlus.    ■  L.  3.  fbl.  12S.    ^  CatttUus. 
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&me,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  honor  cannot  oppose,  stave  off,  or  withstand 
the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincit  amor,  j*c.  No  cord,  nor  cable  can  so  forcibly 
draw,  or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twin'd  thread.  The  scorching 
beams  of  the  sequinoctiall,  or  extremity  of  cold  within  the  circle  artique, 
where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone  cannot  avoid,  or  expel 
this  heat,  fury  and  rage  of  mortall  men. 

•Quo  Aigto,  ah  demeni,  miUa est  ftigm,  tu  Hoet UMjot 
Ad  TaiuOm  ftiglas,  usque  letioetnr  Amor. 

Of  womens  unnatural,  ^unsatiable  lust,  what  country,  what  village  doth 
not  complain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man ; 
fiither  and  son,  master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 


Sed  amor,  wed  ineflkviiala  llUdo, 


Quid  castum  in  terris  intentatumque  reliquit? 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might  I  reckon  up  ? 
Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still  in  their  hot  blood ;  but 
for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  leacher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be 
more  absurd  ?  and  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious?  ^Amare  ed  atate 
si  occiperint^  multo  insaniunt  acrius ;  Some  dote  then,  more  then  ever  they 
did  in  their  youth.  How  many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten-bellied, 
crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  «hall  you  see 
flickering  still,  in  every  place  ?  One  gets  him  a  young  wife,  another  a  curtisan; 
and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over  a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in 
Charons  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his  joynts,  the  gout  in  his  feet, 
a  perpetual  rhume  in  his  head,  a  continuate  amgh,  ^his  sight  fails  him,  thick 
of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up  and  gone,  may  not 
spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself,  or  cut  his  own 
meat ;  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches ;  what  can  be 
more  unseemly  ?  Worse  it  is  in  women  then  in  men,  when  she  is  estate  declivis, 
diu  vidua,  materolim,parum  decore  matrimonium  sequi  videtur,9Xi  old  widow 
a  mother  so  long  since  (sin  Plinies  opinion)  she  doth  very  unseemly  seek 
to  marry;  yet  whilst  she  is  so  ^old  a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can  neither  see  nor 
hear,  go  nor  stand,  a  meer  ^karcass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catterwauls, 
and  must  have  a  stallion,  a  champion ;  she  must  and  will  marry  agcdn,  and 
betroth  herself  to  some  young  inan,  Jthat  hates  to  look  on  her,  but  for  her 
goods ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  hec  good  name,  her  own 
undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is*  to  set  a 
candle  in  the  sun.  ^It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;  yet 
is  most  evident  amongst  such  as  are  yong  and  lusty,  in  the  flowre  of  their 
years,  nobly  descended,  high  fed ;  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for 
that  cause  (which  our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  ^ftrintis  insanus  amor, 
this  mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  named  by  our  physicians 
heroicall  love,  and  a  more  honorable  title  put  upon  it,  atnor  nooilis,  as 
"Savanarola  stiles  it,  because  noble  men  and  women  make  a  common 
practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily  affected  with  it.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen. 
1.  tract.  4.  cap.  23,  calleth  this  passion  ilishi,  and  defines  it  ^  to  be  a  disease 
or  melancJioly  vexation,  or  anguish  of  minde  ;  in  which  a  man  continually 

•  Euripedes.  '  De  muUenun  InexhaostA  Ubidine  Inxuque  tnaatiabill  omnea  aeque  regtonea  con- 

queri  poaie  exlatlnro.    Steph.       •  Plautus.  '  Oculi  caligant,  aurea  gniTlter  andinnt,  capllli  flaant, 

cntta  areaclt,  flatua  olet,  tuada,  &c.  Cyprian.  (lib.  8.  eplat.  RuAnua.         ^  Hiatque  turpia  inter  arl- 

daa  natea  podez.  ■  Cadaveroaa  adeo  ut  ab  Inferia  revena  rideri  poaait,  yult  adhuc  catulUre.  1  Nam 

et  matrlmonila  eat  deapectum  aenlum.     iEneaa  SUvlua.  ^  Quid  toto  terrarum  orbe  communiua? 

qu8B  clTitaBy  quod  oppldnm,  quae  familla  vacat  amatorum  exemplia  ?  JBneaa  SUvlua.  Quia  tiigealmum 
annum  natua  nullum  amoila  cauaA  peregit  Inalgne  flurlnua?effo  de  me  fkdo  co^jecturam,  quem  amor 
in  miUe  perlcula  mlait.  '  Foreatua.  Plato.  ■  Pract.  muor.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1  Rub.  11.  de  legrit.  cap. 

quod  bis  multum  contingat.  ■  Hec  tegritudo  eat  aoUcituflo  melancholica,  in  quA  homo  appUcat  aim 

continuam  cogitationem  fuper  pnlchritudine  Ipaiua  quam  amat,  geatuum,  monun. 
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meditates  of  the  beauty  ^  gesture^  manners  of  his  mistrisj  and  troubles  himself 
about  it ;  desiring  (as  Savanarola  adds)  with  all  intentions  and  eagerness  of 
minde,  to  compass  or  enjoy  her^  ^as  commonly  hunters  trouble  themselves 
about  their  sports^  the  covetous  about  their  gold  and  goods ;  so  is  he  tor- 
mented still  about  his  mistris.  Amoldus  ViUanovanus  in  his  book  of  heroi- 
call  love  defines  it.  Pa  coniinuxil  cogitation  of  that  which  he  desires ;  with  a 
confidence  or  hope  of  compassing  it ;  which  definition  his  commentator  cavils 
at.  For  continual  cogitation  is  not  the  genus,  but  a  symptome  of  love ;  we 
continually  think  of  that  which  we  hate  and  abhor,  as  wen  as  that  which  we 
love ;  and  many  things  we  covet  and  desire,  without  all  hope  of  attaining. 
Carolus  a  Lorme,  in  his  questions,  makes  a  doubt,  an  amor  sit  morbus,  whether 
this  heroicall  love  be  a  disease  :  Julius  Pollux  onomast.  lib,  6.  cap.  44.  deter- 
mines it ;  they  that  are  in  love  are  likewise  'isick  ;  lascivus,  salax,  lasdviens, 
et  qui  in  venerem  furit,  vere  est  tegrotus,  Amoldus  will  have  it  improperly 
so  called,  and  a  malady  rather  of  the  body  then  minde.  TuUy  in  his  Tuscu- 
lanes  defines  it  a  furious  disease  of  the  minde ;  Plato  madness  itself;  ]^icinus 
his  Commentator,  cap,  12.  a  species  of  madness, /or  many  have  run  mad  for 
women,  Esdr.  4,  26.  ^w^'^Rhases  a  melancholy  passion;  and  most  physi- 
cians make  it  a  species,  or  kinde  of  melancholy  (as  will  appear  by  the  symp- 
tomes)  and  treat  of  it  apart :  whom  I  mean  to  imitate,  and  to  discuss  it  in  all 
his  kinds  ;  to  examine  his  several  causes ;  to  shew  his  symptomes,  indications, 
prognosticks,  effect ;  that  so  it  may  be  with  more  facility  cured. 

The  part  affected  in  the  mean  time,  as  'Amoldus  supposeth,  is  the  former 
part  of  the  head,  for  want  of  moisture  ;  which  his  Commentator  rejects,  Lan- 
gius  med,  epist,  lib,  1.  cap.  24.  will  have  this  passion  sited  in  the  liver,  and  to 
keep  residence  in  the  heart;  ^  to  proceed  from  the  eyes,  so  carried  by  our 
spirits,  and  kindled  with  imagination,  in  the  liver  and  heart ;  cogit  amarejecur, 
as  the  saying  is.  Medium  ferit  per  hepar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  some 
such  cause,  belike,  "  Homer  fains  Titius  liver  (who  was  enamored  on  Latona) 
to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures,  day  and  night  in  hell,  ^for  that  young  mens 
bowels  thus  enamoured,  are  so  continually  tormented  by  love,  Gordonius 
cap,  2.  part,  2,  ''will  have  the  testicles  an  immediate  subject  or  cause,  the 
liver  an  antecedent.  Fracastorius  agrees  in  this  with  Gordonius,  inde  primitus 
imaginatio  venerea,  erectio,  &c.  titillatissimam  partem  vocat,  ita  ut  nisi  ex- 
truso  semine  gestiens  voluptas  non  cessat,  nee  assidua  veneris  recordatio, 
addit  Guastavinius  Comment,  4.  Sect.prob,  27.  Arist,  But  '^properly  it  is  a 
passion  of  the  brain,  as  all  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  cormpt  imagination ; 
and  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis  c,  19.  de  morb.  cerebri,  (who  writes  copiously  of 
this  Erotical  love)  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  brain, 
y  Melancthon  de  animd  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  and 
Guianerius  Tract,  15.  cap,  13.  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the  affections  in 
the  heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus  cap,  7.  in  Convivium  Platonis,  will 
have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  affected,  Jo.  Frietagius,  cap.  14.  noct,  med, 
supposeth  all  four  affected ;  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood  ;  but  the  major  part  con- 
cur upon  the  brain,  **tis  imaginatio  lasa  ;  and  both  imagination  and  reason 
are  misaffected  ;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgement,  and  continuall  meditation 
of  that  which  he  desires,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.     If  it  be 

«  Animl  forte  acddens  qno  quia  rem  habere  nlmlA  aviditate  conoipisclt,  nt  ludos  venatores,  aunun 
et  opes  avari.  p  Assidua  cogitatio  super  rem  deslderatam  cum  confidentii  obtinendi,  ut  spe  appre- 

bensum  delectablle,  &c.         ^  Morbus  corporis  potius  quam  animl.  '  Amor  eat  passio  melauchollca. 

*  Ob  calefacUonem  spirltuum  pars  anterior  capitis  laborat  ob  consumptionem  humidltatls.  *  Affectus 

anlmi  concupiacibilia  e  deslderio  rei  amatse  per  oculos,  in  mente  concepto,  splritus  in  corde  et  jecore 
Incendens.  *  Odyss.  et  Metamor.  4.  Ovid.  ^  Quod  talem  camlficinam  in  adolescentum  visceribus 

amor  fkciat  inezplebilis.  ^  Testiculi  quoad  causam  coi\junctam,  hepar  antecedentem,  possunt  esse 

■nbjectum.  >  Proprie   passio  cerebri  est  ob  cormptam   imagine tionem.  r  Cap.  de   affectibus. 

'  Est  corruptio  imaginative  et  CBatimativo)  facxiltaUs,  ob  formam  fortiter  affixam,  corruptumque 
Judicium,  ut  semper  de  eo  cogitet,  ideoque  recte  melamchoUcus  appellatur.  Coacupifceotift  vehemens 
ex  comipto  Judiclo  festimativac  virtutis. 
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Tiolent,  or  his  disease  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the  precedent  parti- 
tions, both  imagination  and  reason  are  misafiected,  first  one,  then  the  omer. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. —  Causes  of  Heroicall  love.  Temperature ^  full  Diet,  Idleness, 

Place,  Climate,  ^c. 

Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  ^Ficinus  cap,  19.  saith  they  are  most 
prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  Horoscope,  when 
the  Moon  and  Venus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus  com- 
plexion. ^  Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale,  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
in  whose  genitures  $  and  %  are  in  conjunction,  they  are  commonly  lascivious, 
and  if  women,  queans ;  a^  the  good  wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer : 

I  foUoweUi  aye  mine  inclination. 
By  Tertue  of  my  conftellation. 

But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read,  that  of  Cardan  is 
most  memorable ;  for  which  nowsoever  he  be  bitterly  censured  by  ^  Marinus 
Marcennus,  a  malapert  frier,  and  some  others  (which  ^he  himself  suspected) 
yet  me  thinks  it  is  n-ee,  down  right,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his  ^  eighth  ge- 
niture  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself.  $  $  et  9  in  9  diyni- 
tatihus  assiduam  mihi  Venereorum  cogitationem  prastabunt,  ita  utnunquam 
quiescam,  Et  paulapost,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  me  torquet  perpetuo,  et  quam 
facto  implere  non  licuit,  aut  fecisse  potentem  puduit,  cogitaiione  assidud 
mentitus  sum  voluptatem.  Et  alibi, o6  D  et^  dominium  etradiorum  mixtionem, 
profundumfuit  ingenium,  sed  lascivum,  egoque  turpi  libidini  detitus  et  ohscoe- 
nus.  So  far  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  fateiur  ideo  ^ut  utilitatem  adferat 
studiosis  hujusce  disciplirue ;  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when 
as  in  elFect,  he  saith  no  more  then  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo 
his  scholar,  offer ebant  se  mihi  visenda  mutter es,  quarum  pracellenti  elegan- 
tid  et  decore  spectabili  tentabatur  mece  integritas  pudicitus.  Et  quidem 
Jlagitium  vitavi  fomicationis,  at  munditice  virginalis  florem  arcand  cordis 
cogitationefcedavi,  Sed  ad  rem.  Aptiores  ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quo- 
rum genesi  Venus  est  in  signo  masculine,  et  in  Satumi  finibus  aut  oppositione, 
&c.  Ptolomeeus  in  quadripart.  plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata, 
longo  proculdubio  usu  coniirmata,  et  ab  experientia  multa  perfecta,  inquit 
commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho,  Campanella  Astrologite  lib,  4.  cap,  8. 
articulisA  et  5.  insaniam  amatoriam  remonstrantia,  multa  prce  cseteris  accu- 
mulat  aphorismata,  quoe  qui  volet,  consulat.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris 
plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisne- 
rum,  Johan.  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  ceterosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physi- 
cians divine  wholly  from  the  temperature  and  complexion ;  phlegmatic  persons, 
naturally  melancnoly,  (according  to  Ficinus,  Comm.  cap,  9.)  are  seldomer 
taken  then  they,  but  once  taken,  they  are  never  freed  :  though  many  are  of 
opinion,  flatuous  or. hypochondriacal  melancholy,  are  most  subject  of  all  others, 
to  this  infirmity.  Valescus  assigns  their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause; 
Bodine  abundance  of  wind ;  Gordonius  of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the 
seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions.  Sanguine  thence  are  soon 
caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their  good  wills,  saitii  ^  Lucian 
would  have  a  bout  with  every  one  they  see :  the  colts  evil  is  common  to  all 
complexions.  Theomestus,  a  young  and  lusty  gallant,  acknowledgeth  (in 
the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified  in  him ;  /  am  so  amorously  given, 

•  Comment.   In   convlTium    Platonis.     Iiretiuntur   cito   qidbus   nascentlbus   Venus  ftierlt  In   Leone, 
vel  Luna  Venerem   vehementer  aspexerlt,  et  qui  eAdem   complexione  sunt  prioditl.  ^  Plerumque 

amatores  sunt;  et  si  foeminie,  meretrices,  1.  de  audiend.  *  Comment,  in  Genes,  cap.  3.  *  Et  si 

in  hoc  parum  a  predarft  infamia  stultiti&que  aliero,  viiicit  tamen  amor  veritatis.  *  Edit.  Basil.  15d8. 

Cum  Commentar.  in  Ptolomici  quodripartitum.  ^Fol.  445.  Basil.  Edit.  *  Dial,  amorum. 
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^  you  may  sooner  number  the  sea  sands^  and  snow  falling  from  the  skies^  thet^ 
my  severall  loves.  Cupid  had  shot  all  his  arrows  at  me :  I  am  deluded  with 
various  desires ;  one  love  succeeds  another ,  and  that  so  soon^  that  before  one 
is  ended f  I  begin  with  a  second  ;  she  that  is  last,  is  still  fairest ;  and  she 
that  is  present  pleaseth  me  most :  as  an  hydras  head,  my  loves  increase ;  no 
lolaus  can  help  me.  Mine  eyes  are  so  moist  a  refuge  and  sanctuary  of  love^ 
that  they  draw  all  beauties  to  them,  and  are  never  satisfied.  I  am  in  a 
doubt  what  fury  of  Venus  this  should  5e.  Alas,  how  have  I  offended  her  so  to 
vex  me!  what  Hippolitus  am  If  What  Telchin  is  my  genius?  or  is  it  a 
natural  imperfection ,  an  hereditary  passion  ?  Another  in  'Anacreon  confesseth, 
that  he  had  twenty  sweet-hearts  in  Athens  at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth,  as  many 
at  Thebes,  at  Lesbos,  and  at  Rhodes,  twice  as  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria,* 
twenty  thousand  in  all :  or  in  a  word,  ei  ^vXXa  vatn-a,  &c. 

Folia  arborom  omnium  si       I         In  asqaore  oniyenafl, 
N6iti  referre  cancta,  i         Solum  raeomm  amomm 

Aut  computare  arenas  |        Te  feccro  logistam  ? 

Can*st  count  the  leaves  In  May, 

Or  sands  i*th'  ocean  sea  ? 

Then  covint  my  lores  I  pray. 

His  eys  are  like  a  ballance,  apt  to  propend  each  way,  and  to  be  weighed 
down  with  every  wenches  looks;  his  heart  a  weathercock,  his  affection 
tinder,  or  naphthe  it  self,  which  every  fair  object,  sweet  smile,  or  mistris 
favor  sets  on  fire,  Guianerius  tract.  15.  cap.  14.  refers  all  this  J  to  the  hot 
temperature  of  the  testicles.  Ferandus,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  Erotique  Mel. 
(which  ^book  came  first  to  my  hands  afler  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi 
in  the  seed,  such  as  are  very  spermatick  and  full  of  seed.  I  finde  the  same 
in  Aristot.  sect,  4.  prob.  17.  si  non  secematur  semen,  cessare  tentigines 
non  possunt,  as  Guastavinius  his  commentator  translates  it,  for  which  cause 
these  yong  men,  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it. 
Hercules  de  Saxonii  hath  the  same  words  in  effect.  But  most  part  I  say, 
such  are  aptest  to  love  that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  staul-fed, 
free  from  cares,  like  cattle  in  a  rank  pasture ;  idle  and  solitary  persons,  they 
must  needs  hirquitulltre,  as  Guastavinius  recites  out  of  Censorinus. 

'  Mens  erit  apta  capi  turn  quum  latlsrima  rerum       I     The  minde  is  apt  to  lnft,and  hot  or  cold 
Ut  seges  in  pingui  luxuriaUt  humo.  |     As  com  luxuriates  In  a  better  mold. 

Tiie  place  it  self  makes  much  wherein  we  live ;  the  clime,  air,  and  discipline 
if  they  concur.  In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  neer  to  Pergamus,  thou  shalt 
scarce  finde  an  adulterer,  but  many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delights  of 
the  seat.  It  was  that  plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  ^  Corinth  so  infamous 
of  old,  and  the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  forraign  commers; 
every  day  strangers  came  in  at  each  gate,  from  all  quarters.  In  that  one 
temple  of  Venus,  a  thousand  whores  did  prostitute  diemselves,  as  Strabo 
writes ;  besides  Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note :  AU  nations  resorted  thither, 
as  to  a  school  of  Venus.  Your  hot  and  southern  countries  are  prone  to  lust, 
and  far  more  incontinent,  then  those  that  live  in  the  North ;  as  Bodine  dis- 
courseth  at  large,  Method,  hist.  cap.  5.  Molles  Asiatici;  so  are  Turks, 
Greeks,  Spaniards,  Italians,  even  all  diat  latitude  :  and  in  those  tracts,  such 
as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful,  and  delitious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in 
Italy ;  domicilium  luxis,  Tully  terms  it ;  and  which  Hannibals  souldiere 
can  witness :  Canopus  in  JEgwt,  Sybaris,  Phoeacia,  Baise,  °  Cyprus,  Lamp- 
rus,  Lampsacus.     In  Naples  the  fruits  of  the  soyl  and  pleasant  air  enervatetheir 

^Citlus  mails  fluctus  et  nives  coelo  delabentes  numerarls,  quam  amores  meos :  alii  amores  aUls  soeee- 
dont,  ac  priusquam  desinant  priores  indpiunt  sequentcs.  Adeo  hnmidis  oicuUs  mens  inhabitat  Asyhis 
oronem  formam  ad  se  rapiens,  nt  nnllA  satletate  expleatnr.  Qunoam  hsc  Ira  Veneris,  &c.  '  Num.  82.  J  Qui 
calidam  testiculorum  crudn  habent,  &c.  ^  Printed  at  Paris  1624,  seren  years  after  my  firrt  edition. 

I  Orid.  de  art.  ■  Gerbelius.  descript.  Gredse.    Rerum  omnium  aiBuentia  et  loci  mira  opportunltaa, 

nnllo  non  die  hospites  in  portas  advertebant.  Templo  Veneris  mille  meretricea  se  prosUtuebant. 
■  Tota  Cyprt  Insula  dellcUs  incumbit,  et  ob  id  tantnm  InzurlaB  dedlta  nt  sit  oUm  Veneri  sacrata.  Orte> 
llus,  Lampsacus  olira  mapo  saccr  ob  Tlnum  generosum,  et  lod  delicias.    Idem. 
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bodies,  and  alter  constitutions :  °  insomuch,  that  Floras  calls  it  Certamen  Bac- 
chi  €t  Veneris,  but  PFoliiot  admires  it.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  they  have  their 
stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein  some  say, 
dwell  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  curtizans ;  and 
yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a  peculiar  mistris ;  fornications, 
adulteries  are  nowhere  so  common :  urbs  est  jam  tota  lupanar ;  how  should 
a  man  hve  honest  among  so  many  provocations  ?  now  if  vi^r  of  youth,  great- 
ness (liberty  I  mean),  and  that  impunity  of  sin,  which  grandtes  take  unto  them- 
selves in  tms  kinde,  shall  meet,  what  a  gap  must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner 
of  vice;  with  what  fury  will  it  rage  ?  For,  as  Maximus Tyrius  the  Platonist 
observes,  libido  consequuta  quumfuerit  materiam  improbam,  et  praruptam 
iicentiamj  et  effrenatam  audacianiy  Sfc.  what  will  not  lust  effect  in  such  per- 
sons ?  For  commonly  princes  and  great  men  make  no  scrapie  at  all  of  such  mat- 
ters; but,  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet;  they  think  they 
may  do  what  they  list,  profess  *it  publikely,  and  rather  brag  with  Proculus(that 
writ  to  a  friend  or  his  in  Rome  ^  what  famous  exploits  he  had  done  in  that  kind) 
then  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  ^  Nicholas  Sanders  relates  of  Henry  the  8th 
(I  know  not  how  traly)  Quod  paucas  vidit  pulchriores  quas  nan  concupierit^ 
et  paucissimas  non  concupierit  quas  non  violdrit :  He  saw  very  few  maids  that 
he  did  not  desire ;  and  desired  fewer  whom  he  did  not  enjoy :  nothing  so  familiar 
amongst  them  ;  'tis  most  of  their  business  :  Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Jone 
of  Naples,  are  not  comparable  to  •  meaner  men  and  women ;  Solomon  of  old 
had  a  thousand  concubines :  Assueras  his  eunuches,  and  keepers ;  Nero  his 
Tigillinus,  panders,  and  bawds ;  the  Turks,  ^  Muscovits,  Mogors,  Xeriffs  of 
Barbary,  and  Persian  sophies,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  them,  in  our  times.  De^ 
lectusJUt  omnium  puellarum  toto  regno  formd  prcestantiorum  (saith  Jovius) 
pro  imperatore ;  et  quas  ille  linquit,  nobiles  habent ;  They  press  and  muster 
up  wenches  as  we  do  souldiers ;  and  have  their  choice  of  the  rarest  beauties 
their  countries  can  afford ;  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep  them  from  adultery, 
incest,  sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We  may  conclude,  that 
if  they  be  yong,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withall,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible they  should  live  honest ;  not  rage,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  those 
inconveniences  of  burning  lust. 

«  Otiom  et  reg«i  prlas  et  beatas 
Pwdidit  urtwf . 

Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vacuo  pectore  regnat  amor^  love  tyrannizeth  in 
an  idle  person.     Amore  abundas  Antipho,     If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do, 

*  Invidid  vel  amore  miser  torquebere ^Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with 

envy,  lust,  some  passion  or  other.  Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  disc- 
ount ;  Tis  Aristotles  simile,  ^  as  match  or  touchwood  takes  Jire,  so  doth  an 
idle  person  love,  Quariiur  JEgistus  quare  sit  f actus  adulter,  Sfc.  why  was 
^gistus  a  whoremaster  ?  You  need  not  ask  a  reason  of  it.  Ismenedora 
stole  Baccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man,  as  'Aurora  did  Cephalus :  No  marvel, 
saith  7  Plutarch,  Luxurians  opibus  more  hominum  mulier  agit :  She  was  rich, 
fortunate  and  jolly ;  and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case,  as  Jupiter  did  by 
Europa,  Neptune  by  Amymone.  The  poets  therefore  did  well  to  feign 
all  shepheards  lovers,  to  give  themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  because 
they  lived  such  idle  lives.  For  love,  as  '  Theophrastus  defines  it,  is  otiosi 
animi  affectusy  an  affection  of  an  idle  minde ;  or  as  *  Seneca  describes  it, 


*A^   Neapolitan,   delectatlo,   eleguiUa,    amoenitaa,  viz    Intra    modum    hnmannm    conalBteie    ▼]. 
,  &c. 

nteipre 

•  If thev  c  ...  ,  

taa  sed  facultaa.  *  In  Hascoy.  «  Catnllos  ad'Letblnm.  *  Hor.  «  Polit.  8.  nam.  28.    V% 


detur  J  nnde,  ftc.        Leand.  Alber.  In  CampaniA.  '  Ub.  de  laud.  nrb.  Neap.  Dinntat.  de  morbia 

animi,  Reinoldo  Interpret.  i  Lampildina.    Quod  decern  noctibus  centum  vlrgines  ndsiet  muUeiee 

'  Vita  ^ua.  •  If  thev  contain  tbemselvea,  many  timea,  it  is  not  virtutia  amore ;  non  deest  volnn 


animi,  Reinoldo  Interpret.  i  Lampildina.    Quod  decern  noctilraa  centum  vlrgines  fedaaet  muUeiee. 

'  Vita  ^ua.  •  If  thev  contain  tbemaelvea,  many  timea,  it  is  not  virtutia  amore ;  non  deest  vi 

taa  sed  facultaa.  *  In  Huacov.  «  Catullus  ad  Lesbinm.  *  Hor.  «  Polit.  8.  num.  28. 

naphthe  ad  ignem,  sic  amor  ad  iUos  qui  torpescunt  otio.  *  Fiausauiaa  Attic.  lib.  1.      Cepbalus 


napntne  an  ignem,  sic  amor  ad  lllos  qui  torpescunt  ouo.  *  nusaulaa  Attic.  lib.  1.      Cepnaius  egre- 

gie  forms  juvenls  ab  AnrorA  raptus,  qUod  c^fus  amore  capta  eaact.  i  In  amatorio.  *  E.  Stobco 

ser.  62.  •  Amor  otiose  cura  cat  sollicitudlnls. 
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Juventd  gignitur,  luxu  nutritur,ferus  alitur,  otioque  inter  lata  fartuntB 
bona ;  youth  begets  it,  riot  maintains  it,  idleness  nourisheth  it,  &c.  wbich 
makes  ^  Gordonius  the  physician,  cap,  20.  part,  2.  call  this  disease,  the  pro- 
per passion  of  nobility.  Now,  if  a  weak  judgement  and  a  strong  apprehension 
do  concur,  how,  saith  Hercules  dc  Saxonia,  shall  they  resist  ?  Savanarola 
appropriates  it  almost  to  ^monks,  friers^  and  religious  persons,  because  they 
live  solitary,  fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing:  and  well  he  may;  for  how 
should  they  otherwise  choose  ? 

Diet  alone  is  able  to  cause  it :  a  rare  thing  to  see  a  yong  man  or  a  woman, 
that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  condition  soever,  not  to  be  in  love. 
^  Alcibiades  was  still  dallying  with  wanton  young  women ;  immoderate  in  his 
expences,  effeminate  in  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  why  ?  he  was  over  deli- 
cate in  his  diet ;  too  frequent  and  excessive  in  banquets.  Ubicunque  securitcu, 
ibi  libido  dominatur ;  lust  and  security  domineer  together,  as  S^  Hierome 
averreth.     All  which  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer  freely  justifies. 

For  all  to  sicker,  as  cold  engendreth  hail, 
A  liquorish  tongue  must  have  a  liquorish  tall. 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet ;  as  many  times  those  Syba- 
rites and  Pheeaces  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  their  good  will,  eat  nothing  else 
but  lascivious  meats.  *  Vinum  imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  radices 
omnium  genet  um  bene  conditas,  et  largo  piper  e  aspersas,  car  duos  hortula- 
nos,  lactucas,  ^erucas,  rapas.porros,  ccepas,  nucempiceam,amygdalas,dul' 
ces,  electuaria,  syrupos,  succos,  cochleas,  conchas,  pisces  op  time  prccparatoSy 
aviculas,  testiculos  animalium,  ova,  condimenta  diversorum  generum,  molles 
lectos,  pulvinaria,  SfC,  Et  quicquid  fere  medici  impotentid  rei  venerece 
laboranti  prascribunt,  hoc  quasi  diasatyrion  habent  in  delicHs,  et  his  dopes 
multo  delicatiores  ;  mulsum,  exquisitas  et  exoticas  fruges,  aromata,  placen- 
tas, expresses  succos  multis  ferculis  variatos,  ipsumque  vinum  suavitate 
vincentes,  et  quicquid  culina,  pharmacopceia,  aut  quceque  fere  officina  sub- 
ministrare  possit.  Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  quum  se  ganeones  infarciant, 
6  ut  ille  ad  Chreseida  suam,  se  bulbis  et  cochleis  curavit ;  etiam  ad  Venerem 
se  parent,  et  ad  hanc  palastram  se  exerceant,  qui  fieri  possit,  ut  nonmisere 
depereant,  ^  ut  non  penitus  insaniant  ?  ^stuans  venter  cito  despuit  in  libi- 
dinem,  Hieronymus  ait,  '  Post  prandia,  Callyroenda.  Quis  enim  conti- 
nere  se  potest  ?  J  Luxuriosa  res  vinum,  fomentum  libidinis  vocat  Augustinus, 
blandum  damonem,  Bemardus;  lac  veneris,  Aristophanes.  Non  ^tna, 
non  Vesuvius,  tantis  ardoribus  eestuant,  ac  juveniles  meduUee  vino  plenae, 
addit  ^Hieronymus :  unde  ob  optimum  vinum  Lampsacus  olim  Priapo  sacer  : 
et  venerandi  Bacchi  socia,  apud  ^  Orpheum  Venus  audit.     Hcec  si  vinum 

simplex,  et  per  se  sumptum  pnestare  possit,  nam °*  quo  me,  Bacche, 

rapis  tui  plenum?  quam  non  insaniam,  quern  non  furorem  a  ccBteris  expec" 
temus?  ^Qomesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  quce  intempesiivam  Ubidinem 
provocare  solent,  et  salaciores  fieri  foeminas  ob  esum  salis  contendit :  Venerem 
ideo  dicunt  ab  oceano  ortam. 

"  Unde  tot  in  Veneta  scortorum  millla cur  sunt? 
In  promptu  causa  est,  est  Venus  orta  mari. 

Et  hinc  foeta  mater  Salacea  Oceani  coniux,  verbumque  for tasse  salax  a  sale 
effluxit.  Mala  Bacchica  tantum  olim  in  amoribus  prtsvaluerunt,  ut  corona 
ex  illis  statues  Bacchi  ponerentur,     p  Cubebis  in  vino  maceratis  utuntur 

^  Prlncipes    plerumque    oh    Ilcentiam    et    aiBuentlam    diTltlarum    Istam    passionem    solent'  incur- 
rere.  'Ardenter   appetit  qui  otiosam   Wtam   agit,  et  commnniter   incurrit  hsec   passio   soli- 

tarios  deliciose  viventes,  incontinentea,  reUgiosos,  &c.  *  Plutarch,  yit,  ^us.  'Vtnaparani 

animos  veueri.  '  Sed   nihil  eruoe   faciunt   bulUque   salaces ;  Improba  nee  prosit  jam  saturela 

tibi.    Ovid.  (  Petronius.         Curavl  me  mox  dbis  validlorlbus,  &c.  ^  Utl  ille  apud  Sclien. 

kium,  qui  post  poUonem,  uxorem  et  quatuor  ancillas  proximo  cubiculo  cubantea,  compresslt. 
'  Pers.  Sat.  3.  i  Slraddes.        Nox,  et  amor  vlnumque  nihil  moderabile  suadent.  ^  Up.  ad  Olym- 

piam.  I  Hymno.  -  Hor.  1.  3.  Od.  26.  "  JDe  sale  Ub.  cap.  21.  •  Konunannui  Ub.  dc 

vlrginiute.  p  Garclaa  ab  horto  aromatum,  Ub.  1.  cap,  38. 
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Indi  orientales  (xd  Venerem  excitandam^  et  ^surax  radice  Africanu  Ckmm 
radix  eosdem  effectus  habety  talUque  htrbm  meminit  mag.  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  1 6. 
**  Baptisia  Porta  ex  Indid  allatm,  cuju9  mentionem  facit  et  Theophrastus. 
Sed  infinita  his  similia  apud  Rhasin,  Mattkiolam,  Mizaldanty  cmterosque 
medicos  occurrunty  quorum  ideo  mentionem  feciy  ne  quis  imperitior  in  ho$ 
scopulos  impingaty  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtes  et  cautes  consulto  effugiat* 

SuBSECT.  IL — Other  causes  of  Love- Melancholy.    Sight  y  Beauty  from 
thefacey  eySy  other  parts ;  and  how  it  pierceth. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up^  but  they  cannot  avail,  except 
opportunity  be  offered  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or 
artificial  enticement ;  as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with 
such  like  lascivious  provocations.  Kommannus  in  his  book  de  lined  amoris 
makes  five  degrees  of  lust,  out  of  'Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in  five 
chapters,  VisuSy  Colloquiumy  ConvictuSy  Oscula,  Tactus,  Sight  of  all  other 
is  the  first  step  of  this  unruly  love ;  though  sometimes  it  be  prevented  by  re- 
lation or  hearing,  or  rather  mcensed.  For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous 
and  facile  to  love,  that  if  they  heard  of  a  proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are  in 
love  before  they  see  them,  and  that  meerly  by  relation,  as  Achilles  Tatius  ob- 
serves. ^  Such  is  their  intemperance  and  lusty  that  they  are  as  much  maimed 
by  reporty  as  if  they  saw  them.  Calisthenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  of 
Byzance  in  ThracCy  hearing  of  "  Leucippe,  Sostratus  fair  daughter,  was  far 
in  love  with  her ;  and  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour y  so  much  incensed, 
that  he  would  needs  have  her  to  be  his  wife.  And  sometimes  by  reading  they 
are  so  affected,  as  he  in  ^  Lucian  confesseth  of  himself,  I  never  read  that  place 
of  Panthea  in  Xenophon,  but  I  am  as  much  affectedy  as  if  I  were  present 
with  her.  ^  Such  persons  commonly  fain  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves ; 
and  so  did  those  three  gentlewomen,  in  '  Balthasar  Castilio,  &U  in  love  with 
a  youg  man,  whom  they  never  knew,  but  only  heard  him  commended :  or 
by  reading  of  a  letter ;  u>r  there  is  a  grace  commeth  from  hearing,  7  as  a  mo- 
ral philosopher  informeth  us,  as  well  as  from  sight ;  and  the  species  of  love 
are  received  into  the  phantasie  by  relation  alone :  *ut  cupere  ab  aspectUy 
sic  velle  ab  auditUy  both  senses  affect.  Interdum  et  absentes  amamuSy  some- 
times we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Philostratus,  and  gives  instance  in 
his  friend  Athenodorus,  that  ]ov*d  a  maid  at  Corinth  whom  he  never  saw ; 
non  oculi  sed  mens  videty  We  see  with  the  eys  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love,  is  that  which  comes  by 
sight,  which  conveys  those  admirable  rayes  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces 
to  the  heart,  Plotinus  derive  love  from  sight,  cpwc  ^uasi  opatrig,  ^Si 
nescisy  oculi  sunt  in  amore  duces,  the  eys  are  the  narbingers  of  love,  and 
the  first  step  of  love  is  sight,  ^  as  Lilius  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  hist,  Deor, 
syntag,  13.  they,  as  two  sluces,  let  in  the  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful, 
soul-ravishing,  and  captivating  beauty ;  which,  as  ^  one  saith,  is  sharper  then 
any  dart  or  needle  y  wounds  deeper  into  the  heart ;  and  opens  a  gap  through 
our  eys  to  that  lovely  wound,  which  pierceth  the  soul  itself  (Eccles,  18.) 
Through  ity  love  is  kindled  like  afire.    This  amazing,  confounding,  admir- 

^  Surax  radix  ad  coltum   snmme  fteft ;  al  quia   comedat,   ant  Infturfonem  bfbat,   membrnm  auUto 
erigltnr.        Leo  Afer,  lib.  9.  cap.  ult.  '  Quae  nonaolum  edenUbua  aed  et  geaitale  taogentibua  taotnin 

▼alet,  ut  ooire  aumme  deaiderent ;  quotiea  fere  Telhit,  poaalnt ;  aliba  dnodedea  profeclaae,  alloa  ad  00 
Tleea  pervtaiaae  refert.  •  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  Dial,  amoinm.  *Ea  eoliii  hoiniiium  Intemperantiuti 

libido  eat  ut  etiam  fam&  ad  amandum  impellantur,  et  audientea  aeque  afficiuntur  ac  videntea.  *  For- 

moaam  Soatratl  iiUam  audiena,  uxorem  cuplt,  et  aolA  ilUua  audltione  ardet.  ^  Quotiea  de  PantbeA 

Xenopfaontls  locum  perlego,  ita  anlmo  affectua  ac  ai  coram  intuerer.  *  Pulcbrltudinem  aibi  ipia  con- 

fingunt,  imaginea.  «  ])e  aullco,  lib.  2.  fol.  116.  'tis  a  pleaaant  atoiy,  and  related  at  hnqge  Vy  him. 

7  Gratia  venlt  ab  audltu  »que  ac  yisu,  et  apeclea  amoria  In  phantaalam  recfpiunt  aolft  relatione.  Pfeo- 
lomineua  grad.  8.  c.  38.  -        '  Lip.  cent.  32.  epist.  29,  Beauties  Encomiona.  ■  Propert.  ^  Amoris 

prlmiim  gradimi  viaua  habet,  ut  aspldat  rem  amatam.  •  Acfaillea  Tatlua,  Ub.  I.    Forma  telo  quovia 

acutior  aa  Inferendum  rulnua,  perque  oculoa  amatorio  vulneri  adltum  patefudena  in  animum  penetrat. 
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able,  amiable  beauty,  ^  then  which  in  all  natures  treasure  (saith  Isocrates) 
there  is  nothing  so  majestical  and  sacred,  nothing  so  divine,  lovely, pretious  ; 
'tis  natures  crown,  gold  and  glory ;  bonum  si  non  summum,  de  summit  tamen 
non  infrequenter  triumphans,  whose  power  hence  may  be  discerned;  we 
contemn  and  abhor  generally  such  things,  as  are  foul  and  ugly  to  behold,  ac- 
compt  them  filthy,  but  love  and  covet  that  which  is  fair.     *  'Tis  beauty  in  all 
things,  which  pleaseth  and  allureth  us ;  a  fair  hawk,  a  fine  earment,  a  goodly 
buildii^,  a  fair  house,  &c.   That  Persian  Xerxes  when  he  destroyed  all  those 
temples  of  the  gods  in  Greece,  caused  that  of  Diana,  in  integrum  servari,  to 
be  spared,  ajione  for  that  excellent  beauty  and  magnificence  of  it.    Inanimate 
beauty  can  so  command.     Tis  that  which  painters,  artificers,  orators,  all 
aym  at ;  as  Eriximachus  the  physician  in  Plato  contends,  ^it  was  beauty  first, 
that  ministred  occasion  to  art,  to  find  out  the  knowledge  of  carving ,  painting, 
building  ;  to  find  out  models,  perspectives,  rich  furnitures,  and  so  many  rare 
inventions.     Whiteness  in  the  lilly,  red  in  the  rose,  purple  in  the  violet,  a 
lustre  in  all  things  without  life,  the  cleer  lieht  of  the  moon,  the  bright  beams 
of  the  sun,  splendor  of  gold,  purple,  sparkhng  diamond,  the  excellent  feature 
of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  lion,  the  colour  of  birds,  peacocks  tails,  the 
silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular  delight  and  admiration.    ^And 
which  is  rich  in  plants,  delightful  in  flowers,  wonderful  in  beasts,  but  most 
glorious  in  men,  doth  make  us  affect  and  earnestly  desire  it ;  as  when  we  hear 
any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see  any  excellent  quality,  curious  work 
of  man,  elaborate  art,  or  ought  that  is  exquisite,  there  ariseth  instantly  in  us 
a  longing  for  the  same.     We  love  such  men,  but  most  part  for  comeliness  of 
person ;  we  call  them  gods  and  fi;oddessea,  divine,  serene,  happy,  &c.   And  of 
all  mortal  men  they  alone  C'Calcagninus  holds)  are  free  from  calumny ;  qui 
divitiis,  magistratu  et  gloridfiorent,  injurid  lacessimus  ;  we  back-bite,  wrong, 
hate,  renowned,  rich  and  happy  men ;  we  repine  at  their  felicity,  they  are  un- 
deserving we  think  ;  fortune  is  a  step-mother  to  us,  a  parent  to  them.     We 
envy  (saith  * Isocrates)  wise,  just,  honest  men;  except  with  mutual  offices 
and  kindnesses,  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort  this  love  from  us ;  only 
fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sight,  desire  their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them 
as  so  many  gods:  we  had  rather  serve  them  then  command  others ;  and  account 
ourselves  the  more  beholding  to  them,  the  more  service  they^enjoyn  us :  though 
they  be  otherwise  vitious,  unhonest,  we  love  them,  favour  them,  and  are  ready 
to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their  J  beauties  sake,  though  they  have  no  other 
good  quality  beside.   Die  igitur,  Sformose  adolescens  (as  that  eloquent  Pha- 
vorinus  breaks  out  in  ^  Stobeus)  die,  Antiloque,  suavius  nectare  loqueris ; 
die,  6  Telemache,  vehementius  Ulysse  dicis ;  die,  Alcibiades,  utcunque  ebrius, 
libentius  tibi  licet  ebrio  auscultabimus.  Speak, fair  youth,  speak,  Antiloquus, 
thy  words  are  sweeter  then  nectar ;  speak,  O  Telemachus,  thou  art'more  power- 
ful then  Ulysses ;  speak,  Alcibiades,  though  drunk,  we  will  willingly  hear 
thee  as  thou  art.     Faults  in  such  are  no  faults  :  For  when  the  said  Alcibiades 
had  stoln  Anytus  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting 
so  foul  a  fieu^t  (though  every  man  else  condemned  his  impudence,  and  inso- 
lency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he  loved  him 
dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.     No  worth  is  eminent  in  such  lovely  persons,  all 
imperfections  hid ;  non  enim  facile  de  his  quos  plurimum  diligimus,  turpi-' 
tudinem  suspicamur,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.  our  mind  and  all  our 

*  In  totA  rerain  nataiA  nihil  fimnA  dlTliihu ,  nihU  aagusCfns,  nihil  pretodot,  ci^nfl  tIns  hinc  Ihdle 
IntelUgnntar,  ftc.         *  Christ.  Foofleca.  'S.  L.  f  Bmyi  prob.  1 1 .  de  finrmA  e  Luciano.       ^  lib. 

de  calnnuilA.  Fonnoel  fafamnli  Ticant  j  dolemas  alloe  meliore  loco  poeitos,  foitonam  noble  nofenam, 
UUe,  ftc.  I  Invidemne  saplentilras,  Juitis.  nisi  beneflciis  eeeidae  emorem  eztorquent;  eoloe  formoeoe 

•inamae  et  primo  vdnt  eepectu  benerolentli  coqjonginrar,  et  eot  tanqnam  Deoa  colinraa,  libenUna  lis 
serrlmns  qnam  alUs  Impcramos,  m^oremque,  ftc.  i  Formae  vanAettalna  Baitari  verentur,  nee  all! 
m^loies  qnam  qnoe  cxfmlA  fonni  nature  donate  est.  Herod,  lib.  5.  Curtius  6.  Aritt.  FoUt.  ^  Sem 
SS.  Flutarcb.  Tit.  i;^.    Brisonini  Strabo. 
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senses  are  captivated,  omnes  sensus  fannosus  delectai.  Many  m^  have  been 
preferred  for  their  person  alone ;  chosen  kings^  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Per- 
sians, Ethiopians  of  old  :  the  properest  man  of  person  the  country  could 
a£fbrd,  was  elected  their  soveraign  lord ;  gratior  estpulchro  veniens  e  corpore 
virtuty  and  so  have  many  other  nations  thought  and  done,  as  ^  Curtius  ob- 
serves ;  ingens  enim  in  corporis  majestate  veneraiio  est,  for  there  is  a  majes- 
tical  presence  in  such  men  :  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them, 
that  no  man  was  thought  fit  to  reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  compleat  and 
supereminent.  Agis  king  of  Lacedsemon  had  hke  to  have  been  deposed,  be* 
cause  he  married  a  little  wife ;  they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  degenerate. 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Adrian  the  fourth,  an  English  monks 
bastard  (as  ™  Papirius  Massovius  writes  in  his  life)  inops  a  suis  relictus, 
squaliduset  misery  a  poor  forsaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  ? 
But  why  was  it  ?  Erat  acri  ingemOy  facundid  expeditd^  eleganti  corpore , 
facieque  hstd  ac  hilari,  as  he  follows  it  out  of  °  Nubrigensis  ;  (for  he  plows 
with  his  heifer,)  he  was  wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  coun^ 
tenance,  a  goodly  proper  man  ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  lus  own, 
and  that  carryed  it ;  for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So  Saul  was  a 
goodly  person  and  fair.  Maximinus  elected  emperour,  &c.  Branchus  the  son 
of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot  of  Jance,  Succrons  daughter  (saith  Lactantius)  when 
he  kept  king  Admetus  beards  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest 
suitor  to  his  mother  to  know  his  father ;  the  nymph  denyed  him,  because 
Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary  ;  yet  overcome  by  his  importunity 
at  last,  she  sent  him  to  his  father ;  when  he  came  into  ApoUos  presence,  malas 
Dei  reverenter  osculatus  ;  he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so  fair  a  yong 
man,  that  Apollo  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  could 
scarce  look  off  him ;  and  said,  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion,  made  him  a  demi-god. 
O  vis  superba  formoBy  a  goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam 
pulchros  DU  amant ;  she  is  amoris  domina,  loves  harbinger,  loves  loadstone, 
a  witch,  a  charm,  &c.  Beauty  is  a  dowre  of  it  self,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an 
ample  commendation,  an  accurate  epistle,  as  ^  Lucian,  Apuleius,  TiraqueUus, 
and  some  p  others  conclude.  Imperio  digna  format  beauty  deserves  a  king- 
dome,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox.  2.  cap.  110.  immortality ;  and  ^  more  have 
got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their  beauty,  then  for  all  other  vertues  be- 
sides  :  and  such  as  are  fair,  ''  are  worthy  to  be  honoured  of  god  and  men. 
That  Idalian  Ganymedes  was  therefore  fetched  by  Jupiter  into  heaven ; 
Hephffistion  dear  to  Alexander  ;  Antinous  to  Adrian.  Plato  calls  beauty  for 
that  cause,  a  privilege  of  nature,  natures  gaudentis  opus,  natures  master- 
piece, *  a  dumb  comment;  Theophrastus,  a  silent  fraud  ;  still  rhetorick  Car- 
neades,  that  perswades  without  speech,  a  kingdome  without  a  guard,  because 
beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many  captains ;  Socrates,  a  tyranny,  which 
tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  themselves  ;  which  made  Diogenes,  belike,  call 
proper  women  queens,  guod  facerent  homines  quce  pnBciperent,  because 
men  were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.  They  will  adore,  cringe,  comple- 
ment and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  fair)  as  if  she  were  a  noble 
woman,  a  countess,  a  queen  or  a  goddess.  Those  intemperate  yong  men  of 
Greece,  erected  at  Delphos,  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the  eternal 
memory  of  Phryne  the  curtizan,  as  iSlian  relates  ;  for  she  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  in  so  much  saith  ^  Athenseus,  that  Appelles  and  Praxiteles  drew 

>  Ub.  5.  Magnoramqiie  openun  mm  allot  capacM  pntaat  ijoam  qmw  ezlmU  specie  natnni  donavit. 
■  Lib.  de  Tltli  FoDtiflciim  Bom.  >  Ub.  3.  ess.  S.  •  Dial,  amomm,  c.  2.  de  magli.  Ub.  2.  eooniib. 

cap.  27.  Vliigo  ibnnoaa,  etsi  oppido  penper,  abanae  eet  dotats.         rleocrales.         4  PloreaobfonDam  tm- 
mortaUtatem  adeptl  aunt  qaam  ob  reUqnaa  amnea  Ttrtatca,  '  Lodaa.  torn.  4.    Charid«OKm.    Qoi  pnl- 

ehri,  ineritoapod  j>eoa  eft  apnd  bomlnea  honore  affecti.       *  Mata  oommentatlo,  qnlrta  epIftolA  ad  oomrnen- 
dandum  eficadm'.       *  Ub.  9.  Var.  hlat.  Tanta  fonale  degantla  nt  ab  o4  imdA,  ftc. 
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Venus'  picture  from  her.  Thus  yong  men  will  adore  and  honour  beauty ;  nay 
kings  themselves  I  say  will  do  it ;  and  voluntarily  submit  their  soveraignty  to 
a  lovely  woman.  Wine  is  strong  ;  kings  are  strong  ;  but  a  woman  strongest, 
1  £sd.  4.  10.  as  Zerobabel  proved  at  large  to  king  Darius,  his  princes  and 
noblemen.  Kings  sit  still  and  command  sea  and  land^  Sfc.  all  pay  tribute  to 
the  king  ;  but  women  make  kings  pay  tribute^  and  have  dominion  over 
them.  When  they  have  got  gold  and  silvery  they  submit  all  to  a  beautiful 
woman ;  give  themselves  wholly  to  her,  gape  and  gaze  on  her,  and  all  men 
desire  her  more  then  gold  or  silver,  or  any  pretious  thing :  they  will  leave 
father  and  mother,  and  venture  their  lives  for  her ;  labour  and  travel  to  get, 
and  bring  all  their  gains  to  women  ;  steal,  fght  and  spoil  for  their  mistress 
sakes.  And  no  king  so  strong,  but  a  fair  woman  is  stronger  then  he  is. 
All  things  (as  he  ^proceeds)  fear  to  touch  the  king ;  yet  I  saw  him  and 
Apame  his  concubine,  the  daughter  of  the  famous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  head,  and  put  it  on 
her  own,  and  stroke  him  with  her  left  hand  ;  yet  the  king  gaped  and  gazed 
on  her,  and  when  she  laughed  lie  laughed,  and  wlien  she  was  angry,  he  flal- 
tered  to  be  reconciled  to  her.  So  beauty  commands  even  kines  themselves  ; 
nay  whole  armies  and  kingdomes  are  captivated,  together  with  their  kings  : 
^  Forma  vincit  armatos,  ferrum  pulchritude  captivat ;  vincentur  specie,  qui 
non  vincentur  prcslio.  And  *tis  a  great  matter,  saith  ^  Xenophon,  and  of  which 
all  fair  persons  may  worthily  brtig,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his 
living  if  he  will  have  ought ;  a  valiant  man  must  fight  and  endanger  himself 
for  it,  a  wise  man  speak,  shew  himself  and  toil ;  but  a  fair  and  beautiful 
person  doth  all  with  ease ;  he  compasseth  his  desire  without  any  pains  taking : 
God  and  men,  heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  honour  him ;  every  one  pitties 
him  above  other,  if  he  be  in  need,  ^  and  all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good. 
'  Chariclea  fell  into  the  hands  of  pyrats,  but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the 
edge  of  the  sword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for  her  person.  ^  When  Constan- 
tinople was  sacked  by  the  Turks,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  being 
made  a  captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  grand  Senior  himself.  So  did 
Rosamond  insult  over  king  Henry  the  second ; 

■  I WM  so  Mr  an  object,  |     He  found  by  proof  the  prirUedge  of  bemty. 


Whom  fortune  made  my  king,  my  love  made  aubject ;       \     That  it  had  power  to  countermand  all  duty. 

It  captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina. 


Deua  ipse  Deorum 


Ftatu  ob  haac  formam  boa,  equus,  Imber,  olor. 

And  those  mali  genii  are  taken  with  it,  as  **  I  have  already  proved,  Formosam 
Barbari  verentur,  et  ad  aspectum  pulchrum  immanis  animus  mansuescit. 
(Heliodor.  lib,  5)  The  Barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  womaif,  and  at  a 
beautiful  aspect,  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken, 
and  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  ^  Alexandrinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides) 
angry  Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came  with  his  sword  drawn,  to 
have  killed  Helena  with  his  own  haiids,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those 
wars  and  miseries :  but  when  he  saw  her  fair  face,  as  one  amazed  at  her 
divine  beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides ;  he  had  no 
power  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  hebetantur  enses  pulchritudine, 
the  edge  of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect, 
and  seventy  it  self  is  overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  bis 
client  was  accused  at  Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her 

*  Eidraa,  4. 39.  ■  Orlgeo  hom.  3S.  In  Numb.  In  ipsoa  tyrannoa  tyrannidem  exercet.  *  lUud  carte 
magnum  ob  quod  glorlari  poaaunt  formosi,  quod  robuatis  neceaaarium  ait  laborare,  fortem  pericuUa  ae  obtt> 
cere,  aapientem,  &c.  *  M^rem  vim  habet  ad  commendandum  ftirma,  quam  accurate  acripta  epistolia. 

Ariat.  '  Heliodor.  lib.  1.  r  Knowles,  hiat.  Turcica.  '  Daniel  In  complaint  of  Boaamond.  •  Stroaa 
fiUiia  Epig.  ^  Sect.  2.  Mem.  1.  Sub.  1.  •  Stromatum  I.  Poat  captam  Trqjam  cum  impetu  ferretur 

ad  ocdoandam  Helenam,  atnpore  adeo  palchritndlBla  oorreptuat  nt  femun  ezclderet,  &c. 
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cause,  but  tearing  her  upper  garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  the 
judges ;  with  which  comelmess  of  her  body  and  amiable  gesture,  they  were 
so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they^d  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go. 
O  noble  piece  of  justice !  mine  author  exclaims,  and  who  is  he  that  would 
not  rather  lose  his  seat  and   robes,  forfeit   his  office,  then  give  sentence 
against  the  majesty  of  beauty  ?    Such  prerogatives  have  fair  persons,  and 
they  alone  are  free  from  danger.     Parthenopeeus  was  so  lovely  and  fiur,  that 
when  he  fought  in  the  Theban  wars,  if  his  face  had  been  by  chance  bare, 
no  enemy  would  offer  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him :  such  inmiunities  hath  beauty. 
Beasts  tnemselves  are  moved  with  it.     Sinalda  was  a  woman  of  such  ex- 
cellent feature,  ^  and  a  queen,  that  when  she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild 
horses  for  punishment,  the  wild  beasts  stood  in  admiration  of  her  person^ 
(Saxo  Grammaticus  lib,  8.  Dan.  Hist.)  and  toould  not  hurt  her.     Wherefore 
did  that  royal  virgin  in  ^  Apuleius  when  she  fled  from  the  theeves  den,  in  a 
desart,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  asse  on  whom  she  rode  ?  (for  what 
knew  she  to  the  contrary  but  that  he  was  an  asse  ?)Sitne  parentibus  et  proco 
formoso  reddideris,  quas  tibi  grattas,  quos  honores  habebo^  quos  cibos  ex- 
hibebo  !     She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick  him  every  day 
her  self,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and  play,  &c. 
And  besides,  she  would  have  a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance, a  virgin  riding  upon  an  asses  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectors 
regia  virgofugiens  captivitatem ;  why  said  she  all  this  ?  why  did  she  make 
such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?     But  that  she  perceived  the  poor  asse  to  be 
taken  with  her  beauty ;  for  he  did  often  obliquo  collo  pedes  puellcB  decoros 
basiarSy  kiss  her  feet  as  she  rid,  et  ad  delicatulas  voculas  tentabat  adhinnire ; 
offer  to  give  consent,  as  much  as  in  him  was,  to  her  delicate  speeches ;  and 
besides  he  had  some  feeling  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.    And  why  did 
Theogines'  horse  in  Heliodorus  'curveat,  prance,  and  go  so.  proudly,  exultans 
alacriter  et  superbiens,  Sfc.  but  that  sure,  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was 
in  love  with  his  master  ?  dixisses  ipsum  equum  pulchrum  intelligere  pulchram 
domini  formam?  A  fly  lighted  on  >  Malthius  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep;  but  why? 
Not  to  hurt  him,  as  a  parasite  of  his,  standing  by  well  perceived,  nan  ut 
pungerety  sed  ut  oscularetuTy  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his 
divine  looks.     Inanimate  creatures  I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this,  when  a 
drop  of  ^  Psyches  candle  fell  on  Cupids  shoulder,  I  think,  sure,  it  was  to  kiss  it. 
When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  *  poet  of  ours 
sets  her  out, 

— ^^  the  bushes  In  the  wey 
Some  catch  her  neck,  eome  Met  her  fhee* 
Some  twine  about  her  lege  to  make  her  ttay* 
And  all  did  coret  her  fbr  to  embrace. 

Aer  ipse  amore  inficitury  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  ayr  it  self  is  in  love :  for 
when  Hero  plaid  upon  her  lute, 

iThe  wanton  air  In  twenty  iweet  fonna  danc't 
After  her  ftngera        ■  ••    ■ 

and  those  lascivious  winds  staid  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo; 

k  nudabant  corpora  ventl, 

Obfiaque  adversaa  vibrabant  flamlna  Tcatea. 

Boreas  ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthons  daughter  of  Athens : 
vi  rapuUy  ^.  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  wa«  playing  with  other 
wenches  at  Ilissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Galais  his  two  sons,  of  her.  That 
aeas  and  waters  are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that 


'  Tuts  tenue  foH,  at  cam  vtada  l«ia»  tetoeKpaatta  ibret,  equonun  caldbna  obteienda,  inaia  Jumentia 
admlratkMii  ftilt }  ladere  aofawnuit.  •  Lib.  8.  milea.  '  JSthtop.  1. 3.  ff  Athenania.  Ub.  8,  ^  Aou. 
lclua»Aar.aalno.       '  Shakeapeare.       JMarlow.       kOr.Met.1.  ^^  ^^ 
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of  the  air  and  winds ;  for  when  Leander  swimmed  in  the  Hellespont^  Neptune 
with  his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves,  but 

They  stUl  mounted  up,  intending  to  have  Un'd  him. 
And  fell  in  drops,  like  tears,  because  they  mist  him. 

The  ^  river  Alpheus  was  in  love  with  Arethusa,  as  she  tels  the  tale  herself; 

Tiridesqne  mann  siccata  capiUos, 
Flnminls  Alphei  veteres  redtavit  amores) 
Pars  ego  Nymphamm,  &c. 

When  our  Tame  and  Isis  meet 

■  Oscula  mllle  sonant,  connezu  brachia  pallent, 
Mntoaque  ezpUcitls  connectunt  coUa  lacertis. 

Inachus  and  Pineus,  and  how  many  loving  rivers  can  I  reckon  up,  whom 
beauty  hath  enthrard  1  I  say  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  themselves,  that 
have  committed  idolatry  in  this  kind ;  of  looking-glasses,  that  have  been  rapt 
in  love  (if  you  will  believe  **  poets)  when  their  ladies  and  mistresses  looked  on 
to  dress  them. 


£t  si  non  babeo  senium,  tna  gntia  sensnm 
Ezhibet,  et  calidi  senUo  amoris  onus. 

Dlrigis  hue  qnoties  spcctantia  Inmina,  flammA 
STiccendunt  inopi  sanda  membra  mihi. 


Though  I  no  sense  at  all  offeeUng  licve» 
Vet  your  sweet  looks  do  animate  and  sare ; 
And  irhen  your  speaking  eys  do  this  way  turn. 
Me  thinks  my  wounded  members  live  and  bom. 


I  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle,  that  was  fired  by  fair  ladies 
®  looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not  well  whether ;  but  fired  it  was  by 
report;  and  of  a  cold  bath  that  suddenly  smoaked,  and  was  very  hot  when 
naked  C<£lia  came  into  it.  Miramur  quis  tit  tantus  et  unde  vapory  ifc.  But 
of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorable  of  p  Death  himself, 
when  he  should  have  stroken  a  sweet  yong  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  object.  Many  more  such  could  I  relate,  which  are  to  be  believed 
with  a  poetical  faith.  So  dum  and  dead  creatures  dote :  but  men  are  mad, 
stupefied  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed,  ^  as  that  fisherman 
in  Arist£enetufi^  that  spied  a  maid  lathing  heradf  by  the  sea  side, 

'  Soluta  mihi  sunt  omnia  membra 

A  capite  ad  calcem,  sensusqne  omnis  perllt 

De  pectore,  tain  Immensus  stupor  animnm  inyasit  mihL 

And  as  *  Lucian  in  his  images,  confesseth  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his  mistriss 
presence,  void  of  all  sense,  immoveable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  Gorgons  head  : 
which  was  no  such  cruel  monster,  (as  ^  Coelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3.  cap,  9.)  but 
the  very  quintessence  of  beauty ;  some  fair  creature,  as  without  doubt  the  poet 
understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators  were  amazed. 
"  Miseri  quibus  inientata  nites,  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at  the  very  sight 
of  her  ravishing  looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  with  themselves. 

▼  They  wait  the  sentence  of  her  scomAil  eys  j 
And  whom  she  (kvours  Ihres,  the  other  dyes. 

^Heliodorus  lib.  1.  brines  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself,  when  he  saw 
Chariclea  first ;  and  not  daring  to  look  upon  her  a  second  time,  for  he  thought 
it  unpossible  for  any  man  living,  to  see  her  and  contain  himself  The  very 
fame  of  beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off,  (such  an  attractive  power 
this  loadstone  hath)  and  they  will  seem  but  short ;  they  will  undertake  any 
toil  or  trouble,  *  long  journeys.  Penia  or  Atalanta  shall  not  overgo  them, 
through  seas,  desarts,  mountains,  and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gaze  on 
Psyche :  many  mortal  men  came  far  and  neer  to  see  that  glorious  object  of 
her  age ;  Paris  for  Helena ;  Corebus  to  Troja ; 

tlUs  Trqjam  qui  forte  diebus 

Venermt  insano  Cunndrse  incensos  amors. 

King  John  of  France,  once  prisoner  in  England,  came  to  visit  his  old  friends 

>  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  5.         ■Leland.  ■Angerianos.        *  Si  longe  asplciens  h»c  urit  Inmine  Dhros  Atque 

hominet  prope,  cur  urere  Una  ne<pilt?  Angerlanus.  r  Idem  Anger.  4  Obstupult  mirabundus  membro. 
rum  elegantlam,  &c.  ep.  7.  '  Stobceus  e  Orseco.  *  Pamm  abftiit  quo  minus  saxum  ex  homine  Ibctos 
•um,  ipsls  statuis  immobiliorem  me  fecit.  >  Veterca  Gofgonis  fkbnlam  confinzcnmt,  eximlum  fonnB 

dflens  stnpidoa  reddens.  •  Hor.  Ode  6.  *  Marlows  Hero.  *  Aspectum  rirginis  sponte  ftigit  Insaaoa 
IbM^  et  impMsUiUe  ezlstimans  nt  simul  earn  aspicere  quia  poasit*  et  intim  tcmperantlsi  mcCas  sc  coBtiaere. 
>  Apuldua  LZlIulti  mortales  longis  itloetlbus,  ftc. 
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again,  crossing  the  seas ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  conuning  was  to  see  the  coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  the  non-pariel  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistriss.  That 
infernal  god  Piutus  came  from  hell  it  self,  to  steal  Proserpina ;  Achilles  left 
all  his  friends  for  Polixenas  sake,  his  enemies  daughter ;  and  all  the  ^  Gre- 
cian gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus 
daughters  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those  days ;  ea  enim  venustate 
fuity  ut  earn  certatim  otnnes  Dii  conjugem  expeterent.  '  Formosa  Dims 
imperat  puella.  They  will  not  only  come  to  see,  but,  as  a  faulkoner  makes 
an  hungry  hawke  hover  about ;  follow,  give  attendance  and  service,  spend 
goods,  fives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attain  ; 

Were  beoaty  under  twenty  loekt  kept  hMt, 

Yet  love  bn»lu  through,  mad  pielu  them  aU  ut  Uak 

When  fair  ^  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eys,  hearts,  and  affections  of  her  specta- 
tors were  still  attendant  on  her, 

k  Et  medioe  inter  Tultos  tapereminet  omnes,  I    *  So  far  above  the  reat  fldr  Hero  ahio'd, 

Perque  urbem  asplcittnt  Tenientem  nnminte  Instar.  I     And  stole  away  th*  Inchanted  gasera  mind. 

^  Wlien  Peter  Aretines  Lucretiacame  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  fame  of  her 
beauty,  ad  urbanarum  deliciarum  sectatores venerate  nemo  non  ad  videndam 
eam^  ^c.  was  spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  and  threefold 
to  see  her,  and  hovered  about  her  gates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and 
Phryne  of  Thebes.  *Ad  cujusjacuit  Grcecia  tota  fores y  ^  Every  man  sought  to 
get  her  love  ;  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel ;  some  toith  an  affected 
pace ;  some  with  musique ;  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant  discourse ,  multi- 
tude of  followers ;  others  with  letters,  vows,  and  promises,  to  commend  them- 
selves, and  to  be  gratious  in  her  eys,  •  Happy  was  he  that  could  see  her;  thrice 
happy,  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Charmides  >  in  Plato,  was  a  proper  young 
man,  in  comeliness  of  person,  andall  good  qualities  ^far  exceeding  others ;  when- 
soever  fair  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  love  with  him  (as 
Critias  describes  their  carriage)  and  were  troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him  ; 
many  came  neer  him,  many  followed  him  wheresoever  he  went,  as  those,  ^for- 
marum  spectatores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he  walked  abroad  :  the  Athenian 
lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades ;  Sappho  and  the  M itilean  womeu  on  Phaon  the 
fair.  Such  lovely  sights  do  not  onely  please,  entise,  but  ravish  and  amaze. 
Cleonimus,  a  deficate  and  tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast  which  Androcles 
his  uncle  made  in  Pirseo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to  Mercury,  so  stupi- 
fied  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and  the  rest,  (as  Charidemus 
in  ^  Lucian  relates  it)  that  they  could  not  eat  their  meat ;  they  sate  all  supper 
time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and  admiring  his  beauty.  Many 
will  condemn  these  men,  that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again 
commend  them  for  it;  many  reject  Paris  judgement,  and  yet  Lucian  approves 
of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice ;  he  would  have  done  as  much  himself, 
and  by  good  desert,  in  his  minde,  beauty  is  to  be  preferred,  J  before  wealth 
or  wisdom,  ^  Athen«eus  Deipnosophist.  lib.  13.  cap,  7.  holds  it  not  such  in- 
dignity for  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  to  contend  ten  years,  to  spend  so  much 
labour,  loose  so  many  mens  lives  for  Helens  sake  ;  ^  for  so  fair  a  ladies  sake; 

Ob  talem  nxorem  cui  prMatantiaaJma  fonna 
NU  mortale  refert. 

That  one  woman  was  worth  a  kingdom ;  a  hundred  thousand  other  women ; 
a  world  it  self.     Well  might  ™  Sterpsichores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a 

T  Nic.  Gerbel.  1.  5.  Achaia.         ■  Jo.  Secoadna  bastoram  Hb.         •  MnriKus.  Ilia  autem  bene  morata,  per 
Kdem  quocunque  yagabatur,  seqaentem  mentem  habcbat,  et  oculos,  et  corda  virorum.  ^  Homer. 

•Mariow.  *  Pomodidaaoalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  a  Gasp.  BarthJo  Germano.  •  Properthia. 

'  VetUum  aplendore  et  elegantll»  ambitione  incesaOa,  dooisi  cantilenSa,  Ac,  gratiam  adiplad.  f  Pra 

cnteria  corporia  proceritate  et  egreglA  Indole  mlnuidaa  apparebat,  ceteri  aatem  captl  ejua  amore  Tldebantor, 
&c.  ^  Ariataenetua,  en.  10«  ^  Tom.  4,  dial,  meivtr.  Beaptdentea  et  ad  formam  ^na  obatnpeacentea. 

J  In  Charidemo.    Sapientic  m^to  palchfibido  pnefcrtur  et  oplboa.  ^  Indlgmtm  nihil  est  Troaa 

fortca  et  Achivoa  tempore  tam  longo  perpeaaoa  eaae  laborea.  >  Digna  quMcm  fludea  pro  oak  Tel  oUret 

Achillea*  vel  Priamua,  belli  conaa  probanda  ftilt.  Proper,  lib.  2.  ■CiBeua  qui  Hetenae  fomam 

^arpaarat. 
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creature ;  and  a  just  punishment  it  was.  The  same  testimony  gives  Homer  of 
the  old  men  of  Troy,  that  were  spectators  of  that  single  combate  betwixt  Paris 
and  Menelaus  at  the  Seian  gate ;  when  Helena  stood  in  presence,  they  said 
all,  the  war  was  worthily  prolonged  and  undertaken  °  for  her  sake.  The  very 
gods  themselves  (as  Homer  and  ^  Isocrates  record)  fought  more  for  Helena,  then 
they  did  against  the  gyants.  When  p  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  made  procla- 
mation by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings  of  hjm,  should  have  seven 
kisses ;  a  noble  reward,  some  say,  and  much  better  than  so  many  golden  talents ; 
seven  such  kisses  to  many  men,  were  more  pretious  then  seven  cities,  or  so 
many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone,  would  recover  a  man  if  he  were  a 
dying.  ^  Suaviolum  Stygid  sic  te  de  valle  reducety  Sfc,  Great  Alexander  mar- 
ried Roxane,  a  poor  mans  child,  onely  for  her  person.  ''Twas  well  done  of 
Alexander,  and  heroically  done ;  I  admire  him  for  it.  Orlando  was  mad  for  An- 
gelica, and  who  doth  not  condole  his  mishap?  Thisbe  died  for  Piramus :  Dido  for 
^neas ;  who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  *  Austin  did  in  commise- 
ration of  her  estate !  she  died  for  him,  me  thinks  (as  he  said)  /  could  die  far  her  / 
But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand,  what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of 
what  power  and  soveraignty  it  is,  and  how  farre  such  persons  that  so  much 
admire,  and  dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  justified ;  no  man  doubts  of  these  mat- 
ters ;  the  question  is  how  and  by  what  meanes  beauty  produceth  this  effect  ? 
By  sight :  the  eye  betrayes  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded ;  is  an  especiall  cause  and  instrument,  both  in 
the  subject  and  in  the  object.  ^As  teares,  it  begins  in  the  eySy  descends  to  the 
breast:  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rayes,  as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart.  Ut  vidi 
ut peril,  ^Mars  videt  hanc,  visamque  cupit,  Shechem  saw  Dinah  the  daughter 
of  Lea,  and  defiled  her,  Gen.  34.  3.  Jacob  Rachel,  29.  17.  for  she  wiu 
beautiful  and  fair :  David  spied  Bathsheba  afar  off,  2  Sam.  1 1 .  2.  the  elders 
Susanna,  ^  as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  fair  Aristoclea  the  daughter  of 
Theophanes,  bathing  her  self  at  that  Hercyne  well  in  Lebadea ;  and  were  cap- 
tivated in  an  instant.  Viderunt  oculi,  rapuerunt  pectora  flamnuB ;  Amnon 
fell  sick  for  Thamars  sake,  2  Sam.  13.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther  was  such, 
tliat  she  found  &vor  not  onely  in  the  sight  of  Assuerus,  but  of  all  those  that 
looked  upon  her,  Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others  contended,  that  Christ  him- 
self was  the  fairest  of  the  sons  of  men  ;  and  Joseph  next  unto  him  :  speciosus 
prtBfiliis  hominumy  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken  ;  his  very  person  was 
such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favor  of  all  those  that  looked  upon  him.  Jo- 
seph was  so  fair,  that  as  the  ordinary  gloss  hath  ity  flia  decurrerentper  murum^ 
et  adfenestrasy  they  ran  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  wmdows  to  gaze 
on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  pei*sonages  go  bv :  and  so 
Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  empress  going  through  Cullen.  ^  P. 
Morales  the  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  .^thony  no  sooner 
saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian  lib,  1.  he  was  enamoured  on  her.  'Theseus 
at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  that  purpose  kneeled 
down,  and  made  his  pathetical  prayers  unto  the  gods.  ^  Charicles,  by  chance, 
espying  that  curious  picture  of  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  a 
great  while  gazing,  as  one  amazed ;  at  length  he  brake  into  that  mad  passionate 
speech,  0  fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains y  and  made  ridicu- 
lous for  her  sake  !  He  could  not  contain  himself,  but  kissed  her  picture,  I 
know  not  how  ofl ;  and  heartily  desired  to  be  so  dii^raced  as  Mars  was.  And 
what  did  he  that  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  ? 

■  Thoee  muUnons  Turin  that  mnranucd  at  Mahomet,  when  they  nw  Irene,  ezcnaed  Us  abeence. 
Knowlys.  *  In  landeni  Helenae  orat.  r  Apul.  mllce.  lib.  4.  ^  Seam.  bae.  18.  '  Cnrthu  1.1. 
•Confcn.  •Seneca.  Amor  In  ocnUs  oritur.  ^Orld.  FMt.  «Plntarch.  « Ub.  de  pnlchrtt. 
icMi  et  llarte.  slocian.  Charidemon.  Supra  omnei  raortalet  felirleeimum  ■!  hac  tni  ponlt. 
J  Lndan.  amor.  Insanum  qoiddun  ac  ftirlbaadam  erclamani,  O  fovtunaUMlme  Dconun  Man*  qnl 
propter  haoc  Tlactut  ftalstl. 
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ae  alUiiiU  de  Dlit  non  trlillbiii  optttt 


III  ■  atqg 

St c  fieri  tiii^ 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine 
author  saith)  ^all  the  gods  came  flocking  about  and  saluted  her ;  each  of  them 
went  to  Jupiter^  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife.  When  fair 
^  Antilochus  came  in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  beauty  shined,  all 
mens  eys  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  were  instantly  fixed  on  him, 
and  moved  at  the  sight ;  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  themselves, 
but  in  gesture  and  looks  it  was  discerned  and  expressed.  Those  other  senses, 
hearing;,  touching,  may  much  penetrate  and  affect,  but  none  so  much,  none 
so  forcible  as  sight.  Forma  Briseis  mediis  in  armis  movet  Achillem,  Achilles 
was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  fidr  Briseis ;  Ajax  by  Tecmessa ;  Judith 
captivated  that  ereat  captain  Holofemes;  Dalilah,  Samson;  Rosamund, 
^  Henry  the  second ;  Roxolana,  Solyman  the  magnificent,  &c. 

Ka2  irvp  jcaA^  rlf  i^ti, 

A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword. 


•  Naugtit  nndar  faearen  ao  ttronglT  doth  allare 
The  seiue  of  num,  and  all  hia  minde  poMoa, 
Aa  beaatlea  loTcUeat  baltj  that  doth  procnre 
Great  warrien  ent  thdr  rigor  to  rappren, 
forget  their  maimi 


Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart-bivniBg  eyej 
And  lapt  in  flowen  of  a  golden  tren. 
That  can  with  melting  pleaanre,  mollifle 
Their  heardned  hearta  lnur*d  to  cnidty. 


And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manttnese, 

^Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippes  pre- 
sence, but  that  he  did  corde  tremere,  et  oculis  lascivius  intueri ;  ^  he  was 
wounded  at  the  first  sight;  his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn 
bis  eyes  from  her.  So  doth  Calysins  (in  Heliodorus  lib,  2.  Isis  priest,  a 
reverend  old  man)  complain  ;  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thra- 
cian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  off  her,  ^I  will  not  conceal  it^  she 
overcame  me  with  her  presence^  and  quite  assaulted  my  continency,  which  I 
had  kept  unto  mine  old  age;  I  resisted,  a  long  time,  my  bodily  eys  unth 
the  eys  of  my  understanding;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as  a  tempest  car- 
ried headlong,  *  Xenophiles  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  down  r^ht  for 
many  years  together ;  scorned,  hated,  scoffed  at  them :  coming  at  last  into 
Daphnis  a  fair  maids  company,  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Dcma- 
ritis)  though  free  before,  Intactus  nullis  ante  cupidinibus,  was  &r  in  love, 
and  quite  overcome  upon  a  sudden.  Victus  sum  fateor  a  Daphnide,  Sfc, 
I  confess  I  am  taken  ; 

>  Sola  hnc  inflexit  lensoa,  anlmnmque  lahentem 
ImpuUt — 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Strato- 
cles  the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco  plenus  (so  ^Prodromus  de- 
scribes him)  he  was  a  severe  woman-hater  all  his  life ;  fceda  et  contumeiiosa 
semper  infoeminas  profatus,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sexe ;  humanas 
aspides  et  viperas  appellabat;  he  foreswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  them 
wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile  terms,  v^  matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that 
if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou  would'st  have  loathed  tliine  own  mother  and 
sisters,  for  his  words  sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last,  with 
that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  Anticles  the  gardner, 
that  smirking  wench ;  that  he  shaved  off  his  bushie  beard,  painted  his  face, 
'curl'd  his  hair^  wore  a  lawrel  crown  to  cover  his-  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love 

■Or.  Met.  1.  8.  *  Omnea  Dii  complexl  sunt,  et  in  nxorem  sib!  petierunt.  Nat.  Cornea  de  Venere. 
k  Ut  cum  Inx  noctis  affolget,  omnium  oculoa  incorrit :  sic  Antlloquaa,  See.  *  Delevit  omnea  ez 
animo  mnlierea.  '  Nam  vincit  et  vel  ignem  ferrumqae  si  qua  pulchra  cat.  Anacreon,  2.  •  Spencer 
in  his  Fkiry  Qn.  'Achilles  Tatlua  lib.  1.  f  Statim  ac  earn  contemplatns  sum,  occidi;  ocolos  a 
▼Irgine  arertere  conatus  sum,  sed  IIU  repugnabant.  ^  Pudet  dlcere,  non  criabo  tamen.  Memphlm 
▼enlena  me  ricit,  et  continentlam  expugnavit,  quam  ad  senectntem  usque  soriram,  oculis  corporis, 
ftc.  <  Nunc  primom  droa  hanc  anxlus  anhnt  httrco.  Ariatwnetns,  ep.  17.  '  Virg.  An.  4.  ^  Ama- 
ranto  dial        >  Comaaque  ad  speculum  dispoault. 
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besides  was  ready  to  run  mad.  For  the  very  day  that  he  married,  he  was  so 
furious,  ut  soils  occasum  minus  expectare  posset,  (a  terrible,  a  monstrous 
long  day)  he  could  not  stay  till  it  was  night ;  sed  omnibus  insalutatis  in  thaha' 
rkumfestinus  trrttpif,  the  meat  scarce  out  of  his  mouth,  without  any  leave  taking, 
he  would  needs  go  pieselitly  to  bed.  What  young  man  therefore,  if  oW  men  be 
so  intemperate,  can  secure  himself?  Who  can  say,  I  will  not  be  taken  with  a 
beautiful  object  ?  I-  can,  I  will  contain.  No,  saith  ™  Lucian,  of  his  mistris,  she 
is  so  (air,  that  if  thou  dost  but  see  her,  she  will  stupijie  thee,  kill  thee  straight ; 
and  Medusa  likey  turn  thee  to  a  stone  j  thou  canst  not  pull  thine  eysfrom 
her,  but  as  an  adamant  do>th  iron,  she  will  carry  thee  bound  headlong  whither 
she  will  her  self;  infect  thee  like  a  basilisk.  It  noMs  both  in  men  and  women. 
Bido  was  amazed  at  ^neas*  presence ;  Obstupuit  primo  aspectu  Sidonia  Dido  : 
and  as  he  feelingly  verified  out  of  his  experience ; 

■  Qaun  ego  postquadi  vidl,  non  ita  troavl  at  aanl  solent   |     I  lovM  ber  not  as  ottien  Boberiy, 
Homines,  sed  eodem  pacto  nt  insani  aolent.  |     Bat  as  a  mad  man  rageth,  so  did  I. 

So  M useeus  of  Leander,  nusquam  lumen  detorquet  ab  Hid ;  and  ^  Chaucer  of 
Palamon, 

He  cast  his  eye  opon  Emf  Ua, 

And  thonewith  he  blent  and  cryed  ha  ha, 

As  though  he  had  been  stroke  unto  the  hesrta. 

If  you  desire  to  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  how  it  doth 
inj^uere,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for  as  all  hold,  love  is  a  fascination)  thus  in 
brief,  p  This  comeliness  or  beauty  ariseth  from  the  due  proportion  of  the 
whole  f  or  from  each  several  part.  For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  I  refer 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  those  amorous  writers,  to  Lucians  Images, 
and  Charidemus,  Xenophons  description  of  Panthea,  Petronius  Catalectes, 
Heliodorus  Chariclea,  Tatius  Leucippe,  Longus  Sophistas  Daphnis  and 
Cloe,  Theodorus  Prodromus  his  Rhoaanthes,  Aristaenetus  and  Philostratus 
episUes,  Balthasar  Castilio,  lib,  4  de  aulico,  Lauren  tins  cap,  10.  ^6  melon, 
^neas  Silvius  his  Lucretia,  and  every  poet  almost,  which  have  most  ac- 
curately described  a  perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that  through 
every  member,  both  in  men  and  women.  Each  part  must  concur  to  the 
perfection  of  it ;  for  as  Seneca  saith,  Ep.  33.  lib,  4.  Non  est  formosa 
mulier  cujus  crus  laudatur  et  brachium,  sed  ilia  cujus  simul  universa  fades 
admirationem  singulis  partibus  dedit;  she  is  no  fair  woman,  whose  arm,  tliigh, 
&c.  are  commended,  except  the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondent. 
And  the  face  especially  gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  it  that  commonly 
denominates  fair  or  fowl;  arx  forma  fades,  the  face  is  beauties  towre :  and 
though  the  other  parts  be  deformed,  yet  a  good  face  carries  it  {fades  non  uxor 
amatur)  that  alone  is  most  part  respected,  principally  valued,  delicOs  suis 
feroXf  and  of  it  self  able  to  captivate. 

4  Urit  me  Glycem  nitor, 
Uiit  grata  protenrltas, 
Et  TUtos  nlmiom  Inbrlcns  asplef } 

Glyceras  too  fair  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  beheld. 
''When  Chfierea  saw  the  singing  wenches  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that 
he  cried  out,  O  fadem  pulchram,  deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  muHeres, 
tadet  quotuKanarum  harum  formarum  I  O  fair  face !  Til  nev^r  love  any  but 
her ;  look  on  any  other  hereafter  but  her ;  I  am  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties ; 
away  with  them.  The  more  he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, — uritque  videndo, 
as  in  a  burning  glass,  the  sun  beames  are  recollected  to  a  center,  the  rays  of 

■  Imag.  Fcdistrato.  81  Olam  saltern  Intnearfs,  statols  ImmoblUorem  te  Owlet :  si  conspeKcris  eam, 
non  reUnfloetor  ftcultas  oculos  ab  c4  amoTendl  t  abduoet  te  alligatam  qaocun<iae  voluerit,  at  ferram 
ad  w  tnAere  ferunt  sdamantem.  ■  Plaut  Merc.  •  In  the  Knlchts  tale.  9  Ex  deUtA  totfais 
piopoftlone  sptlque  partlum  composltione.  PIcolomlneus.  i  Hor.  Od.  19.  lib.  1.  '  Ter.  Evnuch. 
Aet.  2.  seen.  8. 
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love  are  projected  from  ber  eys.  It  was  ^neas  countenance  ravisbed  queen 
Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  similiSj  be  bad  an  angelical  face. 

•  O  sacrofl  TDltaa  Baccho  vel  ApoUlne  dignos,     I O  aacred  lookB  befltttng  m^|«tt7( 

Quos  vlr,  quos  tuto  foemina  nulla  Tldet  I         |  Which  never  mortal  wight  could  safely  aee  ! 

Altbou^b  for  tbe  greater  part,  tbis  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  tbe  face,  yet 
many  times  tbose  otber  members  yield  a  most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone 
sufficient  to  enamour.  An  bigb  brow  like  unto  tbe  brigbt  beavens,  cceli 
pulcherrima  plaga,  Frons  ttbi  vivit  honor ^  frons  ubi  ludit  amovy  wbite  and 
smooth  like  tbe  polisbed  alabaster ;  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilian  colour,  ii^ 
which  loYC  lodgeth ;  ^Amor  qui  mollibus  genis  puellm  pemoctas:  A  corall 
lip,  suaviorum  deluinrumy  in  which  Basia  mille  patenty  basia  mille  latent, 
Gratiarum  sedes  gratissima  ;  a  sweet  smelling  flowre,  from  which  bees  may 
gather  bony ;  ^Mellilega  volucres  quid  adhuc  cava  thynuiy  rosasque,  S^c, 

Omnes  ad  domintt  labra  yenlte  mce. 
Ilia  roaaa  apirat,  tee. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lacfea ;  dimple  in  the  chin ;  black  eye- 
brows, Cupidinis  arcus ;  sweet  breath ;  wbite  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call 
the  sale-piece ;  a  fine  soft  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace,  "  Quale  decus 
tumidis  Pario  de  marmore  mammis  !  ^and  make  a  pleasant  valley,  lacteum 
sinumy  between  two  cbaulkie  hills,  sororiantes  papillulas,  et  ad  pruritum  fin* 
gidos  amatores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.  Unde  is,  ^  Forma  papillarum  quam^ 
Juit  apta  premi  I     Again,  Urebant  oeulos  dura  stantesque  mamilUB. 

A  flaxen  hair ;  golden  hair  was  ever  in  great  account ;  for  which  Virgil 
commends  Dido,  Nondum  sustulerat  flavum  Proserpina  crinem  ;  Ety  crines 
nodantur  in  aurum,  ApoUonius  (Argonaut,  lib.  4.  Jasonis  flava  coma  in- 
cendit  cor  Medea)  will  have  Jasons  golden  haire  to  be  tbe  main  cause  of 
Medeas  dotage  on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  hair'd,  Paris, 
Menelaus,  and  most  amorous  yong  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles 
ac  suavesy  as  Baptista  Porta  infers,  ^Phydog.  lib,  2.  lovely  to  behold. 
Homer  so  commends  Helena;  makes  Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow 
hair*d ;  Pulchricoma  Venus ;  and  Cupid  himself  was  yellow  hair'd  m  aurum 
coruscante  et  crispante  capilloy  like  that  neat  picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callis* 
tratus ;  for  so  '  Psyche  spied  him  asleep ; 

Bryseia»  Polizena,  &c.  flaricome  omnes  \ 

and  Hero  the  fUr, 

Whom  7ong  Apollo  courted  for  her  hair. 

Inland  commends  Guithera  king  Arthurs  wife,  for  a  iair  flaxen  hair :  so 
Paulus  iEmUius  sets  out  Clodeveus  that  lovely  king  of  France.  •  Synesius 
holds,  every  effeminate  fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  bair*d  :  and  Apuleius  adds 
that  Venus  her  self,  Goddess  of  Love,  cannot  delight,  ^though  she  come  ac- 
companied with  the  OraceSy  and  all  Cupids  train  to  attend  upon  her y  girt  with 
her  own girdlcy  and  smell  of  cynamon  and  bawmCyyet  \f  she  be  bald^yr  bad 
hair'dy  she  cannot  please  her  Vulcan,  Which  belike,  makes  our  Venetian 
ladies  at  this  day,  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much  ;  great  women  to 
calamistrate  and  curie  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in 
captivitatem  flexoSy  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made 
flowers;  and  all  courtiers  to  affect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kinde.  In  a 
word,  ^  The  hairs  are  Cupids  nets,  to  catch  all  comers ;  a  brushie  woody  in 
which  Cupid  builds  his  nesty  and  under  whose  shadow y  all  LoveSy  a  thousand 
several  ways  sport  themselves. 

•Petnmlns.       *  Sophocles  Antigone.        « Jo.  Secnndas  baa.  19.        ^LcechKiii.         ^Arandns.    VaIBi 
amcenlaalma  e  dnohns  montibos  composlta  nlTeis.  *  Ovid.  r  FoL  77.    Dapslles  hUans  ama- 

tores, &c.        "When  Cupid  slept.    Ciesariem  auream  habentem,  nbi  Psyche  vldit,  mollemqoe  eiEambroslA 
cerricem  Inspcxlt,  crines  crispos,  purpureas  genas  candldasqne,  &c.  Apuldns.  *  In  laadcm  caAvi. 

SplendidA  com&  qutsqne  adulter  est  j  allicit  anrea  coma.  _         ^  Venua  ipsa  non  plaoerat^mis  nudata,  ca< 
pite  spoHata:  si  qnaiis  Ipsa  Vent 
oonclnnata,  baltheo  suo  dncta,  d 
cano  suo.  •  Arandus.    Ca] 

Amores  mille  modis  se  exercent. 
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A  little  soft  hand,  pretty  little  mouth,  small,  fine,  long  fingers,  Oratia 

gu€B  digitis *tis  that  which  Apollo  did  admire  in  Daphne  ;—/aiMia/ 

digitosque  manusque :  a  straight  and  slender  body ;  a  small  foot,  and  well 
proportioned  leg,  hath  an  excellent  lustre ;  ^  cut  totum  incumbit  corpus  uti 
fundamento  (Bdis.  Clearchus  vowed  to  his  friend  Amyander  in  *  Aristeenetus^ 
that  the  most  attractive  part  in  his  mistris,  to  make  him  love  and  like  her  first, 
was  her  pretty  leg  aTlTd  foot :  a  soft  and  white  skin,  &c,  have  their  peculiar 
graces  :  'Nebula  haud  est  moUior  ac kujus  cutis  est,  tedipol papillam beliu- 
lam.     Though  in  men  these  parts  are  not  so  much  respected ;  a  g^m  Sarazan 

sometimes, nudus  membra  Pyracmofi^  a  martiall  hirsute  Eice  pleaseth 

best ;  a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in  a  fair  womans  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as 
'lame  Vulcan  was  to  Venus ;  for  he  being  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was 
dearly  beloved  of  her,  when  fair  Apollo,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and 
the  rest  of  the  sweet-fac*d  gods  for^en.  Many  women  (as  Petronius  ^  ob- 
serves) sordibus  calent  (as  many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches» 
and  a  poor  market  maid,  then  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  will 
sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt-dawber,  a  brontes^  a  cooke,  a 
player,  if  they  see  his  naked  legs  or  arms,  torosaque  brachial  '^.  Uke  that 
huntsman  Meleager  in  Philostratus,  though  he  being  aU  in  raggs,  obscene  and 
dirty,  besmeared  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gypsie,  or  a  chimney-sweeper,  then  upon 
a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Hepheestion,  Alcibiades,  or  those  embroidered  cour- 
tiers full  of  silk  and  gold.  J  Justines  wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with 
Pylades  a  player,  and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself 
hdped  her  by  chance.     Faustina  the  empress  doted  on  a  fencer. 

Not  one  out  of  a  thousand  falls  in  love,  but  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or 
other  which  pleaseth  most,  and  mflames  him  above  the  rest.  ^A  company 
of  yong  philosophers  on  a  time,  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman 
was  most  desirable  and  pleased  best?  some  said  the  forehead,  some  the  teeth, 
some  the  eys,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.  the  controversie  was  referred  to 
Lais  of  Connth  to  decide ;  but  she,  smiling,  said,  they  were  a  company  of  fools ; 
for  suppose  they  had  her  where  they  wishe(]^  what  would  they  'first  seek  ? 
Yet  ttus  notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant,  neque  quis  vesttim  negaverit 
cpinor ;  all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  ""trie  eyes* ; 

—  (TidctlgiM  mlcantM 
Sldeiilros  similes  oculos 

which  are  loves  fowlers ;  ^aucupium  amoris^  the  shooing  homes,  the  hooks  of 
loue  (as  Arandus  will)  the  guides^  touchstone y  judges ;  that  in  a  moment  cure 
mad  meuy  and  make  sound  folks  mad ;  the  watchmen  of  the  body ;  what  do 
they  not  ?  How  vex  they  not  ?  All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Atneneeus  lib. 
13.  dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  chief  seats  of  love ;  and  as  James 
Lemutius  Phath  facetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode  of  his, 

Amorcm  ooelUs  flammeoUs  hens  I         I  saw  lofve  sitting  in  my  nilstriss  eys. 

SmuUlnc;  beUere  it,  all  posterity  i 
Ana  his  attendants  playinc  round  abo 


Vldi  Insidenteai,  credite  postcri, 
FntKsqne  dnnim  lodlbondos 
Com  pbaietri  Tolitare  et  arcu,  &c. 


playing  round  aboot 
With  bow  and  arrows  ready  for  too  fly. 


Scaliger  calls  the  ejs,  ^  Cupids  arrows ;  the  tongue,  the  lightning  of  love ;  the 
paps,  the  tents :  Balthasar  Castilio,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love ; 

nmnla  Inmina  stelUs,  I  Eys  emulating  stars  in  light. 

Lamina <pim  poasent soUdtaK  Daos.  |  Entisinggods  at  the  flnt  sight. 

'  Thcod.  Prodromus,  Amor.  Ub.  1.  *  Bpfst.  79,    UM  pnlchram  tiUamt  bene  compactam  tenaemqne 

pcdtm  Tidi,  *  Plant  Cas.  f  Claudns  optime  rem  agit.  ^  FoL  ft.  Si  servum  vlderint,  aut 

■ordidnm  altlns  dnetnm,  ant  palrere  perfSisam,  ant  histrloncm  In  scenam  tradnctom,  &c.       *  Me  pnlchrA 

Ihtcor  carere  forma,  Terum  locolenta. nostra  cat.    Petronius  Catal.  de  Priapo.       J  Galen.        ^  Calcag> 

ninas  Apologis.  Qua  pars  maadme  desideraUUs  ?  alios  frontem,  alios  geoas,  &c.  *  Inter  fcemineom. 

■  Heinalus.  ■  Sunt  enim  ocoli,  predpoK  pukhrltadiols  sedes.  lib.  6.  *  Amoris  hami,  dooes,  Judioca 
eC  indices  qoi  momento  insaaos  sanant,  sanos  insanire  oogont,  occolatlssimi  corporis  excuUtorea,  quid  mm 
agant?  qo£d  non  oogont?  9  Ocelli  carm.  17.  ci^os  et  Lipsios  eptst.  qoamt. lib.  8.  eaip.  11.  meminft 

oo  dagaatiam  «  Cyathia  prima  sols  mlscnua  me  oqHt  oodUs,  Contactam  noUis  ante  cnpldialbas. 

Propert.  LI. 
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Loves  orators,  ''Petronius, 


Beauty  a  Cause. 
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O  blandMOcnkM,  et  o  fuetot, 
Et  quidam  propriA  notA  loqnacet  i 
Illic  est  Veniu,  et  leres  Amorai, 
Atque  ipaa  in  medio  eedet  Voluptas. 


O  tweet  and  pretty  ipeeklBg  ejree, 
Where  Venus,  love  and  pleaaure  lies  t 


Loves  torches,  touch'box,  naphtheand  matches;  'TibuUus. 


IlUns  ex  ocnlis  qunm  Tolt  ezurere  DItoc. 
Accendit  geminas  lampades  acer  Amor. 


Tut  Urn,  when  he  will  set  the  gods  on  flfe. 
Lightens  the  eys,  as  torches,  to  desire. 


Leander  at  the  first  sight  of  Heros  eys,  was  incensed,  saith  Museeus. 


Simol  in  'ocolomm  radiis  crescebat  &z  amorom 
Et  oor  ferrehat  invecti  ignis  impetu } 
Pulchritodo  enim  Celebris  immaculate  foeminae 
Acuttor  hominibus  est  veloci  saglttA. 
Oculns  vero  via  est,  ab  ocnli  ictibus 
Vulnus  delaUtnr,  et  in  prscordla  virl  manat. 


Loves  torches  *gan  to  bum,  first,  in  her  eyes. 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire,  which  never  dies : 
For  the  fair  beauty  of  a  virgin  pure, 
Is  sharper  then  a  dart ;  and  doth  inure 
A  deeper  wound,  which  plereeth  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyes,  and  canseth  such  a  crad  smart. 


A  modern  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Thamar. 


-et  me  fasdno 


It  was  thy  beanty,  'twas  thy  pleasing  smile. 
Thy  grace  and  comeliness  did  me  begull ; 


Thy  Tose-llke  cheeks,  and  unto  purple  fiur 
Thy  lovely  eys  and  golden  knotted  hair. 


Ocddit  Ule  risiis  et  forma  lepos, 
Ille  nltor,  ilia  gratia,  et  vems  decor, 
Illse  lemulantes  purpnram  et  *  rosas  gen», 
Ocullque  vinct»que  aureo  nodo  come. 

▼Philostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  his  mistris  basilisk  eys,  ardentes  faces ^ 
those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  Uiat  no  water  could 
quench  it.  What  a  tyranny  ^  (saith  he)  what  a  penetratwn  of  bodies  is  this  I 
thou  drawest  toith  violence,  and  swallowest  me  up,  as  Chary bdis  doth  saylers 
with  thy  rocky  eys ;  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out. 
Let  this  be  the  corollary  then,  the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted 
from  the  eys. 


*  Nam  quia  lumina  tanta,  tanta. 
Posset  luminibus  suls  tueri, 
Non  statim  trepldansque  palpltansque 
Pra»  desideril  cstuantis  murk  ?  &c. 


For  who  such  eys  with  his  can  see 
And  not  forthwith  enamoured  be  ? 


And  as  men  catch  dotrels,  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm,  with  those  mutual 
glances  of  the  eys  they  first  inveagle  one  another.  ^  Cynthia^ima  suis  tni- 
serum  me  cepit  ocellis.  Of  all  eys  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  en- 
tising,  and  fair,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistriss.  *  Spec^ 
tandum  nigris  oculis,  nigroque  capillo,  which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 


■CqJus  a  vertice  ac  nigricantibus  oenlls, 
Tsle  quiddam  spirat  ac  ab  aureft  Venere. 


From  her  black  eys,  and  from  her  golden  fhce, 
As  if  firom  Venus,  came  a  lovely  grace. 


and  ** Triton  in  his  Milcene, nigra  oculos  formosa  mihi,     °  Homer  useth 

that  epithite  of  oxe-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the 
best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and  farthest  from  black  the  worse ;  which  ^  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  taxeth  in  our  nation ;  Angli  ut  plurimum  aesiis  oculis,  we  have 
gray  eys  for  the  most  part.  Baptista  Porta,  Phvsiognom.  lib.  3.  puts  gray 
colour  upon  children,  they  be  childish  eys;  dull  and  heavy.  Many  com- 
mend on  the  other  side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those  *  Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for 
the  blackness  of  their  eys,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Sueton 
describes  Julius  Ceesar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  micantibus,  of  a 
black  quick  sparkling  eye :  and  although  Averoes  in  his  CoUiget  will  have 
such  persons  timerous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  shew  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth  fascinate,  be- 
witch, as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a  man  by  the  eye.  For  cer- 
tainly I  am  of  the  poets  mind,  Love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 


'Ludit  amor  scnsus,  oculos  peratrtnglt,  et  anfert 
LIbertatem  aolmi,  mirA  noa  fasdnat  arte. 
Credo  aUquis  daemon  sublens  pnecordla  flammam 
Condtat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardine  mentem. 


Love  mocks  our  senses,  curbs  our  liberties. 

And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  mad  rings : 

I  think  some  divil  gets  into  our  entrals,        [hinges* 

And  kindles  coals,  and  heaves  our  souls  from  th 


V  In  catalect.        ■  l>e  Sulpitlo,  lib.  4.  *  Pnlchrttudo  ipsa  per  occnltos  radios  in  pectus  amantis  «iim«  • 

nans  amatae  rei  formam  Insculpsit.  Tatius,  1.  5.  "Jacob  Cornelius  Amnon  Trsgoed.  Act.  1.  sc.  1. 

*  Rosae  formosarum  oculis  nascuntur,  et  hilaritas  vultfts  elegantis  corona.  PhUoetratus  delidis.  ^  Eplst. 
ctlndeliciis.  Abf  et  oppugnatlonem  relinque,  quam  flamma  non  ezUnguit;  nam  ab  amore  Ipsa  flamma 
sentft  Incendium.    Quas  corporum  penetratio,  qua  tyrannis  haec !  ftc.         *  Lcechaeus  Panthea.  f  Pro- 

pertlus.  ■  Ovid,  amorum,  lib.  2.  el^.  4.  *  Scut.  Hercul.  ^  Calcagninus  dial.  •  Iliad.  1. 

Hist.  lib.  1.  •  Sands*  relation,  fbl.  97.  'Mantuan. 


522  Low-Melanchaly.  [Part.  3*  Sec.  2.' 

Heliodorus  lib,  3.  proves  at  large,  s  that  love  is  witch-craft,  it  gets  in  at  our 
eys,  pores^  nostrils^  ingenders  the  same  qualities,  and  affections  in  uSy  as 
were  in  the  party  whence  it  came.     The  manner  of  this  fascination,  as 
Ficinus  10.  cap.  com.  in  Plat,  declares  it,  is  thus :  Mortal  men  are  then 
especially  bewitched,  when  as  by  often  gazing  one  on  the  other,  they  direct 
sight  to  sight yjoyn  eye  to  eye,  and  so  drink  and  suck  in  love  between  them  j 
for  the  beginning  of  this  disease  is  the  eye.     And  therefore  he  that  hath  a 
clear  eye,  though  he  be  otherwise  deformed,  by  often  looking  upon  him,  will 
make  one  mad,  and  tye  him  fast  to  him  by  the  eye.     Leonard.  Varins,  lib, 
I.  cap.  2.  defascinat.  telleth  us,  that  by  this  interview,  ^  the  purer  spirits 
are  infected;  the  one  eye  pierceth  through  the  other  with  his  rayes,  which 
he  sends  forth ;  and  many  men  have  those  excellent  piercing  eys,  that  which 
Suetonius  relates  of  Augustus,  their  brightness  is  such,  they  compel  their 
spectators  to  look  off,  and  can  no  more  endure  them  then  the  sun  beames. 
^  Barradius  lib.  6.  cap.  10.  de  Harmonid  Evangel,  reports  as  much  of  ouV 
Saviour  Christ ;  and  J  Peter  Morales  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Nicephorus 
describes  likewise  to  have  been  yellow-hair'd,  of  a  wheat-colour,  but  of  a  most 
amiable  and  piercing  eye.     The  rayes,  as  some  think,  sent  from  the  eys, 
carry  certain  spiritual  vapours  with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  that 
in  a  moment.     I  know,  they  that  hold  visio  Jit  intra  mittendo,  will  make 
a  doubt  of  this;  but  Ficinus  proves  it  from  blear-eys,  ^that  by  sight  alone, 
make  others  blear-eyed :  and  it  is  more  then  manifest,  that  the  vapour  of  the 
corrupt  blood  doth  get  in  together  with   the  rayes,  and  so  by  the  conta-' 
gion,   the  spectators  eys  are  infected.     Other  arguments  tliere  are  of  a 
basilisk,  that  kills  a  far  off  by  sight;  as  that  Ephesian  did  of  whom  'Phi- 
lostratus  speaks,  of  so  pemitious  an  eye,  he  poysoned  all  he  looked  steddily 
on :  and  that  other  argument  out  of  Aristotles  Problems;  menstruce  foeminte 
morbosa,  (as  Capivaccius  adds,  and  ™Septalius  the  Commentator)  contami- 
nate a  looking-glass  with  beholding  it.     ^So  the  beames  that  come  from  the 
agents  heart,  by  the  eys  infect  the  spirits  about  the  patients,  inwardly  wound, 
and  thence  the  spirits  infect  the  blood.     To  this  effect  she  complained  in 
^Apuleius,  Thou  art  the  cause  of  my  griefs  thy  eys  piercing  through  mine 
eys  to  mine  inner  parts,  have  set  my  bowels  on  fire,  and  therefore  pitty  me, 
that  am  now  ready  to  dye  for  thy  sake.     Ficinus  illustrates  this,  with  a 
familiar  example  of  that  Marrhusian  Pheedrus  and  Theban  Lycias,  p  Lycias 
he  stares  on  Ph<Bdrus  face,  and  Phmdrus  fastens  the  balls  of  his  eyes  upon 
Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling  rayes  sends  out  his  spirits.     The  beames 
of  Phipdrus  eys  are  easily  mingled  with  the  beames  of  Lycias,  and  spirits 
are  joyned  to  spirits.     This  vapour  begot  in  Phadrus  heart,  enters  into 
Lycias  bowels :  and  that  which  is  a  greater  wonder,  Phadrus  blood  is  in 
Lycias  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  love-speeches,  my  sweet-heart 
Phcedrus,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.     And  Pheedrus  again  to 
Lycias;  O  my  light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  my  life.     Phedrus  follows  Lycias 
because  his  heart  would  have  his  spirits  ;  and  Lycias  follows  Phadrus,  be- 
cause  he  loves  the  seat  of  his  spirits  ;  both  follow  ;  but  Lycias  the  earnester 
of  the  two:  the  river  hath  more  need  of  the  fountain^  then  the  fountain  of 
the  river ;  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  with  a  loadstone,  but 

f  Amor  per  ocnlos,  ntrea,  poros,  Inflaens,  9tc.    MortalM  turn  ■ommopere  faadnmntor  qumdo  flreqneo- 
tiMlmo  fntuitn  adem  dlrigentes,  Use.    Ideo  si  qnls  nitore  poUeat  oculoram,  &c.  ^  Spirltoi  pnitora 

faadnantur,  ocnlas  a  ae  radios  emitUt,  &c.  *IAh.  de  puich.  Jca.  et  Mar.  i  Lib.  2.  c.  28.  Colore  triticoia 
referente,  crine  flavA,  acrlbus  ocuUa.  ^Lippi  aolo  intulta  alios  lippoa  fadunt,  et  patet  ana  cum  radio 

▼apoiem  corrupti  MUigulnia  emaaare,  ci^Jus  contagione  oculua  spectantis  Inflcitnr.  '  Vita  ApoUon. 

•■  Comment,  in  Arlatot.  Probl.  ■  Sic  radlua  a  corde  percutientls  misiraa,  regimen  propftnm  repeUt,  cor 

▼ulnerat,  per  oculos  et  aanguincm  infldt  et  splrltua,  snbtili  quikdam  t1.    CastU.  Ub.  8.  de  auUco'.  •  lib. 

10.  Causa  omnia  et  orlgo  omnia  prceseq^s  doloris  tute  es ;  isU  enim  tut  oculi,  per  meos  oculos  ad  intima 
delapsi  praecordia,  aceriimum  meis  meduUis  commorent  incendium ;  ergo  miserere  toi  cansA  pereuntis. 
r  Lycias  in  Phoedri  vultum  infaiat,  Pbedrua  in  oculus  Lydn  sdntillaa  suorum  deflglt  oculorum  ;  cumqua. 
sdntillis,  ftc.  Seqnitur  Fbedros  Lydam,  quia  cor  suum  petit  splrlturo}  Phednun  Lycias,  quia  aptritua 
propriam  acdem  postulat.    Venim  Lycias,  kc. 
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drawB  not  it  again :  so  Lydas  draws  PhtBdrus.  But  how  comes  it  to  pass 
theUf  that  the  blind  man  loves ^  that  never  saw?  We  read,  in  the  lives  of. 
the  Others,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  in  the  wilderness,  from  his 
infancy,  by  an  ola  hermite :  now  come  to  mans  estate,  he  saw  by  chance, 
two  comely  women  wandring  in  the  woods :  he  asked  the  old  man  what  crea- 
tures they  were ;  he  told  him  feyries :  after  a  while  talking  obiter^  the  her- 
mite demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life  ?  he  readily  replyed,  the  two  i  fayries  he  spied  -in  the  wilderness.  So 
that  without  doubt,  tnere  is  some  secret  loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woman ;  a 
magnetique  power ;  a  natural  inbred  affection, which  moves  our  concupiscence ; 
and  as  he  sings. 

Me  thlnki  I  haye  a  mifltren  yet  to  come, 
And  still  I  eeek,  I  love,  I  know  not  wbom. 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroical  passion, 
ox  rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat ;  we  speak  of  wandring, 
wanton,  adulterous  eys ;  which  as  '  he  saith,  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many 
souldiers;  and  when  they  spy  an  intwcent  spectator  Jixed  on  them,  shoot 
him  through,  and  presently  beujitch  him;  especially  when  they  shall  gaze 
and  glotCy  as  wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another,  and  with  a  pleasant  eye^ 
conflict  participate  each  others  souls.  Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily 
and  how  quickly  we  may  be  taken  in  love  ;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Pheedrus  spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias  blood.  *  Neither  is  it  any 
wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how  many  other  diseases  closely^  and  as  suddainly 
are  caught  by  infection ;  plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in, 
will  not  let  him  rest  that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on.  ^  Idque  petit 
corpus  mens  unde  est  saucia  amore ;  and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a 
strange  eduction  of  spirits,  by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at 
the  presence  of  the  murderer ;  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius  lib,  2.  de 
occult,  nat.  mir,  cap,  7.  Valleriola  lib,  2.  observ,  cap,  7,  Valesius  controv, 
Ficinus,  Cardan,  Libavius  de  cruentis  cadaveribus,  ifc. 

MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Artificial  allurements  of  Love  ;  causes  and  provocations 

to  Lust :  Gestures,  Cloaths,  Dowre,  Sfc, 

Natural  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  it  self,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great 
temptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart ;  ^ forma  verecundm  nocuit  mihi 
visa  puell<B  ;  but  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provoca- 
tions of  gestures,  cloaths,  jewels,  pigments,  exomations,  shall  be  annexed 
unto  it;  those  other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall 
concur,  which  of  themselves  alone  were  all  sufficient,  each  one  in  particular 
to  produce  this  effect.  It  is  a  question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men, 
forma  debeat  plus  arti  an  natura  ?  Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be 
more  powerful?  but  not  decided  :  for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though 
beauty  it  self  be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sordibus,  in 
beggery  (as  a  jewel  on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  its  rayes),  it  cannot  be 
suppressed,  which  Heliodorus  fains  of  Chariclea,  though  she  were  in  beggers 
weeds :  yet  as  it  is  used,  artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred. 


*  sic  dentata  «{bl  yidetnr  iGgle, 
Emptia  oMlbofl  Indicoqne  conm  i 


Sic,  qiue  nigrior  eat  cadente  moro, 
Ceronata  mdI  placet  Lyoorta. 


So  toothless  ^gle  seems  a  pretty  one, 
Set  out  with  new  bought  teeth  of  Indy  bone  t 
So  foul  Lycoris  blacker  then  berry. 
Her  self  admires  now  finer  then  cherry. 


4  Psemonia  Inquit  qna>  in  hoc  eremo  nuper  occnrrebant.  '  Castflio  de  aullco,  1.  8.  fol.  228.    Ocnll  nt 

milites  in  insldils  semper  recubant,  et  sublto  ad  Tlsum  sagittas  emittont,  ftc.  ■  Nee  mimm  si  rellquos 

morboB  ani  ex  contagione  nascnntnr  consideremus,  pestem,  pmrltum,  scabiem,  ftc.  <  Lucretius.  ■  In 
beaaty,  tnat  of  fbvor  is  preferred  before  that  of  colours,  uid  decent  motion  is  more  then  that  of  flsTor. 
Bacons  Essales.  *  Martlalla. 
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John  Lerius  the  Borgundian  cap.  8.  hist,  navigat.in  Brctsil.  is  altogether  on 
my  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  coining  to  Brazil,  we  found  both 
men  and  women  naked  as  they  were  bom,  without  any  covering,  so  much  as 
of  their  privities,  and  could  not  be  perswaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  that  lived  a 
year  with  them,  to  wear  any,  ^  Many  will  think  that  our  so  long  commerce  with 
naked  ivomeny  must  needs  be  a  great  provocation  to  lust ;  but  he  concludes 
otherwise,  that  their  nakedness  did  much  less  entice  them  to  lasdviousness, 
then  our  womens  cloaths.  And  I  dare  boldly  affirm^  (saith  he)  that  those  glit- 
tering attires  ^counterfeit  colours, headgears, cur  led  hairs,  plaited  coats,  cloaks^ 
gowns,  costly  stomachers, guarded  and  loose garment's,and  all  those  other  cou" 
trements, wherewith  our  country-women  counterfeit  abeauty,and  so  curiously 
set  out  tJicmselves,  cause  more  inconvenience  in  this  kinde,  then  that  Barbarian 
homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty.  I  could 
evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments ;  but  I  appeal  (saith  he)  to 
my  companions  at  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind.  His  country* 
man  Montagne  in  his  Essayes,  is  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  so  are  many 
others ;  out  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude  :  that 
beauty  is  more  beholding  to  art  then  nature ;  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  then  such  as  nature  hath  provided.  It  is  true 
that  those  fair  sparkling  eys,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-coloured 
cheeks,  &c.  of  themselves  are  potent  enticers ;  but  when  a  comely,  artificial, 
well-composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  shall  be  added,  it 
must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  then  it  was,  when  those  curious  needle-works, 
variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes,  jewels,  spangles,  pendants,  lawn,  lace,  tiffanies, 
fair  and  fine  linnen,  embroideries,  calamistrations,  oyntments.  Sec.  shall  be 
added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  a  goddess,  when  nature  shall  be  fur- 
thered by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  it  self  that  entiseth  to  lust,  but  an  adul' 
terous  eye,  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  epist.  2.  14.  a  wanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious 
eye :  A  wandring  eye,  which  Isaiah  taxeth,  3.  16.  Christ  himself,  and  th^ 
Virgin  Mary  had  most  beautiful  eys,  as  amiable  eys  as  any  persons,  saith 
'  Barradius,  that  ever  lived ;  but  withsdl  so  modest,  so  chaste,  tliat  whosoever 
looked  on  them,  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust ;  if  we  may  be- 
lieve ^  Gerson  and  '  Bonaventure,  there  was  no  such  antidote  against  it,  as 
the  Virgin  Maries  face  'Tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as  they  use  it, 
that  causeth  such  effects.  When  Pallas,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to  win  Paris  favour 
for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  is  elegantly  described  in  that  pleasant  interlude 
of  *  Apuleius,  Juno  came  with  majesty  upon  the  stage ;  Minerva  gravity ;  but 
Venus,  dulce  subridens,  constitit  am(Bne,  et  gratissimte  gratia  Deam  propi^ 
tiantes,  Sfc.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gratious  graces  and  exquisite  musick,  as 
if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnunquam  saltare  solis  oculis,  and  which  was  the  main 
matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eys :  they  were  the  brokers  and 
harbingers  of  her  sute.     So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modern  poet ; 

^SooD  could  I  make  my  brow  to  tynmniae. 
And  force  tht  world  do  homage  to  mine  eys. 

The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawde,  Amoris  porta ;  and  with  private 
looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues,  they  make  up  the 
match  many  times,  and  understand  one  anothers  meanings,  before  they  come 
to  speak  a  word.  ^  Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamored  by  the 
eye,  and  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had  con- 
ference :  he  asked  her  good  will  with  his  eye ;  she  did  suffragari,  and  gave 

*  Mvlti  tadte  opinaatwr  commoditm  tllnd  adeo  fteqneiiscam  BartMrla  iradia,  ac  prcMitlm  cum  foemlola, 
ad  llMdlnem  provocare,  at  mlmia  multo  nozla  illorum  nuditas  qnam  noatraram  foeminamm  cultoa. 
Anslm  aaaererare  aplendidnm  Ulom  cultump  fticoa,  ftc.  *■  Harmo.  evangel,  lib.  6.  cap.  6.  i  Serm. 

de  concep.  Tlrg.  Pnyaiognomia  Tirglnis  omnea  movet  ad  casUtatem.  '8.  sent.  d.  8.  q.  S.    MInun, 

▼irgo formosittima,  acd  a  nemin«  concupita.  "Met.  10.  ^ Rosamonda  complaint, by  Sam.  Daniel. 

•  iSncaa  SUy. 
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consent  with  a  pleasant  look.  That  *^Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at 
this  dumb  rhetorick,  that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith 
Calisiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him ;  and  he  could  not  possibly  escape  it. 
For  as  *  Salvianus  observes,  the  eys  are  the  windows  of  our  souls,  by  which 
as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  hearts.  They 
reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  say,  frons  animi  index ;  but  the  eye  of  the 
countenance ;  ^quid  procacibus  intuere  ocellis  ?  &c.  I  may  say  the  same  of 
smiling,  gate,  nsikedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestured,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the 
proper  passion  of  a  man  ;  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile ;  but  those  counterfeit, 
composed,  affected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter-smiles,  are  the 
dumb  shews  and  prognosticks  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use, 
to  inveagle  and  deceive ;  though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently 
mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fools  paradise.  For  if  they  see  but  a  fidr  maid 
laugh,  or  shew  a  pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gratious  words  or  gestures, 
they  apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour ;  sure  she  loves  them, 
she  is  wilUng,  coming,  &c. 

Stoltiu  quando  videt  quod  puldiim  pnellula  lidet,        I  When  a  fool  mm  a  hir  maid  for  to  amUe, 
Tam  iktuua  credie  m  quod  amare  velit.  |  He  thinki  the  Iotm  hJm ;  'tit  bat  to  begtiUe. 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us ; 

ff  Quia  credat  ?  diacnnt  etiam  ridere  pueUae,  I  Who  can  believe?  to  langh  maida  make  an  art, 

QoKrltur  atque  ilUa  hac  qnoque  parte  decor:  |  And  aMk  a  pleaaant  grace  to  that  aame  part. 

And  'tis  as  great  an  entisement  as  any  of  the  rest ; 

^  rabrUit  molle  pudla. 

Cor  tibi  rite  aaUt. 

Sl)^  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  *  a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers. 

J  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Dnlce  loquentem, 

I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,  delectata  ilia  risit  tarn 
blandum,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she  gave 
so  sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  ^  confesseth ;  Ismene  subrisit  ama-- 
torium,  Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could  not 
chuse  but  admire  her :  and  Gallas  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  ^  Faustus  the 
shepheard ;  me  aspiciens  motis  blande  subrisit  ocellis.  All  other  gestures 
of  tne  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis  in  ™  Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered 
wench,  when  I  knew  her  iirst,  said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera  ;  but  now,  she 
is  a  stately  piece  indeed ;  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  mony  in 
her  purse,  &c.  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass  ?  by  setting  out  her 
self  after  the  best  fashion;  by  her  pleasant  carriage,  affability,  sweet  smiling 
upon  all,  Sfc.  Many  women  dote  upon  a  man  for  his  complement  only,  and 
good  behaviour ;  they  are  won  in  an  instant ;  too  credulous  to  believe  that 
every  light,  wanton  suiter,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly  ena- 
mored ;  he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he 
means  nothing  less ;  'tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both 
delude  each  other  by  such  outward  shews ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright, 
a  comely  grace,  curtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a  mincing  gate,  a  decent 
and  an  affected  pace,  are  most  powerful  entisers ;  and  which  the  prophet  Esay, 
a  courtier  himself,  and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Sion,  3. 16. 
they  minced  as  they  went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.  To  say  the 
truUi,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such  means  ? 

Whilat  nature  decks  them  in  their  bnt  attirM 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  which  the  woiid  admires, 

■  Urit voce,  menu,  gresau,  pectore,  fronte,  ocnIJa. 

*  Hellodor.  1. 2.    Bodophe  Thrada  tarn  ineyltabUi  ftadno  instructa,  tam  exacte  oculis  intnens  attrazit, 
ut  si  in  lUam  quia  incidisMt,  fieri  non  posset  qnin  caperetur.  •  Lib.  8.  de  providentiA.    Animi  fenestra 

oeull,  et  omnis  improba  cnplditu  per  ocelloe  tanquam  canalM  introit.  '  Buchanan.         f  Ovid,  de  arte 

amandi.  ^  Pers.  8.  Sat.  ■  Vel  centum  CliaritM  ridoe  putaret.  Museus  of  Hero.  J  Hor.  Od. 

23.  lib.  1.  k  Eustathius  1.  5.  '  Hantuan.  »  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  Ezomando  Mlpaam  eleganter, 

fadlem  et  hilarem  w  gerendo  erga  conctoa,  rideodo  suare  ac  bUmdnm  quid,  ftc.    ■  Angerlanus. 
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When  art  shall  be  annexed  to  beauty,  when  wiles  and  guiles  shall  concur  : 
for  to  speak  as  it  is,  love  is  a  kind  of  legerdemain ;  meer  jugling,  a  fascination. 
When  they  shew  their  fair  hand,  fine  foot  and  leg  witha],  magnum  sui  deside- 
rium  nobis  relinquunt,  saith  ^  Balthazar  Gastilio  lib,  I.  they  set  us  a  longing ; 
and  BO  when  they  pull  up  their  petty -coats  y  and  outward  garments  y?&  usually 
they  do  to  shew  their  fine  stockings,  and  those  of  purest  silken  dye,  gold  fringes, 
laces,  embroyderings,  (it  shall  go  hard  but  when  they  go  to  church,  or  to  any 
other  place,  all  shadl  be  seen)  'tis  but  a  springe  to  catch  woodcocks  ;  and  as 
P  Chrysostome  telleth  them  down -right,  though  they  say  nothing  with  their 
mouths,  they  speak  in  their  gate ;  they  speak  with  their  eys :  they  speak  in 
the  carriage  of  their  bodies.  And  what  shall  we  say  otherwise  of  Uiat  baring 
of  their  necks,  shoulders,  naked  breasts,  arms  and  wrists,  to  what  end  are 
they  but  only  to  tempt  men  to  lust  ? 

4  Nam  quid  lacteoIiM  ilnus,  et  ipuu  I  Hoc  est  dicere,  posce,  poBce,  trado  ; 

PneteferatineUnteop^Ulaa?  |  Hoc  eit  ad  Venerem  ▼ocare  amante*. 

There  needs  no  more,  as  ^  Fredericus  Matenesius  well  observes,  but  a  cryer  to 
go  before  them  so  dressed,  to  bid  us  look  out ;  a  trumpet  to  sound,  or  for  defect 
a  sowgelder  to  blow, 


•  Look  out,  look  out  and  lee 
What  oMect  thla  may  be 
That  doth  pentriuge  mine  eye : 
A  gallant  lady  goes. 


In  rich  and  gandy  clothea* 
Bat  whither  away  God  kuowi, 
^look  out,  &c.  vt  qum  teqwaUur, 


or  to  what  end  and  purpose?  But  to  leave  all  these  phantastical  raptures,  I'll 
prosecute  mine  intended  theam.  Nakedness,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  odious  th^ng 
of  itself,  remedium  amoris ;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  and  at  set  times, 
that  there  can  be  no  such  entisement  as  it  is ; 

t  Nee  mihi  dncta  Diana  placet,  nee  nuda  Cythera, 
Ilia  voluptatifl  nil  habet,  hsec  niminm. 

David  so  espied  Bersheba ;  the  elders  Susanna  :  '^  Apelles  was  enamored  with 
Campaspe,  when  he  was  to  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  in  Suet.  cap.  42.  supped 
with  Sestius  Gallus,  an  old  leacher,  libidinoso  sene,  ed  lege  ut  nuda  puelltB 
administrarent ;  some  say  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  of  Carolus 
Pugnax.  Amongst  the  Babylonians,  it  was  the  custome  of  some  lascivious 
queans  to  dance,  friskin  in  that  fashion,  saith  Curtius  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  de 
mor.  gent.  lib.  1 .  writes  of  others  to  that  effect.  "  The  Tuscans,  at  some  set 
banquets,  had  naked  women  to  attend  upon  them;  which  Leonicus  de  varid 
hist,  lib,  3.  cap.  96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  nations.  Nero  would 
have  filthy  pictures  still  hanging  in  his  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly  used 
in  our  times ;  and  Heliogabalus,  etiam  coram  agentes,  ut  ad  venerem  incita* 
rent :  so  things  may  be  abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristeenetus,  spyed  her 
master  and  mistress  through  the  key  hole  ^  merrily  disposed  ;  upon  the  sight 
she  fell  in  love  with  her  master.  *  Antoninus  Caralla  observed  his  mother-in- 
law  with  her  breasts  amorously  laid  open ;  he  was  so  much  moved,  that  he 
said,  ah  si  liceret,  O  that  I  might ;  which  she  by  chance  over-hearing,  replyed 
as  impudently,  y  quicquid  libet  licet ,  thou  maist  do  what  thou  wilt :  and  upon 
that  temptation  he  married  her :  this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing 
it  self;  but  that  unseemly,  undecent  carriage  of  it. 

When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  a  veste  sagitta,  the  greatest  provocations 

•  Vel  A  forte  vestimentiun  de  industrii  eleretor,  ut  pedum  ac  tibiaram  pars  aUqua  conspidatur,  dnm 

templum  aut  locum  aliquem  adierit.         PSermone,  quod  non  foemin»  vlris  cohaldtent.    Non  loqnuta 

•  es  lingii&,  aed  loquuta  ea  Rreuu;   non  loquuta  ea  voce,  sed  ocuUa  loquuta  es  darioa  quam  voce. 

<iJoTlanuB  Pontanua  Balar.  lib.  1.  ad  Hermionem.  '  De  luzu  vestlum  aiscurs.  6.    Nihil  allnd  deeat 

niai  ut  praco  voe  pnecedat,  &c.  *ir  yon  can  tell  how,  you  may  sing  this  to  the  tune,  a  sow  gelder 

blows.  *Attson.  eplg.  28.  "Flln.  lib.  33.  cap.  10.    Campaspen  nudam  pictunia  Apelles,  amore 

i  ejus  lllaqueatus  est.  *  In  Tyrrhenia  convlvils  nuae  mulleres  ministrabant.  « Amatorla  miscentcs 

vldit,  et  in  Ipsis  complexibus  audit,  &c.  emerait  inde  cupldo  In  pectus  virginifl.  ^Epist.  7.  lib.  2. 

i  T  Spartian. 
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of  lust  are  from  our  apparel ;  God  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is 
no  motive  like  unto  it ; 

■  Which  doth  even  b«auty  beantifle. 
And  moat  bewitch  a  wretched  eye. 

A  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carkass,  a  maukin,  a  witch,  a 
rotten  post,  an  hedgstake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall 
make  as  fair  a  shew,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so 
taken.  Primum  luxuries  aucupium,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust; 
*  Bossus,  aucupium  animaruniy  lethulem  arundinemy  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest 
bawd,  forte  lenociniumy  sanffuineU  lachrymis  deplorandum,  saith  ^  Matene- 
sius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored.  Not  that  comehness  of  clothes 
is  therefore  to  be  condemned,  and  those  usual  ornaments :  there  is  a  decency 
and  decorum  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used :  becoming 
several  persons,  and  befitting  their  estates;  he  is  only  phantastical,  that 
is  not  in  fashion,  and  Uke  an  old  image  in  Arras  hangings,  when  a  manner 
of  attire  is  generally  received  :  but  when  they  are  so  new  Tangled,  so  unstaid, 
so  prodigious  in  their  attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting 
their  age,  place,  quality,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ? 
Why  do  they  adorn  themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  hearbs,  fictitious 
flowers,  curious  needle  works,  quaint  devices,  sweet  smelling  odours,  with 
those  inestimable  riches  of  pretious  stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
&c.  ?  Why  do  they  crown  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and 
tires  of  several  fashions,  deck  themselves  with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroyderies,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versi- 
color ribbands  ?  Why  do  they  make  such  glorious  shews  with  their  scarfs, 
feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tiffanies,  ru£&,  fidls,  calls,  cufis,  damasks, 
velvets,  tinsek,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue  ?  With  colours  of  heavens,  stars, 
planets :  the  strength  of  mettals,  stones,  odours,  flowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  whatsoever  Airick,  Asia,  America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man 
can  afford  ?  Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such 
new  fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inestimable  summs  on  them  ?  To  what 
end  are  those  crisped ^  false  hairs ^  painted  faces,  as  ^  the  satyrist  observes, 
such  a  composed  gate^  not  a  step  awry  ?  Why  are  they  like  so  many  Sybar- 
ites, Neros  Poppea,  Assuerus  concubines,  so  costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as 
Ceesar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  an  hawk  in  pruning  ?  ^  Dum  moliuntur, 
dum  comuntuTf  annus  est :  A  ^gardiner  takes  not  so  much  delight  ar^ pains 
in  his  garden^  an  horseman  to  dress  his  horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  marriner 
about  his  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their 
faces,  and  all  those  other  parts :  such  setting  up  with  corks,  streightning 
with  whale-bones ;  why  is  it  but  as  a  day-net  catcheth  larks,  to  make  yong 
men  stoop  unto  them?  Philocharus,  a  gallant  in  Aristeenetus,  advised  his 
friend  Polieenus,  to  take  heed  of  such  entisements;  ^for  it  was  the  sweet 
sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress  spangles  and  bracelets,  the  smell  of  her 
oyntmentSy  that  captivated  him  first;  Ilia  fuit  mentis  prima  ruina  mece. 
Quid  sibi  vult  pixidum  turba,  saith  s  Lucian,  to  what  use  are  pins,  pots, 
glasses,  oyntments,  irons,  combes,  bodkins,  setting-sticks  ?  Why  bestow  they 
all  their  patrimonies,  and  husbands  yearly  revenues,  on  such  fooleries  ? 
^  bina  patrimonia  singulis  auribus ;  why  use  they  dragons,  waspes,  snakes,  for 
chains,  inamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears?  dignum  potius  foret  ferro 
manus  istas  religari,  atque  utinam  monilia  vere  dracones  essent ;  they  had 

■  Sidney's  Arcadia.  ■  De  immod.  mulio'.  cultu.  ^  Discnn.  6.  de  luzu  yesUum.  "  Petronliu  fol.  96. 
Quo  apectant  flezfls  comce  ?  quo  facica  medlcamine  attrlta,  et  ocoloram  mollis  petulantia  ?  quo  inceasua 
tarn  compositua,  &c.  *  Ter.  •  P.  Aretlne.  Hortulaiiua  non  Ita  exercetur  vlsendla  hortis,  equea  equia, 
annia*  nauta  nayiboa,  &c.  'Epist.  4.  S<nu8  armUlarum  bene  sonantium,  odor  ungnentorum»  &c. 
f  Tom.  4.  dial.  Amor.  Vaacula  plena  multse  infeiidtatii  omnem  maritorum  opulentiam  In  h«c  impendom. 
draconea  pro  monilibua.  habent,  qui  ntloam  Ycre  dracooes  essent.    Lncian.  ^  Seneca. 
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more  need  some  of  them  be  tied  in  bedlam  with  iron  chains ;  have  a  whip  for 
a  fan,  and  hair-cloths  next  to  their  skins ;  and  instead  of  wrought  smocks, 
have  their  cheeks  stigmatised  with  a  hot  iron  ;  I  say,  some  of  our  Jesabels, 
instead  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  served.  But  why  is  all  this  labour,  all 
this  cost,  preparation,  riding,  running,  far  fetched,  and  dear  bought  stuffe? 
'  Because  f  forsooth,  they  would  be  fair  and  fine ;  and  where  nature  is  defec^ 
five,  supply  it  by  art,  J  Sanguine  qucB  vero  non  rubet,  arte  rubet,  {Otfid,) 
and  to  that  purpose  they  annoint  and  paint  their  faces,  to  make  Helen  of 

Hecuba parvamque  exortamque  puellam Europen;  to  this  intent  they 

crush  in  their  feet  and  bodies;  hurt  and  crucifie  themselves,  sometimes  in 
laxe  clothes,  an  hundred  yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve ;  and  sometimes 
ag^n  so  close,  ut  nudos  exprimat  artus,  ^  Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then 
short,  up,  down,  high,  low,  thick,  thin,  &c.,now  little  or  no  bands;  then  as 
big  as  cart  wheels ;  now  loose  bodies ;  then  CTeat  fardingals  and  close  girt, 
&c.  Why  is  all  this,  but  with  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  some 
or  other  ?  oculorum  decipulam,  ^  one  therefore  cals  it  et  indicem  libidinis,  the 
trap  of  lust,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a  tavern. 


Quod  pulchros,  Giycere*  samaa  de  pixlde  Tiiltiu, 
Quod  ttbi  compotltsi  nee  alne  lege  comae  : 

Quod  ntteat  digltia  adanuw,  beryllus  In  aure, 
Non  ■am  dlvlnns.  Bed  ido  quid  cuplu. 


O  Glyoere  In  tiiet  yon  paint  ao  much, 
Your  hair  ia  ao  bedeck%  In  order  audi. 
With  ringa  on  fingera,  braceleta  in  jour  ear, 
phet,  tell  I  can,  I  fear. 


Although  no  prophet,  tell  I  can. 

To  be  admired,  to  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice,  as  many  times 
they  do ;  that  instead  of  a  lady  he  loves  a  cap  and  a  feather ;  instead  of  a 
maid  that  should  have  verum  color  em,  corpus  solidum  et  sued  plenum  (as 
Cheerea  describes  his  mistress  in  the  ™  Poet) ;  a  painted  face,  a  rufie-band, 
fair  and  fine  Hnnen,  a  coronet,  a  flowre,  '^  (Natumque  putat  quodfuit  ar/t- 
fids,)  a  wrought  waistcoate  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  petticote ;  a  pure  die 
instead  of  a  proper  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich  furred  conies,  their 
cases  are  far  better  then  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a  cinnamon  tree, 
which  is  dearer  then  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accoutrements  are  far 
more  pretious  then  their  inward  indowments.     Tis  too  commonly  so. 

•  Auferimnr  cultu  et  geromia,  anroque  tegnntur 
Omnia  j  para  minuna  eat  ipaa  pnella  aul. 

With  gold  and  Jewela  all  ia  corened,  I         (While  ihe'a  the  leaat  part  of  her  aelf) 

And  with  a  atrange  tire  we  are  won,  |  And  with  auch  baublea  quite  undone. 

Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will 
not  be  seen  by  torch  or  candle-light,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  prepara- 
tion may  be,  when  they  have  no  business  but  only  to  shew  themselves  ? 

Spectatum  veniunt,  yeniunt  apectentur  ut  Ipse. 

P  For  what  ia  beauty  if  It  be  not  aeen. 
Or  what  ia*t  to  be  aeen  if  not  admlr*d. 
And  though  admir'd,  unleaa  in  lore  deair'd  ? 

why  do  they  go  with  such  counterfeit  gate,  which  ^  Philo  Judeeus  reprehends 
them  for,  and  use  (I  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  undecent 
attires,  Sybaritical  tricks,  fucos  genis,  purpurissam  venis,  cerussani  fronti, 
leges  oculis,  Sfc.  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders  and  oyntments  in  publike; 
flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent ;  is  it  for  devotion?  or  rather  as  '  Basil  tels 
them,  to  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and  see  fashions ;  for  as  hesaith,  commonly 
they  come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such  curious  complements,  with 
such  gestures  and  tires,  as  if  they  should  go  to  a  dancing  school,  a  stage-play, 
or  bawdy-house,  fitter  then  a  church, 

<  Caatilio  de  auUc.  lib.  1.  Hulieribua  omnlbua  hoc  imprimia  in  yotia  eat,  ut  formoas  aint,  aut  at  rdnaft 
non  aint,  yldeantur  tamen  eaae  (  et  at  quA  parte  natura  deftilt,  artia  auppeUaa  a^Jungnnt :  unde  Ill» 
Adei  unctlonea,  dolor  et  cruciatna  in  arctandia  ooiporibna,  &c.  J  Orld.  epiat.  Med.  Jaaooi.  ^  Modo 
caudataa  tunicaa,  Stc.  Boaaua.  ■  Scrlbaniua  phifoa.  Chriat.  cap.  «.  "*Ter.  Eunnc.  Act.  2.  Seen.  3. 
■  Stroia  fil.  *  Ovid.  '  S.  Daniel.  n  Ub.  de  rictimia.  nacto  inceaau,  obtuitu  laadvo,  calami, 
atrata,  dndnnata,  Aicmta,  recena  lota,  purpurlaaata,  pretioaoqua  amicu  paUiolo,  apirana  unguenta,  nt 
juTenum  animoa  drcumveniat.  '  Orat.  in  ebrioa.    Impudenter  ae  maaculorum  aapecttbna  exponont, 

Inaolentcr  comaa  jactantea,  trahunt  tunicaa  pedlbua  oollidentca  ocnloquc  petnlanti,  riau  affoao,  ad 
tilpudium  inaanientea,  omnem  adoleacentum  intemperantiam  in  ae  pravocantea,  Idque  in  tempUa 
memorls  martymm  conaccratii ;  pomoerlum  dvitatia  omdnam  feoerttnt  impndantlv. 


HabelMtqiMM|Qe  toraim  ftdgidofl,  flezlles  h«Uoa^ 
Teneram  coUam  •mbrebant  monlUa  piilclum, 
Awrtm,  varlegmta.  '■ 

Aod  ^Uttering  chains,  and  ivy  twlstad  nlm } 

"*    "     ICIM 
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W1i«n  foch  a  ahe-prlest  eomes  her  maaa  to  My* 
Twenty  to  one  they  ril  ftnrget  tp  pray. 

Tkey  make  tkoie  holy  temples,  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs,  and  religious 
uses,  the  shops  qf  impudence^  dens  of  whores  and  theeveSf  qnd  little  better  then 
iMroihel  houses.  When  we  shall  see  dieae  things  dayly  done,  their  husbands 
bankrupts,  if  not  comutos,  their  wives  light  huswives,  daughters  dishonest; 
and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  dayly  we  do,  how  should  we  think  other- 
wise? what  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive  and  inveagle  yong  men?  as  tow 
takes  fire,  such  entisine  objects  produce  their  effect;  how  can  it  be  altered  I 
When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as  'Homer  fiiins  in  one  of  his  hymns)  iu 
her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken :_ 

Cum  ante  ipenm  staret  Joivit  filia,  vldena  earn 
Anchiaes,  admirabatur  formam,  et  atupendaa  fcstei; 
Krat  enlm  induta  peplo,  ignela  imdUs  iplendldiOre; 

When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  flra^ 

He  was  amas'd  to  aee  her  in  her  tires ;  About  her  tender  neck  were  cosQy  bmches, 

FV»r  she  had  on  a  hood  as  red  as  fire.  And  neck-laces  of  gold,  Inamel^M  ouches. 

So  when  Medea  caipe  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and 
ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  ^Apolloniiis, 

CoQctas  rero  ignis  imtarieqncbolnr  spknddr*       I   A  lustre  IhUovred  them  l)^e  Samlng  |ie, 
Tantum  abanrels  fimbrlis  resplendebat>abar,       I   And  from  their  golden  borders  came  such  beams, 
Aocemiit4iue  In  ocoUs  dulee  doideflum.  f   Which  in  Us  eys  prsvolcM  a  sweet  deirtre;       '  ^ 

Such  a  relatipn  we  have  in  ^Plutarch;  when  the  queens  came  and  offered 
themselves  to  Anthony,  ^with  divers  presents,  and  entising  ornaments, 
Asiatick  allurements,  with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festimty,  they  did  sO 
enveagle  the  Romans,  that  no  man  could  contain  himself;  all  was  turned 
to  delight  and  pleasure.  The  women  trawfbrmed  themselves  to  Bacchus 
shapes;  the  men-children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans;  hut  Anthony  himself  was 
quite  besotted  with  Cleopatras  sweet  speeches,  philters,  beauty,  pleasing 
tires :  for  when  she  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible 
pomp,  in  a  gilded  ship,  herself  dressed  like  Ventts,  her  maids  like  the 
Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Cupids ;  Anthony  was  amazed,  and  rapt 
Beyond  himself  Heliodorus,  lib,  1.  brings  in  Dameneta,  stepmother  to 
Cnemon,  whom  she  ^  saw  in  his  scarfs,  rings,  robes  and  coronet,  quite  mad 
for  the  love  of  him.  It  was  JudiUis  pantofles  that  ravished  the  eyes  of 
Olofemes.  And  '  Cardan  is  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the 
first  time,  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly  love  her.'  If  these  outward 
ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth  '  Naomi  give  Ruth  counsel  how 
to  please  Boaz?  and  'Judith  seeking  to  captivate  Olofemes,  washed  and 
anointed  her  self  with  sweet  oyntments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put  on  costly 
attires.  The  riot  in  this  kinde  hath  been  excessive  in  times  past ;  no  man 
almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed ; 

■  £t  matntlno  sndans  Crisplnns  amonMH 
Quantum  rlz  redolent  duo  ftanera, 

one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,  **  et  rosd 
canos  odorati  capillos  Assyridque  nardo.  What  strange  thing  doth  ^  Sueton 
relate  in  this  matter  of  Galigulas  riot?  And  Pliny,  lib,  12.  et  13.  Read  more 
in  Dioscorides,  Ulmus,  Amoldus,  Randoletius  defuco  et  decoratione ;  for  it  is 
now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old,  (so  ^  Seneca  records)  o£icin<B  sunt  odores  coquen-- 
tium.  Women  are  bad  and  men  worse ;  no  difference  at  all  betwixt  their  and  our 
times,  *  Good  manners,  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness  : 
in  tricking  up  themselves,  men  go  beyond  women ;  they  wear  harlots  colours, 
and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,  hie  mulier,  heec  vir,  more  like  players, 

■  Hymno  Venerl  dicato.  *  Argonaut.  1.  4.  ■  Vlt.  Anton.  «  B^;^  dono  omatuque  oertantea* 

seae  ac  formam  suam  Antonio  oflerentes,  &c.  Cum  omatn  et  IncrediMU  pompA  per  Cydoum  fluTlum  nati> 
garent  aurat&  puppl.  Ipsa  ad  slmlUtudinem  Veneris  omata,  puellse  QratUs  similes,  puen  Cupidlnibus,  Anto- 
nius,  ad  visum  stupefactus.  *  Amictum,  chlamyde  et  corows,  quum  piimum  aspezit  Cnemonem,  cz  poten- 
tate mentis  exddlt.  «  Lib.  de  Db.  prop.  J  Ruth.  3.  8.  >  Cap.  10. 8, 4.  *  Jut.  Sat.  6.  •  Hor. 
lib. 2.  Od.  1 1 .         •  Cap.  3/.         ' Epist.  iK>.  •  Qulcquid est bonlmorls leirltate eztingattur,  et  poUtarft 

corporis  muUebres  mundltias  antecessimns,  colons  meretddm  yUi  sumimns,  tenero  et  miwU  grain  aoapenk 
dimus  gradiim,  non  ambulamns.    Nat.  qnsst.  Ud.  7.  cap.  31. 

2w 
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butterflies,  baboons,  apes,  anticks,  then  men.  So  ridiculous,  moreoyer,  we 
are  in  our  attires,  and  for  cost  so  excessive,  that  as  Hierome  said  of  old,  Una 
filo  villarum  insunt  pretia,  uno  lino  decies  seaterti&m  inseritur;  'tis  an  ordinary 
thing  to  put  a  thousand  okes,  and  an  hundred  oxen  into  a  suit  of  apparel ; 
to  wear  a  whole  mannor  on  his  back.  What  with  shooe-ties,  hangers,  points, 
caps  and  feathers,  scarfs,  bands,  cufls,  &c.  in  a  short  space  tibeir  whole  patri- 
monies are  consumed.  Heliogabalus  is  taxed  by  Lampridius,  and  admired  in 
his  age,  for  wearing  jewels  in  his  shooes ;  a  common  thing  in  our  times ;  not  for 
emperours  and  princes,  but  almost  for  serving-men  and  taylors :  all  the  flowres, 
stars,  constellations,  gold  and  pretious  stones  do  condescend  to  set  out  their 
shooes.  To  repress  the  luxury  of  those  Roman  matrons,  there  was  ^Lez  Va- 
leria and  Oppia,  and  a  Cato  to  contradict ;  but  no  laws  will  serve  to  repress 
the  pride  and  insolency  of  our  days ;  the  prodigious  riot  in  this  kinde.  Lu- 
cuUus  wardrope  is  put  down  by  our  ordinary  citizens ;  and  a  coblers  wife  in 
Venice,  a  courtesan  in  Florence,  is  no  whit  inferior  to  a  queen,  if  our  geogra- 
phers say  true :  and  why  is  all  this  ?  Wliy  do  they  glory  in  their  jewels  (as 
(he  saith)  or  exult  and  triumph  in  the  beauty  of  clothes?  why  is  all  this  cost? 
to  incite  men  the  sooner  to  burning  lust.  They  pretend  decency  and  orna- 
ment ;  but  let  them  take  heed,  lest  while  they  set  out  their  bodies,  they  do  not 
damn  their  souls ;  tis  ^  Bernards  counsel :  shine  injewels,  stinh  in  conditions; 
have  purple  robes,  and  a  torn  conscience.  Let  them  take  heed  of  Esays  pro- 
phesie,  that  their  slippers  and  tires  be  not  taken  from  them,  sweet  balls, bracelets, 
earings,  vailes,  wimples,  crisping- pins,  glasses,  fine  linnen,  hoods,  lawns,  and 
sweet  savours,  they  become  not  bald,  burnt,  and  stinke  upon  a  sudden.  And 
let  maids  beware,  as  *  Cyprian  adviseth,  lest  while  they  wander  too  loosely 
abroad,  they  loose  not  their  virginities;  and  like  Egyptian  temples,  seem 
fair  without,  but  prove  rotten  carcasses  within.  How  much  better  were  it  for 
them  to  follow  that  good  counsel  of  Tertullian  ?  J  7b  have  their  eyes  painted 
with  chastity  ;  the  word  of  Ood  inserted  into  their  ears :  Christs  yoke  tied  to 
their  hair  ;  to  subject  themselves  to  their  husbands.  If  they  would  do  so^ 
they  should  be  comely  enough,  cloathe  themselves  with  the  silh  of  sanctity, 
damash  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted,  they  shall 
have  God  himself  to  be  a  suiter :  Let  whores  and  queans  pranh  up  them- 
selves; ^let  them  paint  their  faces  with  minion  and  cerusse;  they  are  but 
fuels  of  lust,  and  signs  of  a  corrupt  soul :  if  ye  be  good,  honest,  vertuous, 
and  religious  matrons,  let  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and 
Ood  himself  your  love  and  desire.  Mulier  recte  olet,  ubi  nihil  olet ;  then  a 
woman  smells  best,  when  she  hath  no  perfume  at  all ;  no  crown,  chain,  or 
jewel  (Guivarra  adds)  is  such  an  ornament  to  a  virgin,  or  vertuous  woman, 
quam  virgini  pudor,  as  chastity  is  :  more  credit  in  a  wise  mans  eye  and  judge- 
ment, they  get  by  their  plainness,  and  seem  fairer  then  they  that  are  set  out 
with  baubles,  as  a  butchers  meat  is  with  pricks ;  pufled  up  and  adorned,  like  so 
many  jays,  with  variety  of  colours.  It  is  reported  of  Cornelia,  that  vertuous 
Roman  lady,  great  Scipios  daughter,  Titus  Sempronius  wife,  and  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  that  being  by  chance  in  company  with  a  companion,  a  strange 
gentlewoman  (some  light  huswife,  belike)  that  was  dressed  like  a  May  lady, 
and  as  most  of  our  gentlewomen  are,  wcu  ^  more  sollicitous  of  her  head  tire, 
then  of  her  health ;  that  spent  her  time  betwixt  a  comb  and  a  glass ;  and 

'  Ut.  lib.  4.  dec.  4.  i  Quid  exnltas  In  pnlchritodlne  ]Muiiii  ?  quid  g^orUilt  In  gemmli  nt  fttdlina  In- 

vites ad  UMdlnoaom  Inoendlnm  }  Met.  Boamu  de  immoder.  nraltor.  cnltu.  ^  Epiit.  115.  Falgent  nKml. 
Ubos,  mofilraui  aordent,  purporate  Testis,  conscientla  pannoaa,  cKp.  8.  17.  *  De  vlrgliiall  babitn.    Dnm 

ornari  coltiua,  dam  eragari  Tfiiglnea  Tolunt,  dealnunt  ease  Tlrgines.  Clemens  Alexaodrinua  lib.  de  pnlchr. 
anlnusy  lUd.  i  Lib.  2.  de  cnltu  muUerum.  Ocnlos  depictoa  TerecnndlA,  Inscrentes  In  aurei  aermonem  I>ei« 
annectentea  crinibna  Jugnm  Cbrlatl,  caput  maritia  sulijjlclenteSy  sic  fecile  et  satia  erltls  omatn :  Tcatite 


aerico  probltatis,  byaalno  aanctltatla,  purpnrA  pndidtte :  tallter  plgmentatae  Denm  habebltls  amatoram. 
k  Sum  nabeant  HoouuMe  laadTlaa ;  pnrpnrlasi,  ac  cemaai  ora  perungant,  fomenta  Ubldlnum,  eC  comipCM 
mantla  indicia ;  rcatram  onumentum  Dena  al^  pndidtla,  ylitatia  atndiam.     Boaaoa  Plaatus.  *  SolH* 

dtfores  de  oqiltls  sul  decora  quam  de  aalute.  Inter  pectlnem  et  apeculvm  diem  perdont  i  condnniotea  e»a 
mahmt  quam  boneationa,  et  rempub.  mlmia  tniban  canmt  quam  comam.    Seneca. 
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had  rather  be  fair  then  honest  (as  Cato  said)  and  have  the  cammon-^wealtk 
turned  topsie  turvtey  then  her  tires  marred ;  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of 
her  fine  robes  and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Roman  matron  to  shew  hers : 
Ck)melia  kept  her  in  talk  till  her  children  came  from  school ;  and,  these,  said 
she,  are  my  jewels ;  and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a  proud,  vain,  phantasticall 
huswife.  How  much  better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go 
civilly  and  decently,  ^Honestte  mulieris  instar  qua  utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod 
est,  ad  ea  tantum  quibus  opus  est,  to  use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use 
it  serves,  and  when  they  need  it,  then  to  consume  it  in  riot,  begger  their  hus- 
bands, prostitute  themselves,  inveagle  others,  and  peradventure  damn  their 
own  souls  ?  How  much  more  would  it  be  for  their  honour  and  credit  ?  Thus 
doing,  as  Hierome  said  of  Blesilla,  ^Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over  the  QauleSy 
Papyrius  of  the  Samnites,  Scipio  of  Numantia,  as  she  did  by  her  temperance ; 
pulld  semper  veste,  S^c.  they  sliould  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly,  vain- 
glory, all  such  inordinate,  furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  I  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping  after  fine  clothes, 
there  is  another  greater  adlurement,  (in  the  worlds  eye  at  least)  which  had  like 
to  have  stoln  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  mony ;  veniunt  a  dote  sagitta,  mony 
makes  the  match ;  ^Morov  6pyvpoy  fiKhrovmy :  Tis  like  sauce  to  their  meat, 
cum  came  condimentum,  a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many  men  if  they  do 
but  hear  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich  heir,  are  more  mad  then  if  they  had  all  the 
beauteous  ornaments,  and  those  good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford ;  Pthey 
care  not  for  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  mony. 

«  CanMet  eqiuM  (A  Cfmt)  anerimiu  I        Dacere  ood  curat  rix  bonus, 

Noblles,  et  a  boni  progenle ;  I        Modo  d  iTT*g"i"*  dotem  affcnt. 

MaUm  yero  oxorem,  maltque  patila  flllam.       | 

Onrdogiaad  hones  atUl  from  the  best  breed   |        ButforoarwlTes,80  they  prove  weaKhy, 
We  careftilly  seek,  and  well  may  they  speed  :  |        Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  wnat  they  be. 

If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect ;  then  they  bum 
like  fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pye,  and  are  ready  to  hang  them- 
selves if  they  may  not  have  her.  Nothing  so  fkmiliar  in  these  dayes,  as  for  a 
yong  man  to  marry  an  old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold ;  asinum  auro 
onustum ;  and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  good  face,  a  natural  fool,  but  onely  rich, 
she  shall  have  twenty  yong  gallants  to  be  suiters  in  an  instant.  As  she  said 
in  Suetonius,  non  me,  sed  mea  ambinnt,  'tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands 
or  mony ;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away.  So 
on  the  other  side,  many  a  yong  lovely  maid  will  cast  away  her  self  upon  an  old, 
doting,  decrepit  dizard; 

'  Bis  pner  eflceto  quanrris  balbutlat  ore. 
Prima  legft  rane  tarn  cnlta  roaeta  poellae, 

that  is  rheumatick  and  gouty ;  hath  some  twenty  diseases ;  perhaps  but  one 
eve,  one  lee,  never  a  nose,  no  hau:  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty ; 
if  he  have  land  or  'mony,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suiters  ^Dum- 
nwdo  sit  div's  harbarus  ille  placet.  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,  a  fine  man, 
and  a  proper  man ;  she'l  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him ;  Oalesimus  de 
monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool,  shall  have  her. 
And  as  Philemasium  in  "Aristeenetus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento  omnia 
vana,  hang  him  that  hath  no  mony ;  *tis  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage 
without  means,  ^trouble  me  not  with  such  motions;  let  others  do  as  they 
will,  77/  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave.  Most  are 
of  her  minde.     '^De  moribus  ultima  fiet  qutestio,  for  his  conditions  she 

•  Lucian.         ■  Non  etc  Furlns  de  OalUs,  non  Papyrlns  de  Saranltibns,  Sci|rto  de  Namanti&  triumplunrl^ 
ac  iUa  se  Ylnoendo  in  hac  parte.  •Anacreon,  4.  Solomintnemiir  anmm.  v  Affer  tceom  si  tla  TlfCK 

mecom.  ^  Theogois.  '  Chaloner,  1. 9.  de  Bepnb.  Ang.  ■  Uxorem  dncat  Daaaen,  &c.  *  Ovid. 
■»  Epist.  14.  Pormam  spectant  alH  pergratlas,  ego  pecnnlam.  Scene  nrfhi  negothun  flMease.  *  Qui  caret 

aigento,  flvstra  vtltor  a^gumento.         *  JoTenalls. 

2m2 
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ahall  enquire  after  them  another  time ;  or  when  all  is  done,  the  match  made, 
and  every  body  gone  home.    ^Lucians  Lycia  was  a  proper  yong  maid,  and 
had  many  fine  gentlemen  to  her  suiters ;  Ethecles,  a  senators  son,  Melissus 
a  merchant,  &c.  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  Passius,  a  base,  hirsute, 
bald-pated  knave ;  but  why  was  it  ?     His  father  lately  died  and  left  him 
sole  heir  of  his  goods  and  lands.   This  is  not  amongst  your  dust-worms  alone, 
poor  snakes  that  will  prostitute  their  souls  for  mony ;  but  with  this  bait  you 
may  catch  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.     That  proud 
upstart  domineering  bishop  of  Ely,  in  tlie  time  of  Richard  the  first,  viceroy 
in  his  absence,  as  '  Nuburgensis  relates  it,  to  fortifie  himself,  and  maintain 
his  greatness,  propinquarum  suarum  connubiiSf  plurimos  sibi  potentes  et 
nobiles  demncire  euravit^  raanied  his  poor  kinswomen  (which  came  forth  of 
Normandy  by  droves)  to  the  chiefest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  were  glad 
to  accept  of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nephews, 
&c.    Et  quis  tarn  prcBclarum  affinitatem  sub  spe  magncB  promotionis  non 
cptaret?    Who  would  not  have  done  as  much  for  mony  and  preferment? 
as  mine  author  'adds.     Vortiger,  king  of  Britain,  married  Rowena   the 
daughter  of  Hengist  the  Saxon  prince,  his  mortall  enemy ;  but  wherefore  ? 
she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.     Jagello  the  great  duke  of  Lithuania,  1386,  wa» 
mightily  enamoured  on  Hedenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Christian  from 
a  ragan,  and  was  baptized  himself  by  the  name  of  Uladislaus,  and  all  his 
subjects,  for  her  sake :  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  Po- 
land, and  his  desire  was  to  have  both  kingdoms  incorporated  into  one.  Charla 
the  great  was  an  earnest  suiter  to  Irene  the  empress,  but,  saith^Zonaras,  ob 
regnum;  to  annex  the  empire  of  the  east  to  that  of  the  west.     Yet  what  is 
the  event  of  all  such  matches,  that  are  so  made  for  mony,  goods,  by  deceit, 
or  for  burning  lust,  quosfoeda  libido  conjunxit,  what  follows  ?  they  are  almost 
mad  at  first,  but  *tis  a  meer  flash ;  as  chafif  and  straw  soon  fired,  bum  vehe- 
mently for  a  while,  yet  out  in  a  moment ;  so  are  all  such  matches  made  by  those 
allurements  of  burning  lust ;  where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  parentage, 
vertue,  religion,  education,  and  the  like,  they  are  extinguished  m  an  instant, 
and  instead  of  love  comes  hate ;  for  joy,  repentance  and  desperation  it  self. 
Franciscus  Barbarus  in  his  first  book  de  re  uxoridy  c,  5,  hath  a  story  of  one 
Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  m  love  with  a  common  whore ;  and  was  now  ready 
to  run  mad  for  her :  his  &ther  having  no  more  sons  let  him  enjoy  her ;  ^  but 
after  a  few  days,  the  yong  man  began  to  loathy  could  not  so  much  as  endure 
the  sight  qf  her,  and  from  one  madness  foil  into  another.     Such  event  com- 
monly have  all  these  lovers ;  and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects,  let 
them  look  for  no  better  success,  then  Menelaus  had  with  Helen ;  Vulcan  with 
Venus;  Theseus  with  Pheedra;  Minos  with  Pasiphae;  and  Claudius  with 
Messalina ;  shame,  sorrow,  misery,  melancholy,  discontent. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Importunity  and  opportunity  of  time,  place,  conference,  cfw- 
course,  singing,  dancing,  musich,  amorous  tales,  objects,  hissing,  famili^ 
arity,  tokens, presents,  bribes, promises, protestations,  tears,  j-c. 

All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  ofi*,  and  at  a  distance ;  I  will  come 
nearer  to  those  other  degrees  of  love;  which  are,  conference,  kissing,  dalliance, 
discourse,  singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  objects,  presents,  &c,  which 
as  so  many  Syrens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.    For  as  Tatius 

*  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial,  lliiltos  amatores  n;fedt»  quia  pater  ^jui  nnper  mortoua,  ac  dominot  tpae  AictiM 
bononuB  omnliun.  y  Lib.  SL  cap.  14.  Qnli  noblttnm  eo  tempore,  efU  ant  fllSo  aut  ncpod  oxorem  aodpere 
caplena,  oblatam  sibl  aUqaam  propiMiuanuB  ^Jna  wtn  aoeipcfct  olirifa  manflraa  ?  quamrn  tivbam  acdrerat  • 
Vwmamdk to  AngMam  ^na ret  gwtJi.  ■  Alexander  Oagnfanu  Sarmat.  Biuop. dcacrlpt.  •Ton.  S,. 

Anaal.  ^  LUndo  ttaUm  defertniit,  tetUHom  eoaplt,  eC  quod  to  cA  tantopere  adamant  aapematar,  ct  ab 

wgrltiidtoc  llbcratua  In  angorem  toddit. 
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observes,  1.2.  '^  It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maids  affectum  by  her  eys 
alanCf  but  you  must  say  something  that  shall  be  more  available^  and  use 
such  other  forcible  engine ;  therefore  tahe  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers 
hardy  and  sigh  withall:  if  she  accept  this  in  good  party  and  seem  not  to  be 
much  aversSythen  call  hermistressy  t€ihe  her  about  the  nech  and  hiss  herySfc. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or  coming 
together ;  ingress,  egress,  and  regress :  letters  and  commendations  may  do  much, 
outward  gestures  and  actions :  but  when  they  come  to  live  near  one  another,  in 
the  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  an  house,  love  is  kindled  on  a  sudden. 
Many  a  serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and  importunity,  in veagleS 
his  master's  daughter ;  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowd^ ;  many  a  gentleman  rund 
•upon  his  wifes  maids  ;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men,  as  the  queen  in 
Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf ;  many  matches  are  so  made  in  haste,  and  they 
compelled  as  it  were  by  ^  necessity  so  to  love,  which  had  they  been  free^conie 
in  company  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many  places  afibrd,  or  com- 
pared them  to  a  third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another.  Or  had 
not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been  offered,  they  would  have 
loathed  and  contemned  those,  whom  for  want  of  better  choice  and  other  objects, 
they  are  fatally  driven  on ;  and  bv  reason  of  their  hot  bloud,  idle  life,  full 
^et.  &c.  are  forced  to  dote  upon  them  that  come  next.  And  many  times 
those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other,  but  are  harsh 
and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  others  carriage,  like  Benedict  and 
Beatrice  in  the  *  comcedy ;  and  in  whom  they  finde  many  faults,  by  this  living 
together  in  a  house,  conference,  kissing,  colling,  and  such  like  allurements, 
begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphars  wife  had  to  dote  upon  Joseph; 
and  ^  Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  unkles  daughter,  because  the  plague  being 
at  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her 
at  the  table,  as  he  telleth  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius  lib.  2.  (which  though  it 
be  but  a  fiction,  is  grounded  upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  expreM 
the  passions  of  lovers ;)  he  had  opportunity  to  take  her  bv  the  band,  and 
after  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  &c.  <  which  made  him  almost  mad. 
Ismenius,  the  orator,  makes  the  like  confession  in  Eustathius  lib.  1.  when 
he  came  first  to  Sosthenes'  house,  and  sate  at  table  with  Cratistes  his  friend, 
Ismene,  Sosthenes'  daughter,  waitmg  on  them  vnth  her  brecuts  open,  arms 
half  bare y^  Nuda  pedemy  discineta  sinumy  spoliatalacertoSy  after  the  Greek 
fashion  in  those  times, — *  ntudos  medid  plus  parte  lacertoSy  (as  Daphne  was 
when  she  fied  from  Phosbus)  which  moved  him  much ;  was  ever  ready  to 
give  attendance  on  him,  to  fill  him  drink ;  her  eys  were  never  off  him ; 
rogabundi  oculiy  those  speaking  eys,  courting  eys,  enchantine  eys ;  but  she 
was  still  smilrag  on  him,  and  when  they  were  risen,  that  she  had  gotten  a  little 
opportunity,  J  she  came  and  dranh  to  Aim,  and  withall  trod  upon  his  toes,  and 
would  come  and  gOy  and  when  she  could  not  speah  for  the  company,  she 
would  wring  his  handy  and  blush  when  she  met  him  :  and  by  this  means  first 
she  overcame  him  {bibens  amorem  hauriebam  simul) ;  she  would  kiss  the  cup 
and  drink  to  him,  and  smile,  and  drinh  where  he- drank  on  that  side  of  the 
cup;  by  which  mutual  compressions,  kissing,  wringing  of  hands,  treading 
of  feet,  &c.  ipsam  mihi  videbar  sorbillare  virginem,  I  iipt,  and  sipt,  and  sipt 
so  long,  till  at  length,  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon  a  sudden.      PhiJocharinus 

•De  poellM  Tolmitate  pcrleohim  ikcere  soils  oralis  non  est  satis,  sed  sficadus  sUqnkl  •gen  oportet, 
ibique  etiam  mnchiMm  allerain  sdhlbere:  iumne  maaus  tangr,  diglUw  coostiliige^atqiie  inter  striagcodam 
susplra ;  si  hec  agentem  vqao  ae  animo  feret»  neque  facta  Ili^Jasmodl  asperaautar,  tam  reto  domlnaiii  ap- 
pcUB«  ^Jttsqne  collam  saavtare.  *  Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings.  *  Shakespeare,  '  Tadna 
lb.  1.  ff  In  mammarum  attractn,  non  aspemanda  inest  jucnndltas,  et  attrecti^tus,  ftc.  ^  MapCuan. 

" '  ' "     ndu. 


>  Ovid.  1.  Met.        i  Manos  ad  cubltnm  nu^  coram  astaos,  fortius  InCnlta,  tenutodd  de  pectore  tplritum 
eens,  dlgltom  meam  pressit,  et  bibens  pedempRsslti  mm 
tloncs,  pedum  connenones,  &c.    Et  bibit  eodcm  loco,  &c. 


eens,  dlgltom  menm  pressit,  et  bibens  pedempRsslti  mututt  comprcsalottes  corpo  Uln,  laMonm  comlt^ 

e£ones,&c.    Et  bibit  e 
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^  in  Arist«netu8y  met  a  (air  maid  by  chance,  a  meer  stranger  to  him ;  he 
looked  back  at  her ;  she  looked  back  at  him  again,  and  smiled  withaU. 


'  Ille  dletletU  primiis,  prbmuKiiie  malonun 
Caunaat 


It  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  farther  acquaintance,  and  love  that  undid  him. 
™  0  nuUis  tutwn  credere  blanditiis.  This  opportunity  of  time  and  place,  with 
their  circumstances,  are  so  forcible  motives,  that  it  is  unpossible  almost  for 
two  young  folks,  equall  in  years,  to  live  together,  and  not   be  in  love  ; 
especially  in  great  houses,  princes  courts,  where  they  are  idle  in  summogradu^ 
fare  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  otherwise  how  to  spend  their  time. 
^  Illic  Hippolitum  pone,  Priapus  erit.     Achilles  was  sent  by  his  mother 
Thetis,  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  .£gean  sea,  (where  Lycomedes  then 
raigned)  in  his  non-age,  to  be  brought  up ;  to  avoid  that  hard  destiny  of  the 
Oracle  (he  should  be  slain  at  the  siege  of  Troy) :  and  for  that  cause  was  nur- 
tured  m  Geneseo,  amongst  the  kings  children  in  a  womans  habit ;  but  see  the 
event !     He  comprest  Deidamia  the  kings  fair  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  soo 
called  Pyrrhus,  by  her.     Peter  Albelhardus,  the  pliilosopher,  as  he  tells  the 
tale  himself,  bemg  set  by  Fulbertus  her  unkle,  to  teach  Helonissa  his  lovely 
niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  committed  agnam 
tenellam  famelico  lupo^  (I  use  his  own  words),  he  soon  got  her  good  will, 
plura  erani  oscula  qtiam  sententuSy  and  he  read  more  of  love  then  any  other 
lecture;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea;  primum  domo  conjuncti^ 
inde  animuy  j-c.     But  when  as  1  say  noxy  vinuniy  et  adolescentia,  youth, 
wine,  and  night,  shall  concur,  tiox  amorii  et  quietis  consciay  'tis  a  wonder 
they  be  not  all  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  love  ;  for  youth  is  benigna  in 
amoremy  et  prona  materiesy  a  very  combustible  matter,  Naphthe  itself,  the 
fuell  of  loves  fire,  and  most  apt  to  kindle  it.    If  there  be  seven  servants  in  an 
ordinary  house,  you  shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  least ;  and 
amongst  idle  persons  how  should  it  be  otherwise  ?     Living  at  ^  Rome,  saith 
Aretines  Lucretia,  in  the  Jiotvre  of  my  fortune Sy  rich  y  fair y  yong,  and  so  well 
brought  upy  my  conversationy  agey  beauty y  fortunCy  made  all  the  world  ad- 
mire and  love  me.     Night  alone,  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fire ; 
and  they  are  so  cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  best  advantage 
of  it :  many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  her  self  of  her  imperfections, 
paintings,  impostures,  will  not  willingly  be  seen  by  day,  biit  as  p  Castilio 
noteth,  in  the  night,  diem  ut  glis  odity  ttedarum  lucem  super  omnia  mavuliy 
she  hates  the  day  like  a  dor-mouse,  and  above  all  things,  loves  torches  and 
candle-light ;  and  if  she  must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  she  covets,  as  *>  in  a 
mercers  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  obscure  sight.    And  good  reason  she  hath 
for  it :  Nocte  latent  mendtBy  and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by 
that  meatas.  Gromesius  lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c.  22.  gives  instance  in  a  Florentine 
gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife :  she  was  so  radiently  set  out  with 
rings,  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfs,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that 
the  yong  man  took  her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight) 
but  after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next  morning 
without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  lean,  yeUow, 
riveld,  &c.  such  a  beastly  creature  in  his  eys,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look 
upon  her.     Such  matches  are  frequently  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no 
other  opportunity  to  wooe  but  when  they  go  to  church;  or,  as  ^  in  Turkic,  see 
them  at  a  distance,  they  must  enterchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  they 
come  to  be  married;  and  then,  as  Sardus  lib.  I.  cap.  3.  de  morib.  gent,  and 

k  Eplflt.  4.  Reipexl,  respezit  et  IIU  tubridens,  &c.         <  Vir.  iEn.  4.         ■  Properdin.        ■  Ovid.  amor, 
lib.  2.  eleg.  2.  *  Rouue  wireoM  Sore  fortunfle,  et  opulenUae  meie,  aetu  forma,  gratia  ooDTemtionl>» 

maidme  me  fiscerunt  ezpetlbllem,  Hcc.  r  De  Aullc.  1. 1.  fol.  68.         i  Utadoltoinl  mercatonun  paanl. 

'  Bnsbeq.  epiat. 
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'  Bohemus  relate  of  those  old  Lacedemonians,  the  bride  is  brought  into  the 
chamber^  with  her  hair  girt  about  her :  the  bridegroom  comes  in,  and  unties 
the  knotf  and  must  not  see  her  at  all  by  day-light  j  till  such  time  as  he  is  made 
a  father  by  her.    In  those  hotter  countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this 
day ;  but  in  our  northern  parts  amongst  Grennans,  Danes,  French,  and  Bri- 
taines,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  die  rest,  we  assume  more  liberty  in  such 
cases ;  we  allow  them,  as  Bohemus  saith,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modo 
absit  lasdvia,  in  cauponam  ducere^  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and 
dance,  so  that  it  be  modestly  done ;  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together. 
And  *tis  not  amiss,  Uhouffh  Chrysostome,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other 
of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly  against  it :  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly 
seen  at  some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly  feasts.   ^A 
young  pittivantedf  trim-bearded  fellow^  saith  Hierome,  will  came  with  a  com- 
pany of  complementSy  and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing 
your  fingerSy  will  so  be  entised^  orentise :  one  drinks  to  you,  another  embra' 
cethy  a  third  kisseth,  and  all  this  while  the  fidler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious 
song;  a  fourth  singles  you  out  to  dance,  "one  speaks  by  becks  and  signs,  and 
that  which  he  dares  not  say,  signifies  by  passions  ;  amongst  so  many  and  so 
great  provocations  of  pleasure,  lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crahbed  minds; 
and  scarce  can  a  man  live  honest  amongst  f eastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such 
great  meetings.     For  as  he  goes  on,  ^  she  walks  along,  and  with  the  ruffling  of 
her  clothes,  makes  men  look  at  her:  her  shooes  creek,  her  paps  tiedup,  her  waste 
pulled  in  to  make  her  look  small^  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose 
about  her  ears,  her  upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  sometimes  tarries,  to 
shew  her  naked  shoulders ;  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in 
all  haste,  which  voluntarily  she  shewed.     And  not  at  fea8t3,  playes,  pageants, 
and  such  assemblies,  '  but  as  Chrysostome  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in  prac- 
tice a^  service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself.     If  such  dumb 
shews,  signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move,  what  shall 
they  do  that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of 
discourse  and  dalliance  !     What  shaU  he  do  that  is  beleagred  of  all  sides  ? 


J  Quern  tot,  Cam  roiee  petont  pnellas, 
Quem  cultae  cuplont  nums,  amorqvM 
Omnia  uniUqae  et  nndccniMine  et  nsqne, ' 
Omnia  ambit  Amor»  Veniuqne,  Hymenqne: 


A/ler  whom  so  many  rosle  maids  enaiiire« 
Whom  dainty  damea  and  loving  wlgnta  deaire, 
In  every  place,  atiU,  and  at  all  timca  aue. 
Whom  goda  and  gentle  goddeaaea  do  wooe ; 


How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a  pretty 
pleasing  speech ;  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  it  self  to  captivate  a 
yong  man;  but  when  a  good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating 
speech,  pleasant  discourse,  sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so 
enchant.  '  P.  Jovius  commends  his  Italian  country-women,  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent faculty  in  this  kinde,  above  all  other  nations;  and  amongst  them,  the 
Florentine  ladies :  some  prefer  Roman  and  Venetian  curtesans,  they  have  such 
pleasing  tongues,  and  such  *  elegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  over- 
come a  saint.  Pro  facie  multis  vox  sualenafuit.  Tantd  gratid  vocisfatnam 
conciliabat,  saith  Petronius  ^  in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  his 
Satyricon ;  tam  dulcis  sonus  permulcebat  aera,  utputares  inter  auras  cantare 
Syrenum  concordiam ;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  ayr,  and 


•  Fanumnpha  in  cnUcntam  addncta  c^illloa  ad  cntlm  raferebat  (  aponaoa  lode  ad  cam  ingreaaoa  cia- 
golum  aofvebaty  nee  priua  aponaam  aapezit  interdlu  quam  ex  iUft  factua  easet  pater.  *  Serm.  oont.  con- 

cnb.  ■  Ldb.  3.  epiat.  ad  nlium,  et  vlrglnem  et  matrem  yidnam  epiat.  10.  DaUt  tlM  barbatnlua  qulaptam 
manum,  auatentablt  laaaam»  et  preaaia  dlgltla  aut  tentabitur  ant  tentabit,  &c.  *  Xioquetor  aliua  nutlbna, 
et  qnicqald  metuit  dicere,  algnlficablt  affectibua.  Inter  haa  tantaa  roluptatam  iUecebraa  etiam  ferreaa 
mentea  Ubido  domat.  Difficile  inter  epnlaa  aeryatur  pudidtla.  *  Clamore  veatlum  ad  ae  Jufenea  Tocat  i 
capiUi  fuciolla  comprimuntnr  crlapatl,  cingulo  pectna  arctatur,  caplUi  rel  in  frontem,  vel  in  aorea  defluunt : 
palUolum  Interdnm  cadit  nt  nndet  hnmeroa,  et  quaai  videil  noluerlt,  featinana  celat,  quod  volena  detezerlt. 
>  Serm.  oont.  eoncub.  In  aancto  et  rererendo  aacramentoram  tempore  moltaa  oo:aaionea,  ut  illia  phu 
ceant  qnl  eaa  vldent,  prsebent.  J  Pont.  Baia.  1.  1.  *  Deaor.  Brit.  *  Rea  eat  blanda  canon 

dlaciint  cantare  puellse  pro  focle,  &c.  Ovid.  8.  de  art.  amandl.  **  Epiat.  1. 1.  Cum  loqultnr  Laia,  quanta, 
O  DU  bonl,  Toda  ejua  duloedo ! 
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thbu  wbiildst  hkVe  thought  thou  htidst  heard  a  contort  of  Syrens.  O  good 
Ood,  when  Lais  speaks^  how  sweet  it  is  !  Philocolus  exclaims  in  Aristifinetus; 
To  hear  a  fkir  young  ^ntlewoman  play  upon  the  viipnals,  lute,  vial,  and 
sing  to  it,  whicli.as  Gelhus  observes,  lib,  1.  cap,  1 1.  are  Iccsdmentium  delxcuB^ 
fjie  chief  deh'ghte  of  lovers,  must  needs  be  a  great  entiseinent.  Parthenis  wa^ 
do  taken,  mi  vox  isia  avidd  haurit  ab  aure  animam :  O  sister  Harpedonft 
(she  laments)  I  am  undone,  ^  how  sweetly  he, sings  I  Fll  speak  a  bold  word^ 
he  is  the  prdperest  man  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life :  O  how  sweetly  he  sings  ! 
I  dye  for  his  iake:  0  that  He  would  love  me  again  !  If  thou  didst  but  heat 
her  sing,  saith  ^  Lucian,  thou  wouldst  forget  father  and  mother y  forsake  aU 
thy  friends^  and  folfow  her,  Helena  is  highly  commended  by  •Theocritufe 
the  poet  for  hier  sweet  voide  and  musick ;  none  could  play  lo  veil  as  she,  and 
Daphhis'in  the  siim6  Idyllioh, 

Quam  tl\)l  08  diilce  est,  et  vox  Bm«bilig»  6  DaphAl  f 
Jncundiui  est'eudlrc  te  canentemi  quam  mel  lipgcre. 

How  sweet  a  Ace  bath  Di^liBc,how  lorely  arotoel 
Hoiiy  it  adf  ii  not  ao  pleaaant  in  my  choice. 

A  sweet  voice  and  musick  arb  powerfhl  ehtiders.  f  hose  Bamtan  singing 
wenches,  .Aristonica,  Onatithe  and  Ag*athoclei'a,  regiU  diademdtihus  insultd- 
'Hinty  insulted  over  kin^  themselves,  as'Plutai'ch  contends.  Centum  lumi* 
nihus  cinctum  caput  Argus  habebat^  Argus  had  ta  hundred  eys,  all  so 
chlirmed  by  one  stlly  pipie,  that  he  lost  his  h^ad.  Clitiphon  complains  in  s'Ta- 
tius  of  Leiicippes  sweet  tUnes ;  he  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the  lute^  and 
sing  a  pretty  song  to  it,  in  commendations  6fa  rose,  out  of  old  Anacreon,  beliker; 

Ron  honor  decnaqne  floram. 


iqnenoR 
.  Boaa  floe  odorqne  l)Jff<im« 
Hominum  nna  eat  yoluptaa. 
Decua  ilia  Oratianun, 
Florente  amorla  horft, 
Rosa  •oavliun  Diones,  &c. 


Rose  the  fidreat  o^aU  flowers, 
Roae  ddlrht  of  higher  powert. 
Rose  the  Joy  of  mortal  men, 
Roae  the  pleasure  of  fine  wdmen. 
Rose  the  Oftcea  ornament, 
Roae  Diones  sweet  content. 


To  this  effect  the  lovely  virgin  With  a  melodious  ayr  upon  her  golden  wired 
harp  or  lute,  I  know  not  well  whether,  plaid  and  sang,  and  that  transported 
him  beyond  himself,  and' that  ravished  his  heart.  It  was  Jasons  discourse 
as  ihiich  as  his  beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  Medeiet 
80  much. 

— -— ^-  k  Dciectabatnrenim 

Animus  aimnl  fbrmA  doldboaqne  rertrfa. 

It  was  Cleopatras  sweet  voice,  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveagled  Anthony, 
above  the  rest  of  her  entisements.  Verba  ligant  hominemy  ut  taurorum 
comuafunes,  as  bulls  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  mens  hearts  with 
pleasant  words.  Her  words  burn  as  fire  y  EccUs,  9.  8.  Roxolana  bewitched 
Sol3^an  the  magnificent;  and  Shores  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Edward 
the  fourth ;  *  Omnibus  una  omnes  surripuit  Veneres,  The  wife  of  Bath  iu 
Chaucer  confesseth  all  this  out  of  her  experience. 

Some  folk  desire  na  Ibr  rldies,  I  Some  fbr  that  she  can  ling  or  dance. 

Some  for  shape,  some  for  fUmesa,  |  Some  for  gentleness,  or  for  dalliance. 

^  Peter  Aretines  Lucretia  telleth  as  much  and  more  of  her  self;  /  counter^ 
feited  honesty  y  as  if  I  had  been  virgo  virginissima,  more  then  a  vestal  virgin  ; 
I  looked  like  a  wifcy  I  was  so  demure  and  chaste y  I  did  adde  such  gestures^ 
'  tuneSy  speeches,  signs  and  motions  upon  all  occasionSy  that  my  spectators  and 
auditors  were  stupifiedy  enchanted y  fas tned  all  to  their  places,  like  so  mdny 
stocks  and  stones.  Many  silly  gentlewomen  are  fetched  over  in  like  sort,  by 
a  company  of  g^ls  and  swaggering  companions,  that  frequently  bely  noble- 
mens  mvours ;  riming  Coribantiasmi,  Thrasonean  Rhadomantes  or  Bomboma- 

«  Aristsnetua  lib.  2.  eplst.  5.    Quamanave  canit !  Terhnm  audaz  dizi,  omnium  quoa  Tidl  formoaisBimiis, 
Qtinam  amare  me  dlgnetur  1  *  Imaginea,  ai  cantanten*  andieria,  ita  demulcebere,  ut  parentom  et  patite 

statim  obUriscaria.  •  Idyl.  18.  Neque  aane  ulla  sic  dtharam  pnlsare  norit.  *  Amaloiio  Dtalogo. 

B  pQdlam  dtharA  p^nent^m  Tlaimup.  ^  ApoUonius.  Aixonaoi.  1. 3.  '  GatuUus.         i  Pomodidis 

cilo  dial.  Ital.  Lat.  Interp.  Jaaper.  Barthlo  Germ.  Flngebam  honeatatem  pluaquam  Virginia  Vcatalla;  la- 
tuehar  oenlia  uxorla,  addeham  geatua,  &c. 
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chidies,  that  liave  nothing  in  Aiiem  but  a  fbi^  filayen  ends  and  complements^ 
vain  braggadociaiis,  impudent  intruders^  that  can  discoiifse  at  table  of  knig^ 
and  lords  combats,  like  ^Lucians  Leontiscus,  of  other  mens  trayds,  brare  ad- 
ventures, and  such  common  trivial  news ;  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballet  tunes, 
and  wear  their  clothes  in  ikshion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet  gentle- 
man, a  proper  man,  who  could  not  love  him !  She  will  have  him  though  aU 
her  frier  '  '       '    '     '         -.t  t?         r.  :_  j 

reading 
the        . 

lascivious  discourses,  sueh  as  Astyanassa,  Helenas  waitmg  woman,  by  the 
report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variis  concubitis  tnodis ;  and  after  her, 
Philenis  and  Elephantine :  or  those  light  tracts  of  °*  Aristides  Milesius  (men- 
tioned by  Plutarch)  and  found  by  the  Persians,  in  Crassus  army,  amongst  the 
spoiles ;  Aretines  Dialogues,  with  ditties,  love  songs,  &c.  must  needs  set  them 
on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or  wanton  objects  in 
what  kind  soever :  no  stronger  engin  then  to  hear  or  read  of  love  toy  es,  fables 
and  discourses  (''one  saith)  and  many  by  this  means  are  quite  mad.  At 
Abdera  in  Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides  tragedies  being  played)  the 
spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and  those  pathetical  love 
speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  0  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men,  Sfe. 
that  every  man,  almost,  a  good  while  after  spake  pufe  iambicks,  and  raved 
still  on  Perseus  speech,  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Oods  and  men.  As  car-men, 
boyes  and  prentises,  when  a  new  song  is  published  with  us,  go  singing  that 
new  tune  stUl  in  the  streets ;  they  continually  acted  that  tragical  part  of  Per- 
seus, and  in  every  mans  mouth  was  0  Cupid ;  in  every  street,  0  Cupid ;  in 
every  house  almost,  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Oods  and  men ;  pronouncing  still 
like  stage-players,  O  Cupid :  they  v^re  so  possessed  all  with  that  rapture, 
and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love-speech,  they  coiild  not  a  long  time  after 
forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  0  Cupid,  Prince  of  Oods  and  men, 
was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  (belike)  made  Aristotle,  PoHt.  lib.  7.  cap.  18. 
forbid  yong  men  to  see  comoedies,  or  to  hear  amorous  tales. 

•  HaDc  Igttor  Jorencs  neqaom  fkcIlMqae  pueltoB 
Inapidant 

let  not  yong  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters.  And  this  made  the 
Romans,  as  PVitruvius  relates,  put  Venus  temple  in  the  suburbs,  extra 
murum,  ne  adolescentes  venereis  insuescant,  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects. 
For  what  will  not  such  an  object  do  ?  Ismenius  as  he  walked  in  Sostbenes 
garden,  being  now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  ^many  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis 
marriage,  and  I  know  not  what,  was  almost  b^ide  himself.  And  to  say 
truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to  see  others  dally,  kiss, 
dance  ?    And  much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  to  be  kissed,  which  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is 
as  a  burden  in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  battery,  as  infectious,  ''Xenophon 
thinks,  as  the  poyson  of  a  spider ;  a  great  allurement ;  a  fire  it  self;  prooemium 
aut  anticcenium,  the  prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds)  lust  it  self; 
'  Venus  quintd  parte  sui  nectaris  imbuit.  A  strong  assault,  that  conquers 
captains,  and  those  all  commanding  forces,  *Domasque  ferro  sed  domaris 
osculo.  ^Aretines  Lucretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a  suiter 
of  hers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  tooh  him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed  him 
again  and  again;  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  otherwise  effect,  she 

k  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  '  Amatorios  aenno  yehemena  vehementla  cnplditatia  indtatio  eat,  Tatfaa,  1. 1. 

■  De  hixnriA  et  deUdia  compoaiU.  ■•  ^neaa  Sllvlua.    Nnlla  machina  ndldior  qnam  lectio  laadvn  hia* 

toriiB  I  acpe  etiam  bqjnamodi  fkbnlia  ad  ftirorem  Incendniitur.  •  Martial.  1. 4.  f  Lib.  1.  c.  7. 

p  Euatathlua  1. 1.  Pictona  paraot  animnm  ad  Venerem,  &c.  Horatiua  ad  rea  venereaa  intemperantior  tra- 
ditur }  nam  caMculo  ano  aic  apeenla  dldtiir  habuiaae  diapoaita,  nt  qaodUMrae  lo^jJaaet  imaginem  ooltfta 
referrent.  Suetonlua  Tlt..daa.  '  Oacolnm  at  phylangtnm  infldt.  •  Hor.  •  Hdmriw.  ■  AppUco 
me  lUi  proximliia  et  apiaae  aeoaculata  aagum  peto. 
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made  him  so  speedily  and  willingly  condescend.     And  'tis  a  continual  aasaulty 
^hoc  non  deficit  incipitque  semper^  always  fresh,  and  ready  to  ^b^in  as 
at  first ;  boHum  nuUo  fine  terminaturj  sed  semper  recens  esi^  and  hath  a 
fiery  touch  with  it. 

s  Tenta  modo  tangere  corpni, 

Jam  toa  melllflao  membra  calore  fluent. 

Especially  when  they  shall  be  lasciviously  given,  as  he  feelingly  said,  ^et  me 
pressulum  deosculafa  fotis,  caienatis  lacertis,  *obtorto  valgiter  labello. 


*  Valgii  ■nayiii 
Dum  ■emtuloo  roarlo 
Heam  puellam  Biiavlor, 


Anima  tone  ngra  et  nnda 
Concarrit  ad  iSbim  mihi. 


Tiie  soul  and  all  is  moved ;  ^Jam  pluribus  osculis  labra  crepitabant,  anima-' 
rum  quoque  mixturam  facienies,  inter  mutuos  complexus  animas  anhelantes: 

*  Heilmiu  calentet, 
Et  traosAuUmuf  hlnc  et  hinc  labelUf 
Errantea  animas,  Talete  curs. 

They  breath  out  their  souls  and  spirits  together  with  their  kisses,  saith  ^  Bal- 
thazar Gastilio ;  change  hearts  and  spirits ^  and  mingle  affections  as  they  do 
kisses;  and  it  is  rather  a  connexion  of  the  minde  then  of  the  body.  And 
although  these  kisses  be  delightsome  and  pleasant,  ambrosian  kisses,  ^Sua- 
violum  dulci  dulcius  ambrostd,  such  as  ^Ganymedes  gave  Jupiter,  Nectare 
suaviuSf  sweeter  then  ^  nectar,  balsome,  hony,  ^Oscula  merum  amorem  stil- 
lantia,  Love  dropping  kisses ;  for 

The  gllUflower,  the  roee  It  not  to  tweet. 
At  ragted  kisiet  be,  when  lovers  meet, 

Yet  they  leave  an  irksome  impression,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gaul ; 

>  Ut  ml  ex  ambrooiA  mntatom  Jam  foret  illod         I        At  first  ambrote  Ittelf  waa  not  tweeter, 
Snavfolnm  trltti  trlttlut  helleboro.  |        At  Utt  black  hellebor  was  not  to  bitter. 

They  are  deceitful  kisses : 

J  Quid  me  moUibas  impUcat  lacertla  ?  I  Why  doat  within  thine  arma  me  lap. 

Quid  fallacibua  oaculia  incacaa  ?  &c.  |  And  with  false  Idaaea  me  intrap? 

They  are  destructive,  and  the  more  the  worse  :  ^  Et  quce  me  perdunt,  oscula 
mille  dabat ;  they  are  the  bane  of  these  miserable  lovers.  There  be  honest 
kisses,  I  deny  not ;  osculum  charitatis,  friendly  kisses,  modest  kisses,  vestall- 
virgin  kisses,  officious  and  ceremonial  kisses,  &c,  Osculi  sensusy  brachiorum 
amplexus,  kissing  and  embracing  are  proper  gifts  of  nature  to  a  man  :  but 
these  are  too  lascivious  kisses,  ^  Implicuitque  suos  circum  mea  colla  lacertos, 
SfCy  too  continuate,  and  too  violent,  ^Brachia  non  hedercBy  non  vincunt 
oscula  concha ;  they  cling  like  ivy  ;  close  as  an  oyster  ;  bill  as  doves ;  mere- 
tricious kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamento ;  tam  impresso  ore  (saith 
'"Lucian)  ut  vix  labia  detrahant,  inter  deosculandum  mordicanteSy  turn  et  os 
aperientes  quoque  et  mammas  attrectantes,  Sfc.  such  kisses  as  she  g^ve  to 
Gyton,  innumera  oscula  dedit  non  repugnanti  pueroy  cervicem  invadensy 
innumerable  kisses,  &c.  More  then  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses  :  as  those 
that  ^he  spake  of,  Accepturus  ab  ipsd  Venere  1  suaviay  Sfc,  with  such  other 
obscenities,  that  vain  lovers  use,  which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  If, 
as  Peter  de  Ledesmo  cas.  cons,  holds,  every  kiss  a  man  gives  his  wife  after 
marriage,  be  mortale  peccatumy  a  mortal  sin  ;  or  that  of  PHierome,  Adulter 
est  quisquis  in  uxorem  suam  ardentior  est  amatory  or  that  of  Thomas  Secund. 
Secund.  quast.  154.  arfic.  4.  contactus  et  osculum  sit  mortale  peccatum : 
or  that  of  Durand.  Rational,  lib.  I.  cap.  10.  abstinere  debent  conjuges  a 

"  Petronina  catalect.  *  Gatollna  ad  LeaUam.  Da  mihi  baala  mllle,  deinde  centom,  &c.  *  FMioniaa. 
7  Apuleins  1.  10.  et  Catalect.  ■  Petronlus.  ■  Apulelus.  ^  Petronius  Proseleoa  ad  Clrcen.  *  Petroniua. 
'  Anlmna  conjongitnr,  et  aplritua  etiam  noater  per  osculum  efliuit;  altematim  se  in  utriuaque  corpus  Inftm- 
dentea  commiscent ;  animae  potlus  quam  corporis  connezio.  *  Catollos.  ^  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  i  Non 
dat  basia,  dat  Nera  nectar,  dat  rores  anim»  snaToolentes,  dat  nardnm,  thymumque  dnnamumqae  et  md, 
&c.  Secnndna  baa.  4.  ^  Euatathius  lib.  4.  ■  CatoUns.  J  Buchanan.  >  Ovid.  art.  am.  Eleg.  18. 
1  Orid.  ■  Cum  capita  liment  soUtis  mortiunculit,  et  cum  mammillarum  presatunculis.    Up.  od.  ant. 

lee.  lib.  8.  ■  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  *  Apuleins  Milea.  6.  Et  unum  blandientia  lingutt  admuunm  longe 
melUtum  :  et  poat  lib.  11.  Arctius  earn  complezua  ooepl  auayiari  jamque  parlter  patentia  orb  inhalltu  dn- 
namco  et  occnnantii  lingua  illiau  nectareo,  «c.       9  Lib.  1.  advert.  Jovln.  cap.  80. 


with  becks  and  nods  he  lint  b^aa. 

To  try  the  wenche's  mind. 
With  beeln  and  noda  and  amllea  again 

An  anawer  he  did  find. 
And  in  the  daric  he  took  her  by  the  hand. 
And  wronff  It  hard,  and  sighed  grievously, 
And  klss'd  her  too,  and  woo'd  her  as  he  might. 
With,  pitty  me,  sweet  heart,  or  else  I  die : 
And  with  such  words  and  gestures  as  there  past, 
He  won  his  mistress  ikTour  at  the  last. 
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complexu,  toto  tempore  quo  solennitas  Jiuptiarum  interdicUur^  what  shall 
become  of  all  such  ^  immodest  kisses  and  obscene  actions,  the  fore-ranners  of 
brutish  lust,  if  not  lust  it  self?  What  shall  become  of  them,  that  oflen  abuse 
their  own  wives  ?    But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  shew  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust :  to 
epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hitherto  said,  with  a  familiar  example 
out  of  that  elegant  Museeus ;  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings 
of  Leander  and  Hero :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  the  other  with  a  lasci- 
vious look ; 

Oblique  Intuens  inde  nutlbus, 

Nutlbus  mntls  induoens  in  enrorem  mentem  pueUn 
Et  ilia  e  contra  nuttbus  mutnls,  Juvents 
Leandri  quod  amorem  non  renixlt,  ftc.    Inde 
Adibat  in  tenebrls  tacite  quidem  stringens 
Boseos  puelbe  digitos,  ex  imo  susplrabat 
Vehementer Inde 

Vti^llnis  antem  bene  olens  collum  oscnlatns. 

Tile  yerbum  ait  amorls  ictus  stimulo, 

Preces  audi  et  amorls  miserere  mei,  &c. 

Sic  fiUoa  recnsantls  persuasit  mentem  pueUsB. 

The  same  proceedings  is  elegantly  described  by  Apollonius  in  his  Argonauticks, 
betwixt  Jason  and  Medea ;  by  Eustathius,  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  Is- 
roenius  and  Ismene;  Achilles  Tatius,  betwixt  his  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe;  Chan- 
cers neat  poeme  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in  Petro- 
nius,  of  a  souldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  famous  all  over 
Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned  for  her  husband :  the  souldier  wooed 
her  with  such  rhetorick  as  lovers  used  to  do,^ — placitone  etiam  pugnabis 
amori?  j-c.  at  XsiSt^  frangi  pertinaciam  p<usa  esty  he  got  her  good  wUl,  not 
only  to  satisfie  his  lust, ''  but  to  hang  her  dead  husbands  body  on  the  cross  which 
he  watched,  in  stead  of  the  thiefs  Uiat  was  newly  stoln  away,  whilest  he  woo*d 
her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  will  say ;  but  they  have  most  significant 
morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  proceedings  of  doting  lovers. 

Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrastlings, 
tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &c.  For  which  cause,  belike, 
Godfridus  lib.  2,  de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such 
provocations  are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  *  they  will  and  will  not. 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit  lasdva  pndla, 
Et  ftigit  ad  salices,  et  se  cupit  ante  viderl. 

My  mistress  with  an  apple  wooes  me,  I  To  hide  her  self,  but  would  be  seen 

And  hastily  to  covert  goes  |  With  all  her  heart  before,  Ck>d  knows. 

Hero  SO  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased ; 

*  Tet  as  she  went,  ftill  often  lookt  behind. 
And  many  poor  excuses  did  she  finds 
To  linger  by  the  way, 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 

Denegat  et  pugnat,  sed  vnlt  super  omnia  vlnd. 

She  seems  not  won,  but  won  she  is  at  length. 
In  such  wars  women  use  but  half  their  strength. 

Sometimes  they  lye  open,  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding 
and  willing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown,  with  that  shepardess  in  The- 
ocritus, Idyl,  27.  to  let  their  coats,  &c.  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and 
to  some, as  they  spy  their  advantage ;  and  then  coy,  close  again,  so  nice,  so  surly, 
so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or  ride  a  wild  horse,  then  get 
her  favour,  or  win  her  love ;  not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdome. 
°  Aretines  Lucretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kinde,  as  she  tels  her  own 
tale  ;  Though  I  was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair,  yet  by  these 


%  Oscttla  qui  sumpsit,  si  non  et  caetera  sumpsit,  &c.  '  Corpus  placnit  marltl  sni  tolll  ex  arcft,  atque 

11  qun  vacabat  cruel  adfigi.         •  Nori  ingenium  muliemm,  nolunt  uol  veils,  ubl  noils  cnplunt  ultro.  Ter. 

Eunuc.  act.  4.  sc.  7.         * Hiarlow.         *  Pomodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  a  Gasp.  Barthio  Germano. 


Quaoquam  naturi  et  arte  eram  formoslssima,  Isto  tamen  astu  tonto  specioslor  ▼Idebu',  quod  enim  ocuUa 
cupitum  cegre  prsebetur,  multo  magis  affcctus  humanoa  incendit. 
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tricks  I  seenCd  tobefcarmcfre ^aimiabte  then  I  was  :Jbr  that  which  men  earnestly 
'seek  amd  canrtot  attain,  draws  on  their  affection  with  a  most  furious  degire* 
I  had  a  suitor  lov'd  me  dearly  (said  she)  and  the  ^more  he  gave  me,  the  more 
eagerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seem'^i  to  neglect,  to  soom  htm ;  and  (wliicfa. 
I  commonly  gave  others)  I  wonld  not  let  him  see  me,  converse  with  me,  do  not 
have  a  kiss.  To  gull  him  the  more,  and  fetch  him  over  (for  him  onely  I  aimed 
at)  I  personated  my  own  servant,  to  bring  in  a  present  from  a  Spanish  county 
whibt  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  he  had  been  the  counts  servant ;  which  he 
did  excellently  well  perform :  ^  Comes  de  monte  Turco,  my  lord  and  master 
hath  sent  your  ladiship  a  small  present^  and  part  of  his  hunting ,  a  piece  of 
venison^aphesanty-a  few  partridges  yS^c,  {all  which  she  bought  with  her  own 
mony)  commends  his  love  and  service  to  you,  desiring  you  to  accept  of  it  in 
good  part,  and  he  means  very  shortly  to  come  and  see  you,  Withall  she  shewed 
him  rings,  gloves,  scarfs,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  when  there  was 
no  such  matter,  but  onely  to  circumvent  him.  *  By  these  means  (as  she  con- 
cludes) I  made  the  poor  gentleman  so  mad,  that  he  was  ready  to  spend  himself, 
and  venture  his  dearest  bloud  for  my  sake,  Philinna  in  ^  Lucian,  practised 
all  this  long  before,  as  it  shall  appear  unto  you  by  her  discourse ;  for  when 
Diphilus  her  sweet-heart  came  to  see  her  (as  lus  daily  custome  was)  she  frowned 
upon  him,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her  company,  but  kissed  Lamprias  his 
corrivall,  at  the  same  time  '  before  his  face :  but  why  was  it  ?  To  make  him 
(as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for  it)  more  jealous ;  to  whetten  his 
love ;  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite ;  and  to  know  that  her  ftivour  was  not 
so  easie  to  be  had.  Many  other  tricks  she  used  beside  this  (as  she  there  con- 
fesseth)  for  she  would  fall  out  with,  and  anger  him  of  set  purpose,  pick 
quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 
Amantium  ira  amoris  redintegratio,  as  the  old  saying  is ;  the  falling  out  of 
lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love;  and  according  to  that  of  Aristfienetus,y»cuiKiftores 
amorum  post  injurias  delicuB,  love  is  increased  by  injuries,  as  the  sun  beams 
are  more  gratious  after  a  cloud.  And  surely  this  aphorism  is  most  true ;  for 
as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  the  said  Lucian,  *  If  a  lover  be  not  jealous, 
angry,  waspish,  apt  to  fall  out,  sigh  and  swear,  he  is  no  true  lover.  To  kias 
and  coll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and  wish,  are  but  ordinary  symp- 
tomes,  incipientis  adhuc  et  crescentis  amoris  signa :  but  if  he  be  jealous,  angry, 
apt  to  mistake,  &c.  bene  speres  licet,  sweet  sister,  he  is  thine  own ;  yet  if  you 
let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please  him,  &c.  and  that  he  perceive  once  he  hatli 
you  sure,  without  any  corrivall,  his  love  will  languish,  and  he  will  not  care  so 
much  for  you .  Hitherto  (saith  she)  can  I  speak  out  of  ex  perience ;  Demophan  tus, 
a  rich  fellow,  was  a  suiter  of  mine ;  I  seem'd  to  neglect  him,  and  gave  better  en- 
tertainment to  Calliades  the  painter,  before  his  face  ;  principio  abiit,  verbis  me 
insectatus,  at  first  he  went  his  way  all  in  a  chafe,  cursing  and  swearing,  but  at 
last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and  protesting  that  he  loved  me  most 
dearly,  I  should  have  all  he  had,  and  that  he  would  kill  himself  for  my  sake. 
Therefore  I  advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  your 
suiters  over  kindly  ;  insolentes  enim  sunt  hoc  cum  sentiunt,  'twill  make  them 
proud  and  insolent ;  but  now  find  then  reject  them,  estrange  thy  self,  et  si  me 
audies  sernel  atque  iterum  exclude,  shut  him  out  of  doors,  once  or  twice ;  let 
him  dance  attendance;  follow  my  counsell,  and  by  this  means  ^  you  shall  make 
him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  conditions,  and  do  whatsoever  you 

'  Quo  miO<n^bus  me  donis  propitlabatp  eo  pcjorlbiu  ilium  modls  tractabam,  ne  batium  impetraTit,  ftc. 
*  Comet  de  monte  Turco  HfBpaoos  has  de  renatioBe  «o&  partes  mlslt,  juaaitque  peramanter  orare,  nt  hoc 
qualecunqae  donam  suo  nomine  accipias.  >  Hii  artibiu  hominem  Ita  excantabam,  nt  pro  me  ille  ad 

omnia  pantua,  &c.        t  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret.  ■  Belicto  illo,  gegre  ipsi  Interim  (kciena,  et  omnino  diffl- 

dlla.  ■  Si  quia  enim  nee  xelotypua  iraadtur,  nee  pugnat  aliqua&do  amator,  nee  peijumt,  non  eat  habendna 
amator,  &c.  Totna  hie  ignia  selotypiA  conatat,  &c.  Maximi  amorea  tnde  naaoyitar.  Sed  ai  persuaainn 
till  Aierit  te  aoluni  habere,  dangneacit  Qlico  amor  suua.  *  Venlentem  videbialpaam  denao  inflaounstiim 
et  prorana  inaanientem. 
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will  have  him.  These  are  the  ordinary  practices ;  yet  in  the  said  Lucian, 
Melissa  me  thinks,  had  a  trick  beyond  sUI  this ;  for  when  her  suiter  came 
coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  corrivals  names  and  her  own  in  a 
paper,  Melissa  canat  Hermotimutn^  Hermotimus  Melissam^  causing  it  to  be 
stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost  it  in  the  way  where  he  used 
to  walk;  which  when  the  sUly  novice  perceived, «^afim  ut  Ugit  cree?i(ft/, instantly 
apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.  ^and  so  when  I  was  in  despair  of 
his  love,  four  months  after  I  recovered  him  again.  Eugenia  drew  Timocles 
for  her  valentine,  and  wore  his  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosome :  Cameena 
singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at  Mysons  weddine  (some  say)  for  there  she 
saw  him  first ;  Feelicianus  overtook  Ceelia  by  the  high  way  side,  offered  his 
service,  then  came  farther  acquaintance,  and  thence  came  love.  But  who  can 
repeat  half  their  devices  ?  What  Aretine  experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian, 
or  wanton  Aristcsnetus  ?  They  will  deny  and  take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  ear- 
nestly seek  the  same ;  repel  to  make  them  come  with  more  eagerness ;  fly  from 
if  you  follow ;  but  if  averse,  as  a  shadow  they  will  follow  you  again, /u^'en^em 
sequitur,  sequeniem  fugit :  with  a  regaining  retrait,  a  gentle  reluctancy,  a 
amihng  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevishness,  they  wQl  put  you  off,  and  have 
a  thousand  such  several  entisements.     For  as  he  saith, 


•  N<m  «tt  tanatk  satb,  nee  qne  Toli  bcUa  i)AKi\, 
Debet  vulgar!  more  placere  luis. 
nicU,  ralctp  Ittiofl,  ■ermonct,  gratia,  riaaa. 


rogo  ai 
For  her  to  nte  thia  nugar  complement  j 
I  vttoa.  But  pretty  toyea,  ai  ' 

Vlnonnt  naturs  caodidloria  opua. 


]Tla  not  enough  though  ahe  be  lUr  of  ahew, 

her  " 

pre 
.Are  hx  bqroncl  what  beauty  can  attempt. 


ipl 
But  pretty  toyea,  and  Jeatapand  aawca,  and  amllea. 


^  For  this  cause,  belike,  Philostratus  in  his  images,  makes  divers  loves,  some 
yong^  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another^  some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some 
of  another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darfs^ 
ginSf  snares,  and  other  engine  in  their  hands,  as  Propertius  hath  prettily 
painted  them  out,  lib,  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  divers  entisements, 
or  divers  affections  of  lovers ;  which  if  not  alone,  yet  joyntly  may  batter  and 
overcome  the  strongest  constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors 
of  the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a  yong  christian  by  no  means  (as 
"Hierome  records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they 
took  another  course  to  tempt  him ;  they  put  bim  into  a  fair  garden,  and  set 
a  yong  courtesan  to  dally  with  him  ;  ^she  tooh  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  that  which  is  not  to  be  named,  manibusque  attrectare,  Sfc,  and  all 
those  entisements  which  might  be  used ;  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love 
might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  over- 
come ;  and  when  this  last  eng^n  would  take  no  place,  they  left  him  to  his  own 
ways.  At  'Barclye  in  Glocester-shire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nunnery 
(saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  that  lived  400  years 
since)  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess :  Godwin,  that  sub» 
tUe  earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way,  {seeking  not  her  but  hers)  leaves  a 
nephew  of  his,  a  proper  yong  gallant  {cts  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till 
he  came  back  again ;  and  gives  the  yong  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit, 
till  he  had  defiowred  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he 
could;  and  leaves  him  withall,  rings,  jewels,  girdles^  and  such  toyes  to  give 
them  still,  when  they  came  to  visit  him.  The  yong  man  willing  to  undergo 
such  a  business,  plaid  his  part  so  well,  that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of 
their  bellies ;  and  when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped :  ^  his 

^  Et  lie  cum  fere  de  lllo  dcaperftaaem,  poat  menaea  qnatnor  ad  me  rediit.  •  Petroniua  Catalect.  '  Ima- 
ginea  Deoram,  fol.  827.  Varioa  amorea  fadt,  quoa  allqui  Interpretantur  multlpUcea  affectna  et  Illecebraa, 
allOB  puelloa,  puellaa,  alaioa,  alloa  poma  aurea,  alloa  lagittaa,  olloa  laqueoa,  &c.  'Eplat.  lib.  8. 

▼ItA  Paul!  Eremite.  '  MeretrU  apedoaa  cepit  delicatlua  atringere  colla  complezibua,  et  corpora 

iu  Ubldlnem  condtato,  &c.  t  Camden  In  Gloceaterahire.    Huic  pnefuit  nobllta  et  formoaa 

abbatiaaa:  Godwfnua  comca,  indole  aubtlUap  non  Ipaam,  aed  ana  cnpiena,  reliquit  nepotem  tnum  formi 
degantiaalmttm,  tanqnam  iuArmump  donee  reverteretur,  inatniit,  &c.  ^  Ille  impiger  regem  adit, 

abbatiaaam  et  auaa  pragnantea  edocet,  exploraloribna  miaaia  probat,  et  lia  ^Jectia,  a  domino  luo  mmnerium 
accepit. 
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lord  makes  instantly  to  the  court y  tells  the  king  how  such  a  nunnery  was  Be- 
come  a  bawdy  house,  procures  a  visitation^  gets  them  to  be  turned  out,  and 
begs  the  lands  to  his  own  use.  This  story  I  do  therefore  repeat,  that  you  may 
,  see  of  what  force  these  entisements  are,  if  they  be  opportunely  used  ;  and  how 
hard  it  is  even  for  the  most  averse  and  sanctified  souls,  to  resist  such  allure- 
ments. John  Major  in  the  life  of  John  the  Monk,  that  lived  in  the  dayes  of 
Theodosius,  commends  the  hermite  to  have  been  a  man  of  singular  continency^ 
and  of  a  most  austere  life ;  but  one  night,  by  chance,  the  devil  came  to  his 
cell  in  the  habit  of  a  yong  market  wench  that  had  lost  her  way,  and  desired 
for  Gods  sake  some  lodging  with  him.  *  The  old  man  let  her  in  ;  and  after 
Sonne  common  conference  of  her  mishap,  she  began  to  inveagle  him  with  la-- 
scivious  talk  and  jests,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to  kiss  him,  and  do  worse,  till 
at  last  she  overcame  him.  As  he  went  to  address  himself  to  that  business, 
she  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  devils  in  the  ayr  laughed  him  to  scam. 
Whether  this  be  a  true  story,  or  a  tale,  I  will  not  much  contend ;  it  serves  to 
illustrate  this  which  I  have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  such  like 
intising  baits  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  others,  which  will  of  themselves 
intend  this  passion  of  burning  lust :  amongst  which,  dancing  is  none  of  the 
least ;  and  it  is  an  engin  of  such  force,  I  may  not  omit  it.  Incitamentum 
libidinis,  Petrarci»  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust ;  a  J  circle  of  which  the  divel  him- 
self is  the  center.  ^  Many  women  that  use  it,  have  come  dishonest  home ; 
most  indifferent ;  none  better,  ^  Another  terms  it,  the  companion  of  alljilthy 
delights  and  entisements;  and  *tis  not  easily  told  what  inconveniences  come 
by  it,  what  scurrile  talk,  obscene  actions ;  and  many  times  such  monstrous 
gestures,  such  lascivious  motions,  such  wanton  tunes,  meretricious  kisses, 
homely  embracings, 

■  (at  Gkkdltuia  canoro  I         Ad  terrain  tremoU  detoendant  dune  poellMv 


Indplat  pmrire  choro,  pUnuuque  probate       )         Inrltamentom  Veneris  languentit) 

that  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  '^Trogus  had 
to  the  lull  described,  and  set  out  king  Ptolomies  not,  as  a  chief  engin  and 
instrument  of  his  overthrow,  he  adds  tympanum  et  tripudium,  fidling  and 
dancing ;  the  king  was  not  a  spectator  onely,  but  a  principall  actor  himself, 
A  thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentlewomans  bringing 
up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she 
can  say  her  Pater  Noster,  or  ten  commandements.  Tis  the  next  way  their 
parents  think,  to  get  them  husbands ;  they  aie  compelled  to  learn,  and  by 
that  means,  ^  incestos  amores  de  tenero  meditantur  ungue ;  'tis  a  great  allure- 
ment as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.  Thais  in  Lucian,  in- 
veagled  Lamprias  in  a  dance.  Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  made 
him  swear  to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptists  head  in  a  platter. 
P  Robert  duke  of  Normandv,  riding  by  Falais,  spied  Arlette  a  fair  maid,  aa 
she  danced  on  a  green ;  and  was  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  he 
4  must  needs  lye  with  her  that  night.  Owen  Tudor  won  queen  Catharines 
affection  in  a  dance;  falling  by  chance,  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Who 
cannot  parallel  these  stories  out  of  his  experience?  Speusippus  a  noble 
gallant  in  '  that  Greek  Aristsenetus,  seeing  Panareta  a  fair  yong  gentlewoman 
dancing  by  accident,  was  k>  far  in  love  with  her,  that  for  a  long  time  after  he 

*  Post  •ermones  de  caaa  mo  snarltate  lenDonia  eondllat  anfanmn  homlnia,  mannmque  inter  coUoqnIa  et 
virai  ad  barbam  protendlt  et  palpare  ccepit  ecrvicem  snam  et  oamlarl.  Qnid  mnlte  ?  captiTam  dudt  milltem 
Chflad.    Complezorft  eraneadt,  dsmonea  In  afire  ntonachnm  riaenint.  i  ChoriBadrculna,  cv^ua  cen> 

tram  diabohia.  ^  Mnltas  inde  impodlctt  domom  redl^re,  plnrei  ambig:an»  mellor  noUa.  >  Turplnm  de- 
Udarom  cornea  eat  externa  aaltalio ;  neqne  certe  fodle  dictn  qnn  mala  hlnc  visua  hauriat,  et  que  pariat 
colloquia»  monatroaos,  inconditoa  gestna,  &c.  ■  Jnv.  Sat.  U.  ■  Juatln.  1.  10.  Addnntor  btftnimenta 
Inxnrtae,  tympana  et  tripodia}  nee  tam  ipectator  rex,  aed  neqnitlc  maglater,  &c.  •Hor.  1. 8.  od.  6. 

9  Havarde  ritt  (>}ua.  %  Of  whom  he  begat  William  the  Conqueror ;  by  the  aame  token  the  tore  her  tmodc 
down,  Myingt  ftc.  '  Eplat.  26.  Quia  non  miratua  eat  aaltantem  ?  Qnta  non  ridlt  et  am«Tlt?  Teterem  et 
noram  vidi  Romam,  aed  tibi ilmllem  non  vidl,  Panareta;  fellx  qui  PanaretA Dnxitor,  &c. 
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could  think  of  nothing  but  Panareta ;  he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta : 
Who  would  not  admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that  should  but  see  her 
dance  as  I  did?  0  admirable,  0  divine  Panareta  t  I  have  seen  old  and  new 
Home,  many /air  cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  lihe  to  Panareta  ! 
they  are  dross,  dowdies  all  to  Panareta  !  0  how  she  danced,  how  she  tripf, 
how  she  turnd,  with  what  a  grace  !  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy e  her, 
O  most  incomparable,  onely,  Panareta  !  When  Xenophon  in  S^poaio,  or 
banquet,  had  discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engins  that  might  be  de- 
vised to  move  Socrates ;  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up 
all  with  a  pleasant  interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  '  First, 
Ariadne  dressed  lihe  a  bride  came  in  and  took  her  place :  by  and  by  Diony^ 
sius  entred,  dancing  to  the  musich.  The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  yong 
mans  carriage :  and  Ariadne  herself  ums  so  much  affected  with  the  sight, 
that  she  could  scarce  sit.  After  a  while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and 
incensed  with  love,  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her 
with  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him  with  like  affection, 
SfC.  as  the  dance  required;  but  they  that  stood  by  and  saw  this,  did  much 
applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it.  And  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he 
raised  her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and 
love  complements  passed  between  them;  which  when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus 
and  beautiful  Ariadne,  so  sweetly  and  so  unfainedly  kissing  each  other,  so 
really  embrcu:ing,  they  swore  they  loved  indeed,  and  were  so  enflamed  with 
the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up  themselves,  cu  if  they  would  have 
fiown.  At  the  last,  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  willingly  embracing,  and 
now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished  with  it,  that 
they  that  were  unmarried,  su)ore  they  would  forthwith  marry ;  and  those 
that  were  married,  called  instantly  for  their  horses,  and  gallopped  home  to 
their  wives.  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  then  tJbis  burning  lust  ?  What 
so  violent  an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore,  so  many  general 
councels  condemn  it ;  so  many  fathers  abhor  it ;  so  many  grave  men  speak 
against  it :  use  not  the  company  of  a  woman,  saith  Siracides,  9.  4.  that  is  a 
singer,  or  a  dancer ;  neitlier  hear,  least  thou  be  taken  in  her  craftiness.  In 
circo  non  tam  cemitur  quam  discitur  libido.  'Hfledus  holds,  lust  in  theaters 
is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  eloquent  divine  ^as  he 
relates  the  story  himself)  when  a  noble  friend  of  his  solemnly  invited  him, 
with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympias  wedding,  refused  to  come  :  ^for 
it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers ;  he  held  it  unfit 
to  be  a  spectator;  much  less  an  actor.  Nemo  saltat  sohrius,  TuIIy  writes; 
he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth ;  for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Domitian 
forbad  the  Roman  senators  to  dance ;  and  for  that  fact,  removed  many  of 
them  from  the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious  and  pagan 
dances,  'tis  the  abuse  that  causeth  such  inconvenience,  and  I  do  not  well 
therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  innocently  to  accuse  the  best  and 
pleasan'est  thing  (so  ^Lucian  calls  it)  that  belongs  to  mar  tall  men.  You 
misinterpret ;  I  condemn  it  not ;  I  hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest  disport, 
a  lawful  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately  and  soberly  used  :  I  am  of 
Plutarchs  mind,  ^that  which  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest  recreation,  or 
bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned:   I  subscribe  to 

■  Prindpio  Ariadne  vdiit  sponm  prodit,  ac  lolm  reoedit ;  prodieiui  llUoo  Dlonyaiua  ad  nmncnM  cantante 
UMAaaltanat }  admirati  aunt  omnea  aaltantem  JuTenem,  Ipaaqne  Ariadne,  utTlx  potaerit  conquicaoere;  poa- 
tea  rero  cum  Dionyatua  earn  aapezit,  ftc.  Ut  antem  anirexlt  Dionyalaa,  crexit  atimil  Ariadnnn,  Ucebatqne 
apectare  geatna  oacnlanthun,  et  inter  ae  compleetentlnm  i  qui  autem  apectabant,  &g.  Ad  extremum  Tldeii* 
teaeoa  mutuia  amplexlbua  implfcatoa  et  tanjani  ad  thalamum  Ituroa;  qui  noo  diuerant  uz«ea,  Jorabaot 
vzona  ae  docturoa ;  qui  antem  duxerant,  oonacenala  equta  et  Indtatla,  ut  Uadem  ftverentur,  domum  fiestt- 
nAnint.  *  Lib.  4.  de  contemnend.  amorilraa.  ■  Ad  Anyaium  epiat.  67,  *  latcmpeatlrum  enim  cat, 
et  a  nnptlla  abhorrenap  Inter  aaltantea  podagrlcum  rldere  aenem,  et  epiMopnm.  *  Rem  omntnm  in  mor- 
tallnm  TltA  opUmam  Innoccnter  aocuaare.  *  Qua  boneatam  voluptaton  reaplclt»aiit  corporlaeserciUnm» 
contemni  non  debet. 
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7  Lucian ;  ^tis  an  elegant  thing ^  which  cheareth  up  the  mind,  exerciseth  the 
body^  delights  the  spectatqrs,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures ^  equally 
affecting  the  ears,  eys,  and  soul  it  self.  Sakst  discoiu^ands  singing  and 
dancing  in  Sempronia,  not  that  she  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in 
excess ;  'tis  the  abuse  of  it :  and  Gregories  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn 
it,  but  in  some  folks.  Many  will  not  allow  men  and  women  to  dance  together, 
because  it  is  a  provocation  to  lust :  they  may  as  well,  with  Lycurgus  and 
Mahomet,  cut  down  all  vines,  forbid  the  drinking  of  wine,  for  that  it  makes 
some  men  drunk. 

*  Nihil  prodnt  quod  non  Isedere  posaet  idem : 
Igne  quid  uiilius  ? 

I  say  of  this,  as  of  all  other  honest  recreations;  they  are  like  fire,  good  and 
bad,  and  I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be 
done  at  due  times,  and  by  fit  persons :  and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  ^Hider, 
and  most  of  our  modern  divines  :  Si  decorcs,  graves,  verecuncks,  plend  luce 
bonorum  virorum  et  matronarum  honestarum,  tempestivejiant,  probari  pos^^ 
sunty  et  dehent.  There  is  a  time  to  moum^  a  time  to  dance,  Eccles.  3.  4. 
Let  them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  ^he  said  of  old,  yong  men  and 
maids  flourishing  in  their  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold  ^  well  attired  and  of 
comely  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galHard,  and  as  their  dance  required^ 
kept  their  time,  now  turning,  now  tracing,  now  apart,  now  altogether,  now  a 
courtesie,  then  a  caper,  Sfc,  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty 
knots,  and  swimming  figures.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  th^ 
earth ;  the  three  upper  planets  about  the  sun  as  their  center,  now  stationary, 
now  direct,  now  retrograde,  now  in  apogao,  then  in  perigao,  now  swift,  then 
slow,  occidental!,  orientall,  they  turn  round,  jumpe  and  trace,  $  and  ^  about 
the  sun  with  those  thirty-three  Maculee  or  burbonian  planet ;  circa  Solem, 
saltantes  Cytharedum,  saith  Fromundus.  Four  Medicean  stars  dance  about 
Jupiter ;  two  Austrian  about  Saturn,  &c.  and  all  (belike)  to  the  musick  of 
the  sphears.  Our  greatest  counsellors,  and  staid  senators,  at  sometimes, 
dance;  as  David  before  the  ark,  2  Sam.  6.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  15.  20. 
Judith,  15.  13.  (though  the  divel  hence  perhaps  hath  brought  in  those  bawdy 
Bacchanals)  and  well  may  they  do  it.  The  greatest  souldiers,  as  ^Quintilia- 
nus,  ^^milius  Probus,  ^Coelius  Rhodiginus,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it 
in  Greece,  Rome,  and  the  most  worthy  senators,  cantare,  saltare,  Lucian, 
Macrobius,  Libanus,  Plutarch,  Julius  Pollux,  Athenseus,  have  written  just 
tracts  in  commendation  of  it.  In  this  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those 
countries,  as  in  all  civil  commonwealths,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandra,  lib.  4. 
cap.  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  hath  proved  at  large ;  ^amongst  the  Barbarians 
themselves,  nothing  so  pretious ;  all  the  world  allows  it. 

K  Dfritias  contemno  tou,  rex  Groeae,  tuunque 
Vcndo  iUiam,  unguentiSf  fLan,  mero,  choreit. 

^ Plato  in  his  Common- wealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintained, 
that  young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen  ; 
nay  more,  he  would  have  them  dance  naked ;  and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh 
at  it.  But  Eusebius  pr<epar.  Evangel,  lib.  1.  cap.  11.  and  Theodoret,  lib.  9. 
curat.  Gr<BC.  affect,  worthily  lash  him  for  it ;  and  well  they  might :  for  as 
one  saith,  ^The  very  sight  of  naked  parts  causetk  enormous,  exceeding  con- 
cupiscences, and  stirs  up  both  men  and  women  to  burning  lust.    There  is  a 

f  Elegaotlaatma  rea  Mt,  qua  et  mentem  acnlt»  corpus  ezeroeat,  ct  •pectanta  oblectet,  multos  gcatu  de- 
corra  docena,  oculos,  aom,  anlmum  ex  kouo  demulcena.  ■  Oirld.  •  System,  moralla  Philaaophlts. 

^  Apoleiaa.  10.  Puelli,  pucUaque  virentt  florantea  oetatuli,  fturmA  conapicul,  veate  nitidl,  inoeaan  gratioal, 
Gnecanicam  aaltantcs  Pyrrfaicam,  dlapoaitla  ordinaUoulbua,  deeoroa  ambitua  inerrabant,  nunc  in  orbm  flexl, 
nunc  in  obliquam  aeriem  oonnexi,  nnnc  in  quadram  cuneati,  nunc  inde  aeparati.  •  LU».  1.  cap  U.  *  VH, 
Epaminondtt.  •lAb.b.  '  Read  P.  Martyr  Ocean  Dccad.  Beoao,  Lenia,  Haclult,  &c.  sAagerteana 
Erotopedlum.  *  10.  Leg.  tijt  yitp  rotalmis  irrouJiJf  hfwa,  &c.  h^Jus  canal  oportoit  diadpUnam 

consUtui,  ut  tarn  pueri  quam  pneUte  choreaa  celebrent,  spectentorque  ac  spectent.  &c.  '  Aspectua  enim 
nndorum  oorponun  tam  mares  quam  ftemloaa  irritare  aobet  ad  enormea  tauidvie  ^>petitua. 
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mean  in  all  things )  this  is  my  censure  in  brief;  dancing  is  a  pleasant  recrea-^ 
tion  of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our  Christian  dances  are) 
if  tempestively  used ;  a  furious  motive  to  burning  lust,  if,  as  by  Pagans  here- 
tofore, unchastely  abused.     But  I  proceed. 

If  diese  allurements  do  not  take  place,  (for  JSimierus,  that  great  master  of 
dalliance  shall  not  behave  himself  better)  the  more  effectually  to  move  others, 
and  satisfie  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lye,  promise,  protest,  forge,  coun- 
terfeit, brag,  bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  'Twas  Lucretias 
counsel  in  Aretine,  Si  tJts  amxcdfrui^  promitte,finge,  jura^  pefjuroyjacta^ 
Simula,  mentire,  and  they  put  it  well  in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

k  mihi  Ddphlca  tellus,  I         Deiph<M»  CUros  and  Tenedot  lenre  me, 

Et  CUtm,  etTeneoofl,  PaUreaque  regia  aenrlt,       |        And  Jupiter  la  known  my  tire  to  be. 
Japitcr  eit  genitor  | 

^  The  poorest  swaines  will  do  as  much ;  ™  Mille  pecus  nivei  sunt  et  mihi  val- 
libus  agni,  I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at 
her  command, 

— —  >  llbi  not,  tibi  nostra  snpcllex, 
Buraque  aervierlnt  — — — 

bouse,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a 
senators  son  in  ^Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and 
fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  her  alone ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  his 
father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and  abnost  decrepit)  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with  the  business,  who 
being  an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  matters,  told  her  daughter,  now 
ready  to  yeeld  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less ;  for  dost  thou  think 
he  will  ever  care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  Pthat  may  have  his  choice  of 
all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents,  as  yong, 
better  qualified,  and  fairer  then  thy  self?  daughter  beleeve  him  not :  the  maid 
was  abasht,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first 
(Lilius  Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  Comment  on  Theocritus)  the  better  to 
effect  his  suite,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckow ;  and  spying  her  one  day  walk- 
ing alone,  separated  firom  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to 
arise,  for  fear  of  which  she  fled  to  shelter :  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise 
flew  into  her  lap,  in  virginis  Junanis  gremium  devolavit,  whom  Juno  for  pitty 
covered  in  her  ^  apron.  But  he  turned  himself  forthwidi  into  his  own  shape, 
began  to  embrace  and  offer  violence  unto  her,  sed  ilia  matris  metu  abnuebat, 
but  she  by  no  means  would  yeeld,  donee  pollicitus  connubium  obtinuit,  till  he 
vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  foot  was 
done  at  Thomax  hill,  whicn  ever  after  was  called  Cuckow  hill ;  and  in  perpe- 
tuall  remembrance,  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the  same  place. 
So  powerfull  are  feir  promises,  vows,  oathes,  and  protestations.  It  is  an  ordi- 
nary thing  too,  in  this  case,  to  belie  their  age,  which  widdows  usually  do,  that 
mean  to  marry  agam :  and  batchelours  too,  sometimes, 

'  Ct^  OGtavnm  trepldavit  «taa 
CUmdere  lustrum ; 

to  say  they  are  yonger  then  they  are.  Charmides,  in  the  said  Lucian, 
loved  Philematium,  an  old  maid  of  45  years,  'she  swore  to  him  she  was  but 
32  next  December.  But  to  dissemble  m  this  kinde,  is  ^miliar  of  all  sides, 
and  often  it  takes.  *  Fallere  credentem  res  est  operosa  puellam,  'tis  soon  done, 
no  such  great  mastery,  Egregiam  vero  laudemy  et  spolia  ampla, And  no- 
thing so  frequent  as  to  behe  their  estates ;  to  prefer  their  suites ;  and  to  advance 

i  Camden  Annal.  Anno  1578,  fol.  276.  Amatorllfl  ftcetUa  et  llleoebris  esquiaitimlmus.  ^  Met.  1.  Otid. 

1  Eramnufl  eg^.  Mille  mel  SlcnUs  errant  In  mootlbnB  agnl.  ■  Virg.         ■  Loeclueua.         *  Tom  4.  merit, 

dial.  Amare  le  jurat  et  lacrvmator,  dlcitque  uzorem  me  dneere  velle,  qunra  pater  oculoa  clansfaaet. 
r  Qnnm  dolem  aliM  multo  nu^orem  aapldet,  ftc.  «  Or  upper  aarment.    Qnem  Juno  mlaerata  TeaCe 

contadt.       '  Hor.        •  Dcjaarlt  Ola  wcnndum  rapra  trigeslmum  ad  prosfanum  Pecembwm  completuram 
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themselves.  Many  men,  to  fetch  over  a  jong  wonian,  viddows,  or  whom  tfaey 
Jove,  will  not  stick  to  crack,  forge  and  faw  any  thing  comes  nexi ;  bid  his  boj 
fetch  his  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  ^c.  in  such  a  chest,  acadet-golden-tissue 
breeches,  &c.  when  there  is  no  such  mattef ;  or  make  any  scruple  to  give  out, 
as  he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was  master  of  a  ship,  kepjt  so  many  aecvants ; 
and,  to  personate  their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  geutiem^n  of  good 
bouses ;  well  descended  and  allied ;  hire  apparell  at  brokers ;  some  scaviuger 
or  prick-louse  taylors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time ;  syrear  they  have  great 
possessions,  "  bribe,  lye,  cog,  and  fi^ist,  how  dearly  they  Iovq,  how  bravely  they 
will  maintain  her  like  any  lady,  countess,  dutchess,  or  queen ;  they  shall  have 
gowns,  tires,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

The  heads  of  parrats,  tongues  of  nigfatingals,  I  ^^^^  ^'  roaea  and  of  vloIeU, 

The  brains  of  peacocks,  and  of  estriches,  I  Tlie  milk  of  unicorns,  &c. 

Their  bath  shall  be  Uie  Juyce  of  glUiflowres,  | 

as  old  Volpone  courted  Ceelia  in  the  ^comcedy,  when  as,  they  are  no  such  men, 
not  worth  a  groat,  but  meer  sharkers,  to  make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire, 
or  else  pretend  love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for 
better  entertainment.     The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less ; 

*  Nil  metnunt  jurare,  nihil  promittere  curant :      I         Oathet,  rows*  promises,  are  much  protested ; 
Sed  simul  ac  cupldae  mentis  satiata  libido  est,    |         But  When  their  minde  and  hist  is  satisfied. 
Dicta  nihil  metu^re,  nihil  peijnrla  carant.  |        Oathes,  rows,  promises,  are  quite  neglected. 

though  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Caesar,  by  Venus  shrine.  Hymens 
deity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  the  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  wordb,  for 
when  lovers  swear,  Venus  laughs,  Venus  kmc  petjuria  ridet ;  '  Jupiter  him- 
self smiles,  and  pajrdons  it  withall,  as  grave  ^ Plato  gives  out;  of  all  perjury, 
that  alone. for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  lies, 
oathes,  and  protestations  will  not  avail,  they  fell  to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and 
such  like  feates.  *Plurimus  auro  conciliatur  amor:  as  Jupiter  corrupted 
Daime  with  a  golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown,  (iimich 
was  afterwards  translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines ;)  they 
will  rain  chickins,  florens,  crowns,  angels,  all  manor  of  coioes  and  stamps  in 
her  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly  do  tbat  will  speed ;  make  many  feasts, 
banquets,  invitations,  send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo 
stuelio  parentur  epuUs  (saith  ^Heedus)  et  crebrcejiant  largitiones;  he  must  be 
very  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not  to  her  onely,  but  to  all  her  fol* 
lowers,  friends,  familiars,  fidlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  houshold  servants ; 
he  must  insinuate  himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  measengera, 
porter^,  carriers;  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or  unrespected.  I  had  a 
suiter  (saith  '^Aretines  Lucretia)  that  when  he  came  to  my  house,  flung  goM 
and  silver  about,  as  if  it  had  bin  chaff.  Another  suiter  I  had,  was  a  very 
cholerick  fellow ;  but  I  so  handled  him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  facougM 
him  upon  his  knees :  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  the  market, 
any  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muskadel,  or  malmesey,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine 
in  all  the  city,  it  was  presenteid  presently  to  me,  though  never  so  dear,  hard 
to  come  by,  yet  I  had  it :  the  poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think, 
if  I  would,  I  might  have  had  one  of  his  eys  out  of  his  head.  A  third  suiter 
was  a  merchant  of  Rome;  and  his  manner  of  wooing  was,  with  <^  exquisite 
musick,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c.  -  I  held  him  off,  till  at  length  he  pro- 
tested, promised,  and  swore  pro  virginitate  regno  me  donaturum,  I  should 
have  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  concubitu  solo ;  ^  Neither  was 

«  Nam  donia  ^rlncitur  omnia  amor.  Catullus  1.  el.  6.         *  Fos.  act.  3.  sec.  3.       *  Catullus.       >  Pe^tafla 
ridet  amentum  Jupiter,  et  ventoa  irriU  ferre  Jubet.  Tibul.  Ub.  3.  et «.  7  In  Philebo.  lyjeranUbui  hb 

Dil  sou  Ignoecunt.  > CatoL  •  Lib.  1.  de oontemnendis amoribus.  ^  Dial.  Ital.  A^gentum utmleaa 
pr«4lclebat.  Bilioaum  habol  amatorera  qui  sopplex  flexls  genibus,  &<;.  NuUus  recens  aUiUus  tecne  ^Rictai^ 
BuUnm  cupcdiarum  genua  tarn  caram  erat,  nnlbim  vinum  Cretlcum  pretiosum,  quln  ad  me  ferret  lUko; 
credo  altemm  ocninm  pignori  daturus,  9te.        <  Post  musicam  opipexas  epulas,  et  tantis  Joramentia,  dooia, 


&e.       *  Nnnquam  aaqiHs  umbranun  condnntor  tantA  atteniione,  tamque  pptentibus  rerbis  usus  est,  quaqt 
Ule  exquisitis  mlhl  dlctts,  &c. 
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theM  ever  any  conjurer,  I  think,  to  cliartn  iib  Sjpirits,  that  used  such  atten- 
tioa,  or  mighty  words,  as  be  did  exquisite  phrases ;  or  general  of  any  army, 
so  many  stratagems  to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the 
lore  of  me.  Tkus  men  are  active  and  passive ;  and  women  not  fisir  behind 
them  in  this  kinde:  audax  ad  omnia  foBmina^  qum  velamatf  vel  odit. 

■  Por  halft  so  boldly  there  oaa  noBt 
Swear  and  lye  as  women  can. 

'They  will  crack,  counterfeit  and  collogue,  as  well  as  the  best,  with  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  suchtoyes  :  as  he  justly 
complained, 

c  Cur  mlttte  vtoUs  >  nempe  ut  ttolenttTiB  nrar ; 
Quid  Tlolas  TioUa  me  nolenta  tola  ?  ftc. 

Why  doat  tiio«  rttid  me  Tloleta,  my  dear  ?  I        With  tiolets  too  violent  thou  art. 

To  make  me  bum  more  Tiolent  I  fear  j  |        To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart. 

When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.  HtBc  scripsi 
(testor  amorem)  mixta  lachrymis  et  suspiriis^  'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write 
this  (I  take  love  to  witness)  saith  ^  Chelidonia  to  Philonius.  Lumina  qucB 
modo  faitidna^  jam  fiumina  lachrymarum,  those  burning  torches  are  now 
tuni'd  to  floods  of  tears.  Aretines  Lucretia,  when  her  sweet  heart  came  to 
town  'wept  in  his  bosome,  that  he  might  be  perswaded  those  tears  were  shed 
forjoye  of  his  return,  Quartilla  in  Petronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell 
a  weeping ;  and  as  Balthazar  Gastilio  paints  them  out,  ^  To  these  crocodiles 
tears,  they  will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and  sorrowful  countenance ;  pale 
colour,  leanness ;  and  \f  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  are  ready  to 
meet  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look, 
as  if  they  were  now  ready  to  dye  for  your  sake ;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a 
yong  novice  thus  beset,  escape  ?     But  beleeve  them  not. 

— — —  ^  animam  ne  crede  poellla, 
Namque  est  fcemlneft  tatlor  onda  Ade. 

Thou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protesta- 
tions, she  is  solely  thine ;  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,  and  affection,  when  as 
indeed  there  is  no  such  matter ;  as  the '  Spanish  bawde  said,  gaudet  ilia 
habere  unum  in  Ueto,  alterum  in  portd,  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will 
have  one  sweet  heart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at 
home,  a  fourth^  &c.  Every  yong  man  she  sees  and  likes,  hath  as  much 
interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enioye  her  as  thy  self.  On  the  other  side,  which 
I  have  said,  men  are  as  false,  let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lye ;  ™  Quod  vobis 
dicunt,  diterunt  mille  puellis.  They  love,  some  of  them,  those  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins  at  once ;  and  make  them  believe,  each  parti(iular,  he  is  besotted 
on  her ;  or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  alone :  like  Milos 
wife  in  Apuleius,  lib.  2.  Si  quern  conspexerit  spedosaformce  juvenem, 
'  ifenusiate  gus  sumitur,  et  in  eum  animum  intorquet.  'lis  their  common 
complement  in  that  case ;  they  care  not  what  they  swear,  say,  or  do.  One 
while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  down  right,  and  scoffe  at  them ; 
and  ^en  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab  and  kill,  if  they 

may  not  injoye  them.     Henceforth  therefore, nulla  viro  jurantifoemina 

credat^  let  not  maids  beleeve  them.  These  tricks  and  counterfeit  passions 
are  more  femiliar  with  women,  ^finem  hie  dolorifaciet  aut  vitce  dies,  miserere 
€ummtis,  quoth  Pheedra  to  Hippolitu^.  Joessa  in  ^  Lucian  told  Pythias  a 
yong  man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was 
reaohr'd  to  make  away  her  self.     There  is  a  \Nemetis,  and  it  cannot  chuse 


•Gtumeer,  'Ah  erudite  (funm  nee  tolam  teattaanonen !  "niral.  l.S.  eleg. 4.  f  Jorlamis  Pon. 

■>  Ariatttnetna  Ub.  S.  coMl  IS.  ■  Suatiler  flebam,  ut  pcnuasQm  httbeaC  lachrymas  pne  gaudio  lUius  redltAa 
nllil  anuutare.  IIib.8.  His  aooednnt,  voltua  subtniCIa  color  palUdus,  gemebunda  vox,  Ignlta  susplria, 
laeiirymaa  prope  buramanUles.  IaC0  se  statfan  mubna  offeront  taat^  sqnalore,  et  la  omnt  fere  divertlcnlo, 
tantA  made,  at  illaa  Jan^am  nnrttrandaa  pates,  ^  f'tetronhMk  >  Cttlestlna  act  7.  Barthlo  Interpret. 

OmBlbae  arrfdet,  H  a  atngoUa  aaarl  se  solam  dlclt.     ■■  Ovid.      ■  Seneca,  fflppol.  _  •  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret. 
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Tavwo  aUqnando  uiwufa  afiderla  nUcodiaris  ma  a  meipaA  laqneo  toi  cauiw  snflbcatam  aut  in  puteum 
praecipltatam. 
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hut  grieve  and  trouble  thee,  to  hear  that  I  have  either  strangled  or  drowned 
my  self  for  thy  sake.  Nothing  so  common  to  this  seze,  as  oathes,  vows, 
and  protestations ;  and  as  I  have  ah«ady  said,  tears,  which  they  have  at 
command:  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think,  their  very  hearts 
were  dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears,  their  eys  are 
like  rocks,  which  still  drop  water,  diaria  lackryma  et  sudorU  in  modum 
turgeri  prompt  a,  saith  P  Aristaenetus,  they  wipe  away  their  tears  like  sweat; 
weep  with  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other ;  or  as  children  ^  weep  and  cry, 
they  can  both  together. 

'  Nere  pnellanxm  lachrymis  inov««re  iDeiiiMito»     I        Care  not  fbr  womeof  tean»  I  connael  thee, 
Ut  derent  oculot  erudi£re  iu<m.  |         They  teach  their  eyn  as  much  to  weep  aa  aee. 


And  as  much  pitty  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a  goose  going 
bare-foot.  When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a  cryer  about,  to  bid 
every  one  that  met  him  take  heed. 


*  SI  flentem  aspldas,  ne  moz  fall&re,  cayeto ; 
Sin  arrideblt,  magls  effbge ;  et  oacnla  li  fora 
Frre  voiet,  ftiglto :  sunt  oacula  nozia.  In  ipata 
Suntque  venena  labria,  ftc. 


Take  heed  of  Cupids  tears,  if  canteloua. 
And  of  his  smiles  and  kisses  I  tbmt  telU 
If  that  he  offer't,  for  they  be  nozioas. 
And  very  poyson  In  his  ttps  doth  dwell. 


*  A  thousand  years,  as  Castillo  conceives,  will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  those 
allurements  andguiles,  that  men  and  women  use  to  deceive  one  another  with^ 

SuBSECT.  V. — BawdeSy  Philters,  causes. 

When  all  other  engins  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  farther  of  themselves, 
their  last  refuge  is  to  flye  to  bawdes,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts ; 
rather  then  fail,  to  the  divel  himself.  Fleeter e  si  nequeunt  SuperoSy  Ache- 
ronta  movebunt.  And  by  those  indirect  means,  many  a  man  is  overcome, 
and  precipitated  into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.  For  these 
bawdes  first ;  they  are  every  where  so  common,  and  so  many,  that  as  he  said 
of  old  Croton,  ^omnes  hlc  aut  captantur^  aut  captant,  eather  inveagle  or  be 
inveagled,  we  may  say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  profe^ed,  cun- 
ning bawdes  in  them.  Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal  science, 
as  Lucian  calls  it ;  and  there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses, 
old  women,  panders,  letter-carriers,  beggers,  physicians,  friers,  confessors, 
employed  about  it,  that  nullus  tradere  stylus  suffidat,  one  saith, 

; '  trecentls  venlbos 

Suas  imporitlas  traloqul  nemo  potest. 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  Nuntius  animaiuSy  or  mi^* 
netical  telling  of  their  minds,  wbicn  ^  Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts 
fabulous  and  false ;  cunnine  conveyances  in  this  kinde,  that  neither  Junes 
jealousie,  nor  Danaei  custody,  nor  Argos  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe,  Tb 
the  last  and  common  refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  such  as  that  Catanean 
Philippa  was  to  Jone  aueen  of  Naples ;  a  '  bawdes  help,  an  old  woman  in 
the  business,  as  7  Myrrna  did  when  she  doted  on  Cyniras,  and  could  not 
compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her  nurse  was  ready  at  a  pinch ;  die  inquit^ 

qppmque  me  sine  ferre  tibi et  in  hac  mea  {pone  timorem)  sedulitas  erii 

apta  tibiy  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  done,  I  will  effect  it ;  nan  est 
mutieri  mulier  insuperabilisy  as  '  Ceelestina  said ;  let  him  or  her  be  never  so 
honest,  watched,  and  reserved,  'tis  haid  but  one  of  these  old  women  will  get 
access  :  and  scarse  shall  you  find,  as  *  Austin  observes,  in  a  nunnery,  a  maid 
alone;  if  she  cannot  have  egress^  before  her  unndow  you  shall  have  an  old 

9  Epist.  20. 1.  3.  4  Matronse  Sent  dnobos  ocoUs,  inoniaicB  qoataor,  fbgliMa  uno,  meretrieea  biiUo. 

'  Orld.  •  Imagines  Deomm  fol.  882.  e  Hoschl  amore  Auitlvo,  qinem  Politiamis  Lattatim  fedt.  *  lib.S. 
Blille  tIx  anni  ff^ceicnt  ad  onines  Ulas  machlnatiMieB,  ooioaqne  oommemoiaiMloa,  qnos  virl  et  flraUena 
ut  se  inyioem  drcumTeniant,  ezcogitare  aolent.  •  Ftotionlus.  *  PlantasTritcmlos.  *  Dc  MacDct. 
PhUos.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  >  Catal.  eleg.  5.  Ub.  1.  Venitinezltiiun  caUida  lens  menm.  y  Orld.  10.  mat. 

•  Parobosc.  Barthil.  •  De  rlt.  Erem.  c  8.  ad  sororem.    Viz  allouam  radusanun  h^)as  temporia  aolaaa 

invenies,  ante  cuJus  fenestram  non  anns  garrala,  rel  nnglgenila  muuier  aedet,  qiiae  cam  MmUa  oocnpal  m* 
morlbus  pascat,  hujus  rel  illius  moaachi,  8cc. 
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woman  J  or  some  prating  gossip,  tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that 
monk,  describing  or  commending  some  yong  gentleman  or  other  unto  her. 
As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good  tellow  in  Petronius)  to  see  the 
town  served  one  evening,  •»/  spied  an  old  woman  in  a  corner,  selling  of  cab' 
bages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and  such  like  fruits) ; 
mother  (quoth  he)  can  you  tell  where  I  dwell  ?  she  being  well  pleased  with 
my  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not  tell  ?  with  that  she 
rose  up  and  went  before  me ;  I  took  her  for  a  unse  woman;  and  by  and  by 
she  led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I  should  dwell :  I  replyed  again, 
I  knew  not  the  house ;  but  I  perceived  on  a  sudden  by  the  naked  queans, 
that  I  was  now  come  into  a  bawdy -house ;  and  then  too  late,  I  began  to  curse 
the  treachery  of  this  old  jade.  Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in  many  places, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  it  is  ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for 
a  man  to  be  bawde  to  his  own  wife.  No  sooner  shall  you  land,  or  come  on 
shore,  but  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it, 

«  Morem  bone  meretiicea  habent,  1        Bogaat  aOatit  sit,  qnod  el  nomen  wkH, 

Ad  portum  mlttunt  serrulos,  ancilliilM,  |         Pott  illae  eztemplo  sese  appllcent. 

SI  qua  p«regilaa  navta  in  portum  aderit,  | 

These  white  divels  have  their  panders,  bawdes  and  factors  in  every  place,  to 
seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers;  to^  tempt,  and  way-lay  novices  and  silly 
travellers.  And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  iEgidius 
Maserius  in  his  comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  ^unth  pro- 
mises and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  taking  their  opportuni- 
ties, they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid;  and  baits  that Hippolitus 
himself  would  swallow:  they  make  such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that 
Me  Goddess  of  Virginity  cannot  withstand  them :  give  gifts, and  bribes  to  move 
Penelope,  and  unth  threats  able  to  terrific  Susanna,  How  many  Proserpinus 
with  those  catchpoles  doth  Plato  take  ?  These  are  the  sleepy  rods,  with 
which  their  souls  touched,  descend  to  hell ;  this  the  glew  or  lime  with  which 
the  wings  of  the  minde  once  taken,  cannot  fly  e  away ;  the  divels  ministers  to 
allure,  entise,  Sfc.  Many  yong  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  are  in- 
veagled  by  these  Eumenides  and  their  associates.  But  these  are  trivial  and 
well  known.  The  most  slye,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawdes,  are  your  knavish 
physicians,  empyricks,  mass-priests,  monks,  'Jesuits,  and  friers.  Though  it 
be  against  Hippocrates  oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore 
maiden-heads,  and  do  it  without  danger;  make  an  abort  if  need  be,  keep 
down  their  paps,  hinder  conception,  procure  lust,  make  them  able  with  Saty- 
rions,  and  now  and  then  step  in  themselves.  No  monastery  so  close,  house  so 
private,  or  prison  so  well  kept,  but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  censure 
and  ask  questions ;  to  feel  their  pulse,  be  at  their  bed  side,  and  all  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  physick.     Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and  friers,  as  he  said, 

'  Non  andet  Stygiua  Pluto  tentare  quod  andet         I        Tliat  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do, 
Effrenis  mooachus,  plenaque  fraudis'  anus.         |         What  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo : 

Either  for  himself  to  satisfie  his  own  lust ;  for  another,  if  he  be  hired  thereto ; 
or  both  at  once,  having  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation, 
auricular  confession,  comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress, 
and  corrupt,  God  knows  how  many.  They  have  so  many  trades,  some  of 
them,  practise  physick,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

*  That  whereas  was  wont  to  walk  an  elfe,  I         In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree. 

There  now  walks  the  Umiter  bimsdfe,  |        There  needs  no  other  incubus  but  he. 

''In  the  mountains  betwixt  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friers  pers waded  the  good 

^  Agreste  olus  anus  vendebat,  et  rogo,  Inquam,  mater,  nonqnid  sets  ubt  ego  hsbitem  ?  delectata  ilia 
urbamtate  tarn  stultfi,  et,  quid  nesdam?  inqnlt:  oonsurrexltque  et  ccepit  me  pnecedere;  divinam  ego 
putabam,  &c.  nudas  video  meretrlces  et  in  lupanar  me  addiictum,  sero  ezecratus  anicul;^  insidiiis. 
•  Plaatus  Menech.  *  Promissis  everberant,  molliunt  duldloqntis,  et  opportonnm  tempus  aucupantes 
laqueos  Ingerant  quoa  viz  Lucretia  vitaret;  escam  parant  quam  vel  satur  Hippolitus  sumeret,  Ac.  He 
sane  sunt  viivn  soporlferas  qulbus  contactse  aninuo  ad  Orcnm  deacendunt;  hoc  gluten  quocompactte  men- 
tlum  alae  evolare  nequeunt,  dcmonis  andllay,  qus  sollicitant,  ftc.  •  See  the  practices  of  the  Jesuits, 

Aogltce  edit.  1630.  '  :Eu.  Silv.  t  Chaucer  In  the  wife  of  Bath's  talc.  ^  H.  Stephouus  ApoU 

Herod,  lib.  Leap. 21. 
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wives  to  counterfeit  theouelTes  poaseaeedy  thattbeic  huabanife  migbt 
fiee  access ;  and  were  so  familiar  in  those  dayes  witk  some  of  them,  tha^  as. 
*  observes,  wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantichjiiers :  and 
the  good  abbess,  in  Bocace,  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimea, 
mistook  and  put  on  the  friers  breeches  instead  of  her  vail  or  hat.  You  have 
heard  the  story,  I  presume  of  J  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  .£gesippus,  whom 
one  of  kis  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus  a  yoog  knight,  and  maide  her  be- 
leeve  it  was  their  god  Anubb.  Many  such  pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuks ; 
sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others,  like  souldierB,courtiers,.citi- 
zens,  schollars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.  Proteus  like,  in  all  forms  and 
disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile  yong  women^or  to^ 
have  their  pleasure  of  other  mens  wives :  and  if  we  may  believe  ''some  relational 
they  have  wardrops  of  several  suits  in  their  coUedges  for  that  purpose.  Hovrao- 
ever  in  publike,  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy  men,  and  bitterl]p: 
preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier  bawdes  or  whore- 
masters  in  a  country ;  ^  Whose  souls  they  should  gain  to  Oody  they  sacrifice 
to  the  diveL     But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present. 

The  last  battering  engins,  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images^ 
and  such  unlawful  means ;  if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  <^ 
bawds,  panders,  and  their  adherents,  they  will  flye  for  succour  to  the  divel* 
himself.  I  know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  divel  can  do  any  such  thing, 
(Crato,  epist.  2.  lib.  med,)  and  many  divines,  that  there  is  no  other  fascinatioii. 
then  that  which  comes  by  the  eys,  of  which  I  have  fonnerly  ^ken ;  and  if 
you  desire  to  be  better  informed,  read  Camerarius  oper.  subcis.  cent.  2.  c.  5. 
It  was  given  out  of  old,  that  aThessalian  wench  had  bewitched  king  Phillip  to. 
dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love ;  but  when  Olympta.the  queen 
saw  the  maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well  brought,  up,  and  qualified.:  These, 
quoth  she,  were  the  philtera  which  inveagled  king  Philhp;  those  the  truecharms, 
as  Henry  to  Rosamund : 

■  One  accent  ftom  thy  11]m»  the  bkKMl  moie  warvf, 
Then  all  their  philters,  exordsnu  and  charms. 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  °  Aretine,  she  could, do  more  tlien  all  philo* 
sophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  As  for  hearbs  and  philters,  I  could  never  skill  of  them,  The  sole 
philter  that  ever  lusedy  was  kissing  and  embracing,  by  which  alone  I  made 
men  rave  like  beasts  stupified,  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  an 
idol.  In  our  times  'tis  a  common  thing,  saith  Erastus  in  his  book  de  LamiiSy 
for  witches  to  take  upon  ihem  the  making  of  these  philters,  ^  to  force  men  and 
women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  will ;  to  cause  tempests,  diseases,  ^c. 

by  charms,  spels,  characters,  knots.     ^pAic  Thessala  vendit  philtra. 

S^  Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it,  (as  in  Hilarius  life,  epist.  lib.  3.)  he 
hath  a  story  of  a  yong  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  mad:  for  the 
love  of  him ;  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian.  Such  instances  I 
finde  in  John  Nider,  Formicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  5.  Plutarch  records  of  Luculhis 
that  he  died  of  a  philter ;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveagle  Anthony, 
amongst  other  allurements.  Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretius  the  poet. 
Panormitan,  lib.  4.  de  gest,  Alphonsi,  hath  a  story  of  one  Stephan  a  Neapo- 
litan knight,  that  by  a  philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.  But  of  all 
others,  that  which  *i  Petrarch  epist.  famil.  lib.  1.  ep.  5.  relates  of  Charb  the 

1  Bale.  PneUae  In  lectis  donnire  non  poterant.  i  Idem  Josephna  Uh.  IS.  cu>.  4.  ^  4  Wm  edit. 

AngustBB  Vlndellconun  An.  1606.  >Qiianun  anlmas  locnri  debent  Deo,  sacrincant  dlabolo.  ■  Iff. 

Dnyton  Her.  epist.  •  Pomodldascalo  dial.  Ital.  Utin.  fttct.  a  Oasp.  Barthlo.    Plus  poamm  qamm 

omnes  philosophlp  astrologi,  necronanttd,  &c.  solA  sallH  inungens.  1.  amplezn  et  baaUa  tam  ftirioat 
fluvre,  tarn  bestlaliter  obatnpefierl  co«gi,  at  Instar  Idoll  me  adorirlnt.  •Sagteomneaaifal  arrogant 

notitiam,  et  fteultatem  in  amorem  alUdendi  quoa  veUnt  j  odia  Inter  conjncea  serendl,  tcmpeatatea  excU 
tandl»  niOThos  inlligendl,  Stc^  9  Juvenalla  Sat.  1 1dem  refert  Hen.  Kommannna  de  mlr.  most.  lib. 

1.  cap.  14.  Perdlteamavit  muUercalam  quandam,  UUtta  amplaslbiii  acqiiVwceni,  summA  cum  tadlgnatlaaa 
suorum  et  dolorc. 
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great,  is'inost  memorable:  H'e  fbolfehly  doted  upon  a  woihan  of raeati  favour 
and  condition,  many  years  together;  wholly  ddightilig'  in  her  company,  to  the 
great  grief  and  indignation  of  his  friends  arid  followers'.     When'  she  was  dead, 
he  did  embrace  her  corps,  as  Apollo  did^  die  baV-tre^,  for  his'  Daphne,  and' 
caused  her  coffin  (richly  embalhied  and'  decked  with  jewels)  to  be  carried 
about  with  him,  over  which  he  still  lamented.     At  last  a  venerable  bishop  that 
followed  his  court,  pray'd  earnestly  to  Grod  (coriimiseratinghis  lord  and  masters 
case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence  it  proceeded ;  it 
was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  that  the  cause  of  the  emperors  mad  love  lay 
under  the  dead  womans  tongue.     The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carkass,  and 
took  a  small  ring  thence ;  upon  the  removal,  the  emperour  abhorred  the  corse, 
and  instead  ^  of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop ;  he  would  not  suffer 
him  to  be  out  of  his  presence :  which'  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the 
ring  into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.     From  that  hoare 
the  emperour  neglecting  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at '  Ache,  built  a  fair  house 
in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expence,  and  a  *  temple  by  it,  where 
after  he  was  buried,  and  in  which  city  all  nis  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be 
crowned.     Marcus  the  heretick  is  accused  by  Ireneeus  to  have  inveagled  a 
yong  maid  by  this  means ;  and  some  writers  speak  hardly  of  the  lady  Eleanor 
Cobham,  that  by  the  same  art,  she  circumvented  Humphrey  duke  of  Glocester 
to  be  her  husband.     Sycinius  ^milianus  summoned  "  Apuleius  to  come  before 
Cneids  MaximUs,  proconsul  of  Africk,  that  he  being  a  poor  fellow,  had  be- 
witched by  philters,  Pudentllla,  an  ancient  rich  matron^  to  love  him ;  and 
being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.     Agrippa  Ub,  1 .  cap. 
48.  occult,  philos,  attributes  much  in  this  kinde  to  philters,  amulets,  images  : 
and  Salmutz.  cofn,  in  PanciroL  Tit,  10.  <fe  HoroL  Leo  Afer.  lib.  3.  saith,  'tis 
an  ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Africk,  prastigiatores  ibi  plures\  qui  cogunt 
amores  et  coricubitus :  as  skilful  all  out  as  that  Hyperborean  ma^itian,  of 
whom  Cleodemus,  in  '^Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats,  performed  in  Uiiskind. 
But  Erastus,  Wierus,  and  others,  are  against  it;  they  grant,  indeed,  such 
things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus  discourseth,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis  cap,  37.)  not 
by  charms,  incantations,  philters,  but  the  divel  himself ;  lib,  5,  cap,  2.  he  con- 
tends as  much ;  so  doth  Freitagius  noc,  med,  cap,  74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus  cap. 
5.  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Schereczius  cap,  9.  de  hiroo  nocturno,  proves  at 
large.     ^  Unchast  women  by  the  help  of  these  witches,  the  divels  kitchen 
maids,  have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  back  again  by 
a  phantasm,  flying  in  the  air,  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat,     I  have  heard  (saith 
he)  divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  d  goats  back  to  their 
sweet  hearts,  many  miles  in  a  night.     Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats, 
which  most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  meerly  effected 
by  natural  causes ;  as,  by  mans  blood  chimically  prepared,  which  much  avails, 
saith  Ernestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucemd  vitcB  et  mortis  Indice,  ad  amorem  con- 
ciliandum  et  odium,  (so  huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers 
their  pullen)  'tis  an  excellent  philter,  as  he  holds ;  sed  vulgo  prodere  grande 
nefas,  but  not  fit  to  be  made  commoA  :  and  so  be  mala  insana,  mandrake 
roots,  itiandrake  ^  apples,  pretious  stones,  dead  mens  cloaths,  candles,  mala 
bacchica,  panis  porcinus,  Hippomanes,  a  certain  hair  in  a  ^  wolfs  tail,  &c,  of 
which   Rhasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,   Rubeus,   Mizaldus,   Albertus, 
treate  :  a  swallows  heart,  dust  of  a  doves  heart,  multum  valent  lingua  mpe- 
rarum,  cerebella  asinorum,  tela  equina,  palliola  quibus  infantes  obvoluti 
tidscuntur,  funis  strangulati  hominis,  lapis  de  nido  aquil<B,  Sfc,     See  more 

'  fit  inde  totos  in  episcopuin  farere,  ilium  colere.         *  Aquiigraauzn,  vulgo  A\xt.         *  Immenso  suinptii 
templum  et  eedes,  &c.  ■  Apolog.  Quod  PudentUIam  viduam  ditem  et  provectioris  ntotis  foemiaain  can- 

tamlnibus  in  amorem  sui  pellexlsset.  ^  Philopseudo,  Tom.  8.  "  Impudicce  mulierea  oper&  reiMfi- 

carum,  diaboll  coquarum,  amatorea  suoa  ad  se  noctu  ducunt  et  reducunt,  mimaterio  hirri  in  a<!re  voUuntis : 
muKoa  novi  qui  hoc  fassi  sunt,  &c.  *  Mandrake  apples,  Lenmius  lib.  herb.  bib.  c.  2,  i  Oi  whicli 

read  Plin.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  et  Ub.  13.  c.  2i.  et  Qulntilianum  lib.  7. 
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in  Sckenkius  observat,  medicinaL  lib.  4.  Sf<\  which  are  as  forcible,  and  of 
as  much  vertue,  as  that  fountain  Sahnacis  in  '  Vitruvius,  Ovid,  Strabo,  that 
made  all  such  mad  for  love  that  drank  of  it ;  or  that  hot  bath  at  *  Aix 
in  Germany,  wherein  Cupid  once  dipt  his  arrows,  which  ever  since  hath 
a  peculiar  vertue  to  make  lovers  all  that  wash  in  it.  But  hear  the  poets  own 
description  of  it : 

Unde  hie  fervor  aqoli  terri  erampenUbw  udi  ?     I       Inqult,  et  haec  phAretne  tint  DMrnnmcBta  mem. 

Tela  olim  hie  luacni  Ignea  tinxit  Amor  j  I    Ex  ilfo  ferret,  nunuque  hlc  mergltar  hospes, 

Et  gaudens  Btridore  noYO,  Ferrete  perennee,  |       CuinontittUetpecikorablandiu  Amor. 

These  above-named  remedies  have,  happily,  as  much  power  as  that  bath  of 
Aix,  or  Venus  inchanted  girdle ;  in  which,  saith  ^  Natales  Comes,  hve^toyes 
and  dalliance ypleaxantneBty  sweetness,  persivanons,  subtilHes,  gentle  speeches 
and  all  witchcraft  to  enforce  love,  was  contained.  Read  more  of  these  in 
Agrippa  de  occult.  Philos.  lib.  1.  cap.  50  et  45.  Malleus  malefic,  part.  1. 
qucBst.  7.  Delrio  torn.  2.  quasi.  3.  lib.  3.  Wierus,  Pomponatius,  cap.  8.  de 
incantat.     Ficinus  lib.  13.     Theol.  Plat.  Calcagninus,  S^c. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptomes  or  signs  of  Love-Melancholy ;  in  Body, 

Minde ;  good,  bad,  SfC. 

Symptomes  are  either  of  body  or  minde :  of  body ;  paleness,  leanness, 
driness,  &c.  ^  Pallidus  omnis  amans,  color  hie  est  aptus  amanti,  as  the 
poet  describes  lovers :  fecit  amor  maciem,  love  causeth  leanness.  ^  Avicenna 
de  Ilishi  c.  33.  makes  hollow  eys,  driness,  symptomes  of  this  disease,  to  go 
smiling  to  themselves,  or  acting  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  some  delectable  ob-- 
ject,  VaUleriolH.  lib.  2.  observat.  cap.  7.  Laurentius  cap.  10.  iElianus  Mon- 
taltus  de  Her.  amore.     Langius  epist.  24.  lib.  1 .  epist.  med.  deliver  as  much ; 

corpus  exsangue  pallet,  corpus  gracile,  oculi  cam,  lean,  pale ; ut 

nudis  qui  pressit  calcibus  anguem,  hollow  ey'd,  their  eys  are  hidden  in  their 
heads ;  "  Tenerque  nitidi  corporis  cecidit  decor ;  They  pine  away,  and  look  ill 
with  waking,  cares,  sighs, 

Et  qui  tenebaot  signa  Phoebee  fiacis 
Ocuil,  nihil  gentUe  nee  patriam  mlcant. 

With  groans,  griefe,  sadness,  dulness, 

'Nulla  Jam  Cereiia  suUt 

Cura  ant  aalutis, 

want  of  appetite,  &c.  A  reason  of  all  this,  <  Jason  Pratensis  gives;  because 
of  the  distraction  of  the  spirits,  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  part,  nor 
turns  the  aliment  into  blond  as  it  ought ;  and  for  that  cause,  the  members 
are  weak  for  want  of  sustenance  ;  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  hearbs  of 
my  garden  do  this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain.  The  green  sickness, 
therefore,  often  happeneth  to  yong  women ;  a  cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to 
men ;  besides  their  ordinary  sighs,  complaints  and  lamentations,  which  -are 

too  frequent.     As  drops  from  a  still, ut  occluso  stillat  ab  igne  liquor, 

doth  Cupids  fire  provoke  tears  from  a  true  lovers  eys, 

'  Ignia  diittllat  in  undas, 

Teatia  eiit  largua  qui  rigat  ora  liquor. 


k  ThemightT  Mara  did  oft  for  Venui  ihreek, 
PrlTlly  moiBtning  hia  horrid  cheek 
With  womanish  teara. 


with  many  such  like  passions.     When  Chariclea  was  enamored  on  Theagines, 
as  JHeliodorus  sets  her  out,  she  tocu  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew  not 

I  'Lfb.  11.  e.  8.  Venerelmplieateoi,  quiezeohibunt.    Idem  Ov.  Met.  4.    Strabo.  Oeog.  1. 14.       •Lod 

Qulcdaxdini*!  deacxipt.  Ger.  in  Aquiagnno.  ^  Balthena  Veneris,  in  quo  suavitas,  et  dulcia  edloqnla* 

benevoientisB,  et  blanditin,  suasiones,  fhuidea  et  renefieia  includebantur.  «  Ovid.  Fadt  hunc  amor 

ipse  colorem.  Met.  4.  *  Signa  c^  sunt  proAmditaa  oculorum,  privatio  lachmnarum,  ausi^rla,  sape 

ndent  aibi,  ac  si  quid  delectabile  vlderent,  ant  audlrent.  •  Seneca  Hip.  *  Seneca  Hip.  s  De 

i  mortrfa  cerebri  de  erot.  amore.    Ob  spirituum  dlstractlonem  hepar  officio  suo  non  ftingitur,  nee  vertit  ali- 

mentum  in  sanguinem,  ut  debeat.   Ergo  membra  debiUa,  et  penuria  alibilis  sued  marcescunt,  squalentque 

I  ut  herbs  in  horto  meo  hoc  mense  Maio  Zeriscae,  ob  Imbrlum  defectum.  ^  Faery  Queen  1. 8.  cant.  11. 

*  Amalor.  Emblem.  3.  i  Lib.  4.  Anlmo  errat,  et  quidvis  obrium  loquitur,  Tigiliaa  absque  caussA  sua- 

tiaet,  et  auccum  corporia  subito  amisit. 
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whctt ;  sighed  to  herself  y  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden ;  and 
when  she  was  besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  deformisy  marcentes  oculij 
Sfc.  she  had  ugly  paleness,  hollow  eys,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  &c. 
Eurialus,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other 
grievances,  tu  mihi  et  somni  et  cibi  usum  abstulistif  thou  hast  taken  my 
stomack  and  my  sleep  from  me.     So  he  describes  it  aright ; 


1  Ififl  tleep,  his  meat,  bis  drink,  ii  him  bereft, 
Tliat  leui  he  waxetti,  and  dry  as  a  shaft. 
His  eys  hoUow  and  grisly  to  behold. 


His  hew  pale  and  ashen  to  nnfoldt 

And  soUtary  he  was  ever  alone. 

And  waking  all  the  night,  making  mone. 


Theocritus  EdyL  2.  makes  a  ftur  maid  of  Delphos  in  love  with  a  yong  man 
of  Minda,  confess  as  much ; 


Ut  rldi  ut  insanii,  nt  animus  mihi  male  allectus  est. 
Misers  mlhl  forma  tabescebat,  neque  ampUus  pom- 

pam 
Ulhun  corabam,  ant  qnando  domnrn  redieram 

No  sooner  seen  I  had,  trat  mad  1  was. 
My  beauty  f)»U'd,  and  I  no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp  j  I  knew  not  where  I  was. 


Nori,  sed  me  aidens  quidam  morbus  consumebat. 
Decnbul  in  lecto  dies  decem,  et  noctes  decem, 
Defluebant  caplte  capilU,  Ipsaque  sola  rellqna 
Ossa  et  cutis. 

But  sick  I  wss,  and  evil  I  did  ttn^ 

I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  dayes  and  nights, 

A  sceleton  I  was  in  all  mens  sights. 


All  these  passions  are  well  expressed,  by  ^  that  heroical  poet,  in  the  person  of 


At  non  infeliz  anlml  Phoenissa,  nee  unquam 
Sohritnr  in  iomnos,  oculisque  ac  pectore  amores 
Acdpit;  ingeminant  cura,  rursusque  resnrgens 
SKTlt  amor,  &c. 


Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all, 
But'Oes  swake,  and  takes  no  rest : 
And  up  she  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  grief. 
And  raging  love  torments  her  breast. 


Accius  Sanazarius  Eyloga  2.  de  Galated,  in  the  same  manner,  fains  his 
Lycoris  "  tormenting  her  self  for  want  of  sleep ;  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lament- 
ing ;  and  Eustathius  in  his  Ismenias,  much  troublea,  and  ^panting  at  heart,  at 
the  sight  of  his  mistress  ;  he  could  not  sleep ;  his  bed  was  thorns,  p  All  make 
leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep,  ordinary  symptomes ;  and  by  that 
means  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so  much  altered,  and  changed,  uiat  as 
4  he  jested  in  the  comoedy,  one  can  scarce  know  them  to  be  the  same  men, 

Attenuant  juvenum  Tlgilats  corpora  noctes, 
Curaque,  et  immenso  qui  fit  amore  dolor. 

Many  such  symptomes  there  are  of  the  body,  to  discern  lovers  by  ;■  '  quis 
enim  bene  celet  amorem?  Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  6.  27.  carry 
fire  in  his  bosome  and  not  bum  ?  it  will  hardly  be  hid,  though  they  do  all 
they  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out,  plus  quam  mille  notis — it  may  be  described, 
'  Quoque  magis  tegitur,  tectus  magis  cestuat  ignis,  Twas  Antiphanes  the 
comcedians  observation  of  old,  love  and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed, 
celare  alia  possis,  hcec  prmter  duo,  wni  potum,  S^c,  words,  looks,  gestures, 
all  will  betray  them  :  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the 
pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for 
Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  and  would  not  confess  his  giief,  or  the  cause 
of  his  disease,  Erasistratus  the  physician  found  him,  by  his  pulse  and  counte- 
nance to  be  in  love  with  her,  *  because,  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or 
was  named,  his  pulse  varied,  and  he  blushed  besides.  In  this  very  sort,  was 
the  love  of  Callicles  the  son  of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacseus  the  physi- 
cian, as  you  may  read  the  story  at  large  in  "  Aristeenetus.  By  the  same 
signs,  Galen  brags,  that  he  found  out  Justa,  Boethius  the  consuls  wife,  to 
dote  on  Pylades  the  player :  because  at  his  name,  still,  she  both  altered  pulse 
and  countenance,  as  ^  Folyarchus  did  at  the  name  of  Argenis.  Franciscus 
Valesius,  I,  3.  controv,  13.  med,  contr,  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus 
amatorius ;  or,  that  love  may  be  so  discerned ;  but  Avicenna  confirms  this 
of  Galen,  out  of  his  experience,  lib,  3.  Fen.  1.  and  Gordonius,  cap,  20. 


^  Apulelus.        I  Chaucer  in  the  Knights  tale.         ■  Virg.  Mn.  4.         ■  Dum  vaga  passim  ddera  fUgent, 
tunerat  longos  tetricus  horas,  et  solllctto  nixus  cublto  suspirando  Tiaoera  rumplt.         *  Saliebat  crelno  tre- 
pidum  cor  ad  aspectum  Ismenes.  p  Gordonius,  c.  20.    Amittunt  sepe  cibum,  potum,  et  maceratur  inde 


totum  corpus.  <iTer.  Eunuch.  Dll  boni,  quid  hoc  est,  adeone  homines  mutari  ex  amore,  ut  non  cognoscaa 
cundem  esse  I  '  Orid.  •  Ovid.  Met.  4.  *  Ad  ^us  nomen  rubebat,  et  ad  aspectum  pulsus  vanebatur. 
Flutar.       "Epist.  13.       *Barck.  lib.  1.    Oculi  medico  tremore  errabant. 
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^  Their  pulse,  he  ioith,  is  inortHnate  ctnd  swift ^  if  she  go  hy^  tok^M  he  lit^oes. 
Langius  epist,  24.  lib.  1.  med,  epist.  Nevisanus  lik.  4.  numer,  66.  syL  nvp- 
tiahs  ;  ValescusdeTaranta^  Guianerius,  tract,  15.  Vallerii^a  sets  down  thai' 
for  a  symptome ;  '  Difference  ofpulseyrseglectofbkisiness,  wantofsieep'^-often 
sigAs,  blushings,  when  there  is  any  speech  of  their  mivtress,  are  manifest  sign^. 
But  amongst  the  rest,  Josephus  Stnithius  tiiat  Pokmian,  in  the  fift  book  cap. 
17.  of  his  doctrine  of  pulses,  holds*,  that  this,  and  ail  other  passionsr  of  the 
minde,  may  be  discovered  by  the  pulse.  ^  And  \f  you  will  know,  saith  be, 
whether  the  men  suspected  be  such  or  such,  touch  their  arteries,  S^c*  And 
in  his  fourth  book,  14  chapter,  he  speaks  of  this  particular  love  pulse ;  '  Lave 
makes  an  unequall  pulse,  Sfc,  he  gives  instance  of  a  gentlewoman^  *  a  patient 
of  his,  whom  by  this  means,  he  found  to  be  much  enamored,  and  vnxh  whom ; 
he  named  many  persons,  but  at  the  la^  when  his  name  came  whom  he  sus- 
pected, ^  her  pulse  began  to  vary,  and  to  beat  swifter,  and  so  by  often  feeling 
her  pulse,  he  perceived  what  the  matter  was,  Apollonius  Argonaut,  lib,  4. 
poetically  settmg  down  the  meeting  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to 
blush  at  one  anothers  sight,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not  able  to  speak. 

'    "•  totos,  Panneno, 
Tremo,  horreoque,  postquam  aspezi  hadu^j 

Phffidria  trembled  at  the  sight  of  Thais ;  others  tfweat,  blow  short,  Crtira 

tremunt  ac  poplites, are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like 

occasion,  cor  proximum  ori,  saith  ^  AristeBnetus,  their  heart  at  Uieir  mouth, 
leaps,  these  burn  and  freeze,  (for  love  is  fire,  ice,  hot,  cold,  itch,  feaver, 
frenzy,  plurisy,  what  not)  they  look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  thdr 
first  congress ;  and  sometimes  through  violent  ag^itation  of  spirits,  bleed  at  nose,- 
or  when  she  is  talked  of:  which  very  sign  "  Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of 
Ismenes  affection  ;  that  when  she  met  her  sweet-heart  by  chance,  she  changed 
her  countenance,  to  a  maiden-blush.  'Tis  a  common  thing  amongst'  lovers, 
as  '^Amulphus  that  merry-conceited  bishop,,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  facete 
epigram  of  his : 

Altenio  fkciea  >lb!  dat  nspoBM  raboret  i     Tlielr  ftteesvaawer,  and  b7-bltaiMiig>.  tmf, 

Et  tener  afiectom  prodlt  utiiqoe  podor,  &c.         |         How  both  affected  are,  they  do  bewray. 

But  the  best  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptomes  as  appear,  when 
they  are  both  present ;  all  their  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious 
gestures  will  bewray  them ;  they  cannot  contain  thetnselVes,  but  that'  they 
will  be  still  kissing.  ^  ^Sti-atocles  the  physician  upon  his  wedding  day,  when 
he  was  at' dinner.  Nihil  prius  sorbillavit,  quam  tria  basia  puella  pangeret, 
could  not  eat  his  meat  fbr  kissing  the  bride,  &c.  First  a  word,  and  then  a 
kiss;  then  some  other  complement,  and  then  a  kiss;  then  an  idle  quesUon, 
then  a  kiss;  and  when  he  hath  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing 
and  colling  are  never  out  of  season :  ^  Hoc  non  deficit,  incipitgue  semper, 
'tis  never  at  an  end;  'another  kiss,  and  then  another,  another,  and 
another,  &c. 

htic  adet  O  Thelayra :— Cbme  Idas  me  Corlnna  1 

Istia  purpnreia  genla, 


i  Centum  batfla  centlea. 
Centum  baaia  millie^, 
MUle  basia  mUliea, 
Et  tot  miUIa  mlUies, 
Quot  gnttn  SIculo  marl, 
Quot  aunt  aldera  ccelo. 

As  GatiiUus'to  Lesbta. 


geoi 
latis  turgidulia  labils, 
Ocelllsque  loquacnlla, 
Figam  continuo  impetu ; 
O  formoaa  Neaera. 


*  Pultuf  terum  velox  et  inordihatus,  si  muUer  quam  amat  forte  tranaeat.  *■  Signa  aunt  ceaaatio  ab 

omni  opcRlnauctOy  pttvatio  a^mnl,  ausplria  crebn,  rubor  cum  ait  aermo  de  re  amatA,  et  commotio  pulaOa. 
y  SI  ttoacere  vta  an  hominea  auapectl  talea  alnt,  tandto  eorum  arterias.  'Amor  facit  inequalea  Inordi- 

natoa."  ■  In  nobBIa  ci^Jtudiun  uxore  quum  subolfacerem  adulterll  amore  ftUaae  correptam  et  quam  ma- 

rftua,  frc.  ^  Ccepit  lUieo  pulana  yariari  et  ferrl  celerhis,  et  aic  Inreni.  •  Eunuch,  act.  2.  ac.  2. 

'  Epiat.  7.  lib.  2<  Tener  audor  et  crebcr  anhelitus,  palpltatlo  cordis,  &c.  ■  Lib.  1.  'Lexovlenals  epli:- 
copua.  KTheodomaprodroraua  Amarantodial.  Gaulimo  internret.  ^  Petron.  Catal.  'Scdunuor 
eg*  uaqui  et  onum  Petam  a  tuia  UbelUa»  poatque  unnm  et  unum  et  unum,  dwi  rogabo.  LcBcbfftka  Ana- 
creon.       i  Jo.  Secuodua  baa.  7. 
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-k  lint  giv»ui  bundAsdlt. 


1>»  mihl  bttrfa  miUe^ddiMle  owtom, 
DHn  mUle  altera,  da  Mcundt  centam, 
Dda  wqueaMan  milliA,  deliidfe  oentiun. 


.     Then  a  Chouaand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  otiier 


Add  a  thouaand,  and  so  more,  ftc. 

Till  you  equall  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.  So  Yeaus  did  by,  her  Adonis ; 
the  Moon  with  Endymion ;  they  are  still  dallying  and  oolling",  as  so  many 
doves:  Columbatimgue  labra  conserentes  labiis;  and  that  with  alacrity  and 
courage; 

1  AlBlgunt  avlde  corpus,  junguntque  salivas 
Oris,  et  lnq>Inuit.preaBaiitea.dcntibus  ora. 

^Tam^  impresso  ore  ut  vix  inde  labra  detrahant,  oermee  reclinata^  <ia 
Lamprias  in  Ludan  kissed  Thais ;  Philippus  her  ^  in  Aristmnetus^  amore 
lymphato  tarn  furiose  adhasity  ut  vix  labra  solve^^  essety  totumque  os  mihi- 
contrivit;  ®  Aretines  Lucretia,  by  a  suiter,  oi  hers  was  so  saluted;  and  'tis  their 
ordinary  ftishion. 

deirfoillndnnt  aape  labctUa, 
Atque  premunt  arete  adfigentes  oscnla 

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves ;  they  will  be  still  not  only  joyning 
hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  &c.  diving  into  their 
bosomes,  and  that  libenter^  et  cum  delectatione,  as  PPhilostratus  confesseth 
to  his  mistress ;  and  Lamprias  in  Lucian,  Mammillaspr emeus y  per  sinum  clam 
dextrd,  Sfc.  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes :  as  the 
old  man  in  the  ^  comoedy  well  observed  of  his  son,  Non  ego  te  videbam 
manum  huic  puellcB  in  sinum  inserere  ?  Did  not  I  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into 
her  bosome  ?  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks.  ''Juno  in  Lucian  Deorum,  Tom* 
3.  dial.  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,  *h€  looked  so  attentively  on  het,  and' 
sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company^  and  when  I  drank  by  chance 
and  gave  Ganymede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup 
that  I  drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would  kiss  the  cup, 
and  then  look  steddily  on  me,,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  then  again  smile. 
If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  neer  to  dally,  have  that  opportunity,  &miliarity,  or 
acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together ;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  bewray  them :  Ubi  amor  ibi  oculus,  as  the  common  saying  is,  where  I  look 
I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love ;  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks.* 

Alter  in  alterios  jactautes  lumina  vultus, 
Quarebant  tadti  noster  ubi  esset  amor. 

They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love ;  they  will  impregnare  earn  ipsis  oculis, 
deflowre  her  with  their  eys ;  be  still  gazing,  staring;  stealing  faces,  smiling, 
glancing  at  her,  as  ^Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  Moon  on  her  ** Endymion, 
when  she  stood  still  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed. 
They  must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they 
can  see  her ;  she  is  animcs  auriga,  as  Anacreon  calls  her ;  they  cannot  go  by 
her  door  or  window,  but  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eys  tO'  it; 
though  she  be  not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and  lo(^ 
back  to  it.  Aristsenetus  of  ^Exithemus,  Lucian  in  his  Imagin.  of.  himself, 
and  Tatius  of  Clitiphon  say  as  much ;  Ille  ocuUs  de  Leucippe  ^nustquam- 
dejiciebat ;  and  many  lovers  confess,  when  they  came  in  their  mistress  pre- 
senoe,  they  could  not  hold  off  their  eys,  but  looked  wistly  and  steddily  oa 
het^  inconnivo  aspectu,  with  much  eagerness  and  greediness^  as  if.they  would 

look  thorow,  or  should  never  have  enough  sight  of  her. -Jixisardens  ob' 

tutibus  nteret ;  So  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eys,  nay  drink  him 
up,  devour  him,  swallow  him,  as  MarUals  Mamurra  is  remembred  to  have  done : 

^  Translated  or  imitated  bj  M.  B.  Jonaon,  tmr  arch  poet  in  hJs  119  Ep.  '  Lucret.  1. 4.  ■  Liiciao. 

dial.  Tom.  4.  Meret.  sed  et  aperientes,  &c.  ■  Eplst.  16.  •  Dieducto  ore  longo  me  basio  demulcet. 

p  In  deliciia  mammas  tuas  tango,  &c.       t  Terent.       '  Tom.  4.  Meret.  dial.       •  Attente  adeo  in  me  aspailtft 
et  interdum  ingemiscebat,  et  ladirymabatur.    Et  si  ouando  bibens,  &c.  *  Qnique  omnia  ceroeie  debM 

Leucothften  spectaa  et  vii^e  flgis  in  unA  quoa  munoo  debea  ocalos.  Ovid.  Met.  4.  ■  Ludan,  Tom.  8. 

Quotles  ad  Cariam  Tenis  currum  aiatls»ei  dcaupcr  aspectas.       ▼  Ex  quo  te  piimura  vidi,  PytUa,  aUo  oculoa 
vertere  non  Aiit.       « Lib.  4.  ' 
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Inspexit  molles  pueros,  oculisque  comedit^  ^c.  There  is  a  pleasant  story,  to 
this  purpose,  in  Navigat.  Vertom,  Ub.  3.  cap,  5.  The  Sultan  of  Sanas  wife 
in  Arabia,  because  Vertomannus  was  fair  and  white  could  not  look  off  him, 
from  sun-rising  to  sun-setting,  she  could  not  desist ;  she  made  him  one  day 
come  into  her  chamber,  et  gemincB  hora  spatio  intuebatur,  non  a  me  unquant 
aciem  oculorum  avertebaty  me  observans  veluti  Cupidinem  quendam^  for  two 
hours  space  she  still  gazed  on  him.  A  yong  man  in  'Lucian  fell  in  love  with 
Venus  picture,  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple,  and  there  continued  all 
day  long,  'from  sun-rising  to  sun-set,  unwilling  to  go  home  at  night,  sitting 
over  against  the  goddess  picture,  he  did  continually  look  upon  her,  and  mutter 
to  himself  I  know  not  what.  If  so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom  they  love, 
they  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their  mistress  doors,  takmg  all 
opportunity  to  see  them,  as  in  'Longus  Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  two 
lovers,  were  still  hovering  at  one  anothers  gates ;  he  sought  all  occasions  to  be 
in  her  company,  to  hunt  in  summer,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost,  about  her 
Others  house  m  the  winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and  he  her.  M  kings 
palace  was  not  so  diligently  attended,  saith  Aretines  Lucretia,  as  my  house 
was  when  I  lay  in  Rome,  the  porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walking 
or  riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see  me ;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window,  as 
they  parsed  by ;  they  could  not  choose  but  look  back  to  my  house  when  they 
were  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or  take  some  impertinent  occasion 
to  speak  aloud,  that  I  might  look  out  and  observe  them.  Tis  so  in  other 
places ;  'tis  common  to  every  lover ;  'tis  all  his  felicity  to  be  with  her,  to  talk 
with  her,  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk  ^  seven  or  eight 
times  a  day,  through  the  street  where  she  dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  errands 
to  see  her  ;  plottmg  still  where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her : 

•  Levesqne  sub  nocte  susorrl 
CompoaiUrepetuntor  borA. 

And  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  as 
a  day,  ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again.  ^  Tempera  si  numeres, 
bene  qua  numeramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  so 
too,  Et  hmgum  formosa  vale,  farewell  sweet-heart,  vale  charissima  Argrnis, 
Sfc,  Farewell  my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  forewell.  And  though 
he  is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly,  perchance  to-morrow, 
yet  loath  to  depart,  he'l  take  his  leave  again,  and  again,  and  then  come  back 
again,  look  after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afar  off.  Now  gone,  he 
thinks  it  long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him ;  the  clocks  are  surely  set  back, 
the  hour's  past. 

•  HosplU  Demophoon  tua  te  Rodophela  PhlUis, 
Ultra  promlasom  tempiu  abeaae  queror ; 

she  looks  out  at  window  still,  to  see  whether  he  come ;  'and  by  report, 
Phillis  went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoon 
were  approaching ;  and  ^Troilus  to  the  city  gates,  to  look  for  his  Cressid. 
She  is  dl  at  ease,  and  sick  till  she  see  him  again ;  peevish  in  the  mean  time, 
discontent,  heavy,  sad,  and  why  comes  he  not?  where  is  he  ?  why  breaks  he 
promise?  why  tarries  he  so  long?  sure  he  is  not  well;  sure  he  hath  some 
mischance ;  sure  he  forgets  himself  and  me ;  with  infinite  such.  And  then 
confident  again,  up  she  gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  enquires,  barkens, 
kens,  every  man  alar  off  is  sure  he,  every  stirring  in  the  street,  now  he  is 
there,  that's  he,  male  Aurorte,  male  Soli  dicit,  dejeratque,  ^c.  the  longest 
day  that  ever  was ;  so  she  raves, restless  and  impatient;  for  Amor  nonpaiitur 

'  Dial,  amonun.  '  Ad  occasuin  soils  acgre  domum  rediens,  atque  totum  diem  ex  adreno  Dee  scdeoa 

recto,  in  ipsam  pcrpetno  oculorum  ictus  direxlt,  &c.  ■  Ub.  8.         ■  Regum  palatium  non  tam  diligenU 

cuatmllA  septum  ftilt,  ac  sedes  meas  stipabant.  &c.         ^  Uno  et  eodem  die  sexties  vel  septies  ambulant  per 
eandem  plateam,  ut  vcl  unico  amicie  suae  fruatitur  aspectu.  lib.  3.  Theat.  mundi.  *  3or.  *  Ovid. 

*  Ovid.       'Hyglnus.  fab.  $Q.    Eo  die  dicltur  nonies  ad  littus  cunrisse.       (  Chaucer. 
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tnoraSy  love  brooks  do  delayes ;  the  time's  quickly  gone  that's  spent  in  her 
•company,  the  miles  short,  the  way  pleasant,  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes 
to  her  house,  heat  or  cold,  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not, 
wet  or  dry,  'tis  all  one,  wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not,  at  least,  for 
it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and  much  more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity, 
and  for  his  mistress  sweet  sake ;  let  the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes 
it  light.  **  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone,  be- 
cause he  loved  her.  None  so  merry,  if  he  may  happily  enjoy  her  company  ; 
he  is  in  heaven  for  the  time ;  and  if  he  may  not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  qpli- 
tary,  silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptomes  of  the  minde  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite;  and  so 
diverse,  that  no  art  can  comprehend  them ;  though  they  be  merry  sometimes, 
and  rapt  beyond  themselves  for  joy,  yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  tor- 
ture, an  hell,  a  bitter  sweet  passion  at  last;  ^Amor  me  lie  etfelle  est  foecun- 
dissimuty  gustum  dat  dulcem  et  amarum.  Tis  suavis  amaricies^  dolentia 
delectabiliSy  kilare  tormentum ; 

J  Et  me  melle  beant  lUATlora, 
Et  me  fSelle  necant  amarlora ; 

Like  a  summer  fly  or  Sphines  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all  colours, 

Quae  ad  Soils  radios  conTersae  aureee  erant, 
Adveraus  nubes  cnraleie,  quale  Jnbar  Iridls, 

fair,  fowle,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part,  irksdtne  and  bad.  For 
in  a  word,  tlie  Spanish  inquisition  is  not  comparable  to  it ;  a  torment  and 
^  execution  it  is,  as  he  cals  it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what 
not  ?  '  From  it,  saith  Austin,  arise  biting  cares,  perturbations,  passions,  sor^ 
rows,  fears,  suspitions,  discontents,  contentions,  discords,  wars,  treacheries, 
enmities, flattery,  cosening,  riot,  lust,  impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,  3fc. 

-dolor,  qnerele. 


Aut  si  trlste  magis  potest  quid 

Lamentatlo,  Uchrymn  perennes,  Hos  ta  das  comltes,  Necera,  yit«>. 

Languor*  anxietas,  amarltudo : 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptomes,  as  the  poet 
repeats  them. 

■  In  amore  bnc  insunt  vitia, 
Suspidones,  Inimicitie,  audaclw, 
Bellum,  pax  nirsum,  ftc. 


*  Insomnia,  SBnunna,  error,  terror,  et  tagtL, 
Excogitantla,  excors  ImmodesUa, 
Petnlantia,  cnplditas,  et  malerolentia ; 
Inhanpet  etiam  ariditas,  desidia,  iqjuria, 
Inopia,  contomeliaet  cUspendium,  &c. 


In  lore  these  vices  are;  sospidons, 
Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions. 
Dreams,  cares,  ana  errors,  terrors  and  affirights. 
Immodest  pranks,  devices,  sletgbts  and  flints, 
Reart-bumlngs,  wants,  neglects;  desire  ofwrongiL  * 
Loss  continual,  expence  and  hurt  amwig. 

Every  poet  is  full  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptomes ;  but  fear  and  sor- 
row may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonid 
cap,  3.  Tract,  de  melanch.  will  exclude  fear  firom  Love-Melancholy,  yet  I 
am  otherwise  perswaded.  p  Res  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  amor.  'Tis  full  of 
fear,  anxiety,  doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspition,  it  turns  a  man  into  a  wo- 
man, which  made  Hesiod  (belike)  put  Fear  and  Paleness  Venus  daughters : 

Martf  dypeos  atque  arma  aecantl 
Alma  Venus  peperit  Pailorem,  unaqne  TImorem : 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover,  they  are  apt  to 
mistake,  amplifie,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence, 
and  then  again  very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news. 
The  comic^  Poet  hath  prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  me  rest  in  a 
4  dialogue  betwixt  Mitio  and*iEschines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  love-sick  son. 
M.  Be  of  good  ckear,  my  son,  thou  shalt  have  her  to  wife.  JE.  Ah  father, 
do  you  mock  me  now  ?     M.    /  mock  thee,  why  ?     M.    That  which  I  so 

^  Gen.  29.  90.       >  Plaufens  CIstd.       i  Stobvus  e  Qrmco.       ^  Plaatos.  Credo  eoo  ad  hominls  camifidnara 
smorem  iuTentum  esse.  '  De  dritat.  Ub.  32.  cap.  20.    Ex  eo  oriuntur  mordaces  cone,  perturbationes, 

mcerorea,  formldlnes,  insana  gaadia,  discordipe,  lites,  bella,  instdia,  iracondiae,  Inimidtiae,  lUladae,  adulatio, 
Araus,  Airtum,  nequitla,  impudentia.  ■  Marillus.  1. 1.  >  Ter.  Eunuch.  •  Plantas  Merest.  p  Ovid. 
n  Adelph.  Act.  4.  seen.  5.  Bi.  Bono  sqimo  es,  duces  uxorem  banc,  iEschines.  X.  Hem,  pater,  nam  tu  ludla 
me  nunc  ?    If.  Egone  te,  quamobrem  ?    2B.  Quod  tam  misere  cuplo,  ftc. 
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O  Thais,  would  tlum  liadft  of  these  my  patos  • 

part. 
Or  ai  it  doth  me  now,  to  it  would  moke  liiee  amait. 


€€Nmestfy  dedr$y  I  more  mtpect  and  fear.  M.  <jht  yem  homey  amd  teed  for 
her  to  be  your  wife.  M.  What,  now,  «  wtfe  ?  now,  father  !  ^c.  Tlese 
fkNibtSy  anKieties,  wu^MtUHis,  cure  the  least  part  of  their  tonnents;  they  break, 
maQV  timeB,  from  paasions  to  actions ;  specdc  hit  and  flatter ;  now  most  ob- 
sequiova  and  willing,  by  and  by,  they  are  aTerae;  wrangle,  fight,  swear, 
quarcel,  laugh,  weep :  and  he  that  doth  not  so  by  fits, '  Lndan  holds,  is  not 
throughly  Jtmichpd  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  So  their  actions  and  pas* 
9ions  are  intennixt;  but  of  all  other  passions,  sorrow  hath  the  greatest 
shc^e.  *  Love  to  many  is  bitterness  it  self;  rem  amaram,  Plato  caJls  it ;  a 
bitter  potion,  an  agony,  a  plague, 

K^te  hapc  jBcatem  pernldcmque  mihi ;  |     O  take  away  thla  plague,  this  mlachlef  firom  me, 

Qae  mihl  subrepens  imoa  ut  torpor  In  artua,  1     Wlilch  as  a  nombncsae  over  all  my  body, 

SxpoUt  as  omai  pecton  betltlaa.  (     Expels  my  Joyea,  aod  makes  my  aool  ao  heaTy. 

Ph»lra  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  cryed  out, 

*  O  Thais,  nti^am  eiset  mihl 

Para  ^qua  amoris  tecum,  ac  pariter  fieret  ut 
Ant  hoe  tiU  doleret  iHdem,  nt  mlhi  doLst. 

So  had  that  yong  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent ; 

■  Jactor,  cmdor,  alitor,  stlmnlor,  ]  Exanimor,  feror,  dlatrahor,  dcriplor, 

Versor  in  amoris  rotft  miser,  )  Ubi  sum,  ibl  non  sum ;  ubl  non  sum,  <U  est  animus. 

I  am  TeiEt  and  toai^d,  and  mck't  on  Lovw  wheeli 
Where  not,  I  am  j  but  when  am,  do  not  feeL 

The  Moon  in  ^Lucian,  made  her  mone  to  Venus,  that  she  was  almost  dead 
for  love,  pereo  equidem  amore,  and  after  a  long  tale,  she  broke  off  abruptly 
and  wept,  ^  0  Venus,  thou  knowest  my  poor  heart.  Charmides  in  '  Lucian, 
was  so  impatient,  that  he  sob'd  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said  he 
would  hang  himself;  /  am  undone,  0  Hster  Tryphena,  I  cannot  endure  these 
love  pangs,  what  shall  I  do?  Vos,  O  Dii  Averrunci^  solvite  me  his  curis, 
O  yee  Gods,  firee  me  from  these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  yTheocles  prays.  Shall  I  say,  most  part  of  a  lovers  life  is  full  of  agony, 
anxiety,  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspitions  and  cares  (high  ho,  my 
heart  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness ! 

Frequentinff  shady  bowera  In  discontent. 
To  U&e  ayr  his  fkunless  damora  he  will  vent ; 

except  at  such  times  that  he  hath  luoida  intervalla^  pleasant  gales,  or  sudden 
alterations ;  i^s  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss,  or 
that  some  eemfortable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted,  &c. 

He  is  the<(  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard  the 
nighting^ale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckow ;  or  as  ■  Calisto  was  at  Melebseas 
presence,  QuU  unquam  hoe  mortaU  vitd  tam  gloriosum  corpus  vidit? 
humanitatem  transcendere  videor,  ^.  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sight; 
what  man  ever  enjoyed  such  delight  ?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of  the 
Gods,  wished,  had,  or  hoped,  of  any  mortal  roan.  There  is  no  luLppiness  in 
the  worid  comparable  to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  iwe,  he  is 
in  paradise. 

■Quis  me  uno  Tivit  foelldor  ?  aut  magia  hae  eat      \     Who  Ihvs  so  happy  as  my  self?  what  bliss 
Optandum  yitA  dicere  quia  poleflt>  |     In  this  our  VHt,  may  be  oompar'd  to  this  ? 

He  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince. 

k  Donee  gratna  eram  tiU, 
Penamm  Tlgoi  r«ge  haatior. 

The  Persiankingai^enotso  joviallasbeis;  ^  0  festus  dies  hominis,  O  hai:pjpj 
day ;  so  Cijime^  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart,  weu 
pleas^; 

Nu^c  est  profecto  interfld  com  perpeti  mt  possem, 
Nc  hoc  gandlnm  oootaminel  vita  allqua  ngfltudiae  i 


■^Tom.  4.  dial,  amornm.  •  Aristotle  2.  Rhet.  pots  lore  thereibre  in  the  trasetUe  part.  OvM.  *T». 
Bumch.  Act.  I.  sc.  %  ■>Flantus.  *Tom.  S.  *  Sola  quod  posthac  dlcturus  Kwrtan.  *  Tom.  4. 
dial,  meiet.    IVyphana,  Amor  aae  perdlt,  naque  malum  hoc  ampUos  susthiere  poaoom.  rAHaHnietaa^ 

lib.  2.  epist.  a.  *  Coetaatina,  act.  1.  SanctTmi^re  IsetMA  non  ftuuntur.  SI  mihl  Dcoa  omatam  votoram 
mortahnm  aummam  ooBcadat,  aoa  magIa,  ftc.  "CatultaadeLesbll.  ^  Hor.  ode  9.  lib.  3.  "Act^S. 
seen.  5.  Eunuch.  Ter. 


Mem.  4.  Subs.  1 .]  Syntpiemei  of  Idme.  filb^ 


He  coald  find  in  bis  heart  to  be  killed  imtantly.  Jest  if  be  lire  longer,  some 
sorrow  or  sickneis  should  contaminate  his  joyes.  A  little  after^  he  was  so 
merrily  set  upon  the  same  occasion,  that  he  could  not  contain  hiinsdf. 

'  O  pc^olartfl,  «caiiis  zne  vivit  hodle  foftuaador  ? 
Nemo  liercie  qmsquam ;  nam  in  me  Dtl  plane  poteitatem 


Is*t  possible,  0  my  couji^9»en,  for  any  Uying  to  be  so  happy  as  my  self? 
No  sure,  it  cannot  be ;  for  tbie  Gods  have  shewed  all  their  power,  aU  their 
gopdo^egs  in  me.    Yet,  by  and  by,  when  jthis  yong  gallant  was  crossed  in  his 

wench,  he  Ipunents,  and  cries,  and  roars  dowa-iight.       Occidi /  am 

undoQe  : 

Neaue  viifo  est  mquam,  ncqae  ego,  qpl  e  ooiifpecta  iUam  anUil  meo. 
Un  qusram,  aU  linrettigem,  qxuan  percuncter,  qnam  Inalatam  Tlam? 

The  yix^n*s  gone^  and  I  am  gone ;  she's  gone,  she's  gone,  and  what  shall  I  do  ? 
where  shall  f  seek  her,  where  shall  I  find  her,  wjiom  shall  I  ask  ?  what  way, 

what  course  shall  I  take  ?  what  will  become  of  me  ? •  vUales  auras  invitus 

agebat ;  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad  and  desperate ;  ^utinam  mihi  es- 
set  aliquid  hie,  quo  nunc  me  pr(Ecipitem  darem,  'Tis  not  Cheereas  case,  this 
alone,  but  his,  and  his,  and  every  lovers  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news, 
have  bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his 
presence  respect  another  more,  (as  *  Hoedus  observes)  Prefer  another  suiter ^ 
speak  more  familiarly  to  him,  or  use  more  kindly  tken  himself;  if  by  nod, 
smile y  message,  she  discloseth  herself  to  another ^  he  is  instantly  tormented^ 
none  so  dejected  as  he  is,  utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  ^  In  quern  fortuna  om- 
nia odiorum  suorum  crudelissima  tela  exonerate  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of  for- 
tune, a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  then  naught,  the  losse  of  a  kingdom  had  been 
less.  ^  Aretines  Lucretia  made  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  her  self. 
For  when  I  made  some  of  my  suiters  beleeve  I  would  betake  my  self  to  a 
nunnery,  they  took  on  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother,  because  they 
were  for  ever  after  to  want  my  company,  Omnes  labores  leves  fuire,  all 
other  labour  was  light ;  J  but  this  might  not  be  endured,  Tui  carendum  quod 

erat for  I  cannot  be  mthout  thy  company,  mournliill  Amyntas,  painfull 

Amyntas,  carefull  Amyntas  ;  better  a  metropolitan  city  were  sackt,  a  royall 
army  overcome,  an  invincible  armado  sunk,  and  twenty  thousand  kings  should 
perish,  then  her  little  finder  ake  ;  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her 

food.  '*  They  would  all  turn  friers  for  my  sake  (as  she  follows  it),  in  hope, 
y  that  means,  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool- 
ball,  or  at  barly-break  :'*  And  so  afterwards ;  when  an  importunate  sui- 
tor came,  ^  If  f  had  bid  my  maid  say,  that  Iwcls  not  at  leisure,  nof  within, 
busy,  could  not  speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  astonished,  and  stood 
like  a  pillar  of  marble  ;  another  went  swearing,  chafing,  cursing,  foaming. 
'  Ilia  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior  ird,  cum  tonat,  Sfc.  the  voyce  of  a 
mandrake  had  been  sweeter  musick  ;  but  he  to  whom  I  gave  enteriainment, 
was  in  the  Ehysian  fields,  ravished  for  jaye,  quite  beyond  himself  T\s 
the  generall  humour  of  all  lovers  ;  she  is  their  stem,  pole-star,  and  g^ide. 
^  Deliciufnque  animi,  deliquiumque  sui.  As  a  tulipant  to  the  9\in  (which 
our  herbalists  call  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  admtrandus  fios  ad  radios 
solis  se  pandens,  a  glorious  flower  exposing  it  self ;  '^  but  when  the  sun  sets, 
or  a  tempest  comes,  it  hides  it  self,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left, 
(which  Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unlike,  some- 
times used  for  an  imprese)  so  do  all  inamorates  to  their  mistress  ;  she  is 

A  Act.  b.  teen.  9.  •  Maataan.  ''Ter.  And.  act.  8.  so.  4.  i  Ub.  1.  de  contemn,  amorlbiu.  Si  qneip 
aUnm  leipgietlt  arnica  tnavliia  et  (lunlUartaa,  •!  qnem  alloqmita  taait,  ti  nata,  niintlo.  Sec.  itatfm  crnclatar. 
^  OaUate  In  Cceleatlnl.  t  Poniodldaec.  dtel.  Ital.  Platre  eC  mUtre  at  ilnguYtn  orboa  cenaebant,  qnod  meo 
contabernin  csrendnm  easet.  i  T&r.  Tul  carendtnn  qnod  emt.  ^9' 
tarn  ene  aUltqne  vacarat,  Ula  ttatlm  yix  hoc  audlto  velnt  In  mamor  ot 
ftTcbam,  In  campig  filyilii  ease  Tidabatttr,  ftc.  >lfanttuui.  "  *'«Lo 
tempefltate  veniente,  itatlm  clanditnr  ac  langneidt. 
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their  sun,  theirprtmum  mobile^  or  ammihrformans ;  this,  **oiie  hath  elegantly 
expressed  by  a  windmill,  still  moved  by  the  winde,  which  otherwise  hath  no 
motion  of  it  self.  Sic  tua  ni  spiret  grcUia,  truncus  ero.  He  is  wholly  animated 
from  her  breath ;  his  soul  lives  in  her  body ;  p  sola  claves  habet  interit^  ei 
salutis^  she  keeps  the  keys  of  his  life  ;  his  fortune  ebbes  and  flowes  with  her 
favour ;  a  gracious  or  bad  aspect  turns  him  up  or  down  ;  Mens  mea  lucescit^ 
Lucia,  luce  tud.  Howsoever  his  present  state  be  pleasing  or  displeasing,  'tis 
continuate  so  long  as  ^  he  loves ;  he  can  do  nothing,  think  of  nothmg  but  her ; 
desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  Cynosure,  Hesperus  and  Vesper,  his  morning 
and  evening  star,  his  goddess,  his  mistress,  his  life,  his  soul,  his  every  thing ; 
dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his  mouth ;  his  heart,  eys,  ears,  and  all 
his  thoughts,  are  full  of  her.  His  Laura,  his  Victorina,  his  Columbina,  Flavia, 
Flaminia,  Cselia,  Delia  or  Isabella,  (call  her  how  you  will ;)  she  is  the  sole 
object  of  his  senses,  the  substance  of  his  soul,  nidulus  anima  stue  ;  he  mag- 
nifies her  above  measure,  totus  in  illd^  full  of  her,  can  breath  nothing  but 
her.  /  adore  Melibcea^  saith  love-sick  ''  Calisto,  /  believe  in  Melibmay  I 
honour y  admire  and  love  my  Melibaa ;  his  soul  was  sowced,  imparadised,  im- 
prisoned in  his  lady.     When  '  Thais  took  her  leave  of  Pheedria, mi  PJub^ 

driOf  et  nunquid  aliud  vis  ?     Sweet  heart  (she  said)  will  you  command  me 
any  further  service  ?  he  readily  replied,  and  g^ve  this  in  charge. 


— — —  cgone  quid  Telim  ? 
IMm  noctesqae  ames  me,  me  deslderefl. 
Me  Bomnicfl,  me  ezpectes,  me  cogites. 
Me  spent,  me  te  oblectes,  mecum  toU  lU, 
Mens  Uc  postaremo  imimii»,  quando  ego  fom  timi. 


Doet  ask  (my  dear)  what  service  I  will  have? 
To  love  me  day  and  night  is  all  I  crave  j 
To  dream  on  me,  to  expect,  to  think  on  me» 
Depend  and  hope,  still  covet  me  to  see. 


liepend  ana  nope,  stm  covet  me  co  see. 
Delight  thy  self  In  me,  be  wholly  mine, 
For  know,  my  love,  that  I  am  wnoUy  tb 


thine. 


But  all  this  needed  not,  you  will  say  ;  if  she  affect  once,  she  will  be  his,  settle 
her  love  on  him,  on  him  alone, 

1  illnm  abeens  absentem 

Auditqne  videtqne 

she  can,  she  must  think  and  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  continually  of  him, 
as  did  Orpheus  on  his  Euridice, 


Te  dnlds  ooi^iu,  te  solo  in  littore  mecnm,  |        On  thee,  sweet  wife,  was  all  my  song, 

Te  veniente  die,  te  discedente  canebam.  |        Mom,  evening*  and  all  along. 

And  Dido  upon  her  i£neas  ; 

■  et  qua  me  insomnia  terrent,  |  And  ever  and  anon,  she  thinks  upon  the  man 

Mtilta  virl  vutos*  et  plurlma  corrlt  imago.  |  That  was  so  fine,  so  Mr,  so  bllth,  so  debonair. 

CUtiphon  in  the  first  book  of  Achilles  Tatius,  complaineth,  how  that  his 
mistress  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night,  then  in  the  day. 
^  For  all  day  long  he  had  some  object  or  oilier  to  distract  his  senses ;  but  in 
the  night  all  ran  upon  her :  all  night  long  he  lay  "  awake,  and  could  think 
of  nothing  else  but  her;  be  could  not  get  her  out  of  hisminde;  towards  morn- 
ing sleep  took  a  little  pitty  on  Aim,  he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  dreams 
were  of  her. 

—  *  te  nocte  snb  atrA  |  In  the  dark  night  I  apeak,  embrace  and  finde, 

Alioquor,  amplector,  fUsAqne  in  fanagine  iomni,        L  That  Aiding  Joyes  deoore  my  oveAil  mlnde. 
Gaudia  sollidtam  palpant  evanida  mentem.  | 

The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucretia  :  *day  and  night  J 
think  of  thee,  I  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  on  thee,  call  on  thee,  look  for  thee, 
hope  for  thee,  delight  myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  I  love  thee, 

y  Nee  mihl  vcspere 
Snrgente  decedont  amores. 
Nee  rapidnm  fnglente  Solon } 

Morning,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  I  have  restless  thoughts ;  '  Te  vigilant 

•  Emblem  amat.  18.  p  Calisto  de  MelibcsA.  «  Anima  noo  est  uU  animat,  aed  vbi  amat.  '  Cttlcs- 
tlna,  act.  1 .  Credo  in  Melibeeam,  &c.  •  Ter.  Emrach.  Act.  1 .  sc.  2.  *  VIrg.  4.  Ma.  « Interdin  ocoB, 
et  anres  oocupatn  distrahunt  aidmnm,  at  noctu  solns  Jactor,  ad  Aororam  somnus  panlom  mi8ertos»  nee 
tamen  ex  animo  pnella  abiit,  sed  omnia  mihl  de  Leocippe  somnia  erant.  *TotA  hac  nocte  ■omnun 

hiaoe  ocuUs  non  vidi.  Ter.  *  Buchanan.  SylT.  >  JBn,  SUt.  Te  dies,  noctesqae  amo^  te  cogito,  te 

deaklero,  te  voco,  te  ezpccto,  te  apcTO,  tecum  oUecto  me,  totoa  in  te  som.  r  Hor.  lib.  3.  ode  9, 

*  Petronins. 
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oculis,  animo  te  node  require.  Still  I  think  on  thee.  Anima  non  est  uhi 
animat,  sed  uln  amat.     1  live  and  breath  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

•  O  nlTeam  qum  tt  poterit  mlhl  reddere  Incem, 
O  mihl  felicem  terqoe  quaterqiu  dtem. 

0  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight.  In  the  mean  time,  he  raves 
on  her ;  her  sweet  face,  eys,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  speech,  length, 
bredth,  highth,  depth  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  survaied,  measured, 
and  taken,  by  that  Astrolabe  of  phantasie,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes, 
with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong  an  imagina- 
tion, that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed ;  he  talks  with  her,  he  im- 
braceth  her,  Ixion-like  pro  Junone  nu^ent,  a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.  Nihil 
pTiBter  Leucippen  cemo,  Leucippe  mihi  perpetuo  in  oculis,  et  animo  versatur ; 

1  see  and  meditate  of  naught  but  Leucippe.    Be  she  present  or  absent,  all  is  one ; 

k  Et  quamTii  abent  pladdn  prmentte  foniUB» 
Quern  dedent  pneaenfl  forma,  mancbat  amor. 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  minde, ^luerent  infixi 

pectore  vultus :  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog,  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs^ 
dogs  in  his  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink :  his  mistress  is  in  his  eys, 
ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  Valleriola  had  a  merchant,  his  patient,  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  ^Ulricus  Molitor  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of  one, 
that  tnrough  vehemency  of  this  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mis- 
tress present  with  him ;  she  talked  with  him ;  et  commisceri  cum  ed  vigilans 
videbatur^  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  efiects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  in- 
tended, what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  contmual 
sorrow,  suspition,  care,  agony,  (as  commonly  it  is)  still  accompanied,  what  an 
intolerable  *  pain  must  it  be  ? 

Non  tam  graadaa 


Oargara  cnlmoa,  qnotdemeno 
eoraa  loDcA  nazaa 
ateni.  veTqna  penltoi 
amor  Tnliiera  misoet. 


Uaqoe  cateni.  vel  qua  penltoa 
CnuieUa 


Mount  Oargarua  haUi  not  so  many  items, 
As  lorers  bicst  hath  grierous  w<»uiid8, 
An4  linked  carea,  wbich  lore  com* 
pounoi. 


Pectore  curas  loncA  nezas 
iavefqi 
rTulne 

When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of  his,  for  loving 
a  yong  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above  his  fortunes, 'ApoUonius  in  pre- 
sence, by  all  means  perswaded  to  let  him  alone ;  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy 
was  a  most  unspeakable  torment ;  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  like  punish- 
ment ;  as  a  gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space,  he  would  consume  himself. 
For  love  is  a  perpetual  ^fluXy  angor  animi,  a  warfare,  militat  omnis  amansy  a 
grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and  a  lovers  heart  is  Cupids  quiver,  a  consuming 
''fire,  ^accede  ad  hunc  ignem,  ^c.  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

Jalltnr  et  creadt  malum, 
Et  ardet  intns,  qualis  iBtnaeo  Tapor 
Exnndat  antro 

As  iGtna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  then  ^tna,  or  any  material  fire. 

fc  Nam  Amora—pe  Lyparco 
Vulcano  ardentlorem  Sammam  Incendcre  solet. 

Vulcans  flames  are  but  smoak  to  this ;  For  fire,  saith  ^Xenophon,  bums  them 
alone  that  stand  neer  it,  or  touch  it;  but  this  fire  of  love  bumeth  and  scorcheth 
afiur  o£r,  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  then  any  material  fire :  ^  Ignis  in 
ignefurit ;  'tis  a  fire  in  a  fire ;  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero  burnt 
Rome,  as  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  mens  bodies  and  goods ; 
but  this  fire  devours  the  soule  it  self,  and  ^one  soul  is  worth  100000  bodies. 
No  water  can  quench  this  wild  fire. 

•  Tihulhia  1. 3.  Eleg.  8.  »  o^id.  Fast.  a.  ver.  77A.  *Vlrg.  2Bn.  4.  <  Da  Pythoniaal.  •JuiM,a«P 
Ira  DeAm  tantnm,  nee  tela,  nee  hoatis,  quantum  tute  potis  aaimla  illapaaa.  SUioa  Ital.  1ft.  bel.  Panic,  de 
amore.  '  IliUoatratua  vitA  t^.    Mazlmnm  totmentum  quod  ezeogltarei  vel  docere  te  poaaum  eat  Ipae 

amor.  (  AnsonJus,  c.  85.  ^  Et  cnoo  carpltur  igne ;  et  mihl  aeae  oAnt  uttro  mans  ignis  Amyntas. 

'  Ter,  Eiuinch.  i  Sen.  Hlppol.  ^  Theocritus  edyl.  2.  Levlbus  cor  eat  TloiaUle  tails.  '  Ignis  tangantea 
solum  uHt,  at  forma  procul  aatantea  Inlammat.  •  Nonnlus.  •  If  i^  Ula  flapuna  quae  conaqmit  unam 
animau,  qnam  quae  centum  milUa  corpomm. 

2  O 
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Ignes  qu 
Diinlmii, 


*  Ib  pectus  cacM  abaortittlt  igncfl. 


les  qui  nee  «quft  peHmi  potutie,  nee  imbre 

neque  gnuninibns,  maglcleque  ■usttitii. 

AftrchetookintohlabRft,  I  Nor  he«rt>,  nor  art,  nor  niaglck  spells 

Whlcb  water  could  not  quench,  |  Could  quell,  nor  any  drench. 

Except  it  be  tears  and  tighs ;  for  so,  they  may  chance  find  a  little  ease. 


»9le  candentla  ocrtla,  sic  patens  frons. 
Sic  me  bUoula  tui  Nenra  ocelli. 
Sic  paxes  minlo  geme  perumnt, 
Ut  nl  me  lachrymse  rigent  perennes, 
Totus  in  tenueseam  foyUlas. 


So  thy  white  neck,  Ne«mra,me  poor  soule 

Doth  scorch,  thy  cheeks,  thy  wanton  eya  that 

rool : 
Were  it  not  for  my  dropping  teaia  that  hinder, 
I  should  be  quite  burnt  up  forthwith  to  dndcr. 


This  fire  strikes  like  lightning  ;  which  made  those  old  Greecians  paint  Cupid 
in  many  of  their  ^temples,  with  Jupiters  thunderbolts  in  his  hands :  for  it 
wounds,  and  cannot  be  perceived  how,  whence  it  came,  where  it  pierced ; 
'  Urimur^  et  c<BCum  pectora  vulnus  habent,  and  can  hardly  be  discerned 
at  first. 


*  Est  mollis  flamma  medullas  I        A  gentle  wound,  an  easle  fire  it  was. 


Et  tadtum  insano  yiyit  sub  pectore  Tulnus.  |         And  stye  at  first,  and  secretly  did  pass. 

But  by  and  by  it  began  to  rage  and  burn  amain ; 


*  Pectus  Insanum  yapor, 


Amorque  torret,  Intus  snrus  Torat 
Penltas  medullas,  atque  per  venas  meat 
Visceribus  Ignis  mersus,  et  Tenis  latens, 
Ut  aglUs  altas  flsmma  percunit  txabes. 


This  fiery  vapour  rageth  in  the  Telna, 
And  scorcheth  entrws  f  as  when  in  b 
An  house,  it  nimbly  runs  along  the 
And  at  the  last  the  whole  it  overturns. 


Abraham  Hofiemannus  ^t^.  1.  amor,  conjugal,  cap.  2.  pay.  22.  relates  out  of 
Plato,  how  that  Empedocles  the  philosopher  was  present  at  the  cutting  up 
of  one  that  died  for  love,  ^his  heart  was  combust ^  his  liver  smoakte,  his  lungs 
dried  up,  insomuch  that  he  verily  believed  his  soul  was  either  sod  or  rosted^ 
through  the  vehemency  of  loves  fire.  Which  (belike)  made  a  modem  writer 
of  amorous  emblems,  express  loves  fury,  by  a  pot  hanging  over  the  fire,  and 
Cupid  blowing  the  coals.  As  the  heat  consumes  the  water,  ''Sic  sua  contumii 
viscera  ccbcus  amor ;  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radical  moisture.  Another  com- 
pares love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  too  neer  the  fire. 

*  Sic  quo  quis  proplor sue  puelUe  est,  I  The  neerer  he  unto  his  mistress  Is, 

Hoc  stultus  propior  sue  rulnse  est.  |  The  neerer  he  unto  his  ruine  is. 

So  that  to  say  truth,  as  ^Castiho  describes  it.  The  beginning ^  middle,  end  of 
love,  is  nought  else  but  sorrow,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irksomness,  weari- 
samness ;  so  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent,  dejectedy 
to  unshfor  death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain  signes, 
and  ordinary  actions  of  a  love-sick  person.  This  continual  pain  and  tor- 
ture makes  Uiem  forget  themselves,  if  they  be  far  gone  with  it,  or  in  doubt,  or 
despair  of  obtaining ;  eagerly  bent  to  neglect  all  ordinary  business. 

'■  J  pendent  opera  Intemipta,  minnque 

Muronim  ingentes,  aeqnataque  machina  coelo. 

Love-sick  Dido  left  her  works  undone ;  so  did  '  Pheedra ; 


Palladls  teliB  vacant. 


Et  inter  ipsas  pensa  labnntar  menus. 

Faustus  in  *Mantuan,  took  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did ; 

Nulla  qules  mlhl  dulcis  eimt,  nullus  labor  tegro 
Pectore,  sensus  Iners,  et  mens  torpors  sepulta ; 
Carminls  Occident  stndium.— 

And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons,  and  their 
estates,  as  the  shepheard  in  ^Theocritus,  Et  htsc  harba  inculta  est,  squa- 
lidique  capilli,  their  beards  flag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranking 
themselves,  or  of  any  business ;  they  care  not  as  they  say,  which  end  goes 
forward. 


•  Ifant.  eel.  3.  p  ManiUus  Epig.  Ub.  1.  « Imagines  Deorum.  '  OvId.  «  Xneld.  4.  *  Sencea. 
•  Cor  totum  combustum,  jecur  snmimlgatum,  pulau»  arefoctus,  ut  credam  miseram  lUam  anlmam  bis  ellzsm 
ant  combustam,  ob  nuudmum  ardorem,  quern  paUuntur  ob  Ignem  amoiis.  ^  Embl.  Amat.  4  et  6.  *'  Gro* 
tluB.  *  lib.  4.  Nam  istlus  amoifs  neque  prindpia,  neque  media  aliud  habent  quid,  qnam  molestlas,  do- 
loies,  cradatus,  defottgatlones,  adeo  ut  mlsenun  esse  moerore,  gemltn,  soUtudine  torqueri,  mortem  optare, 
semperaue  debaccharl,  sunt  certa  amantium  signs  et  certie  actlones.  r  Vlrg.  Mn.  4.  •  Seneca  Hip . 

act.        •Eclog.  1.        •'Edyl.  14. 
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•  Oblitnsqne  greges,  et  num  domwUca,  totns        I     Forgettiiif  flocks  of  ibeep  and  country  flu'ms, 
'  Uritor,  et  noctet  in  lactam  expendltamans.     |     The  rilly  ■hepheord  alwayi  mournt  and  burns. 

Love-sick  ^  Cheerea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphilas  house,  and  had  not  so 
good  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort ;  Parmeno  meets  him,  qvid 
triitis  e$  ?  Why  art  thou  so  sad,  man  ?  unde  es  ?  whence  com'st,  how  do'st  ? 
but  he  sadly  replies,  Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  earn,  neque  quorsum  earn, 
ita  prorsus  ohlitus  sum  met ;  I  have  so  forgotten  myself,  I  neither  know  where 
I  am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor  whither  I  will,  nor  what  I  do.     P.  '  How  so  ? 

Ch.  /  am  in  love.     Prudens  sciens, »  vivus  vidensque  pereo,  nee  quid 

ogam  scio,  ^  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts  free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius  in 
an  epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion)  and  spent  his  time  like  an  hard 
student,  in  those  delightsome  philosophicall  precepts  ;  he  that  with  the  sun 
and  moone  wandred  all  over  the  world,  with  stars  themselves  ranged  about, 
and  left  no  secret,  or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearched ;  since  he  was 
enamored,  can  doe  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  vf  love  matters,  day 
and  night  composeth  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress  ;  all  his  study,  en- 
deavour, is  to  approve  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress  favour, 
to  compass  his  desire,  to  be  counted  her  servant.  When  Peter  Abelhardus, 
that  great  scholler  of  his  age,  ('  Cut  soli  patuit  scibile  quicquid  erat,)  was 
now  in  love  with  Heloissa,  he  had  no  mind  to  visit,  or  frequent  schools  and 
schoUers  any  more.  Ttsdiosum  mihi  valde  fuit  (as  J  he  confesseth)  ad 
scholas  procedere,  vel  in  iis  morari,  all  his  minde  was  on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit  to  pro- 
secute his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes,  for  her;  and  though  he 
lose  and  alienate  aU  his  friends,  be  threatned,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ; 
for  as  the  poet  saith,  ^  Amori  quis  legem  det?  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by 
it,  disgraced,  go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will  willingly 
beg,  hazzard  all  he  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal!,  fame,  and  life  it  self. 

Non  recedam  neqne  qolescam,  nocta  et  interdia, 

Prtas  proflBCto  qiuon  ant  Ipsam,  aut  mortem  Inveatigavero. 

I'll  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit. 

Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  mate. 

Parthenis  in  *  Aristsenetus,  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much.  /  may  have 
better  matches,  I  confess  ;  but,  farewell  shame,  farewell  honour,  farewell 
honesty ,  farewell  friends  and  fortunes,  j-c.  O  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel ; 
I  will  leave  all  for  his  sweet  sake ;  I  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra 
gentes,  /  am  resolved,  I  will  have  him.  ^  Gobrias  the  captain,  when  he  had 
espied  Rhodanthe,  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  My  stilus 
the  generall,  with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetorick  he  could ;  by  the  scars  he 
bad  formerly  received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  what  soever  else  was 
dear  unto  him,  besought  his  govemour  he  might  have  the  captive  vii^in  to  be 
his  wife,  virtutis  sua  spolium,  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  service ;  and 
moreover,  he  would  forgive  him  the  mony  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckonings 
besides  due  unto  him  ;  /  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty ,  no  portion,  but  Rho- 
danthe  to  be  my  wife.  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  faire  means, 
he  fell  to  treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last,  to  accom- 
plish his  desire.  Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  generall  passion  of  all  lovers  to 
be  so  affected;  and  which  Emilia  told  Aretine  a  courtier,  in  Castilios  discourse, 
°  surely  Aretine,  if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love :  ingenuously 

*  Mant.  Edog.  2.  '  Ov.  Met.  IS.  de  Polyphemo.  Uritur  oblitus  pecorum,  antrorumqtiesuonun ;  Jamque 
.  UU  fo(mue,  ftc.  •  Tier.  Ennnch.  ^Qal,  qvmao  ?  Amo.  f  Ter.  Eunuch.  >>  Qui  olim  cogitabat  qate 
veUet,  et  pulcberrimls  pbilosopbiae  pracepti,  operam  insumpsit»  qui  unlversi  circuitiones  ccdiqoe  naturam, 
ftc.  Hanc  onam  intendlt  operam,  ae  solC  cogitat,  noctes  et  dies  se  componit  ad  banc,  et  ad  acerbam  servi- 
tatem  redactus  animus,  &c.  >  Para  Epiti^thii  ^)us.  i  EpisLprima.  k  Boethtus,  lib.  S.  Met.  ult. 
'  Eplst.  lib.  6.  Valeat  pndor,  yaleat  bonestas,  valeat  honor.  ■  Tbeodor.  prodromus.  Ub.  S.  Amor.  My- 
Btill  genibtts  obvolutus,  ubertimque  lachrymans,  &c.  Nihil  ex  toti  pradi  pmter  Rhodanthen  virginem 
accipiam.  ■  Ub.  2.  Certe  vix  credam,  et  bonA  flde  fateare,  Aretine,  te  non  amftsse  adeo  vehementer }  si 
enim  vere  am&sses,  nihil  prius  aut  pollus  optAsses,  quam  amatse  mnlierl  placere.  Ea  enim  amoris  lex  est 
idem  velle  et  nolle. 

2  o  2 
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confess ;  for  if  thou  hadst  been  throughly  enamored,  thou  %vouldst  have  de- 
sired nothing  more  then  to  please  thy  mistress.  For  that  is  the  law  of  love, 
to  will  and  uill  the  same ;  ^  Tantum  velle  et  nolle,  velit  nolit  quod  arnica. 

Undoubtedly  this  may  be  pronounced  of  them  all ;  thev  are  very  slaves, 
drudges  for  the  time,  mad  men,  fools,  dizards,  p  atrabiiariiy  beside  themselves, 
and  as  blind  as  beetles.  Their  ^dotage  is  most  eminent ;  Amare  simul  et  sapere 
ipsi  Jovi  non  datur,  as  Seneca  holds ;  Jupiter  himself  cannot  love  and  be  wise 
both  together ;  the  very  best  of  them,  if  once  they  be  overtaken  with  this  pas* 
sion,  the  most  staid,  discreet,  grave,  generous  and  wise,  otherwise  able  to 
govern  themselves,  in  this  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecorums,  un- 
befitting their  gravity  and  persons. 

'  Qolflquii  amat  senrit,  Beqaitar  capttvoB  «in«ntfin, 
Pert  domitA  oeryice  Jugmn 

Sampson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  Socrates,  &c.  are  justly  taxed  of  mdis-' 
cretion  in  this  point ;  the  middle  sort  are  betwixt  hawk  and  buzzard ;  and 
although  they  do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fury, 
yet  the^  cannot  withstand  it ;  as  well  may  witness  those  expostulations  and 
confessions  of  Dido  in  Virgil. 

•  Incipit  cffaii,  mediAqne  la  ^oce  reabtM.       FAmlra  in  Stneed. 

*  Qood  ratio  poadt,  vindt  ac  i^put  ftiror, 
Potenaque tota mente doiniDatnri>en8.       JUWrrAa in  ■  (Md. 

Ilia  quldexn  aenUt,  foedoqoe  lepagnat  amon» 
Et  secum  :  Quo  mente  feror,  quid  molior  ?  Inquit. 

Dii,  precor,  et  pletaa,  &c. 

She  aeea  aod  knowa  her  &ult,  and  doUi  realat,       |        And  wfalfher  go  I,  what  am  I  ahoot  ? 
A^ainat  her  Althy  luat  ahe  doth  contend,  [  And  God  forbid  j  yet  doth  it  In  the  end. 

Again 

Ptervigll  iffne 


Carpltur  indomito,  ftirfoaaque  vota  vetrectat, 
Et  modo  deaperat,  modo  volt  tentare,  pndetque 
Et  cwpM,  et  quid  agat,  noninTenit,  &c. 


With  raging  luat  ahe  buma,  and  now  recala 
Her  vow,  and  then  deroaini ;  and  when  'tla  paat^ 
Her  fbrmer  thoughta  aoel  proaecute  In  haat ; 
And  what  to  do  ahe  knowa  not  at  the  laat. 


She  will  and  will  not,  abhors ;  and  yet  as  Medea  did,  doth  it : 


-Trahit  Invitam  nova  via,  aUudane  cupido. 
If  ena  alind  anadet ;  video  meliora,  pn»oquet 
Deteriora  aequor. 


BeaaoB  puUaonewayr  honing  luat  another; 
She  aeea  and  knowa  what'a  good,  Imt  ahe  doth 
ndther. 


*  O  fhnia,  amorque,  et  mentla  emote  ftiror, 
Qno  me  i^tuUatia  ? 

The  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  beasts  ; 
reason  counseUs  one  way ;  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  danger, 
and  an  ocean  of  cares  that  will  certainly  follow  ;  yet  this  furious  lust,  preecipi- 
tates,  counterpoiseth,  weighs  down  on  the  other;  though  it  be  their  utter  un- 
doing, perpetuall  infamy,  loss,  yet  they  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  insen- 
sati,  void  of  sense ;  degenerate  into  dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes ;  as  Jupiter  into 
a  bull,  Apuleius  an  asse,  Lycaon  a  wolf,  Tereus  a  lap-wing,  ^  Calisto  a  bear, 
Elpenor  and  Grillus  into  swine  bv  Circe.  For  what  else  may  we  think  those 
ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  Uieir  witty  fictions  and  poems  ?  but,  that 
a  man,  once  given  over  to  his  lust  (as  *  Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Apuleius, 
Alciat  of  Tereus)  is  no  better  then  a  beast. 


r  Bex  ftmam,  dc  criata  docet,  aed  aordlda  vita     |        I  waa  a  king,  my  crown  a  witneaa  la, 
Immundam  e  tanto  culmlne  fedt  avem.  |        But  by  my  nlthlneaa  am  come  to  thia. 

Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dotage ; 
or  rather  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it.  '  Love  is  blind, 
as  the  saying  is,  Cupids  blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Quisquis  amat 
ranam,  ranam  putat  esse  Dianam.  Every  lover  admires  his  mistress, 
though  she  be  very  deformed  of  her  self,  ill-favored,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  pale, 
red,  yellow,  tan*d,  tallow-faced,  have  a  swoln  juglers  platter  face,  or  a  thin, 
lean,  ehitty  face,  have  clouds  in  her  face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  goggle- 

•  Strom  ail.  Epig.  p  Quippe  hec  omnia  ex  atrA  Ule  et  amore  proveniunt.  Jaaon  Pratenda.  %  Ira- 
menaua  amor  Ipaa  atoltltla  eat.  Cardan,  lib.  1.  de  aapientUL  '  Mantuan.  >  Vlnr.  JEn.  4.  *  Seneca 
HlDDOl.       *  Met.  10.       *  Buchanan.      *  An  immoaeat  woman  la  like  a  bear.     «  Feram  indnit  dnm  roaaa 


Hlppol. 

«temcdat.  Idem  ad  ae  redeat.  '  Aldatoa  de  npupA  Embl.  Animal  immundnm  upnna  atercora  amana  j  aw 
hae  nihil  foediua,  nihil  Ubidinoaiua.  Sabin.  in  Ovid.  Met.  *  Love  la  like  a  fldae  guaae,  which  repreaenta 
evenr  thing  fdrer  then  it  ia. 
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ey*d,  blear-ey'd  or  with  staring  eys,  she  looks  like  a  squisM  cat,  hold  her 
head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollow-ey'd,  black  or  yellow  about  the  eys,  or 
aquint-ey'dy  sparrow-mouthed,  Persean  hook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  fox  nose,  a 
red  nose,  China  flat,  gre^t  nose,  nare  simo  patuloque,  a  nose  like  a  promon- 
tory, g^bber-tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed, 
a  witches  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter 
and  summer,  with  a  Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared, 
with  a  long  cranes  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis,  her  dugs 
like  two  double  jugSf  or  else  no  dugs  in  the  other  extream,  bloody-faln-fingers, 
she  have  filthy  long  unpaired  nailes,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tan'd  skin, 
a  rotten  carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  as  slender 
in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  wast,  gowty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her 
shooes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a  meer  changehng,  a  very  monster,  an 
aufe  imperfect,  her  whole  complexion  savours,  an  harsh  voyce,  incondite 
gesture,  vile  g^te,  a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat  fustilugs,  a  trussc, 
a  long  lean  rawbone,  a  skeleton,  a  sneaker  {si  qua  latent  meliora  puta),  and 
to  thy  judgement  looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lanthom,  whom  thou  couldst  not 
fancy  for  a  world,  but  hatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face, 
or  blow  thy  nose  in  her  bosome,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy, 
a  slut,  a  scold,  a  nasty,  rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  per- 
adventure,  obscene,  base,  beggerly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,  peevish,  Irus 
daughter,  Thersites  sister,  Grobians  schoUer ;  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires 
her  tor  all  this,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  errours,  or  imperfections  of 
body  or  mind.  ^Ipsa  htEc  delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Agna  ;  he  had 
rather  have  her  than  any  woman  in  the  world.  If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone 
should  be  his  queen^  his  empress.  O  that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure 
of  both  the  Indies  to  endow  her  with ;  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  a  chain  of 
pearl,  a  cascanet  of  jewels  (a  pair  of  calf  skin  gloves  of  four  pence  a  pair 
were  fitter),  or  some  such  toye,  to  send  her  for  a  token ;  she  should  have  it 
with  all  his  heart ;  he  would  spend  myriades  of  crowns  for  her  sake.  Venus 
herself,  Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tarquins  Tanaquil,  Herods  Mariamne,  or  **Mary 
of  Burgundy  if  she  were  aUve,  would  not  match  her. 

c  Vlacet  ▼nltus  baec  TVrndarios, 
Qui  moTerant  horriaa  bella. 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge ;  renowned  Helena  comes  short ;  that  Rodopheian 
Phillis,  Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thysbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c. 
your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 

'Qnlcqnid  erit  pladdl,  tepidl,  gntl,  atqve  ftccti,  I         What  e*i«  is  pretty,  pleuant,  (koete,  well, 
"VMn  ennctonuii  retlnet  Pandora  Deoruiu.         |        What  e're  Pandora  had,  she  doth  ezcdl. 

•  Dioebam  TxMm  fbtnam  nihil  ene  Diann. 

Diana  was  not  to  be  compar'd  to  her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess. 
Thetis  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver ;  the  ancles  of  Hebe  clearer  then  chrystall ; 
the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy  as  Uie  rose;  Junos  breasts  as  white  as  snow; 
Minerva  wise ;  Venus  fair ;  but  what  of  this  ?  Dainty,  come  thou  to  me. 
She  is  all  in  all : 

f  cceiia  ridena  I     f  Fairest  of  fUr,  that  fUmene  doth  exccll . 

Est  Venus,  inoedens  Jvaao,  If  inenra  loqnens.  | 

Ephemerus  in  Aristeenetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress  good  parts,  that  he 
makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  challengeth  all  comers  in  her  behalf.  ^  Who 
ever  saw  the  beauties  of  the  East,  or  of  the  West  ?  let  them  come  from  all 
quarters,  all,  and  tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as 
this  is.  A  good  fellow  in  Petronius  cryes  out,  no  tongue  can  ^tell  his  ladies 
fine  feature,  or  expresse  it.     Quicquid  dixeris  minus  erit,  Sfc, 

■  Hor.  sat.  lib.  I .  sat.  S .  ^  The  daughter  and  heir  of  Caroliis  Pngnaz.  •  Seneca  in  OctavlA.  *  La. 
chttos.  •  Hantaan.  Ed.  1.  'Anfmnus.  t  Faery  Queen  Cant.  llr.  4.  ^  Epist.  12.  Quis  unquam 
fonnas  ridit  orlentts,  quis  occidentis,  treniant  undique  omnes,  et  dicant  Teraces,  an  tam  inslgnem  Tiderlnt 
fonnan.       '  Nulla  vox  finraam  i>)ii8  peesit  comprehendere. 
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No  tongue  can  her  pcrfecdone  teU, 

In  whose  each  part  all  tongues  may  dwell. 

Most  of  your  lovers  are  of  Lis  humour  and  opinion.  She  is  nulli  secunda^  a 
rare  creature,  a  phoenix,  the  sole  commandress  of  his  thoughts,  queen  of  his 
desires,  his  only  delight :  as  JTriton  now  feelingly  sings,  that  love-sick  sea-god. 

Candida  LeucothOe  placet,  et  placet  atra  M eltene,  I     Fair  Leucothe,  black  Melsene  please  me  wdl, 
Sed  Galatea  plaeet  longe  magis  omnibus  tuia.         |     But  Oalatea  doth  by  ods  the  rest  excdl. 

All  the  gracious  elogies,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  comparisons  of  the  best 
things  in  the  world,  the  most  glorious  names ;  whatsoever,  I  say,  is  pleasant, 
amiable,  sweet,  grateful,  and  delicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

Phoebo  pulchrior  et  sorore  Phcebi.  |     His  Phcebe  is  so  ftlr,  she  is  so  bright, 

I     She  dims  the  suns  lustre,  and  the  moons  light. 

Stars,  suns,  moones,  mettals,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  odours,  per^mes,  co- 
lours, gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  pretious  stones,  snow,  painted  birds,  doves, 
hony,  suger,  spice,  cannot  expresse  her ;  ^'so  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  sweet, 
so  fair  is  she. 


Mollior  cuniculi  capillo,  &c. 
'Lydia  bella,  pndia  Candida, 


CMSfl 

line  Lydia  my  mistress  wlilteand  fiiir. 
The  miUc,  the  lUly  do  not  thee  come  neer ; 
T^  rose  so  white,  the  rose  so  red  to  see. 
And  Indian  ivory,  comes  short  of  thee : 


Que  bene  superas  Uc,  et  lilinm, 
Albamque  simul  rosam  et  rubicundum, 
Et  ezpolttum  ebur  Indicum. 

Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  fair  lady. 

■  That  Emilia  that  was  lUrer  to  be  seen. 
Then  is  lUly  upon  the  stalk  green  : 
And  fteaher  then  May  with  flowers  new. 

In  this  very  phrase  ^Polyphemus  courts  Galatea. 


For  with  the  rose  ccAour  strove  her  hew, 
I  not  which  was  the  iUrer  of  the  two. 


Candidior  folio  n)«el  Galatea  ligustri, 
Floridior  prato,  longi  prooerlor  alno, 
3piendidior  vitro,  tenero  lasciTlor  hado,  &c. 
Mo 


Whiter  Galet  then  the  white  wtthle-wlnd. 
Fresher  Uien  a  field,  higlnr  then  a  tree. 
Brighter  then  glass,  more  wanton  then  a  kid. 
Softer  then  swans  downt  or  ought  that  may  be. 


lollior  et  cygni  plumis,  et  lacte  coacto. 

So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  John 
Secundus,  an  elegant  Dutch  modem  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.  When 
Doris  and  those  other  sea  nymphs,  upbraided  her  with  her  ugly  mishapen 
lover  Polyphemus,  she  replyes ;  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice : 

Et  plane  inyidia  hue  men  vos  stimulare  vldeCur, 
Quod  non  tos  itidem  ut  me  Polyphemus  amet } 

Say  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  And  as  Heloissa  writ  to  her  sweet- 
heart Peter  Abelhardus,  Si  me  Augustus  orbis  imperator  uxorem  expeteret, 
mallem  tua  esse  meretrix  quam  orbis  imperatrix  ;  she  had  rather  be  his  vassal 

or  quean,  then  the  worlds  empress  or  queen.     non  si  me  Jupiter  ipse 

forte  velity she  would  not  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature ;  and  as  when  a  coun- 
trey  fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helena,  made  by 
Zeuxis,  ^for  he  saw  no  such  beauty  in  it;  Nicomachus,  a  love-sick  spec- 
tator, replyed,  Sume  tibi  meos  oculos  et  Deam  existimabis ;  take  mine  eys, 
and  thou  wilt  think  she  is  a  goddess ;  dote  on  her  forthwith ;  count  all  her 
vices,  vertues ;  her  imperfections,  infirmities,  absolute  and  perfect :  If  she  be 
fiat-nosed,  she  is  lovely ;  if  hook-nosed,  kingly ;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  pretty; 
if  tall,  proper  and  man-like,  our  brave  Brittish  Bunduica ;  if  crooked,  wise ; 
if  monstrous,  comely ;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at  all ;  she  hath  no  deformi- 
ties. Immo  nee  ipsum  amiccB  stercus  fcetet ;  Though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome 
as  Sostratus  bitch,  or  Parmenos  sow :  thou  hadst  as  lieve  have  a  snake  in 
thy  bosome,  a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  divel,  hag,  with  all  the 
filthy  names  thou  canst  invent ;  he  admires  her  on  the  other  side  ;  she  is  his 
idoll,  lady,  mistress,  PVenerilla,  queen,  the  quintessence  of  beauty,  an  angel, 
a  star,  a  goddess. 

4  Thou  art  my  Vesta,  thou  my  Goddess  art. 
Thy  hallowed  temple  onely  is  my  heart. 

iCalcagninidlal.  Galat.  ^Catullus.  '  Petronil  Catalect.  ■Chaucer  in  the  knlght*s  tale.  "Ofid. 
Met.  I  A.  •Plutarch.  Sibi  dixit  tarn  pulchram  non  videri,  Ac.  p  Quantoquam  Lucifer,  aurea  IlMebe, 
tanto  Tirginibns  conspectior  omnibus  H(erce.  Ovid.       ^  Mich.  I>rayton,  Son.  90. 
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The  fragrancy  of  a  thousand  curtesans  is  in  her  face ;  Nee  pulchra  effigies 
h<Bc  Cypridis  aut  Stratanicea ;  Tis  not  Venus  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish 
Infantas,  as  you  suppose,  (good  Sir)  no  princess,  or  kings  daughter ;  no,  no, 
but  his  divine  mistress  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinea,  his  dear  Antiphila,  to 
whose  service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

rCui  comparatos  Indcceos  exit  pavo,  |        To  whom  oonfer'd,  a  peacocks  undecent, 

QliGeni 


Inamabllla  sdurat,  et  frequens  phoenix.  |        A  squlrrela  banh,  a  phoenix  too  Aneqoent. 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegances,  pleasures  attend  her.  He  prefers  her 
before  a  myriade  of  court  ladies. 

•  He  that  commends  PhilUs  or  Neraea,  I        Tityrua  or  If  ellbsea,  by  your  leave. 

Or  AmarilUs,  or  Galatea,  I         Let  him  be  mnte,  his  lore  the  praises  have. 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  'Quintus  Catullus 
admired  his  squint-eyM  friend  Roscius. 

Pace  mihi  llceat  (Coelestes)  dicere  vestrA,  I         By  your  leave  gentle  Gods,  this  I'll  say  true, 

Mortalls  vlsus  pulchrior  esse  Deo.  |        There's  none  ocyou^that  have  so  fUr  an  hew. 

All  the  bumbast  epithetes,  patheticall  adjuncts,  incomparably  fair,  curiously 
neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delitious,  &c.  pretty  diminutives,  corculum  sua- 
violum,  Sfc.  pleasant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon, 
pigsney,  kid,  hony,  love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 

•  Meum  met,  mea  suavitas,  meum  cor, 
Meom  suaviolum,  mei  lepores. 

My  life,  my  light,  my  Jewell,  my  glory.  ^Margareta  speciosa,  cujus  re- 
spectu  omnia  mundi  pretiosa  sordent ;  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  delight 
and  darling.     And  as  ^  Rhodomant  courted  Isabella ; 


By  aU  kind  words,  and  gestures  that  he  might. 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  belov'd, 
His  Joyftall  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight. 


His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names 
As  loving  knjgfats  apply  to  lovely  dames. 


Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure ;  her  hand, 
O  quales'digitos,  quas  habet  ilia  manus !  pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet 
carriage,  sweet  voyce,  tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her 
every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her  very  nunc 
(let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty  pleasing  name :  I  beleeve  now  there  is 
so'kne  secret  power  and  vertue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gesture ; 
he  admires,  whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tyres  soever  she  goeth, 
how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or  heard. 
*Mille  habet  omatus,  mille  decenter  habet.  Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do 
what  she  will,  say  what  she  will ;  y  Quicquid  enim  dicit,  sen  facit^  omne 
decet.     He  applauds  and  admires  every  thing  she  wears,  saith  or  doth ; 


■  Illam  quicquid  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  vertit, 
Composut  Autbn  subsequiturque  decor ; 
Sen  solvit  crlnes,  Aisis  decet  esse  capillls, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  comis. 


What  ere  she  doth,  or  whither  ere  she  go, 

A  sweet  and  pleasing  giace  attends,  forsooth  j 
Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hslr,  or  comb  it  up, 


She's  to  be  honoured  In  what  she  dot 

»  Vestem  induitur,  formosa  est ;  exuitur,  tola  forma  est ;  let  her  be  dressed 
or  undressed,  all  is  one;  she  is  excellent  still;  beautiful,  fieur,  and  lovely  to 
behold.  Women  do  as  much  by  men ;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and 
that  by  many  parasanges.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Lydas  (saith  Musarium  in 
**Arist8enetus)  come  quickly,  sweet-heart ;  all  other  men  are  satyres,  meer 
clowns,  block-heads  to  thee,  no  body  to  thee :  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures, 
actions,  Sec.  are  incomparably  beyond  all  others.  Venus  was  never  so  much 
besotted  on  her  Adonis;  Pheedra  so  delighted  in  Hippolitus;  Ariadne  in 
Theseus ;  Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamored  on  her  Mopsus. 

Be  thou  the  mMrfgoM,  and  I  win  be  the  sun  i 
Be  thou  the  flrier,  and  I  will  be  the  nun. 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.     Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage,  or  blind- 

'  Martial.  1. 5.  eplg.  38.  •Ariosto.         *  Tully  lib.  1.  de  nat.  Deor.  Pulchrior  Deo.  et  tamen  ermt  oculis 

perverslsslmis.  *  MaruUus  ad  Neseram  epig.  1.  lib.  *  Barthios.  ^  Ariosto,  lib.  29.  hist.  8.  >  Tl. 
bnlltts.  J  Marul.  lib.  2.  "TibuUus  1.  4.  de  SalpiUA.  •Aristsenetus,  Epist.  1.  »  Epist.  34.  Vcni 
dto  charisslme  Lycia,  dto  veni }  pro  te  satyri  omnes  videutuz,  noo  homines,  &c. 
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nesse  can  there  be  then  this  in  both  sexes  ?  and  yet  their  slavery  is  more 
eminent,  a  greater  sign  of  their  folly  then  the  rest. 

They  are  commonly  slaves,  captives,  voluntary  servants ;   Atnator  arnica 
mandpium,  as  ^CastUio  terms  him ;  his  mistress  servant,  her  drudge,  piisoner, 
bond-man,  what  not  ?     He  composeth  himself  wholly  to  her  affectiom^  to 
please  her ;  and  as  JEmilia  saidy  makes  himself  her  lackey.     All  his  careSf 
actions,  all  his  thoughts,  are  subordinate  to  her  will  and  commandemeni  ; 
her  most  devote,  obsequious,  affectionate  servant  and  vassall.     For  love  (as 
^ Cyrus  in  Xenophon  well  observed)  is  a  meer  tyranny;  worse  then  any 
disease;  and  they  that  are  troubled  with  it,  desire  to  be  free  and  cannot ^  but 
are  harder  bound  then  if  they  were  in  iron  chains,     what  greater  captivity 
dr  slavery  can  there  be  (as  •Tully  expostulates)  then  to  bee  in  love  ?     Is  he 
a  free  man  over  whom  a  woman  domineers,  to  whom  she  prescribes  lawes, 
commands,  forbids  what  she  will  her  self?     That  dares  deny  nothing  she 
demands  J  she  asks,  he  gives  ;  she  calls,  he  comes ;  she  threatens,  he  fears  ; 
Nequissimum  hunc  servum  puto ;  /  account  this  man  a  very  drudge.     And 
as  he  follows  it,  ^Is  this  no  small  servitude  for  cm  enamorite  to  be  every  hour 
combing  his  head,  stifning  his  beard,  perfuming  his  hair,  washing  his  face 
with  sweet  waters,  painting,  curling,  and  not  to  come  abroad  but  sprucely 
crowned,  decked  and  apparelled  ?     Yet  these  are  but  toyes  in  respect  to  go 
to  the  barber,  baths,  theatres,  &c.  he  must  attend  upon  her  where  ever  she 
goes ;  run  along  the  streets  by  her  doors  and  windows  to  see  her ;  take  all 
opportunities,  sleeveless  errands,  disguise,  counterfeit  shapes,  and  as  many 
forms  as  Jupiter  himself  ever  took  ;  and  come  every  day  to  her  house  (as  he 
will  surely  do  if  he  be  truly  enamored)  and  offer  her  service,  and  follow  her 
up  and  down  from  room  to  room,  as  Lucfetias  suiters  did ;  he  cannot  contain 
himself,  but  he  will  do  it ;  he  must  and  will  be  where  she  is,  sit  next  her, 
still  talking  with  her.     ^ If  I  did  but  let  my  glove  fall  by  chance  (as  the 
said  Aretines  Lucretia  brags)  /  had  one  qfmy  suiters,  nay,  two  or  three  ai 
once,  ready  to  stoop  and  take  it  up,  and  kiss  it;  and  with  a  low  congy^ 
deliver  it  unto  me:  If  I  would  walk,  another  was  ready  to  sustain  me  by 
the  arm ;  a  third  to  provide  fruits,  pears ^  plums,  cherries,  or  whatsoever  I 
would  eat  or  drink.    All  this  and  much  more  he  doth  in  her  presence ;  and 
when  he  comes  home,  as  Troilus  on  his  Cressid,  *tis  all  his  meditation  to  recount 
with  himself  his  actions,  words,  gestures ;  what  entertainment  he  had,  how 
kindly  she  used  him  in  such  a  place,  how  she  smiled,  how  she  graced  him,  and 
that  infinitely  pleased  him ;  then  he  breaks  out,  O  sweet  Areusa !  O  my  dear- 
est Antiphila !  O  most  divine  looks !  O  lovely  graces !  and  thereupon  instantly 
he  makes  an  epigram,  or  a  sonnet  to  five  or  seven  tunes,  in  her  commendation; 
or  else  he  rummates  how  she  rejected  his  service,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced 
him,  &c.  and  that  as  effectually  torments  him.     And  these  are  his  exercises 
betwixt  comb  and  glass,  madngals,  elegies,  &c.  these  his  cogitations  till  he 
see  her  again.     But  all  this  is  easie  and  eentle,  and  the  least  part  of  his  labour 
and  bondage;  no  hunter  will  take  such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  bis 
sport,  or  souldier  to  sack  a  city,  as  he  will  for  his  mistress  &vour. 

Ipsa  comes  Tenlam,  neqne  me  salebrosa  morebunt 
Saza,  nee  obliquo  dente  timendus  apcr. 

As  Pheedra  to  Hippolitus.     No  danger  shall  affright.     For  if  that  be  true 
the  poets  fain.  Love  is  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus;  as  he  hath  delights, 

*  Lib.  8.  de  aulioo.  Altoius  affectol  se  totum  componit,  totus  plaoere  studet*  et  ipstns  uiimttn  amaUs  pe- 
diasequam  flicii.  '  Cyropnd.  1.  b.  Amor  scrvitns,  et  qui  amant  optaat  eo  Ubcrail  non  aecus  ac  alio  qiio> 
▼la  morbo,  neqne  llberaii  tamen  posaunt,  sed  Talldlore  necessitate  Untl  sont  quam  si  in  fenrea  Tincnla 
coqjectl  forent.  *  In  panMlozls.  An  lUe  mihi  liber  yidetur  cni  mulfer  lmp«rat }  col  legea  imponlt*  prB»- 
scribit,  jnbet,  vetat  auod  yidetur?  Qui  nibil  imperanti  negat,  nihil  andet,  &c.  posctt?  dandum  j  Tocat  ? 
▼eniandom;  minatur?  eztimescendum.  'Illase  parva  est  senritos  .amatonun  singulis  fere  horia  paothw 
ci^tillum,  calamlstroque  barbam  componere,  ficiem  aqnls  redolentibus  diluere  ?  ftc.  f  Sl  quando  in  pa> 
vimentum  incautius  quid  mihl  ezddlnet,  elerare  Inde  quam  promptlsslme,  nee  nisi  osculo  compacto  ndbl 
commendare,  ftc. 
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pleasures,  elegancies  from  his  mother^  so  hath  he  hardness,  valour,  and  bold- 
ness from  his  father.  And  'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath ;  Amore  nihil  moUius 
nihil  violentiuSf  nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  love.  If  once 
therefore  enamored,  he  will  go,  run,  ride  many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and 
night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching  heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow, 
rain,  tempests,  till  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head ;  those  northern  winds  and 
showrs  cannot  cool,  or  quench,  his  flames  of  love.  Intempestd  node  non 
deterretur^  he  will,  take  my  word,  he  will  sustain  hunger,^  thirst,  Penetrabit 
omfiui,  perrumpet  omnta,  love  will  Jind  out  a  way^  through  thick  and  thin 
he  will  to  her  ;  Expeditissimi  montes  videntur  amnes  tranabiles,  he  will  swim 
through  an  ocean,  ride  post  over  the  Alpes,  Apenine  or  Pirenean  hiUs, 

■  Incm  marisqiie  fluctus,  atqueturblnea 
Ventl  paratot  est  timnrire, 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one  : 
Roscida  per  tenebras  Faunus  ad  antra  venit ;  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will 
undertake  Hercules  twelve  labours  ;  endure,  hazard,  &c.  he  feels  it  not. 
'  What  shall  I  say  (saith  Hsedus)  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo^  single 
combats  they  undertake j  how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in  at  win- 
dows, gutters,  climb  over  walls  to  come  to  their  sweet-hearts,  (anointing  the- 
doors  and  hinges  with  oyl,  because  they  should  not  creak,  tread  soil,  swim, 
wade,  watch,  &c.)  and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  windows,  cast  them- 
selves headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes 
loosing  life  it  self,  as  Calisto  did  for  his  lovely  Melibsea.  Hear  some  of 
their  own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations, 
wishes,  brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale^ 
put  on  an  aprone,  took  a  distafle  and  spun  ;  Thraso  the  souldier  was  so  sub- 
misse  to  Thais  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatsoever  she  enjoyned.  J  Ego 
me  Thaidi  dedam,  et  faciam  quod  jubet,  I  am  at  her  service.  Philostratus 
in  an  epistle  to  his  mistress  ;^  I  am  ready  to  dye,  sweet-heart,  if  it  be  thy 
will :  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  undone ;  the  foun- 
tains and  rivers  deny  no  man  drink  that  comes ;  the  fountain  doth  not  say 
thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor  the  apple  thou  shalt  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow 
walk  not  in  me,  but  thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee  ; 
contemned  and  despised,  I  dye  for  grief  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe 
did  but  frown  upon  him,  in  Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bad  her  '  kill, 
stab,  or  whip  him  to  death  ;  he  would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist. 
Another  will  take  a  journey  to  Japan,  longa:  navigationis  molestias  non 
curans :  A  third  (if  she  say  it)  will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelve  months 
space  ;  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably  kept :  A  fourth  will  take 
Hercules  club  from  him,  and  with  that  centurion  in  the  Spanish  ™  Cselestina, 
will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a  word  of  her  mouth,  he  will 
cut  bucklers  in  two,  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men  like  flies ;  Elige  quo 
mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cupis  ?  "  Galeatus  of  Mantua  did  a  little  more  : 
for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair  maid  in  the  city,  she,  to  try 
him  (beUke)  what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bad  him,  in  jest,  leap  into  the 
river  Po,  if  he  loved  her  ;  he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  off  the  bridge,  and 
was  drowned.  Another  at  Ficinum,  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by 
chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dare  sware)  bad  him  go  hang  ;  the  next  night, 
at  her  doors  hanged  himself.     ^  Mony  (saith  Xenophon)  is  a  very  acceptable 

^  Phitarchiia  amat.  dial.  *  Lib.  1.  De  contem.  amor.  Qntd  referam  coniin  pericala  et  cladea,  qni  In  ami. 
canim  adcs  per  fenestras  Ingressi,  stUUddlaque  eimssl,  indeqne  deturbati,  sed  aut  prccipltes,  membra 
ftvngont,  coUidnnt,  ant  antmam  amittunt.  i  Ter.  Eunnch.  Act.  6.  Seen.  8.  ^  nratos  sum  ad 

obeandam  mortem,  si  ta  jubeas;  banc  sitlm  nstnantls  8cda,qtiem  tuum  sidus  perdldlt :  aqnie  et  fontes 
non  negant,  &c.  >  81  ocddere  placet,  ttrrmn  meum  Tides  j  si  Terberibns  contenta  es,  cnrro  nodus  ad 

ptraam.  "Act.  1ft.  18.    Impera  mlbt  i  occtdam  decem  vlroo,  ftc.  *  Gasper  Ens.  Piiellam  mlsere 

depcrlens,  per  jocwn,  ab  eA  In  Fsdum  desfUre  Jnsaus,  statlm  e  ponte  se  prsedpltavit.  Alios,  Fldno,  insano 
amore  aniens,  ab  amlcA  jnssus  se  suspendere,  illico  fedt.  •  Intelllgo  pecunlam  ran  esse  jucundlMdmam, 
meam  tamen  libentlus  daiem  Clinic,  quam  ab  alUsacdpercm  j  Ubentioshulc  serrliem,  quam  allls  impera* 
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and  welcome  guest ^  yet  I  had  rather  give  it  my  dear  CUnia,  then  take  it 
of  others  ;  I  had  rather  serve  him^  then  command  others ;  I  had  rather  be 
his  drudge,  then  take  my  ease,  undergo  any  danger  for  his  sake,  then  live  in 
security.  For  I  had  rather  see  Clinia  then  all  the  world  besides ;  and  had 
rather  want  the  sight  of  all  other  things,  then  him  alone ;  I  am  angry  with 
the  night  and  sleep,  that  I  may  not  see  him  ;  and  thank  the  light  and  sun, 
because  they  shew  me  my  Clinia.  I  will  run  into  the  fire  for  his  sake ;  and 
\f  you  did  but  see  him,  I  know  that  you  likewise  would  run  with  me.  So 
Philostratus  to  his  mistress,  p  Command  me  what  you  will,  I  mil  do  it ;  bid 
me  go  to  sea,  I  am  gone  in  an  instant ;  take  so  many  stripes,  I  am  ready  ; 
run  through  the  fire,  and  lay  down  my  life  and  soule  at  thy  feet,  'tis  done. 
So  did  .£olus  to  Juno  : 

—  Tuiu,  6  regina,  quod  opUs  |         O  qiiMO»  Itis  tby  p«iits  to  ei^oyn  me  still, 

Explorare  labor,  mihi  Jium  capcasere  fat  est.  |         And  I  am  bound  to  execute  thy  will. 

And  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus : 

Me  Td  fororem,  HippoUte,  aut  famulam  Toca        I         O  call  me  slater,  call  me  servant,  chose, 
Famnlamque  potlus,  omne  servltinm  feram.  |         Or  rather  servant,  I  am  thine  to  use. 


4  Non  me  per  altas  Ire  st  Jubeas  nlves, 
Plgcat  gelatls  ingredi  FIndi  JugU 
Non  si  per  Ignes  ire,  aut  infesta  agmlna, 
Cuncter,  psratos, '  enailros  pectus  dare. 
Te  time  jubere,  me  decet  Jussa  exequi. 


It  shall  not  grieve  me  to  thesnowy  hills. 
Or  trowtn  Pindus  tops  forthwith  to  clime. 
Or  run  through  fire,  or  through  an  army. 
Say  but  the  word,  for  I  am  alwales  thine. 


Callicratides,  in  '  Lucian,  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  speech ;  O  god  of 
heaven,  grant  me  this  life  for  ever,  to  sit  over  against  my  mistress,  and  to 
hear  her  sweet  voyce  ;  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  biisiness 
common  with  her ;  I  would  labour  when  she  labours,  saile  when  she  sailes  ; 
he  that  hates  her  should  hate  me ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  her,  he  should  kill  me  ; 
if  she  should  dye,  I  would  not  live,  arid  one  grave  should  hold  us  both.  ^  Fi- 
niet  ilia  meos  moriens  morientis  amores.  Abrocomus,  in  "  Aristsenetus,  makes 
the  like  petition  for  his  Delphia  ;  ^  Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  lubens. 
Tis  the  same  strain  which  Theagines  used  to  his  Chariclea,  So  that  I  may  but 
enjoy e  thy  love,  let  me  dye  presently  :  Leander  to  his  Hero  when  he  besought 
the  sea  waves  to  let  him  go  quietly  to  his  love,  and  kill  him  coming  back. 
^  Parcite  dum  propero,  mergite  dum  redeo,  Tis  the  common  humour  of 
them  all,  to  contemn  death,  to  wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case ; 
Quippe  queis  nee  fera,  nee  ignis,  neque  pracipitium,  nee  f return,  nee  ensis, 
neque  laqueus  gravia  videntur ;  '  Tis  their  desire  (saith  Tyrius)  to  dye. 

Hand  timet  mortem,  cupit  ire  in  ipsos 
-  ■     obvius  enses. 

Though  a  thousand  dragons  or  divels  keep  the  gates,  Cerberus  himself, 
Scyron  and  Procrustes  lay  in  wait,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessible 
as  hell,  through  fiery  flames  and  over  burning  coulters,  he  will  adventure  for 
all  this.  And  as  *  Peter  Abelhardus  lost  his  testicles  for  his  Heloisa,  he  will 
(I  say)  not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  it  self.  For  how  many  gallants 
offered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  nights  lodging  with  Cleopatra  in  those  dayes ! 
and  in  the  hour  and  moment  of  death,  'tis  their  sole  comfort  to  remember 
their  dear  mistress,  as  '  Zerbino  slain  in  France,  and  Brandimart  in  Barbary ; 
as  Arcite  did  his  Emely. 

•  when  he  felt  death. 
Dusked  both  his  eys,  and  fhded  is  his  breath. 


But  on  his  lady  yet  casteth  he  his  eye, 


Rto  last  word  was,  mercy  Emdy, 
His  spirit  c]iang*d,  and  out  went  t 
Whltner  I  cannot  tell,  ne  where. 


rem,  &c.  Noctem  et  somnum  accuso,  quod  ilium  non  videam ;  lud  autem  et  soli  gratiam  habeo,  quod 
mihi  Clinlam  ostenduit.  Ego  etiam  cum  CUniA  in  ignem  currerem }  et  sdo  vos  quoque  mecnm  Ingreasnioa, 
sivlderetls.  p  Impera  quidvis :  navigare  Julie  navem  oonscendo:  piiffM  acdpere,  plectot}  snlmam 

proftmdere,  in  ignem  currere  non  recnso j  faibeiis  facio.  «  Seneca  in  Hipp.  act.  S.  '  Hq}as  cio 

vivns,  mortiius  nv^  ero.    Propcrt.  lib.  2.  Vtvam  si  vlvat ;  si  cadat  iUa,  cadam.  Id.  ■  Dial.  AmoroB. 

Mihi  t  DU  codestes,  ultia  sit  vita  hate  perpcCua,  ex  adveiso  amies  ssdere,  et  suave  loquenten  audire,  ftc 
Si  moriatur,  vivere  non  sustinebo,  et  idem  erit  sepulcrum  utrlsque.  *  Budianan.  ■  Epist.  21. 

Sit  hoc  votum  a  Diis,  amsre  Delphldem,  ab  eA  amari,  alloqui  pulchram  et  loquentem  audire.  *  Hor. 

""  Mart.  >  Lege  Calamitates  Pet.  Abelhardi  Epist.  prima.  r  Arlosto.  *  Chaucer  in  the 

Knights  tale. 
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*  When  captain  Gobrias,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  had  received  his  deaths 
wound,  heu  me  miserum  exclamaty  miserable  man  that  I  am,  (instead  of  other 
devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I  dye  before  I  see  Rhodanthe  my  sweet  heart  ? 
Sic  amor  mortem  (saith  mine  author)  aut  quicquid  humanitus  accitUt,  asper- 
natur,  so  love  triumphs,  contemns,  insults,  over  death  itself.  Thirteen 
proper  yong  men  lost  their  lives  for  Uiat  fair  Hippodamias  sake,  the  daughter 
of  Onomaus,  king  of  £lis ;  when  that  hard  condition  was  proposed  of  death 
or  victory,  they  made  no  account  of  it;  but  courageously  for  love  died,  till 
Pelops  at  last  won  her  by  a  slight.  ^  As  many  gallants  desperately  adven- 
tured their  dearest  blood,  for  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of 
mcurriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcome,  till  Hippomenes,  by  a  few  golden 
apples,  happily  obtained  his  suit.  Perseus  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster, 
for  Andromedas-sake ;  and  our  St.  George  freed  the  kings  daughter  of  Sabea 
(the  golden  legend  is  mine  author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a 
terrible  combat.  Our  knights  errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  dayes, 
I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies  favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames, 
Knight  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  or  that  renowned  peere 

•  Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear  |        About  the  trorld  fai  nationt  Ur  and  near, 

Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  aake  I         Did  hl^  attempts  perform  and  undertdce ; 

he  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much, 
but  they  will,  sure  they  will ;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  for  these  enamoratos 
of  our  times,  to  say  and  do  more ;  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood  :  ^  or, 
as  that  Thessalian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem  ad 
hoc  amulandum ;  to  make  his  corrival  do  as  much.  Tis  frequent  with  them, 
to  challenge  the  field,  for  their  lady  and  mistress  sake,  to  run  a  tilt; 

•  That  either  bears  (so  ftuionsly  they  meet) 
The  other  down  under  the  horses  feet, 

and  then  up,  and  to  it  again: 

And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  poor,  i  But  rireld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder. 

That  neither  plate  nor  maile  sustained  the  stour,       |  And  fire  did  flash,  like  lightning  afto*  thunder ; 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long^^tZ/  their  head  piece j  bucklers^  he  all 
broherij  and  swords  hacht  like  so  many  saws ;  for  tiiey  must  not  see  her 
abused  in  any  sort ;  'tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her ;  a  dishonour,  without 
all  good  respect,  to  name  her.  'Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink 
'  healths  upon  their  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottome  (no 
matter  of  what  mixture)  off  it  comes.  If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot 
to  Jerusalem;  to  the  great  Chams  court;  **to  the  East  Indies,  to  fetch  her 
a  bird  in  her  hat :  and,  with  Drake  and  Candish,  sail  round  about  the  world 
for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  ventis ;  serve  twice  seaven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for 
Rachel ;  do  as  much  as  ^  Gesmunda,  the  daughter  of  Tancredns  prince  of 
Salerna,  did  for  Guisardus  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he  died;  or,  as 
Artemesia  drank  her  husbands  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him  in 
herself;  and  endure  more  torments  then  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his  colitur 
Venus  magis  quam  thure^  et  victimisy  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as 
J  Aristeenetus  holds)  Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally,  they  undertake  any 
pain,  any  labour,  any  toyl,  for  their  mistress  sake ;  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not 
to  her  alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers;  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for 
her  sake ;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every  thing  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relique. 
If  any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his 
company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remembring,  still  talking  of  her : 

^  Nam  si  abest  quod  ames,  pnesto  rimulacra  tamcn  sunt 
Illius,  et  nomen  dulce  obrersatur  ad  antes. 

■  Theodoras  prodromus  Amoram,  lib.  6.  interpret.  Gaulmlno.  ^  Ovid.  10.  Met.  Ryglnus  c.  185. 

«  Ariost.  lib.  1.  cant.  i.  staff.  5.         '  Pint.  dial.  amor.  •  Faery  Queen,  cant.  1.  Ub.  4.  ft  cant.  3.  lib.  4. 

'  Dum  casds  pertuss,  ensls  instar  seme  exdsus,  scutum,  ftc.  Baruiius  Celestlna.  it  Lesbla  sex  cfsthis, 
scptem  Justlna  bibatnr.  ^  As  Xanthus  for  the  love  of  Eurippe;  Omnem  Europam  peragravit.  r^heniiis 
Erot.  cap.  8.       '  Beroaldus  e  Bocacio.       J  Epist.  17. 1.2.       ^  Lucretius. 
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The  very  carrier,  that  comes  from  him  to  her,  is  a  most  welcome  guest : 
and  if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over :  and  as  '  Lucretia 
did  by  Eurialus,  kiss  the  letter  a  thousand  times  together,  and  then  read  it  : 
And  ""Chelidonia  by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses  put  the  letter  in 
her  bosome ; 

And  klM  again,  and  often  look  thereon. 
And  atay  the  mesaenger,  that  would  be  gone  : 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again ;  as  how  he  looked, 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  said  ?  In  a  word, 

■  Vult  plaoere  aeae  amicn,  volt  mihi,  imlt  pedla-    He  atrlvea  to  please  his  mlatreM,  and  her  maid, 
aeqan,  Her  aarantB,  and  her  dog,  and  *•  well  apald. 

Vult  famulis,  Tult  etlam  ancUUs,  et  catulo  meo. 

If  he  get  any  remnant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her  fan,  a  shooe-tye, 
a  lace,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

•  Flgnusque  ^reptum  laoertfa, 
Aut  difl^to  male  perttnad, 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart.  Her 
picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and,  for  two  houres  together  will  not  look  off 
It :  As  Laodamia  did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war ;  p  Sit  at  home 
with  his  picture  before  her :  a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  pretious 
then  any  saints  reUque ;  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (O  blessed  relique)  and 
every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  presence,  his  eye  is  never  off  her ;  and  drink 
he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that  very  place,  &c.  If  absent 
he  will  walk  in  the  walk ;  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit ;  in 

that  bowr,  in  that  very  seat ; et  foribus  miser  oscula  figit  many  years 

after  sometimes ;  though  she  be  far  distant,  and  dwell  many  miles  off,  he 
loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to  have  his  chamber- window  look  that  way  : 
to  walk  by  that  rivers  side  (which  though  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  where 
she  dwels ;  he  loves  the  wind  blowes  to  that  coast. 

«  O  onotleB  dixi  Zephyrfa  properantitnu  Ulnc,         I         O  happy  western  winds  that  blow  that  way. 
Felloes  pulchram  finirl  Amarylllda  venti.  |         For  you  shall  see  my  lores  fUr  fkce  to  day  i 

he  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  winde ; 

'  Vos  anrse  Alplnie,  pladdis  de  montibns  anrse, 
H»c  UU  portate. ^ 

'  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still 
with  her ;  ^  to  talk  of  her,  admuring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning, 
wishing  himself  any  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her.  O 
that  he  might  but  enjoye  her  presence !  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress ; 
"  O  happy  ground  on  which  she  treads,  and  happy  were  I  if  she  would  tread 
upon  me,  I  think  her  countenance  would  make  the  rivers  stand ;  and  when 
she  comes  abroad,  birds  will  sing,  and  come  about  her. 

Ridebunt  valles,  rldebunt  obrla  Tempe,  I     The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  Tallies  bum. 

In  florem  Tixidis  protinus  ibit  humus.  |     And  all  the  grass  will  Into  flowres  turn. 

Omnis  ambroslam  spiraUt  aonu 

*  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer  then  any  Jlowre,  for  that  lasts 
but  for  a  day ;  the  river  is  pleasing, but  it  vanisheth  on  a  sudden,  but  thyjhwre 
doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  then  the  sea.  If  I  looke  upon  the  heaven, 
me  thinks  I  see  the  sun  fain  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in  his 
place,  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  me  thinks  I  see  two  more 
glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thy  self  A  little  after  he  thus  courts  his  mistress ; 
^  If  thou  goes  t  forth  of  the  city,  the  protecting  Gods  that  keep  the  town,  will 

>iEneaa  Silvlus.    Lucretia  qunm  aocepit  Euriali  litteras  hllaris  statim  milUesque  papirum  basiavlt. 
■  Medils  inseruf t  papilUs  llttenun  ^us,  nulle  prius  pangms  suavia.  Arist.  2.  eptot.  18.  »  Plantiis 

Aslnar.  *  Hor.  p  lUa  doml  sedens,  imaginem  ejus  fizis  oculis  assidue  conspicata.  «  Buchanan 

Sylva.  '  Fracastorius  Nangerlo.  •  Happy  servants  that  serve  her,  happy  men  that  are  in  her 

company.  *  Non  ipsos  solum  sed  ipsorum  memorlam  amant.    Lucian.  ■  Epist.  O  ter  feliz  solum ! 

beatus  ego,  si  me  calcaveris  %  yultus  tuus  amnes  sistere  potest,  ftc.  '*  Idem  eplst.    In  prato  com  sit 

Sores  superat;  illi  pnlchrl,  sed  unius  tantum  diel ;  fluvlus  gratus,  sed  evanMdt ;  at  tuus  fluvlus  marl 
nwjor.    Si  calum  aspido,  solem  ezistlmo  ceddisse,  et  in  terrA  ambulare,  &c.  *  Si  dvltate 

egrederls,  sequentur  te  DU  custodes,  spectaculo  commoti;  si  navlges,  sequentur;  quis  fluvius  salum  tuam 
non  rigaret? 
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run  after  to  gaze  upon  thee :  If  thou  saile  upon  the  seas,  as  so  many  small 
boats,  they  will  follow  thee  :  what  river  would  not  run  into  the  sea  ?  An- 
other,  he  sighs  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  cor  scissum,  an  heart  bruised  to 
powder,  dissolved  and  melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistress 
bosome,  belike ;  he  is  in  an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched  with  loves 
heat ;  He  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on ;  a  posie  for  her  to  smell  to ; 
and  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be  hanged,  if  he  might  be  strangled  in  her  garters : 
he  would  willingly  die  to  morrow,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her  own 
hands.     'Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring :  Catullus  a  sparrow  ; 

O  li  tecum  ludere  ilcut  ipsa  potaem 
E  t  tristei  animi  levare  curas. 

Anacreon  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  any  thing : 


y  Sed  tpeculum  ego  Ipse  flam 
Ut  me  tatim  usque  cemas } 
Et  Testis  ipse  flam, 
Ut  me  tuum  usque  gestes. 
Mutaii  et  opto  in  undam, 
Lavem  tnos  ut  artus } 
Nardus,  Puella,  fiam, 
Ut  ego  teipsum  inungam  j 
Sim  lascla  in  papilUs, 
Tuo  et  monlle  collo. 
Flamque  calccus,  me 
Saltem  ut  pede  usque  calces. 


*  But  I  a  looking-glass  would  be, 
still  to  be  lookt  upon  by  thee ; 
Or  I,  my  lore,  would  be  thy  gown. 
By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down ; 
Or,  a  purs  well  flill  to  the  brims. 
That  I  might  wash  thy  purer  limbs : 
Or,  I'de  be  pretious  balm  to  'noint. 
With  choicest  care  each  choicest  Joint  j 
Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fkin 
About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain. 
Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap. 
To  be  the  lawn  o*er  thy  fidr  pap. 
Orwould  I  were  thy  shooe,  to  be 
Dally  trod  upon  by  thee. 


O  thrice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoye  her :  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museeus : 
and  *Salmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 

^  Felices  mammn,  &c.  feliz  nutrix. 

Sed  longe  cunctis,  Ixmgeque  beatior  llle, 
Quem  fructu  sponsi  et  sodi  dlgnabere  lecti. 

The  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comoedv,  ^Na  illce  fortunata 
sunt  qu€B  cum  illo  cuhant ;  happy  are  his  bed-fellows;  and  as  she  said 
of  Cyrus,  ^Beata  qua  illi  uxor  futura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that 
shall  be  his  wife ;  nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoye  him  but  a  night ; 
*  Una  nox  Jovis  sceptro  aquiparanda :  Such  a  nights  lodging  is  worth  Jupiters 
scepter. 

'  Quails  noz  erlt  ilia,  Dli,  Devque, 
*  Quam  mollis  thorns  I 

O  what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a  bed !  She  will  ad- 
venture all  her  estate  for  such  a  night ;  for  a  nectarean,  a  balsome  kiss  alone. 

Qui  te  Ti&tbeatus  est 
Beatior  qui  te  audlet. 
Qui  te  potitnr  est  Deus. 

The  Sultan  of  Sanas  wife,  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Vertomannus,  that 
comely  traveller,  lamented  to  her  self  in  this  manner ;  ^  0  Ood,  thou  hast 
made  this  man  whiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my 
children  blach ;  I  would  to  God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a 
son;  she  fell  a  weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  {as  Potiphars 
wife  did  by  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in  with  her;  she  sent  away 
Gazella,  Tegeia,  Oalzerana,   her  waiting  maids;  loaded  him  with  fair 

promises  and  gifts,  and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetorick  she  could ; ex- 

tremum  hoc  misera  da  munus  amanti.  But  when  he  gave  not  consent,  she 
would  have  gone  with  him,  and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  servant,  or  his 
lackey;  Certa  sequi  charum  corpus  ut  umbra  solet,  so  that  she  might  enjoye 
him ;  threatning  moreover,  to  kill  her  self,  &c.  Men  will  do  as  much  and 
more  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ;  kings  will  leave  their 
crowns,  as  king  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow. 

>  El.  3(.  2.       1  Carm.  80.       >  Englished  by  M.  B.  Hollidsy  in  his  Technog.  Act.  I.  seen.  7.        •  Ovid. 
Met.  lib.  4.        ^  Zenophon  CyiopaMl.  lib.  5.         •  Plautus  de  milite.  '  Lndsn.  •  E.  Or«co  Buf. 

'  Petronius.  cLod.  Vertomannus  navig.  lib  2.  c.  ft.  O  Dens,  hunc  creAstI  Sole  candldiorem }  e  diverso, 
me  et  conjugem  meum  et  natos  meos  omnes  nigricantes.  Utlnam  hip,  ftc.  Ivit  Oazella,Tegeta,  Galterana, 
et  promlssts  oncravit,  et  donis,  Kcci 
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I"  But  Ungs  In  tbii  yet  prirllcdg'd  may  be» 
ril  be  a  monke,  so  I  may  lire  wtth  thee. 

The  very  Gods  will  endure  any  shame  (atque  aliquis  de  Diis  rum  irisHbus^ 
inquit,  S;'C,)  be  a  spectacle,  as  Mars  and  Venus,  were  to  all  the  rest;  so  did 
Lucians  Mercury  wish,  and  perad venture  so  dost  thou.     They  will  adventure 

their  lives  with  alacrity.——  */wo  qud  rum  metuam  mori nay,  more 

pro  qud  rum  metuam  bis  mori,  I  will  dye  twice,  nay  twenty  times,  for  her.  If 
she  dye,  there's  no  remedy ;  they  must  die  with  her,  they  cannot  help  it.  A 
lover  in  Calcagninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darlings  tomb; 


Quincia  oblit,  led  non  Qalnda  Mda  obllt ; 
Quincia  oblit,  led  com  Qnindi  et  l|we  obii : 
lUsui  obit,  obit  gratia,  Inaiu  obit, 
Nee  mea  nunc  anlma  in  pectore,  at  in  tmniilo  est. 


Qninda  my  dear  li  dead,  but  not  alone. 
For  I  am  dead,  and  with  her  I  am  gone : 
Sweet  amilea,  mirth,  graces,  all  with  her  do  rest. 
And  my  soule  too  j  for  'tis  not  in  my  brest. 


How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion  might  say  the  same !  But 
these  are  toyes  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their  very  souls  for  their  mistress 
sake. 

Atqne  aUonJa  inter  juTenes  mlratas  eat,  «t  veibiim  dixit : 
Non  ego  in  oodo  cnperem  Deus  eaae, 
Nostram  uacorem  Mbena  doml  Hero. 

One  said,  to  heaven  would  I  not  I  If  that,  at  mine  own  honse,  I  had 

desire  at  all  to  go,  |  each  a  ilne  wife  as  Hero. 

Venus  forsook   heaven   for  Adonis   sake, J  CcbIo  pr<Bfertur  Adonis, 

Old  Janivere,  in  Chaucer,  thought,  when  he  had  his  &ir  May,  he  should 
never  go  to  heaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  here  on  earth ;  had  I  such  a 
mistress,  he  protests, 

k  Ccdom  Diis  Mo  non  sunm  inviderem,  I         I  would  not  envy  thrir  praapertty : 

Sed  aortem  mihi  Dil  meam  iuTklerent.  |        Tlie  gods  should  envy  my  felicity. 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweet-heart ;  he  will  adventure  and 
leave  all  this,  and  more  then  this,  to  see  her  alone. 


>  Omnia  qiuB  patlor  mala  si  pensare  velit  fors, 

Un4  aiiqni  nobis  prospcrltate,  DU* 
Hoc  precor,  ut  faciant,  faciant  me  cemere  coram. 
Cor  ralhi  captivum  que  tenet  hocce,  Deam. 


If  all  my  miachleft  were  recompenoed. 


DIM 

And  God  would  give  me  what  I  requeated, 
I  would  mv  mistress  presence  only  seek. 
Which  doth  mine  hewt  in  pris<»  captive  keep. 

But  who  can  reckon  up  the  dotage,  madness,  servitude,  and  blindness,  the 
foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their  torments,  wishes,  idle  at- 
tempts? 

Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absurd,  troublesome  symptomes, 
inconveniences,  phantastical  fits  and  passions,  which  are  usually  incident  to 
such  persons,  there  be  some  good  and  graceful  qualities  in  lovers,  which 
this  affection  causeth.  As  it  makes  wise  men  fools,  so  many  times  it  makes 
fools  become  wise:  ^it  makes  base  fellows  become  generous,  cowards 
couragious,  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plutarch ;  covetous,  liberal  and  mag- 
nificent ;  clownSy  civil ;  cruel,  gentle ;  wicked  prophane  persons,  to  become 
religious:  slovens,  neat ;  churls,  merciful;  and  dumb  dogs,  eloquent :  your 
lazie  drones,  quick  and  nimble ;  feras  mentes  domat  Cupido ;  that  fierce, 
cruel  and  rude  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  sighed,  and  shed  many  a  salt  tear  for 
Galateas  sake.  No  passion  causeth  greater  alterations,  or  more  vehement 
of  joye  or  discontent.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  lib.  5.  qutest,  1.  '^saith,  that  the 
soule  of  a  man  in  love  is  full  of  perfumes  and  sweet  odours,  and  all  manner 
of  pleasing  tones  and  tunes ;  insomuch  that  it  is  hard  to  say  (as  he  adds) 
whether  love  do  mortal  men  more  harm  then  good.  It  adds  spirits,  and 
makes  them  otherwise  soft  and  silly,  generous  and  couragious,  **audacem 
faciebat  amor.  Ariadnes  love  made  Theseus  so  adventrous,  and  Medeas 
beauty  Jason  so  victorious;  expectorat  amor  timorem.  p  Plato  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous.     A  yong  man  will  be  much 

k  Mi.  Drayton.       >  Hor.  Ode  9.  lib.  8.     J  Ov.  Met.  10.      ^  Buchanan  Hendecasyl.      i  Fetrach.      *  Car- 


dan lib.  2.  de  sap.    Ex  viUbus  generoaos  effloere  solet,  ez  tImidJs  audaces,  ez  avarls  splendldoa,  ex  agrestibus 
dellT 

iloqiientes.  "Anlma  homlnis  amore  cant 

resonat,  &c.  •  Ovid.  v  In  convivio.  Amor  Veneris  Martem  detinet,  et  fortem  (kdt;  adoleacentem 


dvUea,  ez  crudelibus  mansuetos,  ex  impUs  reUgiosos,  ez  sordidis  nltldos  atque  cultos,  ex  dnrls  mlserl- 

,  Burnt" 


cordes,  ez  mutls  eloqiientes.  "Anima  hominis  amore  capti  tota  referta  sumtlbus  et  odoribns:  PMwes 

resonat,  &c.  *  Ovid.  v  In  convivio.  Amor  Veneris  Martem  detinet,  et  forten 

mazime  embescere  cemimus,  quum  amatrix  eum  turpe  qntd  committentem  offendit. 


Adown»  M  If  their  spring!  of  life  were  ipent ; 
That  all  the  gnmnd  with  purple  Mood  waa  aprent. 
And  all  their  armour  staln'd  with  bloody  gore, 
Yet  scarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent. 
So  mortal  waa  their  maUoe*  and  so  sore, 
Tliat  both  reaolr'd  (then  yield)  to  dye  before. 
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abashed  to  commit  any  foul  offence^  that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight 
of  his  mistress.  As  ^he  that  desired  of  his  enemy ,  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with 
his  face  upward,  ne  amasius  videret  eum  a  tergo  vulneratumy  least  his  sweet- 
heart should  say  he  was  a  coward.  And  if  it  were  'possible  to  have  a  city  or 
an  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extra- 
ordinary valiant  and  wise  in  their  government;  modesty  would  detain  them 
from  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  honest, 
and  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a  great  company  of  others.  There  is  no 
man  so  pusillanimous,  so  very  a  dastard,  whom  love  would  not  incense,  make 
of  a  divine  temper,  and  an  heroicall  spirit.  As  he  said  in  like  case, '  Tola  ruat 
cceli  moles,  non  terreor,  ^c.  Nothing  can  terrifie,  nothing  can  dismay  them  : 
But,  as  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel,  uiose  two  brave  faery  knights,  fought  for 
the  love  of  fair  Florimel  in  presence — 

t  And  drawing  both  their  swords  with  rage  anew. 
Like  two  mad  mastivea  each  other  slew, 
And  shields  did  share,  and  malles  did  rash,  and 

helms  did  hew : 
So  Airionaly  each  other  did  aaaall, 
Aa  if  their  souls,  at  once,  they  would  hare  rent 
Out  of  their  brests,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 

Every  base  swain,  in  love,  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistress  sake. 
He  will  fight  and  fetch,  ^  Argivum  clypeum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to 
do  her  service ;  adyenture  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus 
the  Spaniard,  then  ^govemour  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola,  if 
the  enemy  brought  50000  divels  against  him  he  would  keep  it.  The  nine 
worthies,  Ohver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him  ;  he  is 
all  mettle,  armor  of  proof,  more  then  a  man ;  and  in  this  case,  improved  beyond 
himself.  For  as  ^  Agatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate  and 
valiant.  ^  /  doubt  not  therefore,  but  if  a  man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers 
(as  Castilio  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by  chance 
he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it.  '  For  so  perhaps 
they  might  fiffht,  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare,  in  the  heavens,  course  one 
another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  King  of 
Spain  would  never  have  conquered  Granado,  had  not  Queen  Isabell  and  her 
laudies  been  present  at  the  siege :  ^  It  cannot  be  expressed,  what  courage  the 
Spanish  knights  took,  when  the  ladies  were  present ;  a  few  Spaniards  over- 
came a  multitude  of  Moors.  They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as 
Sir  Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  thirds  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies  favours, 
fought  like  a  dragon.  For  soli  amantes,  as  '  Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  mori 
appetunt ;  only  lovers  will  dye  for  their  fViends,  and  in  their  mistress  quarrel. 
And  for  that  cause,  he  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators 
and  encouragers  of  noble  actions :  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  *  Squire  of 
Dames  himself.  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Ceesar,  or  Alexander  shall  not 
be  more  resolute  or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  dotn  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtilty,  wit  and  many 
pretty  devises ;  ^Namgue  dolos  inspvrat  amor,  Jraudesque  ministrat :  ^  Jupiter 
in  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  tum'd  him- 
self into  a  swan,  and  got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle ; 
which  she  doing,  for  shelter  he  fled  to  Ledas  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collo- 
cavit :  Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  feU  fiist  asleep ;  sed  dormientem  Jupiter 
compressit,  by  which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will.  Infinite  such  tricks  can 
love  devise ;  such  fine  feats  in  abundance,  with  wisdome  and  wariness; 

«  Plutarch.  Amator.  dial.  '  81  quo  pacto  fieri  chrltaa  aut  exerdtns  posset  partim  ex  his  qui  amant,  partim 
ez  his,  &c.  ■  Angerlanns.  *  Vuirj  Q».  lib.  4.  cant.  2.  "  Zened.  proverb,  cont.  6.  «  Flat.  Conviy. 
«  Lib.  8.  de  Aullco.  Non  dublto  qnin  is  qui  talem  ezerdtum  haberet,  totina  oitis  statim  victor  easet,  nisi 
forte  cum  aliquo  exerdtu  confllgendum  easet  In  quo  omnes  amatores  easent.  *  Hyglnus  de  Cane  et  Le- 

{>orc  coeleBti,et  Dedmator.  y  Viz  did  potest  quantam  indeaudadam  assumerent  HI^nuiI,  lode  pauce 

nflnltas  Maurorum  coplaa  super&runt.       ■  Lib.  6.  de  leglbus.       ■  Spencers  Faery  Queen,  3.  book,  cant.  8. 
k  Hyglnus.  1. 2.       •Aratus  in  phKnom. 
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^  quis  fallere  possit  amantem?  all  manner  of  civility,  decency,  complement 
and  good  behaviour,  plus  salts  et  leparis,  polite  graces,  and  merry  conceits. 
Bocace  hath  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpose,  which  he  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  Latine,  Bebelius  into  verse,  of 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  This  Cymon  was  a  fool,  a  proper  man  of  person,  and 
the  govemour  of  Cyprus  son,  but  a  very  ass ;  insomucn  that  his  rather  being 
ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a  farm-house  he  had  in  the  country,  to  be  brought 
up ;  where  by  chance,  as  his  manner  was,  walking  alone,  he  espied  a  gallant 
yong  gentlewoman  named  Iphigenia,  a  burgomasters  daughter  of  Cyprus,  with 
her  maid,  by  a  brook  side,  in  a  little  thicket,  fast  asleep  in  her  smocke,  where 
she  had  newly  bathed  her  self:  When  *  Cymon  saw  herj  he  stood  leaning  on 
his  staffe,  gaping  on  her  immovable^  and  in  a  maze:  at  last  he  fell  so  far  in 
love  with  the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  rouase  himself  up ;  to  bethink 
what  he  was ;  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  and  for  her  sake  began  to  be 
civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to  play  on  instruments,  and  &;ot  all  those 
gentleman-like  qualities  and  complements,  in  a  short  space,  whi(£  his  firiends 
were  most  glad  of.  In  brief,  he  became  from  an  idiot  and  a  clown,  to  be  one 
of  the  most  compleat  gentlemen  in  Cyprus ;  did  many  valorous  exploits,  and 
all  for  the  love  of  Mistress  Iphigenia.  In  a  word,  I  may  say  thus  much  of 
them  all,  let  them  be  never  so  clownish,  rude  and  horrid,  Gobrians  and  sluts, 
if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  will  be  most  neat  and  spruce ;  for,  '  Omnibus 
rebuSf  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit  amor  ;  they  will  follow  the  feshion,  begin 
to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  themselves;  venustatum  enim, 
mater  Venus;  a  ship  is  not  so  long  a  rigging,  as  a  yong  gentlewoman  a 
trimming  up  her  self,  against  her  sweet-heart  comes.  A  painters  shop,  a 
flowry  meadow,  no  so  gratious  an  aspect  in  Natures  storehouse  as  a  yong 
maid,  nubilis  puella^  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride^  that  looks  for  an  husband ; 
or  a  yong  man  that  is  her  suiter ;  composed  looks,  composed  gaite,  cloaths, 
gestures,  actions,  all  composed ;  all  the  graces,  elegancies,  in  the  world,  are  in 
her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribbins,  chains,  jeweb,  lawns,  linnens,  laces, 
spangles,  must  come  on,  ^prater  quam  res  patitur  student  elegantuB^  they 
are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious  on  a  sudden  :  Tis  all  their 
study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  cloaths  neat,  to  be  polite  and  terse, 
and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  yong  man  see  his  sweet-heait 
coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  puis  up  his  cloak,  now  fiedn  about  his 
shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  baud,  cufis,  sticks  his  hair^  twires  ~ 
beard,  &c.     When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  his  mistress, 

k  Chlmmydemque  ut  pendcttt  apte  i  He  pnto  hia  dotk  in  order,  that  the  laoe 

*  a  he 


Collocety  ut  llmbufl  totnmque  appareet  aamm.        |  And  hem,  and  gold-woric  all  might  have  his  grace. 

Ssdmacis  would  not  be  seen  of  Hermaphroditus,  till  she  had  spruced  up  her 
self  first. 


*  Nee  tamen  ante  adlit,  etal  properabat  adlre, 
Qnam  ae  compoaoit,  qoam  drcnmapexlt  amlctua, 
Et  flnzit  ynltnm,  et  meniit  formoaa  yideri. 


Nor  did  ahe  oome»  although  *twaa  her  dealrek 
ipoa'd  her  self  and  trtm'd  lier  tiret 
foolc 


Till  ahe  oompoa'd  her  aei 

And  aet  her  looka  to  make  him  to  admire. 


Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her  son  iiEneas  was  to  appear 
before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

Ob  homeroaque  Deo  rfmilia  (namque  ipaa  decorara 
Cnsailem  nato  genitrlx,  Imnenque  Jorentn 
Pnrpnremn  et  uetoa  ocnlls  aflvat  honoies) 

like  a  god;  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  her  self,  to  set  him  out  with  all 
natural  and  artificial  impostures.  As  mother  Mammea  did  her  son  Helio- 
gabalus,  new  chosen  Emperour,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  of  the  people  first. 
When  the  hirsute  Cyclopical  Polyphemus  courted  Galatea ; 

k  Jamqne  tlbi  formie,  Jamque  eat  tiU  cara  placendi. 
Jam  rigldoa  pectia  raatrla  Polypheme  capilloa. 
Jam  Ubet  hlraatam  tlbi  fUce  reddere  barbam» 
Et  apectare  feroa  in  aqn&  et  componere  Tultua. 


And  then  he  did  begin  to  prank  himaelf. 

To  pleate  and  comlM  hia  head,  and  beard  to  ahave. 

Ana  look  his  fitkoe  1th'  water  aa  a  glaaa. 

And  to  compoae  himaelf  fbr  to  be  braTe. 


*  Virg.  *  Hanc  ubi  coDtpfcatua  eat  Cymon,  bacalo  Innlxna,  Immobllla  atotlt,  et  mirabundna.  Sec. 

t  nautua  Caaina  act.  2.  ac.  4.  i  Plautua.  ^  Ovid.  Met.  2.  '  Ovid.  Met.  4.  J  Virg.  1 .  JBn« 

k  Orid.  Met.  l.H. 
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He  was,  upon  a  gudden  now,  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground  hatchet.  He 
now  began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  feature,  and  good  parts ;  now  to 
be  a  gallant. 


Jam  OaUtea  vcol,  nee  muncra  dcsplce  nostra. 
Certe  ego  me  novl,  UquldAque  in  imagine  vldi 
Nnper  aquc,  placoitque  mihi  mea  forma  Tldentl. 


Come  now,  my  Galatea,  Morn  me  not, 
Nor  my  poor  presents;  for,  but  yesterday, 
I  saw  myself  ith'  water,  and  me  thought 
Fall  fair  I  was,  then  soom  me  not  1  say. 

>  Non  sum  adeo  informis,  nuper  me  in  Uttore  yidi. 
Cum  pladdum  Tentis  staret  mare  .^— ^— ^ 


Tis  the  common  humor  of  all  suiters  to  trick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal 
in  apparel,  pure  lotus,  neat,  comb'd  and  curl'd,  with  powdred  hairs,  comptus 
et  calamistratus:  with  a  long  love-lock,  a  flowre  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves, 
rings,  scarfs,  feathers,  points,  &c.  as  if  he  were  a  princes  Ganymede,  with 
every  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies ;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  egs,  and 
as  Heinsius  writ  to  Primierus,  ™  If  once  he  be  besotted  on  a  wenche,  he  must 
lye  awake  a  nights^  renounce  his  book,  sigh,  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep 
for  his  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands,  doublets, 
breeches,  are  in  fashion ;  how  to  cut  his  beard  and  wear  his  lock,  to  turn 
up  his  mushatos,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant,  or  if  he  wear  it 
abroad,  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west :  he  may  be  scoffed  at 
otherwise,  as  Juhan  that  apostate  emperour  was,  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute, 
goatish  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apolo- 
getical  oration  he  made  at  Antioch,  to  excuse  himself,  ne  doth  ironically  con- 
fess, it  hindred  his  kissing ;  nam,  non  licuit,  indepura  puris,  eoque  suavioribus 
labra  labris  adjungere ;  but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the 
sequel,  de  accipiendis  dandisve  osculis  non  laboro ;  yet  (to  follow  mine  author) 
it  may  much  concern  a  yong  lover ;  he  must  be  more  respectful  in  this  behalf, 
he  must  be  in  league  with  an  excellent  taylor,  barber, 

■  Tonsorem  pnenim,  sed  arte  talem, 
Quails  nee  Tbalamis  fait  Nexonis ; 

have  neat  shooe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and 
drink  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print. 

Amongst  other  good  qualities,  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed  with,  he 
must  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other ;  as  with- 
out all  doubt  he  will,  if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For 
as  '^Erasmus  hath  it,  musicam  docet  amor  et  poesin,  love  will  make  them 
musicians,  and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love-sonnets,  and  sing 
them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  qualities  may  be  had.  p  Jupiter 
perceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages, 
polite  speech,  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus  daughter,  as  some  write)  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeret,  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  please  his 
mistress.  Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance;  and  without  question, 
so  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this 
kinde,  if  love  did  not  incite  them.  ^  Who,  saith  Castilio,  would  learn  to 
play,  or  give  his  minde  to  musick,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rimes, 
love-songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  womens  sake  ?  because,  they  hope  by  that 
means,  to  purchase  their  good  wills,  and  win  tlieir  favour  ?  We  see  this 
daily  verifi^  in  our  yong  women  and  wives ;  they  that  being  maids,  took  so 
much  pains  to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their 
parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now  being  married,  will  scarse  touch 
an  instrument;  they  care  not  tor  it.     Constantine  agricult.  lib.  11.  cap.  18. 

*  Virgil.  Eel.  3.       ■•  £pist.  An  nzor  liierato  sit  ducenda.    Noctes  Insomnes  tradooendn.  Uteris  renun- 
ciandum,  s»pe  gemendum,  nonnumqnam  et  illachrrmandom  sorti  et  oonditioni  ton.  Vldendum  qua  testes, 

anls  cnltus  te  deceat,  quia  in  usu  sit,  utrum  latns  bariMS,  &c.  Cum  curA  loquendum,  Incedendnm,  Uben- 
um,  et  cam  curA  insaniendum.  •  Mart.  Epig.  5.  •  Chil.  4.  cent.  5.  pro.  16.  p  Martianus  Capella 
lib.  1.  de  nupt.  philol.  Jam  ilium  sentio  smore  teoeri,  ejnsoue  stodio  plnres  habere  comparatas  in  fkmnlitio 
dlsclplinas,  sc.  «  Lib.  3.  de  aulico.  Quls  choreis  Insuaaret,  nM  roeminarum  caussA  ?  quis  musice  tan- 
tam  naTaret  operam,  nisi  quod  illins  dulcedine  permulcere  speret?  quis  tot  carmlna  componeiet,  nisi  ut  inde 
affectos  saos  In  mullercs  expUcaret  ? 

2  p 
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make?  Cupid  himself  to  be  a  great  dancer,  by  the  same  token,  as  he  was 
capering  amongst  the  gods,  ^hefiung  down  a  howl  of  nectar ^  which  distilling 
upon  the  white  rose^  ever  since  made  it  red :  and  Callistratus,  by  the  help  of 
Deedalus  about  Cupids  statue,  'made  many  vong  wenches  still  a  dancing,  to 
signifie,  belike,  that  Cupid  was  much  afifected  with  it,  as  without  all  doubt  he 
was.  For  at  his  and  Psyches  wedding,  the  gods  being  present  to  grace  the 
feast,  Ganymede  filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as  ^ Apuleius  describes  it) ;  Vulcan 
was  the  cook ;  the  Howres  made  aU  fine  with  roses  and  flowres ;  Apollo  plaid  on 
the  harp ;  the  Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  musica  superingressa  Venus  saltaxnt^ 
but  his  mother  Venus  danced,  to  his  and  their  sweet  content.  Witty  "Lucian, 
in  that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  description  of  Jupiters  stealing 
of  Europa,  and  swimming  from  Phcenicia  to  Crete,  makes  the  sea  calm,  the 
winds  hush;  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in  their  chariot,  to  break  the 
waves  before  them ;  the  Tritons  dancing  roundabout,  with  every  one  a  torch ; 
the  sea-nymphs  half-naked,  keeping  time  on  dolphins  backs,  and  singing 
Hymeneus  ;  Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of  the  waters ;  and  Venus  her 
seu  coming  after  in  a  shell,  strawing  roses  and  flowres  on  their  heads.  Praxi- 
tiles,  in  all  his  pictures  of  love,  fains  Cupid  ever  smiling,  and  looking  upon 
dancers ;  and  in  Saint  Markes  Grarden  in  Rome  (whose  work  I  know  not)  one 
of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  is  many  ^  Satyres  dancing  about  a  wenche  asleep. 
So  that  dancing  still  is,  as  it  were,  a  necessary  appendix  to  love  matters. 
Yong  lasses  are  never  better  pleased,  then  when,  as  upon  an  holiday  after 
evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and  dance  about  a  may-pole,  or 
in  a  town-green,  under  a  shady  elm.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  ^France,  as  for 
citizens  wives  and  maids  to  dance  a  round  in  the  streets ;  and  often  too,  for 
want  of  better  instruments,  to  make  good  musick  of  their  own  voices,  and 
dance  after  it.     Yea,  many  times,  this  love  will  make  old  men  and  women, 

that  have  more  toes  than  teeth,  dance, John  come  kiss  me  now,  mask  and 

mum ;  for  Comus  and  Hymen  love  masks,  and  all  such  merriments  above 
measure,  will  allow  men  to  put  on  womens  apparel  in  some  cases,  and  pro- 
miscuously to  dance,  yong  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  generous  and  base,  (k  ail 
sorts.  Paulus  Jovius  taxeth  Augustine  Niphus  the  philosopher,  ^For  that 
being  an  old  man,  and  a  publique  professor,  a  father  of  many  children,  he 
was  so  mad  for  the  love  of  a  yong  maid,  that  which  many  of  his  friends  were 
ashamed  to  see,  an  old  gowty  fellow,  yet  would  dance  afterfidlers.  Many 
laughed  him  to  scorn  foe  it,  but  this  omnipotent  love  would  have  it  so. 

1  HyadntUno  baclUo 
FroperaoB  Amor,  me  adegit 
Viofenter  ad  seqnendum. 

And  'tis  no  newes  this,  no  indecorum;  for  why  ?  a  good  reason  may  be  given 
of  it.  Cupid  and  Death  met  both  in  an  inne,  and  being  merrily  disposed, 
they  did  exchange  some  arrows  from  either  quiver;  ever  since,  yong  men 

dye;  and  oftentimes,  old  men  dote. *Sic  merit  ur  juvenis,  sic  moribundus 

amat.  And  who  can  then  withstand  it  ?  If  once  we  be  in  love,  yong  or  old, 
though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virginal  jacks,  or  stand  parallel 
asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  no  remedy ;  we  must  dance 
Trenchmore  for  a  need,  over  tables,  chairs,  and  stools,  &c.  And  princum 
prancum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  1.  guisst.  5.  doth  in  some  sort 
excuse  it ;  and  telleth  us  moreover,  in  what  sense,  Musicam  docet  amor,  licet 
priusfuerit  rudis,  how  love  makes  them  that  had  no  skill  before,  learn  to  sing 

'  Crateicm  nectaiis  erertlt  saltans  apud  Deos,  qui  In  terram  cadens,  rosam  prlua  albam  rubore  Infedt. 
•PueUaschoreantesdrcajuyenUemCttpldlnis  statuam  fecit,  Phllostrat.  Imag.  Ub.  8.  de  statois.  Exerd- 
ttum  amori  aptisaimum.  *  Ub.  6.  Met.  *  Tom.  4.  *  Kornman.  de  cur.  mort.  part.  5.  cap.  28.  Sat. 
puellB  dormienti  insultantittm,  &c.  *  View  of  Ft.  *  Vita  ejus.  Puells  amore  septuagenarius  aenex 
usque  ad  «n*""''""  correptus,  multls  llberls  suaceptis :  multi,  uon  sine  pudore,  conapexerunt  senem  et 

K"  Uoeophnm  podagricum,  non  sine  risu,  saltantem  ad  tlblse  modos.  J  Anacreon  Carm.  7.         ■  Joadi. 

lliusEpig. 


Lore,  hasty  with  his  purple  staffe,  did  make 
Me  follow,  and  the  dance  to  undertake. 
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and  daQce ;  he  coacludes,  'tis  only  that  power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over 
us.  *  Love  (as  he  holds)  will  make  a  silent  man  speakei  a  modest  man  mosi 
officious :  dull,  quick ;  slow,  nimble  ;  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired, 
an  hard,  base,untractable  churl,  asjiredothiron  in  a  smiths  forge,f tee,  facUe^ 
gentle,  and  easie  to  be  entreated.  Nay  'twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the 
other  extream,  and  give  an  *»  hundred  sesterces  for  a  nights  lodging,  as  they 
did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth ;  or  ^  ducenta  drachmarum  milLia  pro  unicd 
node,  as  Mundus  to  Paulina;  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in  like 
case)  to  obtain  his  suit.  For  which  cause,  many  compare  love  to  wine,  which 
makes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolick  and  sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 
But  above  all  the  other  symptomes  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  over 
passed,  that  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn  (to 
their  ability)  rimers,  ballet-makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith, 
^  They  will  be  witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours  good  parts,  be-- 
decking  them  unth  verses  and  commendatory  songs,  as  toe  do  statues  with 
gold,  that  they  may  be  remembred  and  admired  of  all.  Ancient  men  will 
dote  in  this  kinde,  sometimes,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  the  heat  of  love  will  thaw 
their  frozen  affections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  inable  them,  though 
they  be  60  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  30  beneath.  Jovianus 
Pontanus  makes  an  old  fool  rime,  and  turn  poetaster  to  please  his  mistress : 


•  Ne rlngas,  Mariana;  meoa  ne  dlapice  canoa j         I         S««et  Marian  do  not  mlna  age  diadaSn* 
De  aene  nam  Juvenem,  Dia,  refezre  potea,  sc.     |        For  Uiou  canat  make  an  old  man  jong  again. 


jretty  story  to  this  purpose 
ours  (i^  you  will  believe  it)  an.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony;  on 
Christmass  eve,  a  company  of  yong  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at 
mass  in  the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love  songs  in  the  church-yard, 
he  sent  to  them  to  make  less  noise,  but  they  sung  on  still ;  and  if  you  will, 
you  shall  have  the  very  song  it  self. 


JBqnttahat  homo  per  aylnun  Arondoaam, 
Dncebatque  Mcom  Meawlnden  formoaam. 
Qmd  itamna*  cor  non  Imoa  ? 


A  fcUow  rid  by  the  green  wood  Blde» 
And  fair  Meawlnde  waa  hit  Inide, 

Why  atand  we  so,  and  do  not  go  ? 


This  they  sung ;  he  chaft ;  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to 
S^  Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  that  they  might  all  three  sing  and  dance, 
'till  that  time  twelve  month ;  and  so  >  they  did,  without  meat  and  drink,  weari- 
somness  or  giving  over,  till  at  yeares  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were 
absolved  by  Herebertus,  archbishop  of  Golen.  They  will  in  all  places  be 
doing  thus,  yong  folks  especially ;  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this  or 
that  yong  man,  such  a  fietir  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivious  tales, 
scurril  tunes,  such  objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation, 
and  as  Guastavinius  adds.  Com.  in  4.  sec.  27.  prob.  Arist.  ob  seminis  abun^ 
dantiam  crebra  cogitationes,  veneris  frequens  recordatio  et  pruriens  voluptas, 
8fc.  an  earnest  longing  comes  hence ;  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens  antma, 
amorous  conceits,  tickhng  thoughts,  sweete  and  pleasant  hopes ;  hence  it  is, 
they  can  think,  discourse  willingly,  or  speak,  almost  of  no  other  subject.  Tis 
their  only  desire,  if  it  may  be  done  by  art,  to  see  their  husbands  picture  in  a 
glass ;  they'l  give  any  thing  to  know  when  they  shall  be  married ;  how  many 
husbands  they  shall  have,  by  Cromnyomantia,  a  kind  of  divination,  with 
^  onions  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmass  eve ;  or  by  fasting  on  St.  Annes  eve 

*  De  tadtumo  loquacem  flu;lt,  et  de  verecundo  offidosum  reddlt,  de  negligente  Indtutrium,  de  socoide 
tmplgrom.  ^  Joeephoa  antiq.  Jud.  lib.  18.  ciq>.4.  •Gelllus  1.  1.  cap.  8.    Pretlnm  noctia 

centum  aeatertla.  '  Ipal  enlm  yolnnt  snarum  amasiamm  pnJchritndinis  praecones  ac  teatea  eeae,  eaa 

laodlbus,  et  cantUenlt  et  venibna  exornare,  nt  anro  statuaa,  ut  memorentur,  et  ab  omnlbua  admlrentur. 
•  Tom.  2.  Ant.  Dialogo.  '  Florae  hist.  fol.  298.       c  Per  totam  annum  cantlnmt,  pluria  super  illoa  noo 

ceddit ;  non  frigns,  non  calor,  non  sltis,  nee  laasitndo  illoa  affedt,  &c.  ^  His  eonim  nomlna  inacri. 

bnntur  de  quibw  quvrant. 
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or  night,  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first  husband ;  or  by  Amphitomantiay 
by  beans  in  a  cake,  &c.  to  burn  the  same.  This  love  is  the  cause  of  all  good 
conceits,  *  neatness,  exornations,  playo^  elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  ex- 
pressions, sweet  motions  and  gestures,  joyes,  comforts,  exultancies,  and  all 
the  sweetness  of  our  life ;  J  qualisjam  vita  for et,  aut  quidjucundi  sine  aured 
Venere  ?  ^  Emoriar  cum  istd  nan  amplius  mihi  cura  fuerit,  let  me  live  no 
longer  then  I  may  love,  saith  a  mad  merry  fellow  in  Mimnermus.  This  love 
is  that  salt,  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and  dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant 
rellish  to  our  other  unsavory  proceedings ;  ^  Absit  amoTy  surgunt  tenehra^ 
torpedoy  vetemumy  pestis,  8^c.  All  our  feasts  almost,  masques,  mummings, 
banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes,  poems,  love- 
stories,  playes,  comoedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes,  &c.  proceed 
hence.  *"  Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughters  weddmg  at  Argos,  in- 
stituted the  first  playes  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of.  Symbols, 
emblems,  impresses,  devises,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Contiles,  Paradine, 
CamiUus  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it.  Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  ^  Patritius,  ex  amaris 
benejicio,  for  loves  sake.  For  when  the  daughter  of  ^  Deburiades  the  Sycionian 
was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart,  now  going  to  wars,  ut  desiderio  ejus 
minus  tabesceret,  to  comfort  her  self  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with 
cole  upon  a  wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow ;  which  her  father  admiring, 
perfected  afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was 
made.  And  long  after^  p  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  musick,  and 
philosophy  was  preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.  Apollo  was  the 
first  inventer  of  physick,  divination,  oracles ;  Minerva  found  out  weaving*; 
Vulcan  curious  iron- work ;  Mercury  letters ;  but  who  prompted  all  this  into 
their  heads?  Love.  Nunquam  talia  invenissenty  nisi  talia  adamdssent  - 
they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  for  whose  sake  they  were  undertaken 
at  first.  'Tis  true,  Vulcan  made  a  most  admirable  bruch  or  neck -lace,  which 
long  after  Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius  sons,  for  the  singular  worth  of  it, 
consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos ;  but,  Pharyllus  the  tyrant  stole  it  away, 
and  presented  it  to  Aristons  wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doted.  (Parthenius 
tels  the  story  out  of  Phylarchus) ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  this  excellent 
ouche  ?  to  give  Hermione,  Cadmus  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  AU  our  tilts 
and  tumaments,  orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fleece,  &c.     Nobilitas  sub  amore 

jacet owe  their  beginnings  to   love;    and  many  of  our  histories. 

By  this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they  would  express  their  loving  mindes  to  their 
mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.  'Tis  the  sole  subject,  almost,  of  poetry ;  all 
our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs,  and  therefore,  Hesiod  makes  the 
Muses  and  Graces  still  follow  Cupid;  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  and 
the  rest  of  the  poets  were  Loves  priests.  Whatever  those  old  Anacreons,  all 
our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love-writers,  Antony  Di(^nes  the 
most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Bibliotheca,  Longus  So- 
phista,  Eustathius,  Achilles  Tatius,  Aristsnetus,  Heliodorus,  Plato,  Plutarch, 
Lucian,  Parthenius,  Theodorus,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  &c. 
Our  new  Ariostoes,  Boyards,  authors,  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie  Queen,  &c. 
MaruUus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus,  Capellanus,  Sec.  with 
the  rest  of  those  facete  modem  poets,  have  written  in  this  kinde,  are  but  as 
so  many  symptomesof  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary  of 
love,  the  portus  of  love,  legends  of  lovers  lives  and  deaths,  and  of  their  me- 
morable adventures.      Nay  more,  quod  leguntur,   quod  laudantuTy  amort 

<  Hulc  munditlas,  ornatum,  leporem,  deliciai,  ludo*,  elegantlam,  omnem  denlque  vite  BUSTitatem  debe- 
mus.  J  Hyvlnuf  cap.  272.  ^  £.  Gmco.  >  Angeriauua.  ■  Lib.  4.  'lit.  1 1.  de  prin.  inatlt.  *  PUn. 
lib.  35.  cap.  12  •Gerbellus  1.  6.  descript.  Gr.  p  FraoBut  1. 3.  de  SyxnboUs.    Qui  primui  lymbolum 

excogitavit,  volnit  nlmlram,  hac  actione  impUcatum  anlmum  evolvere,  cumque  rel  dominie  rel  alils  intoen- 
tlbus  oatcndere. 
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debent^  as  ^iNevisanus,  the  lawyer,  holds;  there  never  wtts  any  excellent 
poety  that  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in 
love  himself;  had  he  not  taken  a  quil  from  Cupids  wings,  he  could  never 
have  written  so  amorously  as  he  did. 


'  Cynthia  te  vatem  fiedt,  lascive  Properti, 
Ingenfum  Galll  pulchra  Lycoris  habet. 

Fsma  est  orgatl  Nemesis  fonnosa  TttraUl, 
Lesbia  dictavlt,  docte  Catulle,  tibi. 

Non  me  Pellgnus,  nfcc  spemet  Mantua  vatem. 
Si  qua  Carinna  mifaf ,  si  qoAa  Alexia  eiit. 


Wanton  Prapertlus,  and  wittyGallus, 
Snbtile  TibaUns,  and  learned  Catullns, 
It  «nu  Cynthia,  Lesbia,  Lycoris, 
That  made  you  poets  all;  and  if  Alexis 
Or  Corinna  chance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Virgil  and  Ovid  shaU  not  despise  me. 


■  Non  me  cannlnlbas  vincet,  nee  Thraceos  Oipheos, 
Nee  Linus. 

Petrarchs  Laura  made  him  so  famous;  Astrophels  Stella  and  Jovianus 
Pontanus  mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  Roses,  Violets,  Lillies,  Nequitice, 
blanditics,  joci,  decor,  Nardus,  Ver,  Corolla,  Thus,  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus, 
Charts,  Crocum,  Laurus,  Unguentum,  Costum,  LachrymcB,  Myrrha,  Muses, 
j*c.  and  the  rest  of  his  poems.  Why  are  Italians  at  this  day  generally  so 
good  poets  and  painters  ?  because  every  man  of  any  fashion  amongst  them, 
hath  his  mistress.  The  very  rusticks  and  hog-rubbers,  Menalcas  and  Coridon, 
quifoBtant  de  stercore  equino,  those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  tast  of  this 
love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an  instant.  Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems, 
curious  impresses,  gaudy  masques,  tilts,  turnaments,  &c.  they  have  their 
wakes,  whitson-ales,  shepheards  feasts,  meetings  on  holy  days,  country  dances, 
roundelays,  writing  their  names  on  *  trees,  true  lovers  knots,  pretty  gifts. 

With  tokens,  hearts  dirided,  and  half  rings, 
Shepheards,  in  their  loves,  areas  coy  as  Icings. 

Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c.  they  go  by 
couples ; 

Coridons  Phlllis,  Nysa  and  Mopsus, 
With  daynty  Dousibel  and  Sir  Tophus. 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.  they  have  their  ballads,  country 
tunes,  O  the  broom,  the  bonny  bonny  broom,  ditties  and  songs,  Bess  a  Bell, 
she  doth  excel, — they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rime. 


■  Thou  hony-snckle  of  the  hathome  hedge, 
Vouchsafe  In  Cupids  cup  my  heart  to  pteidge  t 
-      l)To    "  -         - 


My  hearts  dear  bloud,  sweet  Cis  Is  thy  carouse, 
Worth  all  the  ale  In  gammer  GubUns  house. 

Written  in  liast,  flurewel  my  cowslip  sweet. 

Pray  let's  a  Sunday  at  the  ale-house  meet. 


I  say  no  more,  affairs  call  me  away ; 
My  fkthera  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 
Be  thou  the  lady  CressetUght  to  me. 
Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 


Your  most  grim  stoicks  and  severe  philosophers  will  melt  away  with  this  pas- 
sion ;  and  if  ^Athenseus  bely  them  not,  Aristippus,  Apollodorus,  Antiphanes, 
&c.  have  made  love  songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress  praises,  ^orators 
write  epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not  ?  'Xerxes  gave  to  The- 
mistocles,  Lampsacus  to  find  him  wine.  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for 
the  rest  of  his  diet.  The  ^  Persian  kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  like  use ;  hcec 
civitas  mulieri  redimiculum  prabeat,  hac  in  collum,  hac  in  crines,  one  whole 
City  served  to  dfess  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a  third  her  hood.  Assuerus 
would  have  'given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  ^ Herod  bid  Herodias  daughter 
ask  what  she  would,  she  should  have  it.  Cahgula  gave  100000  sesterces  to 
his  curtisan,  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins ;  and  yet  when  he  was  soUicited  by 
the  senate,  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Rome,  for  the 
common- wealths  good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  ^Diony- 
sius,  that  Sicilian  tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  counsellors,  and  was  so  besotted 
on  Mirrha,  his  fevourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in 
the  most  weightiest  business  of  the  kingdome,  do  ought,  without  her  especial 

4  Lib.  4.  num.  102.  sylvK  nuptialls.  PoMse  non  Inveniunt  fabulas,  ant  versus  laudatos  Ikciunt,  nisi  qui  ab 
amore  Aierint  excitatl.  '  Martial.  Rp.  73.  lib.  9.  *  VIrg.  Ed.  4.  *  Tenerls  arboiibus  amicarum  no- 
mina  Inscribentes,  ut  simul  crescant.  Hnd.  "  S.  R.  1600.  ^  Ub.  18.  cap.  Dipnosophist,  «  See 

Pntean.  epist.  38.  de  suA  Margareta,  Beroaldus,  &c.  *  Hen.  Steph.  apol.  pro  Herod.  y  Tally  orat.  b. 
Ver.  '  Esth.  6.  •  Mat.  14.  7.  ^  GraTisslrois  regni  negotlls,  ninll  sine  amasiae  sua  consensu  fecit, 
omnesque  actiones  suas  scortillo  communlcavit,  &c.    Nich.  Bellus  dlsc^rs.  26.  de  amat. 
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advice ;  prefer,  depose,  send,  entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  de- 
serving^  but  by  her  consent :  and  he  again,  whom  she  commended,  how- 
soever unfit,  unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  empeicurs,  in 
stead  of  poems,  build  cities ;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  ^gypt,  besides  constel- 
lations, temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.  in  the  honour  of  his  Antinous. 
Alexander  bestowed  infinite  sums,  to  set  out  his  Hepheestion  to  all  eternity. 
^  Socrates  professeth  himself  loves  servant ;  ignorant  m  all  arts  and  sciences^ 
a  doctor  alone  in  love  matters ;  et  quum  alienarum  rerum  omnium  scientiafH 
diffiteretur,  saith  ^  M aximus  Tyrius  his  sectator,  hujus  negotii  professor,  8fc, 
and  this  he  spake  openly,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  publique  feasts,  in  the  aca- 
demy, in  PyrcpOy  Lycao,  sub  PlatanOy  S^c.  the  very  bloud-hound  of  beauty, 
as  he  is  stileid  by  others.  But  I  conclude  there  is  no  end  of  loves  symptomes  ; 
'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  subject  to  no  dimensions ;  not  to  be  survayed  by 
any  art  or  en  gin  :  and  besides  I  am  of  'Heedus  minde,  no  man  can  discourse 
of  love  matters t  or  judge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not  made  tryal  in  his  own 
person ;  or  as  £neas  Silvius  ^adds,  hath  not  a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  love- 
sick himself,     I  confess  I  am  but  a  novice,  a  contemplator  only,  Nescio  quid 

sit  amor,  nee  amo I  have  a  tincture ;  for  why  should  I  lye,  dissemble  or 

excuse  it,  yet  homo  sum,  Sfc.  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non  sum 
prcBceptor  amandi  ;  and  what  I  say,  is  meerly  reading ;  ex  aliorum  forsan 
ineptiis,  by  mine  own  observation,  and  others  relation. 

MEMB.  V. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Prognosticks  of  Love- Melancholy. 

What  fires,  torments/  cares,  jealousies,  suspitions,  fears,  griefs,  anxieties^ 
accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  sufficiently  said  :  the  next  question  is, 
what  will  be  the  event  of  such  miseries ;  what  they  foretell.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  love  cannot  be  cured,  Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis,  it 
accompanies  them  to  the  ^last.  Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori  pecorisque  ma- 
gistro ;  and  is  so  continuate,  that  by  no  perswasion  almost,  it  may  be  relieved. 
Bid  me  not  love,  said  ^Eurialus,  bid  the  mountains  come  down  into  the  plains, 
bid  the  rivers  run  bcLck  to  their  fountains ;  I  can  as  soon  leave  to  love,  €u 
the  sun  leave  his  course ; 

First  seas  ihall  want  their  Aah,  the  mountaimi  shade* 
Woods  singing  birds,  the  winds  mnmrar  shall  ftdr, 
_      .      Then  my  Mr  Amaryllis  love  allaid. 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dumb  speak,  lame 
run ;  counsel  can  do  no  good ;  a  sick  man  cannot  relish ;  no  physick  can  case 
me.  Non  prosunt  domino  qu€B  prosunt  omnibus  artes,  as  Apollo  confessed  ; 
and  Jupiter  himself  could  not  be  cured. 

J  Omnes  humanoe  carat  medidna  dolores,  I  Physlclc  can  soon  cure  every  disease 

Solos  amor  morbl  non  habet  aitifloem.  |  ii  Kxocpttng  lore,  that  can  it  not  appease. 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explained 
in  his  place;  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  eased 
or  amended,  it  breaks  out  into  outragious  (often)  and  prodigious  events. 
Amor  et  Liber  violenti  Dii  sunt,  as  ^Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  animum  tn- 
cendunt,  ut  pudoris  oblivisci  cogant ;  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  Gods, 
so  furiously  rage  in  our  mindes,  that  they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame, 
and  common  civility.  For  such  men,  ordinarily,  are  as  throughly  possessed 
with  this  humor,  become  insensati  et  insani,  for  it  is  ^amor  insanus,  aa  the 

•Amoria  Ihrnulna  omnem  aclentlam  diffitetar,  amandi  tamcn  se  scientisBlmam  doctorem  agnoach* 
*  Serm.  8.  *  Qui*  honim  scrlbere  molestias  potest,  nisi  qui  et  is  allquantum  Insanlt.  *  Ub.  1.  de 

contemnendis  amoribos.  Opinor  baede  re  nemlnem  aut  disceptare  rccte  poaae  ant  judicare  qni  noo  in  ei 
Tersatur,  aut  magnum  fecerlt  perlculum.  (  Semper  morltnr»  nunqoam  mortnus  est  qui  amat.  JEn.  Silv. 
i>  Eurial.  ep  ad  Lucretiam,  apod  2Eneam  SUvlum.  Rogaa  ut  amare  deAdam  ?  roga  montes  ut  in  planum  de- 
veniant?  ut  footes  flumina  repetant}  tarn  poaaum  te  non  amare,  ac  suum  Phoebus  relinqocre  carsam. 
I  Buchanan  Syl.  *  Propert  lib  2.  Eleg.  1  ^EbK  orcus  ilia  vis,  cat  Immcdicabllia,  eat  nMcs  loa«ui. 

Ub.3.       -Virg.  Ecl.S. 


'  Et  prlus  Kquorlbus  pisoes,  et  montibus  umbra, 
Et  yolucres  deerunt  sylvis,  et  murmura  ventis, 
Qnam  mlhi  discedent  ftmnoan  AmarrlUdls  ignes. 
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poet  calls  it ;  beside  themselyes,  and  as  I  have  proved,  no  better  then  beasts, 
irrational,  stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  they  frequently 
forswear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  murders, 
depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfie  their  lust. 

■  A  dlyel  *tli,  and  mlrchief  such  doth  work 
As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  Tnrke. 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Appian  lib,  5.  hist, 
saith  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  *^  Their  love  brought  themselves,  and  all  Egypt 
into  extream  and  miserable  calamities^  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm-wood, 
and  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Prov.  5.  4.  5.  Her  feet  go  down  to 
death,  her  steps  lead  on  to  hell.  She  is  more  bitter  then  death  (Eccles.  7.  26.) 
and  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her,  p  Qui  in  amoreprcecipitavity  pejus  perit 
quam  qui  saxo  salit,  ^  He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  not  in 
so  bad  a  case,  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love.  For  hence,  saith  ''  Platina, 
comes  repentance^  desperation ;  they  loose  themselves,  their  wits,  and  make 
shipwrack  of  their  fortunes  altogether:  Madness  to  make  away  themselves 
and  others ;  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gordonius, '  si  non 
succurratur  iis,  aut  in  maniam  cadunt,  aut  moriuntur ;  the  prognostication 
is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  dye.  For  if  this  passion  continue,  saith  *^lian 
M ontaltus,  it  makes  the  blond  hot,  thick,  and  black ;  and  if  the  inflamma- 
tion get  into  the  brain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it  so  dries  it 
up,  that  madness followes,  or  else  they  make  away  themselves.  ^  0  Coridon, 
Coridon,  qua  te  dementia  cepit  ?  Now,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work 
these  efifects,  if  it  be  not  presently  helped;  ^They  will  pine  away,  run  mad, 
and  dye  upon  a  sudden ;  facile  incidunt  in  maniam,  saith  Valescus,  quickly 
mad,  nisi  succurratur,  if  good  order  be  not  taken ; 

*  Eheu,  tiiste  jttgnm  qniaqtda  amorls  habet,        I         Oh  heavy  yoke  of  lovie,  which  who  so  hears. 
Is  prtuB  ac  n6rit  se  perUsae  perit.  |         Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares. 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet. 

*  Insaniam  prlusquam  quia  sentiat,  I         I  shall  be  mad  before  It  be  perceived. 


Vix  pill  lutervailo  a  Airore  absum.  |         An  hair  breadth  off  scarse  am  I,  now  distracted. 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angelica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas ; 

At  ille  ruebat  quo  pedes  ducebant,  fViribundus,         I         He  went  he  car*d  not  wltltfaer,  mad  he  was. 
Nam  illl  seevus  Deus  intus  jecur  laniabat.  |         The  cruel  Grod  so  tortur'd  him,  alas ! 

y  At  the  sight  of  Hero,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

■  Alius  vulnus  celans  Insanit  pulchritndlne  puellie. 

And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  grief, 
Madness  comes  on  him  like  a  thief. 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many 
have  either  dyed  for  love,  or  voluntarily  made  away  themselves,  that  I  need 
not  much  labour  to  prove  it ;  ^  Nee  modus  aut  requies  nisi  mors  reperitur 
amoris :  Death  is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

b  Mori  mihi  contingatj  non  enim  alia  I         Would  I  were  dead,  for  nought,  God  knows, 

Liberatio  ab  aerumnls  Aierit  ullo  pacto  istls.     |         But  death,  can  rid  me  of  these  woes. 

As  soon  as  Eurialus  departed  from  Senes,  Lucretia  his  paramour  "^  never  looked 
up,  no  jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad  minde,  no  joyes  comfort  her  wounded 
and  distressed  soule,  but  a  little  after  she  fell  sick  and  died.  But  this  is  a 
gentle  end,  a  natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 

'  proprioque  in  sanguine  lietus, 

Indignantem  anlmam  vacuas  esudit  in  auras } 

SO  did  Dido  ;  Sed  moriamur,  ait,  sic  sicjuvat  ire  per  umbras.     Piramus  and 

>  R.  T.  •  Qui  quidem  amor  utrosque  et  totam  ^gyptum  extremis  calamitatibus  involvit.  r  Plautas 
«  Ut  corpus  pondere,  sic  animus  amore  praecipitatur.  Austin.  1.  2.  de  civ.  Dei,  c.  38.  '  Dial.  Hinc  oritur 
poenitentia,  nesperatio,  et  non  vident  ingenium  se  cum  re  simul  amisisse.  •  Idem  Savanarola  et  plures 

alii,  &c.    Rabidum  facturus  orezin.  Juven.  *  Cap.  de  Heroico  Amore.    Haec  passio  durans  sanguinem 

torridum  et  atrabilarium  reddlt ;  hie  vero  ad  cerebrum  delatus,  insaniam  parat,  vigillis  et  crebro  desiderio  ex- 
siccans.        ■  Virg.  Eel.  2.  ^  Insanl  fiunt,  aut  sibl  ipsis  desperantes  mortem  afferant.    Languentea  cito 

mortem  aut  maniam  patluntur.  ^  Calcagninus.  >  Theocritus  Edyl.  14.  y  Ludan  Imag.  So  for  Lu- 
cians  mistress,  all  that  saw  her,  and  could  not  ecyoye  her,  ran  mad,  or  hanged  themselves.  >  Mussdus. 

•  Ovid  met.  10.  ^  Anacreon.  •  iBneas  SUvius.  Ad  ejus  decessum  numquam  visa  Lucretia  ridere,  nullis 
fkcvtiis,  jods,  nullo  gaudio  potuit  ad  leetltiam  renovari,  mox  In  eegritudinem  hicldit,  etsic  brevi  contabuit. 
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Thysbe,  Medea,  ^  Coresus  and  Callyrhoe,  Theagines,  *  the  philosopher,  and 
many  myriades  besides,  and  so  will  ever  do; 

— — —  'et  mihl  fortlf  I        Who  ever  heard  a  itory  of  more  woe. 

Est  nuunu,  est  et  amor,  dabit  hie  in  valxia«  Tires : )         Then  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Borneo  ? 

Read  Parthenium  in  Eroticis ;  and  Plutarchs  amatorias  narrationes,  or  loves 
stories;  all  tending  almost,  to  this  purpose.  Valleriola  lib,  2.  observ,  7. 
hath  a  lamentable  narration  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  ^  that  raving  through 
impatience  of  love,  had  he  not  been  watched,  would  every  while  have  offered 
violence  to  himself,  Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent,  3.  car.  5Q,  hath  such  ^  another 
story;  and  Feelix  Plater,  med,  observ,  lib.  1,  a  third,  of  a  yong  'gentleman 
that  studied  physick,  and  for  the  love  of  a  doctors  daughter,  having  no  hope 
to  compass  his  desire,  poysoned  himself,  JAnno  1615.  A  barber  in  Franc- 
fort,  because  his  wenche  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat.  ^  At 
Neoburge,  the  same  yeer,  a  yong  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her  parents 
consent,  killed  his  sweet-heart,  and  afterward  himself,  desiring  this  of  the 
magistrate,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  gprave ; 
Quodque  rogis  superest  und  requiescat  in  urnd :  which  '  Gesmunda  besought 
of  Tancredus  her  ^ther,  that  she  might  be,  in  like  sort,  buried  with  Guiscardus 
her  lover ;  that  so  their  bodies  might  lye  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  soules 

wander  about  ™  campos  lugentes  in  the  Elysian  fields, qtios  durus  amor 

crvdeli  tabeperedit,  in  a  myrtle  grove, 

et  mvrtea  dream 
Sylva  t^t :  cars  non  ipM  in  morte  relinouunt. 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst :  they  do  not  oner  violence  to  themselves,  in 
this  rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  ^  Catiline 
killed  his  only  son,  misitqiie  ad  orci  pallida^  lethi  obnubila,  obsita  tenebris 
loca,  for  the  love  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  quod  ejus  nuptiasy  vivojilioy  recusaret, 
^Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  poysoned  her  husband,  to  give  content  to  a 
base  fellow,  whom  she  loved,  p  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his, 
set  Persepolis  on  fire.  ^  Nereus  wife,  a  widdow  and  lady  of  Athens,  for  the  love 
of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city ;  and  he  for  her  sake,  murthered 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  man  in  Venice.  ''Constantine  Desjpota,  made 
away  Catharine  nis  wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children,  out  of 
doors,  for  the  love  of  a  base  scriveners  daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose 
beauty  he  was  enamored.  •  Leucophria  betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt, 
for  her  sweet-hearts  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies  camp.  *  rithidice  the  gover- 
nours  daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  iland  to 
him,  her  fathers  enemy.  °  Diognetus  did  as  much,  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt, 
for  the  love  of  Policrita ;  Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason ;  she  taught  him  how 
to  tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon  that 
kept  the  golden  fleece ;  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that  her 
fatner  j£Uies  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  with  her 
beloved  Jason,  &c.     Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  trage-comoedy  of  love. 

MEMB.  VI. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Cure  of  Love- Melancholy ^  by  Labour,  Dyet, 

Physick,  Fasting,  ^c. 
Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  Love-Melancholy  may  be 
cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a  passion  ;  for  as  you  know, 

*  Pauianlas  AchaXc.  1.7.  *  Megarensia  amore  ilagrans.    Ludan.    Tom.  4.  'Ovid.  3.  met. 

f  Furibondua  putavit  se  Tidere  imaginem  paellie,  et  coram  loquf  blandiena  iUI,  &c.  ^  Jnven.  He- 

brteus.  '  Jarenls  medicine  operam  dans  doctoria  flllam  deperibat,  &c.  J  Ootardus  Arthua  GaJlo- 

belgicus,  mund.  vernal.  1615.  Collum  novacuUL  apenilt,  et  inde  explravit.  ^  Cum  renuente  parente 

ntroque,  et  IpsA  virglne  frui  non  posset,  ipsum  et  Ipsam  interfecit  hoc  a  magistrata  petens,  ut  in  eodem 
aepnlchro  sepelirl  possent.  '  Bocace.  ■*  Sedes  eorum  qui  pro  amoria  Impatientiik  pereunt.    Virg.  6. 

iEneid.        "  Sal.  Val.        »  Sabel.  lib.  8.  En.  6.         p  Curtius  lib.  5.  i  Chalcocondilas  de  reb.    Turdds 

lib.  0.     Nerei  uxor  Athenarum  domina,  ftc.  '  Nicephorus,  Greg.  hist.  lib.  8.    Uxorem  ocddit, 

libvros,  et  Mlchaelem  fllium  videre  abhorruit  j  Theaaalonicee  amore  captus,  pronotarii  fiUse,  ftc.  •  Par. 
thenins  Erot.  lib.  cap.  ft.  *  Idemca.  21.  Gubematoris  filia  Achillis  amore  capta  dvitatem  prodldit. 

"  Idem  rap.  tf. 
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■^flicilif  dcflcenius  Avernl ; 


8«d  rrrocare  gradump  supcrasqae  enulere  ad  auras  j 
Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est.-      *     ■- 


It  is  an  easie  passage  down  to  heil. 
But  to  come  bade,  once  there,  you  cannot  well. 


Yet  without  question,  if  it  be  taken  in  time,  it  may  be  helped,  and  by  many 
good  remedies  amended.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  cap.  23.  et  24.  sets  down 
seven  compendious  ways,  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered  and  expelled. 
Savanarola,  9  principal  observations ;  Jason  Pratensis  prescribes  eight  rules 
besides  physic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed  ;  Laurentius  2  main  precepts ; 
Amoldus,  Valleriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Lan^us,  and  others  enform  us 
otherwaies,  and  yet  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose.  The  sum  of  which 
I  will  briefly  epitomize,  (for  I  light  my  candle  from  their  torches,)  and  enlarge 
again  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after  mine  own 
method.  The  first  rule  to  be  observed,  in  subduing  this  stubborn  and  un- 
bridled passion,  is  exercise  and  dyet.  It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence. 
Sine  Cerere  et  Baccko  friget  Venus ;  As  an  ^  idle  sedentary  life,  liberall 

feeding,  are  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite labour,  slender  and  sparing 

dyet, with  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to  prevent  it. 


Otia  si  tollas,  peii^re  Cnpldinis  artes, 
Contemptaeqae  Jacent,  rt  sine  lace  ftces. 


Take  Idleness  away,  and  pnt  to  flight 
Are  Cupids  arts,  his  torches  give  no  light. 


Minerva,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  the  nine  Muses,  were  not  enamored  at  all,  be- 
cause they  never  were  idlo. 


>  Fmstra  blandlti»  appnliiitlK  ad  has, 
Frustra  nequltiie  vei^tiff  nd  has, 
Fhistra  delicia  obsidebltls  l^ris, 
FrasUB  lias  Ulecebro,  et  procacitatcs, 
Et  suspiria,  et  oscula,  et  suaiirrl, 
Et  quisqnis  male  sana  conla  nmantum 
Blandis  ebria  fkscinat  venenis. 


In  vain  are  all  your  flatteries. 
In  vain  are  all  your  knaveries. 
Delights,  deceipts,  procadties, 
Sighs,  kisses,  uid  conspiracies. 
And  what  e're  is  done  by  art, 
To  bewitch  a  lovers  heart. 


'Tis  in  vain  to  set  upon  those  that  are  busie.  Tis  Savanarolas  third  rule, 
Occupari  in  multis  et  majnis  negotiis ;  And  Avicennas  precept,  cap.  24. 
yCeditamor  rebus ;  res  age,  tutus  eris.  To  be  busie  still,  and  as  '  Guianerius 
injoyns,  about  matters  of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be.  *•  Magninus  adds.  Never 
to  be  idle,  but  at  the  hours  of  sleep. 


•^etni 


PoBces  ante  diem  librum  cum  Inmlne,  si  non 
Intendas  animnm  stndiis,  et  rebus  honestis, 
Invidift  vel  amore  miser  torquebere. 


For  if  thou  do'st  not  ply  thy  book. 
By  candle-light  to  study  bent, 
Imploy'd  about  some  honest  thing. 
Envy  or  love  shall  thee  torment. 


No  better  physick  then  to  be  alwaies  occupied,  seriously  intent. 


•  Cur  in  penates  rarius  tenues  snbit, 
Hsec  dellcatas  eligens  pestls  domus, 
Medhunque  sanos  vnlgus  affectus  tenet  ?  &c. 


Why  dost  thou  ask,  poor  folks  are  often  flrecr 
And  daynty  places  still  molested  be  ? 


Because  poor  people  fare  coursly,  work  hard,  go  wollward  and  bare.  Non 
habet  unde  suum  paupertas  pascat  amorem  :  ^  Guianerius,  therefore,  pre- 
scribes his  patient  to  go  with  hair-cloth  next  his  skin,  to  go  bare-footed,  and 
bare-legged  in  cold  weather ^  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monkes  do, 
but  above  all,  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many 
of  those  tenterbellies  do,  howsoever  they  put  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever 
they  pretend,  but,  from  all  manner  of  meat.  Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient 
remedy  of  it  self;  for  as  Jason  Pratensis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persons 
that  feed  liberally,  and  live  at  ease,  ®  are  full  of  bad  spirits  anddivels,  divelish 
thoughts;  no  better  physick  for  such  parties,  then  to  fast.  Hildesheim 
spicil.  2.  to  this  of  hunger  adds,  '  often  baths,  much  exercise  and  sweat, 
but  hunger,  and  fasting,  he  prescribes  before  the  rest.      And  'tis  indeed,  our 

*  Virg.  JEn.  6.  «  Otiuro  naufiraglum  castitatis.  Austin.  *  Buchanan.  Hendecasyl.  J  Ovid.  lib.  I. 
remed.  ■  Cap  16.  circa  res  arduas  ezercert.  *  Part.  2.  c.  28.  reg.  San.  His,  praster  horam  somni,  nulla 
per  otlum  transeat.  ^  Hor.  lib.  1 .  epist.  2.  «  Seneca.  *  Tract.  16.  cap.  18.  Saepe  nudA  came  cili- 
clum  portent  tempore  frigldo  sine  caligis :  et  nudls  pedibus  tncedant,  in  pane  et  aquA  Jcjunent,  septus  se 
vcrberibus  caedant,  Ktc.  •  Dnmonibus  referta  sunt  corpora  nostra,  iflorum  prndpue  qui  delicatis  ves- 

cuntur  edulils,  advolitant,  et  corporibus  inherent }  hanc  ob  rem,  J^unlum  Impendio  probatnr  ad  pudicl- 
tlam.  'VIctuB  sit  attenuatus,  balnel  firequens  usus  et  sudatlones,  cold  baths,  not  hot,  sidth  Magninus 
part.  3.  ca.  23.  to  dive  over  head  and  ears  in  a  cold  river,  See. 
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Saviours  Oracle,  This  hinde  ofdivelis  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer  ^ 
which  makes  the  fathers  so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  fasting.     As 
hunger,  saith  k  Ambrose,  is  a  friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  lasci- 
vious7iess ;  but  fulness  overthrowes  chastity ,  andfostereth  all  manner  of  pro-' 
vocations.     If  thine  horse  be  too  lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee,  to  ts^e  aw^y 
some  of  his  provender;  by  this  meanes,  those  Pauls,  Hillartes,  Antonies,  and 
famous  anchorites,  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  by  this  means,  Hilarion 
made  his  asse,  as  he  called  his  own  body,  leave  kicking,  (so  ^  Hierome  relates 
of  him  in  his  life)  when  the  divel  tempted  him  to  any  such  foule  offence.     By 
this  means,  those  ^  Indian  Brachmanni  kept  themselves  continent ;  they  lay 
upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  Redshanks  do  on  hadder,  and  dyeted 
themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish,  which  Guianerius  would  have  all  yong  men 
put  in  practice;  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  J  Grordonius  would  have  them  soundly 
whipped,  or  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison,  and  there  fed  with  bread  and 
water,  till  they  acknowledge  their  errour,  and  become  of  another  minde.     If 
imprisonment  and  hunger  will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directions 
of  that  ^  Theban  Crates,  time  must  wear  it  out ;  if  time  will  not^  the  last  refuge 
is  an  halter.     But  this  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.     Howsoever,  fast- 
ing, by  all  meanes,  must  be  still  used ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  such 
meats  formerly  mentioned,  which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must 
use  an  opposite  dyet.  *  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  yonger  soi't. 
So  ^  Plato  prescribes ;  and  would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain 
from  it,  for  examples  sake,  highly  commending  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
temperance  in  this  kinde.     And  'twas  a  good  edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so 
that  it  were  not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as  those  old  Egyptians  ab- 
stained from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had  given  out,  wine  sprang 
first  from  the  bloud  of  the  gyants ;  or,  out  of  superstition,  as  our  modem 
Turkes,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  anim4B  virus  et  vitiorum  fomes,  a  plague 
it  self  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old  for  that  cause,  °  in  hot  countries, 
were  forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for  drinking  of  wine,  as  for 
adultery;  and  yong  folks,  asLeonicus  hath  recorded,  Var.  hist.  L  3.  cap.  87, 
88.  out  of  Atheneeus  and  others ;  and  is  still  practised  in  Italy  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  as  Claudius  Minos  hath  well  illustrated  in  his 
comment  on  the  23  embleme  of  Alciat.  So  choyce  is  to  be  made  of  other  dyet 

Nee  minus  erucas  aptum  est  vitare  salaces,  I         Erfngoes  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken, 

Et  qotcquid  Veneri  corpora  nostra  parat.  |        And  all  laadyious  meats  must  be  forsaken. 

Those  opposite  meats  whicn  ought  to  be  used,  are,  cowcumbers,  mellons, 
purselan,  water  lillies,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettice,  which  Lemnius  so  much 
commends,  lib.  2.  cap.  42.  and  Mizaldus  hort.  med.  to  this  purpose ;  Vitex, 
or  Agnus  castus  before  the  rest,  which,  saith  ^  Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful 
vertue  in  it.  Those  Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmo- 
pheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  dayes  from  the  company  of  men,  during  which 
time,  saith  ^lian,  they  laid  a  certain  hearb  namea  Hanea,  in  their  beds, 
which  asswaged  those  surdent  flames  of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments 
of  that  violent  passion.  See  more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius  lib.  5.  Sfc. 
and  what  every  herbalist,  almost,  and  physician  hath  written,  cap.  de  Saty^ 
riasi  et  Priapismo  ;  Rhasis  amongst  the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if 
they  be  much  dejected  and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now  ready  to  despair 
through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feeling  of  their  misery,  a  cup  of 
wine  and  full  dyet  is  not  amiss;  and  as  Valescus  adviseth,  cum  alid  honestd 

t  Ser.  de  gul(L  Fames  amlca  virginltati  est,  Inimica  lasdviiB :  satnritas  yero  castitatem  perdJt,  et  nutrit 
illecebras.  ^  Vita  Hilarlonia,  lib.  3.  epist.  Cum  tentAsset  eum  daemon  titillatione  inter  csBtera,  Ego,  tnquit, 
aselle,  ad  corpus  suum,  (hdam,  &c.  '  Strabo  1. 15.  Geog.  Sub  pellibus  cubant,  &c.  i  Cap.  2.  part.  3. 
Si  sit  juvenis,  et  non  vuU  obedire,  flagelletur  frequenter  et  fortiter,  dum  incipiat  fcetere.  ^  Loertios,  lib. 
0.  cap.  b.  Amori  medetnr  fames ;  sin  aliter,  tempus  i  si  non  hoc,  laqueus.  '  Vina  parant  animos  Vencri, 
ftc.         ■  a.  de  Leglbiut.  ■  Non  minus  si  vinum  bibissent  ac  si  adulterium  admiussent.  GeUtua,  lib.  10. 

c.  28.       *  Rer.  Sam.  part.  3.  cap.  28.    Mirabilem  yim  habet. 
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venerem  $(tpe  exercendo,  which  Langius  Eptst.  med,  lib,  1.  ejnst,  24.  approves 
out  of  Rhasis  {ad  etssiduationem  coit^  invitat)  and  Guianerius  seconds  it,  cap. 
16,  tract.  16.  as  a  Pvery  profitable  remedie : 

■              ^  tttment  tibi  qnnm  iDgnlna»  num  ■! 
Ancilla,  ant  voma  pnesto  eat,  tentigine  rumpi 
Mali B  ?  non  ego ;  namque,  &c. 

■* Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Excretio  enim  aut 
tollit  prorsuSf  aut  lenit  tegritudinem.  As  it  did  the  raging  lust  of  Assuerus, 
*qui  ad  impattentiam  amoris  leniendamy  per  singulas  fere  noctes  novas 
puellas  devirginavit.  And  to  be  drunk  too,  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physick, 
if  it  be  at  all  to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed, 
as  that  which  Viyes  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de  animd,  ^  A  lover y  that  hath,  as  it 
were,  lost  himself  through  impotency,  impatience^  must  be  called  home  as  a 
traveller  by  musich,  feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be,  to  drunhenness  it  self ; 
which  many  so  much  commend  for  the  easing  of  the  minde  ;  all  kinde  of 
sports  and  merriments ;  to  see  fair  pictures^  hangings,  buildings,  pleasant 
fields,  orchards,  gardens,  groves^  ponds,  pooles,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling, 
hawking,  hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales,  and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to 
use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that  new  spirits  may  succeed;  or,  by  some  vehement 
affection  or  contrary  passion,  to  be  diverted,  till  he  be  fully  weaned  from 
anger,  suspition^  cares,  feares,  Sfc.  and  habituated  into  another  course. 
Semper  tecum  sit,  (as  *Sempronius  adviseth  Calisto  his  love-sick  master) 
qui  sermones  joculares  moveat,  condones  ridiculas,  dicteria  falsa,  suaves 
historias,  fabulas  venustas  recenseat,  coram  ludat,  ^c.  still  have  a  pleasant 
companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histories,  sweet  dis- 
course, &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  musick,  merriment,  singing,  dancing,  doth 
augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  ^Avicenna  notes,  so  it  expelleth  it  in 
others,  and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  applied,  as 
the  parties  symptomes  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously  affected.    . 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physick,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new 
matter  aggregated,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men.  Carolus  a 
Lorme  amongst  other  questions,  discussed  for  his  degree,  at  Montpelier 
in  France,  hath  this,  An  amantes  et  amentes  iisdem  remediis  curentur? 
Whether  lovers  and  mad  men  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  affirms ' 
it ;  for  love  extended  is  meer  madness.  Such  physick  then,  as  is  prescribed, 
is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  been  formerly  handled  in  the  precedent 
partition  in  the  cure  of  melancholy.  Consult  with  Valleriola  observat.  lib. 
2.  observ.  7.  Lod.  Mercatus  lib.  2.  cap,  4.  de  mulier,  affect.  Daniel  Sen- 
nertus  lib.  I.  part.  2.  cap.  10.  '^Jacobus  Ferrandus,  the  Frenchman,  in  his 
tract  de  amore  Erotiquey  Forestus  lib.  10.  observ,  29.  et  30.  Jason  Pratensis' 
and  others,  for  peculiar  receipts.  '^Amatus  Lucitanus  cured  a  yong  5^^  that 
was  almost  mad  for  love,  with  the  syrupe  of  hellebor,  and  such  other  eva- 
cuations and  purges,  which  are  usually  prescribed  to  black  choler :  '  Avicenna 
confirms  as  much,  if  need  require,  and  'bloud- let  ting  above  the  rest,  which 
makes  amantes  ne  sint  amentes,  lovers  to  come  to  themselves,  and  keep  in 
their  right  mindes.  "Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Salernitana,  Jason  Pratensis, 
Hildesheim,  &c.  prescribe  bloud-letting  to  be  used  as  a  principal  remedy* 
Those  old  Scythians  had  a  trick,  to  cure  all  appetite  of  burning  lust,  by 
*  letting  themselves  bloud  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  women 

rCnm  muliere  aliqnA  gratlosA  ssepe  coire  eiit  utiliBalmam.    Idem  LaurenthUp  cap.  11.  ^  Hor. 

'Cap.  29.  de  morb.  cereb.  * Beroaldus  orat.  de  amore.  *  Amatori,  ci^us  est  pro  impotentlft  mens 

tmota,  opus  eat,  nt  paulatim  animua  rtlut  a  peregrlnatfone  domam  rerocetiir,  per  rausicam,  coavivla,  &c. 
Per  aucupltim,  fabnlas,  et  festivaa  narratlones,  laborem  usque  ad  sudorem,  &c.  *  Cselestinee  Act.  2. 

Barthlo  interpret.  *  Cap.  de  Ilishi.  Multos  hoc  affectu  sanat  cantilena,  IcUUa,  mualcaj  et  quldam  mat 
quos  h»c  angent.  *  Thia  author  came  to  my  hands  since  the  third  edition  of  this  book.  >  Cent.  3. 

curat.  M.  Synipo  helleborato  et  allfs  quie  ad  atrain  bilem  pertinent.  r  Pttrsetur,  si  c^us  dlspositlo  Tenerit 
ad  adust,  humoris  et  phlebotomtsetur.  ^AmantJum  morbus  ut  pruritus  solTitur,  venae  sectlone  et  cucnr- 
bituUs.       ■  Cura  a  Tense  sectione  per  aures,  unde  semper  steriles. 
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barren,  as  Sabellicus,  in  his  Enneades  relates  of  them.  Which  Sahnuth.  Tii. 
\0.de  HeroL  comment  in  Pancirol.  de  nov.  report,  Mercurialis  var,  lee,  lib. 
3.  cap.  7.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo,  say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  In- 
dians, a  reason  of  which  Langius  gives,  lib.  1.  epist,  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  Venerem  sopientia,  ut  campkora  pudendis  alii- 
gatQj  et  in  brachdgestata  {quidem  ait)  membrum  fiaccidum  reddit,     Labora- 
vit  hoc  morbo  virgo  nobilis,  cui  inter  catera  prascripsit  medicus,  ut  /amijiojw 
plumbeam  multis  foraminibus  pertusam^  ad  dies  viginti  portaret  in  dor  so;  tzd 
exsiccandum  vero  spermajussit  earn  quam  parcissime  cibari,  et  manducare 
frequenter  coriandrum  prmparatum^  et  semen  lactuca  et  aeetos<B^  et  sic  earn 
a  morbo  liberavit.     Potto  impediunt  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicis  trita  et 
epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt.     Idem  preestat  to- 
pazius  annulo  gestatus,  dezterum  lupi  testiculum  attritum,  et  oleo  vel  aqu& 
rosati  exhibitum  Veneris  tsedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictus :  lac 
butyri  commixtum  et  semen  cannabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  preestant 
Verbena  herba  gestatalibidinem  exstinguit,  pulvisque  ranee  decollatse  etexsic- 
catsB.    Ad  exstinguendum  coitum,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et 
pecten  aqu&  in  qua  opium  Thebaicum  sit  dissolutum ;  libidini  maxime  con- 
traria  camphora  est,  et  coriandrum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  virgce 
impedit ;  idem  efficit  sinapium  ebibitum.     Da  verbenam  in  potu,  et  non  eri^ 
getur  virga  sex  diebus  :  utere  menthd  siccd  cum  aceto^  genitalia  illinita  succo 
kyoscyami  out  cicuta,  coitis  appetitum  sedanty  S^c.  Be  seminis  lactu portuc.lac, 
coriandri  an  5  j.  mentha  sicca  3  ss.  sacchari  albiss,  ^  iiij.  pulveriscentur  omnia 
subtilitery  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqud  NeunphariSy  f.  confec,  solida  in  mor-- 
sulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane  unum  quum  surgat.     Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas 
ab  Hildesheimo  loco  preedicto,  Mizaldo,  Porti,  ceeterisque. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Withstand  the  beginnings;  avoid  occasions ;  change  his  place  : 
fair  and  fowl  meanes  ;  contrary  passionSy  with  witty  inventions :  to  bring 
in  another y  and  discommend  the  former. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoyned  by  our  physicians,  which  if 
not  alone,  yet  certainly  conjoyned,  may  do  much;  The  first  of  which  is 
obstare  prindpiisy  to  withstand  the  beginning ;  ^  Quisquis  in  primo  obstitit, 
pepulitque  amorem,  tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may 
easily  he  a  conqueror  at  last.  Baltazar  Castilio  1.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript 
above  the  rest,  ^when  he  shall  chance y  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman, 
tJiat  hath  good  behaviour  joyned  with  her  excellent  persony  and  shall  perceive 
his  eySy  vnth  a  kind  of  greediness,  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of  beauty, 
and  carry  it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to  be  somewhat  incensed 
with  this  influence,  which  moveth  within  :  when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle 
spirits  sparkling  in  her  eySy  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  firCy  he  must 
wisely  withstand  the  beginnings  ;  rowze  up  reason  stupifled  almost ;  fortify 
his  heart  by  all  meansy  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have 
entrance.     *Tis  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon. 

*  Opprimc  dam  oora  rant  rabid  mala  scmina  moiU,  |     Thy  auick  diaeaae  whilst  it  is  flreah  to-day, 
Dnm  licet,  in  primo  limine  aiate  pedem.  |     By  all  means  crash,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay. 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  then  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to 
some  judicious  fnend  ^{gui  tacitus  ardet  magis  uritury  the  more  he  conceals, 
the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice,  may  happily  ease  him  on  a 
sudden  ;  and  withal  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  tiiat  may  aggra- 
vate his  disease ;  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means ;  for  who  can  stand  by  a 
fire  and  not  bum  ? 

^  Seneca.  *  Cum  In  muUerem  inclderit,  qns  cum  formft  morum  suavitatem  conjunctam  habet,  et  jam 

ocnlos  persenserity  formse  ad  ae  imaglnem  cum  avilitate  quldam  rapere,  cum  eadem,  Hcc  '  Ovld.  de  rem. 
lib.  1.        •  £ncas  Silvius. 
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'SuMlUte  oliMcro  ct  niittlte  isUmc  fontB, 
Quad  mliero  mibl  aaumti  ebibli  aangaMieni. 

'Tis  good  therefore,  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company ;  which  Hierome  so 
much  labours  to  Paula,  and  his  Nepotian ;  Chrysostome  so  much  inculcates 
in  ser,  in  contubern.  Cyprian,  and  many  other  fathers  of  the  church; 
Siracides  in  his  ninth  chapter;  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus, 
Valleriola,  &c.  and  every  physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not  only 
to  avoid,  as  ^  Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  kissing^  dalliance,  all  speeches, 
tokens,  love-letters  and  the  like ;  or,  as  Castilio,  lib.  4.  to  converse  with 
them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing,  {tolerabilius  est  audire  basiliscum  sibilantem, 
thou  hast  better  hear,  saith  ^  Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)  ^  those  amiable  smiles, 
admirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,  which  their  presence  affords. 

i  Neu  cftpita  liment  solltis  monlunculia, 
Et  hit  papilluuin  oppreutniiciiUa 
AbvtlnMnt : 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women, 
persons,  circumstance,  amorous  book,  or  tale,  that  may  administer  any  occa- 
sion of  remembrance.  ^  Prosper  adviseth  yong  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles, 
and  some  parts  of  Genesis,  at  other  times ;  but  for  such  as  are  enamored,  they 
forbid,  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.  especially  all  sight ;  they  must  not 
so  much  as  come  neer,  or  look  upon  them. 

>  Et  fliglUre  decet  >imulacn  et  pabula  amorii, 
Abfltinere  ilbi  atque  alio  conTertere  mentem. 

Oaze  not  on  a  maid,  saith  Siracides,  turn  away  thine  eysfrom  a  beautiful 
woman,  c,  9.  v,  5.  7.  8.  averte  oculos,  saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them, 
as  Ficinus  adviseth,  let  not  thine  eye  be  intentus  ad  libidinem,  do  not  intend 
her  more  then  the  rest :  for  as  ""  Propertius  holds.  Ipse  alimenta  sibi  maxima 
prabet  amor,  love  as  a  snow-ball  inlargeth  it  self  by  sight :  but  as  Hierome 
to  Nepotian,  aut  aqualiter  ama,  out  cBqtuiliter  ignora,  either  see  all  alike, 
or  let  all  alone ;  make  a  league  with  thine  eys,  as  ^  Job  did ;  and  that  is  the 
safest  course ;  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner  revives,  ®  or 
waxeth  sore  again,  as  Petrarch  holds,  then  love  doth  by  sight.  As  pompe 
renews  ambition;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousness ;  a  beauteous  object 
sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust,  Et  multum  saliens  incitat  unda  sitim. 
The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseth  ap- 
petite. Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  p  yong  gentleman,  in  merri- 
ment, would  needs  put  on  his  mistress  cloaths,  and  walk  abroad  alone, 
which  some  of  her  suiters  espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented. 
So  much  can  sight  enforce.  Especially,  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamored, 
the  sight  of  his  mistress  strikes  him  into  a  new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many 
dayes  after. 

— — «  Inflrmis  cansa  piurilla  nooet, 
UtjMene  extinctom  dnercin  ■!  ralpbore  tai^^aa, 

ViTetp  et  ex  minlmo  maztmua  Ignis  erit : 
Sic  Dial  TitaUa  qulcquid  icnovabit  amorem, 

Flamma  recrodeacet,  qiuB  modo  nulla  ftdt.  ] 

Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  winde  bloyirs, 
'  ut  solet  a  ventis,  j-c.  a  scald  head  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken ;  dry 
wood  quickly  kindles;  and  when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  by 
sight,  how  can  they  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  ?  Ismenias  acknowledgeth  as 
much  of  himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his 

'Plantua  gnrcu.  r  Tom.  2.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Syntag.  med.  ait.  mlrab.  Vitentur  oacnla,  tactna,  aermo, 

et  Bcripta  impniUca,  litoa,  &e.  ^  lib.  de  aingol.  cler.  *  Tarn  admirabilem  splendorem  decline!, 

natiam,  adntiUas,  amidillea  rlana,  geatna  anaTlaaimoa,  &c.  iUpalna  bort.  lee.  lib.  8.  anUq.  lee.  ^  Lib. 
8.  de  Tit.  caUtos  oompar.  cap.  6.  iLocrettna.  ■  Ub.  8.  Eleg.  lO.  "Job.  31.  Peplgl 

foedoa  cum  ocnlia  meia  ne  ccfgitarem  de  Tlrglne.  *  Dial.  8.  de  contemptu  mundi,    NIbil  fhclUaa  recra- 

daacit  quam  amor  j  ut  pompa  Tiaa  renomt  ambitionem»  anri  speciea  avarltlam,  spcctata  corporis  forma  in- 
oendit  numriam.  r  Seneca  oont.  lib.  2.  cont.  9.  «  Ovid.  '  Met.  7.  Ut  solet  a  Tentia 

aUmenta  reaumere,  qnieqne  parra  sub  indnctA  latuit  sdntillA  Ikvilla  crescere  j  et  In  veterea  agitata  resur- 
gere  flammas. 


A  sickly  man  a  litUe  tblng  offends ; 

As  brimstone  dotb  a  Are  decay'd  renewe, 
And  make  it  bum  aflresby  dotb  loves  deid  flaraesy 

If  that  the  former  ol^)ect  it  reriew. 
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mistress;  ^at  thejirst  sight  of  her ,  as  straw  inajire,  I  burned  afresh ;  and 
more  then  ever  I  did  before,  *  Chariclea  was  as  much  moved  at  the  sight  of 
her  dear  Theagenes,  after  he  had  been  a  great  stranger.  °  Mertila,  in  Aris- 
teenetus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphilus  again,  and  did  moderate  her 
passion  so  long  as  he  was  absent;  but,  the  next  time  he  came  in  presence,  sbe 
could  not  contain,  effuse  amplexa  attrectari  se  sinity  Sfc,  she  broke  her  vow, 
and  did  profusely  embrace  him.  Hermotinus,  a  yong  man  (in  the  said  ^  author) 
is  all  out  as  unstaid ;  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  quite,  and  by  his  friends  was 
well  weaned  from  her  love ;  but  seeing  her  by  chance,  agnovit  veteris  vestigia 
flamnuBy  he  raved  amain;  Ilia  tamen  emergens  veluti  lucida  stella  c<Bpit 
elucerej  Sfc.  she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an  angel,  to  his  sight.  And 
it  is  the  common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  overcome  in  this  sort.  For  that 
cause,  belike,  Alexander  discerning  this  inconvenience  and  danger  that  comes 
by  seeing,  ^  when  he  heard  Darius  wife  so  much  commended  for  her  beauty, 
would  scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his  sight,  foreknowing,  belike,  that  of 
Plutarch,  yormosam  videre  periculosissimumy  how  full  of  danger  it  is  to  see 
a  proper  woman ;  and  though  he  was  intemperate  in  other  things,  yet  in  this 
super  be  se  gessit,  he  carryed  himself  bravely.  And  so,  when  as  Araspes  in 
Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnified  that  divine  face  of  Panthea  to  Cyrus,  '  by 
how  much  she  was  fairer  then  ordinary,  by  so  much  he  was  the  moretrnwU" 
ling  to  see  her.  Scipio,  a  yong  man  of  23  yeers  of  age,  and  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Greecian  Charinus,  or  Homers  Nireus, 
at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  Spain,  when  as  a  noble  and  a  most  fair  yong  gentlewoman 
was  brought  unto  him,  yand  he  had  heard  she  was  betrothed  to  a  Lord,  re- 
warded  her^  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweet-heart,  S^  Austin,  as  '  Gregory  re- 
ports of  him,  ne  cum  sorore  quidem  sudputavit  habitandum,  would  not  live  in 
the  house  with  his  own  sister.  ^Xenocrates  lay  with  Lais  of  Corinth  all  night, 
and  would  not  touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  city  of  Athens  supposed  him 
to  dote  upon  fair  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  opportunity  solus  cum  solo,  to 
lye  in  the  chamber  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besides,  as  the  said  Alcibiades 
publiquely  confessed,  ^formam  sprevit  et  superbe  contempsit ;  he  scornfully 
rejected  him.  Petrarch,  that  had  so  magnified  his  Laura  in  several  poems, 
when  by  the  Popes  means  she  was  offered  unto  him,  would  not  accept  of  her. 
^  It  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this  passion  of  love;  and  great  dis- 
cretion  it  argues,  in  such  a  man  that  can  so  contain  himself;  but  when  thou  art 
once  in  love,  to  moderate  thy  self{QS  he  saith)  is  a  singular  paint  of  wisdome* 


*  Nam  yitsre  plagu  in  amoris  ne  Jaclamur 
Non  ita  difficile  est,  qaam  captum  retibut  ipais 
Exira,  et  yalidoi  Veneria  perrumpere  nodos. 


To  ayoid  auch  neta  ia  no  auch  mastery. 
But  ta*en,  to  escape  ia  all  the  rictory. 


But  for  as  much,  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discreet  lovers,  or  that  can  con- 
tain themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to  curb  their  senses,  as  not  to 
see  them,  not  to  look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  with  them,  such  is  the  fury 
of  this  head-strong  passion  of  raging  lust,  and  their  weakness, /erox  ills  ardor 
a  naturd  insitus,  *  as  he  terms  it,  such  a  furious  desire  nature  hath  inscribed, 
such  unspeakable  delight. 

Sic  DtnB  Vencria  ftiior 

Inaania  adeo  mentiboa  incubat, 

which  neither  reason,  counsel,  poverty,  pain,  misery,  drudgery,  partus 
dolor,  ^c.  can  deter  them  from ;  we  must  use  some  speedy  means  to  correct 

•  Eostathii  1. 3.  Aapectua  amoretn  iacendit,  nt  maroeaceotem  in  paleA  ignem  Tentua ;  ardebaaa  interaa  aaa- 
Jore  concepto  ineendio.  *  Heliodoma  1.  4.  Inflammat  mentem  ooyua  aspectns,  perlnde  ac  ignis  materia 
adrootiis.  Chariclea,  &c.  •  Epiat.  16. 1. 3.  *  Epiat.  4.  lib.  2.  «  Curtiua  Ub.  3.  Cum  oxorem  Darll 
Laudatam  audivisset,  tantum  cupiaitati  sob  firennm  iiueciti  <it  iilam  viz  Tellet  intueri.  *  Cyropsdla.  Cna 
PanthesB  formam  eveziaaet  Araspes,  tanto  magis,  inqolt  Cyrus*  abstlnere  oportet,  quanto  pnichrlor  est. 
J  Livlus.  Cum  earn  regulo  culdam  desponantam  audivisset,  muneiilius  cumulatam  remteit.  ■  £p.  3fh 

lib.  7.  «  Et  ea  loqul  posset  que  sou  amatores  liqid  aolent.  ^  Platooto  Coovlvio.  •  Heliodoma  lib.  4. 
Expertem  esse  amoris  beatitudo  est  (  at  auum  captua  aia,  ad  modemtiontm  revocare  iiffti^Hm  prudeoiia  aia- 
gularis.       '  Lucretius  1.  4.        •  Haedua  ub.  1 .  de  amor,  contem. 
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and  prevent  that,  and  all  other  inconveniences^  which  come  by  conference, 
and  the  like.  The  best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  loci 
mutatioy  to  send  them  several  wayes ;  that  they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor 
have  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  Uve  together  soli  cum  sold, 
as  so  many  Gilbertines*  Elongatio  a  patrtd,  'tis  Savanarolas  fourth  rule,  and 
Gordonius  precept,  distrahatur  ad  lonQxnquas  regiones,  send  him  to  travel. 
'Tis  that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  full  cry ;  poets,  di- 
vines^ philosophers,  physicians^  all;  muiet  patriam,  Valesius ;  ^  as  a  sick  man 
he  must  be  cured  with  change  of  ayr ;  TuUy  4.  Tuscul,  The  best  remedy  is 
to  get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis :  change  ayr  and  soyl,  Laurentius. 

Fug«  llttut  amatam.                                         (  (  Ovid.  I  procul,  et  longaa  caipere  perge  viM. 
yirg.  Utile  flnltlmia  abstlnuisie  locis.  |    sed  tage,  tutus  eria. 

Travelling  is  an  antidote  of  love : 

>■  Mafnum  iter  ad  doctas  proficiad  cogor  Athenaa, 
Ut  me  longa  grsvi  aolvat  amore  via. 

For  this  purpose,  saith  *Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens ;  time  and 
absence  wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fewel.  Quan- 
turn  oculisranimo  tarn procul  ibii  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  longenough  ; 
a  whole  yeer  JXenophon  prescribes  Critobulus ;  vix  enim  intra  hoc  tempus  ab 
amore  sanaripoteris;  some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  this^Heinsius 
merrily  inculcates,  in  an  Epistle  to  his  friend  Primienis :  First,  fast ;  then,  tarry; 
thirdly,  change  thy  place ;  fourthly,  think  of  an  halter.  If  change  of  place, 
continuance  of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  reme- 
dies, it  will  hardly  be  removed  ;  but  these  commonly  are  of  force.  Felix  Plater 
observ.  lib,  I.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his 
maid,  and  desperate ;  by  removing  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space  cured. 
Isceus,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  Uver  in  his  youth;  palam 
IcLsdviensy  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself  by  his  friends 
advice  to  his  study,  and  left  womens  companie,  he  was  so  changed,  that  he 
cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine 
cloaths,  nor  no  such  love  toyes  :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden ;  ton- 
quam  si  prior es  oculos  amisisset,  (saith  mine  ^author)  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former 
eys.  Peter  Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book,  hath  a  story  out 
of  S^.  Ambrose,  of  a  yong  man,  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence,  on 
whom  he  had  extreamly  doted,  would  scarsely  take  notice  of  her :  she  wondred 
at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lenibat  dictis 
animum,  and  told  him  who  she  was.  Ego  sum^  inquit:  At  ego  non  sum  ego ; 
But  he  replied,  he  was  not  the  same  man  :  proripuit  sese  tandem y  (as  Dido 
fled  from  ^  £neas;)  not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther  parly,  loathing  his  folly, 
and  ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.  ^Non  sum  stultus  ut  ante 
jam,  Necsra,  O  Neaera,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter  upon  some 
body  else ;  you  shall  befool  me  no  longer.  Petrarch  hath  such  another  tale, 
of  a  yong  gallant  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause,  by  his 
parents,  was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries :  after  some  yeers^  he  returned ; 
and  meeting  the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and 
by  what  chance  she  lost  her  eye  ?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  notie,  but  you  have 
found  yours :  signifying  thereby  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith. 
Amantes  de  formdjudicare  non  possunt,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor 
scarse  of  any  thing  else ;  as  they  will  easily  confess,  after  they  return  unto 
themselves,  by  some  discontinuance  or  better  advice ;  wonder  at  their  own 
lolly,  madness,  stupidity,  blindness;  be  much  abashed,  and  laugh  at  love, 

( Lod  mutatione  taoquam  non  convaleaoena  curandua  eat.  cap.  11 ,  f  Amonim  1. 2.  ^  Quiaqula  amat, 
loca  nota  nocent;  dies  sgritudinem  adimit,  abaeatia  delet.  Ire  licet  procnl  hinc  patrlcque  relinquere  finea. 
Ovid.  '  lib.  8.  eleg.  20.  J  Ub.  1.  Socrat.  memor.  Tibl,  O  Ciitobule,  conaulo  ut  integnim  annum  aboia, 
&c.  k  Proximum  eat  ut  esuiiaa.  2.  Ut  moram  temporia  opponaa.  d.  £t  locum  ouxtea.  4.  £t  de  iaqueo 
cogites.       >  PhilofltreUia  de  vltia  Sophiatarum.       ■  Vurg.  6.  Jun.       ■  Buchaaao. 
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and  calVt  on  idle  thing  y  condemn  themselves  that  ever  they  should  be  so 
besotted  or  misled ;  and  be  heartily  glad  they  have  so  happily  escaped. 

If  so  be  (which  is  seldome)  that  change  of  place  will  not  effect  this  alteration, 
then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  fisur  and  fowl  means ;  as  to  perswade, 
promise,  threaten,  terrifie,  or  to  divert  by  some  contrary  passion,  rumour, 
tales,  newes,  or  some  witty  invention,  to  alter  his  affection ;  ^by  gome  greater 
sorrow  to  drive  out  the  less,  saith  Gordonius,  as  that  his  house  is  on  fire,  his 
best  friends  dead,  his  mony  stoln  :  p  that  he  is  made  some  great  govemour^ 
or  hath  some  honour ,  office,  some  inheritance  is  befaln  him;  he  shall  be  a 
knight,  a  baron,  or  by  some  &lse  accusation,  as  they  do  to  such  as  have  the 
hickhop,  to  make  them  foreet  it.  SaintHierome, lib,2, epist,  1 6.  to Rusticus  the 
monke,  hath  an  instance  of  a  ^yong  man  of  Greece,  that  lived  in  a  monastery  in 
^gypt,  that  by  no  labour,  no  continence,  noperswasion  could  be  diverted;  but 
at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.  The  abbot  sets  one  of  his  convent  to 
quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some  scandalous  reproach  or  other  to  defame  hitn 
before  company,  and  then  to  come  and  complain  first,  the  witnesses  were  like-- 
wise  suborned  for  the  plaintiffe.  The  yong  man  wept,  and  when  all  were 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part,  least  he  should  be  overcome 
with  immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  words  ?  By  this  invention  he 
was  cured,  and  alienated  from  his  pristine  love'tJioughts, Injuries,  slan- 
ders, contempts,  disgraces, sprettsque  injuria  forma,  are  very  forcible 

means  to  withdraw  mens  affections ;  contumelid  affecti  amatores  amare  desi-' 
nunt,  as  ''Lucian  saith ;  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  contemned  or  misused,  turn 
love  to  hate ; '  redeam  ?  Nonsi  me  obsecret,  Fll  never  love  thee  more,  JSgone 
illam,  quae  ilium,  qucs  me,  quce  non  ?  So  Zephyrus  hated  Hyacinthus  because 
he  scorned  him,  and  preferred  his  corrlval  Apollo  (Palaphatus  fab,  Nar,)  he 
will  not  come  again,  though  he  be  intreated.  Tell  him  but  how  he  was  scofied 
at  behind  his  back,  ('tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna)  that  his  love  is  false,  and  enter- 
tains another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that  she  is  a  fool,  a  nasty  quean, 
a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a  divel,  or  which  Italians  commonly  do,  that  he  or  she 
hath  some  loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout,  stone,  strangury,  falling-sickness ; 
and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided ;  he  is  subject  to  a  consumption, 
hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  three  or  four  incurable  tetters,  issues ;  that  she  is  bald, 
her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance,  and  so  are  all  the  kinred,  an  hair- 
brain,  with  many  other  secret  infirmities  (which  I  will  not  so  much  as  name)  be- 
longing to  women.  That  he  is  a  hermaphrodite,  an  eunuch,  imperfect,  impo- 
tent, a  spend-thrift,  a  gamester,  a  fool,  a  g^U,  a  begger,  a  whoremaster,  fact  in 
debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a  common  drunkard,  his  mother  was  a  witch, 
his  father  hang'd,  that  he  hath  a  wolfe  in  his  bosome,  a  sore  leg,  he  is  a  leper, 
hath  some  incurable  disease,  that  he  will  surely  beat  her,  he  cannot  hold  his 
water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in  the  night,  will  stab  his  bed-fellow,  tell  all 
his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that  no  body  dare  lye  with  him ;  his  house  is  haunted 
with  spirits,  with  such  fearfiill  and  tragicall  thmgs,  able  to  avert  and  terrifie  any 
man  or  woman  living.  Gordonius  cap,  20.  part,  2.  hunc  in  modum  consulit : 
Paretur  aliqua  vetula  turpissima  aspectu,  cum  turpi  et  vili  habitu :  et  por^ 
tet  subtus  gremium  pannum  menstrualem,  et  dicat,  quodamica  sua  sit  ebrio^ 
sa,  et  quod  mingat  in  lee  to;  et  quod  est  epileptica  et  impudica  ;  et  quod  in 
corpore  suo  sunt  excrescentuB  enormes,  cum  foetore  anhelitils,  et  alia  enor^ 
mitates,  quibus  vetula  sunt  edocta :  si  nolit  his  persuaderi,  subito  extrahat 
^pannum  menstrualem,  coram  facie  portando,  exclamando,  talis  est  arnica 

•  Annondentur  ralde  trlatla,  at  mi^r  trIflUtia  poMit  mlnorem  obAucore.  p  Aut  quod  >it  Actus  wean- 
callui,  ant  habeat  honoreni  magnum.  «  Adolescent  Gnecns  erat  In  JEgypti  comoblo*  qui  nnllA  opeiia 
magnitudlne,  nnUa  persuadone  flammam  poterat  sedare  :  monasteiii  pater  hac  arte  servaTit,  Impoat 
cniaam  e  sodis,  Sec.  Flebat  lUe  omnes  adTcrsabantur ;  solus  pater  callide  opponere,  ne  afaundantii  tristitte 
absorberetur.  Quid  multa?  hoc  invento  curatus  est,  et  cogitatlonlbus  pristinis  avocatus.  '  Tom.  4. 
•Ter.  *  Hvpathia  Alexandrina  quendam  se  adamsntem  prolatls  muUebribus  pannis,  et  in  eum  c<n^ectls 
amoris  insaniil  Itberavit.    Suidas  et  Ennapius. 
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tua ;  et  si  ex  his  non  demiberit^  nan  est  homOy  sed  diabolus  incamatus.  Idem 
fere  Avicenna  cap.  24.  de  cur&  Ilishi,  lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  Narrent  res 
immundas  vetults^  ex  quibus  abominationem  incurrat^  et  res  ^sordidaSy  et  hoc 
assiduent.     Idem  Arculanus  cap,  16.  in  9.  Rhasis^  ^c. 

Withall,  as  they  do  discommend  the  old,  for  the  better  effecting  a  more 
speedy  alteration,  they  must  commend  another  paramour,  alteram  inducers ; 
set  him  or  her  to  be  wooed,  or  wooe  some  oUier  that  shall  be  fairer,  of  better 
note,  better  fortune,  birth,  parentage,  much  to  be  preferred:  " Invenies 
alium  si  te  hie  fastidit  Alexis;  by  this  means,  which  Jason  Pratensis  wish- 
eth,  to  turn  the  streame  of  affection  another  way,  Successore  novo  truditur 
omnis  amor ;  or  as  Valesius  adviseth,  by  ^subdividing  to  diminish  it ;  as  a 
great  river  cut  into  many  channels,  runs  low  at  last.  *  Hortor  et  ut  pariter 
binas  Labeatis  arnicas^  ^c,  U  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sure,  saith  the 
poet,  to  have  two  mistresses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another :  as  he  that 
goes  from  a  good  fire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it,  though  in  tlie 
next  room  there  be  a  better,  which  will  refresh  him  as  much ;  there's  as  much 
difference  of  hcBc  as  Ate  ignis  ;  or  bring  him  to  some  publique  shews,  plays, 
meetings,  where  he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loath  his  first  cnoice; 
carry  him  but  to  the  next  town,  yea  perad venture,  to  the  next  house ;  and  as 
Paris  lost  Oenones  love  by  seeing  Helena,  and  Cressida  forsook  Troilus  by 
conversing  with  Diomede,  he  will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her 
quite  behind  him,  as  ^ Theseus  left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  Hand  of  Dia,  to 
seek  her  fortune,  that  was  cr*st  his  loving  mistress.  ^Nuncprimum  Dorida 
vetus  amator  contempsi,  as  he  said,  Doris  is  but  a  doudy  to  this.  As  he  that 
looks  himself  in  a  glass  forgets  his  physiognomie  forthwith,  this  flattering 
glass  of  love  will  be  diminished  by  remove ;  after  a  little  absence,  it  will  be 
remitted ;  the  next  faire  object  will  likely  alter  it.  A  yong  man,  in  ^Lucian, 
was  pittifully  in  love,  he  came  to  the  theater  by  chance,  and  by  seeing 
other  faire  objects  there,  mentis  sanitalem  recepit,  was  fully  recovered,  ^and 
went  merrily  home,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion.  ^A  mouse  (saith 
an  apologer)  was  brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread 
and  cheese,  thought  there  could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming  forth  at  last, 
and  feeding  liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands,  loathed  his  former  life : 
moralize  this  fable  by  thy  self.  Plato,  in  his  seventh  book  De  Legibus,  hath 
a  pretty  fiction  of  a  city  under  ground,  'to  which  by  little  holes,  some  small 
store  of  light  came;  the  inhabitants  thought  there  could  not  be  a  better 
place,  and  at  their  first  coming  abroad,  they  might  not  endure  the  light,  oiger- 
rime  solem  intueri;  but  after  they  were  accustomed  a  little  to  it,  ^they  de- 
plored their  fellows  misery  that  lived  under  ground,  A  silly  lover  is  in  like 
state ;  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  first ;  he  cares  for  none  but  her ;  ycf 
after  awhile,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  abhors  her  name, 
sight,  and  memory.  Tis  generally  true;  for  as  he  observes,  ^ Prioremflam- 
ntam  novus  ignis  extrudit ;  et  ea  multorum  natura,  ut  prasentcs  maxime 
ament,  one  fire  drives  out  another  :  and  such  is  womens  weakness,  that  they 
love,  commonly,  him  that  is  present.  And  so  do  many  men  (as  he  con- 
fessed) he  loved  Amye  till  he  saw  Floriat,  and  when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat 
them  both :  but  faire  Phillis  was  incomparably  beyond  them  all ;  Cloris  sur- 
passed her ;  and  yet  when  he  espied  Amarillis,  she  was  his  sole  mistress ;  O 
divine  Amarillis;  quamprocera,  cupressi  ad  instar,  quam  eleganSy  quam  de- 
cens!  Sfc.  how  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was,  (saith  Polemius)  till  he 
saw  another,  and  then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.     In  conclu- 

■  SaTsnaroU  reg.  5.       *  Vlr.  Eel.  3.       *  Dlstrlbutlo  amoris  fiat  in  plum,  ad  plaret  arnicas  anlmum  appU- 
cet.       >Ovid.       7  Hvglnus  gab.  43.       ■Petronlus.       "Lib.  desalt.       ^  £  theatro  egressus  bilaris,  ac  si 

f»tiannacttm  oblivlonis  bibtaset.      •  If  ns  In  dstft  natus,  &c.      *  In  quern  e  specu  subterraneo  modicum  luds 
llabUur.       •  Deplorabant  eonim  miseriam,  qui  snbterranels  lUis  lods  rltam  degnnt.       'Tatlus  lib.  0. 
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sion,  he  loves  her  best  he  saw  last,  s Triton  the  sea-god  first  loved  Leuco- 
thoe,  till  he  came  in  presence  of  Mileene,  she  was  the  commandress  of  his 
hearty  till  he  saw  Galatea ;  but  (as  ^she  complains)  he  loved  another  eftsoons, 
another,  and  another.  *Tis  a  thing  which  by  Hieromes  report,  hath  been 
usually  practised.  ^Heathen  philosophers  drive  out  one  love  tuith  another ^ 
as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  with  a  pin.  Which  those  seven  Persian  Princes 
did  to  AssueruSy  that  they  might  requite  the  desire  of  Queen  Vashti  with 
the  love  of  others,  Pausanias,  in  Eliacis,  saith,  that  therefore  one  Cupid  was 
painted  to  contend  with  another,  and  to  take  the  garland  from  him,  because 
one  love  drives  out  another  :  iAlterius  mres  suhtrahit  alter  amor,  and  Tully 
3.  nat.  Deor,  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  mention  of  three  several  Cupids, 
all  dijQTering  in  office.  Felix  Plater  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  boasts 
how  he  cured  a  widower  in  Basil,  a  patient  of  his,  by  this  stratagem  alone,  that 
doted  upon  a  poor  servant  his  meiid,  when  friends,  children,  nor  perswasion 
could  serve  to  alienate  his  mind  :  they  motioned  him  to  another  honest  mans 
daughter  in  the  town,  whom  he  loved,  and  hved  with  long  after ;  abhorring 
the  very  name  and  sight  of  the  first.  After  the  death  of  Lucretia,  ^Eurialus 
would  admit  of  no  comfort,  till  the  Emperour  Sigismond  married  him  to  a 
noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in  short  space  he  was  freed, 

SuBSECT.  Ill, — By  counsel  and  perswa^on :  fowlnessofthefact;  mens^ 
womens  faults ;  miseries  of  marriage  \  events  of  lust,  S^c, 

As  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or  heroical  love ;  so  there  be 
many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help ;  amongst  which,  good  counsel  and  per- 
swasion, (which  I  should  have  handled  in  the  first  place),  are  of  great  moment^ 
and  not  to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  in  this  blinde  headstrong 
passion,  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

iQue  enim  res  in  te  neque  condllum  neqae  modom  I  Which  thing  hath  neither  judgment,  or  ui  end, 
Habet,  ullo  earn  oonailio  regere  non  potea.  |  How  should  advice  or  counsel  it  amend? 

■  Quia  enlm  modus  adait  amori  ? 

But  without  question,  good  counsel  and  advice  must  needs  be  of  gi'eat  force, 
especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  wise,  fatherly,  reverent,  discreet  person  ;  a 
man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties  do  respect,  stand  in  awe  of,  or  from  a 
judicious  friend,  of  it  self  alone,  it  is  able  to  divert  and  suffice.  Gordonius, 
the  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  would  have  it  by  all  means 
used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ab  illd,  consilio  viri  quem  timet,  osten- 
dendo  pericula  scBculi,  judicium  infemi,  gaudia  Paradisi.  He  would  have 
some  discreet  men  to  disswade  them,  after  the  fury  of  passion  is  a  little  spent, 
or  by  absence  allayed ;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at  first,  to  give  counsel,  as 
to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  that  instant  departed;  to  no 
purpose  to  prescribe  narcoticks,  cordials,  nectarines,  potions.  Homers 
nepenthes,  or  Helenas  boul,  &c.  Non  cessabit  pectus  tundere,  she  will 
lament  and  howl  for  a  season  :  let  passion  have  his  course  a  whilq,  and  then 
he  may  proceed,  by  fore-shewing  the  miserable  events  and  dangers  which 
will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joyes  of  paradise,  and  the  like ;  which, 
by  their  preposterous  courses,  they  shall  forfeit  or  incurre;  and  'tis  a  fit 
method,  a  very  good  means  :  for  what  "Seneca  said  of  vice,  I  say  of  love ; 
Sine  magistro  discitur,  vix  sine  magistro  deseritur,  'tis  learned  of  itself,  but 
**  hardly  left  without  a  tutor.     'Tls  not  amiss  therefore,  to  have  some  such 

(Aristenetus  epist.  4.  ^  Calcagnln.  Dial.  Galat.  Mox  aUam  pnetollt,  aliam  prcUturua  quam  primum 
occasio  arrlserit.  '  Epist.  Ub.  2. 16.  Fhilosophl  secnli  veterem  amorem  noTo,  quasi  claTum  clavo  repel> 
lere,  quod  et  Assuero  regi  septem  prlndpes  Persanun  fec^re,  ut  Vastas  reginae  desiderium  amore  compen- 
sarent.  i  Ovid.  ^Luguori  Teste  indutus,  consolaUones  non  admisit,  donee  Caesar  ex  ducall  sanguine, 
formosam  virginem  matrlmonio  co^junxit.  /Eneas  Silvlus  hist,  de  Eurialo  et  Lucretll.  '  Ter.  ■  Virg. 
Eel.  2.  ■  Lib.  de  beat.  vlt.  cap.  14.  •  Longu  usu  disdmus,  longA  desuetudlne  dedlacendum  est.  PetrarcE, 
epist.  Ub.  6.  8. 
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overseer,  to  expostulate  and  shew  them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences, 
imperfections,  discontents,  as  usually  follow ;  which  their  blindness,  fury, 
madness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not  apprehend  through  weak- 
ness ;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear  to  friendly  admo- 
nitions. Tell  me,  sweet  heart,  (saith  Tryphena  to  love-sick  Charmides  in 
P  Lucian)  what  it  is  that  troubles  thee ;  peradvetiture,  I  can  ease  thy  minde, 
and  further  thee  in  thy  suit;  and  so  without  question  she  might,  and  so 
maist  thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least, 
what  may  be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore.  If  dishonest, 
let  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomons  Prov.  Ecclus.  26. 
Ambros*  lib,  1 .  cap.  4.  in  his  book  of  Abel  and  Cain ;  Philo  Judeeus  de  mercede 
mer.  Platinas  dial,  in  Amores;  Espenceeus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet. 
Hcedus  de  contem,  amorlbus ;  ^neas  Silvius  tart  epistle,  which  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  Nicholas  of  Wartburge,  which  he  calls  medelam  illiciti  amoris,  S^c. 
<?  For  what's  an  whore,  as  he  saith,  but  a  poller  of  youth,  ^ruine  of  men,  a 
destruction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a  downfal  of  honour ,  fodder  for  the 
dively  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell?  •  Talis  amor  est  laqueus 
animcB,  Sfc.  a  bitter  hony,  sweet  poyson,  delicate  destruction,  a  voluntary 
mischief,  commix  turn  coenum,  sterquilinium.  And  as  *'Pet.  Aretines  Lucretia, 
a  notable  quean,  confesseth;  Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  were  all  bom  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  profession :  for,  as 
she  follows  it,  her  pride  is  greater  then  a  rich-  churls,  she  is  more  envious 
then  the  pox,  as  malitious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  any  were  mala,  pejor,  pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  His  a  whore ;  how  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain  ! 
O  Antonia,  thou  seest  "  what  I  am  without,  but  within,  Ood  knows,  a  puddle 
of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,  a  pocky  quean.  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes,  medi- 
tate on  this;  let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Sampson,  Hercules, 
Holofemes,  &c.  those  infinite  mischiefs  attend  it ;  if  she  be  another  mans 
wife  he  loves,  'tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men ;  adultery  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  Gods  commandment,  a  mortal  sin,  able  to  endanger  his 
soule :  if  he  be  such  a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew 
it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest  maid,  'tis 
to  abuse,  or  marry  her ;  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  fowl  fact,  (though 
some  make  light  of  it)  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.  If  to  marry,  let 
him  seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand ;  look  before  he  leap,  (as  the 
proverb  is),  or  settle  his  affections,  and  examine,  first,  the  party  and  condition 
of  his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  fortunes,  yeers,  parentage, 
and  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  sua  Veneris.  Whether  it  be  likely  to 
proceed :  if  not,  let  him  wisely  stave  himself  off  at  the  first ;  curb  in  his 
inordinate  passion,  and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  subject^ 
divert  his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  ^neas  forewarned  by 
Mercury  in  a  dream,  lefl  Didos  love,  and  in  all  hast  got  him  to  sea: 

*  Hnesthea,  Ser^gestumqiie  vocAt,  fortemque  Cloaothnin, 
Clajwem  aptent  tadU  Jubet 

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vowes,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 

nulUa  llle  movetuf 

Fletibiu,  aut  iUaa  rocea  tractabUJa  andit  j 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights, 

rTom.  4.  dial,  meret.  Portasae  eUam  ipaa  ad  amorem  Istam  nonnihil  contulero.  n  Quid  enim  meretrix, 
nisi  juyentutifl  expilatrtx,  vironim  rapina  wn  mora;  patrimonU  devoratriXp -honoris  pemtdes,  pabulum  dla- 
lioU,  Janua  mortis,  Inferni  supplementnm  ?  '  Sanftiinem  homthum  sorbent.  •  Contemplatlone  IdloUe 
c.  M.  l>iacTimen  vits,  mors  blanda,  mel  feUeum,  duloe  Tenenum,  panrides  delicaCa,  mafauB  spontaoeam. 
&c.  t  Pomodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  Gula,  ira  invidia,  superbla,  sacrilegia,  latrocinla,  ciedes,  eo  die  naU  sunt, 
quo  prfmum  meretrix  profeasionem  fecit.  Superbia  mi^^  quam  opulent!  nistlci,  Inridia  quam  Inis  veneres ; 
Inimicitla  nocentior  melanchoUA,  araritla  in  immensnm  proftmda.  •  Quails  extra  sum  Tides,  quails  intra 
norltDeus.       'Virg. 
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pleasing  inward  or  outward  provocations.  Thou  maist  do  this  if  thou  wilt' 
fiater  non  depeHt  Jiliamy  necjrater  soraremy  a  father  dotes  no^  on  his  own 
daughter,  a  brother  on  a  sister ;  and  why  ?  because  it  is  unnatural,  unlawful, 
unfit.  If  he  be  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think  of  his  deformities,  vices, 
infirmities :  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay  his  debts :  if  he  be  in  any 
danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it :  if  he  have  any  law-suit,  or  other  business,  he 
may  do  well  to  let  his  love  matters  alone  and  follow  it,  labour  in  his  vocation, 
what  ever  it  is.  But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself,  yet  let  him  wisely  preme- 
ditate of  both  their  estates ;  if  they  be  unequal  in  yeers,  she  yong  and  he  old, 
what  an  unfit  match  it  must  needs  be,  an  uneven  yoak,  how  absurd  and 
undecent  a  thing  it  is  !  as  Lycinus,  in  ^  Lucian,  told  Timolaus,  for  an  old  bald 
crook-nosed  knave,  to  marry  a  yong  wench  ;  how  odious  a  thing  it  is  to  see 
an  old  leacher !  what  should  a  bald  fellow  do  with  a  combe,  a  dumb  doter 
with  a  pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  and  thou  with  such  a  wife  ? 
How  absurd  is  it,  for  a  yong  man  to  marry  an  old  wife,  for  a  peece  of  good. 
But  put  case,  she  be  equal  in  yeers,  birth,  rortunes,  and  other  qualities  corres- 
pondent, he  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage,  which  is  an  honourable 
estate,  but  for  what  respects  ?  Her  beauty,  belike,  and  comeliness  of  person, 
that  is  commonly  the  main  object ;  she  is  a  most  absolute  form  in  his  eye  at 
least ;  Cuijbrmam  PaphiUyet  Charites  tribuire  decoremj  but  do  other  men 
affirm  as  much?     Or  is  it  an  errour  in  his  judgement? 

'FUlunt  not  ocull  vagique  ■emus, 
OppveasA  ntione  menthmtur. 

our  eys  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us.  It  may  be,  to  thee  thy 
self,  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  after  a  little  absence,  she  is  not  so 
iaire  as  she  seems.  Qumdam  videntur  et  non  sunt ;  compare  her  to  another 
standing  by,  'tis  a  touch-stone  to  try ;  confer  hand  to  hand,  body  to  body,  face 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &c.  examine  every  part  by 
itself,  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  sites,  and  tell  me  now  thou 
likest  her.  It  may  be,  not  she  that  is  so  faire,  but  her  coats ;  for,  put  another 
in  her  cloaths,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  faire ;  as  the  ^  poet  then  prescribes, 
separate  her  from  her  cloaths :  suppose  thou  saw  her  in  a  base  beggers  weed, 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  fashion,  fowl  linnen,  course 
raiment,  besmeared  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  with  opoponax,  sagapenum, 
assa  foetida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums ;  dirty,  about  some  undecent  action  or 
other :  or,  in  such  a  case  as  '  Brassivola,  the  physician,  found  Malatasta  his 
patient,  after  a  potion  of  hellebor,  which  he  had  prescribed :  Manibus  in 
terrain  depositis,  et  ano  versus  ccelum  elevato  (ac  si  videretur  Socraticus  ille 
Aristophanes,  qui  geometrical  Jigura^  in  terram  scribens,  tubera  coUigere  vi- 
debatur)  atram  bilem  in  album parietem  injiciebat,  adeoque  totam  cameram^ 
et  se  deturpabaty  ut,  Sfc,  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse ;  if  thou  saw'st  her  (I  say) 
wouldst  thou  affect  her  as  thou  dost  ?  Suppose  thou  beheldest  her  in  a  *  frosty 
morning,  in  cold  weather,  in  some  passion  or  perturbation  of  mind,  weeping, 
chafing,  &c.  riveFd  and  ill  favoured  to  behold.  She,  many  times,  that  in  a  com- 
posed look  seems  so  amiable  and  delitious,  tarn  scituld  formd,  if  she  do  but 
laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  face,  and  shews  a  pair  of 
uneven,  loathsom,  rotten,  foul  teeth:  She  hath  a  black  skin,  gouty  legs;  a 
deformed,  crooked  carkass  under  a  fine  coat.  It  may  be,  for  all  her  costly  tires, 
she  is  bald ;  and  though  she  seem  so  faire  by  dark,  by  candle  light,  or  afar  off  at 
such  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in  ^  Lucian ;  //  thou  shouldst  see 
her  neer,  or  in  a  morning ,  she  would  appear  more  ugly  then  a  beast;  ®  si  dili- 
genter  considereSy  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cceteros  corporis  meatus  egreditur 

wTom.  3.  in  TOtb.  Calviu  cnm  win,  nasum  habeaa  simiun,  &c.  '  Petronius.  tOtU.  "In 
CatarticU,  lib.  2.  ■  Sl  fenrent  deformls,  ecce  fonnoM  est  {  >1  frigeat  formora.  Jam  fit  Infonnia.  Tb.  If orua 
Epigram.  ^  Amorum  dial.  Tom  4.  Si  quia  ad  Auroram  contempletnr  moltaa  mnlleres  a  nocte  leclo 

anrgentca,  tnrpiorea  pntablt  eaae  beatHa.       •  Hugo  de  clanatro  animie,  lib.  1.  c.  1. 
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vilius  sterquilinium  nunquam  vidislu  Follow  my  counsell ;  see  her  undrest ; 
see  her,  if  it  be  possible,  out  of  her  attires  ;  Jurtivis  nudatam  coloribus ;  it 
may  be  she  is  like  iEsops  jay,  or  ^  Plinies  cantharides ;  she  will  be  loathsom, 
ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure  her  sight:  or  suppose  thou  saw'st  her  sick, 
pale,  in  a  consumption,  on  her  death-bed,  skin  and  bones,  or  now  dead, 
Cujus  erat  gratissimus  amplexus,  as  Bernard  saith,  erit  horribilis  aspectus  ; 
Non  redolety  sed  olet,  qu(B  redolere  solet.  As  a  posie,  she  smels  sweet,  is 
most  fresh  and  faire  one  day,  but  dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  another. 
Beautifull  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more  de- 
formed then  Thersites;  and  Solomon  deceased,  as  ugly  as  Marcolphus :  thy 
lovely  mistress,  that  was  erst  "  Charts  charier  ocellis,  dearer  to  thee  then 
thine  eys,  once  sick  or  departed,  is  Vili  vilior  astiniata  cceno^  worse  then  any 
dirt  or  dunghill.  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  looks  be 
terrible :  thou  hadst  better  behold  a  Gorgons  head  then  Helenas  carkass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked,  is  able  of  itself  to  alter 
his  affection ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saith  ^Montaigne,  the  French- 
man, in  his  Essaies,  that  the  skilfuUest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint 
for  a  remedy  of  venereous  passions,  a  ftill  survey  of  the  body :  which  the  poet 
insinuates. 

f  lUe  auod  obsccenas  In  aperto  corpore  parte*  I  Tbe  love  stood  still,  that  ran  In  full  carelre, 

Viaerat,  in  carsu  qui  fait,  lueait  amor.  |  When  once  it  saw  those  parts  should  not  appear. 

It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife  Stratonices  bald 
pate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he  could  never  affect  her  afler. 
Kaymundus  Lullius,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  canker  in  his  mistress 
breast,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorr'd  the  looks 
of  her.  Philip,  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis  lib.  4.  cap.  24.  relates  it, 
married  the  king  of  Denmarks  daughter ;  ^  and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a 
wife^  one  nighty  because  her  breath  stunk,  they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret 
fault,  sent  her  back  again  to  her  father.  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewis 
the  eleaventh,  findes  fault  with  our  English  *  Chronicles,  for  writing  how 
Margaret  the  king  of  Scots  daughter,  and  wife  to  Lewis  the  11.  French  king, 
was  ob  graveolentiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such  matches  are 
made  for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  hony-moon  is 
past,  turn  to  bitterness :  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  passion; 
and  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt. 

i  Cum  se  cutis  arlda  laxat, 

Flnnt  obscurl  dentcs. 

when  they  waxe  old,  and  ilfavoured,  they  may,  commonly,  no  longer  abide 

them. Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsom, 

odious,  thou  art  a  beastly  filthy  quean ;  ^  Faciem,  Phoebe,  cacantis  habes. 

thou  art  Satumi  podex,  withered  and  dry ;  insipida  et  vetula, ^  Te  quia 

rugcB  turpant,  et  capitis  nives,  (I  say)  be  gone ;  °^  porta  patent,  profciscere. 
Yea,  but  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  compleat;  of  a  most  absolute  form 
in  all  mens  opinions ;  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her ;  nothing  may  be  added 
to  her  person,  nothing  detracted;  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty, 
comelines  and  pleasant  grace ;  unimitable,  mens  delicue,  meri  lepores,  she  is 
Myrothetium  Veneris,  Oratiarum  pyxis,  a  mere  magazine  of  naturall  perfec- 
tions ;  she  hath  all  the  Veneres,  and  Graces, mille  faces  et  millejiguras, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  compleat.  °  Lata  genets,  lata  os  roseum,  vaga  lu- 
mina  lata  :  to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a  most  incomparable  unmatchable 
peece,  aurea  proles,  ad  simulachrum  alicujus  numinis  composita ;  a  Phcenix, 

*  Hist.  nat.  II.  cap.  3&.  A  fly  that  bath  golden  wings  but  a  poisoned  body.  •  Buchanan,  Hendecasyl. 
'  Apol.  pro.  Rem.  Seb.  «  Ovid.  2.  rem.  ^  Post  unam  noctem,  incertum  nnde  offensam  cepit,  propter 
foetentem  ejus  spiritum  alii  dlcunt,  vel  latentem  foeditatem,  repudiavit ;  rem  fludens  plane  llUdtam,  et  r^n 
peraoue  multura  indecoram.  >  Hall  and  Grafton,  belike.         J  Juvenal.         ^Mart.         >TullyinCat. 

■  Hor.  ode  18.  lib.  4.       "  Loechens. 
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vernantis  istalula  Venerillay  a  nymph,  a  faery,  ®  like  Venus  her  self  when  she 
was  a  maid  ;  nulli  secunda,  a  meer  quintessence,  y?ore5  spirans  et  amaracum^ 
fcemiTKB  prodigium  ;  Put  case  she  be,  how  long  will  she  continue  ?  p  Florem 
decoris  singuli  carpunt  dies :  Every  day  detracts  from  her  person,  and  this 
beauty  is  bonum  fragile y  a  meer  flash,  a  Venice  glass,  quickly  broken : 

lAnceps  forma  bonum  mortallbiu^ 
exigul  donum  breve  temporis; 

it  will  not  last.    As  that  fair  flower  '  Adonis,  which  we  call  an  anemony,  fiour- 
•isheth  but  one  month,  this  gratious  all-commanding  beauty  fades  in  an  instant. 
It  is  a  jewel  soon  lost,  the  painters  goddesse,  falsa  Veritas^  a  meer  picture. 
Favour  is  deceitfully  and  beauty  is  vanity,  Prov.  31.  30. 

•  Vitrea  gexnmnla,  fluxaaoe  bullnla,  Candida  forma  est,  |  A  brltUc  Jem,  babble  is  beauty  pale. 
Nix,  roaa,  ton,  ftimnsi  Tentus  et  aura,  nihil.  [  A  rose,  dew,  snow,  smoke,  winde,  ayr,  naught  at  aU. 

If  she  be  faire,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a  fool :  if  proud,  scoitafull ; 
sequiturgue  superbia  formam  ;  or  dishonest,  rara  est  concordia  form(s  atque 
pudiciticB,  can  she  be  faire  and  honest  too  ?  *  Aristo,  the  son  of  Agasicles,  mar- 
ried a  Spartan  lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece,  next  to  Helen  ;  but  for  her 
conditions,  the  most  abominable  and  beastly  creature  of  the  world.  So  tliat 
I  would  wish  thee  to  respect,  with  Seneca,  **  not  her  person  but  qualities. 
Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade  which  hath  a guilded  scabbard,  imbroidered 
with  gold  and  jewels  ?  No;  but  that  which  hath  a  good  edge  and  pointy  well 
tempered  mettle,  able  to  resist.  This  beauty  is  of  the  body  alone ;  and  what 
is  that,  but  as  ^Gregory  Nazianzen  telleth  us,  a  mock  of  time  and  sickness ; 
or  as  Boethius,  ^a<  mutable  as  aflowrCy  and  Uisnot  nature  so  makes  us  but 
most  party  the  infirmity  of  the  beholder.  For  ask  another,  he  sees  no  such 
matter :  Die  mihi  per  gratias  qualis  tibi  videtur,  I  pray  thee  tell  me  how 
thou  likest  my  sweet-heart,  (as  she  asked  her  sister  in  Aristssnetus), '  whom  I 
so  much  admire ;  me  thinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gentlemany  the  properest  man 
that  ever  I  saw :  but  I  am  in  lovCy  I  confess s  (nee  pudet  fateri)  and  cannot 
therefore  well  judge.  But,  be  she  faire  indeed,  golden-haired,  as  Anacreon  his 
Bathillus,  (to  examine  particulars)  she  have  ^  Flammeolos  oculos,  collogue 
lacteola ;  a  pure  sanguine  complexion,  little  mouth,  corall  lips,  white  teeth, 
soft  and  plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  faire  and  lovely  to  behold,  com- 
posed of  all  graces,  elegances,  an  absolute  peece ; 

■liomina  sint  Melits  Junonla,  dextra  Mineme, 
Mamillse  Veneris,  sura  maris  domine,  &c. 

Let  ■  her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austria,  belly  from  France,  back 
from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from  Rhine,  buttocks  firom  Switzer-' 
land,  let  her  have  the  Spanish  gate,  the  Venetian  tyre,  Italian  complement 
and  endowments ; 

>•  Candida  sideriia  ardeacant  lumina  flammis,  I     Fulgeat,  ac  Venerem  ccelcsU  corpore  vincat, 

Sndent  colla  rosas,  et  cedat  crinlbus  aurum,  [     Forma  Dearum  omnia,  &c. 

Mellea  purpureum  depromant  ora  ruborem :  | 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciphers  in  his  Imagines :  as 
Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus ;  Aristoenetus  describes  \av&  ;  another  Helena, 
Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia,  Pandora ;  let  her  have  a  box  of  beauty  to  re- 
pair her  self  still,  such'  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaon,  when  he  carried  her  over 
the  ford  ;  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yeeld  ;  be  like  her,  and  her, 
and  whom  thou  "wilt,  or  all  these  in  one ;  a  little  sickness,  a  feaver,  small  pox, 
wound,  scarre,  loss  of  an  eye,  or  limb,  a  violent  passion,  a  distemperature  of 

•  Quails  ftiit  Vems  com  ftiit  virgo,  balsamnm  spirans,  &c.        p  Seneca.       4  Seneca  Hip,       '  Canerarins 
emb.  68.  cent.  1,  Flos  omnium  pulcbanimus  statim  languescit,  ibmue  typua.  •  Bemar.  Bauhuslns  Ep. 

1.  4.  *  Pausanlas  Laeon.  lib.  3.  Uzorem  duxit  Spartse  muUerum  omnium  post  Helenam  fbrmoaissimam, 
at  ob  mores  omnium  turpisslmam.  "  Epist.  76.  Gladium  bonum  dices,  non  cui  deauratus  est  balthens, 
nee  cui  vagina  gemmis  (Ustinguitnr,  sed  cui  ad  secandam  subtllls  ades,  et  mucro  mnnimentnm  omne  mp- 
turus.  *  Pnlchritudo  corporis,  temporis  et  roorbi  ludibrium.  orat.  3.  ^  Florum  mutabllitate  ftigador, 
nee  sua  natura  fonnoaqs  facit,  sed  spectantium  infirmltas.  *  Eplst.  1 1 .  Qnem  ego  depereo  JuTenis  niihl 
pitlcherrimus  Tidetur ;  sed  forsan  amore  perclta  de  amore  non  recte  Judico.  y  Luc.  Brugensia.  ■  Idon. 
•  Bebelius  adagiia  Ger.  ^  Petron.Cat. 


*  Defonne  solis  aspicia  trancis  nemiu? 
Sic  nostra  longum  forma  percurrens  iter, 
Deperdit  allquld  semper,  et  flilget  minus ; 
Malique  minus  est  qulcquid  In  nobis  ftilt, 
;  Olim  petitum  cecidlt,  et  partu  labat, 

Materque  multnm  rapuit  ex  illft  mihl, 
^tas  citato  senior  eripult  gradu. 
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heat  or  cold,  marres  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all :  child-bearing,  old  age, 
that  tyrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erynnis;  raging  time,  care,  rivels  her 
upon  a  sudden ;  afler  she  hath  been  married  a  small  while  and  the  black  oxe 
hath  trodden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favour, 
thou  wilt  not  know  her.  One  growes  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  &c.  modest 
Matilda,  pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet  singing  Susan,  mincing  merry  Moll, 
dainty  dancing  Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Jone,  nimble  Nel,  kissing  Kate, 
bouncing  Besse  with  black  eys,  fair  Phillis  with  fine  white  hands,  fidling 
Franck,  tall  Tib,  slender  Sib,  &c.  will  quickly  loose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome, 
stale,  sad,  heavy,  dull,  sour  and  all  at  last,  out  of  fashion.  Ubi  jam  vultds 
argutiaj  suavis  suavitatio^  blandus  risuSy  8^c,  Those  fair  sparkling  eys  will 
look  dull,  her  sofl  corall  lips  will  be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blew,  her  skin 
rugged,  that  soft  and  tender  superjicies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  Ker  whole 
complexion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  ^Matilda  writ  to  king  John, 

I  am  not  now  as  when  thon  saw'st  roe  last,  |     That  rosie  blush  lapt  in  a  liUy  vale. 

That  fayour  soon  is  vanished  and  past ;  |     Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale. 

Tis  so  in  the  rest ;  their  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which  Dejanira  hath 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  poet ; 

And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  green  wood  growes. 
With  fhitt  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blowes, 
In  winter  like  a  stock  deformed  showes : 
Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes. 
And  doth  decrease,  and  loose,  and  come  to  nought, 
Admlr*d  of  old.  to  this  by  child-birth  brought: 
And  mother  hath  bereft  me  of  my  grace. 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  a  pace. 

To  conclude  with  Chrysostome,  •  When  thou  seest  a  /aire  and  heautifull 
person,  a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  Donna,  quae  salivam  moveat,  leptdam 
puellam  et  quam  tu  facile  ames,  a  comely  woman,  having  bright  eys,  a  mer- 
ry countenance,  a  shining  lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace,  wringing 
thy  soule,  and  increasing  thy  concupiscence  ;  bethink  with  thy  self  that  it  is 
but  earth  thou  loves t,  a  meer  excrement  which  so  vexeth  thee,  which  thou  so 
admirest,  and  thy  raging  soule  will  be  at  rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  face, 
and  thou  shalt  see  all  loathsomeness  under  it ;  that  beauty  is  a  superfciall 
skin  and  bones,  nerves,  sinewes :  suppose  her  sick,  now  riveVd,  hoarie-headed, 
hollow-cheeked,  old ;  unthin  she  is  full  of  filthy  fieame,  stinking,  putride, 
excrementall  stuffe ;  snot  and  snevill  in  her  nostrills,spettle  in  her  mouth,  water 
in  her  eys,  what  filth  in  her  brains,  Sfc.  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  nar- 
rowly upon  her  in  the  light,  stand  nearer  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive 
almost  as  much,  and  love  less,  as  ^Cardan  well  writes,  minus  amant  qui  acute 
vident,  though  Scaliger  deride  him  for  it :  If  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at 
such  a  posture,  whosoever  lie  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and 
proportion,  those  T  mean  of  Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine 
him  of  her.  If  he  be  elegans  formarum  spectator,  he  shall  finde  many  faults 
in  physiognomy,  and  ill  colour;  if  form,  one  side  of  the  face  likely  big- 
ger then  the  other ;  or  crooked  nose,  bad  eys,  prominent  veines,  concavities 
about  the  eys,  wrinkles,  pimples,  redde  streeks,  frechons,  hairs,  warts,  neves, 
inequalities,  roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many  co- 
lours as  are  in  a  turkicocks  neck,  many  indecorums  in  their  other  parts ;  est 
quod  desideres,  est  quod  amputes,  one  leers,  another  frownes,  a  third  gapes, 
squints,  &c.  And  'tis  true  that  he  saith,  ^Diligenter  consideranti  raro 
fades  absoluta,  et  quce  vitio  caret,  seldom  shall  you  finde  an  absolute  face 
without  fault,  as  I  have  oflen  observed ;  not  in  the  face  alone,  is  this  defect 

«  M.  Drayton.  *  Senec.  act.  2.  Here.  Oeteus.  •  Vides  venustam  mulierem,  ftilgldum  habentem 

oculum,  viiitu  hilari  coruscantem,  eximium  qucndam  aspectum  et  decorem  prse  se  ferentem,  urentem 
mentem  tuam  et  concupiscentiam  agentem ;  cogita  terram  esse  id  quod  amas,  et  quod  admirariB  stercus,  et 
quod  te  urit,  &c.  cogita  illam  Jam  senescere,  jam  rugosam  cavls  genls,  egrotam;  tantis  sordibns  intus  plena 
est.  pltuitA,  stercore :  reputa  quid  intra  nares,  ocnlos,  cerebrum  gestat,  quas  sordes,  &c.  'SubtU.  13. 

I  Cardan,  subtil,  lib.  13. 
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or  disproportion  to  be  found ;  but  in  all  the  other  parts  of  body  and  minde  ; 
she  is  faire  indeed,  but  foolish ;  pretty,  comely  and  decent,  of  a  majesticall 
presence,  but  peradyenture  imperious,  unhonest,  acerbuy  iniquoj  selfwii*d  ; 
she  is  rich,  but  deformed ;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but  bad  carriage ;  no  bringing 
up ;  a  rude  and  wanton  flurt,  a  neat  body  she'  hath,  but  it  is  a  nasty  quean 
otherwise,  a  very  slut,  of  a  bad  kinde.  As  flowres  in  a  garden  have  colour 
some,  but  no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the  eye ; 
one  is  unsavoury  to  the  taste,  as  rue ;  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  yet  a  most 
medicinall  cordiall  flowre,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomack  ;  so  are  men  and 
women;  one  is  well  qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and  base:  a  good 
eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand  and  foot,  faeda  pedes  et  foeda  mantUj  a  fine 
lee,  bad.  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.  Examine  all  parts  of  body  and  minde,  I 
advise  thee  to  enquire  of  all.  See  her  angry,  merry,  laugh,  weep,  hot,  coM, 
sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed,  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  eat 
her  meales,  &c.  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her 
onely,  let  him  observe,  but  her  parents,  how  they  carry  themselves:  for 
what  deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  minde,  be  in  them  at  such 
an  age,  they  will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner;  they  will 
patrizare  or  matrizare.  And  with  all  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions^ 
in  convictu  (as  Quiverra  prescribes)  et  quibuscum  conversetur^  whom  she  con- 
verseth  with.  Noscitur  ex  comite,  qui  non  cognoscitur  ex  se.  According  to 
Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the  best,  de  quo  minimus  foras  habetur  sermo^ 
that  is  least  talked  of  abroad.  For  if  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer, 
a  pranker  or  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.     For  what  saith  Theocritus  ? 

At  Tos  festivK  ne  ne  salute  puelle. 

En,  malui  hlrciis  adcat  In  roaaaltare  pantm. 

Yong  men  will  do  it,  when  they  come  to  it. 

Fawnes  and  satyres  will  certainly  play  wrecks,  when  they  come  in  such  wan- 
ton Bacchos  Elenoras  presence.  Now  when  they  shall  perceive  any  such 
obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion,  deformity,  bad  conditions,  &c.  let  them 
still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  ^  Hsedus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  earum  mendat 
notent ;  note  their  faults,  vices,  errours,  and  think  of  their  imperfections;  'tis 
the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  loves  furious  head-strong  passions ;  as  a 
peacocks  feet  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers, 
and  pride  of  his  tail ;  she  is  lovely,  faire,  well  favoured,  well  qualified,  cour- 
teous and  kinde ; 

But  If  ahe  be  not  ao  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kinde  ahe  be? 

I  say  with  ^Philostratus, /ormosa  aliisy  mihi  superba ;  she  is  a  tyrant  to  me, 
and  so  let  her  go.  Besides  these  outward  neves,  or  open  faults,  errours,  there 
be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret  &c.  some  private,  (which  I  will  omit)  and 
some  more  common  to  the  sexe ;  sullen  fits,  evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in 
this  case  fit  to  be  considered.  Consideratio  foeditatis  mulierum  (menstrus 
imprimis),  quam  immundee  sunt,  quam  Savanarola  proponit  reguld  septimft, 
penitus  observandam.  £t  Platina,  dial.  Amoris,  fuse  perstiinffit.  Lodo- 
vicus  Boncialus  mulieb,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  Pet.  Heedus,  Albertus,  et  tnfinitifere 
medid.  J  A  lover  in  Calcagninus  apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart,  he 
were  his  mistress  ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do  I  know  not  what :  O 
thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer'st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst  hear,  ob- 
serve, and  see  pudenda  et  panitenda  ;  that  which  would  make  thee  loath  and 
hate  her ;  yea,  peradventure,  all  women  for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  notning  of  the  vices  of  their  mindes,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
weakness,  malice,  selfwill,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousie ;  Ecclus.  25.  13. 

^  Lib.  de  contem.  amorlbua.  Eamm  mendaa  rolvant  aidroo,  aaepe  ante  ocnloa  conatitoant,  laepc  damaent. 
*  in  dellcUa.  i  Qnnm  amator  annnlam  le  amicn  optaret,  nt  ^)ua  amplezn  fhii  poaaet,  &c.  O  te  miacnmi, 
alt  annuloa,  al  meaa  Tioea  obires,  viderca,  andirea,  ftc.  nihil  non  odio  dignnm  obaeivaice. 
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No  malice  to  a  womans ;  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Eccles,  7.  26.  and  as  the 
same  author  urgeth,  Prov.  31.  10.  Who  shall  Jinde  a  vertuous  woman  ?  He 
makes  a  question  of  it.  ^  Neque  jus  neque  Lonum,  neque  csquum  sciunt, 
melius  pejus,  prosit  obsit,  nihil  videnty  nisi  quod  libido  suggerit.  They  know 
neither  good  nor  bad,  be  it  better  or  worse  (as  the  comicall  poet  hath  it) 
benejiciall  or  hurtfuLl,  they  will  do  what  they  list, 

ilnsidise  bamani  generis,  querimoniavltae, 
ExQTlflB  noctU,  doriaaixna  cnn  dlel. 
Poena  viriim,  nex  et  JuTennm,  &c. 

And  to  that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates  in  the  ^  poet. 

The  Are  that  bold  Prometheus  atole  from  me,  I     On  whoee  alluring  and  entisfng  face. 

With  plagues  cal*d  women  shaU  revenged  be }         |     Poor  mortalls  doling,  shall  thdr  death  embrace. 

In  tine,  as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  Nulla  estfasmina  quteaton  ha^ 
beat  quid :  they  have  all  their  faults. 

■Erery  each  of  them  hath  some  vice. 
If  one  be  full  of  yillany, 
Another  hath  a  Uqnorlsh  ejre ; 

TVhen  Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Heros 
lanteme  to  Anteros  ;  Anteroti  sacrum  ;  ^  and  he  that  had  good  successe  in 
his  love,  should  light  the  candle ;  but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ; 
which  1  can  refer  to  nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 


If  one  be  ftall  of  wantonness. 
Another  Is  a  Chideress. 


p  For  In  a  thousand,  good  there  is  not  one ; 
All  be  so  proud,  unthankftiU  and  unkinde. 
With  flinty  hearts  careless  of  others  moane, 


In  their  own  lusts  carried  most  headlong  bUnde. 
But  more  herein  to  speak,  I  am  forbidden; 
Sometime,  for  speaking  truth,  one  may  be  chidden. 


I  am  not  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  them,  and  therefore 
take  heed  you  mistake  me  not ;  ^  matronam  nullam  ego  tango ;  I  honour  the 
sexe,  with  all  good  men,  and  as  I  ought  to  do.  Rather  then  displease  them, 
I  will  voluntarily  take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britanicus  took,  Viragin,  des- 
cript,  lib.  2.  fol.  95.  Me  nihil  unquam  mali  nobilissimo  sexvi,  vel  verba,  vel 
facto  machinaturum,  <Jrc.  Let  Simonides,  Mantuan,  Plotina,  Pet.  Aretine,  and 
such  women-haters  bare  the  blame,  if  ought  be  said  amiss :  i  have  not  writ  a 
tenth  of  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  others ;  ^  non  possunt  in- 
vectiviB  omnes,  et  satires  infosminas  scriptce,  uno  volumine  comprehendi.  And 
that  which  I  have  said  (to  speak  truth)  no  more  concerns  them  then  men  ; 
though  women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  Tract.  (To  apologize  once 
for  all)  I  am  neither  partiall  against  them,  or  therefore  bitter  :  what  is  said  of 
the  one,  mutato  nomine,  may  most  part,  be  understood  of  the  other.  My  words 
are  like  Passus  picture,  in  '  Lucian ;  of  whom,  when  a  good  fellow  had  bespoke 
an  horse  to  be  painted  with  his  heels  upwards,  tumbUug  on  his  back,  he  made 
him  passant :  now,  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  peece,  he  was  very  angry, 
and  said,  it  was  quite  opposite  to  his  minde ;  but  Passus  instantly  turned  the  pic- 
ture upside  down,  shewed  him  the  horse  at  that  site  which  he  requested,  and 
so  gave  him  satisfaction.  If  any  man  take  exception  at  my  words,  let  him 
alter  the  name,  read  him  for  her,  and  *tis  all  one  in  effect. 

But  to  my  purpose  :  If  women  in  ^nerall  be  so  bad,  and  men  worse  then 
they,  what  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  where  shall  a  man  finde  a  good  wife,  or  a 
woman  a  good  husband  ?  A  woman,  a  man  may  eschue,  but  not  a  wife :  wed- 
ding is  undoing  (some  say),  marrying,  marring ;  wooing,  woing  :  '  a  wife  is  a 
feaver  hectick,  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  and  not  to  be  cured  but  by  death,  93  out 
of  Menander,  Atheneeus  addes, 

In  pelagus  te  Jads  negotlomm, 

Non  Lybium,  non  JEgaeum,  ubi,  ex  trlglnta  non  perennt 
Tria  navlgia :  ducens  uxorem  senratur  prorsus  nemo. 

Thou  wadest  into  a  sea  it  self  of  woes ;     •  I         Of  thirty,  not  three  ships  are  cast  away : 

In  Ubycke  and  iEgsean,  each  man  knowes,  |        But  on  this  rock  not  one  escapes,  I  say. 

k  Ter.  Reant.  act.  4.  sc.  1 .  '  Lcecheus.  ■  See  our  English  Tfttins,  11. 1.  •  Chaucer  In  Romant  of 
the  Rose.  *  Qui  se  fttcilem  in  amore  probArit,  banc  succendito.  At  qui  succendat,  ad  hunc  diem  repertua 
nemo.  Calcagninus.  rAriosto.  ^  Hot.  'Christoph.  Fonseca.  •  Encom.  Demoethen.  *Febris 
hecUca  uxor,  et  non  nisi  morte  awllenda. 
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The  worldly. cares,  miseries,  discontents,  that  accompany  marriage,  I  pray 
you  learn  of  them  that  have  experience,  for  I  have  none ;  "  icaila^  cyw 
\6yovQ  lyeyriffdfjLTiy,  libri  mentis  liberi.    For  my  part  I'll  dissemble  with  him  ; 

Eflte  procul  nymphs,  fallax  genua  este  puellc  j 
Vita  jugata  meo  non  faclt  Ingenio :  Me  jurat,  &c. 

many  married  men  exclaime  at  the  miseries  of  it,  and  rail  at  wives  down 
right ;  1  never  tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them  say,  ^  Mare  kaud  marCy  vos 
mare  acerrimum  !  An  Irish  sea  is  not  so  turbulent  and  raging  as  a  liti- 
gious wife. 

^  Scylla  et  Chaiybdis,  Slcula  contorqnens  fineta,      I         Scylla  and  Chaiybdis  are  lease  dangeraos, 
Mluus  est  timeuda ;  nulla  non  mellor  fera  est.      |         There  is  no  beast  that  is  so  noxious. 

Which  made  the  divel,  belike,  as  most  interpreters  hold,  when  he  had  taken 
away  Jobs  goods,  corporis  etfortuniB  bona,  health,  children,  friends,  to  per- 
secute him  the  more,  leave  his  wicked  wife ;  as  Pineda  proves  out  of  Tertul- 
lian,  Cyprian,  Austin,  Clirysostome,  Prosper,  Gaudentius,  &c.  Ut  novum 
calamitatis  inde  genus  viro  existerety  to  vex  and  gaule  him  worse  quam  toius 
infemuSf  then  all  the  fiends  in  hell ;  as  knowing  the  conditions  of  a  bad 
woman.  Jupiter  non  tribuit  homini  pestilentius  malumy  saith  Simonides : 
better  dwell  with  a  dragon  or  a  lion,  then  keep  house  with  a  wicked  wife. 
Ecclus.  25.  18.  Better  dwell  in  a  wilderness.  Prov.  21.  19.  No  wickedness 
like  to  her,  Ecclus.  25.  23.  She  makes  a  sorry  heart j  an  heavy  countenance j 
a  wounded  minde,  weak  hands,  and  feeble  knees,  vers.  25.  A  woman  and 
death  are  two  the  bitterest  things  in  the  world:  uxor  mihi  ducenda  est  hodie; 
id  mihi  visus  est  dicere,  abi  domum  et  suspende  te,  Ter,  And,  1 .  5.  And  yet 
for  all  this,  we  batchelors  desire  to  be  married ;  with  that  Vestall  virgin,  we 
long  for  it,  *  Felices  nxtptce  !  moriar,  nisi  nubere  dulce  est,  *Tis  the  sweetest 
thing  in  the  world ;  I  would  I  had  a  wife,  saith  he. 

For  fain  would  I  leave  a  single  life, 
If  I  could  get  me  a  good  wire. 

hai-ho  for  an  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  nay  the  worst  that  ever  was, 
is  better  then  none.  O  blissful  marriage ;  O  most  welcome  marriage  ;  and 
happy  are  they  that  are  so  coupled :  we  do  earnestly  seek  it,  and  are  never 
well  till  we  have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate  c  like  those  biixls  in  the 
y  Embleme,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  they  could  fiy  away  at  their 
pleasure,  liked  well  of  it ;  but  when  they  were  taken  and  might  not  get  loose, 
though  they  had  the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sullenness,  and  would  not  eat. 
So  we  commend  marriage, 

donee  mlselll  liberi 

Aspicimus  dominam ;  sed  postqnam,  heu  I  Janua  dausa  est, 
Fel  intus  est  quod  mel  Aiit : 

So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  our  pleasure ;  nothing  is  so 
sweet ;  we  are  in  heaven,  as  we  think  :  but  when  we  are  once  tied,  and  have 
lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell ;  give  me  my  yellow  hose  again :  a  mouse 
in  a  trap  lives  as  merrily;  we  are  in  a  purgatory,  some  of  us,  if  not  hell  it 
self.  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis,  as  the  proverb  is ;  'tis  fine  talking  of  love 
and  marriage,  sweet  in  contemplation,  'till  it  be  tried  :  and  then  as  wars  are 
most  dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute  at  deaths  dore,  so  is,  &c.  When 
those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith  *  Stanihurst,  were  feasted  by  King  Henry  the 
second  (at  what  time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dublin)  and  had  tasted  of  his 
princelike  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  seen  his  *  massie  plate  of 
silver,  gold,  inameFd,  beset  with  Jewells,  golden  candle-sticks,  goodly  rich 
hangings,  brave  furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  sound,  fifes,  drums,  and  his 
exquisite  music   in   all   kindes  :    when  they   had  observed  his  majesticall 

*  Syneslos.  Llbros  ego  liberos  genu!.  Lipsins  antlq.  Lect.  lib.  *  Plautus  Asin.  act.  1.  *  Senec.  in 
Hercul.  '  Scnec.  7  Amator.  Emblem.  'De  rebus  Hibemicls,  1.  3.  *  Gemmea  pocula,  argentea 
▼asa,  cslata  candelabra,  anrea,&c.  Conchyleata  aulaea,  buccinarum  clangorem,  tibiarum  cantuni»  etsym- 
phonin  suavitatcm,  majestatemque  principia  coronati  cum  vidissent  sell&  deauratA,  &c. 
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presence,  as  be  sate  in  purple  robes,  crowned,  with  his  scepter,  &c.  in  his 
royall  seat,  the  poor  men  were  so  amazed,  enamored,  and  taken  with  the 
object,  that  they  were  pertasi  domestici  et  pristini  iyrotarichi,  weary  and 
ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life.  They  would  all  be  English 
forthwith;  who  but  English!  but  when  they  had  now  submitted  themselves, 
and  lost  their  former  liberty,  they  began  to  rebell,  some  of  them,  others  repent 
of  what  they  had  done,  when  it  was  too  late.  'Tis  so  with  us  batchelors,  when 
we  see  and  behold  those  sweet  faces,  those  gaudy  shewes  that  women  make, 
observe  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graces,  give  ear  to  their  Siren  tunes,  see 
them  dance,  &c.  we  think  their  conditions  are  as  fine  as  their  faces ;  we  are 
taken  with  dumb  signes,  in  amplexum  ruimus ;  we  rave,  we  burn,  and  would 
fain  be  married.  But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany 
it,  we  make  our  moane,  many  of  us,  cry  out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released. 
If  this  be  true  now,  as  some  out  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving 
for  my  part ;  and  as  the  comicall  poet  merrily  saith, 


^  Perdatur  ille  pesilxne  qxA  foeminam 
Duxlt  secundi]a,nain  nihil  primo  imprecor  I 
Igoarus  ut  puto  mali  primus  fhit. 


•Fowl  fall  him  that  brought  the  aecond  match  to 

pasae; 
The  first  I  wish  no  harm,  poor  man,  alas, 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was. 


What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again  ?  ^  Stulta  maritali  qui 
porrigit  ora  capistro.  I  pity  him  not ;  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he 
may,  bear  it  out  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next 
neighbour  ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusian,  in  a  tempest,  when 
all  ponderous  things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum 
pondus  erat,  fling  his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this  I  confesse  is  comically 
spoken,  "and  so  I  pray  you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness,  *" marriage  is  a  bond- 
age, a  thraldom,  a  yoke,  a  hinderance  to  all  good  enterprises;  he  hath  mar- 
ried a  wife,  and  cannot  come ;  a  stop  to  all  preferments ;  a  rock  on  which 
many  are  saved,  many  impinge  and  are  cast  away :  not  that  the  thing  is 
evil  in  it  self,  or  troublesome,  but  full  of  all  contentment  and  happiness ;  one 
of  the  three  things  which  please  God,  ^when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  to- 
gether ;  an  honorable  and  happy  estate ;  who  knows  it  not  ?  If  they  be  sober, 
wise,  honest,  as  the  poet  infers ; 

k  Si  commodos  nanciscantur  amores,  I  If  fitly  matcht  be  man  and  wife. 

Nullum  lis  abest  voluptatis  genus.  I  No  pleasure's  wanting  to  their  life. 

But  to  undiscreet  sensuall  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholy  led  by  sense, 
it  is  a  ferall  plague;  many  times  an  hell  it  self;  and  can  give  little  or 
no  content,  being  that  they  are  oflen  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their 
lusts,  so  diverse  in  their  aflfections.  Uxor  nomen  dignitatis,  non  voluptatis, 
as  *he  said,  a  wife  is  a  name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure:  she  is  fit  to  bear 
the  office,  govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  bords  end  and 
carve ;  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say,  they  had  rather  go  to  the  stews, 
or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their 
neighbours,  then  have  wives  of  their  own ;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes 
and  great  men  do,  keep  as  many  curtisans  as  they  will  themselves;  fly  out 
impune,  J  Permolere  uxores  alienas.  Or  that  polygamy  of  Turkes ;  or  Lex 
JuHa,  which  Ceesar  once  inforced  in  Rome  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and 
others  suspect  it)  uti  uxores  quot  et  quas  vellent  licerit,  that  every  great 
man  might  marry,  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would ;  or  Irish  divorcement 
were  in  use :  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard,  and  gives  not  that  satisfaction  to  these 
carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are.  ^  What  still  the  same  ?  to  be  ti^ 
*  to  one,  be  she  never  so  faire,  never  so  vertuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not  en- 

V  Enbnius  In  Criall.  Athenicus  dypnoeophist.  1. 13.  c.  3.  •  Translated  by  my  brother  Ralfe  Burton. 

'  JuTenal.  *  Hae%  in  speciem  dicta  cave  ut  credas.  ''Batchelors  alwayes  are  the  bravest  men.  Bacon. 
Seek  eternity  in  memory,  not  In  posterity,  like  Epaminondas,  that  Instead  of  children,  left  two  great  victo- 
ries behind  him,  which  he  called  his  two  daughters.  f  Ecdus.  28.  ^  Euripides  Andromach.  '^lius 
Venia  imperator  Spar.  vit.  ^}us.  i  Hor.  ^  Quod  licet,  Ingfatnm  est.  i  For  better  for  worse,  for  richer 
for  poorer,  in  sickness  and  In  health,  &c.  tU  dums  sermo  to  a  sensual]  man. 
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dure,  \o  love  one  long.  Say  thy  pleasure,  and  counterfeit  as  thou  wilt,  as 
"*  Parmeno  told  Thais ;  Neqve  tu  uno   eris  contenla,  one  man  will   never 

g lease  thee ;  nor  one  woman  many  men :  But  as  "  Pan  replied  to  his  lather 
lercury,  when  he  asked  whether  he  was  married,  Nequaquam  pater y  amator 
enim  suniy  Sfc.  No  fat  her  ^  no^  I  am  a  lover  still,  and  cannot  be  contented  with 
one  woman,  Pythias,  Eccho,  Menades,  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides, 
were  his  mistresses ;  he  might  not  abide  marriage.  Varietas  delectat,  'tis 
loathsome  and  tedious ;  what  one  still  ?  which  the  satyrist  said  of  Iberina,  is 
verified  in  roost : 

"Unua  Iberin&Tir  sttflBdt?  ocyvm  iUud  I     *Tl8  not  one  man  will  lenre  her  by  her  will, 

EztorqoeblB  ut  h»c  oculo  contenta  sit  uno.  |     Am  lOon  shee*!  have  one  eye  as  one  man  stilL 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  it  self,  that  still  desires  new 
formes ;  like  the  sea,  their  affections  ebbe  and  flowe.  Husband  is  a  cloak  for 
some  to  hide  their  villany ;  once  married,  she  may  flye  out  at  her  pleasure ; 
the  name  of  husband  is  a  sanctuary  to  make  all  good.  Eo  ventum  (saith 
Seneca)  ut  nulla  virum  habeat^  nisi  ut  irritet  adulterum.  They  are  right  and 
straight  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  hostess  daughter,  that  Spanish  wench  in 
P  Ariosto ;  as  good  wives  as  Messalina.  Many  men  are  as  constant  in  their 
choyce,  and  as  good  husbands  as  Nero  himself;  they  must  have  their  pleasure 
of  all  they  see ;  and  are,  in  a  word,  far  more  fickle  then  any  woman. 

For  dtber  they  be  fiiU  of  Jealourie» 
Or  masterfiill,  or  loren  novelty,  &c. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippe  was  to  Socrates,  Elevora 
to  St.  Lues,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  second :  and  good  wives  are  as 
often  matched  to  ill  husbands ;  as  Mariamne  to  Herod,  Serena  to  Dioclesian, 
Theodora  to  Theophilus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmunde.  But  I  will  say  nothing 
of  dissolute  and  bad  husbands,  of  batchelors  and  their  vices ;  Uieir  good 
qualities  are  a  fitter  subject  for  a  just  volume,  too  well  known  already  in 
every  village,  town  and  city  ;  they  need  no  blazon :  and  lest  I  should  marre 
any  matches,  or  dishearten  loving  maids,  for  this  present,  I  will  let  them 
passe. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligious,  depraved  by  nature,  so 
wandring  in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subject  to  dissigreement,  so  un- 
observant of  man'iage  rites,  what  shall  I  say  ?  If  thou  beest  such  a  one,  or 
thou  light  on  such  a  wife,  what  concord  can  there  be,  what  hope  of  agree- 
ment ?  'tis  not  conjugium  but  conjurgium  ;  as  the  reed  and  feme  in  the  ^  Em- 
bleme,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature:  'tis  twenty  to  one  thou  wilt  not  marry 
to  thy  contentment :  but  as  in  a  lottery  forty  blanks  were  drawn  commonly  for 
one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude  you  shall  hardly  choose  a  good  one :  a  small  ease 
hence,  then,  little  comfort. 

'  Nee  integrum  unquam  transiges  letna  diem. 

If  he  or  she  be  such  a  one. 
Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone. 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not &c.     If  she  have  *  children,  and  thy  state  be 

not  good,  though  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  thy  charge  will  undo  thee. 

foBCundd  domum  tibi  prole  gravabit ;  thou  wilt  not  be  able  to  bring 

them  up  ;  ^and  what  greater  misery  can  there  be^  then  to  beget  children,  to 
whom  thou  canst  leave  no  other  inheritance  but  hunger  and  thirst  ?  **  cum 
fames  dominatur,  strident  voces  rogantium  panem,  penetrantes  patris  cor : 
what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wide  world,  to  shift  for  them- 
selves? No  plague  like  to  want:  and  when  thou  hast  good  means,  and 
art  very  carefull  of  their  education,  they  will  not  be  ruled.     Think  but  of 

■Ter.  act.  1.  sc.  2.  Eunuch.  "Lucian.Tom.  4.  Neque  cum  unA  allquA  rem  habere  contentos  forem. 
•  Juvenal.  p  Lib.  28.  ^ Camerar.  82.  cent.  3.  '  Simonides.  •Children  make  misfortunes  more 
bitter.  Bacon.  *  Heinslns  Eplst.  Primlero.  Nihil  miserius  quam  procreare  liberos,  ad  quos  nihil  tx  ha. 
reditate  tuA  pervenire  rldeas,  prater  fiunem  et sitim.       "  Chiiatoph.  Fonaeca. 
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that  old  proverb,  'Hp^oiv  riicva  Trijimra,  Heroum  filii  nox(Sy  great  mens  sons 
seldome  do  well;  O  utinam  aut  Calebs  mansissem,  aut  prole  carerem! 
^Augustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had  his  Ruben,  Simeon,  and  Levi : 
David  an  Amnon,  an  Absolon,  Adoniah ;  wise  mens  sons  are  commonly  fools,  in- 
somuch that  Spaitian  concludes,  Neminem  prope  magnorum  virorum  optimum 
et  utilem  reliquissejilium;  ^They  had  been  much  better  to  have  been  childless. 
Tis  too  common  in  the  middle  sort ;  Thy  sonnes  a  drunkard,  a  gamester, 
a  spendthrift ;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a  whore ;  thy  servants  lazie  drones  and 
theeves;  thy  neighbours  divels ;  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy  life.  *//* 
thy  wife  he  frowardy  when  she  may  not  have  her  will,  thou  hadst  better  be 
buried  alive ;  she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving  still,  and  roaring  like  Juno 
in  the  tragedy  ;  there's  nothing  but  tempests :  all  is  in  an  uproar.  If  she 
be  soil  and  foolish,  thou  werst  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and 
reveal  thy  secrets :  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified,  there  is  as  much  danger 
on  the  other  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere periculosissimum,  saith  ^  Nevisanus, 
she  will  be  too  insolent  and  peevish.  'Malo  Venusinam  quam  te  Cornelia 
mater.  Take  heed ;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thou  wilt  loath  her ;  if  proud,  shee'l 
begger  thee,  ^sheeH  spend  thy  patrimony  in  bawbles,  all  Arabia  unll  not 
serve  to  perfume  her  haire,  saith  Lucian :  if  fair  and  wanton,  shee'l  make 
thee  a  cornuto ;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint.  If  her  face  be  Jilt  hy  by  nature, 
she  unll  mend  it  by  art,  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposluris,  ^ which,  who  can 
indure  ?  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  filthy,  thou  canst  not  love 
her,  and  that,  peradventure,  will  make  thee  unhonest.  Cromerus  lib,  12. 
hist,  relates  of  Casimirus,  ^that  he  was  unchast,  because  bis  wife  Aleida,  the 
daughter  of  Henry,  the  landsgrave  of  Hessia,  was  so  defoiined.  If  she  be  poor, 
she  brings  beggery  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus)  misery  and  discontent.  If 
you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves :  Hacforsan  veniet  non 
satis  apta  tibi :  If  yong,  she  is,  likely,  wanton  and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  too 
lascivious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when,  nil  nisi 
jurgia,  all  is  in  an  uprore,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had :  if  an  old 
maid,  *tis  an  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed  :  if  a  rich  widdow,  ^induces  te  in 
laqueum,  thou  dost  halter  thy  self;  she  will  make  all  away  before  hand,  to 

her  other  children,  &c. ^dominam  quis  possit  ferre  tonantem  ?  she  will 

hit  thee  still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband :  if  a  yong  widdow,  she  is 
often  unsatiable  and  immodest.  If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a 
great  dowry,  or  be  nobly  allied,  thy  wives  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house 
and  home,  dives  ruinu7n  cedibus  inducit ;  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high- 
minded,  so  imperious.     For nihil  est  tnagis  intolerabile  dite ;  there's 

nothing  so  intolerable,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassell  of  a  gosse-hauk,  hhe  will 
ride  upon  thee,  domineer  as  she  list,  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchicall 
government,  and  begger  thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitutem  exigunt, 
(as  Seneca  hits  them  declam.  lib.  2.  declam,  6.)  Dotem  accepi,  imperium 
perdidi.  They  will  have  soveraignty,  pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis ;  they 
will  have  attendance,  they  will  do  what  they  list.  sJn  taking  a  dowry  thou 
loosest  thy  liberty,  dps  intrat,  libertas  exit,  hazardest  thine  estate. 

Hse  sunt  atqne  allee  multte  In  magnia  dotibiu 
locommoditates,  ramptiuqae  IntolerabUes,  &c. 

with  many  such  inconveniences.  Say  the  best,  she  is  a  commanding  ser- 
vant ;  thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  huse wifely  maid  in  her  smock. 

V  Libert  Blbl  carcinomata,        ^  HeUua  ftxerat  eoa  sine  liberis  diacesaiaae.         *■  Lemnlua  cap.  0.  Ub.  1.    SI 
moroaa,  al  non  in  omnibua  obaeqnaria,  omnia  impacata  in  adiboa,  omnia  annum  mlscere-rldeas,  multe 


tempeatatea,  &c.  flAb.  2.  numer.  101.  ail.  nnp.  "  Juyenal.      _   "Tom.  4.  Amores.  Omnem  mariti 

I  proAmdet,  totam  Arabiam  capillia  redoiei 
&c.  *  Subeglt  andllaa  quod  uxor  ^ua  deformlor  eaaet.  *  9U.  niip.  I.  2.  num.  25.    Divea  inducit 


opulientiamproAmdet,  totam  Arabiam  capillia  redoiena.  "^Idem.    Et  quia  aante  mentia  sustlnere  queat. 


tempeatatem,  pauper  curam :  ducena  viduam  ae  inducit  in  laqueum.  •  Sic  quiaque  dicit,  alteram  ducit 
tamen.  'Si  dotata  ertt,  imperioaa,  conUnuoque  viro  in  equitare  conabitur.  Petrarch.  k  If  a  woman 
nouriah  her  huaband,  ahe  ia  angry  and  impudent  and  flill  of  reproach.  Eoclua.  25. 22.  Scilicet  uxori  nubere 
nolo  mcae. 
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Since  then,  there  is  such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise,  keep  thyself  as  thou  art ; 
'tis  good  to  match,  much  better  to  be  free. 


-procreare  llberoi  lepidissimum. 


Hercle  veio  liberum  esse,  id  molto  est  lepldius. 

Art  thou  yong  ?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old,  match  not  at  all. 


-Vis  jurenls  nubere  ?  nonduni  yeniC  teiQpus. 


Ingravescente  state  Jam  texnpus  prwteiiit. 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  friends  that 
importune  thee  to  marry,  adhuc  intempestivum,  'tis  yet  unseasonable,  and 
ever  will  be. 

Consider  withall  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  in  re- 
spect, a  single  man  is,  Jas  he  said  in  the  comcedy,  Et  isti  quod  fortunatum  esse 
autumant,  uxorem  nunquam  habui,  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire 
and  applaud  me  for,  account  so  great  an  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife ;  consider 
how  contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly  and  how  merrily  he  lives  ! 
he  hath  no  man  to  care  for  but  himself;  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  con- 
trole  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  come,  when, 
whither,  live  where  he  will,  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself  Consider 
the  excellency  of  virgins,  ^  Virgo  coelum  meruit,  marriage  replenishes  the  earth, 
but  virginity  Paradise ;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  Baptist  were  bachelors :  Virginity 
is  a  pretious  Jewell,  a  fair  garland,  a  never  fading  flowre ;  *for  why  was  Daphne 
turned  to  a  green  bay  tree,  but  to  shew  that  virginity  is  immortall  ? 

■  Ut  flos  in  septis  aecretua  noadtur  hortls,  I  Sic  yirgo,  dum  intacta  manet,  dam  chara  aula,  aed 

Ignotua  pecori,  nullo  contusos  aratro,  I  Cum  caatum  amislt,  &c. 

CKiam  mulcent  aure,  flrmat  Sol  ediicat  imber,  &c.    | 

Virginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  '^  Bonaventure  calls  it ;  a  blessed  thing  in  it 
self,  and  if  you  will  believe  a  papist,  meritorious.  And  although  there  be 
some  inconveniences,  irksomeness,  solitariness,  &c,  incident  to  such  per- 
sons, want  of  those  comforts,  qua  (sgro  assideat  et  curet  (sgrotum,  /omentum^ 
parety  roget  medicum,  ^c,  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing,  colling,  &c.  Uiose 
furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new  married  wife  most  part  enjoyes ; 
yet  they  are  but  toyes  in  respect,  easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  fre- 
quent incumbrances  of  marriage ;  solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided  with 
mirth,  musick,  good  company,  business,  imployment;  in  a  word,  ®  Gaudebit 
minus,  et  minus  dolebit ;  for  their  good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  dayes. 
And  me  thinks  sometime  or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a  bene- 
factor should  be  found  to  build  a  monasticall  college  for  old,  decayed,  de- 
formed, or  discontented  maids  to  live  together  in,  that  have  lost  their  first 
loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  else  are  willing  howsoever  to  lead  a  single 
life.  The  rest,  I  say,  are  toyes  in  respect,  and  sufficiently  recompensed  by 
those  innumerable  contents  and  incomparable  priviledges  of  virginity.  Think 
of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider  last  of  all,  these  commodious 
prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome 
to  all  his  friends,  quam  mentitis  obsequiis,  as  Tertullian  observes,  with  what 
counterfeit  curtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him,  present  him  with  gifts, 
hamatis  donis  :  it  cannot  be  beleeved,  (saith  p  Ammianus)  with  what  humble 
service  he  shall  be  worshipped,  how  loved  and  respected :  If  he  want  chit' 
dren  (and  have  means)  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by  princes,  and 
have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,  as  ^  Plutarch  addes.  Wilt 
thou  then  be  reverenced  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

^  PlatttuB  Km.  Glor.  act.  3.  sc.  1 .  <  Stobsnis  ser.  66.  Alex,  ab  Alexand.  lib.  4.  cap.  S.  J  Thtj  shall 

attend  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  because  they  were  not  defiled  with  women.  Apoc.  14.  ^  NupCln  replcat 

terram,  virginitas  Paradiaum.  Hler.  'Daphne  in  laurem  aemper  lirentem,  imroortalera  docet  gloriam 

paratam  rirginibus  pudicitiam  servantibus.       ■  Catul.  Car.  nuptiall.       "  Diet.  Salut.  c.  23.    Pulcherrimom 
sertum  inflniti  pretii,  gemma  et  pictura  speclosa.  •  Mart.  p  Lib.  24.    Qui  obsequlonim  diTcisltate 

colantur  homines  sine  liberis.  ^  Hunc  alii  ad  coenam  invitant,  princeps  hole  Amiulatur,  oratorea  gratis 

patrocinantur.    Lib.  de  amore  prolls. 
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■^  dominiu  tamen  et  domlnf  rex  |     Luflerlt  ^neas,  nee  filia  doldor  lllA  ? 


Si  tu  vis  fieri,  nulliu  tibi  parrulus  aulft  |     Jucundum  et  charum  aterills  facit  uxor  aAilcum. 

Live  a  single  man,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  those  Haeredi- 
petee  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter 
thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  thine  heire  or  executor:  Aruntius  and  Aterius, 
those  famous  parasites  in  this  kinde,  as  Tacitus  and  *  Seneca  have  recorded, 
shall  not  go  beyond  them.  Periplectomines  that  good  personat  old  man, 
delicium  senis,  well  understood  this  in  Plautus;  for  when  Pleusides  ex- 
horted him  to  marry,  that  he  might  have  children  of  his  own,  he  readily  re- 
plied in  this  sort, 

Quando  habeo  multos  cognatoa,  quid  opus  mihi  sit  Uberis? 

Nunc  bene  yin)  et  fortunate,  atque  anlmo  ut  lubet. 

Mea  bona  meA  morte  cognatia  dicam  interpartiant. 

lUi  apud  me  edunt,  me  curantt  visunt  quid  agam,  ecquld  yelim. 

Qui  mlhl  mittont  munera,  ad  prandlum,  ad  iMxnam  vocant. 


Whilst  I  hare  Un,  what  need  I  brats  to  have  ? 
Now  I  live  welly  and  as  I  will,  most  brave. 
And  when  I  dye,  my  goods  I'll  give  away 


To  them  that  do  invite  me  every  day, 
That  vlslte  me,  and  send  me  pretty  toyea. 
And  strive  who  shall  do  me  most  curtesies. 


This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  Hke  in  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a  single  man. 
But  if  thou  marry  once,  ^cogitato  in  omni  vita  te  servum  fore^  bethink  thy 
self  what  a  slavery  it  is ;  what  an  heavy  burthen  thou  shalt  undertake ;  how 
hard  a  task  thou  art  tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxor  em  habet^ 
debitor  est,  et  uxoris  servus  alligatus,)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor 
attends  it,  what  irksomeness,  what  charges ;  for  wife  and  children  are  a  per- 
petual bill  of  charges ;  besides  a  myriade  of  cares,  miseries  and  troubles ; 
for  as  that  comical  Plautus  merrily  and  truly  said,  He  that  wants  trouble, 
must  get  to  be  master  of  a  ship,  or  marry  a  wife ;  and  as  another  seconds 
him,  wife  and  children  have  undone  me ;  so  many,  and  such  infinite  incum- 
brances accompany  this  kinde  of  life.  Furthermore,  uxor  intumuit,  &c.  or 
as  he  said  in  the  comcedy  :  "  Duxi  uxorem  ;  quam  ibi  miseriam  vidi  !  nati 
Jilii,  alia  cura.  All  gifts  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  thee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery,  and  make  thy  moane  with 
^  Bartholomeeus  Scherceus  that  famous  poet  laureat,  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Witenberge  :  I  had  finished  this  work  long  since,  but  Uiat  inter  alia  dura 
et  tristia,  qu<B  misero  miki  peene  tergum  fregerunt  (I  use  his  own  words) 
amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back  mf^vyla  oh  Xanti- 
pismumj  a  snrew  to  my  wife,  tormented  my  minde  above  measure,  and 
beyond  the  rest.  So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to  cry  out 
at  last,  with  ^  Phoroneus  the  lawyer.  How  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had 
wanted  a  wife  !  If  this  which  I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Lemnius 
lib.  4.  cap,  13.  de  occult,  nat.  mir,  Espensceus  de  continentid,  lib,  6.  cap, 
8.  Komman  de  virginitate ;  Platina  in  Amor,  dial,  Practica  artis  amandi  ; 
Barbaras  de  re  uxorid,  Arnisceus  inpolit,  cap,  3;  and  him  that  is  instar 
omnium  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer,  Sglva  nuptial,  almost  in  every  page. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Philters,  Magicall  and  Poeticall  Cures, 

Where  perswasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to 
unlawfull  means ;  philters,  amulets,  magick  spells,  ligatures,  characters, 
charmes,  which  as  a  wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused, 
must  so  be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must 
be  eased  by  characters,  May,  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  and  by  incantations.  Ferne- 
lius  Path,  lib,  6.  cap,  13.  *Sckenkius  lib,  4.  observ,  Med,  hath  some  ex- 
amples of  such  as  have  been  so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured ;  and 
by  witch-craft :  so  saith  Baptista  Codronchus,  lib,  3.  cap.  6.  de  mor,  ven. 

'Annal.  11.       ■  60  de  benefic.  38.       <EGrseco.        "Ter.  Adelph.        *  Itenarari&  in  psalmos  instnic- 
tione  ad  lectorem.  *Bruson.  lib.  7.  cap.  22.  Si  uxor  deessei,  nihil  mihi  ad  summam  felidtatem  de- 

fulsset.       '  Exstlnguitur  virilitas  ex  incantamentorum  maleficiis;  neque  enim  fabula  est,  nonnnlll  reperti 
sunt,  qid  ex  veneficfls  amore  privatl  sunt,  ut  ex  multis  hlstorils  patet. 
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Malleus  male/,  cap,  6.  Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done,  I  confess ;  yet  often 
attempted:  see  more  in  Wierus  lib.  3.  cap.  IS.  de  prcestig.  de  remediis  per 
Philtra.  Delrio  torn.  2.  lib,  2.  quasi,  3.  sect.  3.  disquisit,  magic.  Cardan 
lib.  16.  cap.  90.  reckons  up  many  magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  throagfa 
a  ring,  &c.  Mizaldus  cent.  '^  30.  Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelius 
pag.  87.  Matthiolus,  &c.  prescribe  many  absurd  remedies.  Radix  mandra- 
gor€B  ebibit€B ;  annuli  ex  ungulis  asini ;  stercus  amatcB  sub  cervical  positum^ 
illd  nesciente^  j*c.  quum  odorem  fosditatis  sentity  amor  solmtur.  Nocftue 
ovum  abstemios  fadt  comestum,  ex  consilio  larthcB  Indorum  ggmnosophisiie 
apud  Philostratum  lib.  3.  Sanguis  amasue  ebibitus  omnem  amoris  sensum 
tollit:  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxorem,  gladiatoris  amore  captam,  iia 
penitus  consilio  Chaldceoum  liberatamy  refert  Julius  Capitolinus.  Some  of 
our  astrologers  will  effect  as  much  by  characteristical  images,  ex  Sigillis  Her- 
metiSf  SalomoniSf  Chaelis,  SfC.  mulieris  imago  habentis  crines  sparsos,  Sfc, 
Our  old  poets  and  phantastical  writers  have  many  fabulous  remedies  for  such 
as  are  love-sick  :  as  that  of  Protesilaus  tombe  in  Philostratus,  in  his  dialogue 
betwixt  Phoenix  and  Vinitor.  Vinitor,  upon  occasion,  discoursing  of  the  rare 
virtues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Protesilaus  altar  and  tombe  y  cures  almost 
all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions,  dropsies,  quartan  agues,  sore  eys ; 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick,  shall  there  be  helped.  But  the 
most  famous  is  'Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned  rock  in  Greece,  of  which  Strabo 
writes,  Geog.  lib.  10.  not  far  from  Saint  Maures,  saith  Sands  lib.  1.  From 
which  rock,  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong,  he  was  instantly  cured. 
Venus  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love,  ^cKJit 
vesana  suas  torreretflamma  medullas,  came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know 
what  she  should  do  to  bee  eased  of  her  pain  :  Apollo  sent  tier  to  Leucata  Petra, 
where  she  preecipitated  her  self,  and  was  forthwith  freed  ;  and  when  she  would 
needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again,  that  he  had  oflen  ob- 
served ^Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamored  on  Juno,  thither  so  to  ease  and  wash 
himself,  and  after  him  diverse  others.  Cephalus  for  the  love  of  Protela,  De- 
gonetus  daughter,  leapt  down  here ;  that  Lesbian  Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom 
she  miserably  doted,  ^  Cupidinis  astro  percita  e  summo  praceps  ruit,  hoping 
thus  to  ease  her  self,  and  to  be  freed  of  her  love  pangs. 


'Hlc  ae  Deucalion,  Pyrrhse  succentas  unore» 
Herait,  et  UUbio  corpora  pressit  aquas. 
Nee  mora,  fuget  amw,  &c. 


Hither  Deucalion  came,  when  Pyirfaaa  love 
Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  sea. 
And  had  no  hann  at  all }  bat  tiy  and  by. 
His  love  was  gone  and  chased  quite  away. 


This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Ausoniarum  lectionum  lib.  18.  Sal^ 
mutz  in  Pancirol.  de  7  mundi  mirac.  and  other  writers.  Pliny  reports,  that 
amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any 
lover  tast,  his  passion  is  mitigated :  And  Anthony  Verdurius  Imag.  Deorum 
de  Cupid,  saitn,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was  ^Amor  Lethes,  he  took 
burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  river ;  his  statua  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  Eleusina,  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and 
saith,  that  all  lovers  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  rid 
of  their  love  pangs.  Pausanias  in  '  Phocicis,  writes  of  a  temple  dedicated, 
Veneri  in  speluncd,  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now 
Lepanto)  in  which  your  widdowes,  that  would  have  second  husbands,  made 
their  supplications  to  the  goddesse :  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers 
were  commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achaicis, 
tells  as  much  of  the  river  sSenelus  in  Greece;  if  any  lover  washed  himself 

f  Curat  omnea  morl>os,  phthises,  hydropes,  et  oculorum  morbos,  et  febre  quartanA  laborantes,  et  amon 
captos,  miris  artlbns  eos  demulcet.  ■  Tiie  moral  is  vehement  fear  ezpells  love.  *  Catullus.  ^  Quum 
Junonem    deperlret   Jupiter  impotenter,  Ibi   soUtus   lavara,  &c.  *Henaader.  ^Ovld.  ep.  21. 

•Apod  antlquos  Amor  Lethes  olim  ftxlt)  is  ardentes  fkces  in  proAnentem  incUnabati  hujus  statua  Vene- 
ris Eleusin*  templo  visebatur,  quo  anumtca  confluebant,  qui  anucB  memoriam  deponere  volebaat.  '  Uk 
10.  Vota  el  nuncupant  amatores,  mnltls  de  causis ;  scd  imprimis  vlduK  mnllerea  ut  sibi  alteraa  a  DeA  nnpUaa 
exposcant.       s  Rudighiusant.  lect.  lib.  16.  cap*  26,  ealls  It  Selenus.    Omni  amore  liberat. 
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in  it,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  water,  (by  reason  of  the  extream  coldness 
belike)  he  was  healed  of  loves  torments;  ^amoriB  vulnns  idem  qui  sanat 
fadt.  which  if  it  be  so,  that  water,  as  he  holds,  is  amni  auro  pretiosior,  better 
then  any  gold.  Where  none  of  all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I  know 
no  other,  but  that  all  lovers  must  make  an  head,  and  rebell,  as  tliey  did  in 
'Ausonius,  and  crucifie  Cupid  till  he  grant  their  request,  or  satisiie  their 
desires. 

SuBSECT.  V. —  The  last  and  best  Cure  of  Love- Melancholy,  is,  to  let 

them  have  their  Desire, 

The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  utmost 
place,  when  no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is,  to  let  them  go  togeUier,  and 
enjoy  e  one  another;  potissima  cur  a  est  ut  heros  amasid  sud  potiatur,  saith 
Guianerius,  cap.  15.  tract,  15.  ^sculapius  himself,  to  this  malady,  cannot 
invent  a  better  remedy,  quam  ut  amanli  cedat  amatum,  ^  (Jason  Pratensis) 
then  that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 


Et  pftriter  toralo  bin!  Jonmntur  In  nno, 

Uvl 


And  let  them  both  be  Joyned  in  a  bed. 
And  let  JEneas  Air  LavinU  wed. 


£t  pulchio  detnr  iEnece  Lavlnia  ooqjux. 

Tis  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vend  Hymemedy  for  love  is  a  pin- 

resie,  and  if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be : optataoue  gaudia  carpant, 

^Arculanus  holds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cure;  'tis  Savanarolas  ^last 
precept ;  a  principal  infallible  remedy ;  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

■  Jalia  sola  potea  noatras  exatingnere  llammaa,      I        JnUa  alone  can  quench  my  dedre, 

Non  nive,  non  glade»  aed  potea  Igne  pari.         |         With  neither  Ice  nor  snow,  bat  with  like  lire. 

When  you  have  all  done,  saith  "Avicenna,  there  is  no  speedier  or  safer 
course,  then  to  joy  n  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes, 
the  custome  and  forme  of  law ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored 
to  his  former  health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones ;  after 
his  desire  was  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange; 
our  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  in  such  cases,  nature  is  to  be  obeyed.  Arateus, 
an  old  author,  lib.  3.  cap,  3.  hath  an  instance  of  a  yong  man,  ^  when  no 
other  means  could  prevail,  was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remaines  then  but 
to  joyn  them  in  marriage? 

P  Tunc  et  basia  morslunculaaque 
Surreptim  dare»  mutuos  fovere 
Amplexna  licet,  et  licet  Jocarl. 

they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lye  and  look  babies  in  one  anothers  eys,  as  their 
syres  before  them  did  :  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  loves  pleasures, 
which  they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected. 

Atque  nno  almul  in  toro  ouleecant, 
Co^)nncto  airoul  ore  auavientur. 
Et  aomnoa  agiteut  quiete  in  unl. 

Yea,  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason 
of  many  and  severall  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are 
not  agreed:  parents,  tutors, masters,  guardians, will  not  give  consent;  lawes 
customes,  statutes  hinder:  poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspition:  many 
men  dote  on  one  woman,  seme  I  et  simul :  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or 
them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo,  as  unwilling  to  confess,  as  will-' 
ing  to  love :  she  dare  not  make  it  known,  shew  her  affection,  or  speak  her 
minde.  And  hard  is  the  choyce  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled, 
either  by  silence  to  dye  with  grief  or  by  speaking  to  live  with  shame.  In 
this  case  almost,  was  the  faire  lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  fourth  his  daughter, 

^Seneca.  > Cupldo  crndfizua.    Lepidum  poCma.        i Cap.  19.  demorb.  cerebri.         ^ Fatiena potia- 

tur re  amatA,  ai  fieri  poaait,  optima  cura.  cap.  16.  in  9  Rhaaia.  ■  SI  nihil  alind,  nnptiae  et  copulatlo  cum 

el.  ■  Petnmiua  Catal.  ■  Cap.  de  lliahi.  Non  InTcnltur  cura,  nial  n^men  connexlonu  inter  eoa, 

aecundnm  modum  promiaaionia,  et  legla  a  et  aic  Tidlmna  ad  carnem  reatltutum,  qui  jam  venerat  ad  arefkc- 
tkmem  ;  erannit  cura  poatquam  aenait,  «c.  *  l^una  eat  melanchoUcum  quendam  ex  amore  inaanablUter 
ae  habentem,  ubi  puelte  ae  cof^unxiaaet,  reatitutum,  &c.  PJofUm.  Pontanua,  Baal.  lib.  1. 
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when  she  was  enamored  on  Henry  the  seventh,  that  noble  yong  prince,  and 
new  saluted  king,  when  she  break  forth  into  that  passionate  speech,  ^  O  that 
I  were  worthy  of  that  comely  prince !  but  my  father  being  dead,  I  want 
friends  to  motion  such  a  matter  I  What  shall  I  say  ?  I  am  all  alone,  and 
dare  not  open  my  minde  to  any.  What,  if  I  acquaint  my  mother  with  it  ? 
hashfuhiess  forbids.  What,  if  some  of  the  lords  ?  audacity  wants.  O  that 
I  might  but  confer  with  him,  perhaps  in  discourse  I  might  let  slip  such  a 
word  that  might  discover  mine  intention  I  How  many  modest  maids  may 
this  concern,  I  am  a  poor  servant,  what  shaU  I  do  ?  I  am  a  fatherless  child, 
and  want  means ;  I  am  bUth  and  buxome,  yong  and  lusty,  but  I  have  never 
a  suiter;  exspectant  stolidi  ut  ego  illos  rogatum  veniam,  as  ''she  said;  a 
company  of  silly  fellows,  look,  belike,  that  I  should  woo  them  and  speak  first: 
lain  they  would  and  cannot  woo ;  ■  *  qu€B  primum  exordia  sumam  ?  being 
meerly  passive,  they  may  not  make  sute,  with  many  such  lets  and  incon- 
veniences, which  I  know  not;  what  shall  we  do  in  such  a  case  ?  sing  Fortune 

my  Foe? 

Some  are  so  curiousin  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romans,  our  modem  Venetians, 
Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love,  the  one  noble,  the  other 
ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their  lawes  match,  though  equal  otherwise  in  yeers, 
fortunes,  education,  and  all  good  affection.  In  Germany,  except  they  can 
prove  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  match  with  them.  A  noble 
man  must  marry  a  noble  woman  :  a  baron,  a  barons  daughter ;  a  knight,  a 
knights;  a  gentleman,  a  gentlemans:  as  slatters  sort  their  slattes,  do  they 
degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  faire,  well-qualified  otherwise, 
they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards  abhor  all  widdowes;  the 
Turks  repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five  and  twenty.  But  these  are  too 
severe  lawes,  and  strict  customes,  dandum  aliquid  amori ;  we  are  all  the  sons 
of  Adam ;  'tis  opposite  to  Nature,  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  Again,  he  loves  her 
most  impotently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e  contra.  ^  Pan  loved  Echo,  Echo 
Satyrus,  Satyrus  Lyda. 

Qaantxun  Ipsorum  allquis  amantem  oderat, 
Tantum  ipsinB  amana  odiosus  erat. 

They  love  and  loath  of  all  sorts ;  he  loves  her,  she  hates  him  ;  and  is  loathed 
of  him,  on  whom  she  dotes.     Cupid  hath  two  darts,  one  to  force  love,  all  of 

gold,  and  that  sharp, "  Quod  facit  auratum  est.     Another  blunt,  of 

lead,  and  that  to  hinder ; fugat  hoc,  facit  illud  amorem.     This  we  see 

too  often  verified  in  our  common  experience.  ^Choresus  dearly  loved  that 
virgin  Callyrrhoe,  but  the  more  he  loved  her,  the  more  she  hated  him.  Oenone 
loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her ;  they  are  stifle  of  all  sides,  as  if  beauty  were 
therefore  created  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I  give  her  all  attendance,  all 
observance,  I  pray  and  intreat,  ^  Alma,  precor,  miserere  mei,  faire  mistress 
pitty  me,  I  spend  my  self,  my  time,  friends  and  fortunes  to  win  her  favour, 
(as  he  complains  in  the  'Eglogue,)  I  lament,  sigh,  weep,  and  make  my 

moane  to  her,  but  she  is  hard  as  flint; cautibus  Ismariis  immotior- 

as  faire  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  respect,  {Despectus  tibi  sum)  or 
hear  me. 


-ftigit  llla  Tocantem, 


Nil  lachrYmas  miaeraU  meaa,  nil  flexa  qaereUi. 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

I  wooed  her  aa  a  yong  man  ahould  do. 
But  Sir,  she  aaid,  I  lore  not  you. 

f  Durior  at  aoopoUa  mea  Ceella,  mannore,  ferro,     I       Rock,  marble,  heart  of  oak  with  Iron  bar*d 
Robore,  rape,  antra,  cornu,  adamante,  geln.     |       Froat,  flint  or  adamanta  are  not  ao  hard. 

«  Specde'a  hlat.  e.  MS.  Bet.  Andree.         '  Lucretia  in  Cceleatlni,  act.  10.  Barthio  Interpret.         •  Vln.  4. 
JRn.  <  E  Gneco  Moachl.         •  Oyld.  Met.  1.  ▼  Pausaniaa  Achtfda  Ub.  7.    Perdlte  amabat  CaUyr. 

rhoCn  Tliginem,  et  quanto  erat  Choreai  amorTehementlor,  tanto  erat  poell«  anlmm  ab  f^ui  amore  aUanlor. 
*  Vlrg.  6.  JBn.  *  Erasnraa  Egl.  Galatea.  f  Angeriaona  Erotopaegnlon. 
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I  give,  I  bribe,  I  sttid  presents,  but  tbey  are  refused.  '  Ru$iiohL»  est  Cmeb^, 
««o  muneru  curcU  Alexis.     I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep; 

■odloque  rependtt  9mon$, 
IrriBu  Ifichrymas— — — 

She  neglects  mc  for  all  this ;  she  derides  me,  contemns  me,  she  hates  me : 
PhlUida  flouts  me :  Caute  ferii,  guercu  durior  Eurydice,  stifle,  churlish, 
rocky  still. 

And  *tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they  scorn  all  suiters, 
crucifie  their  poor  paramours ;  and  think  no  body  good  enough  for  them,  as 
dainty  to  please  as  Dapbae  her  self. 

^  Molti  Ulam  petlCre,  fliA  Mpemata  potentes,        I  Many  did  -woo  her,  bat  tlie  teoni'd  fhem  «tQl, 
Nee  quid  Hymea,  qold  amor,  quid  stnt  connu- 1  And  said  the  would  not  marry  by  bar  will, 
bla,  cnnU.  I 

One  while  they  will  aot  marry,  as  they  say  at  leasts  (when  as  they  intend  no- 
thing  less,)  another  while  not  yet,  when  'tis  their  <mly  desire ;  they  rave  upon 
it.  She  wiU  marry  at  last,  but  not  him :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  well 
qualified,  but  he  wants  means :  another  of  her  suitecs  hath  good  means,  bui 
he  wants  wit ;  one  is  too  old,  another  too  yong,  too  deformed,  she  likes  not  his 
carriage  :  a  third  too  loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  bat  base  born :  she  will  be  a 
gentlewoman,  a  lady,  as  her  sister  is,^  as  her  mother  is :  she  is  all  out  as  faire^ 
as  well  brought  up,  hath  as  good  a  portion,  and  ehe  looks  for  as  good  a  match, 
as  Matilda  or  Dorinda :  if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry :  so  apt  are  yong 
maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with  every  toye,.so  quick- 
ly diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the  mean  time,  qiiot  torsH  amantes  ? 
one  suiter  pines  away,  languisheth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique  cogit  I  another 
sighs  and  grieves,  she  cares  not :  and  which  ^^  Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 

Moe  magit  BuriaH  temlta,  laerymisque  morali, 

Qoam  Prece  turbati  flectitor  ora  aali. 
tni  jnTcnem,  quo  non  formoitor  alter  in  tube, 

Speraia,  et  inaaao  oofia  amore  mori. 

They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  yong  men  enamored, — 
^  capture  viros  et  spemere  captos,  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their 

ftakes, 

-^-^aednnlllaiUamovefenr  I     Wbilat  niggardly  their  fliToaxa  tfaer  discover, 

netibus,  aot  voces  nllas  tractabUa  andit ;  |     Tbey  ioTe  to  be  betoVd,  yet  scorn  the  loTer. 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  .base:   Tormentis  gau- 

det  amantis et  spoliis.     As  Atalanta  they  must  be  over-run,  or  not  won. 

Many  yong  men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choyce,  as  tyranni- 
cally proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  false-hearted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on 
the  other  side;  Narcissus  like. 


Is  DO  more  moirHI  with  those  sad  sighs  and 
Of  her  sweet-heart,  then  raging  sea  with  prayers 
Thoa  scom*st  the  fldrest  youth  In  all  our  dty, 
And  mak*st  hfan  almost  mad  tar  lore  to  dye. 


'Maltl  ilium  Juvcnes,  multn  petl^re  puellie. 
Bed  Aiit  In  tener&  tam  dim  superbia  formA, 
Nnlll  ilium  Juvenes,  nulls  peti6re  puelln. 


Yong  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue, 
Bnt  In  fala  youth  so  proud,  so  ooy  was  he, 

taiUc 


Yong  men  and  maids  bad  him  adlew. 

Echo  wept  and  wooed  by  all  means  above  the  rest;  love  me  for  pitty. 
or  pitty  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate.  Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi 
copia  nostri,  he  would  rather  dye  then  give  consent.  Psyche  ran  whining 
aEier  Cupid, 

«  Formosnm  tua  te  Psyche  formosa  reqnirit,  I     Fidre  Cupid,  thy  fkire  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 

Et  poacit  te  Dia  Denm,  pneramque  pncUa.  |     A  lovely  lass  a  fine  yong  gallant  wooes j 

but  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long, 
doting  on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till  in  the  end  they  come  to  be 
scorned  and  rejected,  as  Strozas  Gargiliana  was ; 

Te  JuTenes,  te  odftre  senes,  desertaque  languea,       I     Both  yong  and  old  do  hate  tbee  scotncd  now, 
Qtt»  ftieraa  proceram  publica  cura  prins.  |     That  once  was  all  their  Joye  and  comfort  too 

as  Narcissus  was  himself. 

Who  desplsfng  many 
Died,  ere  he  could  ei\}oye  tlM  love  of  any. 

■VIrg.         •Ldechseus.         ^Ortd.Met.l.  •Erot.  Lib.  2.         <T.  H.         'Vlrg.  4.  An.        ^MeU- 

mor.  3.  (  FracaaterlQS  DiaL  de  anlm. 
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They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow, 
and  take  up  with  a  poor  curat,  or  an  old  serving-man  at  last,  that  might  have 
had  their  choyce  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth  ;  like  that  generous 
mare,  in  ^Plutarch,  which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses;  but  when 
her  tail  was  cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  her  self  so 
deformed  in  the  water,  when  she  came  to  drink,  ab  asino  conscendi  se  pcusa, 
she  was  contented  at  last  to  be  covered  by  an  ass.  Yet  this  is  a  common  hu- 
mor, will  not  be  led,  and  cannot  be  helped. 


iHanc  Tolo  qiue  non  vult,  lllam  quae  vult  ego 

nolo: 
Vlncere  rult  anlmos,  oon  satiare  Vemii. 


I  lore  a  maid»  the  loyet  me  not :  fell  fldn 
She  wonld  havt  me,  but  I  not  her  again  { 
So  love  to  cradfie  mena  aoulea  ia  bent. 
Bat  aeldom  doth  It  pleaae  or  give  content. 


Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about ;  he  dotes,  is 
doted  on  again.  Dvmgue  petit  petitur,  pariterque  accendit  et  ardet ;  their 
affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not ;  'tis  their 
own  foolish  proceedings  that  mars  all ;  they  are  too  distrustful  of  themselves, 
too  soon  dejected :  say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor :  she  yong,  thou  old :  she  lovely 
and  faire,  thou  most  illfavoured  and  deformed :  she  noble,  thou  base :  she  spruce 
and  fine,  but  thou  an  ugly  clown  :  nil  defperandunty  there's  hope  enough  yet. 
Mopso  Nisa  datur ;  quid  von  speremus  amantes?  Put  thy  self  forwai^  once 
more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been  and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the 
event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loath  hony  and  love  verjuice  : 
our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  commonly  they  omit  opportu- 
nities, oscula  qui  sumpHty  SfC,  they  neglect  the  usual  means  and  times. 

Re  that  wlU  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  will  he.ahall  have  nay. 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  part,  they  will  and 
cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of 
suiters  equally  enamored,  doting  all  alike ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed, 
what  shall  become  of  the  rest  ?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  en- 
joye  her ;  Penepole  had  a  company  of  suiters,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aym.  In 
such  cases,  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his 

affections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, J  quin  stultos  excutit  ignes  ; 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Tumus  did,  Tua  sit  La- 
mnia  cohjvx ;  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with  a  kind  of  heroical  scorn  he  bid 

J£neas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder  ferewel,let  her  go Et  Phillida  solus 

habetOy  take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joye,  sir.  The  fox  in  the  emblem 
would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why  ?  because  he  could  not  get  them  :  care  not  thou 
for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets  and  hinderances  there  are,  which  cross 
their  projects,  and  crucifie  poor  lovers;  which  sometimes  may,  sometimes 
again,  cannot  be  so  easily  removed.  But  put  case,  they  be  reconciled  all 
agreed  hitherto ;  suppose  this  love  or,  good  liking  be  betwixt  two  alone,  both 
parties  well  pleased,  there  is  mutuus  amor,  mutual  love  and  great  affection  : 
yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree ;  thence  all  is  dashed :  the 
match  is  unequal ;  one  rich,  another  poor  :  durus  pater,  an  hard-hearted,  un- 
natural, a  covetous  father  will  not  marry  his  son  except  he  have  so  much 
mony ;  ita  in  aurum  omnes  insaniunt,  as  ^  Chrysostome  notes;  nor  joyn  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry :  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for 
the  service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilest  he  lives, 
not  a  penny,  though  he  may  peradventure,  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he 
dies ;  and  then  as  a  pot  of  mony  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that 
gaped  after  it  so  earnestly.  Or  ehe  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath 
no  mony,  and  though  it  be  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soules 

k  pui.  am.         ( Auaonina.  i  Oyld.  Met.  9.         ^  Horn. 5.  in  1  epiat.  Theaa.  cap.  4.  rer.  1. 
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health,  he  cares  not;  he  wil  take  no  notice  of  it;  she  must  and  shall  tarry. 
Many  slack  and  careless  parents,  tnt^utjMX/rfis,  measure  their  childrens  affec- 
tions by  their  own  :  they  are  now  cold  and  decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such 
youthful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their  childrens  genius,  have 
them  a  pueris  ^illico  nasci  senes,  they  must  not  marry,  nee  earum  affines  esse 
rerum  quas  secum  fert  adoiescentid :  ex  sud  libidine  moderatur  qu<B  est  nunc, 
non  qu<B  olim  fuit^  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy :  they  will  stifle  nature,  their 
yong  bloods  must  not  participate  of  youthful  pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are  them- 
selves, old  on  a  sudden.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst  most  parents  in 
bestowing  of  their  children  ;  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through 
hi»  own  folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embeazled  his  estate,  to  recover  him- 
self, he  confines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  sons  love  and  affection  to  some  fool, 
or  ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  mony  : 

■  FhanareUe  daoet  filUm,  ruikm  Ulam  Tixsinem, 
Ctesiom,  tparao  ore,  adunco  naso 

and  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comcedy,  Non  possum, 
pater.  If  she  be  rich,  Eja  (he  replies)  ut  elegans  est,  credos  animum  ibi  esse  ? 
he  must  and  shall  have  her,  she  is  faire  enough,  yong  enough ;  if  he  look  or 
hope  to  inherit  his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  Arconi- 
dis  hujusjiliam,  but  whom  his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes, 
his  affection  must  dance  attendance  upon  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the 
same  predicament,  forsooth ;  as  an  empty  boat  she  must  can-y  what,  where, 
when,  and  whom  her  father  will.  So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is 
still  for  the  best  advantage.  Now  the  mother  respects  good  kinred ;  most 
part,  the  son  a  proper  woman.  All  which  **Livy  exemplifies,  cfec.  1.  lib,  4.  a 
gentleman  and  a  yeoman  woo'd  a  wench  in  Rome  (contrary  to  that  statute 
that  the  gentry  and  commonalty  must  not  match  together)  the  matter  was 
controverted  :  The  gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mothers  voice,  qua  quam 
splendidissimis  nuptiis  jungi  puellam  volebat :  the  overseers  stood  for  him 
that  was  most  worth,  &c.  But  parents  ought  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  be- 
halfe ;  beauty  is  a  dowrie  of  it  self  all  sufficient.  **  Virgo  fonnosa,  etsioppido 
pauper,  abunde  dotata  est,  p  Rachel  was  so  married  by  Jacob;  and  Bona  ven- 
ture ^in  4.  sent,  denies  that  he  so  much  as  venially  sins,  that  marries  a  maid 
for  comeliness  of  person.  The  Jews,  Deut.  21.  11.  if  they  saw  amongst  the 
captives  a  beautifuU  woman,  (some  small  circumstances  observed,)  might  take 
her  to  wife.  They  should  not  be  too  severe  in  that  kinde,  especially  if  there 
be  no  such  urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.  Tis  good  for  a  com- 
monwealth. ''Plato  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  yong  men  should  never 
avoid  the  affinity  of  poor  folks,  or  seek  after  rich.  Poverty  and  base  paren- 
tage may  be  sufficiently  recompenced  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty, 
vertue,  religion  and  choyce  bringing  up,  ■/  am  poor,  I  confess :  but  am  I 
therefore  contemptible,  and  an  abject  ?  Love  it  self  is  naked,  the  Graces,  the 
Stars  ;  and  Hercules  was  clad  in  a  lions  skin.  Give  something  to  vertue, 
love,  wisdome,  favour,  beauty,  person ;  be  not  all  for  mony.  Besides,  you 
must  consider  that  Amor  cogi  non  potest,  love  cannot  be  compelled,  they  must 
affect  as  they  may.  ^Fatum  est  in  partibus  illis  quas  sinus  ahscondit,  as  the 
saying  is,  marriage  and  hanging  goes  by  destiny,  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

It  Uei  not  in  our  power  to  lore  or  hate. 
For  wiU  In  us  It  over-rulM  by  fate. 

A  servant  maid  in  "Aristanetus  loved  her  mistress  minion,  which  when  her 
dame  perceived,  furiosd  amulatione,  in  a  jealous  humour  she  dragged  her 

>  Ter.         ■  Ter.  Heaut.  seen.  ult.  "  Plebeiua  et  nobilis  ambiebant  puellam,  pnellse  certamen  In  partes 

venit,  &c.  *  Apulelua  Apol.  p  Gen.  29.  ^  Non  peccat  venlaltter  qui  mullerem  ducit  ob  pulchrltudi- 
nem.  '  Lib.  6.  de  leg.  £x  uau  reipubllcie  est,  ut  in  nuptiis  ju?enes  neque  pauperum  afflnltatem  ftigiant, 
neque  divitum  sectentur.  •  Pliilost.  ep.  Quoniam  pauper  sum,  idcirco  contemptior  et  a^ectlor  Ubi  Tldear  ? 
Amor  ipse  nudus  cat,  Oratin,  et  Astra ;  Hercules  peiie  leonini  indutns.         'Juvenal.         *  Lib.  8.  ep.  7. 
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about  tbe  house  by  the  hair  of  the  head ,  and  vexed  her  sore.    The  wench  cryed, 

0  ^mieiress,  fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  eervanty  but  not  my  soule  F 
Affections  are  iVee,  not  to  be  commanded.  Moreover,  it  may  be  to  restrain 
their  ambition,  pride  and  covetousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary  diseases  of 
a  family,  Grod  in  his  just  judgement  assignes  and  permits  such  matches  to  be 
made.  For  I  am  of  Plato  and  ^  Bodines  mind,  that  families  have  their  bounds 
and  periods  as  well  as  kingdomes,  beyond  which,  for  extent  or  continnance 
they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hundred  yeers,  as  they  there  illustrate  by 
a  multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  *  Melancthon  approve :  but 
in  a  perpetuall  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedegrees  of  knights,  gentlemea, 
yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little  alteration. 
Howsoever,  let  them  I  say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love.  They  must  not 
think  they  can  fancy  whom  they  appoint;  ^Amor  enim  non  trnperatur,  affec^ 
tu8  liber  si  quis  alias  et  vices  exigenSy  this  is  a  free  passion,  as  Pliny  said  in 
a  panegyrick  of  bis,  and  may  not  be  forced.  Love  craves  liking,  as  the  say- 
ing is ;  It  requires  mutuall  affections,  a  correspondency :  invito  non  datur  nee 
aufertur,  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love, 
Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helena  expresse  it.  They  must  not 
therefore  compell  or  mtrude ;  *quis  enim  (as  Fablus  urgeth)  amare  alieno 
animo  potest  ?  but  consider  withall  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages ;  take 
pitty  upon  youth ;  and  such,  above  the  rest,  as  have  daughters  to  bestowe, 
should  be  very  carefuU  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Siracides 
cap,  7.  vers.  25.  calls  it  a  weighty  matter  to  performj  so  to  marry  a  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  understanding  in  due  time ;  Virgines  enim  tempestive  locan- 
dee,  as  *  Lemnius  admonisheth,  lib,  1 .  cap,  6.  Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in 
season,  to  prevent  many  diseases,  of  which  **  Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morbis 
mulierum  lib,  2.  cap,  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatus  lib,  2  de  mulier,  affect,  cap,  4. 
de  melanch.  virginum  et  viduarumy  have  both  largely  discoursed.  And  there- 
fore as  well  to  avoid  these  ferall  maladies,  'tis  good  to  get  them  husbands 
betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other  grosse  inconveniences,  and,  for  a  thing  that 

1  know  besides ;  ubi  nuptiarum  tempus  et  atas  advenerit,  as  Chrysostome 
adviseth,  let  them  not  defer  it ;  they  perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or 
do  worse.  If  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  right : 
for  as  he  proves  out  of  Cnrtius  and  some  other  civilians,  Sylv<E  nup,  lib,  2. 
numer,  30.  *^i4  maid  past  25  years  of  age ,  against  her  parents  consent  may 
marry  such  a  one  as  is  unworthy  of,  and  inferiour  to  her,  and  her  father  ^  by 
lawe^mustbe  compelled  to  give  her  a  competent  dowrie.  Mistake  me  not  in 
the  mean  time,  or  think  that  I  do  apologize  here  for  any  headstrong  unruly 
wanton  flurts.  I  do  approve  that  of  St.  Ambrose  (common/,  in  Genesis  24.  51.) 
which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebeccas  spousals.  A  woman  should  give 
unto  her  parents  the  choyce  of  her  husband,  ^  lest  she  be  reputed  to  be  mala- 
pert and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make  her  own  choyce  ;  ^ftr  she 
should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  then  to  desire  a  man  herself. 
To  those  hard  parents  alone,  I  retort  that  of  Curtius,  (in  the  behalf  of  mo- 
dester  maids)  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper 
yeers.  For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past  date,  and  no  body 
will  respect  them.  A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith '  Aretines  Lucretia)  24 
yeers  of  age,  is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no  account.  An  old  fellow,  as 
Lycistrata  confesseth  in  >  Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  canus,  dto  puellam  virginem 
ducat  uxorem,  and  t\a  no  newes  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  yong  wench :  but 

*  Ejulans  inqatt,  non  mentem  unA  addizlt  inlhi  fortnna  lervitute.  ^  De  reptib.  c.  de  period.  xenimpDb. 
■  Com.  In  car.  Chron.  TPHo.taptneg.  ■DccIam.SOS.  •PuellistmprimMnnUadandmoocasiolapifAi. 
Lemn.  Ub.  1 .  cap.  M.  de  Tit.  Instit.  ^  See  more  part.  I .  a.  3.  m.  2.  anbt.  4.  •  Filla exoedena  annum  25,  potest 
laacfo  patK  nvbeiv,  Iket  Indlgnna  alt  marltna,  et  eum  cogere  ad  congnie  dotandnm.  *  Ne  appetentto 

proeacioria  reputetnr  antftor.  •  Ezpetlta  enim  magia  debet  Tideil  a  vlro  oaam  faiaa  Tlnim  catpetbae. 

•  Mvlier  apod  iipa  24  annonun,  Tetnla  eat  et  pr<4c^tia.       a  Corood.  Lyclatrat.  And.  i5|to.  Interpr. 
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as  he  follows  it,  mulieris  brevis  occasio  est,  etsi  hoc  non  apprekenderitf  nerno 
vult  ducere  uxorem,  expectans  vera  sedet ;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid  ?  she 
may  set,  &c.  A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holds,  lasciva  et  petulans  puella  virgOy  is 
like  a  fiowre,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

^  Quam  modo  nueentcm  mtiliu  eonspexU  EoiUt  I     She  that  ww  ent  a  maid  as  flreah  as  May, 
Hanc  redleoB  aero  veipere  yldlt  anam.  |     Is  now  an  old  crone,  time  so  steales  away. 

Let  them  take  time  then,  while  they  may ;  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as 
he  prescribes, 

'ColUgei  vlrgo,  rosas  dam  flos  novus  et  nova  pabes,  I     Falre  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime, 
Et  memor  esto  aevom  sic  properare  tuum.  |     And  think  that  as  a  flowre,  so  goes  on  time. 

Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  annique  sinunt,  whiles  we  are  in  the  flowre  of  yeers, 
fit  for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves :  for 


i  Soles  ocddere  et  redire  possnnt : 
Nobis,  com  semet  occidlt  brerls  lux, 
Noz  est  perpetuo  una  dormieoda. 


^  Suns  that  set  may  rise  again ; 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  Usht, 
Tls  with  us  perpetual  night. 


Volat  irrevocabile  tempuSj  time  past  cannot  be  recal'd.  But  we  need  no  such 
exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward :»  yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and 
all  be  not  as  it  should,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore, 
because  he  taught  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  yong  man  miscarry,  I  think 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  governours  negue  vos  (saith 
'  Chrysostome)  a  supplicio  immunes  evadetiSf  si  non  staiim  ad  nuptias,  Sfc. 
are  in  as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be  punished,  as  their  children,  in 
providing  for  them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I  could  wish  that  good 
counsell  of  the  comicall  old  man  were  put  in  practice: 

■  Opulentiores  pauperiorum  ut  Alias 
Indc 


lotatas  ducant  uxores  domum 
Et  multo  fiet  dvltas  concordlor, 
Et  lnvidi&  nos  minore  utemur,  quam  utlmur. 


That  rich  men  would  marry  poor  maidens  some. 
And  that  without  dowrie,  and  so  bring  them  home : 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city, 
Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pitty. 


If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and 
quietness  in  a  common-wealth.      Beauty,  good  bringing-up,  me  thinks,  is  a 

sufficient  portion  of  it  self, "  Dos  est  sua  forma  puellisy  and  he  doth 

well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides,  in  ^  Aristeenetus,  married  a 
poor  mans  child,  yacie  non  illcBtabili,  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly 
visage,  in  pitty  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos, 
to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  with  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass ;  and  wanting 
means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription 
upon  it ; 

Juro  tibi  sane  per  mystlca  sacra  Dlanae,  I     I  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  Diana, 

Me  tibl  yentorum  comitem,  sponsumque  ftitantm.  |     I'll  come  and  be  thy  husband,  if  I  may. 

She  considered  of  it,  and  upon  some  small  enquiry  of  his  person  and  estate, 
was  married  unto  him. 

*  Blessed  is  the  wooing, 

That  is  not  long  a  doing. 

As  the  saying  is ;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to  each  other,  what 
needs  such  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances  ?  dost  thou  know  her  con- 
ditions, her  bringing  up,  like  her  person  ?  let  her  meanes  be  what  they  will, 
take  her  without  any  more  ado.  p  Dido  and  ^neas  were  accidentally  driven 
by  a  storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it ;  Masinissa  was 
married  to  that  fair  captive  Sophonisba,  king  Scyphax  wife,  the  same  day 
that  he  saw  her  first,  to  prevent  Scipio  and  Leelius,  least  they  should  deter- 
mine otherwise  of  her.  If  thou  lovest  the  party,  doe  as  much :  good  educa- 
tion and  beauty  is  a  competent  dowrie,  stand  not  upon  mony.  Erani  olim 
aurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  et  adamanies  redamabant,  in  the  golden 
world  men  did  so,  (in  the  raign  of  ^  Ogyges,  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus 

k  Ausonhis  Edyl.  14.  '  Idem.  i  Catullus.  ^  Translated  by  M.  B.  Johnson.  ■  Horn.  5.  In  1  Thes. 
oap.4.1.  "Plautus.  "Orld.  'Epbt.  19.1.3.  EligltcotOugem  pauperem,lndotatam  at  saUtodcama. 
Tit,  ex  commiseratione  ^s  inopise.         p  Virg.  JEn.        i  Fabios  plctor.  Amor  Ipse  coqjunzlt  populos,  ftc. 
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began  to  domineere)  if  all  be  true  that  is  reported :  and  some  few  now  a  dayes 
win  do  as  much,  here  and  there  one ;  'tis  well  done  me  thinkes,  and  all  happi- 
ness befall  them  for  so  doing.  **  Leontius,  a  philosopher  of  Athens,  had  a  fiure 
daughter  called  Athenais,  multo  corporis  lepore  ac  Ken^re  (saith  mineauthour) 
of  a  comely  carriage,  he  gave  her  no  portion  but  her  bringing  up,  occultofomuB 
prcBsagio,  out  of  some  secret  fore- knowledge  of  her  fortune,  bestowing  that 
little  which  he  had  amongst  his  other  children.  But  she  thus  qualified,  was 
preferred  by  some  friends  to  Constantinople  to  serve  Pulcheria,  the  emperours 
sister,  of  whom  she  was  baptized  and  called  Eudocia.  Theodosius  the  empe- 
rour,  in  short  space,  took  notice  of  her  excellent  beauty  and  good  parts,  and  a 
little  after,  upon  his  sisters  sole  commendation  made  her  his  wife :  Twas  no- 
bly done  of  Theodosius.  '  Rodophe  was  the  fairest  lady  in  her  dayes  in  all 
^gypt ;  she  went  to  wash  her,  and  by  chance  (her  maides  mean  while  looking 
but  carelessly  to  her  cloathes)  an  eagle  stole  away  one  of  her  shooes,  and  laid 
it  in  Psammeticus,  the  kmg  of  ^gypts  lap,  at  Memphis :  he  wondred  at  the 
excellency  of  the  shooe  and  pretty  foot,  but  more  aquilcR  factum,  at  the  manner 
of  the  bringing  of  it ;  and  caused  forthwith  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  she 
that  owned  that  shooe,  should  come  presently  to  his  court ;  the  virgin  came, 
and  was  forthwith  married  to  the  king.  I  say  this  was  heroically  done,  and 
like  a  prince :  I  commend  him  for  it,  and  all  such  as  have  meanes,  that  will 
either  doe  (as  he  did)  themselves,  or  so  for  love,  &c.  marry  their  children.  If 
he  be  rich,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if  she  be  vertuously  given ;  for 
as  Siracides  cap.  7.  ver.  1 9.  adviseth,  Foregoe  not  a  wise  and  good  woman ;  for 
her  grace  is  above  gold.  If  she  have  fortunes  of  her  own,  let  her  make  a  man. 
Danaus  of  Lacedsemon  had  a  many  daughters  to  bestow,  and  meanes  enough 
for  them  all ;  he  never  stood  enquiring  after  great  matches,  as  others  used  to 
do,  but  *sent  for  a  company  of  brave  yong  gallants  home  to  his  house,  and  bid 
his  daughters  choose  every  one  one,  whom  she  liked  best,  and  take  him  for  her 
husband,  without  any  more  ado.  This  act  of  his  was  much  approved  in  those 
times.  Aye,  but  in  this  iron  age  of  oui-s,  we  respect  riches  alone,  (for  a  maid 
must  buy  her  husband  now,  with  a  great  dowrie  if  she  will  have  him  :)  covet- 
ousness  and  filthy  lucre  marres  all  good  matches,  or  some  such  by-respects. 
Crales,  a  Servian  prince,  (as  Nicephorus  Gregoras  Rom,  Hist.  lib.  6.  relates  it,) 
was  an  earnest  suiter  to  Eudocia  the  emperours  sister ;  though  her  brother  much 
desired  it,  yet  she  could  not  "  abide  him  ;  for  he  had  three  former  wives,  all 
basely  abused.  But  the  emperour  still,  Cralis  amicitiam  magni  faciens^ 
becausehewasa  great  princeand  atroublesom  neighbour, much  desired  his  affini- 
ty, and  to  that  end  betrothed  his  own  daughter  Simonida  to  him ,  a  little  girle  five 
veers  of  age  (he  being  forty  five,)  and  five  "^  yeers  elder  then  the  emperour 
himself.  Such  disproportionable  and  unlikely  matchel,  can  wealth  and  a 
faire  fortune  make.  And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  not  only  mony,  but  some- 
time vainglory,  pride,  ambition  do  as  much  harm  as  wretched  covetousness  it 
self,  in  another  extream.  If  a  yeoman  have  one  sole  daughter,  he  must  over- 
match her,  above  her  birth  ana  calling,  to  a  gentleman,  forsooth,  because  of 
her  great  portion,  too  good  for  one  of  her  own  rank,  as  he  supposeth.  A 
gentlemans  daughter  and  heir  must  be  married  to  a  knight  barronets  eldest 
son  at  least ;  and  a  knights  only  daughter  to  a  baron  himself,  or  an  earl,  and 
so  upwards,  her  great  dowre  deserves  it.  And  thus  striving  for  more  honour 
to  their  wealth,  they  undo  their  children,  many  discontents  follow,  and  often- 
times they  ruinate  their  families.     ^  Paulus  Jovius  gives  instance,  in  Galeatius 

'  Lipslus  pollt.  Sebast.  Mayer.  Select,  sect.  1.  cap.  18.  ■Mayenu  aelect.  sect.  1.  c.  U.  et  £Uan.  1.  IS. 

c.  AS.  Cum  nunulB  lavantis  veatet  Incuriostua  cuatodirent,  &c.  maodaylt  per  nniveraain  ^gyptnin  ut  formina 
quiereretar,  c^Jua  ia  calcena  eaaet  {  eamque  aic  liiTentain  in  roatrimonhiin  accepit.  *  niuaaniaa  lib.  8.  de 
Laronicia.  Dimialt  qui  nnntiinuit,  ftc.  optlonem  pnellia  dedit,  ut  eamm  quxelibet  eum  aiU  Tinun  deligeret, 
cqjua  naxime  eaaet  ftmna  oomplacita.  "  lUiua  coi^ugiuin  abominabatur.  »  Soccro  quinque  drdtcr 

annoa  natu  m^Jor.  *  Vlt.  Oftleat.  aecundt. 
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the  second,  that  heroicalduke  of  Millan,  extemas  affinitates^  decaras  quidem 
Tegio  fastu^  sed  sibi  et  posteris  damnosas  etjere  exitiales  qucssinit;  he  mar- 
rioi  his  eldest  son  John  Galeatius  to  Isabella  the  king  of  France  his  sister ; 
but  she  was  sacero  tarn  gravis^  ut  ducentis  millibus  aureorum  constiterit,  her 
entertainment  at  Millan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.  His  daughter 
Violanta  was  married  to  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  yongest  son  to  Edward 
the  third  king  of  England:  hxiXjadejus  adventum,  tanice  opes  tarn  admirabili 
liberalitate  profuaa  sunt,  ut  opulentissimorum  regum  splendorem  svperdsse 
videretur^  he  was  welcomed  with  such  incredible  magnificence,  that  a  kings 
purse  was  scarse  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides  many  rich  presents  of  horses, 
arms,  plate,  mony,  jewels,  &c.  he  made  one  dinner  for  him  and  his  company, 
in  which  were  thirty  two  messes,  and  as  much  provision  left,  ut  relattB  a  mensd 
dopes  decern  millibus  hominum  sujicerent,  as  would  serve  ten  thousand  men. 
But  a  little  after,  Lionel  died,  nova  nuptcB  et  intempestivis  conviviis  operant 
dans,  Sfc,  and  to  the  Dukes  great  loss,  the  solemnity  was  ended.  So  csm  titles, 
honours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but  infortunate  matches,  of  all  sides  for 
by-respects,  (though  both  erased  in  body  and  minde,  most  unwilling,  averse, 
and  often  unfit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we  feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end. 
But  I  am  too  lavish  peradventure  in  this  subject. 

Another  let  or  hinderance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline,  lawes  and  rigorous 
customes  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places;  as 
prentises,  servants,  collegiats,  states  of  lives  in  coppy  holds,  or  in  some  base 
inferior  offices.  *  Velle  licet  in  such  cases,  potiri  non  licet,  as  he  said.  They 
see  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  and  catch,  but,  Tantalus  a 
labris,  Sfc,  Their  love  is  lost,  and  yain  it  is  in  such  an  estate  to  attempt. 
y  Gravissimum  est  adamare  nee  potiri,  'tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not 
enjoye.  They  may  indeed,  1  denye  not,  marry  if  they  ^11,  and  have  free 
choyce  some  of  them ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  their  case  is  desperate,  lupum 
auribus  tenent,  they  hold  a  wolfe  by  the  ears,  they  must  either  bum  or  starve. 
^Tis  cornutum  sophisma,  hard  to  resolve.  If  they  marry,  they  forfeit  their 
estates,  they  are  undone,  and  starve  themselves  through  beggery  and  want : 
if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this  heroical  passion,  they  furiously  rage,  are  tor- 
mented, and  torn  in  pieces  by  their  predominate  affections.  Every  man  hath 
not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  him  '  pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviseth,  in  his 
tract  de  Divortiis,  because  God  hath  so  called  him  to  a  single  life,  in  taking 
away  the  means  of  marriage.  *Paul  would  have  gone  from  Mysia  to  Bythinia, 
but  the  spirit  suffered  him  not ;  and  thou  wouldest,  peradventure,  be  a  married 
roan  with  all  thy  will,  but  that  protecting  angels  hold  it  not  fit.  The  divel  too 
sometimes,  may  divert  by  his  ill  suggestions,  and  marre  many  good  matches ; 
as  the  same  **Paul  was*  willing  to  see  the  Romans,  but  hindred  of  Satan,  he  could 
not.  There  be  those,  that  think  they  are  necessitated  by  fate ;  their  stars  have 
so  decreed ;  and  therefore,  they  grumble  at  their  hard  fortune,  they  are  well 
inclined  to  marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way.  I  know  what  astro- 
logers say  in  this  behalfe,  what  Ptolomy  quadripartite  Tract,  4.  cap,  4. 
Skoner  lib.  1.  cap,  12.  what  Leovitius  genitur,  exempt,  1.  which  Sextus  ab 
Heminga  takes  to  be  the  horoscope  of  Hieronyrous  Wolfius ;  what  Pezelius, 
Origanaus,  and  Leovitius  his  illustrator  Garceus  cap,  12.  what  Junctine, 
Protanus,  Cempanella ;  what  the  rest  (to  omit  those  Arabian  conjectures  a 
parte  conjugii,  aparte  lascivia,  triplicitates  Veneris,  Sfc,  and  those  resolutions 
upon  a  question,  an  amicdpotiatur,  Sfc)  determine  in  this  behalfe,  viz.  an  sit 
natus  conjugem  habiturus ;  facile  an  difficulter  sit  sponsam  impefraturus ; 
quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  quales  decerttantur  nato  uxores,  de  mutuo  antore 

'  Apnleini  In  Catel.  Noblii  capldo  Telle  dat,  poue  Abnegat.  y  Anecreoo  66.  ■  Contlnentic 

donnm  cz  6de  poetulet,  qoia  certain  dt  cam  vocarl  ad  coelibatum  cal  demto,  &c.  *  Act.  10.  7, 

^Rom.  1.  IB. 
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eonjugwn  both  in  mens  and  womens  genitures,  by  the  examination  of  the 
yenth  house  the  Almutens,  lords  and  planets  there,  a  ^^  et  Q^  Sfc.  by  parti- 
cular aphorismes,  Si  dominus  7"^  in  7"^  vel  secunda  nohilem  decemit  uxorem  ; 
servant  out  ignobilem  si  duodecimd.  Si  Venus  in  12"**  ^c.  with  many  such,  too 
tedious  to  relate.  Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled,  or  finde  himself  grieved  with  such 
preedictions,  as  Hier.  Wolfius  well  saith,  in  his  astrologicall  ^  dialogue,  non  sunt 
pr€Btoriana  decreta^  they  be  but  conjectures ;  the  stars  incline,  but  not  enforce 

Sidera  corporibos  pneBunt  calesUa  nostris,  I  Comre  aed  neqiieaiit  animum  ratione  firuentem, 

Sunt  ea  de  yili  condlta  namque  luto  :  ]      Quippe  sub  Imperio  toliua  ipse  Dei  est. 

wisdome,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate,  if  not  quite  alter,  such  decrees  : 
Fortuna  sua  a  cujusque  Jingitur  moribus;  ^  Qui  cauti,  prudentes^  voti  corn- 
pot  es^  Sfc.  let  no  man  then  be  terrified  or  molested  with  such  astrological 
aphorismes;  or  be  much  moved,  either  to  vain  hope  or  fear,  from  such  pre- 
dictions, but  let  every  man  follow  his  own  free  will  in  this  case,  and  do  as  he 
sees  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  then  burn,  for  their  souls  health; 
but,  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some  other  means  to  pacify  themselves, 
and  divert  the  stream  of  this  fiery  torrent,  to  continue  as  they  are,  "rest  satis- 
fied; lugentes  virginitatis  florem  sic  aruisse  j  deploring  their  misery  with 
that  eunuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  helpe  or  remedy ;  and  with  Jephthes 
daughter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition ;  those  rash  vowes  of  monkes  and  friers  and 
such  as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more  tyrannical  and  much  worse. 
Nature,  youth,  and  his  furious  passion  forcibly  inclines,  and  rageth  on  the 
one  side  :  but  their  order  and  vow  checks  them  on  the  other.  ^  Votoque  suo 
sua  forma  repi/gnat.  What  merits  and  indulgences  they  heap  unto  them- 
selves by  it,  what  commodities,  I  know  not ;  but  I  am  sure,  from  such  rash 
vowes,  and  inhumane  manner  of  life,  proceed  many  inconveniences,  many 
diseases,  many  vices,  mastupration,  satyriasis,  ^  priapismus,  melancholy,  mad- 
ness, fornication,  adultery,  buggery,  sodomy,  theft,  murther,  and  all  manner 
of  mischiefes.  Read  but  Bales  Catalogue  of  Sodomites,  at  the  visitation  of 
abbies  here  in  England ;  Henry  Stephen  his  apol.  for  Herodotus ;  that  which 
Ulricus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  °  that  Pope  Gregory,  when  he  saw  6000 
skuls  and  bones  of  infants  taken  out  of  a  fishpond  near  a  nunnery,  thereupon 
retracted  that  decree  of  priests  marriages,  which  was  the  cause  of  such  a 
slaughter ;  was  much  grieved  at  it,  and  purged  himseff  by  repentance.  Read 
many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is  to  be  done ;  is  this  vow  to  be  broke  or  not  ? 
No,  saith  Bellarmine,  cap,  38.  lib,  de  monach.  Melius  est  scortari  et  uri 
quam  de  voto  coelibatAs  ad  nuptias  transire,  better  bume  or  fly  out,  then  to 
break  thy  vow.  And  Coster  in  his  Enchirid,  de  caelibat,  sacerdotum,  saith, 
it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatum,  '^  a  greater  sin  for  a  priest  to  marry,  then 
to  keep  a  concubine  at  home,  Gregory  de  Valence,  cap,  6.  de  coBlibat,  main- 
taines  the  same,  as  those  Essei  and  Montanists  of  old.  Insomuch  that  many 
votaries  out  of  a  false  perswasion  of  merit  and  holiness  in  this  kinde,  will 
sooner  dye  then  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  of  their  lives.  J  Anno  1419. 
Pius  2.  pope,  James  Rossa,  nephew  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  then  elect 
archbishop  of  Lisbone,  being  very  sick  at  Florence,  ^  when  his  physicians 
told  him,  that  his  disease  was  such,  he  must  either  lye  with  a  wench,  marry ^ 
or  dye,  cheerfully  chose  to  dye.  Now  they  commended  him  for  it :  But  S*. 
Paul  teacheth  otherwise,  Better  marry  then  bume ;  and  as  S*.  HiAome  gravely 
delivers  it,  Alice  sunt  leges  Ccesarum,  alice  Christi;  aliud  Papinianus,  aliud 

«  Praefix.  gen.  Leoritil.  *  Idem  Wolfius  dial.  •  That  is,  make  the  best  of  it,  and  take  his  lot  as 

H  falls.  '  Ovid.  I.  met.  f  Mercurialis  de  Priapismo.  ^  MemoraUle  qaod  Ulricus  epistoU  re. 

fert.*  Gregortum,  quum  ex  plsdni  quAdami  allata  plus  quam  sex  miUe  laikntum  capita  rldisset,  ipgamiilssa^ 
et  decretum  de  coelibatu,  tantam  ccdls  causam  confessus  condlgno  lllnd  pcenltentin  fhictu  puiirAMe.  Kem- 
nlslna  es  consil.  Trident,  part.  S.  de  coelibatu  sacerdotum.  1  SI  nubat,  quam  si  dorai  ooncubinam  alat. 

J  AlptaoDSttS  Cicaonius  lib.  de  gest.  ponMflcnm.  ^  Cum  mcdid  aaadcrant  ut  aat  nubarat,  snt  coitu  vtars. 

tur,  sic  mortem  ritari  posse,  mortem  poUus  intrepidns  cxpectarit,  ftc. 
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Paulua  nosier  prmcvpit,  there's  a  difference  betwixt  Gods  ordinances,  and 
mens  lawes :  and  therefore,  Cyprian  Epist.  8.  boldly  denounceth,  impium  est^ 
adulterumestf  sacrilegum  est^  quodcunque  humano  furore  statuitur,  ut  dis^ 
positio  divina  vioietur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacrilegious, 
what  men  make  and  ordaine  after  their  own  furies,  to  cross  Gods  lawes. 
'  Georgius  Wicelius  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  (Inspect,  eecles.  pag,  18.) 
exclaimes  against  it,  and  all  such  rash  monasticali  vowes ;  and  would  have 
such  persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  doe,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in 
posterum  querantur  de  inanibus  stupris^  lest  they  repent  it  at  last.  For  either, 
as  he  follows  it,  ^  you  must  allow  them  concubines,  or  suffer  them  to  marry ; 
for  scarse  shall  you  finde  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  cstatem  nan 
amenty  that  are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.  Wherefore  I  conclude,  it  is 
an  unnatural  and  impious  thing,  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too 
severe  and  inhumane  an  edict. 


■  The  illly  wren,  the  tltm<nue  alio, 
The  UtUe  redbrest  have  their  election, 
They  fly  I  saw  and  together  gone. 
Whereas  hem  list,  about  enyhron, 
Aa  they  of  Unde  have  inclination. 
And  aa  nature  impreaa  and  guide. 
Of  every  thing  Uat  to  provide. 


But  man  alone,  alaa  the  hard  itond. 
Full  cruelly  by  kinda  ordinance 
Constrained  la,  and  by  statutes  bound. 
And  debarred  ftom  all  such  pkasanoe : 
What  meaneth  this,  what  is  this  pretence 
Of  lairas,  I  wis,  against  all  right  of  kinds. 
Without  a  cause,  so  narrow  men  to  binde. 


Many  lay-men  repine  still  at  priests  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at 
cleargy  men  onely,  but  all  of  the  meaner  sort  and  condition  ;  tliey  would  have 
none  marry,  but  such  as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their 
parish,  belike,  shall  be  pestered  with  orphanes,  and  the  world  full  of  beggers : 
but  ^  these  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow  polititians, 
they  do  not  p  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it 
ought.  How  many  colonies  into  America,  Terra  Australis  incognita,  Africa, 
may  be  sent  ?  Let  them  consult  with  S*"  William  Alexanders  book  of  colo- 
nies. Orpheus  Juniors  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitbume,  Mr.  Hagthorp, 
&c.  And  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politique  Romans 
were  of  another  minde ;  they  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  be 
too  populous.  ^Adrian  the  emperour  said  he  had  rather  have  men  then  mony, 
malle  se  kominum  adjectione  ampliare  imperium,  quam  pecunid ;  Augustus 
Ceesar  made  an  oration  in  Rome  ad  ccBlibeSy  to  perswade  them  to  marry .  Some 
countries  compelled  them  to  marry  of  old,  as  '' Jewes,  Turkes,  Indians,  Chinese, 
amongst  the  rest  in  these  dayes,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline,  to  suffer 
so  many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  often  marvel  how  they  can 
live  honest.  *In  the  Isle  of  Mara^an,  the  govemour  and  petty  king  there, 
did  wonder  at  the  Frenchmen,  and  admire  how  so  many  friers,  and  the  rest 
of  their  company  could  live  without  wives ;  they  thought  it  a  thing  unpossible, 
and  would  not  believe  it.  If  these  men  should  but  survey  our  multitudes  of 
religious  houses,  observe  our  numbers  of  monasteries  all  over  Europe;  18 
nunneries  in  Padua;  in  Venice  31  cloisters  of  monkes,  28  of  nunnes,  &c,  ex 
ungue  leonem^  'tis  to  this  proportion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what ! 
would  they  think,  do  they  live  honest?  Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I 
am  of  TertuUians  minde,  that  few  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  ^  O  chcu^ 
Hty  (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare  goddess  in  the  world,  not  so  easily  got,  seldom 
cant  innate :  Thou  maist  now  and  then  be  compeld  either  for  defect  of 
nature,  or  if  discipline  perswade,  decrees  enforce ;  or  for  some  such  by- 
respects,  sullennesse,  discontent,  they  have  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not 
have  whom  they  will  themselves,  want  of  meanes,  rash  vowes,  &c.    But  can 

lEpisL  88.  ■>  Vide  vitam  ^)ns  edit.  1633.  by  D.  T.  Jsmes.  ■  LIdgate  in  Chancers  flower  of  cur- 

teste.         •  Tis  not  multitude  but  idlencsse  whldi  causeth  beggery.  »  Or  to  set  them  awork,  and  bring 

tfiem  up  in  some  honest  trades.  «  Dloa.  Cassins  Ub.  56.  '  Sardos.  Bnztorflos.  •  Claude  AlbaTlDe  in 
his  hist,  of  the  Frendbmen  to  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  an.  1614.  •  Rara  quidem  Dea  tu  es,  O  Castitas,  in  his 
tarria  i  nee  fteUe  perfects,  ravius  perpetaa,  cogi  nomramiaam  potest,  ob  nature  delictum,  vel  si  discfpUna 
panraserit,  ccnsnra  compresserit. 
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he  willingly  containe  ?  I  thinke  not.  Therefore,  either  out  of  commiseration  of 
humane  imbecillity,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent  a  far  worse  inconveaience,  for 
they  hold  it,  some  of  them,  as  necessary  as  meat  and  drink :  and  because 
vigour  of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  mens  bodies  do  so  furiously  de* 
sire  it,  they  have  heretofore,  in  some  nations,  liberally  admitted  polygamy  and 
stewes,  an  hundred  thousand  curtizans  in  grand  Cairo  in  Mgypt,  as  ''Rad- 
zivilus  observes,  are  tolerated,  besides  boyes :    how  many  at  Fessa,  Rome, 
Naples,  Florence,  Venice,  &c.  and  still,  in  many  other  provinces  and  cities  of 
Europe,  they  do  as  much,  because  they  think  yong  men,  churchmen,  and 
servants  amongst  the  rest,  can  hardly  live  honest.  The  consideration  of  this, 
belike,  made  Vibius  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  ^  Crassus,  that  rich  Roman 
gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptatis  quam  atas  ilia  desiderat  copiam 
faceret,  to  gratify  him  the  more,  send  two  ^  lusty  lasses  to  accompany  htm, 
all  that  while  he  was  there  imprisoned ;  and  Surenus,  the  Parthian  general, 
when  he  warred  against  the  Romans,  to  carry  about  with  him  200  con- 
cubines, as  the  Swisse  souldiers  do  now  (commonly)  their  wives.  But  because 
this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  contradicted  as  unlawful  and 
adhorred,  '  in  most  countries  they  doe  much  encourage  them  to  marriage ; 
give  great  rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children,  and  mulct  those  that  will 
not  marry  ;  Jus  trium  liberorum  ;  and  in  Agellius,  lib,  2.  cap.  15.  JElian.  lib. 
6.  cap,  5,  Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap,  9.  ^  we  read,  that  three  children  freed  the 
father  from  painful  offices ;  and  five  from  all  contribution.  A  woman  shall  be 
saved  by  bearing  children,     Epictetus  would  have  all  marry,  and  as  *  Plato 
will,  6  de  legibuSy  he  that  marrieth  not  before  35  yeers  of  age,  must  be  com- 
pelled and  punished,  and  the  mony  consecrated  to  Junos  temple,  or  applied 
to  publique  uses.     They  account  him,  in  some  countries,  unfortunate  that 
dies  without  a  wife,  a  most  unhappy  man,  as  ^  Boetius  inferres ;  and  if  at  all 
happy,  yet  infortunio  felixy  unhappy  in  his  supposed  happiness.     **They 
commonly  deplore  his  estate,  and  much  lament  him  for  it :  O  my  sweet  son, 
&c.     See  Lucian  de  luctu;  Sands  fol,  83,  S^c, 

Yet  notwithstanding,  many  with  us  are  of  the  opposite  part,  they  are 
married  themselves,  and  for  others  let  them  bume,  fire  and  flame,  they  care 
not,  so  they  be  not  troubled  with  them.  Some  are  too  curious,  and  some 
too  covetous ;  they  may  marry  when  they  will,  both  for  ability  and  meanes  ; 
but  so  nice,  that  except,  as  Theophilus  the  emperour  was  presented  by  his 
mother  Euphrosune  with  all  the  rarest  beauties  of  the  empire,  in  the  great 
chamber  of  his  palace,  at  once,  and  bid  to  give  a  golden  apple  to  her  he 
liked  best.  If  they  might  so  take  and  choose  whom  they  list,  out  of  all  the 
faire  maids  their  nation  affords,  they  could  happly  condescend  to  marry : 
otherwise,  &c.  why  should  a  man  marry,  saith  another  epicurean  route, 
what's  matrimony  but  a  matter  of  mony ;  why  should  free  nature  be  en- 
trenched on,  confined  or  obliged,  to  this  or  that  roan  or  woman,  with  these 
manicles  of  body  and  goods  ?  &c.  There  are  those  too,  that  dearly  love, 
admire  and  follow  women  all  their  lives  long,  sponsi  Penelopes,  never  well 
but  in  their  companies,  wistly  gazing  on  their  beauties,  observing  close, 
hanging  after  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  and  yet  dare  not,  will  not 
marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  sort,  are  too  distrustful  of 
God's  providence ;  ihey  will  not  marry,  dare  not,  for  such  worldly  respects, 
fear  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  light,  as  ^  Lemnius  saith,  on  a 
scolde,  a  slut,  or  a  bad  wife.     And  therefore,  **  tristem  juventam  Venere 

"  Peregrin.  Hierosol.       *  Plutarch,  ylti^us.  AdoleacentUc  medio  constitutus.       *  AndUaa  duas  egreRi& 
fonn&  et  statis  flore^    *  Alex,  ab  Alex.  1.  4.  c.  8.    J  Tres  filii  patrem  ab  excubiia,  quinqoe  ab  omnibas  ^dii 
Uberabant. 
pnblica  fiat, 
patiuntar. 
amaram  uxorem  perfierre  oogantur 
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desertd  colunt,  they  are  resolved  to  live  single,  as  *  Epaminondas  did.  ^  Nil 
ait  esse  prius,  melius  nil  ccelibe  vitd ;  and  ready  with  Hippolitus,  to  abjure 
all  women.     ^Detestor  omnesy  horreo,  fugio^  exsecror,  Sfc.     But, 

HIppoUte,  neadM  qaod  fiagl«  Tlue  bonum, 
Hippollte,  nescis 

alas,  poor  Hippolitus,  tnou  knowest  not  what  thou  saiest ;  *tis  otherwise, 
Hippolitus.  "Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  literate  sit  ducenda,  whether  a 
scholler  should  marry ;  if  she  be  faire,  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  gram- 
mer  to  his  horne-book ;  or  else,  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his 
study ;  if  foule,  with  scolding :  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Philippus 
Beroaldus,  that  great  Bononian  doctor  once  writ,  impediri  enim  studia  litera- 
rum,  Sfc,  but  he  recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  solemn  sort,  with  true  conceived 
words,  he  did  ask  the  world  and  all  women,  forgiveness.  But  you  shall  have 
the  story  as  he  relates  himself,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixt  of  Apuleius. 
For  a  long  time  I  lived  a  single  life,  et  ab  uxore  ducendd  semper  abhorrui,  nee 
quicquam  libera  lecto  censui  jucundius ;  I  could  not  abide  marriage ;  but  as  a 
rambler,  erraticus  ac  volaticus  amator  (to  use  his  own  words) per  multiplices 
amores  discurrebam  ;  I  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get  it ;  nay  more,  I  railed 
at  marriage  down  right,  and  in  a  publique  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that 
sixt  satyre  of  Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  die- 
teries  I  could,  against  women :  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  Palinodiam 
cano,  nee  pcenitet  eenseri  in  ordine  maritorum ;  I  approve  of  marriage,  I  am 
glad  I  am  a  *  married  man,  I  am  heartily  glad  I  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife, 
so  noble  a  wife,  so  yong,  so  chast  a  wife,  so  loving  a  wife,  and  I  do  wish  and 
desire  all  other  men  to  marry ;  and  especially  schoTlers ;  that  as  of  old,  Martia 
did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by  Tullius,  Calphurnia  to  Plinius,  Pudentilla  to 
Apuleius,  J  hold  the  candle  whilst  their  husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so 
theirs  may  do  to  them,  and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.  Let  other  men  be 
averse ;  raile  then  and  scoffe  at  women,  and  say  what  they  can  to  the  contrary, 
tnV  sine  uxore  malorum  expers  est,  Sfc.  a  single  man  is  a  happy  man,  but  this 
is  a  toye.  ^  Nee  dulces  amores  speme,  puer,  neque  tu  choreas :  these  men 
are  too  distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches ;  *  Pareite  paueo- 
rum  diffundere  crimen  in  omnes.  They  must  not  condemne  all  for  some.  As 
there  be  some  bad,  there  be  many  good  wives ;  as  some  be  vitious,  some  be 
vertuous:  read  what  Solomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  31.  and  Sira- 
cides,  cap,  26.  Sf  36.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  a  vertuous  wife^  for 
the  number  of  his  dayes  shall  be  double.  A  vertuous  woman  rejoyceth  her 
husband,  and  he  shall  fulfil  the  yeares  of  his  life  in  peace.  A  good  wife  is 
a  good  portion  (36.  24.)  an  helpe,  a  pillar  of  rest,  columna  quietis.  "  Qui 
capit  uxorem,  fratrem  capit  atque  sororein.  And  25,  He  that  hath  no  wife, 
wandereth  to  and  fro,  mourning.  Minuuntur  airee  conjuge  curce ;  women 
are  the  sole,  only  joye,  and  comfort  of  a  mans  life ;  bom  ad  usum  et  lusum 
hominum.    Firmamenta  familnje  ; 

■  Deliciee  taumant  generis,  solatia  rite, 
BlandiUn  docUb,  placidissima  cun  dJel, 
VoU  yirftm,  juyenum  spes,  &c. 

^  A  wife  is  a  yong  mans  mistress,  a  middle  ages  companion,  an  old  mans 
nurse :  particeps  Itstorum  et  tristium,  a  prop,  an  helpe,  &c. 

9  Optima  virl  ponessio  est  uxor  benevola,  I     Mans  best  possession  is  a  loylng  wife, 

Mitlgans  inun  et  aTertens  animam  c;)ua  a  tristldft.    |     She  tempers  anger  and  diyerts  ail  strife. 

There  is  no  joye,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  like  to 
to  that  of  a  good  wife. 

Quam  cam  chara  domi  coqjnx,  fidusqoe  maritos 
Unanimes  degnnt  • 

"  C«elebs  enim  Tizerat,  nee  ad  uxorem  ducendam  nnquam  Induci  potuit.  'Senec.  Hippol.  >  Hor. 

^.Sneas  Silylus  de  dictis  Siglamnndi.  Heinsius.  Pilmlero.  <  Habeo  uxorem  ex  animi  sententii,  CamUlam 
PaleotU  Juriaconsulti  filiam.  i  Legeatitnis  et  mcditantilnis,  candelaa  et  candelabrum  tenuenint.  ^  Hor. 
<OTid.       "Aphraniua.       "Ixrclueus.       •  Bacon's  Essaics.       p  Euripides. 
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saith  OUT  Latin  Homer.  She  is  stil  the  same  in  sickness  and  in  Iinltb;  ham 
eye,  his  hand,  his  bosome  friend,  his  partner  at  all  times,  his  other  self,  boC 
to  be  separated  by  any  calamity,  but  ready  to  share  all  sorrow,  discontent; 
and  as  the  Indian  women  doe,  live  and  dye  with  him,  nay  more,  to  dye 
presently  for  him.  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly,  when  he  lay  upon  his  death 
bed,  was  told  by  ApoUos  oracle,  that  if  he  could  get  any  body  to  die  for 
him,  he  should  live  longer  yet ;  but,  when  all  refused,  his  parents,  tin  de- 
crepiti,  friends  and  followers  forsook  him,  Alceste,  his  wife,  though  yong, 
most  willingly  undertook  it ;  what  more  can  be  desired  or  expected  ?  And 
although  on  the  other  side,  there  be  an  infinite  number  of  bad  husbands  (I 
should  rail  downright  against  some  of  them)  able  to  discourage  any  woman, 
yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and  those  most  observant  of  marriage 
rites.  An  honest  country  fellow  (as  Fulgosus  relates  it)  in  tlie  kingdom  of 
Naples,  ^  at  plough  by  the  sea  side,  saw  his  wife  carried  away  by  the  Mau- 
ritanian  pirats ;  he  ran  after  in  all  haste,  up  to  the  chin  first,  and  when  he 
could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  governour  of  the  ship  to  deliver 
his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let  him  follow  as  a  prisoner; 
for  he  was  resolved  to  be  a  gaily  slave,  his  drudg,  willing  to  endure  any 
misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoye  his  dear  wife.  The  Moors  seeing  the 
mans  constancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to  their  governour  at  Tunis, 
set  them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pension  to  maintain  themselves 
during  their  lives.  I  could  tell  many  stories  to  this  effect ;  but  put  case  it 
often  prove  otherwise,  because  marriage  is  troublesom,  wholly  therefore  to 
avoid  it,  is  no  argument ;  ''  He  that  will  avoid  trouble  must  avoid  the  world 
(Eusebius  prapar,  Evang,  5.  cap,  50.)  Some  trouble  there  is  in  marriage, 
I  deny  not.  £tsi  grave  sit  matrimoniujn,  saith  Erasmus,  edulcatur  tamen 
multiSy  jrc.  yet  there  be  many  things  *  to  sweeten  it ;  a  pleasant  wife,  placens 
uxor;  pretty  children,  dulces  nati;  delicia Jiliorum  hominum,  the  chiefe 
delight  of  the  sons  of  men.  Ecclus.  26.  &c.  And  though  it  were  all  trou- 
bles, ^  utilitatis  publiccB  causd  devorandum,  grave  quid  libenter  subeuadum^ 
it  must  willingly  be  undergon  for  publique  goods  sake. 

■  Audite,  popultti,  hsec,  inquit  Susarlon :  ~ 

MftlA  sunt  muUeres ;  yemntamen,  O  popularas. 
Hoc  sine  malOi  domujn  inhabitare  non  licet. 

^  Malum  est  muliery  sed  necessarium  malum.  They  are  necessary  evils,  and 
for  our  own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  have  issue.  ^  Supplet  Venus 
ac  restituit  humanum  genus ;  and  to  propagate  the  church.  For  to  what 
end  is  a  man  born  ?  why  lives  he,  but  to  increase  the  world  ?  and  how  shall  he 
do  that  well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ?  Matrimonium  humano  generi  tmrnor- 
talitatem  tribuit^  saith  Nevisanus,  matrimony  makes  us  immortal ;  and  ac- 
cording to  *Tacitus,  *ii9  Jirmissimum  imperii  munimentum,  the  sole  and 
chief  prop  of  an  empire.  ^  Indigne  vivit  per  quern  non  vivit  et  alter ^  ■  which 
Pelopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an  unworthy  member  of  the 
common- wealth,  that  left  not  a  childe  after  him  to  defend  it.  And  as 
^  Tnsmegistus  to  his  son  Tatius,  have  no  commerce  with  a  single  man : 
holding  (belike)  that  a  batcbelor  could  not  hve  honestly  as  he  should ;  and 
with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a  great  divine  and  holy  man,  wno  of  late  by  twenty 
six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  most  necessary  for  all  kinde  of 
persons,  most  laudable  and  fit  to  be  embraced :  and  is  perswaded  withall, 
that  no  man  can  live  and  dye  rehgiously,  and  as  he  ought,  without  a  wife; 
persuasus  neminem  posse  neque  pie  vivere^  neque  bene  mori^  citra  uxorem. 
He  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  common- wealth,  injurious  to  himself,  destructive  to 

s  Cum  juxta  mare  agnim  coleret,  omnia  enlm  miaeria  immemorem  coqjugalia  amor  eom  fiMerat.  Non 
line  ingenti  admiraUone,  tantA  homloia  caritate  motua  ria  Uberoa  ease  jnaalt,  &c.  '  Qui  vnit  rltare  mo> 
leatiaa  Tilet  mundum.        •  T(«€  ^fof,  riU  rtmop,  hr^p  xpwrris  'A^pottnjf ;  Quid  vlto  eat,  quMo, 

auidve  ease  sine  Cjrprtdedulce?    Mimner.       ^Eraamus.       «£Stob«o.       ^Menander.       *  Seneca  Hip. 
b.  a.  num.  1.       *  Hiat.  lib.  4.       i  PaUnsenhii.     ■  Bmaoo.  lib.  7.  cap.  38.     •  NoU  ■odeCatem  habere,  &c. 


Hear  me,  O  my  countrymen,  laith  Sosarion, 
Women  are  nauf  bt,  yet  no  lift  wlthoat  one. 
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the  world,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebell  against  heaven  and  earth.  Let  our 
wilful,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this.  If  we  could  live  with- 
out vnves,  as  Marcellus  Numidicussaid  in  ^  Agellius,  we  would  all  want  them  ; 
but  because  we  cannot,  let  cdl  marry ^  and  consult  rather  to  the  puhlique  good^ 
then  their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate.  It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise 
^  Euripides  hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver,  and  be  so  pro- 


vided, stTie  mulierum  con^e^stc,  without  womens  company,  but  that  may  not  be. 

'  Orbis  jaceUt  smudlldo  turpto  situ.  Earth,  ajr,  tea,  land  eftaoon  wmXd  come  to  nought, 

Vanum  alne  ulna  daaalbua  stabit  mare. 


Earth,  ajr. 

The  world  it  self  thould  be  to  ruine  brought. 


Alcaque  coelo  deerit,  et  aylTto  fera. 

necessity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  I  trouble  myself,  to  finde  arguments  to  perswade  to,  or  com- 
mend marriage?  behold  a  brief  abstract  of  all  that  which  I  have  said,  and 
much  more,  succinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly 
delivered  in  twelve  motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  *  Jacobus 
de  Voragine. 

1 .  Res  est  ?  habes  qucB  tueatur  et  augeat, — 2.  Non  est?  habes  qucB  qucerat, 
— 3.  SecundcB  res  sunt '^.felicitas  duplicatur, — 4.  Adverse  sunt  ?  Consolatur, 
adsidetf  onus  participat  ut  tolerabile  fat. — 5.  Domi  es?  solitudinis  tcedium 
pellit. — 6. Foras  ? — Discedentem  visu prosequitur,  absentem  desiderat,  rede- 
untem  lata  excipit, — 7.  Nihil  jucundum  absqe  societate ;  nulla  societas  ma- 
trimonio  suavior, — 8  Vinculum  conjugalis  caritatis  adamantinum, — 9.  Ac- 
crescit  dulcis  affinium  turba;  duplicatur  numerus  parentum,  fratrum, 
sororum,  nepotum, — 10,  Pulchrd  sis  prole  parens. — 11.  Lex  Mosis  sterili" 
tatem  matrimonii  exsecratur,  quanto  amplius  ccelibatum  ? — 12.  Si  natura 
pcenam  nan  effugit,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effugiet, 

1.  Hast  tbou  means?  thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase  it. — 2.  Hast 
none  ?  thou  hast  one  to  helpe  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thine  happiness 
is  doubled. — 4.  Art  in  adversity?  sheel  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy 
burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  shee'l  drive  away  me- 
lancholy.— 6.  Art  abroad  ?  shee  lookes  after  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for 
thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes  thy  retume. — 7.  There's  nothing 
delightsome  without  society ;  no  society  so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band 
of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — 9.  Thesweet  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth, 
the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou 
art  made  a  father  by  a  faire  and  happy  issue. — 1 1 .  Moses  curseth  the  barren- 
ness of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a  single  life? — 12.  If  Nature  escape  not 
punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knowes  it  not  ?  but  how  easy  a  matter  is  it 
to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  anti-parodia  quite  opposite  unto  it  ? 
To  exercise  myself,  I  will  essay. 

1.  Hast  thou  meanes?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. — 2.  Hast  none?  thy 
beggery  is  increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity?  thy  happiness  is  ended. ^-4.  Art 
in  adversity  ?  like  Jobs  wife  shee*l  aggi-avate  thy  miserv ;  vexe  thy  soule ; 
make  thy  burden  intollerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  shee'l  scold  thee  out  of  doores. 
— 6.  Art  abroad?  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so;  shee'l  perhaps  graft  homes 
in  thine  absence ;  scowle  on  thee  coming  home. — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content 
then  solitariness ;  no  solitariness  like  this  of  a  single  life. — 8.  The  band  of  mar- 
riage is  adamantine;  no  hope  of  loosing  it ;  thou  art  undone. — 9.  Thy  number 
increaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy  wives  friends. — 10.  Thou  art  made  a 
comuto  by  an  unchast  wife ;  and  shalt  bring  up  other  folkes  children  in  stead 
of  thine  owne. — 11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  preferresa  single  life. — 
12.  Is  marriage  honourable?  what  an  immortal!  crown  belongs  to  virginity ! 

^Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Si,  inqult,  Qnlrltes,  aloe  uxore  eaae  poaaemna,  omnca  caxeremua)  aed  quoniam  ale  catt 
aaluti  potlna  pnblicB  quam  Tolnptati  oonaulendum.  *  Bcatum  foret  li  Uberoa  anro  et  argento  mcrcarl,  &<• 
*  Seneca.  Hip.        •  Oen.  2.  Adjutorium  ilmlle,  &c. 


^ 
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So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and  agaiDsl  women;  so 
doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  con ;  every  poet  thus  arg^ues  the 
case  (though  what  cares  valgus  kominum  what  they  say?)  so  can  I  conceive, 
peradventure,  and  so  canst  thou.  When  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  good, 
some  bad,  let*s  put  it  ta  the  venture.     I  conclude  therefore  with  Seneca  : 


-car toro Tiduo  jacea  ?  I        Efltuide  habenas,  optlmoa  Tiue  diaa 


Triatem  juventam  aolve :  nunc  luxua  npe,       |         Effluere  prohlbe. 

Why  dost  thou  lye  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  dayes  to  pass  away  ?  Marry 
whilst  thou  maist,  donee  virenti  canities  abest  morosa,  whilest  thou  art  yet 
able,  yet  lusty,  ^  Elige  cui  dicas^  tu  miki  sola  places,  make  thy  choyce,  and 
that  freely,  forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  falls.  Tis 
true, 

t  calamitiwua  eat  qui  inciderit 

In  malam  uxorem,  fellx  qui  in  bonom. 

Tis  an  hazard  both  wayes  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry;  *^  Nam  ei 
uxorein  ducere  et  non  ducere,  malum  est ;  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good ; 
as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity  on  the  one  side,  so  'tis  a  sweet  delighte,  an  in- 
comparable happiness,  a  blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole 
content  on  the  other ;  'tis  all  in  the  proofe.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  so 
covetous,  so  distrustful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  let's  all  marry,  mutuos  fo^ 
rentes  amplexus.  Take  me  to  thee,  and  thee  to  me  j  to  morrow  is  St.  Va- 
lentines day,  let's  keep  it  holiday  for  Cupids  sake,  for  that  great  god  Loves 
sake,  for  Hymens  sake,  and  celebrate  ^  Venus  Vigil  with  our  ancestors,  for 
company  together,  singing  as  they  did, 

Craa  amet,  qui  nnnquam  amavit ;  quique  amavlt,    I     Vere  eoncordant  amorea,  rere  nubont  alftea, 

craa  amet;  |     Et  nemua  coma  reaolrit,  tec. 

Ver  novum,  ver  Jam  canoram,  vere  natua  orbia  eat,  |     Craa  amet,  &c. 

Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus  de  re  uxor,  lib,  1. 
cap,  1.  Lemnius  de  institut.  cap,  4.  P.  Godfridus  de  amor,  lib.  3.  cap.  L 
J  Nevisanus  lib.  3.  Alex,  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus 
Tracts  in  laudem  matrimonii ,  S^c.  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest 
satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some 
penitentiall  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Ldvc, 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his.  altar, 
and  be  as  willmg  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest.  There  will  not  be 
found,  I  hope,  ^  no  not  in  that  severe  family  of  stoicks,  who  shall  refuse  to 
submit  his  grave  beard,  and  supercilious  lookes  to  the  clipping  of  a  wife  ; 
or  disagree  from  his  fellowes  in  this  point.  For  what  more  willingly  (as 
*  Varro  holds)  can  a  proper  man  see  then  a  f aire  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  loving 
wife  ?  can  the  world  afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object^  a 
more  gratious  aspect  ? 

Since  then,  this  of  marriage,  is  the  last  and  best  refuge  and  cure  of  hero- 
ical  love,  all  doubts  are  cleared  and  impediments  removed;  I  say  again, 
what  remaines,  that  but  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily 
joyned,  since  it  cannot  otherwise  be  helped  ?  God  send  us  all  good  wives  ; 
every  man  his  wish  in  this  kinde,  and  me  mine ! 

■  And  God  that  all  thia  world  hath  ywronght. 
Send  him  hia  love,  that  hath  it  ao  deare  bov^^t. 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  aske  their  banes,  'tis  a  match.  ^  Fruit ur  Rhodanthe 
sponsd,  sponso  Dosicle ;  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together :  Chtiphon 
and  Leucippe,  Theagines  and  Chariclea;  Poliarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Lysander 
Calista,  (to  make  up  the  maske)  ^  Potiturque  sud  puer  [phis  lanthi. 

f  Ovid.  >  Earlpidea.  ^  £  Oneco  Valerlua  lib,  7.  cap.  7.  >  Penrigillom  Vencria  c  vetcre  poeU. 

J  Domtia  non  potest  conslatere  aine  uxore.  Nevlsanna  lib.  3.  num.  18.  ^  Nemo  In  8everiaaim&  StoTcorum 
famlUil,  qui  non  barbam  quoque  et  aupercilium  amplexibua  uxoria  aubmlaerit,  aut  in  iatA  parte  a  rellquia 
diaaenaent.    Heinaiua  Pzimiero.  '  Quid  Ubentlus  homo  maacnlos  vldere  debet  quam  bdllam  uxorem  ? 

■  Chaucer.       *  Cooduaio  Theod.  Prodromi.  9. 1 .  Amor.       "  Ovid. 
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And  TVoUus  in  Inst  and  in  quiet. 
It  with  Cressld,  his  own  heart  sweet. 

And  although  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikes,  through  many  difficulties 
and  delayes  brought  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of  p  Aristeenetus 
(that  so  many)  for  their  comforte.*»  After  many  troubles  and  cares,  the 
marriages  of  lovers  are  more  sweet  and  pleasant  As  we  commonly  conclude 
a  comcedy  with  a  ''  wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  dis- 
course, and  end  all  with  an  "  epithalamium, 

Felicifer  nuptis,  God  give  them  joye  together.  ^  Hymen  O  Hymencee. 
Hymen  ades  O  Hymen<Be  !  Bonum  factum,  'Tis  well  done.  Haudequidem 
sine  mente  reor,  sine  numine  Div&m,  'tis  an  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate 
match,  an  even  couple. 

Amho  animls,  ambo  pnestantes  viribus,  ambo 
Plorentcs  aanis, 

they  both  excell  in  gifts  of  body  and  minde,  afe  both  equal  in  yeares,  youth, 
vigor,  alacrity ;  she  is  faire  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helena,  he  as  another  Cha- 
rinus  or  Alcibiades, 


•  Indite  nt  Inbet,  et  breri  f        Then  modestly  go  sport  and  playe, 


Libcroa  date. I        And  let*a  h»Te  erery  year  a  boy. 

^  Goe  give  a  sweet  smel  as  incense^  and  bring  forth  ftowres,  as  the  lilly  ; 
that  we  may  say  hereafter,  Scitus  mecastor !  natus  est  Pamphilo  puer.  In 
the  mean  time  I  say, 


*Ite»  aslte,  O  Jmrenes,  *non  nrarmnni  ftatn  co- 
tumbae, 
Brachla  non  hedera,  neqne  yincant  oscula  con- 


GenUe  youths  go  sport  your  selves  betimes. 
Let  not  the  doves  outpass  yoor  murmuringSt 
Or  ivy  clasping  armes,  or  oyster  idsslngs. 


And  in  the  mom  betime,  as  those  7  Lacedaemonian  lasses  saluted  Helena  and 
Menelaus,  singing  at  their  windowes  and  wishing  good  successe,do  we  at  yours : 


Salve,  O  sponsa,  salve  feUz,  det  voMs  Latona 
Felicem  sobolem;  Venus  Dea  det  sqnalem  amo- 

rem 
Inter  vos  mntno ;  Satumus  durabiles  divitiaa. 
Dormite,  in  pectora  mutuo  amorem  insplrantes, 
Et  desiderlum ! 


Good  morrow  master  bridegroom,  and  mistress 

bride. 
Many  fUr  lovely  hemes  to  you  betide  I 
Let  Venus  to  vou  mutual  love  procure. 
Let  Satume  give  yon  riches  to  endure. 
Long  may  you  sleep  in  one  anothers  armes. 
Inspiring  sweet  desire,  and  ftce  from  liannes. 


Even  all  your  lives  long, 

■  Contlngat  vobis  turtumm  concordla,  |  The  love  of  turtles  h«>  to  yoo, 

Comicute  vivacltas |  And  ravens  yeares  still  to  renew. 

Let  the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  weddings  only 
but  all  their  dayes  long ;  so  couple  their  hearts,  that  no  irksomeness  or  anger 
ever  befall  them ;  Let  him  never  call  her  other  name  then  my  joye,  my 
light ;  or  she  call  him  otherwise  then  sweet-heart.  To  this  happiness  of 
theirs,  let  not  old  age  any  whit  detract,  but  as  their  yeares,  so  let  their 
mutual  love  and  comfort  increase.     And  when  they  depart  this  life, 

Concordes  quoniam  vix£re  tot  annos. 


AuFerat  bora  duos  ewlem,  nee  conjugia  usquam 
Busta  SUA  videat,  nee  sit  tumnlandus  ab  tUA. 


Because  they  have  so  sweeUy  Uv*d  together. 
Let  not  one  dye  a  day  before  the  other. 
He  bury  her,  she  him,  with  even  fiite. 
One  houre  their  sonles,  let  Jointly  separate. 

FortunaU  ambo,  si  quid  mea  carmine  poasunt. 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  ezimet  rvo. 


Atque  heec  de  amore  dixisse  sufficiat,  sub  carrectione,  *quod  ait  ille,  cujusque 
melius  sentientis,  Plura  qui  volet  de  remediis  amoris,  legat  Jasonem  Praten- 
sem,  Amoldum,  Montaltum,  Savanarolam,  Langium,  Valescum,  Crimisonum, 

9  Epist.  4.  1.2.  Jucnndlores  multo  et  suavlores  longe  post  molestas  turbas  amantium  nuptiae.  «  OUm 
memfnissejuvablt.  'Quid  expectatis,  Intus  Sunt  nuptie.  The  musick, guests,  and  aU  the  good  cheere 
is  within.       •The  conclusion  of  Chaucer's  Poem  of  Troiius  and  Cressid.  *  Catullus.  "  Catullus. 

J.  Secundus  sylvar.  lib.  Jam  virgo  thalamum  sublbit,  unde  ne  virgoredeat,  roarite,  cnra.  *  Ecclus.  39. 

14.         *  CNdeni  Epithal.  *  O  noctem  ouater  et  ouater  beatam.         J  Theocritus  edyl.  18.  'Erasm. 

Epithal.  P.  £gidii.  Nee  saitent  modo,  sed  duo  charissima  pectora  indissolublU  mutus  benevolentise  nodo 
copulent,  ut  nihil  unquam  eos  Incedere  poaalt  Ine  vel  tedii.  Ilia  perpetuo  nihil  audlat  nisi,  mea  lux :  ille 
vfdssim  nihil  nisi,  anlme  ml :  atque  huic  jucundltati  ne  senectus  detrahat,  Imo  potlus  allquid  adaugeat. 
■  Kommannus  de  line&  amoris. 
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Alexandrum  Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Valleriolam,  e  Poetis  Nasonem,  e  nos- 
tratibus  Chaucerum,  &c.  with  whom  I  conclude. 


For  my  words  here  and  every  part, 
I  speak  hem  all  under  correction 
Of  you  that  feeling  have  in  love's  art* 
Ana  put  it  all  In  your  discretion. 


To  intreat  or  make  diminution 

Of  my  language  that  I  you  beseech : 

But  now  to  purpoee  of  my  rather  speech. 


SECT.  III.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Jealousie,  its  cequivocations,  name,  definition,  extent^  severall 
kindes ;  of  princes,  parents,  friends.  In  beasts,  men  :  before  marriage^ 
as  corrivals ;  or  after,  as  in  this  place, 

Valescus  de  Taranta  cap.  de  MelanchoL  ^lian  Montaltus,  Felix  Platenis^ 
Guianerius,  put  jealousie  for  a  cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a  symptome  ; 
because  melancholy  persons,  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
minde,  arc  most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks,  for  the  latitude  it  hath,  and 
that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptomes,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a 
species  apart,  being  of  so  great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  passion,  and  al- 
most of  as  great  extent  as  love  itself,  as  ^Benedetto  Varchi  holds,  No  love  with- 
out a  mixture  of  jealousie ;  qui  non  zelat,  non  amat.  For  these  causes,  I 
will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a  bastard-branch  or  kinde  of  Love  Me- 
lancholy, which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage, doth  usually 
follow,  torture,  and  crucifie  in  like  sort ;  deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  alike, 
requires  as  much  care  and  industry,  in  setting  out  the  severall  causes,  prognos- 
ticks  and  cures  of  it.  Which  I  have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  is  or  hath 
been  jealous,  may  see  his  errour  as  in  a  glasse ;  he  that  is  not,  may  learn  to  de« 
test,  avoid  it  himselfe,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  any  wise  affected  with  it. 

Jealousie  is  described  and  defined  to  be  ^  a  certain  suspition  which  the  lover 
hath,  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamored  of 
another :  or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoye  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper 
to  himselfe  only  :  a  Tear  or  doubt,  lest  any  forrainer  should  participate  or  share 
with  him  in  his  love.  Or  (as  ®  Scaliger  adds)  afeare  of  losing  her  favour, 
whom  he  so  earnestly  affects.  Cardan  cals  it  a  ^zeale  for  love,  and  a  kinde 
of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile  us.  «  Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the 
very  same  woixis,  or  little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all ;  as  that  of 
parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children ;  friends  whom  .they  love ;  or 
such  as  are  left  to  their  wardship  or  protection. 

(Storax,  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a  ccenft  JEschinus, 
Neque  servulorum  quisplam  qui  adversum  ierant  ? 

As  the  olde  man  in  the  comosdy  cried  out  in  passion,  and  from  a  sollicitous 
feare  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son)  ^  not  of  their  beauty,  but  lest  they 
should  miscarry,  do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Vives  notes)  or 
endanger  themselves  and  us.  *  uEgeus  was  so  sollicitous  for  his  son  Theseus, 
(when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Minotaure)  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be 
foiled.  J  Prona  est  timori  semper  in  pejus  fides.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect 
the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  tlieir  husbands  absence ; 
fond  mothers  in  their  childrens :  lest  if  absent,  they  should  be  misled  or  sicke, 
acnd  are  continually  expecting  newes  from  them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what 
is  become  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight. 
O  my  sweet  son,  O  my  dear  childe,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the  church  of 
Corinth,  as  he  confesseth.  2  Cor.  11.3.      With  a  godly  jealousie,  to  present 

^  Finis  3.  book  of  Troilus  and  Cressld.  '  In  his  oration  of  Jealousie,  put  out  by  F.  R.  Sansevtno.  *  Be- 
nedetto Varchi.  "  Exercitat.  817.  Cum  metuimus  ne  amat«  rei  exturbemur  poasessione.  ''Zelua  de 
formA  est  iuTidentise  species,  ne  quis  form&  quam  amamus  fhiatur.  s  3.  de  AnimA.  ^  R.  de  AnimA. 

Tangimiir  zelotypiA  de  pupillis,  Uberis  charisque  curse  nostne  concreditis,  non  de  formA,  sed  ne  male  sit 
lis,  aut  ne  nobis  slblque  parent  ignominiam.        '  Plutarch.        J  Senec.  In  Here.  ftir. 
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ihem  a  pure  virgin  to  Christ ;  and  he  was  affiraid  still,  lest  as  the  seipent  be- 
guiled Eva  through  his  subtilty,  so  their  mindes  couki  be  corrupt  nrom  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jealous^ 
^  /  am  a  Jealous  Godj  and  will  visile :  so  Psal.  79.  5.  Shall  thy  jealousm 
burn  lihe  fire  for  ever?  But  these  are  improperly  called  jealousies,  and  by 
a  metaphor,  to  shew  the  care  and  sollicitude  they  have  of  them.  Akhoug% 
some  jealousies  express  all  the  symptomes  of  this  which  we  treat  of,  feare, 
sorrow,  anguish,  anxiety,  suspition,  hatred,  &c.  the  object  only  varied.  That 
of  some  fadiers  is  very  eminent,  to  their  sons  and  heires ;  for  though  they  love 
them  dearly  being  children,  yet  now  comming  toward  mans  estate  they  may  not 
well  abide  them ;  the  son  and  heire  is  commonly  sick  of  the  father,  and  the 
father  again  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son ;  inde  simultaieSf  plerumqn^ 
contentiones  inimiciti(B ;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  they 
fear  corrivals  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  successours,  emulators,  subjects,  or  sacn 
as  they  have  offended.  ^  Omnisque  potest  as  impaiiens  consortis  erit ;  The^ 
are  still  suspitious,  lest  their  authority  should  be  diminished,  ™at  Oneobsepres ; 
and  as  Comineus  hath  it,  °  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  causes  tkey 
have  of  their  griefe  and  snspitionj  a  secret  disease,  that  cammoniy  Iwrhes  and 
breedes  in  princes  families.  Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honoar  onely ;  as  that 
of  Adrian  the  emperour,  ^that  hilled  all  his  emulators,  Saul  envied  Darid ; 
Domitian  Agricola, because  he  did  exeell  him.  obscure  his  honour  as  he  thought, 
eclipse  his  fame.  Juno  turned  Proetus  daughters  into  kine,  for  that  they  con- 
tended with  her  for  beauty ;  Cyparisse  king  Eteoeles'  children,  wereewviedol 
the  goddesses  for  their  excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  mst, 
saith  P  Constandne;  and  for  that  causey  fiung  downe  headlong  from  heaven, 
and  buried  in  a  pit ;  but  the  earth  tooh  pity  of  them,  and  brought  out  cy* 
press  trees  to  preserve  their  memories.  ^  Niobe,  Arachne,  and  Mafsias  can- 
testifie  as  much.  But  it  is  most  grievous  when  it  is  for  a  kingdome  it  self,  or 
matters  of  commodity,  it  produceth  lamentable  eflfects,  especially  amongst  ty- 
rants, in  despotico  imperio,  and  such  as  are  more  feared  then  beloved  of  their 
subjects,  that  get  and  keep  their  soveraignty  by  force,  and  fear.  '  Quod  civi- 
bus  tenere  te  invitis  sdas,  Sfc.  as  Phalaris,  Dionysius,  Periander  held  theirs. 
For  though  feare,  cowardise  and  jealousie,  in  Plutarchs  opinion,  be  the  com-^ 
mott  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  yet  most  take  them  to 
be  symptome^.  For* what  slave,  what  hangman  (as Bodine  well  expresseth 
this  passion,  1. 2.  c.  5.  derep.)  can  so  cruelly  torture  a  condemned  person,  ai 
this  feare  and  suspition  ?  Feare  of  death,  infamie,  torments,  are  those  furies 
and  vultures  that  vexe  and  disquiet  tyrants,  and  torture  them  day  and  night, 
with  perpetuall  terrorsand  affrights,  envy,  suspition,  feare,  desire  of  revenge^ 
and  a  thousand  such  disagreeing  perturbations,  turn  and  affright  the  soule 
out  of  the  hinges  of  health  ;  and  more  grievously  wound  and  pierce,  then 
those  cruel  masters  can  exasperate  and  vexe  their  prentises  or  servants, 
with  clubbes,  whippes,  chaines  and  tortures.  Many  terrible  examples  We  have 
in  this  kinde,  amongst  the  Turkes  especially,  many  jealous  outrages ;  'SeUmus 
killed  Cornutus  his  yongest  brother,  five  of  his  nephewes,  Mustapha  Bassa, 
and  divers  others.  "  Bajazet,  the  second  Turke,  jealous  of  the  valour  and  great- 
ness of  Acmet  Bassa,  caused  him  to  be  slaine.  "^  Solyman  the  magnificent  mur- 
dered his  own  son  Mustapha;  and  *tis  an  ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  make 

^  Exod.  20.  iLucan.  ■  Danaeus  Aphorls.  polit.  Semper  metuant  ne  eoram  auctoritu  minuatur. 

■  Belli  Neapol.  Ub.  5.  Old  non  poteat  quam  tennes  e(  infirmaa  canaaa  halMnt  raoerDrii  eC  auapfotonte,  et  hie 
cat  morbus  occultus,  qai  io  fiimlUla  principnm  regnat.  •  Omnea  temaloa  inteffiedt.  Lunprld.  r  CoiK- 
atant.  agricult.  lib.  10.  c.  h.  Cyparisase,  Eteoclia  fili»»  aaltantea  ad  semulaCioiMm  I>earam»  in  putcutii  ^ 
molitie  sunt ;  aed  terra  miaerata,  capreaaoa  inde  produzlt.  4  Ovid.  M«t.        'Seneca;         ' Quia  auten 

carnifex  addictum  aupplicio  crudeliua  affidat,  qnam  metua  ?  Metas,  Inquam,  mortia,  inAuniA,  enldatft% 
aunt  ills  ultrices  Furice  qun  tyrannoa  exagitant,  &c.  Mnlto  aceri>his  aaudant  et  pungunf,  qa«m  crud^t 
domini  acrvoa  vinctoa  fliatlbua  ac  tormentla  exulcerare  poaannt.  *  LcHifkefiia  torn.  1.  Tttro.  htat.  e.  IML 

«  JoviuB  vit&  ^aa.         *  Knowlea.  Bnabequiua.  Sand.  fol.  52. 
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away  their  brothers,  or  any  competitors,  at  the  first  comming  to  the  crown:  'tis 
all  die  solemnity  they  use  at  their  fathers  funerals.  What  mad  pranks,  in  his 
jealous  fury,  did  Herode  of  old  commit  in  Jury,  when  he  massacred  all  the  chil- 
dren of  a  yeare  old  ?  ^  Valens,  the  emperour  in  Constantinople,  when  as  he  left, 
no  man  alive  of  quality  in  his  kingdome  that  had  his  name  begun  with  Theo, 
Theodoti,  Theognosti,  Theodosii,  Theoduh,  &c  They  went  all  to  their  long 
home,  because  a  wizard  told  him  that  name  should  succeed  in  his  empire.  And 
what  furious  designes  hath  *  Jo.  -Basilius,  that  Muscovian  tyrant,  practised  of 
late  ?  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  that  strange  suspition,  which  Suetonius  reports  of 
Claudius  Caesar,  and  of  Domitian ;  they  were  afraid  of  every  man  they  saw : 
And,  which  Herodian  reports  of  Antoninus  and  Geta,  those  two  jealous  bro- 
thers ;  the  one  could  not  endure  so  much  as  the  others  servants ;  but  made  away 
him,  his  chiefest followers,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  or  were  his  well-wishers. 
^  Maximinus perceiving  himself e  to  he  odious  to  most  men^  because  he  was 
come  to  that  height  of  honour  out  of  base  beginnings,  and  suspecting  his 
meane  parentage  would  be  objected  to  him,  caused  all  the  senators  that  were 
nobly  descended,  to  be  slaine  in  a  jealous  humour,  turned  all  the  servants 
of  Alexander,  his  predecessor,  out  ofdoores,  and  slew  many  of  them,  because 
they  lamented  their  masters  death,  suspecting  them  to  be  tray  tors,  for  the 
love  they  bare  to  him.  When  Alexander  in  his  fury  had  made  Clitus,  his 
deare  friend,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now,  (saith  '  Curtius)  an  aUenation 
in  his  subjects  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him ;  he  began  to  be  jealous  of 
himselfe,  lest  they  should  attempt  as  much  on  him,  and  said,  they  lived  like 
so  many  wilde  beasts  in  a  wilderness,  one  afraide  of  another.  Our  moderne 
stories  afford  us  many  notable  examples.  *  Henry  the  third  of  France,  jealous 
of  Henry  of  Loraine  duke  of  Guise,  Anno  1588,  caused  him  to  be  murdered 
in  his  own  chamber.  ^  Lewes  the  eleventh  was  so  suspitious,  he  durst  not 
trust  his  children;  every  man  about  him  he  suspected  for  atraytor:  many 
strange  tricks  Comineus  telleth  of  him.  How  jealous  was  our  Henry  the 
^  fourth  of  king  Richard  the  second,  so  long  as  he  lived,  after  he  was  deposed  ! 
and  of  his  own  son  Henry,  in  his  later  dayes !  which  the  prince  well  perceiving, 
came  to  visite  his  father  in  his  sicknesse,  in  a  watchet  velvet  gowne,  full  of 
oilet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them,  (as  an  embleme  of  jealousie) 
and  so  pacified  his  suspitious  fisither,  after  some  speeches  and  protestations^ 
which  he  had  used  to  that  purpose.  Perpetual  imprisonment,  as  that  of  Robert 
^duke  of  Normandy,  in  the  dayes  of  Henry  the  first ;  forbidding  of  marriage  to 
some  persons,  with  such  like  edicts  and  prohibitions,  are  ordinary  in  all  states. 
In  a  word  (*as  he  said)  three  things  cause  jealousie:  a  mighty  state,  a  riche 
treasure,  a  faire  wife;  or  where  there  is  a  crackt  title,  much  tyranny,  and  many 
exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  all  these  feares  and  miseries^ 
we  may  be  most  secure  and  happy  under  the  raign  of  our  fortunate  prince. 


'His  fortune  hath  indebted  him  to  none. 
But  to  all  hlB  people  universally ; 
And  not  to  them  but  for  their  lore  alone, 
Which  they  account  aa  placed  worthily. 


He  ia  to  aet,  he  hath  no  cause  to  be 
Jealous,  or  dreadAill  of  disloyalty ; 
The  pedistall  whereon  his  greatnease  stands. 
Is  held  of  all  our  hearts,  and  all  our  hands. 


But  I  rove,  I  confesse.  These  eequivocations,  jealousies,  and  many  such, 
which  crucifie  the  soules  of  men,  are  not  here  properly  meant,  or  in  this  dis- 
tinction of  ours  included  ;  but  that  alone  which  is  lor  beauty,  tending  to  love, 
and  wherein  they  can  brooke  no  corrival,  or  endure  any  participation.  And 
this  jealousie  belongs  as  well  to  bruite  beasts  as  men.      Some  creatures,  saith 

*  Nioephorus  lib.  11.  c.  45.  Socrates  lib.  7.  cap.  35.    Neque  Valens  alicui  peperdt  qui  Theo  cogncmiine 
vocaretur.  *  Alexand.  Gaguln.  Muscov.  hist,  descrip.  c.  5.        t  Dr.  Fletcher.  Timet  omnes  ne  Insidin 

etsent.  Herodian.  I.  7.  Maziminus  inyisum  se  sentiens,  quod  ex  inflmo  loco  in  tantam  fortunam  Tenisaet 
moribus  ac  genere  barbarus,  metnens  ne  natalium  obscuritas  objiceretur,  omnes  Alexandrl  proKiecessorls 
ministros  ex  walk  t^edt,  plurlbus  interfectis  quod  moesti  essent  ad  mortem  Alexandrl,  insidias  inde  metuens. 
■  Lib.  8.  Tanquam  term  soUtudine  vlTcbant,  terrentes  alios,  timentes.         '  Serres  fol.  56.  ^  Neap,  belli 

lib.  5.     Nulli  prorsus  hominl  fidebat,  omes  insidiarl  sibl  putabat.  *  Camden's  Remalnes.  *  Mat. 

Paris.  •  K.  T.  notes  in  bhuon  Jealousie.  'Daniel  in  his  Panegyrick  to  the  king. 
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s  Vives,  swans,  doves,  cockes,  bulls,  &c.  are  jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as 
much  moved,  for  feare  of  communion. 


^  Grege  pro  toto  bella  Javencif 
Si  conjugio  timu^re  >uo, 
PoMont  timid!  proelia  ceiri, 
Et  mugitus  dant  concepU  signa  Airoila. 


In  Venufl*  cause  what  mighu  battdt  make 
Tour  raving  bulls,  and  stlra  for  their  herds  sake ! 
And  harts  and  bucks  that  are  so  timorous. 
Will  fight  and  roare,  if  once  they  be  but  Jealous. 


In  bulls,  horses,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned,  bulls  especially ; 
alium  in  pascuis  non  admittit ;  he  will  not  admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the 
same  pasture,  saith  ^  Oppian  :  which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Po- 
land, used  as  an  impresse,  with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos,  R.  T.  in 
his  blason  of  jealousie,  telleth  a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsore,  that  finding 
a  strange  cocke  with  his  mate,  did  swim,  I  know  not  how  many  miles  after 
him,  to  kill  him  ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen ; 
a  certaine  truth,  he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many  water-men,  and  neigh- 
bour gentlemen  can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liberet ;  for  my  part,  I  do  beleeve  it 
may  be  true;  for  swans  have  ever  been  branded  with  thatepithite  of  jealousie. 

J  The  jealous  swanne  against  his  death  that  singeth, 
And  eke  the  owie  that  of  death  bode  brtngeth. 

^  Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  then  any  other 
creatures  whatsoever ;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  ^  Pierius  informeth  us,  ex- 
presse,  in  their  hieroglyphicks,  the  passion  of  jealousie  by  a  camell ;  ^  because 
that  fearing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  venery,  he  loves  solitudes,  that 
he  may  enjoye  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  quoscunque  obvios  insurgit,  zelotypim 
stimulis  agitatuSf  he  will  quarrel  and  fight  with  whosoever  come  next,  man 
or  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I  have  reade  as  much  of  '^  crocodiles ;  and  if  Peter 
Martyrs  authority  be  authentique,  legat,  Babylonic(2  lib,  3.  you  shall  have  a 
strange  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  Another  story  of  the  jealousie 
of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius  Tract,  3.  cap,  5,  de  loqueld  animalium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men  ;  and  is  as  well  amongst 
batchelors,  as  married  men.  If  it  appear  amongst  batchelors  we  commonly 
call  them  rivals  or  corrivals,  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  river,  rivalesa  ^rivo ; 
for  as  a  river,  saith  Acron  in  Hor,  art.  Poet  and  Donat,  in  Ter,  Eunuch. 
divides  a  common  grounde  betwixt  two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a 
woman  indifferent  betwixt  two  suiters,  both  likely  to  enjoye  her ;  and  thence 
comes  this  emulation,  which  breakes  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  stormes, 
and  produceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  it  ^elf,  with  much  cruelty,  many 
single  combats.  They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done  unto  them  before 
their  mistress ;  and  in  her  defence,  will  bite  off  one  anothers  noses ;  they 
are  most  impatient  of  any  fioute,  disgrace,  the  least  emulation  or  partici- 
pation in  that  kinde.  P  Lacerat  lacertum  Largi  mordax  Memniu$,  Memnius 
the  Roman  (as  Tully  tells  the  story  de  oratore  lib,  2.)  being  corrival  with 
Largus  at  Terracina,  bit  him  by  the  arme,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous, 
that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a  pr  over  be,  in  those  parts.  ^  Pheedria  could  not 
abide  his  corrival  Thraso  :  for  when  Parroeno  demanded,  numquid  aliud  im- 
peras?  whether  he  would  command  him  any  more  service:  No  more  (saith 
he)  but  to  speake  in  his  behalf e^  and  to  drive  away  his  corrival,  if  he  could, 
Constantine  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  husbandry,  cap,  11.  hath  a  pleasant 
tale  of  the  pine  tree  ;  '  she  was  once  a  faire  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas 
two  corrivals,  dearly  sought ;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.  And 
in  his  18  chapter  he  telleth  another  tale  of*  Mars,  that  in  his  jealousie  slew 
Adonis.     Petron i us  callcth  this  passion  amantium  furiosam  cemulationemy  di 

S3.  De  animA  cap.  de  lel.  AnimaUa  qusedam  selotypi&  tanguntur,  ut  olores,  columbee,  galU,  taurl,  &c.  ob 
metum  communlonis.  ^  Seneca.  '  Lib.  1 1 .  Cynoget.  J  Chaucer  in  his  assembly  of  fowls.  ^  Aldro- 
▼and.  >  Lib.  12.  ■  Sibi  Umens  drca  res  venereas,  soUtudines  amat,  quo  solus  solft  fsminA  fruatur. 

■  Crocodili  selotypi  et  uzorum  amantissimi,  &c.  *  Qui  dlvidit  agrum  commonem ;  inde  deducltur  ad 

amantes.  v  Erasmus  chil.  1.  cent.  9.  adag.  99.  4  Ter.  Eun.  act.  1.  so.  1.  Munus  nostrum  omato  Terbis, 
et  istum  amulum,  quoad  poterls,  ab  tk  pelUto.         '  Pious  puella  quondam  Aiit,  &c.  *  Mars  lelotypus 

Adonidem  Interfccit. 
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^rious  emulation ;  and  their  symptomes  are  well  expressed  by  Sir  Jei&ry 
Chaueety  in  his  first  Canterbury  tale.  It  will  make  the  neerest  and  dearest 
friends  fall  out ;  they  will  endure  all  other  things  to  bee  common  goods,  lands, 
monySy  participate  of  each  others  pleasures,  and  take  in  good  part  any  dis- 
graces, injuries  in  another  kinde  ;  but,  as  Propertius  well  describes  it  in  an 
elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will  suffer  nothing,  have  no  corrivals. 

<  Ta  mihl  rel  fenx>  pectiu,  Tel  perde  Teneno,  |        Te  doininam  admltto  rebua,  uake,  meki. 

A  domloA  tantttm  te  modo  tolle  me& :  )     Lecto  te  lolum,  lecto  te  deprecor  uno : 

Te  todum  y\ix,  te  corporis  esse  Ucebit,  j         Rivalem  possain  Don  ego  ferre  Jovezn. 

Stab  me  with  sword,  or  poyson  strong  And  as  my  neerest  dearest  friend, 

Glva  me  to  work  my  bane }  I  ever  use  thee  shaU. 

So  thou  court  not  my  lass,  so  thoa  O  spare  my  love,  to  have  alone 

Aora  mistress  mine  refhiki.  Her  to  my  self  I  crave ; 

Command  my  selfe,  my  body,  purse.  Nay,  iave  himselfe  1*11  not  emlaie 

As  thine  own  goods  take  all.  My  rival  for  to  have. 

Thisjealousie  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men,  in 
respect  to  their  owne  wives ;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetuesse,  pleasure,  hap- 
pinesse  can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  loveingly  together; 
so  if  they  disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pils  of  sorrow  and  grief,  disasterous 
mischieves,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  separated 
from  them.  A  most  violent  passion  it  is,  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable 
torment,  a  hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  cals  it ;  a  fury  ^  a  con^ 
tinual  fever y  full  of  suspitiony  fear e, and  sorrow ;  a  martyrdomeyQ  mirth-mar- 
ring monster.  The  sorrow  andgrief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealous  of  another  j 
is  heavier  thendeathy  Ecclus.26,6.  as  ^  Peninnah  did  Hannah,  vexe  her  and 
Upbraid  her  sore.  Tis  a  main  vexation,  a  most  intollerable  burden,  a  corrosive  to 
aJl  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  it  self,  as  ^  Benedetto  Varchi  proves  out  of  that 
select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  that  reverend  lord,  as  ne  stiles  him. 

SuBSECT  II. — Causes  of  Jealousie.  Who  are  most  apt.  Idleness,  melan- 
choly y  impotency,  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness,  naught  themselves. 
Allurements  from  time,  place  y  persons,  bad  usage. 

.  Astrologers  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  signe  of  this  bitter  passion  ;  and 
out  of  every  mans  horoscope  will  give  a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will 
be  jealous  or  no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  ^to  their 
several  promissors ;  their  aphorismes  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanus, 
Skoner,  Junctine,  &c.  Bodine  cap.  5.  meth.  hist,  ascribes  a  great  cause  to 
the  country  or  clime,  and  discourseth  largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying, 
that  southerne  men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and  jealous,  then  such  as  live 
in  the  north ;  they  can  hardly  containe  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes, 
but  are  most  subject  to  prodigious  lusts.  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible  things 
almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousie  of  his  country  men  of  Africke,  and  especially 
such  as  live  about  Carthage ;  and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  ''Asia, 
Tujrkie,  Spaniards,  Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England 
tobacconists,  France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  jealous 
husbands.  And  in  ^  Italy,  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous 
then  the  rest.  In  y  Germany,  France,  Brittain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy, 
they  are  not  so  troubled  with  this  ferall  malady,  although  Damianus  a  Goes, 
which  I  doe  much  wonder  at,  in  his  topography  of  Laplande,  and  Herbastein 
of  Russia,  against  the  sti'eam  of  all  otner  geographers,  would  fasten  it  upon 
those  northerne  inhabitants.  Altomarius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his 
description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men  and  women  of  all  sorts,  go  commonly 
into  the  bathes  together,  without  all  suspition,  the  name  of  jealousie  (saith 
Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of  among  them :  In  I*risland  the  wo- 
men kiss  him  they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.     The 

•  B.  T.         "1  Sam.  1.6.         *  Blasoa  of  Jealousie.  *  MuUenun  conditio  miaera ;  nullam  boncatam 

eMdont  nisi  dome  oonelnsa  vlrat.        *  Ftoea  Mortooa.        7  Noman  selotypto  apud  Istoa  looiam  oon  habet. 
Ub.a.  c.  8. 
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virgins  in  Holland  go  hand  in  hand  with  yong  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice, 
such  is  their  harmless  liberty,  and  lodge  together  abroad  without  suspition, 
which  rash  Sansovinus,  an  Italian,  makes  a  great  signe  of  unchastity.  In 
France,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is  usual  to  court  other  mens  wives,  to 
come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them  arme  in  arme  in  the  streets,  with- 
out imputation.  In  the  most  northerne  countries,  yong  men  and  maids  fami- 
liarly dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  "which,  Siena  only  excepted, 
Italians  may  not  abide.  The  *  Greekes,  on  the  other  side,  have  their  private 
bathes  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  neer,  not  so  much  as 
see  one  another :  and  as  ^  Bodine  observes  lib,  5.  de  repub,  the  Italians  could 
never  endure  this,  or  a  Spaniard ;  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make  him  mad : 
and  for  that  cause  they  locke  up  their  women,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
neer  men,  so  much  as  in  the  ^church,  but  with  a  partition  between.  He  telleth 
moreover,  how  that  when  he  was  embassadour  in  England^  he  heard  Men- 
doza,  the  Spanish  legate,  Jinding  fault  with  it,  as  a  Jilthy  custome  for  men 
and  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  together :  but  Dr,  Dale,  the  mas- 
ter of  the  requests,  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a  filthy  custome  in 
Spain,  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious  thoughts  in 
their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us.  Baronius,  in  his  Annals  out  of  Eusebius, 
taxeth  Licinius  the  emperour  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect,  jubens  ne 
viri  simul  cum  mulieribus  in  ecclesid  interessent:  for  being  prodigiously  naught 
himself,  aliorum  naturam  ex  sud  vitiosd  mente  spectavit,  he  so  esteemed 
others.  But  we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit  our  wives 
and  daughters  to  go  to  the  taverne  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanus  saith,  inodo  absit 
lascivia,  and  suspect  nothing ;  to  kiss  comming  and  going,  which  as  Erasmus 
writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  they  cannot  endure.  England  is  a  paradise  for 
women,  and  hell  for  horses ;  Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the 
diverbe  goes.  Some  make  a  question  whether  .this  headstrong  passion  rage 
more  in  women  then  men,  as  Montague  /.  3.  But  sure  it  is  more  outragious 
in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sexe. 
Scaliger,  Poet,  lib.  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women,  ^Besides  their  incon- 
stancy, treachery,  suspition,  dissimulation,  superstition, pride,  (for  all  women 
are  by  nature  proud)  desire  of  soveraignty ,  if  they  be  great  toom«n(he  gives 
instance  in  Juno)  bitterness  and  jealousie  are  the  most  remarkable  affections. 


*  Sed  neqae  ftilvns  aper  mediA  Um  ftilvits  in  irft  est, 
Fulmineo  rapidos  dum  rotat  ore  canes, 
Nee  leo,  &c. 


Tf  ger,  bore,  bear,  Tlper,  lioness, 
A  womans  fury  cannot  express. 


^  Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed  and  of  a  shril  voice, 
are  most  subject  to  jealousie. 


B  High  colour  in  a  woman  choler  shews, 
Nanght  are  they,  peevish,  prond,  malicious ; 
But  worst  of  all,  red,  shril,  and  jealous. 


Comparisons  are  odious  ;  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them 
any  more :  men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious 
infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a  symptome  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater 
and  Valescus  teach  us :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous 
apt  to  be  melancholy. 


^  Pale  jealousie,  childe  of  insatiate  love. 
Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred, 
A  hell-tormenting  feare,  no  fhith  can  move. 
By  discontent  with  deadly  poyson  fed ; 


With  headless  youth  and  errour  vainly  led. 
A  mortall  plague,  a  vertue-drownlng  floode, 
A  hellish  fire,  not  quenched  but  with  bload. 


If  idleness  concurr  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  be  jealous ; 

*  Fines  Moris,  part.  8.  cap.  2.  ■  Busbequius.  Sands.  ^  Prse  amore  et  xelotyplft  sspius  insaniont. 

"Australes  ne  sacra  quidem  publica  fieri  patiuntur,  nisi  uterque  sexos  pariete  medio  (Uvidatur;  et  quumin 
Angiiam,  inquit,  legationis  causa  profectus  essem,  audivi  Mendosam  legatnm  Hispaniarum  dicentem,  turpe 
esse  viros  et  fopminas,  &c.  '  Idea.  Mulieres  pneterquam  quod  sunt  infidie,  susplcaces,  inconstantoi, 

iDsldioss,  simulatrlces,  snpentitlosc,  etsi  potentes,  intolerabiles,  amore  selotypse  supra  modum.  ■  Grid. 
2.  de  art.       '  Bartello.       «  R.  T.       *  R.  T. 
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'tis  *  Nevisanus'  note.  An  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lascivious,  and  €>ft 
jealous,     Mulier  cum  sola  cogitat,  male  cogitat :  and  'tia  not  unlikely ^  for 
they  have  no  other  business  to  trouble  their  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotency  first,  when  a  man 
is  not  able  of  himselfe  to  performe  those  dues  which  he  ought  unto  bis  wife  : 
for  though  he  be  an  honest  liver ,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  may 
make  a  question,  an  suum  cuique  tribuaty  whetlier  he  give  every  one  tJbeir 
owne ;  and  therefore,  when  he  takes  notice  of  his  wants,  and  perceives  her  to 
be  more  craving,  clamorous,  unsatiable  and  prone  to  lust  then  is  fit,  he  be^ns 
presently  to  suspect,  that  wherein  he  is  detective,  she  will  satisfie  her  seife, 
she  will  be  pleased  by  some  other  meanes.  Cornelius  Gallus  hath  elegantly 
expressed  this  humor  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lycoris. 

Jamque  alios  Juvencs  alioaque  requiilt  amom. 
Me  voeat  imbellem  decrepitumque  aenem,  &c. 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and  drye  by  nature, 
and  married  sued  plenis,  to  yong  wanton  wives.  With  old  doting  Janivere 
in  Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well ; 

ahe  was  yong  and  he  was  old. 

And  therefore  he  fiearad  to  be  a  cuckold. 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  Old  age  is  a  disease  of  it  self,  loathsome, 
full  of  suspition  and  feare ;  when  it  is  at  best,  unable,  unfit  for  such  matters. 
J  Tam  apta  nuptiis  quam  bruma  messibuSy  as  welcome  to  a  yong  woman  as 
snow  in  harvest,  saith  Nevisanus  :  Et  si  capis  juvenculamyjacit  tibi  comua. 
Marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  graft  homes  on  thy  head.  ^All  women 
are  slippery,  often  unfaithfull  to  their  husbands,  (as  ^neasSilvius  epist,  38. 
seconds  him)  but  to  old  men,  most  treacherous  of  all :  they  had  rather  mor/em 
aniplexiarier,  lye  with  a  corse  then  such  a  one.  '  Oderunt  ilium  pueii,  con- 
temnunt  mulieres.  On  the  other  side  many  men,  saith  Hieronymus,  are  suspi- 
tious  of  their  wives,  ^  if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folkes  above  the  rest. 
In  so  much  that  she  did  not  complain  without  a  cause,  in  "  Apuleius  of  an  old, 
bald,  bedridden  knave  she  had  to  a  good  man.  Poor  woman  at  I  can,  what 
shall  I  doe  ?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coute,  as 
little  and  as  unable  as  a  childe,  a  bedfuU  of  bones,  he  keeps  all  the  doores 
barred  and  locked  upon  me :  wo  is  me,  what  shall  I  doe  ?  He  was  jealous,  and 
she  made  him  a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up.  Suspition  without  a  cause,  hard 
usage  is  able  of  it  selfe  to  make  a  woman  flye  out,  that  was  otherwise  honest. 

•^— —  *  plerasque  bonas  tractatlo  pravia 
Ease  facit, 

bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter.  Nam  quando  mulieres  cognoscunt  maritum 
hoc  advertere,  licentius  peccant,  as  P  Nevisanus  holds,  when  a  woman  thinks 
her  husband  watcheth  her,  she  will  sooner  offend;  ^ liberius peccant, et pudor 
omnis  abest,  rough  handling  makes  them  worse :  as  the  good  wife  of  Bathe 
in  Chaucer  brags, 

In  bis  own  grease  I  made  him  Me, 
For  anger  and  for  yery  jealousle. 

Of  two  extreames,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  'Tis  a  great  fault  (for 
some  men  are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  them  as  ''senior 
Deliro  on  his  Fallace,  to  be  too  effeminate;  or  as  some  doe,  to  be  sick  for 
their  wives,  breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  'Tiberini,  lye  in  for  them, 
as  some  birds  hatch  eggs  by  turns,  they  do  all  womens  offices.  Ceelius 
Rhodiginus  ant.  led.  lib.  6.  cap.  24.  makes  mention  of  a  fellow  out  of 

*  Lib.  2.  nnm.  8.  Mulier  otJosa  facile  prsesomitur  luxnriosa,  et  scpe  zelotypa.  J  Lib.  2.  num.  4. 

"  Qnum  omnibus  infldeles  foeminse,  senlbus  infidelissimae.  '  If imnermus.  ■•  Vix  aliqoa  non  Impndica, 
et  qaam  non  suspectam  merito  quia  habcat.  ■  Lib.  b.  de  aur.  asino.  At  ego  misers,  patre  meo  senlorem 

msrituffl  nacta  sum,  dein  cucurbltA  calviorem  et  quoris  puero  ptunlUorem,  cunctam  domum  seris  et  catenis 
obditam  cuatodkntem.  •  Chaloner.  f  Lib.  4.  n.  80.  h  Ovid.  2.  de  art.  amandi.  'Every  man  out 
of  his  humour.  •  Caleagninus,Apol.  Tiberini  ab  uxonun  paitu  earum  vicca  subennt,  ut  avea  per  vices 

Incnbant,  ftc. 
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Seneca,  Hhat  was  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he  could  not  endure  a  moment  out 
of  her  company ;  he  wore  her  scarfe,  when  he  went  abroad,  next  his  heart, 
and  would  never  drinke  but  in  that  cup  she  began  first.  We  have  many  such 
fondlings,  that  are  their  wives  packhorses  and  slaves,  {nam  grave  malum  uxor 
superans  virum  suum,  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it,  there's  no  greater  misery  to 
a  man  then  to  let  his  wife  domineer)  to  carry  her  mufie,  dog,  and  fan ;  let  her 
weare  the  breeches,  lay  out,  spende  and  do  what  she  will,  go  and  come,  whi- 
ther, when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 


I  Here  take  my  muffe ;  and  do  you  hear,  good  man  ?     I     «  poecit  Dallam^  redimicula,  inanrea ; 

,           Now  give  me  Pearl,  and  carry  you  my  Ian,  &c.           I     Carre  j  quid  hic  ceaaaa  ?  vulgo  ndt  ilia  vid 
'  I     Tn  pete  lecUcaa 


many  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  this  kinde,  multosforas  claros 
domestica  hcBC  destruxit  infamia,  and  many  noble  senators  and  souldiers  (as 
^  Pliny  notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  in  being  uxorii,  so  sottishly  overruled  by 
their  wives.  And  therefore  Cato,  in  Plutarch,  made  a  bitter  jeste  on  his 
fellow  citizens,  the  Romans,  we  govern  all  the  world  abroad^  and  our  wives 
at  home  rule  us.  These  offend  in  one  extreame;  but  too  hard  and  too  severe, 
are  far  more  offensive  on  the  other.  As  just  a  cause  may  be,  long  absence  of 
either  party,  when  they  must  of  necessity  be  much  from  home,  as  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, marriners,  by  their  professions ;  or  otherwise  make  frivolous  impertinent 
journeyes;  tarry  long  abroad  to  no  purpose,  lye  out  and  are  gadding  still,  upon 
small  occasions,  it  must  needs  yeeld  matter  of  suspition,  when  they  use  tneir 
wives  unkindly  in  the  mean  time,  and  never  tarry  at  home,  it  cannot  use  but 
ingender  some  such  conceit. 


*  Uxor,  al  cesaaa,  amare  te  cogitat 
Ant  tete  amari,  ant  potare,  aut  animo  obaequi, 
Et  tibi  bene  ease  soU,  quum  sibi  alt  male. 


If  thoa  be  abaent  long,  thy  wift  then  thinks, 
Tb*  art  drunk,  at  ease,  or  with  some  pretty  minks, 
*Tls  well  with  thee,  or  else  beloved  of  some, 
Whil*8t  she,  poor  soole,  doth  fare  Aill  ill  at  home. 


Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  of  this  disease;  for  when  he  was  to 
go  from  home  as  far  as  Abdera,  and  some  other  remote  cities  of  Greece,  he 
writ  to  his  friend  Dionysius  (if  at  least  those  'epistles  be  his)  ^  to  oversee  his 
wife  in  his  absence^  (as  Apollo  set  a  raven  to  watch  his  Coronis)  although 
she  lived  in  his  house  with  her  father  and  mother,  whom  he  knew  would 
have  a  care  of  her ;  yet  that  would  not  saiisfe  hisjealousie,  he  would  have 
his  speciall  friend  Dionysius  to  dwell  in  his  house  with  her,  all  the  time  of 
his  peregrination,  and  to  observe  her  behaviour,  how  she  carried  her  self  in 
her  husbands  absence ;  and  that  she  did  not  lust  after  other  men,  '  For 
a  woman  had  need  to  have  an  overseer  to  keep  her  honest ;  they  are  bad  by 
nature,  and  lightly  given  all,  and  if  they  be  not  curbed  in  time,  as  an  un- 
proyned  tree,  they  will  be  full  of  wilde  branches,  and  degenerate  of  a  sudden. 
Especially  in  their  husbands  absence :  though  one  Lucretia  were  trusty,  and 
one  Penelope,  yet  Clytemnestra  made  Agamemnon  a  cuckold;  and  no 
question  there  be  too  many  of  her  conditions.  If  their  husbands  tarry  too 
long  abroad  upon  unnecessary  business,  well  they  may  suspect:  or  if  they 
run  one  way,  their  wives  at  home  will  flye  out  another.  Quid  pro  quo.  Or 
if  present,  and  give  them  not  that  content  which  they  ought,  *^primum  ingratce, 
mox  inviscB  nodes  qua  per  somnum  transiguntur,  they  cannot  endure  to  lye 
alone,  or  to  fast  long.  ^  Peter  Godfridus,  in  his  second  book  of  love,  and  sixt 
chapter,  hath  a  story  out  of  S^  Anthonies  life,  of  a  gentleman,  who  by  that 
good  mans  advice,  would  not  meddle  with  his  wife  in  the  passion  week,  but 
for  his  pains,  she  set  a  pair  of  homes  on  his  head.     Such  another  he  hath, 

*  Exltorus  fasclA  uxoris  pectus  aUigabat,  nee  momento  pnesentlA  ejns  carere  poterat,  potumque  non  hau- 
riebftt  nisi  prsgustatum  labris  ejus.  "Chaloner.  *  Panegyr.  Trajano.  *  Ter.  Adelph.  act.  1.  sc.l. 
*  Fab.  CalTo  Bavennate  tnterprete.  J  Dum  rediero  domnm  meam  habltabis,  et  licet  cum  parentibua 

hsbitet  hac  me&  peregrinatione,  earn  tamen  et  ejus  mores  obsenrabia  uti  abeenti&  viri  snl  probe  degat,  nee 
allot  Tiros  cogltet  aut  quserat.  *  Foemlna  semper  custode  eget,  qui  ae  pudicam  contlneat ;  suflpte  enlm 

natarA  nequitias  insitas  habet,  anas  nisi  indies  oomprimat,  ut  arbores  stolones  emittunt,  kc.       «Heinfldas. 
^  Uxor  ctO^udam  noUlls  quum  aebitum  maritale  saoi  passionis  bebdomadi  non  obtineret,  altenim  adiit. 
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out  of  Abstemius,  one  perswaded  a  new  married  man,  ^  to  forbear  the  three 
Jirst  flights  y  and  he  should  all  his  life  time  after  be  fortunate  in  cattle  ;    bat 
his  impatient  wife  would  not  tarry  so  lon^ :  well  he  might  speede  in  cattle  ; 
but  not  in  children.     Such  a  tale  hath  Heinsius,  of  an  impotent  and  slack 
scholler,  a  meere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a  fine 
damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her;  the  match  was  soon  made, 
for  he  was  yong  and  riche,  genis  gratus,  corpore  glabellus,  arte  multisciuSy 
et  fortund  opulentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  ^  Apuleius.     The  first  night,  liaving^ 
liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  countrey  they  do)  my  fine  scholler  was  so 
fusled,  that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  fast  asleep,  never  waked 
till  morning,  and  then  much  ^bdished,  purpureis  formosa  rosis  cum  Aurora 
ruberety  when  the  faire  morn  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse, 
I  know  not  what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &c.  and  for  that  time  it  went 
currant;  but  when,  as  afterward,  he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do, 
she  fell  in  league  with  a  good  fellow,  and  whil'st  he  sate  up  late  at  his  study 
about  those  criticismes,  mending  some  hard  places  in  Festus  or  Pollux,  came 
cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell  her  stil  what  he  had  done,  she  did  not  much  re- 
gard what  he  said,&c.     ^  Shee  would  have  another  matter  mended  much 
rather,  which  he  did  not  perceive  was  corrupt:  thus  he  continued  at  his  study 
late,  she  at  her  sport,  alibi  enim  festvuas  nodes  agitabaty  hating  all  schollers 
for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and  turne  a  little  yellow,  as 
well  he  might ;  for  it  was  his  owne  fault ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases 
(^  as  oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  is  in  their  owne  hands ;  they  must  thank  them- 
selves.    Who  will  pitie  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  offended  witli  such 
wives,  si  deceptce  prius  viros  decipiant,  et  cornutos  reddant,  if  they  deceive 
those  that  cozened  them  first?     A  lawyers  wife  in  eAristeenetus,  because  her 
husband  was  negligent  in  his  business,  quando  lecto  danda  opera,  threatned  to 
cornute  him  :  and  did  not  stick  to  tell  Philinna  one  of  her  gossips  as  much,  and 
that  aloud  for  him  to  hear :  If  he  follow  other  mens  matters,  and  leave  his 
own,  ril  have  an  orator  shall  plead  my  cause  ;  I  care  not  if  he  know  it. 

A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousie,  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  deformed, 
and  as  Pindarus  says  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  vertu-  | 

ously  given,  will  marry  some  very  faire  nice  peece,  or  light  huswife,  begins  to  ' 

misdoubt  (as  well  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.    ^  Lis  est  cum  formd  magna  \ 

pudicitia ;  beautie  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  oddes.      Abraham  was  I 

jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  faire  :  so  was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  when 
he  made  her  creek ing  shooes,  saith  '  Philostratus,  ne  mcecharetur,  sandalio 
scilicet  deferente,  that  he  might  hear,  by  them,  when  she  stirred  ;  which 
Mars  indigne  ferre,  J  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  had  V^^ulcan  to 
do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honester  then  she  should  be.  Your  fine  faces  have 
commonly  this  fault,  and  it  is  hard  to  finde,  saith  Francis  Philelphus,  in  an 
epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or 
unchast.     Can  she  be  faire  and  honest  too  ?  I 

^  Sffipe  etenim  occulult  pictfi  aese  Hydra  sub  herbft»  f 

Sub  specie  format,  Incauto  se  arope  maiito  I 

Nequom  animua  vendit,  ■■  • 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snout- faire  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  *  Barbarus, 
for  no  better  successe  then  Vulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Mes- 
salina.     And  'tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases,  the  wife  should  containe 

0  Ne  tribuB  prioribns  noctibua  rem  haberet  cum  eft,  ut  esaet  in  pecoribna  fortunatns,  ab  ux(»«  more  Im. 
patleote,  &c.  **  Totam  noctem  bene  et  pudice  nemlni  moleatua  donniendo  tranaegit ;  mane  autem  quam 
nnlHua  consdua  facinoria  sibi  esaet,  et  inertlae  puderet,  audiaae  ae  dicebat  cum  dolore  calculi  aolere  earn 
cooflictart.  Duo  praecepta  juria  unA  nocte  expreaait,  nemlnem  Ifeaerat  et  boneate  vlxerat,  aed  an  aaam 
cttique  reddidiaaet,  queeri  poterat.    Muciua  opinor  et  Trebatlua  hoc  neg&saent.  lib.  1.  •  Alterius  lod 

emendationero  aerio  optab«t,  quem  corruptnm  ease  Ule  non  tnvenlt.  '  Such  another  tale  ia  in  Neander 

de  Jocoaarlia  hia  flrat  tale.       iLib:  2.  Ep.  8.  Si  perglt  alienia  negotiia  operam  dare,  aui  negligena,  erit  alias  , 

mihi  orator  qui  rem  meam  agat.  ■  Ovid.  Rata  eat  concordia  forme  atque  pndldtiae.  '  Epiat. 

i  Quod  atrideret  ejua  calceamentum.       ^  Hor.  epiat.  \b.       >  De  re  uxorlA  lib.  1.  cap.  6. 
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or  the  good  man  not  be  jealous.  For  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill  pro- 
portioned, unpleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect,  and  she  most 
absolutely  faire  and  able  on  the  other  side,  if  she  be  not  very  vertuously  given, 
how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  although  she  be  not  faire,  yet  if  he  admire  her 
and  think  her  so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute ;  he  holds  it  unpossible  for  any 
man  living  not  to  dote  as  be  doth ;  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust  or  covet,  and  if 
he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her  honestie  :  or  else,  out  of  a 
deep  apprehension  of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  mens  good  parts, 
out  of  his  own  little  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  hiroselfe,  (for  what  is  jcalousie 
but  distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  nor  be  so  kinde  and  loving  as 
she  should ;  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man  better  then  himselfe. 

°*  Nevisanus  lib,  4.  num.  27.  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main  cause  of 
jealousie.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall ;  they  will 
leave  no  remedies  unassayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  growes  jealous.  I 
could  give  an  instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  finde  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  formerly 
naught  themselves;  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others ;  they  turned 
up  trumpe,  before  the  cards  were  shuffled ;  they  shall  have  therefore  legem 
talionis,  like  for  like. 

■  Ipse  miter  docuJ,  quo  potaet  ludere  p«cto  I     Wretch  as  I  was,  I  taught  her  bad  to  be, 

Custodes,  eheu  nunc  premor  arte  me& !  1     And  now  mine  owne  slye  tricks  are  put  on  me. 

Mala  mens,  malus  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspitions. 

*  There  Is  none  Jealous,  I  durst  pawne  my  li/e,  I  And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  astray. 

But  he  that  hath  defll'd  anothers  wife  :  |  He  straightway  thinks  his  wife  will  treaid  that  waye. 

To  these  two  above  named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage,  I  may  very 
well  annex  those  circumstances  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  ebbes  and 
fiowes,  the  fewell  of  this  fiirie,  as  p  Vives  truely  observes ;  and  such  like  acci- 
dents or  occasions,  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which 
much  aggravate  and  intend  this  suspitious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so 
lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  adepmved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which 
they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  greatnesse,  in  that  they 
are  noble  men,  (for  licentia  peccandi,  et  muliitudo  peccantium  are  great  mo- 
tives) though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  faire,  noble,  vertuous,  honest,  wise, 
able  and  well  given,  they  must  have  change. 

«  Qui  cum  legltlmi  Junguntur  foedere  lectt, 
Viitute  egregiis,  fadeque  domoque  puellis, 
Scorta  tamen,  fcedasque  lupas  in  fomlce  quaerunt, 
Et  per  adulterlum  nova  car]>ere  gaudia  tentant. 

Quod  licet  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith 
Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble  vertuous  lady,  and  loved 
Acte,  a  base  quean  in  respect.  ^  Cerinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  noble  mans 

daughter,  and  courted  a  poore  servant  maid. tanta  est  aliend  in  messe 

voluptasy  for  that  *stolne  waters  be  more  pleasant :  or  as  Vitellius  the  em- 
perour  was  wont  to  say,  Jucundiores  amores,  qui  cum  periculo  habentur ; 
like  stolne  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that  love,  which  is  most  difficultly 
attained :  they  like  better  to  hunt  by  stealthe  in  another  mans  walk,  then  to 
have  the  fairest  course  that  may  be,  at  game  of  their  own. 

*  Aspice  ut  In  coelo  modo  Sol,  modo  Luna  ministret. 
Sic  etiam  nobis  una  puella  panim  est. 

As  Snn  and  Hoone  in  heaven  change  their  course. 
So  they  change  loves,  though  often  to  the  worse. 

Or  that  some  faire  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  them- 
selves, be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it.  "  Nessus  the  Centaure,  was  by 
agreement,  to  carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus ;  no  sooner 

■  Cam  Bteriles  sunt,  ez  mntatlone  vfri  ae  putaat  condpere.  "TibuUus  eleg.  6.  •  Withers  Sat. 

r3.  de  Animl.Cresdt  ac  decresdt  selotypia  cum  personis,  lods,  temporibus,  ncsgotUs.  «  MaruUuc. 

'  Tlbnllus  Epig.  •  Prov.  9.  17.  '  Propert.  eleg.  2.  *  Ovid.  lib.  9.  Met.  Panaantes.  Strabo.  Quum  crt- 
fit  imbrlbos  hyemalibus,  Delaniram  susciplt,  Herculem  nando  aeqol  Jubet. 


Who  being  match'd  to  wives  most  vertuous, 
Noble  and  fair,  fly  out  lasdvious. 
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had  he  set  Deianira  on  the  other  side,  but  he  would  have  offered  violence  unto 
her,   leaving  Hercules  to  swim  over  as  he  could :  and  though  her  husband 
was  a  spectator,  yet  he  would  not  desist  till  Hercules  with  a  poysoned  arrow 
shot  him  to  death.     ^  Neptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessalian  Tyro,  £unip- 
pius  wife ;  he  forthwith,  m  the  furie  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her  husbands 
habit,  and  made  him  a  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  Collatine  commend  his  wile,  and 
was  so  far  enraged,  that  in  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.     ^  Theseus  stole 
Ariadne,  vi  rapuit,  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,   Antiope,   and   now  being  old, 
Helena,  a  girle  not  yet  ready  for  an  husband.      Great  men  are  most  part  thus 
affected  all,  as  an  horse  they  neigh,  saith  ^  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbours 
wives ;  ■  ut  visd  pullus  adhinnit  equd.     And  if  they  be  in  company  with 

other  women^  though  in  their  own  wives  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and 
dallying  with  them.  Juno,  in  Lucian,  complains  of  Jupiter  that  he  was  still 
kissmg  Ganymede  before  her  face,  which  did  not  a  httle  offend  her :  and  be- 
sides he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryo,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  showre,  and 
plaid  many  such  bad  pranks,  too  long,  too  shameful  to  relate. 

Or  they  care  little  tor  their  own  ladies,  aud  fear  no  lawes,  they  dare  freely 
keep  whores  at  their  wives  noses^  Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to  be 
dishonest;  pietaSy  probitaSy  fides ^  privata  bona  sunt y  as  >'  he  said  long  since; 
piety,  chastity,  and  such  like  vertues,  are  for  private  men  :  not  to  be  much 
looked  after  in  great  courts  :  and  what  Suetonius  said  of  the  good  princes  of 
his  time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truely  hold  of  chast 
potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  personages  will  familiarly  run  out  in  this 
kinde,  and  yeeld  occasion  of  offence.  '  Montague,  in  his  essay es,  gives  in- 
stance in  Ceesar,  Mahomet  the  Turke^  that  sacked  Constantinople,  and  Ladis- 
laus  king  of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence :  great  men,  and  great  souldiers, 
are  commonly  great,  &c,probatum  est,  they  are  good  doers.  Mars  and  Venus 
are  equally  ballanced  in  their  actions. 

•  Militis  in  gale&  nidum  fecdre  columbse,  I         A  dove  within  a  head-piece  made  her  neat, 

Apparelr^arti  qnam  sit  arnica  Venus.  |         *Twixt  Mars  and  Venus  see  an  interest. 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspitious  (reade  more  in 
Aristotle  sect.  ^,prob,  19.)  as  Galba,  Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable  Caesar 
amongst  the  rest.     ^  Urbaniy  servate  uxores,  mcechum  calvum  adducimus  ; 
besides,  this  bald  Ceesar,  saith  Cureo  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  mulierum  vir  ; 
he  made  love  to  Eunoe  queen  of  Mauritania,  to  Cleopatra,  to  Posthumia  wife 
to  Sergius  Sulpitius,  to  Lollia  wife  to  Gabinius,  to  TertuUa  of  Crassus,  and 
to  Mutia  Pompeys  wife ;  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides.     And  well  he 
might,  for  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  reade,  he  had  a  licence  to  lye  with  whom 
he  list.     Inter  alios  konores  Ccesari  decretos  (as  Sueton.  cap,  52.  de  Julio, 
and  Dion  lib,  44.  relate)  ^'u^  illi  datum,  cum  quibuscunque  fceminis  se  jun- 
gendi.     Every  private  history  will  yeeld  such  variety  of  instances :  otherwise 
good,  wise,  discreet  men,  vertuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this,     Pri- 
amus  had  fifly  sons,  but  seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.     ^  Philippus  bonus 
left  fourteen  bastards.     Laurence  Medices,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  but, 
saith  ^  Machiavel,  prodigiously  lascivious.     None  so  valiant  as  Castruccius 
Castrucanus,  but  as  the  said  author  hath  it,  ^none  so  incontinent  as  he  was. 
And  'tis  not  only  predominant  in  grandies,  this  fault ;  but  if  you  will  take  a 
great  mans  testimony,  'tis  familiar  with  every  base  souldier  in  France,  (and 
elsewhere  I  think)  This  vice  (saith  ^mine  author)  is  so  common  with  us  in 
France,  that  he  is  of  no  accompt,  a  meer  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a 
souldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious  whoremaster.  In  Italy,  he  is  not  a  gentleman, 

* Ludan.  tom.  4.  "Plutarch.  KCap.  6.  8.  y  Seneca.  «  Lib.  2.  cap  23.  •  Petronius  Catal. 
^  Sueton.  <"  PoDtus  Heuter  vit4  ejus.  <*  Ub.  8.  Flor.  hist.  Dux  omnium  optimus  et  sapientiasimus,  sed 
in  re  venei«&  prodigiosus.  •  Vita  Castruccii.  Idem  uxores  maritis  aballenavit.  ' SeseJlius  Ub.  2.  de 

repub.  Oalionun.    Ita  nunc  apud  Infimos  obtinuit  hoc  viUum,  ut  nuUius  fere  pretii  sit,  et  ignarus  miles, 
qui  non  In  scortatione  mazime  ezcellat,  et  adulterio. 
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that  besides  his  wife  hath  not  a  courtisan  and  a  mistress.  'Tis  no  manrail 
then,  if  poore  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  when  they  shall  see  themselves 
manifestly  neglected,  contemned,  loathed,  unkindly  used :  their  disloyal  hus- 
bands to  entertain  others  in  their  rooms,  and  many  tunes  to  court  ladies  to  their 
faces:  other  mens  wives  to  wear  their  jewels:  how  shall  a  poore  woman  in 
such  a  case  moderate  her  passions  ?  ^  Quit  tibi  nunc^  Dido,  cementi  talia 
sensus  ?  How  on  the  other  side  shall  a  poore  man  contain  himself  from  this 
feral  maladie,  when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signes  of  his  wives  inconstancy  ? 
when  as,  like  Milos  wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  yong  man  she  sees;  or  as  •»  Mar- 

tials  Sota, deserto  sequitur  Clitutn  marito.      Though  her  husband  be 

proper  and  tall,  faire  and  lovely  to  behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to  any 
one  woman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  Juvenals  Iberina  to  an 
hair,  she  is  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye,  as  one  man.  If  a  yong  gallant  come 
by  chance  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk,  that  can  wear  his  cloaths  well 
in  fashion,  with  a  locke,  gingling  spur,  a  feather,  that  can  cringe,  and  withal 
complement,  court  a  gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon  him,  0  what  a  lovely 
proper  man  he  was,  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  demi- 
god, how  sweetly  he  carried  himselfe,  with  how  comely  a  grace,  sic  oculos,  sic 
tile  manuSy  sic  oraferebat,  how  neatly  he  did  wear  his  cloaths !  *  Quam  sese 
oreJerenSj  quam  forti  pectore  et  armis  I  how  bravely  did  he  discourse,  ride, 
sing  and  dance,  &c.  and  then  she  begins  to  loath  her  hushond^repugnansoS' 
culatur,  to  hate  him  and  his  filthie  beard,  his  goatish  complexion,  as  Doris  said 
of  Polyphemus,  J  Totus  qui  saniem,  totus  ut  hircus  olet,  he  is  a  rammy  ful- 
some fellow,  a  goblin  faced  fellow,  he  smels,  he  stinkes,  Et  cepas  simul  al- 

liumque  ructat si  quando  ad  thalamum,  Sfc.  how  like  a  dizard,  a  foole, 

an  asse  he  looks,  how  like  a  clowne  he  behaves  himselfe !  ^  she  will  not  come 
neer  him  by  her  good  will,  but  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus  did  her  fuliginous 
Vulcan,  at  last.  Nee  Deus  hunc  mensd,  Dea  nee  dignata  cubili  est.  So  did 
Lucretia  a  lady  ofSenes,  after  she  had  but  seen  Eurialus,  in  Eurialum  totafe- 
rebafur,  domum  reversa,  SfC,  she  would  not  hold  her  eys  off  him  in  his  presence. 
— *  Tantum  egregio  decus  enitet  ore,  and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none 
but  him,  odit  virum,  she  loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him. 

■•  Et  coiijugaUi  negligeni  tori,  vlro  I        All  aniiut  the  lawei  of  matrimony, 

Pnesente,  acerbo  nauseat  faatldio.  |         She  did  abhor  her  huabandi  phianomy, 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweet-heart  again.  Now  when  the  good 
man  shall  observe  his  mfe  so  lightly  given,  to  be  so  free,  and  familiar  with 
every  gallant,  her  immodesty  and  wantonness  (as  °  Camerarius  notes)  it  must 
needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  her  self  be- 
yond her  meanes  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary  visi- 
tations, staies  out  so  long,  with  such  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes 
to  playes,  masks,  feasts,  and  all  publique  meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest  ^ 
gestures,  free  speeches,  and  withal  shew  some  distast  of  her  own  husband ;  how 
can  he  chusc,  though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspitious,  and  in- 
stantly jealous?  P  Socraticas  tandem  faciei  transcendere  metas;  More  espe- 
cially, when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and  slye  tricks,  which  to 
comute  their  husbands  they  commonly  use,  {dum  ludis,  ludos  hac  tefadi) 
they  pretend  love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men 
living,  saints  in  shew,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemple,  they  will  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  another  man,  in  his  presence ;  ^  so  cnast,  so  religious,  and  so 
devout,  they  cannot  endure  the  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  an  harlot,  out  upon 
her !  and  in  their  outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiss 
their  husband,  and  hang  about  his  neck,  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband)  and 

B  Vlrg.  ^n.  4.        k  Eplg.  9.  lib.  4.        >  Virg.  4.  Xn.       J  Secundua  syl.       ^  JEneaa  SUriua.       >  Vlrg.  4. 
JEn.  >■  S.  Groco  Simonldla.  ■  Cont.  2.  ca.  38.  oper.  aubcla.    Mulieris  Uberius  et  famlUartoa 

Gommunlcantia  cum  omnibus  UcenUa  et  immodestia  siniatri  aermonis  et  snapicionls  materiam  viro  prsbet. 
•Voces  libers,  oculonim  colloquia,  contrectationea  parum  Terecundse,  raotua  immodld,  &c.  Helnsius. 
P  Chaloner.       s  What  is  here  said,  is  not  prejudicial  to  honest  women. 
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with  a  composed  countenance,  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home, 
or  if  he  go  from  home ;  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  sick 
and  swoune,  (like  Jocundos  wife  in  '  Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  depart) 
and  yet  arrant,  &c.  they  care  not  for  him. 


Aye  me,  the  thought  (quoth  she)  makes  me  m  fhdd, 
That  acarse  the  breath  abideth  in  my  breat ; 
Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said. 
And  weeps  as  fast,  and  comforts  her  his  bes^  ftc* 
All  this  might  not  asawage  the  womans  pain : 
Need  must  1  dye  before  you  come  again. 
Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I  can  devise ; 


The  dolefiil  dayes  and  nights  I  shall  aiistain. 
From  meat  my  mouth,  from  sleep  will  keep 

eys,  &c. 
That  very  night  that  went  beAm  the  morrow. 
That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 
Jocundos  wife  was  sick,  and  swoun'd  for  sorroir 
Amid  his  armes,  so  heavy  was  her  heart. 


And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming  back 
in  all  haste,  for  a  Jewell  he  had  forgot. 


His  chast  and  yoke-fellow  he  found, 
Yok't  with  a  knave,  all  honesty  neglected  \ 
Th'  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound, 


Yet  by  his  fkce  waa  easily  detected : 

A  beggan  brat  bred  by  him  from  his  cradle. 

And  now  was  riding  on  his  masters  saddle. 


Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  •Platina  describes  their  customes, 
kiss  their  husbands,  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  the  gallowes  ;  and 
swear  they  love  him  dearer  then  their  own  lives,  whose  soule  they  would  not 
ransome  for  their  little  dogs; 


■similis  si  permntatio  detur. 


Morte  viii  cupiunt  animam  scrvare  cateUs». 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a 
^church,  to  hear  such  a  good  man,  by  all  meanes,  an  excellent  man,  when 
'tis  for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows  it)  then  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  observe 
what  fashions  are  in  use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawde,  monke,  frier,  or  to 
entise  some  good  fellow.  For  they  perswade  themselves,  as  "  Nevisanus  shevrs, 
that  it  is  neither  sin  or  shame  to  lye  with  a  lord  or  a  parish  priest  if  he  be  a 
proper  man :  ''and  though  she  kneele  often,  and  pray  devoutly, *tis  (saith  Pla- 
tina) not  for  her  husbands  welfare,  or  childrens  good,  or  any  friend,  but  for 
her  sweet'hearts  return,  her  panders  health.    If  her  husband  would  have  her 
go,  she  fains  her  self  sick,  "^et  simulat  subito  condoluisse  caput :  her  head  akes, 
and  she  cannot  stir :  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him  in  all 
seasons,  at  all  houres  of  the  night.  '  In  the  kingdome  of  Malabar,  and  about 
Goa  in  the  East-Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile,  that  with  a  certain  drink  they 
give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  ^  they  will  make  them  sleep  for 
twenty  foure  houres,  or  so  intoxicate  them,  that  they  can  remember  naught  of 
that  they  saw  done,  or  heard,  and  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore  themagain, 
and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces.   Some  are  ill  disposed  at 
all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some  few,  at  such  and  such 
seasons;  as  Augusta,  lj\yi2i,nonnisi plena  navi  vectorem  tollebat.  But  as  he  said, 

■  No  pen  could  write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell, 
By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  of  art, . 
Of  womens  treacheries  the  hundredth  part. 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  often  faulty ;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  in 
this  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yeeld  matter  of  suspition  :  but  mo&t 
part  of  the  chief  causes  proceed  from  otlier  adventitious  accidents  and  circum- 
stances, though  the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  The  un- 
discreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  {et  e  contra  of  some  light  woman) 
by  his  often  frequenting  of  an  house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a 
breach,  and  by  his  over  familiarity,  if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  colour 
him  quite  out.  If  he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  other- 

'  Lib.  28.  sc.  13.  ■  Dial.  amor.  Pendet  follax  et  blanda  circa  oscula  mariti,  quern  in  cnice,  si  fieri 

posset,  deoaculari  velit.  IlUus  vitam  cariorem  esse  su&  jur^urando  affirmat }  quern  certe  n<m  redimeret 
anima  catoUi  si  posset.  *  Adcunt  templum  ut  rem  divinam  audiant,  ut  Ipsie  simulant,  sed  vel  ut  mona- 

ciium  fratrem,  vel  adulteram  linguft,  ociills,  ad  llbidlnem  provocent.  "  Lib.  4.  num.  81.  Ips«  slU  persna. 
dent,  quod  adulterium  cum  principe  vel  cum  prcesule,  non  est  pudor,  nee  peccatum.  *  Ueum  ro^^t,  noa 
pro  salute  mariti,  filii,  cognati  vota  suscipit,  sed  pro  reditu  mcechi  si  abest,  pro  valetudlne  leoonls  si 
segrotet.  *  Tibullus.  ^  Gotardus  Artus  descript.  IndiiD  Orient.  Linchoflen.  r  Garcias  ab  Horto  hist, 
lib.  3.  cap.  24.  Daturam  herbam  vocat  et  describit.  Tam  proclives  sunt  ad  venerem  mulieres,  nt  vlros 
inebrient  per  24  boras,  Itquore  quodam.  ut  nihil  videant,  recordentur,  at  donniant ;  et  post  lodonem  pedum 
ad  se  restituunt,  &c.       >  Ariosto,  lib.  28.  at.  75. 
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wise  unhandsome,  he  suspects  him  the  lesse;  but  if  a  proper  man,  such  as 
was  Alclbiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus  in  Italy,  well  de- 
scended, commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  the  more,  and  watcheth 
his  doings.  *  Theodosius  the  emperour,  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a  golden  apple 
when  he  was  a  suiter  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  yong  gal- 
lant in  the  court,  of  her  especiall  acquaintance.  The  emperour  espying  this 
apple  in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  then  was,  his  wives  dishonesty, 
banished  him  the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany 
her  any  more.  ^  A  rich  merchant  had  a  faire  wife;  according  to  his  custome, 
he  went  to  travell ;  in  his  absence  a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife  ;  she  denied 
him ;  yet  he  dying  a  little  after,  gave  her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her. 
At  his  return,  her  jealous  husband,  because  she  had  got  more  by  land  than  he 
had  done  at  sea,  turned  her  away  upon  suspition. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and 
importunity  shall  concurre,  what  will  they  not  effect  ? 

Faire  opportunitie  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  Is, 

So  wisely  he  takes  time,  as  hee*ll  be  sure  he  will  not  miss : 

Then  he  that  lores  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempers  toyes  with  art, 

Brings  love  that  swlmmeth  in  her  eys,  to  dive  into  her  heart. 

As  at  playes,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to 
dance,  another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third  tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinu- 
ates with  a  pleasing  complement,  a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an 
amphibological  speech,  as  that  merry  companion  in  the  ^  satyrist  did  to  his 
Glycerium,  adsidens  et  interiorem  palmam  amabiliter  concutiens, 

Quod  mens  hortus  habet,  sumas  impune  llcebit, 
Si  dederis  nobis  quod  tuns  hortus  habet, 

with  many  such,  &c.  and  then  as  he  saith, 

*  She  may  no  while  in  chastity  abide, 
That  is  assaid  on  every  side. 

For  after  a  gi'eat  feast,  *  Vino  scppe  suum  nescit  arnica  virum,  Noah  (saith 
^Hierome)  shewed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness^  which  for  six  hundred 
yeers  he  had  covered  in  soberness.     Lot  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink, 

as  Cyneras  with  Myrrha,  * quid  enim  Venus  ehria  curat  ?     The  most 

continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they 
that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare  not  offend,  confirmed  by  ^  others, 
grow  impudent,  and  confident,  and  get  an  ill  habit. 

'Alia  questfis  gratft  matrlmonium  comimpit. 
Alia  peccans  multaa  vult  morbi  habere  soclas. 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inne,  neer  some  stewes, 
neer  monkes,  friers,  Nevisanus  addes,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solliciters, 
idle  persons  that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspition. 
Martial  of  old  enveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to  the 
bath ;  for  so,  many  times, 

—————  relicto 

Conjuge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helena. 

^neas  Silvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes  courts,  because  there  be  tot 
formosi  juvenes  qui  promittunt ;  so  many  brave  suiters  to  tempt,  &c.  ^  If 
you  leave  her  in  such  a  place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  you  like 
not ;  either  they  come  to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them.  ^  Kommannus  makes 
a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious  countrey ,  Virginis  illibata  censeatur  ne  castitas 
ad  quam  frequenter  accedant  scholares  ?  And  Baldus,  the  lawyer,  scofFes  on, 
quum  scholaris,  inquit,  loquitur  cum  puelM,  non  prasumitur  ei  dicere,  pater 
noster ;  when  a  schoUer  talkes  with  a  maid,  or  another  mans  wife  in  private, 
it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a  pater  noster.     Or  if  I  shall  see  a  monke  or  frier 

•LtpsiusPoUt.  I* Seneca  lib.  2.  controv.  8.  *Bodicher.  Sat.  'Chaucer.  "Tlbullus.  'Epist. 
85.  ad  Oceanum.  Ad  unius  horae  ebrietatem  nudat  femora,  quee  per  sexcentes  annos  sobrietate  contexerat. 
c  Juv.  Sat.  18.  k  Nihil  audent  primo,  post  ab  aliis  confirmatte,  audaces  et  confldentes  sunt,  ubi  semel  ve- 
recundise  limites  transierint.  'Euripides.  J  De  miser.  curiaUum.  Ant  alium  cum  eA  invenles,  aut  lase 
■lium  reperies.       ^  Cap.  18.  de  Virg. 
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climbe  up  by  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgins  or  widdowes  chamber  window, 
I  shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  her 
confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousie,  which  are  intended  or 
remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptomes  of  Jealousie ;  fearCj  sorrow,  suspition,  strange 
actions^  gestures,  outrages,  locking-up,  oatkes,  trials,  lawes,  Sfc, 

Of  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those 
bitter  potions  which  this  Love-Melancholy  affords,  this  bastard  jealousie  is  the 
greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodigious  symptomes  which  it  hath,  and  that  it 
produceth.    For  besides  feare  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
anxiety  of  minde,  suspition,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meager- 
ness,  neglect  of  business,  and  the  like,  tliese  men  are  farther  yet  misaffected, 
and  in  an  higher  strain.     Tis  a  more  vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  per- 
turbation, a  bitter  pain,  afire,  a  pernicious  curiosity,  agallcorruptingthehony 
of  our  Hfe,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are  more  then  ordinarily  dis- 
quieted, they  lose  bonumpacis,  as  ^Chrysostome  observes ;  and  though  they  be 
rich,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt,  they 
are  most  miserable ;  they  are  more  then  ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  nihil 
tristius,  more  then  ordinarily  suspitious.    Jealousie,  saith  °^  Vives,  begets  «n- 
quietness  in  the  minde,  night  and  day  :  he  hunts  after  every  word  he  hears, 
every  whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other 
matters)  with  a  most  injust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  every  thing 
is  said  or  done,  most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue  ;  he  pryes  into  every  cor- 
ner, follows  close,  observes  to  an  hair.     Tis  proper  to  jealousie  so  to  do. 

Pale  hag,  Infemall  fury,  pleaaurea  smart, 
Eoviea  obaerver,  pryeing  in  erery  part. 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  grinning,  rolling  of  eys, 
menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half-turns.  He 
will  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob  for  anger,  Nempe  suos  imbres  etiam  ista  toni- 
truafundunt,  swear  and  bely,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  braule,  scold, 
fight ;  and  sometimes  again  fiatter,  and  speak  faire,  ask  forgiveness,  kisse  and 
coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,  vow,  protest  and  swear  he  will  never  do 
so  again  ;  and  then  eflsoons,  impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about  htm 
like  a  mad  man,  thump  her  sides,  drag  her  about,  perchance,  drive  her  out  of 
doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  &c.  by 
and  by,  with  all  submiss  complement  intreat  her  faire,  and  bring  her  in  again ; 
he  loves  her  dearly  ;  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kinde  and  loving  wife ;  he  will  not 
change,  not  leave  her  for  a  kingdome ;  so  he  continues  off  and  on,  as  the  toy 
takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brauling,  fretting,  unquiet  he 
is ;  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters,  fa- 
ther and  mother,  neerest  and  dearest  friends.     He  thinks  with  those  Italians, 

Chi  non  tocca  parentado, 
Tocca  mai  e  rado. 

And  through  feare,  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  im- 
possible to  be  effected.  As  an  beam  when  she  fishes,  still  pryeing  on  all 
sides ;  or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  his  eye  is  never  off  hers ;  he  glotes  on  him, 
on  her,  accurately  observing  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she 
saith,  doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the 
same,  still  enquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listning,  affrighted  with  every  small 
object ;  why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pitty  him,  commend  him  ?  why  did 

'  Horn.  38.  In  c.  17.  Gen.  Etsl  magnis  affluunt  divitiii,  &c.  "d.  de  AnimA.  Omaei  voces,  anras,  omnea 
■usurroa  captat  selotypus,  et  ampliflcat  apnd  se  cum  iniqulasimA  de  singulis  calunmiA.  Maxime  suspiciosi. 
et  ad  p^ra  credendnm  procures. 
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she  drink  twice  to  such  a  man  ?  why  did  she  offer  to  kisse,  to  dance  ?  &c.  a 
whore,  a  whore,  an  arrant  whore.     AH  this  he  confesseth  in  the  poet, 


■  Omnia  me  tenent,  timidiu  ram,  Ignotoe  tlraori, 

Et  miter  in  tonlcA  aospicor  esse  virum. 
Me  laedlt  si  multa  tibi  dobit  oacula  mater» 
Me  aoror,  et  com  qa&  dormit  arnica  simul. 


Each  thing  affrighta  me,  I  do  feare, 

Ah  pardon  me  my  feare : 
I  doubt  a  man  la  hid  within 

The  cloathes  that  thou  doat  wear. 


Is't  not  a  man  in  womans  apparel  ?  is  not  some  body  in  that  great  chest,  or 
behinde  the  door,  or  hangings,  or  in  some  of  those  barrels?  May  not  a  man 
steal  in  at  the  window  with  a  ladder  of  ropes,  or  come  down  the  chimney, 
have  a  false  key,  or  get  in  when  he  is  asleep  ?  If  a  mouse  do  but  stir,  or  the 
winde  blow,  a  casement  clatter,  that's  the  villaine,  there  he  is.  By  his  good 
will,  no  man  shall  see  her,  salute  her,  speak  with  her,  she  shall  not  go  forth  of 
his  sight,  so  much  as  to  do  her  needs.  ^Non  ita  bovem  Argus,  Sfc.  Argus 
did  not  so  keep  his  cow,  that  watchful  dragon  the  golden  fleece,  or  Cerberus 
the  comming-in  of  hell,  as  he  keepes  his  wife.  If  a  dear  friend  or  neer  kinsman 
come  as  guest  to  his  house,  to  visit  him,  he  will  never  let  him  be  out  of  his 
own  sight  and  company,  lest  peradventure,  &c.  If  the  necessity  of  his  busi- 
ness be  such,  that  he  must  go  from  home,  he  doth  either  lock  her  up,  or  com- 
mit her  with  a  deale  of  injunctions  and  protestations  to  some  trusty  friends, 
him  and  her  he  sets  and  bribes  to  oversee.  One  servant  is  set  in  his  absence 
to  watch  another,  and  all  to  observe  his  wife,  and  yet  all  this  will  not  serve, 
though  his  business  be  very  urgent,  he  will,  when  he  is  halfeway,  come  back 
again  in  all  post  hast,  rise  from  supper,  or  at  midnight,  and  be  gone,  and 
sometimes  leave  his  business  undone,  and  as  a  stranger  court  his  own  wife  in 
some  disguised  habit.  Though  there  be  no  danger  at  all,  no  cause  of  suspi- 
tion,  she  live  in  such  a  place,  where  Messalina  her  self  could  not  be  dishonest 
if  she  would,  yet  he  suspects  her  as  much  as  if  she  were  in  a  bawdy  house, 
some  princes  court,  or  in  a  common  inne,  where  all  comers  might  have  free 
accesse.  He  cals  her  on  a  sudden,  all  to  naught ;  she  is  a  strumpet,  a  light 
huswife,  a  bitch,  an  arrant  whore.  No  perswasion,  no  protestation  can  divert 
this  passion,  nothing  can  ease  him,  secure  or  give  him  satis&ction.  It  is 
most  strange  to  report  what  outragious  acts  by  men  and  women  have  been 
committed  in  this  kinde ;  by  women  especially,  that  will  run  after  their  hus- 
bands into  all  places  and  companies,  as  p  Jovianus  Pontanus  wife  did  by  him, 
follow  him  whithersoever  he  went,  it  matters  not,  or  upon  what  business, 
raving  like  Juno  in  the  tragoedy,  miscalling,  cursing,  swearing,  and  mis- 
trusting every  one  she  sees.  Gomesius,  in  his  third  book  of  the  Ufe  and  deeds 
of  Francis  Ximenius,  sometime  archbishop  of  Toledo,  hath  a  strange  story  of 
that  incredible  jealousie  of  Joane  queen  of  Spain,  wife  to  king  Philip,  mother 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charles  the  5^.  emperours.  When  her  husband  Philip, 
either  for  that  he  was  tyred  with  his  wives  jealousie,  or  had  some  great  busi- 
ness, went  into  the  low-countries,  she  was  so  impatient  and  melancholy  upon  his 
departure,  that  she  would  scarce  eat  her  meat,  or  converse  with  any  man  ; 
and  though  she  were  with  child,  the  season  of  the  yeer  very  bad,  the  winde 
against  her,  in  all  haste  she  would  to  sea  after  him.  Neither  Isabella,  her 
queen  mother,  the  archbishop,  or  any  other  friend  could  perswade  her  to  the 
contrary,  but  she  would  after  him.  When  she  was  now  come  into  the  Low- 
countnes,  and  kindly  entertained  by  her  husband,  she  could  not  contain  her 
self,  *J 6m/  in  a  rage,  ran  upon  a  yellow-hair  d  wench,  with  whom  she  sus- 
pected her  husband  to  be  nought,  cut  off  her  hair,  did  beat  her  hlacke  and 
blew,  and  so  dragged  her  about.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  women,  in  such 
cases,  to  scrat  the  faces,  slit  the  noses  of  such  as  they  suspect ;  as  Henry  the 
seconds  importune  Juno  did  by  Rosamond  at  Woodstock  :  for  she  complains 
in  a  modeme  ''poet,  she  scarse  spake, 

■  Propertloa.         •  JEneaa  Silv.        p  Ant.  Dial.        «  Rabie  conceptft,  ceaarfem  abraalt,  pnellaeque  mlnu 
biUter  Inanltana,  fadem  ▼ibidbua  fcedavit.       '  Daniel. 
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WindeSf  wnpons,  lUmea  make  not  audi  boiiy 

burly. 
As  raving  women  turn  all  toptietony. 
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But  flies  with  eager  fiiry  to  my  face,  I  So  fell  she  on  me  in  outragious  wiae. 

Offering  me  most  unwomanly  disgrace.         .    I  As  could  disd^n  and  Jealousie  derise. 

Look  how  a  tigresse,  &c.  | 

Or  if  it  be  so,  they  dare  not,  or  cannot  execute  any  such  tyrannical  injustice, 
they  will  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  them  deadly  hatred  and  malice,  as 
'Tacitus  observes;  the  hatred  of  a  jealous  woman  is  inseparable  aguinsi 
such  as  she  suspects, 

*  Nulla  vis  fiamme,  tumidique  venti 
Tanta,  nee  tell  metnenda  tortl. 
Quanta  cum  coi^jux  viduata  Uedis 
Ardet  et  odit. 

So  did  Agrippina  by  Lollia,  and  Calphumia  in  the  dayes  of  Claudius.  But 
women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  r£^e  of  men  is  more  emiaent, 
and  frequently  put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  rigour  those  jealous  hus- 
bands tyrannize  over  their  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spain,  Italy,Turkie,  Africke, 
Asia,  and  generally  overall  those  hot  countries,  "mM/tcrtf5t7es/r«  terra  vesira, 
arate  sicut  vultis.  Mahomet,  in  his  Alcoran,  gives  this  power  to  men  :  Your 
wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use  them,  intreat  them  faire  or  fowl,  as  you 
will  yourselves.  '^  Mecastor,  lege  durd  vivunt  mulieres.  They  lock  them  stil 
in  their  houses,  which  are  as  so  many  prisons  to  them;  will  suffer  nobody  to 

come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen  abroad  : nee  campos  liceat  lus- 

trare  patentes.     They  must  not  so  much  as  look  out.     And  if  they  be  great 
persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Grand  Seignior  among  the 
Turkes,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mongers,  and  kings  of  China. 
Infantes  masculos  castrant  innumeros  ut  regi  serviant,  saith  ^  Riccius ;  they 
geld  innumerable  infants  to  this  purpose.    The  king  of*  China  maintains  1 0000 
eunuchs  in  his  family,  to  keep  his  tuives.     The  Xeriffes  of  Barbary  keep  their 
curtisans  in  such  strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  but  in  sight  of  them,  he  dies 
for  it ;  and  if  they  chance  to  see  a  man,  though  from  their  windowes,  and  do  not 
instantly  crie  out,  they  must  be  put  to  death.     The  Turkes  have,  I  know  not  how 
many,  black  deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve  for  other  ministeries)  to 
this  purpose  sent  commonly  from  iEgypt,  deprived  in  their  childhood  of  all  their 
privities ;  and  brought  up  in  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople,  to  keep  their  wives, 
which  are  so  penned  up,  they  may  not  confer  with  any  living  man,  or  converse 
with  yonger  woman,  have  a  cucumber  or  carret  sent  in  to  them  for  their  diet, 
but  sliced,  for  feare,  &c.  and  so  live,  and  are  left  alone  to  their  unchast  thoughts, 
all  the  dayes  of  their  hves.     The  vulgar  sort  of  women,  if  at  any  time  they  come 
abroad,  which  is  very  seldome,  to  visit  one,  another,  or  to  go  to  their  bathes,  are  so 
covered,  that  no  man  can  see  them,  as  the  matrons  were  in  old  Rome,  lecticd  aut 
selld  tectdj)ect<2 ;  so  ^  Dion  and  Seneca  record,  veZa^a  totee  incedunt;  "which 
Alexander"ab  Alexandro  relates  of  the  Parthians,  lib.  5.  cap,  24.  which,  with 
Andreas  Tiraquellus  his  commentator,  I  rather  think  should  be  understood  of 
Persians.    .1  have  not  yet  said  all.     They  do  not  onely  lock  them  up,  sed  et 
pudendis  seras  adhibent.     Hear  what  Bembus  relates,  lib,  6.  of  his  Venetian 
History,  of  those  inhabitants  that  dwell  about  Quiloa  in  Africke.     Lusitani,  in- 
quit,  quorundam  civitates  adierunt,  qui  natis  statim  fceminis  naturam  con- 
suunt,  quoad  urince  exitus  ne  impediatur,€asque  quum  adoleverint  sic  consutas 
in  matrimonium  collocant,  ut  sponsi prima  cura  sit  conglutinatas  puelUeoras 
ferro  inter  scindere.     In  some  parts  of  Greece  at  this  day,  like  those  old  Jewes, 
they  will  not  beleeve  their  wives  are  honest,  nisi  pannum  menstruatum  primd 
node  videant.     Our  countryman  "Sands,  in  his  peregrination,  saith,  it  is 
severely  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante ;  and  Leo  Afer  in  his  time,  at  Fez 
in  Africke,  non  credunt  virginem  esse,  nisi  videant  sanguineam  mappam; 

■  Annal.  lib.  12.  Prindpis  mulierls  xelotypn  est  in  alias  mulieres  quas  suspectas  habet,  odium  Inseparm. 
bile.  ( Seneca  in  MedeA.  "  Alcoran  cap.  Bovis,  interprete  RIcardo  prsed.  8.  Conf\itaUonls.  *  Plautus. 
^  Expedit.  in  Sinas  1.  3.  c.  9.  *■  Decern  eunuchorum  millia  numerantur  in  reglA  fkmiUA,  qui  serrant 

uxores  ejxis.  ^  Lib.  67.  ep.  81.  ■  Semotas  a  viris  servant  in  interiorlbus,  ab  eorum  conspectu  im. 

mones.         *Llb.  l.fol.  7. 
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si  nojif  ad  parentes  pudore  rejicitur.     Those  sheets  are  publiquely  shewed 
by  their  parents,  and  kept  as  a  signe  of  incorrupt  rirginity.     The  Jewes  of 
old,  examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  membrandy  called  hymen,  which  Lau- 
rentius  in  his  Anatomy,  Columbus,  lib.  12.  cap,  16.  Capivaccius,  lib,  4.  cap.  1 1 . 
de  uteri  affectibus,  Vincent.  Alsarus  GenxiennisqtuBsit.  med,  cent  4.  Hierony- 
mus  Mercuriahs  consult,  Ambros.  Pareus,  Julius  Csesar  Claudinus  Respons.  4. 
as  that  also  de  ^rupturd  venarum  ut  sanguis  fluat^  copiously  confute  :  'tis  no 
sufficient  trial,  they   contend.     And  yet  others  again  defend  it.     Gasper 
Bartholinus  Institut.  Anat.  lib,  1.  cap,  31.  Pinseus  of  Paris,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus de  secret,  mulier,  cap,  9.  et  10.  ^c.  and  think  they  speak  too  much  in 
favour  of  women.     <^Ludovicus  Boncialus,  lib,  2.  cap,  2.  muliebr,  naturalem 
illam  uteri  labiorum  consfrictionemy  in  qud  virginitatem  consistere  volunty 
astringentibus  medicinis  fieri  posse  vendicat ;  et  si  defiorata  sint,  as  tut  a 
^  muUeres  {inquit)  nos  fallunt  in  his.     Idem  Alsarius  Crucius,  Genuensis 
iisdem  fere  verbis.    Idem  Ayicenna  lib,  3.  Fen,  20.  tract,  1 .  cap,  47,    •  Rhasis 
Continent,  lib,  24.  Rodericus  a  Castro  de  nat,  mul,  lib,  1.  cap.  3.     An  old 
bawdy  nurse,  in  ^Aristeenetus,  (like  that  Spanish  Cselestina,  k  qu(B  quinque 
mille  virgines  fecit  mulieres,  totidemgue  mulieres  arte  sud  virgines)  when  a 
faire  maid  of  her  acquaintance  wept  and  made  her  moane  to  her,  how  she 
had  been  deflowred,  and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be 
perceived,  comfortably  replyed,  Noli  vereri,  filia,  Sfc.     Fear  noty  daugkteVy 
ril  teach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it,     Sed  h<BC  extra  callem.     To  what  end  are 
all  those  astrologicall  questions,  an  sit  virgoy  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  mulier? 
and  such  strange  absurd  trials  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib,  2. 
cap,  21,  in  Wecker.  lib,  5,  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them 
pisse,  and  confess  I  know  not  what,  in  their  sleep.     Some  jealous  brain  was 
the  first;  founder  of  them.  And  to  what  passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws 
against  jealousie,  Num,  5,  14.  Adulterers,  Deut,  cap,  22.  v.  22.  amongst 
the  Hebrewes?  amongst  the  Egyptians  (reade  ^  Bohemus  /.  I,  c,  5,  de  mar. 
gen,  of  the  Cathaginians,   cap.  6.  of  Turkes,  lib.  2.   cap,  11.)   amongst 
the  Athenians  of  old  ?     Italians  at  this  day,  wherein  they  are  to  be  severely 
punished,  cut  in  peeces,  burned,  vivi-comburioy  buried  alive,  with  severaU 
expurgations,  &c.  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptomes  of  incredible  jealousie  ? 
We  may  say  the  same  of  those  vestall  virgins  that  fetched  water  in  a  sieve, 
as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  anno  ab  urb,  conditd  800.  before  the  senators ;  and 
'iEmilia,  virgo  innocens,  that  ran  over  hot  irons ;  as  Emma,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessors mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a  spectator ;  with  the  hke.     We 
reade  in  Nicephorus,  that  Cunegunda,  the  wife  of  Henricus  Bavarus,  empe- 
rour,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulata  adulterii  per  ignitos  vomeres  illasa 
transiit ;  trod  upon  red  hot  coulters,  and  had  no  harm.     Such  another  story 
we  finde  in  Regmo,  lib,  2.  in  Aventinus  and  Sigonius,  of  Charles  the  third 
and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  887.  that  was  so  purged  with  hot  irons.     Pausa- 
nias  saith,  that  he  was  once  an  eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Dianas 
temple ;  a  maid,  without  any  harm  at  all,  walked  upon  burning  coales.    Pius 
secund.  in  his  description  of  Europe,  c.  46.  relates  as  much ;  that  it  was  com- 
monly practised  at  Dianas  temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coales, 
to  try  their  honesties.     Plinius,  Solinus,  and  many  writers  make  mention  of 
J  Feronias  temple ;  and  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  lib,  3.  of  Memnons  statue, 
which  were  used  to  this  purpose.     Tatius  lib.  6.  of  Pan  his  cave,  (much  like 
old  St.  Wilfrides  needle  in  Yorkshire)  wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids,  ^  whe- 

^  DUraptlones  hymeols  s»pe  flunt  a  proprilt  digltis  vel  ab  alili  Inatmmentls.  « Idem  Rhasla  Arab. 

Cont.  'Itaclaiisee  phamacis  ut  non  possunt  coitum'exercere.  •  Qui  et  ptaarmacam  pnescrlbtt 

docetque.  'Eplst.  6.  Mercero  Inter.  t  BarthiuB.  Ludua  illi  temeratum  puaicltiae  florem  mentltls 

machtnls  pro  integro  vendere.    Ego  docebo  te,  qu!  mulier  ante  ouptiaa  sponio  te  probes  ylrginem.        ^  Qui 
roullerem  violftsaet,  vlrlUa  exsecabant,  et  miUe  virgas  dabant.  t  Dion.  Halle.  *  Virldl  gaadena 

Feronia  luco.  Virg.  ^  Ismene  was  so  tried  by  Dianas  well,  in  which  maids  did  swfmme,  uncfaast  were 

drowned.    Eustathios  lib.  8. 
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ther  they  were  honest.  When  Leucippe  went  in,  suavimmus  exaudiri 
capit.  Austin,  de  civ.  Deiy  lib,  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  examples,  aH 
which  Lavater  de  spectr,  part.  1.  cap,  19.  contends  to  be  done  by  the  illusion 
of  divels ;  though  Thomas  quast.  S.de  poteniid,  SfC.  ascribe  it  to  good  aii^b. 
Some,  saith  *  Austin,  compell  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest;  as  if  perjury 
were  a  lesser  sin  then  adultery.  "Some  consult  oracles,  as  Pheerus  that 
blinde  king  of  iEgypt.  Others  reward,  as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do.  If 
a  woman  were  contented  with  one  man,  corond pudicitiiB  donabatur,  she  had 
a  crown  of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.  When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith 
Alexander  Gaguiuus,  cap,  5.  descript,  Muscovue,  the  Muscovites,  if  they  sus- 
pect their  wives,  will  beat  them  till  they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  availe, 
like  those  wilde  Irish,  be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  on 
the  heads,  as  the  old  "  Gaules  have  done  in  former  ages.  Of  this  tyranny  of 
jealousie  reade  more  in  Parthenius  Erot.  cap,  10.  Camerarius  cap.  53.  hor. 
subcis.  et  cent,  2.  cap,  34.  Ceelias  Epistles;  Tho.  Chaloner  de  repub.  Ang. 
lib.  9.  Ariosto  lib,  31.  staffe  1.  Feelix  Platerus  observat,  lib.  1.  4rc. 

MEMB.  III. 

Prognostickes  of  Jealousie ;  despair,  madnesSy  to  make  away 

themselves  and  others. 

Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieved, 
^proceed  from  suspition  to  hatred;  from  hatred  to  frenzie,  madness yinjurie, 
murder  and  despair, 

P  A  plague  by  wl)oie  most  damnable  effect,  I        By  which  a  man  to  madness  neer  is  brought. 

Divers  in  deep  despair  to  dye  have  sought,  |        As  irell  with  caoslesse,  as  with  Just  suspect. 

In  their  madness,  many  times,  saith  ^  Vives,  they  make  away  themselves  and 
others.  Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  cal  it,  foecundam  et  multiplicem  perni- 
ciem,  fontem  cladium  et  seminarium  delictorum ;  a  fruitfull  mischiefe,  the 
seminary  of  offences,  and  fountain  of  murders.  Tragical  examples  are  too 
common  in  this  kinde,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages;  as  of  ''Cephalus  and 
Procris,  •Pheerus  of  -ffilgypt,  Tereus,  Atreus,  and  Thyestes.  *  Alexander 
Pheerus  was  murdered  of  his  wife,  ob  pellicatiis  suspicionemy  Tully  saith.  An- 
toninus Verus  was  so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.  Hercules  poysoned  by  Deianira ;  "  Ceecinna 
murdered  by  Vespasian ;  Justina  a  Roman  lady  by  her  husband.  ^  Ametris, 
Xerxes  wife,  because  she  found  her  husbands  cloake  in  Masista  his  house,  cut 
off  Masista  his  wives  paps y  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs;  flead  her  besides,  and 
cut  off  her  earesy  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter. 
Our  late  writers  are  full  of  such  outrages.  "  Paulus  -Smilius,  in  his  history 
of  France,  hath  a  tragicall  story  of  Chilpericus  the  first  his  death,  made  away 
by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.  In  a  jealous  humour,  he  came  from  hunting,  and 
stole  behinde  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combing  her  head  in  the  sun, 
gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand,  which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover, 
said,  Ah  Landre,  a  good  knight  should  strike  before,  and  not  behinde:  but 
when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to 
make  him  away.     Hierome  Osorius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of 


>  Contra  roendac.  ad  confess.  21 .  cap.  ■  Phnrus  iEgypti  rex  captas  ocalis  per  decennium,  oracnlnm 

consuluitcte  ttxoris  pudidtiA.    Herod.  Euterp.  ■  C«»ar.  lib.  6.  de  bello  Gall.  Vite  necisoue  in  nzoics 

habnerunt  potestatem.  *  Anlmi  dolores  et  lelotypia,  si  diutins  perseverent,  dementes  readunt.  Acad. 


comment,  m  par.  art.  Galeni.  p  Ariosto  lib.  81 .  staff.  6.  1 3.  de  anImA,  c.  3.  de  selotyp.  Transit  in 

rabiem  et  odinm,  et  sfbi  et  altls  Tlolentas  sepe  manus  Iqjlciunt.  '  Hyginus  cap.  189.  Ovid.  &c.  •  PhiB. 
rus  2£gypti  rex  de  csedtate  oracnlum  consmens,  risum  d  redditurum  accepit,  si  oculra  abluisset  lotio  nra- 
lierls  qu»  aliorum  Tiroram  esset  expers  {  uxoris  urinam  expertus  nihil  profecit,  et  aliamm  ihistra ;  eat 
orones  (ed  exceptA  per  quam  curatus  rait)  unum  in  locum  coactas  concremaTlt.  Herod.  Euterp.  <OAc. 
lib.  2.  "  Aurelius  Victor.  *  Herod,  lib.  9.  In  Calliope.  Masistas  uxorem  excamlficat,  mammilUu  pi». 
sdndlt,  easque  canibns  abjldt,  fiUae  nares  presddlt,  labra,  llnguam,  &c.  *  Lib.  1.  Dum  formie  cnrandK 

intenta  capUlum  in  sole  pectit,  a  marito  per  lusum  leviter  percussa  Airtim  superreniente  Tli^gA.  Biga  ro. 
iMHto,  mi  Landrice,  dixit,  frontem  yir  fortis  petet,  &c.  Marito  oonspecto  attonita,  cum  Landrloo  moz  la 
ejus  mortem  oonsplrat,  et  statim  Inter  Tenaadum  efBdt. 
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I         Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  to  this  effect  hath  a  tragical  narration,  of  one  Fer- 

I        dinandus  Chalderia,  that  wounded  Gotherinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at 

Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  '  and  cut  off  one  of  his  legs^  for  that  he  looked^  as 

.         he  thought,  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife ;  which  was  afterwards  a  cause  of 

I         many  quarrels,  and  much  bloudshed.     Guianerius,  cap.  36.  de  agritud,  matr. 

I        speakes  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his  childe  new  born,  included  in 

t         a  kell,  thought  sure  a  ^ Franciscan,  that  used  to  come  to  his  house,  was  the 

I        father  of  it,  it  was  so  like  the  friers  coule;  and  thereupon  threatned  the  frier 

»         to  kill  him»     Fulgosus,  of  a  woman  in  Narbone,  that  cut  off  her  husbands 

f         privities  in  the  night,  because  she  thought  he  plaid  false  with  her.     The  story 

I        of '  Jonuses  Bassa  and  faire  Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such  as  have 

I        read  the  Turkish  history;  and  that  of  Joane  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  my 

I        former  section.     Her  jealousie,  saith  Gomesius,  was  cause  of  both  their  deaths. 

[         King  Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as  *  Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out ; 

and  she,  for  her  part,  after  a  melancholy  discontented  life,  mispent  in  lurking 

holes,  and  corners,  mcide  an  end  of  her  miseries.     Feelix  Plater  in  the  first 

booke  of  his  observations,  hath  many  such  instances ;  of  a  physician,  of  his 

acquaintance,  ^  that  was  first  mad  through  jealousie,  and  afterwards  des^ 

perate.     Of  a  meTch^nt^  that  killed  his  wife  in  the  same  humour,  and  after 

precipitated  himself     Of  a  doctor  of  law  that  cut  off  his  mans  nose.     Of  a 

painters  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was  mother  of  nine  children,  and  had 

'         been  27  yeers  married,  yet  afterwards  jealous,  and  so  impatient,  that  she  be- 

t         came  desperate,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  feare 

her  husband  should  poyson  her.     'Tis  a  common  signe  this;  for  when  once 

die  humours  are  stirred,  and  the  imagination  misaffected,  it  will  vary  itself  in 

divers  forms ;  and  many  such  absurd  symptomes  will  accompany  even  mad- 

'         ness  it  self.     Sckenkius  observat,  lib,  4.  cap.  de  uter.  hath  an  example  of  a 

jealous  woman,  that  by  this  meanes  had  many  fits  of  the  mother :  and  in  his 

first  book,  of  some  that  through  jealousie,  ran  mad ;  of  a  baker  that  gelded 

himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  &c.     Such  examples  are  too  common. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  1. — Cure  of  Jealousie.  By  avoiding  occasions ;  not  to  be  idle.  By 
good  counsell.  To  contemn  it ;  not  to  watch  or  lock  them  up :  to  dis- 
semble it,  S^c. 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whether  this  malady  may  be  cured  or 
no ;  they  think  'tis  like  the  **  gout,  or  Switzers,  whom  we  commonly  call  Wal- 
lones,  those  hired  souldiers,  if  once  they  take  possession  of  a  castle,  they  can 
never  be  got  out. 

Qui  timet  ut  >us  tit,  ne  quls  slbl  tabtrahat  lllam, 
lUe  MachaoolA  tIx  ope  salnu  erlt. 

*  Thia  Is  that  cruel  wound  against  whose  smart, 
No  Uquors  force  preTailes,  or  any  plalster, 
No  skill  of  starres,  no  depth  of  maglck  art. 
Devised  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster ;  As  It  may  rightly  caOed  be  Incurable. 

Yet  what  I  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say  again,  it  may  be 
cured,  or  mitigated  at  least,  by  some  contrary  passion,  good  counsell  and  per- 
swasion,  if  it  be  withstood  in  the  beginning,  maturely  resisted,  and  as  those 
ancients  hold,  ^  the  nailes  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  lon^.  No  better 
meanes  to  resist  or  repell  it,  then  by  avoiding  idleness ;  to  be  stil  seriously  bu- 

*  Qui  OoeB  uzorem  habens,  Gotherlnum,  principem  quendam  vihun,  quod  uzorl  suae  oculos  a^Jedsset, 
Ingentl  ytdnere  deformavlt  In  facie,  et  tiblam  abscldlt,  unde  mutuAB  ctedes.  t  Eo  quod  Infhns  natus 

Involutus  esset  pannlculo,  credebat  eum  filium  ftatris  Franciad,  &c.  '  Knowles.  ■  Zelotypia  regime 
regis  mortem  acceleravit  paulo  post,  ut  Martianus  medlcus  mihi  retullt.  Ilia  autem  atrA  bile  Inde  ezagitata. 
In  latebras  se  subducens,  pro  eegrltudine  animi  rellquum  tempus  consumpsit.  ^  A  selotyplA  redactna 


A  wound  that  so  Infects  the  soole  and  heart, 

As  all  our  sense  and  reason  it  doth  maater  j 

A  wound  whose  pange  and  torment  is  so  durable. 


ad  Insanlam  et  desperationem.    «  Uzorem  interemit,  Inde  desperabundus,  ex  alto  se  predpitaTlt.        'Tol 

apodagram.  •  Ariosto  lib.  31.  s 

gues  amorls  esse  radendos,  prfusquam  producant  se  nimls. 


iere  nodosam  nesdt  medldna  podagram.  *  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staff.  5.  'Veteres  mature  suadent  un< 
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sied  aboat  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive  out  those  vaine  fears,  fooUsh  fan- 
tasies and  irksome  suspitions  out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  perswaded  by  his 
judicious  friends,  to  give  eare  to  their  good  counsell  and  advice,  and  wisely  to 
consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends,  dishonours  his  childreoy 
disgraceth  his  family,  pubhsheth  his  shame,  and  as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  mise- 
ry, divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others :  what  an  argument  of 
weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ridiculous^  bow 
brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious ;  how  harebraine  a  disease,  maid  and 
furious.     For  as  <  Hierome  well  hath  it,  odHum  suifacitf  etipse  notnsstme  sibi 
odio  €8ty  others  hate  him,  and  at  last  he  hates  himself  for  it.     If  he  will  but 
hear  them  speake,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.     '^  Joane,  queen  of  Spain,  of 
whom  I  have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  chan^ng  ayr,  was  sent  to 
Complutum,  or  Alcada  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenms  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  then  lived,  that  by  his  good  counsell  (as  for  the  present  she  was)  she 
might  be  eased.     ^  For  a  disease  of  the  soule^  if  concealedy  tortures  and  aver- 
turnes  tf ,  and  by  no  physicke  can  sooner  be  removed  then  by  a  discreet  mcms 
comfortable  speeches,    I  will  not  here  insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  this 
purpose,  or  forestall  any  mans  invention,  but  leave  it  to  every  one  to  dilate 
and  amplifie,  as  he  shsill  think  fit  in  his  own  judgement.     Let  him  advise  \ivith 
Siracides  cap.  9.  1.    Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosome ;  reade  that 
comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius  in  the  author  himself, 
as  it  is  recorded  by  Gomesius;  consult  with  Chaloner,  lib  9.  de  repub.  Anglor. 
or  Ceelia  in  her  epistles,  &c.  Onely  this  I  will  adde,  that  if  it  be  considered  arig^ht, 
which  causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  with- 
out cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  haniously  to  be  taken  ;  'tis  no  such  real 
or  capital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wounde.     'Tis  a  blow  that 
hurts  not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  false  suspition  alone, 
and  so  fostered  by  a  sinister  conceit.     If  she  be  not  dishonest,  he  troubles  and 
macerates  himself  without  a  cause ;  or  put  case,  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a 
cuckold,  it  cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirres  in  it,  the^more  he  aggravates 
his  own  misery.     How  much  better  were  it,  in  such  a  case,  to  dissemble  or 
contemne  it !  why  should  that  be  feared  which  cannot  be  redressed  ?  multa 
tandem  deposuerunt  (saith  J  Vives)  quumfiecti  maritos  non  posse  vident^  many 
women  when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified ;  and  shall  men 
be  more  jealous  then  women  ?  Tis  some  comfort  in  such  a  case  to  have  compa- 
nions. Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris  ;  Who  can  say  he  is  free  ?  Who 
can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  prceteritOj  or  secure  himself  defuturo  ?  If 
it  were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard ;  but  being  as  it  is,  almost  a  common  calamity, 
'tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.     If  a  man  have  a  locke,  which  every  mans 
key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  owne,  why  should  he  think  to  keep  it  private  to  him- 
self? In  some  countries  they  make  notliing  of  it,  ne  nobiles  quidem,  saith  ^  Leo 
Afer,  in  many  parts  of  Africke  (if  she  be  past  fourteen)  there's  not  a  noble  man 
thatmarries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chast  wife ;  'tis  so  common ;  as  the  moone  gives 
horns  once  a  monetli  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands,  at  least.  And  'tis 
most  part  true,  which  that  ^  Caledonian  lady,  (wife  of  Argetocoxus,  a  British 
prince)  told  JuUa  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty.  We  Brittaines 
are  naught  qf  least  tuith  some  few  choycemen  of  better  sort, but  you  Romans  lye 
with  every  base  knave ;  you  are  a  company  of  common  whores.  Severus  the  em- 
perour,in  his  time,  made  lawes  forthe  restraint  of  this  vice ;  and  as™  Dion  Niceeus  re- 
lates in  his  life,  triamilliamcechorum,ihTee  thousand  cuckold  makers,  or  natune 

B  In  Jovianmn.  >■  GK>me8iu8  lib.  3.  de  reb.  geatis  Ximenli.  *  Urit  enlm  praecordla  eegritudo  animi 

compreaaa,  et  In  angustlas  adducta  mentem  fnbrertlt,  nee  alio  medicamlne  facllras  erigitur,  ouam  curdatl 
hominli  sermone.  J  3.  de  anlmA.  ^  Lib.  3.  '  Argetocoxi  Galedonii  leguli  uxor,  Jmiie  AuguiUe. 

cum  ipaam  morderet  quod  inhoneste  yenaretur,  retpondet :  Nob  cum  optimla  vlris  cooBuetudlnein  habe- 
mns ;  voe  Bomanas  antem  occulte  pasalm  homines  constuprant.  ■  Leges  de  moechls  fecit,  ex  civlbos 

plores  In  jus  vocatl. 
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monetam  adulteranteSy  as  Philo  cals  them,  false  coyners  and  clippers  of  natures 
mony,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at  once.  And  yet,  Non  omncm  molitor 
qu(B  fluit  undam  videt;  the  miller  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill : 
no  doubt  but  as  in  our  dayes,  these  were  of  the  commonalty ;  all  the  great  ones 
were  not  so  much  as  called  in  question  for  it.  **  M artials  epigram,  1  suppose, 
might  have  been  generally  applied  in  those  licentious  times.  Omnia  solus  habes, 
^c.  thy  goods,  lands,  mony,  wits,  are  thine  owne,  Uxorem  sed  habes,  Candide 
cumpopulo;  but  neighbour  Candidus  your  wife  is  common.  Husband  and 
cuckold  in  that  age,  it  seems  were  reciprocal  termes ;  the  emperours  themselves 
did  wear  Acteeons  badge ;  how  many  Ceesars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and 
what  a  catalogue  of  corauted  kings  and  princes  in  every  story  !  Agamemnon, 
Menelaus,  Philippus  of  Greece,  Ptolomceus  of  -ffigypt,  LucuUus,  Ceesar, 
Pompeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius,  Antoninus,  &c.  that  wore  fair  plumes 
of  bulls  feathers  in  their  crests.  The  bravest  souldiers  and  most  heroical 
spirits  could  not  avoid  it.  They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this  business ; 
they  have  either  given  or  taken  homes.  ®  King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one 
of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour  was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred, 
one  of  his  round-table  knights :  and  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba  his  faire 
wife,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  arrant  honest  woman.  Parcerem  libenter 
(saith  Pmine  author)  heroinarum  IcestB  majestatiy  si  non  historits  Veritas 
aurem  vellicarety  I  could  willingly  winke  at  a  faire  ladies  faults,  but  that  I  am 
bound,  by  the  lawes  of  history,  to  tell  the  truth.  Against  his  will,  God  knows, 
did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it.  I  speak  not  of  our  times  all  this  while ; 
we  have  good,  honest,  vertuous  men  and  women,  whom  fame,  zeale,  feare  of 
God,  religion  and  superstition  containes :  and  yet  for  all  that,  we  have  too  many 
knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives ;  many  good  women  abused  by 
dissolute  husbands,  in  some  places;  and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon  enjoyn 
to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honesty  What  shall  a  man 
do  now  in  such  a  case  ?  What  remedy  is  to  be  had  ?  how  shall  he  be  eased  ? 
By  suing  a  divorce  ?  that  is  hard  to  be  effected  :  si  non  caste^  tamen  caute, 
they  carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  common  as  simony,  as 
clear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  mans  face,  yet  it  cannot  be  evidently 
proved,  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  fact:  they  will  have  a  knave  Gallus  to 
watch ;  or,  with  that  Koman  ^  Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and  sure, 

Ne  M  cadurcis  destitntam  fascils, 
Nudam  Caleoo  concumbentem  vldeat. 

She  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  wary.  Much  better 
then  to  put  it  up :  the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  owne 
shame  :  make  a  vertue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes 
notice  of  it,  'tis  in  every  mans  mouth  :  let  them  talke  their  pleasure,  of  whom 
speak  they  not  in  this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  they  are  thus 
censured,  all.  There  is  no  remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  *tis  his  owne 
fault,  and  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain,  'tis  quid  pro  quo^  she  is  bad,  he  is 
worse.'  Bethinke  thy  selfe,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much /or  some  of  thy 
neighbours?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy  wife,  which  thou  unit  not 
performs  thy  self?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  bull;  *why  art  thou  so  incensed 
if  she  tread  awry  ? 


*Be  It  that  some  woman  break  chaat  wedlock* 

lawes. 
And  leaves  her  husband  and  becomes  unchast : 
Yet  commonly  It  Is  not  withont  cause, 
She  sees  her  man  In  sin  her  goods  to  waste, 


She  feels  that  he  his  love  from  ber  withdrawcts, 
And  hath  on  some,  perhaps,  less  worthy  plac't. 
Who  strikes  with  sword,  the  scabbard  them  may 

strike. 
And  sure,  love  craveth  love,  like  asketh  like. 


Ea  semper  studebit,  saith  "  Nevisanus,  pares  feddere  vices,  she  will  quit  it  if 

■  L.  S.  Epig.  26.  «  Asser.  Arthnrl.  Parcerem  litwnter  heroinarum  Imss  majestati,  si  non  historic  Veri- 
tas aurem  velUcaret.  Leland,  p  Lelands  assert.  Arthurl.  i  Epigram.  '  Cogita  an  sic  aliis  tu  un- 
quam  feceris ;  an  hoc  tlbl  nnnc  fieri  dignnm  sit  ?  severus  aliis,  indulgens  tibi,  cur  ab  uxore  exigis  quod  non 
ipse  prsetas  ?  Plutar.  •  Vagft  labidine  cum  ipse  quovis  rapiarls,  car,  si  vel  modicum  atwrret  ipsa,  insanis? 
t  Ariosto  11.  28.  staffe  80.        •  Sylva  nupt. !.  4.  num.  72. 
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she  can.  And  therefore  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  cap.  9.  1.  teach  her  not 
an  evill  lesson  against  thy  selfy  which  as  Jansenius,  Lyranus,  on  this  text, 
and  Carthusianus  interpret,  is  no  otherwise  to  bee  understood,  then  that  she  do 
thee  not  a  mischief.  I  do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  thee ;  but  if  both  be  naught, 
mend  thy  self  first ;  for  as  the  old  saying  is,  a  good  husband  makes  a  good  wife. 
Yea,  but  thou  repliest,  Tis  not  the  like  reason  betwixt  man  and  woman, 
through  her  fault  my  children  are  bastards,  I  may  not  endure  it ;  ^sit  amaru- 
lenta^  sit  imperiosa,  prodiga^  Sfc.  let  her  scolde,  brawle,  and  spend,  I  care  not, 
modo  sit  casta,  so  she  be  honest,  I  could  easily  bear  it ;  but  this  I  cannot,  1 
may  not,  I  will  not;  my  faith,  my  fame,  mine  eye  must  not  be  touched,  as 
the  diverbe  is,  Non  paiitur  tactum  fama^  fides,  oculos,  I  say  the  same  of 
my  wife,  touch  aU,  use  all,  take  all  but  this,  I  acknowledge  that  of  Seneca  to 
be  true,  nullius  honijucunda  possessio  sine  socio,  there  is  no  sweet  content  in 
the  possession  of  any  good  thing  without  a  companion,  this  only  excepted, 
I  say,  This.  And  why  this  ?  Even  this  which  thou  so  much  abhorrest,  it 
may  be  for  thy  progenies  good ;  ^  better  be  any  mans  son  then  thine,  to  be 
begot  of  base  Irus,  poor  Seius,  or  mean  Mcevius,  the  town  swineheards,  a 
shepheards  son  :  and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules,  hath  any  two  fathers ;  for 
thou  thy  self  hast,  peradventure,  more  diseases  then  an  horse,  more  infirmities 
of  body  and  minde,  a  cankerd  soule,  crabbed  conditions,  make  the  worst  of 
it,  as  it  is  vulnus  insanabile,  sic  vulnus  insensibile,  as  it  is  incurable,  so  it  is 
insensible.  But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so  ?  ^res  agit  ille  luas  ?  doth  he  so  indeed  ? 
It  may  be,  thou  art  over  suspitious,  and  without  a  cause  as  some  are :  if  it 
be  octimestris  partus,  born  at  eight  moneths,  or  like  him,  and  him,  they  fondly 
suspecte  he  got  it;  if  she  speake  or  laugh  familiarly  with  such  or  such  men, 
then  presently  she  is  naught  with  them :  such  is  thy  weakness.  Whereas 
charity,  or  a  well-disposed  minde,  would  interpret  all  unto  the  besf.  S^ 
Francis,  by  chance,  seeing  a  frier  familiarly  kissing  another  mans  wife,  was 
so  far  from  misconceiving  it,  that  he  presently  kneeled  down  and  thanked 
God  there  was  so  much  charity  left :  but  they,  on  the  other  side,  will  ascribe 
nothing  to  naturall  causes,  indulge  nothing  to  familiarity,  mutual  society, 
friendship  :  but  out  of  a  sinister  suspition,  presently  locke  them  close,  watch 
them,  thinking  by  those  meanes  to  prevent  all  such  inconveniences,  that's  the 
way  to  help  it ;  whereas  by  such  tricks  they  doe  aggravate  the  mischiefe.  Tis 
but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  will  away. 


y  Nee  custodiri  si  vellt  iilla  potest ;  '  None  can  be  kept  resisting  for  her  part ; 

■e  notes,  licet  omnia  serves ;  Though  body  be  kept  close,  within  hi 

Omnibus  exclxxsis,  Intus  adulter  erit. 


Nee  mentem  servare  notes,  licet  omnia  serves ; 


Though  body  be  kept  close,  within  her  heart 
Advoutry  lurks,  t'  exclude  It  there's  no  art. 


Argus  with  an  hundred  eys  cannot  keep  her,  et  hunc  unus  scspe  fefellit  Amor, 
as  in  'Ariosto. 

If  all  our  hearts  were  eys,  yet  sure,  they  said. 
We  husbands  of  our  wives  should  be  betray*d. 

Hierome  holds,  uxor  inpudica  servari  non  potest,  pudica  non  debet ;  infida 
custos  castitatis  est  necessitas,  to  what  end  is  all  your  custody  ?  A  dishonest 
woman  cannot  be  kept ;  an  honest  woman  ought  not  to  be  kept ;  necessity  is 
a  keeper  not  to  be  trusted.  Difficile  custoditur,  quod  plures  amant;  that 
which  many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  ^Salisburiensis  thinks.  I  am  of 
^neasSilvius  minde.  ^Those  jealous  Italians  do  very  ill  to  locke  up  their  wives ; 
for  women  are  of  such  a  disposition,  they  will  most  covet  that  which  is  denyed 
most,  and  offend  least  when  they  have  free  liberty  to  trespass.  It  is  in  vain  to 
locke  her  up  if  she  be  dishonest;  et  tyrannicum  imperium,  as  our  great  master 
Aristotle  cats  it,  too  tyrannical  a  taske,  most  unfit.    For  when  she  perceives  her 

*  Lemnius  lib.  4.  cap.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  *  Optimum  bene  nasci.         *  Mart.         r  Ovid.  amor, 

lib.  8.  eleg.  4.         '  Lib.  4.  st.  72.         •  Policrat.  lib.  8.  c.  1 1 .  De  amor.  ^  Enrial.  et  Lucret.  Qui  uxores 

occludunt,  meo  Judido  minus  utiliter  faciunt ;  sunt  enim  eo  ingenio  muUeres,  ut  id  potisslmum  cuplant, 
quod  maxlrae  denegatur.  Sl  liberas  habent  habenas,  minus  delinquunt  i  fhistra  seram  adhibes,  st  non  sit 
Bfonte  casta. 
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husband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liberius  peccat,  saith  ^  Nevisanus.  ^  Toxica 
zelotypo  dedit  uxor  madia  marito^  she  is  exasperated,  seeks,  by  all  meanes, 
to  vindicate  her  self,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she  is  unjustly  sus- 
pected. The  best  course  then  is  to  let  them  have  their  owne  wills,  give  them 
free  liberty,  without  any  keeping. 

In  rain  oar  ftienda  from  this  do  ns  dehort. 
For  beauty  will  be  where  Is  most  resort. 

If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Protesilaus,  Penelope  to 
her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour,  good  name,  credit;  Penelope  con- 
jux  semper  Ulyssis  ero.  And  as  Phocias  wife  in  *  Plutarch,  called  her  husband 
her  wealthy  treasure,  world,  joye,  delight,  orbe  and  spheare,  she  will  hers. 
The  vow  she  made  unto  her  good  man ;  love,  vertue,  religion,  zeale,  are  better 
keepers  then  all  those  locks,  eunucbes,  prisons ;  she  will  not  be  moved. 

'At  mihl  vel  tellns  optem  prhts  Ima  dehiscat. 


Aut  pater  omnlpoteos  adigat  me  ftilmlne  ad  um- 
bras, 
Pallentea  umbras  Erebi,  noctemqoe  proftindam, 
Ante  pudor,  qnam  te  violem,  aut  tua  jura  resol- 
▼am< 


First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  mee. 

Before  I  violate  mine  honesty  j 

Or  thunder  from  above  drive  me  to  hell, 

With  those  pale  ghosts,  and  ugly  night  to  dwell. 


She  is  resolv'd  with  Dido  to  be  chast ;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  will 
be  true :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Anthony ; 


f  These  wals  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight. 
Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee. 


And  testifle  that  I  will  do  thee  right, 
1*11  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame, 
mee. 


Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyres,  she  will  not  be  tempted. 
In  the  time  of  Valence  the  emperour,  saith  *•  S*.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a 
consul  of  Antioch,  offered  an  hundred  pound  of  gold  to  a  faire  yong  wife,  and 
besides  to  set  her  husband  free,  who  was  then  sub  gravissimd  custodid,  a 
dark  prisoner,  pro  unius  noctis  concubitu  :  but  the  chast  matron  would  not 
accept  of  it.  *  When  one  commended  Theanas  fine  arme  to  his  fellows,  she 
took  him  up  short.  Sir,  *tis  not  common ;  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  hus- 
band. J  Buia  had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunke,  so  that 
nobody  could  abide  it  abroad,  comming  home  one  day,  he  reprehended  his 
wife,  because  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it :  she  vowed  unto  him  she  woulde  have 
told  him,  but  that  she  thought  every  mans  breath  had  been  as  strong  as  his. 
^  Tigranes  and  Armena  his  lady  were  invited  to  supper  by  king  Cyrus ;  when 
they  came  home,  Tigranes  asked  his  wife,  how  she  liked  Cyrus,  and  what 
she  did  especially  commend  in  him  ?  she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him.  When 
he  replyed  again,  what  then  she  did  observe,  whom  looked  she  on  ?  She 
made  answer.  Her  husband,  that  said  he  would  dye  for  her  sake.  Such  are 
the  properties  and  conditions  of  good  women  :  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she 
will  so  carry  her  self;  if  otherwise  she  be  naught,  use  all  the  meanes  thou 
canst,  she  will  be  naught.  Non  deest  animus  sed  corrvptor,  she  hath  so  m^ny 
lyes,  excuses,  as  an  hare  hath  meshes,  tricks,  panders,  bawdes,  shifts  to  de- 
ceive, 'tis  to  no  purpose  to  keep  her  up,  or  to  reclaime  her  by  hard  usage. 
Faire  meanes,  peradventure,  mav  do  somewhat.  ^  Obsequio  vinces  aptius 
ipse  tuo.  Men  and  women  are  both  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalfe,  sooner 
won,  and  better  pacified.  Dud  volunt,  non  cogi :  though  she  be  as  arrant  a 
scolde  as  Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Hecuba,  as  lustfuU  as 
Messalina,  by  such  meanes  (if  at  all)  she  may  be  reformed.  Many  patient 
™Grizels  by  their  obsequiousness  in  this  kinde,  have  reclaimed  their  husbands 
from  their  wandring  lusts.  In  Nova  Francia  and  Turkic  (as  Leah,  Rachel, 
and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob)  they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their 

*  Quando  cognoscunt  maritos  hoc  advertere.  '  Ausonius.  •  Opes  suas,  mundum  sutun,  tbesaumm 
raum,  &c.  '  Virg.  JEn»  *  Daniel.  ^  1  de  serm.  d.  in  monte  roe.  16.  <  O  quam  formosus  lacertus 
hie,  m||dam  inquit  ad  nquales  conversus  j  at  lUa,  Publicus,  inquit,  non  est.  i  Bllia  Dinutum  virum  senem 
habnit  et  splritum  foetldum  habentem,  quern  quum  quidam  exprobrisset,  ftc.  ^  Numquid  tlbi,  Armena* 
Tigranes,  videbatur  esse  pulcher  ?  et  iUum,  inquit,  sedepol,  ftc.  Xenoph.  Cyropied.  1.  S.  *  Ovid.  ■>  Bead 
Petrarchs  tale  of  patient  Grixel  in  Chaucer. 
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husbands  beds.   Livia  seconded  the  lustful!  appetites  of  Augustus :  Stratonice 
wife  to  king  Seleucus  did  not  only  bring  Electra,  a  faire  maid,  to  her  good- 
mans  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  begot  on  her,  as  careful  as  if  they  had 
been  her  owne.     Tertius  ^milius  wife,  Cornelias  mother,  perceiving  her  hus- 
bands intemperance,  rem  dissimulavit,  made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would 
take  no  notice  of  it.     A  new  married  man,  when  a  pickthank  friend  of  his, 
to  curry  favour,  had  shewn  him  his  wife  famiHar  in  private  with  a  yong  gallant, 
courting  and  dallying,  &c.     Tush,  said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst ;  I  dare  trust 
my  wife,  though  I  dare  not  trust  him.     The  best  remedy  then  is  by  (aire 
meanes ;  if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dissemble  it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it  off  with. 
a  jest.     Hear  Guexerras  advice  in  this  case,  vel  j'ooo  exdpies,  vel  iileniio 
eludes ;  for  if  you  take  exceptions  at  every  thing  your  wife  doth,  Solomons 
wisdome,  Hercules  valour.  Homers  learning,  Socrates  patience,  Argus  vigilancy 
will  not  serve  turne.     Therefore  minus  malum^  °  a  less  mischief,  Nevisanus 
holds,  dissimulare,  to  be  **  cunarum  emptor,  a  buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb 
is,  then  to  be  too  solicitous,     p  A  good  fellow,  when  his  wife  was  brought  to 
bed  before  her  time,  bought  halfe  a  dozen  of  cradles  before  hand  for  so  many 
children,  as  if  his  wife  should  continue  to  bear  children  at  every  two  moneths. 
*»  Pertinax  the  emperour,  when  one  told  him  a  fidler  was  too  familiar  with  his 
empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it.     And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  was 
upbraided  with  his  wifes  dishonesty,  cum  tot  victor  regnorum  ac  populorum 
esset,  Sfc.  a  conquerour  of  kingdomes  could  not  tame  his  wife,  (for  she  thrust 
him  out  at  doores)  he  made  a  jest  of  it.   Sapientes  portant  cornua  in  pectore, 
stulti  infronte,  saith  Nevisanus ;  wise  men  beare  their  homes  in  their  hearts, 
fooles  on  their  foreheads.     Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  was  at  deadly  feud 
with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  in  so  much  that  Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he 
was  to  take  to  Delphos,  ^  set  a  company  of  souldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his 
passage ;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  supposed,  left  him  stoned  to 
death.     The  newes  of  this  fact  was  brought  instanuy  to  Pergamus  :  Attalus, 
Eumenes  brother  proclaimed  himself  king  foithwith,  took  possession  of  the 
crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.     But  by  and  by,  when  contrary 
newes  was  brought,  that  king  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now  comming  to  the 
citie,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went  to  meet  him, 
and  congratulate  hisretume.  Eumenes  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed, 
yet  dissembling  the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his  wife 
mto  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or  done. 
Jocundo  in  Ariosto,  found  his  wife  in  bed  with  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his 
wayes,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them  for 
it.     f  An  honest  fellow,  finding  in  like  sort,  his  wife  had  plaid  false  at  tables, 
and  born  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he  had  not  been 
his  very  friend,  he  would  have  killed  him.     Another  hearing  one  had  done 
that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a 
rage  with  his  sword  drawne,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  his 
charge ;  the  offender,  hoUy  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true ;  with  which  con- 
fession he  was  satisfied,  and  so  left  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denyed  it,  he 
would  not  have  put  it  up.     How  much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  then  to 
macerate  himself,  impatiently  to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Amoldus 
Tilius  did  in  the  court  of  Tholouse,  against  Martin  Guerre  his  fellow  souldier, 
for  that  he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was  too  familiar  with  his  wife)  so  to 
divulge  his  own  shame,  and  to  remaine  for  ever  a  cuckold  on  record  ?     How 

■  Sil.  nnp.  lib.  4.  num.  80.      *  Erasmus.       p  Qanm  acceplsset  uxorem  peperisse  secundo  anuptiis  mense, 
cunas  quinaa  vel  senas  commit*  ut  si  forte  uxor  singulis  blmensibus  pareret.  4  Julius  Capitol.  vitA  ejus. 

Qunm  palam  dtharKdus  uxorem  diligeret,  minlme  curlosus  ftilt.  ^  Disposuit  armatos  qui  ipsum  im&fl. 


cerent :  hi  protenus  mandatum  exequentcs,  &c.    Ille  et  rex  declaratur,  et  Stratonicem,  qusp  fratri  nupserat, 
uxorem  dudt ;  sed  postquam  audlvit  ftutrem  vivere,  &c.  Attalum  comiter  accepit,  prlstinamqui 
complezus,  maffno  honore  apud  se  habuli.       ■  Sir  John  Harringtons  notes  in  28.  book  of  Ariosto. 
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t  much  better  be  Cornelius  Tacitus,  then  Publius  Comutus,  to  contemne  in  such 

cases,  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Melius  sic  errare,  quam  zelotypim  curiSy  saith 
'  Erasmus,  se  conficere,  better  be  a  wittall  and  put  it  up,  then  to  trouble  himself 

to  no  purpose.     And  though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire,  be  an  asse,  as  he  is 
r  an  oxe,  yet  to  wink  at  it  as  many  do,  is  not  amisse  at  some  times,  in  some  cases, 

r  to  some  parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  ^eat  mans  sake,  his  land- 

i;  lord,  patron,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith  *  Plutarch  did  by  M®ce- 

s  nas,  and  Phallyus  of  Argos  did  by  king  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office 

I  on  that  condition,  he  might  lye  with  his  wife)  and  so  to  let  it  passe : 

•  -     ■  ■    »pol  me  lunid  pcmltet 

Scilicet  bonidimidium  dividere  cam  Jove. 

■  it  never  troubles  me,  said  Amphitrio,  to  be  coniuted  by  Jupiter ;  let  it  not 

s  molest  thee  then ;  be  friends  with  her. 

I  « Tu  cam  AlcmenA  ozore  antlqaam  in  gratiam 

Redi 

^  let  it,  I  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  betwixt  you.  Howsoever,  the  best  waye  is, 

^  to  contemne  it ;  which  ^  Henry  the  second,  king  of  France,  advised  a  courtier 

of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  complaining  of  her  unchastness,  to  reject  it,  and 

'  comfort  ^himself ;  for  he  that  suspects  his  wifes  incontinencie,  and  fears  the 

•  popes  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  houre,  or  sleep  a  quiet  night :  no  remedy 

^  but  patience.     When  all  is  done,  according  to  that  counsel!  of  '  Nevisanus, 

'  si  vitium  uxoris  corrigi  nan  potest,  ferendum  est :  if  it  may  not  be  helped, 

'  it  must  be  endured.     Date  veniam  et  sustinete  taciti,  'tis  Sophocles  advice, 

'  keep  it  to  thy  self;  and  which  Chrysostome  calls  palccstram  philosophicBy  et 

dotnesticum  gymnasium,  a  school  of  philosophic,  put  it  up.     There  is  no  other 

cure,  but  time  to  wear  it  out,  injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if  they  had 

drunk  a  draught  of  Lethe  in  Trophonius  den.     To  conclude,  age  will  bereave 

her  of  it,  dies  dolorem  minuit,  time  and  patience  must  end  it. 

7  The  minds  affections  patience  will  appease 
It  passions  kills,  and  nealeth  each  disease. 

SuBSECT.  n. — By  prevention  before,  or  after  marriage :  Plates  communitie ; 
marry  a  curtisan ;  philters ;  stewes ;  to  marry  one  equal  in  yeers,  for- 
tunes, of  a  good  family,  education,  good  place,  to  use  them  well,  Sfc, 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  I  have  sufficiently 
treated ;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining,  by  way  of  prevention,  pre- 
cautions, or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good. 
Plato,  in  his  commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischiefe,  belike,  would  have  all 
things  common,  wives  and  children  all  as  one :  and  which  Csesar  in  his  com- 
mentaries observed  of  those  old  Britaines,  that  first  inhabited  this  land ;  they 
had  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted  to  such  a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used 
by  so  many  men :  not  one  to  one,  as  witli  us ;  or  foure,  five  or  six  to  one,  as 
in  Turkic.  The  '  Nicholaites,  a  sect  that  sprung,  saith  Austin,  from  Nicholas 
the  deacon,  would  have  women  indifferent;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthie  sect, 
was  Nicholas  the  deacons  jealousie,  for  which,  when  he  was  condemned,  to 
purge  himself  of  his  offence,  he  broched  this  heresie,  that  it  was  lawful  to  lye 
with  one  anothers  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lye  with  his.  Like  to  those 
*  anabaptists  in  M unster,  that  would  consort  with  other  mens  wives  as  the 
spirit  moved  them.  Or  as  ^  Mahomet,  the  seducing  prophet,  would  needs 
use  women  as  he  list  himself,  to  beget  prophets;  205  their  Alcoran  saith, 
were  in  love  with  him,  and  ^he  as  able  as  fortie  men.  Amongst  the  old 
Carthaginians,  as  ^  Bohemus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  countrey 
lay  with  the  bride  the  first  night,  and  once  in  a  year  they  went  promiscuously 

*  Amator.  Dial.  -  Plautus  seen.  alt.  Amphit.  ^  Idem.  *  T.  Daniel  conjurat.  French.  *  Lib.  4. 
num.  80.  7  R.  T.  >  Lib.  de  heres.  Qaom  de  xcio  culparetur,  pargandl  se  causft  peimisisse  fertur,  nt 
e&  qui  vellet  uteretar :  quod  ^us  factum  in  sectam  turpissimam  venram  est,  ouft  placet  usus  indifferena 
foeminaram.  •  Sleiden.  Com.  >>  Alcoran.  « Alcoran  edit,  a  Blbliandro.  *  De  mor.  gent.  lib.  I.  cap.  6. 
Nuptuia  regl  devlrglnandtt  exhlbentur. 
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together.     MunBter  Cosmog.  lib.  3.  cap.  497.  ascribes  the  beginiiiiig  of  this 
brutish  custome  (injustly)  to  one  Picardus  a  FrenchmaOy  that  invented  a  new 
sect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  venery 
at  set  times.     When  the  priest  repeated  that  of  Genesis,  Increase  and  mulii- 
ply,  out  ^  went  the  candles  in  the  place  where  they  met,  and  without  all  respect 
of  age,  persons,  conditions,  catch  that  catch  may^  every  man  took  her  catme 
next,  Sfc.  some  fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Russians ;  ^others 
on  the  inhabitants  of  M ambrium,  in  the  Lucerne  valley  in  Pedemont ;  and,  as 
I  read,  it  was  practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians  themselves ;  until  king 
Malcomes  time,  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  town,  had  their  maidenheads. 
In  some  parts  of  ^  India,  in  our  age ;  and  those  ^  Islanders ;  *  as  amongst  the 
Babylonians  of  old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chal- 
cocondila,  a  Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  upon 
us  Britains)  to  such  travellers  or  sea-faring  men  as  come  amongst  tliem  by 
chance,  to  shew  how  far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousie,  and 
how  little  they  esteemed  it.     The  kings  of  Calecut,  as  J  Lod.  Vertoman- 
nus  relates,  will  not  touch  their  wives  till  one  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests 
have  lain  first  with  them,  to  sanctiBe  their  wombes.     But  those  E^aeai  and 
Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  extream ;  they  would 
not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with  women,  ^  because  of  their  intern^ 
perance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naught.     Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  lib.  4.  num. 
33.  syL  nupt.  would  have  him  that  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  prevent 
the  worst,  marry  a  quean  ;  capiens  meretricem,  hoc  habet  saltern  boni,  quod 
non  decipitur,  quia  scit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non  contingit  aliis.     A  fornicator, 
in  Seneca,  constuprated  two  wenches  in  a  night :  for  satisfaction,  the  one  de- 
sired to  hang  him,  the  otlier  to  marry  him.     '  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse  in 
Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stewes ;  and  Ptolomy  took 
Thais,  a  common  whore,  to  be  his  wife ;  had  two  sons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus 
by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene :  'tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely  thing.     ™  A 
citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  and  to  be  freed 
from  jealousie  :  so  did  a  baker  in  °  Basil,  to  the  same  intent.     But  of  all  other 
presidents  in  this  kinde,  that  of  ^  Combalus  is  most  memorable :  who,  to  pre- 
vent his  masters  suspition,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  yong  man,  and  sent  by  Se- 
leucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice,  the  queen,  to  conduct  her  into  Svria, 
fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and  left  his  genitals  behind 
him  in  a  box,  sealed  up.     His  mistress,  by  the  way,  fell  in  love  with  him,  but 
he  not  yeelding  to  her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incontinency ,  (as  that  Belle- 
rophon  was,  in  like  case,  falsely  traduced  by  Sthenobia,  to  king  Prcetus  her  hus- 
band, cum  non  posset  ad  coilum  inducere)  and  that  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
at  his  comming  home,  cast  into  prison  :  the  day  of  hearing  appointed,  he  was 
sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted  by  shewing  his  privities,  which,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  beholders,  he  had  formerly  cut  off.     The  Lydians  used  to  geld 
women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus  var.  hist,  lib,  3.  cap,  59.  as  well 
as  men.    To  this  purpose  p  Saint  Francis,  because  he  used  to  confess  women 
in  private,  to  prevent  suspition,  and  prove  himself  a  maid,  stripped  himself  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Assise  and  others :  and  frier  Leonard,  for  the  same  cause, 
went  through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

•  Lamina  exstlnguelwatar,  nee  peraone  et  etatit  habfu  reyerentia,  in  quam  qniaque  per  tenebras  tnddit, 
mn]ierem  cognotdt.  '  Leander  Albertiu.    FlagiUoeo  ritu  cunctl  in  edem  convenlentet,  post  inporam 

concionem.  exstinctis  lumlnlbufl,  in  Venerem  raunt.  rLod.  Vertomannus  navig.  Ub.  6.  cap.  8.  ct 

Marcus  Polus  lib.  Leap.  46.  Uxores  ylatorlbus  prostituunt.  >•  Dithmarus,  Bleskenius,  ut  Agetas  Arte, 
toni.    Pnlcherrlmam  uxorem  babens  amico  prostitttit.  '  Herodoi.  in  Erato.    Mulleres  Babyloni  cm- 

cam  bospite  pemiiscentur  ob  argentum  quod  post  Venerl  sacnun.    Bobemus  lib.  2.  i  Navlgat.  Ub.  6. 

cap  4.    PriustboramnonInit,qaama(UgnioresaGerdotenovanttpUdefloraUslt.  ^  Bohemos  Ub.  2. 

cap  S.    Ideo  nubere  noUent  ob  mullenun  tntemperantlam,  nollam  serrare  vin  Mem  putabant.  >  Ste- 

phanas pmfkt.  Herod.  Alios  e  lapanarl  merstrlceoi,  Pltho  dlctam,  in  oxorem  daxit ;  Plolomaeus  TbaXdem 
iiobUe  scortumduxit,et  ex  eA  duos  Alios  sascepit,&c.  ■  Pogglus  Florent.  -FeUx  Plater.  "Ladaa 
Salnrati  Tit.  2.  de  porcellanis  com.  in  Pandrol.  de  nor.  repert.  et  Platarchus.  p  Stephanos  e  1.  confor. 

BonaTent.c.  6.  Tit.  Francisd. 
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Our  pseudocatholickesy  tx>  help  these  inconveniences  whiqh  proceed  from 
jealousie,  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  lawes :  against 
adultery,  present  death :  and  withal,  fornication  a  venial  sin.  As  a  sink  to 
convey  that  furious  and  swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  per- 
mit steweSy  those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  their  wives 
in  all  populous  cities ;  for  they  hold  them  as  necessary  as  churches.  And  how- 
soever unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a  greater  mischiefe,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as 
usury,  for  the  hardness  of  mens  hearts ;  and  for  this  end,  they  have  whole 
coliedges  of  curtisans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of  *>  Catos  minde,  belike,  that 
would  have  his  servants  (cum  ancillis  congredi  coitHs  causd^  definito  csre,  ut 
yraviora  facinora  evitarenty  cceteris  interim  ititerdicens)  familiar  with  some 
such  feminine  creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and  made  al- 
lowance for  it.  They  hold  it  unpossible  for  idle  persons,  yong,  rich,  and  lusty, 
so  many  servants,  monkes,  friers,  to  live  honest ;  too  tyrannical  a  burden  to 
compel  them  to  be  chast ;  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  yonger  brothers 
and  souldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  also  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  ser- 
vants. Therefore,  as  well  to  helpe  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate 
and  wink  at  these  kind  of  brothel  houses  and  stewes.  Many  probable  arguments 
they  have  to  prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them,  as 
of  usury ;  and  without  question  in  policy,  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted  : 
but  altogether  in  religion.  Others  prescribe  philters,  spels,  charms  to  keep 
men  and  women  honest.  **  Mulier  ut  alienum  virum  non  admit  tat  preeter  suum : 
Accipe  felhirciy  et  adipem,  et  exsicca^  calescat  in  oleo,  Sfc,  et  non  alium 
pr<Bter  te  amabit.  In  Alexiy  Portd,  SfC.  plura  invenies^  et  multo  his  absur- 
diora ;  uti  et  in  Rkasiy  ne  mulier  virum  admittat^  et  maritum  solum  diligatj 
Sfc,  But  these  are  most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurde,  and  ridi- 
culous devices. 

The  best  meanes  to  avoid  these  and  hke  inconveniences,  are,  to  take  away 
the  causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose, '  Varro  writ  Satyram  Menippeam, 
but  it  is  lost.  ^  Patricius  prescribes  foure  rules  to  be  observed  in  chusing  of  a  wife 
(which  who  so  will  may  reade)  Fonseca  the  Spaniard  in  his  45.  c.  ^Ampki- 
theat,  Amorisy  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  foure  for  women :  Sam. 
Neander  out  of  Shonbernerus,  five  for  men,  five  for  women :  Anthony  Guiverra 
many  good  lessons :  "  Cleobulus  two  alone,  others  otherwise ;  as  firet,  to  make 
a  good  choyce  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  their  wedding,  and  which  ^  Saint 
Ambrose  adviseth,  Deum  conjugii  prcesidem  habere ,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her, 
(a  Domino  enim  datur  uxor prudens,  Prov,  19.)  not  to  be  too  rash  and  preci- 
pitate in  his  election,  to  run  upon  the  first  he  meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  faire 
peece  he  sees,  but  to  chuse  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eys ;  to  be  well  advised 
whom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.  and  cautelous  in  his  proceeding.  An  old 
man  should  not  marry  a  yong  woman,  or  a  yong  man  an  old  woman  :  ^  Quam 
male  inmquales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvenci !  such  matches  must  needs  minister 
a  perpetual  cause  of  suspition,  and  be  distastful  to  each  other. 

>  Noctua  ut  in  tumolis,  niper  atqae  cadavera  bubo,  I    Nlght-crowa  on  tombes,  owl  aits  on  carcau  dead, 
TUia  apod  Sophoclem  noatra  puella  aedet.  |    So  lyes  a  wench  with  Sophocles  In  bed. 

For  Sophocles,  as  ^  Atheneeus  describes  him,  was  a  very  old  man,  as  cold  as 
January,  a  bedfellow  of  bones ;  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe  a  yong  curtisan, 
then  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious.  '  Senex  maritus  uxori  juveni  in- 
gratus  est,  Eui  old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  yong  wench,  unable, 
unfit. 

•  Amplexua  anoa  Aiglnnt  pvellse. 
Omnia  horret  amor,  Veouaque  Hymenqne. 


4  Phitarch.  Tit.  ^ua.      '  Wecker  lib.  5.  secret.       •  Citator  a  Gelllo.       <  Lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  d 
»ffldo  mailtl.  "  Ne  cum  eA  blande  nimis  agaa,  ne  obfnrges  prasacntibna  eztranela. 

'Oyld.       ■  Aldat.  emb.  llfT.        7  Ddpnosoph.  1.  8.  cap.  12.        ■Euripides.        ■  Pontai 
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And  as,  in  like  case,  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  com  weekly  to 
grinde,  yet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found  his  errour  eftsoons,  for 
either  he  must  let  his  mill  lye  waste,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  grinde  at 
it.     So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore,  disallowes  all  such  unseasonable  matches ;  habent  enim 
maledicti  locum  crebrce  nuptice.  And  as  ''Tully  farther  inveighs,  'tis  unfit 
for  any,  but  ugly  and  filthy  in  old  age,  Turpe  senilis  amory  one  of  the  three 
things  *^God  hateth.  Plutarch  in  his  book  contra  Cole  ten  ^  rails  downright  at 
such  kinde  of  marriages,  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam  corpore 
impotentiy  et  a  toluptatibus  deserti,  peccant  animo ;  and  makes  a  question 

whether,  in  some  cases,  it  be  tolerable  at  least  for  such  a  man  to  marry, 

qui  Venerem  affectat  sine  viribus:  that  is  now  past  those  venerous  exercises, 
as  a  gelded  man  lyes  with  a  virgin  and  sighs,  Ecclus.  30.  20.  and  now  com- 
plains with  him  in  Petronius,  funerata  est  hctc  pars  jam,  qua  fuit  olim 
Achillea y  he  is  quite  done. 

*  Vlxit  pnellsB  nuper  Idoneus, 
Kt  mllitaylt  non  cine  gloriA. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  he  may  delight  himself,  as  those  Priapeian  popes, 
which  in  their  decrepid  age  lay  commonly  between  two  yong  wenches  every 
night,  contactu  formosarum  et  contrectatione,  num  adhuc  gaudeat ;  and  as 
many  doting  syres  still  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  childrens  undoing,  and 
their  families  confusion  :  he  abhors  it,  tanquam  ab  agresti  et  f arioso  domino 
fiugiendum,  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlame  master,  and  not  obeyed. 

Alecto 

Ipsa  faces  pnefert  nnbentibus,  et  molus  HTinen 
Triste  ululat, 

the  divel  himself  makes  such  matches.  *  Levinus  Lemnius  reckons  up  three 
things,  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage.  The  first  is,  when  they 
marry  intempestive  or  \xnse2iSOuMy,asmanymortall  men  marry  precipitately 
and  inconsiderately,  when  they  are  effate  and  old.  The  second,  when  they 
marry  unequally  Jbr  fortunes  and  birth.  The  third,  when  a  sick  impotent 
person  weds  one  that  is  sound,  nova  nuptcB  spes  frustratur  :  Many  dislikes 
instantly  follow.  Many  doting  dizards,  it  may  not  be  denyed,  as  Plutarch  con- 
fesseth,  ^recreate  themselves  with  such  obselete,  unseasonable  and  filthy  reme- 
dies (so  he  calls  them)  with  a  remembrance  of  their  former  pleasures,  against 
nature,  they  stir  up  their  dead  flesh  :  but  an  old  leacher  is  abominable ;  mu- 
lier  tertio  nttftcws,  *  Nevisanus  holds,  prtesumitur  lubrica  et  inconstans,  a  wo- 
man that  marries  the  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  than  she 
should.  Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes,  in  his  comment  upon  Luke, 
*»  they  that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfie  their  lust, 
are  not  husbands,  but  fornicators ;  with  whom  S'.  Austin  consents.  Matri- 
mony, without  hope  of  children,  non  matrimonium,  sedconcubium  diet  debet, 
is  not  a  wedding,  but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.  In  a  word,  except 
they  wed  for  mutual  society,  helpe  and  comfort  one  of  another,  (in  which  re- 
spects, though  *  Tiberius  denye  it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry) 
for  sometimes  a  man  hath  most  need  of  a  wife,  according  to  Puccius,  when 
he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife  ;  otherwise,  it  is  most  odious,  when  an  old  Ache- 
ronticke  dizard,  that  hath  one  foote  in  his  grave,  a  silicemium,  shall  flicker 
after  a  lusty  yong  wench  that  is  blithe  and  bonny  : 

j        •     solaciorque 
Verno  passere,  et  alballs  coliimbis. 

What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 

^  Offic.  lib.  Luxuria  cum  omnl  ctatl  turpis,  turn  senectntl  foedissima.       '  Ecclus.  25. 2.   An  old  man  that 
dotes,  &c.       *  Hor.  lib.  3.  ode  26.        •  Cap.  54.  instit.  ad  optimam  vltam.    Maxima  roortalium  pan  prvd- 

Eltanter  et  inconsiderate  nubit,  idque  e&  state  quae  minus  apta  est,  quum  senex  adolescentulc,  sanns  mor. 
Ids,  dives  paupeii,  &c.  '  Otwoleto,  Intempestlvo,  turpi  remedio  fatentnr  se  uti ;  recordatlone  pristlna- 
mm  yoluptatum  se  recreant,  et  adversante  natur&,  pollinctam  camem  et  enectam  excitant.  ff  Llo.  2.  nu. 
35.  *•  Qui  vero  non  procreandse  prolis,  sed  explendae  Ubidinis  causA,  sibi  inTioem  copulantur,  non  P^m 

coqjuges  quam  fomicarii  nabentur.       '  Lex  Papia.  Sueton.  Qaud.  c.  23.  i  Pontanus  biarum  lib.  I. 
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^Tu  cano  capite  omu,  senez  nequinime. 
Jam  plemu  eetatls,  anlmftque  faetid&, 
Senex  hlrcoaua  tu  osculare  muUerem  ? 
Utine  adieus  vomitum  potlus  ezcuUes  ? 


Thou  old  goat,  hoarj  leacher,  naughty  man 
With  stinking  breath,  art  thou  In  love  > 
Must  thou  be  slaTering?  she  apewes  to  see 
Thy  filthie  face,  It  doth  so  move. 


Yet  as  some  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a  yong 
woman  (our  ladies  match  they  call  it)  for  eras  erit  muHer,  as  he  said  in  TuUy. 
Cato  the  Roman,  Critobulus  in  *  Xenophon,  ™  Tiraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Sca- 
liger,  &c.  and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kinde;  but  not 
e  contra:  'tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a  yong  man. 
For  as  Varro  will,  Anus  dum  ludit  morti  delicias  facit :  'tis  Charons  match 
between  "Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the  divel  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with 
it.  And  therefore,  as  the  poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean, 
thou  art  now  skin  and  bones, 

That  hast  three  hairs,  foure  teeth,  a  brest 


*Cttl  tres  capiUi,  quatuorque  sunt  dentes. 
Pectus  cicadae,  crusculumque  formlce, 
Rugosiorem  qua)  geris  slola  frontem, 
Et  aranearum  caaslbns  pares  mammas. 


Like  grashopper,  an  emmets  crest, 
A  sldn  more  rugged  then  thy  coat. 
And  dugga  like  spiders  web  to  boot. 


Must  thou  marry  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  nuptum  post  mortes 
amant :  howsoever  it  is,  as  p  Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus 
annosuSf  pestilens,  abkorrenduSy  a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be 
endured.  In  such  case,  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
should  they  agree  one  with  another  ?  This  inequality  is  not  in  yeers  only, 
but  in  birth,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good  qualities.  ^  Si  qua  voles  apte 
nubere,  nubepari ;  Tis  my  counsell,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such 
a  one.  Citns  civem  ducat, nobilis  nobilem^lei  a  citizen  match  with  a  citizen, 
a  gentleman  with  a  gentlewoman ;  he  that  observes  not  this  precept,  (saith 
he)  non  generum  sed  malum  genium;  non  nurum  sed  furiam;  non  vitm 
comitem,  sed  litis  fomitem  domi  kabebit:  in  stead  of  a  faire  wife  shall  have  a 
furie ;  for  a  fit  son-in-law  a  meer  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 

Another  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed,  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal 
in  yeers,  birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  they  do  not  omit  vertue  and 
good  education,  which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobeeus : 

Doa  est  magna  parentftm 
Virtus,  et  metuens  atterius  yiri 
Certo  fcedere  casUtas. 

If,  as  Plutarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  salts,  a  bushell  of  salt  with  him, 
before  he  choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  se- 
cond self;  how  soUicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  ? 
and  when  he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  prefer  birth,  fortune,  beauty,  before  bring- 
ing up,  and  good  conditions.  *"  Coquage,  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  merrily  said, 
accompanies  the  goddess  Jealousie,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiters  ap- 
pointment, and  they  sacrifice  to  them  together.  Beauty  and  honesty  seldom 
agree;  straight  personages  have  otlen  crooked  manners;  faire  faces,  foule 
vices ;  good  complexions,  ill  conditions,  Suspicionis  plena  res  est,  et  insidia- 
rum,  beauty  (saith  *  Chrysostom^)  is  full  of  treachery  and  suspition  :  he  that 
hath  a  faire  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse  mischiefe,  and  yet  most  covet  it ;  as  if 
nothing  else  in  marriage,  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.  *  Francis 
Sforza,  duke  of  M illain,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalfe,  that  he  would  not  marry 
the  duke  of  Mantuas  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first ;  which 
Lycurgus  appointed  in  his  lawes,  ana  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth 
approves.  "  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  foure  daugh- 
ters, or  more,  and  they  prove  faire,  they  are  married  eflsoons :  if  deformed,  they 
^change  their  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Cameena,  call  them  Dorothie, 

^  Plautus.  Mereator.  ^Symposio.  ■>  VIdeThnani  historlam.  ■  Catal.  vet.  poetarum 

•  Martial.  Ub.  8.  62.  Epig.  p  Lib.  1.  Miles.  1 0vid.  '  Rabelais  bist.  Pantagrucl.  1.  3.  cap.  33. 

•  Rom.  80.  Qui  pulchram  habet  uxorem,  nihil  pejus  habere  potest.  *  Amisvus.  •  Itinerar.  Ital. 
Colonie  edit.  1620.  Nomine  trium  Ger.  fol.  304.  Displlcuit  quod  dominie  flliabus  immutent  nomen  indi- 
tum  in  baptismo,  et  pro  CatharlnA  Margareta,  &c.  ne  quid  dealt  ad  luxuriam,  appellant  ipsas  nominlbiXa 
Cynthlae,  Camiense,  &c. 
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Ursula,  Bridgit,  and  so  put  them  into  monasteries,  as  if  none  were  fit  for  mar- 
riage, but  such  as  are  eminentlie  faire:  but  these  are  erroneous  tenents:  a 
modest  virgin  well  conditioned,  to  such  a  fair-snout  peece,  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes  of  suspition  and  jealouste, 
marry  a  coarse  peece,  fetch  her  from  Cassandras  ^  temple,  which  was  wont  in 
Italy  to  be  a  sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  thou  shalt  be  sure  that  no 
man  will  make  thee  cuckold,  but  for  spight.  A  citizen  of  Bizance  in  Thrace, 
had  a  filthy  dowdy,  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  finding  her  in  bed  with 
another  man,  cryed  out  as  one  amazed ;  0  miser !  qua  te  necessitas  hue  Ktdegii  ? 

0  thou  wretch,  what  necessity  brought  thee  hither  ?  as  well  he  might ;  for  who 
can  afiect  such  a  one  ?  But  this  is  warily  to  be  understood,  most  ofiend  in 
another  extream ;  they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  and  so  she  be  rich,  they 
care  not  how  she  look ;  but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  as  the  rest.  Attendenda 
semper  uxoris  forma,  as  ^  Salisburiensis  adviseth,  ne  si  alteram  aspexeris,  max 
earn  sordereputesy  as  the  knight  in  Chaucer  that  was  married  to  an  old  woman ; 

And  all  day  after  hid  him  as  an  owle. 
So  woe  waa  him,  his  wife  lookml  so  fonle. 

Have  a  care  of  thy  wifes  complexion,  lest  whilst  thou  seest  another,  thoa 
loathest  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

si  tlbi  deformis  conjox,  si  serva  Tenusta, 
Ne  utaris  senrA, 

1  can  perhaps  give  instance.  Molestum  est  possidere  quod  nemo  ha^re 
dignetur,  a  misery  to  possess  that  which  no  man  likes :  on  the  other  side, 
difficile  custoditur  quod  plures  amant.  And  as  the  bragging  souldier  vaunted 
in  the  comcedy,  nimia  est  miseria  pulchrum  esse  hominem  nimis.  Scipio  did 
never  so  hardly  besiege  Carthage,  as  these  yong  gallants  will  beset  thine  house, 
one  with  wit  or  person,  another  with  wealth,  &c.  If  she  be  faire,  saith  Guazzo, 
she  will  be  suspected  howsoever.  Both  extreams  are  naught,  pulchra  cito  \ 
adamatur,  foeda  facile  concupiscit,  the  one  is  soon  beloved,  the  other  loves  :  i 
one  is  hardly  kept,  because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  other  not  worth  keeping; 
what  is  to  be  done  in  this  case  ?  Ennius,  in  M enelippe,  adviseth  thee  as  a 
friend,  to  take  statam  formam,  si  vis  habere  incolumem  pudicitiam,  one  of 
a  middle  size,  neither  too  faire,  nor  too  foule;  ^Necformosa  magis  quam  inihi 
casta  placet^  with  old  Cato,  though  fit,  let  her  beauty  be,  neque  lectissima^ 
neque  illiberalis,  between  both.  This  I  approve;  but  of  the  other  two  I 
resolve  with  Salisburiensis,  ccsteris  paribus^  both  rich  alike,  endowed  alike, 
majori  miserid  deformis  habetur  quam  formosa  servatur,  I  had  rather  marry 
a  faire  one,  and  put  it  to  the  hazard,  then  be  troubled  with  a  blowze ;  but  doe 
thou  as  thou  wilt,  I  speak  only  for  my  self. 

Howsoever,  quod  iterum  moneo,  I  would  advise  thee  thus  much,  be  she 
faire  or  foule,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kindred,  parentage,  well  brought 
up,  in  an  honest  place. 

y  Primum  anlmo  Ubl  proponas  quo  sanguine  creta, 
Qu&  formA,  qu&  state*  quibusque  ante  omnia  tIi^ 
MoribuB,  in  Jnnctos  veniat  nova  nupta  penatea. 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inne  or  alehouse,  buyes  a  horse  in 
Smithfield,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Pauls,  as  the  diverbe  is;  shall  likely  have 
a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  honest  woman  to  his  wife. 
Filia  prcBSumitur  esse  matri  similis,  saith  ^Nevisanus:  Such  ^a  mx>ther, 
such  a  daughter;  mali  corvi  malum  ovum,  cat  to  her  kinde. 

^  Scilicet  exspectas  ut  tradat  mater  honestos 
Atque  alios  mores  quam  quos  habet  ?•  « 

If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  the  daughter  will  matrizare,  take 
after  her  in  all  good  qualities, 

.  *  Leonicns  de  var.  lib.  3.  c.  43.    Asylus  rlrginum  deformlnm  Cassandrs  templum.  Plutarch.  *  Poly- 

crat.  1.  8.  cap.  11.  *  Harallus.  y  Chaloner  lib.  9.  de  repub.  Ang.  ■  Lib.  3.  num.  159.  *  Si  genetrU 
caste»  caste  quoqae  fllia  viTit)  Si  meretrix  mater,  filia  talis  erit.       ^  Juven.  Sat.  6. 
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Creden'  Paaiphae  non  Uoiipotente  Aituimm 
Tauripetam  ? 

If  the  dam  trot,  the  foale  will  not  amble.  My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman 
do  not  bestowe  her  self  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person  ;  jea- 
lousie is  a  symptome  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina, 
a  Roman  lady,  was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous 
husband,  she  caused  and  enjoyned  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be 
engraven  on  her  tombe. 

•  Ditdte  ab  ezemplo  JostiiuB,  dladte  patret,  I         Learn  oarenti  all,  and  by  Joattnaa  caae, 

Ne  nubat  fiUuo  fiUa  Teatra  viro,  &c.  |        Tour  diildren  to  no  diaarda  for  to  place. 

After  marriage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  then  to  use  their  wives  well ; 
and  which  a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  a  married  man,  told  me,  I  will  tell  you 
as  good  cheape,  saith  Nicostratus  in  ^Stobeeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for 
quietness  sake,  when  you  are  in  bedy  take  heed  of  your  wives  flattering 
speeches  over  nighty  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning.  Let  them  do  their 
endeavour  likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their  meanes,  which  ^Patricius  ingemi- 
nates, and  let  them  have  liberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  require?. 
Many  women  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  ^Nevisanus  observes,  because 
their  husbands  are  so  harde,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  apparell, 
pauperfas  cogit  eas  meretricari,  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  meanes,  makes 
them  dishonest,  or  bad  usage ;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out ; 
or  bad  examples,  they  doe  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extream,  some  are 
too  liberal,  as  the  proverb  is,  tardus  malum  sibi  cacat,  they  make  a  rod  for 
their  own  tailes,  as  Cauda ules  did  to  Gyges  in  ^  Herodotus,  commend  his  wifes 
beauty  himselfe,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst 
they  give  their  wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountifull  allowance, 
they  are  accessary  to  their  own  miseries ;  anima  uxorem  pessime  olent,  as 
Plautus  jybes,  they  have  deformed  soules ;  and  by  their  painting  and  colours 
procure  odium  mariti^  their  husbands  hate ;  especially,  *^cum  misere  viscantur 
labra  mariti.  Besides,  their  wives  (as  'Basil  notes)  impudenter  se  exponunt 
masculorum  aspectibus,jactantes  tuniccUy  et  coram  tripudiantes,  impudently 
thrust  themselves  into  other  mens  companies,  and  by  their  undecent  wanton 
carriage,  provoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Vertuous  women  should  keep 
house ;  and  *twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

mnller  ne  qna  in  publicnm 

Spectandam  ae  tine  arbltro  pnebeat  viro : 

which  made  Phidias,  belike,  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a  tortoise,  a  sym- 
bole  of  womens  silence  and  house  keeping.  For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone, 
is  like  a  deer  broke  out  of  a  parke,  quam  mille  venatores  insequuntury^fhova 
every  hunter  followes;  and  besides,  in  such  places,  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate 
herself,  but  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  34.  2)  going  forth  to  see  the  daughters 
of  the  land,  lost  her  virginity,  she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  on  a  sudden. 
Imbelles  damce  quid  nisiprada  sumus  ? 

And  therefore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  would  have 
women  come  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  3  to  be  baptized,  married,  and 
buried ;  but  he  was  too  strait  laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  good 
sort,  and  go  in  good  sort,  modo  non  annos  viginti  cetatis  sua  domi  relin- 
quant,  as  a  good  fellowe  said,  so  that  they  look  not  twenty  yeers  yonder 
abroad  then  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neate,  angels  abroad,  beasts, 
dowdies,  sluts  at  home ;  but  seek  by  all  meanes  to  please  and  give  content  to 
•their  husbands;  to  be  quiet,  above  all  things;  obedient,  silent  and  patient; 

•  Camemrlus  cent.  2.  cap.  54.  oper.  subcls.        *  Ser.  72.  Quod  amlcui  qnidam  uxorem  babens  mihi  dixit 
dicam  vobia,  in  cublll  cavende  adulationes  yeiperl,  mane  clamores.  •  Lib.  4.  tit.  4.  de  institut.  relpub*. 

cap.  de  officio  mariti  et  uxorlt.  'Lib.  4.  syl.  nup.  nnni.  81.  Non  curant  de  nxoribos,  nee  volunt  its 

snbTenlre  de  victu,  veitltu,  &c.  f  In  Clio.  Speclem  uxoria  supra  modum  extollens,  fecit  nt  lllam  nudara 

coram  aspiceret.  *  Juyen.  Sat.  6.  He  cannot  kiaae  his  wife  for  paint.  •  Orat.  contra  ebr,  j  Ad  ban- 
tltmum,  malrlmoninm,et  tomulum.  ^ 

2  u 
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if  they  be  incensed,  angry,  chide  a  little,  their  wives  must  not  ^  cample  againe, 
but  take  it  in  good  part.  An  honest  woman,  I  cannot  now  tell  where  she 
dwelt,  but  by  report  an  honest  woman  she  was,  hearing  one  of  her  gossips  by 
chance  complain  of  her  husbands  impatience,  told  her  an  excellent  remedie  for 
it,  and  gave  her  withall  a  glasse  of  water,  which  when  he  brauled,  she  should 
hold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  that  totiei  quotieSy  as  often  as  he  chid  ;  she  did 
so  two  or  three  times  with  good  successe,  and  at  length  seeing  her  neighbour, 
gave  her  great  thankes  for  it,  and  would  needs  know  the  ingredients :  '  she  told 
her  in  brief  what  it  was,  faire  water y  and  no  more :  for  it  was  not  the  water,. 
but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure.  Let  every  froward  woman  imitate 
this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doores,  and  (as  ™  M.  Aurelius  prescribes)  a 
necessary  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matrons  that  love  their  credits, 
to  come  little  abroad,  but  followe  their  work  at  home ;  look  to  their  household 
affaires  and  private  business,  ceconamia  incumbentesy  be  sober,  thrifty,  wary, 
circumspect,  modest,  and  compose  themselves  to  live  to  their  husbands  meanes, 
as  a  good  huswife  should  do. 

■  Quie  ■todllfl  gSTlM  coU,  partita  laborer  |        Cura  pneUaris,  circnm  taaoaqae  rotaaqpx 

Pallet  opus  caatu,  forms  asslmulata  coronse        |        Cum  volret,  &c. 

Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keepe  them  private,  not  in  prison. 

*  Quisquis  custodit  uxorcm  yectibiis  et  seria, 
Etri  sibf  aapfens,  stulttn  est,  et  nihil  sapit. 

Rcade  more  of  this  subject,  Horol.  princ,  lib,  2.  per  totum.  Arnisseus  polit, 
Cyprian, Tertullian,  Bossuse^e  mulier.  apparat.  Godfridus  deAmor.  lib,  2.  cap. 
4.  Levinus  Lemnius,  cap.  54.  de  institute  Christ.  Barbarus  de  re  uxor,  lib,  2. 
cap.  2.  Franciscus  Patricius  de  institut.  reipub.  lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  et  5.  de  officio 
mariti  et ttxom,Christ.  Fonsec2iAmphitheat.  Amor.  cap.  45.  Sam.  Neander, &c. 
These  cautions  concerne  him ;  and  if  by  these,  or  his  own  discretion, 
otherwise  he  cannot  moderate  himself,  his  friends  must  not  be  wanting  by 
their  wisdome,  if  it  be  possible,  to  give  the  party  grieved  satisfaction,  to  pre- 
vent and  remove  the  occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be  to  secure  him.  If  it  be 
one  alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom  he  suspects,  or  at  what  times,  in  what 
places  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies,  p  Nevisanus  makes  a  question, 
whether  a  yong  physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in  case  of  sicknesse,  into  a 
new  married  mans  house,  to  administer  a  julip,  a  syrupe,  or  some  such  phy- 
sick.  The  Persians  of  old,  would  not  suffer  a  yong  physician  to  come 
amongst  women.  'lApoUonides  Cous  made  Artaxerxes  cuckold,  and  was 
after  buried  alive  for  it.  A  gaoler,  in  Aristaenetus,  had  a  fine  yong  gentleman 
to  his  prisoner ;  ''in  commisseration  of  his  youth  and  person  he  let  him  loose, 
to  enjoye  the  liberty  of  the  prison,  but  he  unkindly  made  him  a  comuto. 
Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris,  a  stranger;  his  whole  house  and 
family  were  at  his  commande ;  but  he  ungently  stole  away  his  best  beloved 
wife.  The  like  measure  was  offered  to  Agis,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  by  "Alci- 
biades  an  exile ;  for  his  good  entertainment,  he  was  too  familiar  with  Timtea 
his  wife,  begetting  a  childe  of  her,  called  Leotichides ;  and  bragging,  more- 
over, when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  son  should  be  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  If  such  objects  were  removed,  no  doubt  but  the  parties 
might  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  they  could  use  them  gently,  and  intreat  them 
well,  not  to  revile  them,  scoffe  at,  hate  them,  as  in  such  cases  commonly  they 
doe ;  'tis  an  humane  infirmity,  a  miserable  vexation ;  and  they  should  not 
add  griefe  to  griefe,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but  seek  to  please,  and  by 
all  meanes,  give  them  content ;  by  good  counsell ;  removing  such  offensive 

k  Non  yoclferatur  iUa  si  marituf  obganniat.  >  Fraudem  aperlena*  ostendit  el  non  aquam,  sed  silentiam 

iracundis  moderarl.  ■  Horol.  Princt.  fib.  2.  cap.  8.    DfUgenter  cavendum  fcemlius  Uliutribiis  ne  trt- 

quenter  exeant.       'Chaloner.        oMenaoder.        rLib.  6.  nnm.  II.         iCtesiasiii  Persids  flnxit,  ¥Vilw 
morbum  esse,  nee  curarl  poaae,  nisi  cum  viro  concumberet ;  hAc  arte  voti  compos,  &c.  'SzoolTit  vla- 

culhi  Bolutomque  demlsit,  at  Hie  inhumaniu  stuprarlt  coqjugem.       •  Plutarch.  vitA  ^)iu. 
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objects,  or  by  mediation  of  some  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome,  there  was 
a  temple  erected  by  the  matrones  to  the  ^Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to  Venus 
verticordaj  qua  maritos  uxoribtis  reddebat  benevoloSy  whither  (if  any  dif- 
ference hapned  betwixt  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort :  there  they 
did  offer  sacrifice,  a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sine/elley  without  the  gall 
(some  say  the  like  of  Junos  temple)  and  n&ake  their  prayers  for  conjugall 
peace  :  before  some  "indifferent  arbitratours  and  friends,  the  matter  was 
heard  betwixt  man  and  wife,  and  commonly  composed.  In  our  times  we 
want  no  sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if  use  were 
made  of  them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called  ^  beryllus,  others  a  dia- 
mond, hath  excellent  vertue,  contra  hosLium  injurias,  et  conjugatos  invicem 
conciliare,  to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintaine  unitie  and  love ;  you 
may  trye  this  when  you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  these  meanes 
and  cautions  will  take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whi- 
ther such  persons  may  go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  ^  Turkie 
paradise,  where  they  shall  have  as  many  faire  unves  as  they  will  themselves^ 
with  cleave  eySt  and  such  as  looh  on  none  but  their  own  husbands ;  no  fear, 
no  danger  of  being  cuckolds.  Or  else,  I  would  have  them  observe  that  strict 
rule  of '^Alphonsus,  to  marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  bhnde  woman.  If 
this  will  not  help,  let  them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  ^  astrologer, 
and  see  whether  tlie  significatours  in  her  horoscope  agree  with  his,  that  they 
be  not  in  signis  et  partibus  odlose  intuentibus  aut  imperantibusy  sed  mutuo, 
et  amice  antisciis  et  obedientihus ;  otherwise,  (as  they  holde)  there  will  be 
intolerable  enmities  between  them.  Or  else  get  him  sigillum  Veneris,  a  cha* 
racteristical  seal  stamped  in  the  daye  and  houre  of  Venus,  when  she  is  fortu- 
nate, with  such  and  such  set  wotxls  and  charmes ;  which  Villanovanus  and  Leo 
Suavius  prescribe,  ex  sigillistuagicis  Salomonis^HermetiSf  Raguelis,  S(c.  with 
many  suche  :  which  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of  our  natural  magitians  put 
upon  us :  ut  mulier  cum  aliquo  adulterare  non  possit,  incide  de  capillis  ejuSy 
^c,  and  he  shall  surely  be  gracious  in  all  womens  eys,  and  never  suspect  or 
disagree  with  his  own  wife,  so  long  as  he  wears  it.  If  this  course  be  not 
approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be  had,  they  must,  in  the  last  place, 
sue  for  a  divorce :  but  that  is  somewhat  difficult  to  effect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit. 
For  as  Felisacus,  in  his  tracte  de  justa  uxore  urgeth,  If  that  la  we  of  Coh- 
stantine  the  great,  or  thatof  Theodosius  and  Valentinian,  concerning  divorce, 
were  in  use  in  our  tiroes,  innumeras  propemodum  viduas  haberemus  et  cosUbes 
virqs,  we  should  have  almost  no  married  couples  left.  Try  therefore  those 
former  remedies :  or  as  'TertuUian  reports  of  Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eys 
because  he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman  without  lust,  and  was  much  troubled 
to  see  that  which  he  might  not  enjoye ;  let  him  make  himself  blinde,  and  so  he 
shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of  watching  his  wife.  One  other  sove- 
raign  remcdie  I  could  repeat,  an  especial  antidote  against  jealousie,  an  excel- 
lent cure,  but  I  am  not  now  disposed  to  tell  it,  not  that  like  a  covetous 
emperick  I  conceal  it  for  any  game,  but  for  some  other  reasons,  I  am  not 
willing  to  publish  it;  if  you  be  very  desirous  to  know  it,  when  I  meet  you  next, 
I  will  peradventure  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.  This  is  the  best  counsell 
I  can  give ;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves  may  applye  unto 

himselle.     In  the  mean  time, Di  talem  terris  avertite  pestetny  as  the 

proverhe  is,  from  heresie,  jealousie,  and  frensie,  good  Lord  deliver  us. 

*  Rofltniu  lib.  2. 19.    Va]«rio«  Ub.  2.  cap.  1.       ■Alexander  ab  Alezandro  L  4.  cap.  8.  et  gen.  dier.       « Fr. 
Rueua  de  gemmis  1.  2.  cap.  8.  et  lA.  *  Stroitas  Clcogna  lib.  2.  cap.  15.  ■ptrit.  et  incan.  Habent  Ibidem 

nxoree  qvot  Tolant,  cum  oculis  clarlMlmis,  quos  nunqnam  in  aliquem  pmter  marltmn  flzari  aunt,  Ac. 
BredenbacchluB,  idem  et  Bohemns,  &c.  >  Uxor  c»ca  ducat  maritnm  gurdum,  &c.  r  See  Valent. 

Nabod.  dllTer.  com.  in  Alcabidum,  nl>i  plara.  "Ci^.  46.  Apol.  Quod  muUerea  tine  concuplscentIA 

atpicere  non  posset.  &c. 

2  u2 
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SECT.  IV,     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy,     Its  object  God;  what  his  beauty  is; 
how  it  allureth.     The  parts  and  parties  affected. 

That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  Love- Melancholy,  no  man  hath  ever 
yet  doubted ;  but  whether  this  sub-division  of  *  Religious  Melancholy  be  war- 
rantable, it  may  be  controverted. 

^  Peiyite,  PIcridM,  medio  nee  calle  ▼agantcm 
Lioquite  me,  quA  nulla  pedum  resUgla  ducunt, 
Nulla  rot0  curruB  teetantur  aigna  priores. 

I  have  no  patterne  to  followe  as  in  some  of  the  reste,  no  man  to  imitate.     No 
physician  hath  as  yet,  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  other :  all  acknowledge 
it  a  most  notable  symptome,  some  a  cause,  but  few  a  species  or  kinde.  ^Are- 
taeus,  Alexander,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  writers,  as  Grordonius, 
Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bruel,  Montaltus,  &c.  repeateitasa  symptome.  ^Some  seem 
to  be  inspired  of  the  holy  Ohoste ;  some  take  upon  them  to  be  prophets  ;  some 
are  (xddicted  to  new  opinions ;  some  foretell  strange  things,  de  statu  mundi  ei 
Antichristi,  saith  Gordonius.     Some  will  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world  to 
a  daye  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  have  been  addicted  or 
brought  up;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  *Laurentius  holds.  If  they 
have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that  way,  and  in  conclu- 
sion, produce  strange  effects^  the  humour  imprints  symptomes  according-  to 
their  several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  ^Guianerius  and  'Felix 
Plater,  put  too  much  devotion,  blinde  zeal,  feare  of  etemall  punishment,  and 
the  last  judgement,  for  a  cause  of  those  enthusiasticks  and  desperate  persons. 
But  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it,  dividing  Love-Melan- 
choly into  that  whose  object  is  women;  and  into  the  other  whose  object  is  God. 
Plato  in  Convivio,  makes  mention  of  two  distinct  furies ;  and  amongst  our 
Neotericks,  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  lib,  1 .  pract,  med,  cap,  1 6.  cap.  de  Melanch, 
doth  expresly  treate  of  it  as  a  distinct  species.  ^  Love  Melancholy  (saith  he)  is 
twofolde;  the  first  is  that  {to  which  peradventure  some  will  not  vouchsatfe 
this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  those  which  put  Oodfor 
their  object^  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fasting,  ^c.  the  other  about 
women.     Peter  Forestus,  in  his  observations,  delivereth  as  much  in  the  same 
words  :  and  Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat,  cap.  3.  frequentissima  est  ejus 
species  in  qud  curandd  stepissime  multum  fui  impeditus ;  *tis  a  frequent  dis- 
ease ;  and  they  have  a  ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  of  Aretceus  and  Plato. 
'  Areteeus,  an  old  authour,  in  his  third  booke,  cap.  6.  doth  so  divide  Love- Me- 
lancholy, and  derives  this  second  from  the  first,  which  comes  by  inspiration  or 
otherwise.    J  Plato,  in  his  Phsedrus,  hath  these  words,  Apollos  priests  in  Del- 
phos,  and  at  Dodona,  in  their  furie  do  many  pretty  feats,  and  benefit  the 
Oreekes,  but  never  in  their  right  wits.  He  makes  them  all  mad,  as  well  he 
might ;  and  he  that  shall  but  consider  that  superstition  of  old,  those  prodigious 
eflects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  will  shew  the  several  furies  of  our  Fatidici  Dii, 
Pythonissas,  Sibyls,  Enthusiasts,   Pseudoprophets,  Heretiques   and   Schis- 
maticks  in  these  our  latter  ages)  shall  instantly  confess,  that  all  the  world 
again  cannot  afford  so  much  matter  of  madness,  so  many  stupend  symptomes, 

*  Called  RellffloaB,  becauae  It  la  atill  conversant  about  religion  and  such  divine  olijecta.  ^  Grotlua. 

•  Ub.  1.  cap.  10.  Nonnidli  oplnionibna  addicti  aunt,  et  futura  ae  prcdicere  arUtrantur.  *  AUia  vide- 
tur  quod  sunt  prophetse,  et  Insplratl  a  Spiritu  Sancto,  et  indpiunt  prophetare,  et  multa  ftitura  prBdlcunt. 

•  Cap.  6.  de  Uelanch.  'Cap.  6. Tractat.  Multl  ob  Umorem  Dei  sunt  melancholic!,  et  timorem gehenme. 
They  are  still  troubled  for  their  sins.  (  Plater  c.  13.  ^  Melancholia  EroUca,  vel  que  com  araore  est, 
duplex  est:  prima,  que  ab  alils  forsan  non  meretur  nomen  melancholic,  eat  affectio  eorum  qui  pro  objecto 
proponunt  Deum,  et  ideo,  nihil  aliud  curant  aut  CQgitant  quam  Deum,  J^nnla,  vlgiliaa ;  altera  ob  mulierca. 
'Alia  r«perltur  faroria  species  a  primA  vel  a  secunda,  Deorum  rogantinm,  vel  afllatu  numinum  fViror  hie  t«- 
nit.  I  Qui  in  Delphia  Aitura  prsedlcnnt  vatea,  et  in  DodonA  sacerdotes  Airentes,  quidem  multa  jucnnda 
Oraiis  deferunt,  sani  vero  ezigua  ant  nulla. 
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as  superstition,  heresie,  schisme hath  brought  out;  that  this  species  alone  may 
be  parallerd  to  all  the  former,  hath  a  greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous 
effects;  that  it  more  besote  and  infatuates  men,  then  any  other  above  named 
whatsoever;  doth  more  harme,  work  more  disquietness  to  mankinde,  and 
hath  more  crucified  the  soules  of  mortall  men  (such  hath  been  the  divels  craft) 
then  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  famine  and  all  the  rest. 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eys,  in  briefe,  a  stu- 
pend,  vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly  :  a  sea  full  of  shelves 
and  rockes,  sands,  gulfes,  Euripes  and  contrary  tides ;  full  of  fearfuU  monsters, 
uncouth  shapes,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  Siren  calmes,  Halcyonian  seas, 
unspeakable  misery,  such  comoedies  and  tragoedies,  such  absurde  and  ridicu- 
lous, ferall  and  lamentable  fiu,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be 
pitied  or  derided,  or  may  bee  beleeved ;  but  that  we  daily  see  the  same  still 
practised  in  our  dayes,  fresh  examples,  nova  novitia,  fresh  objects  of  misery 
and  madness  in  this  kinde,  that  are  still  represented  unto  us,  abroad,  at 
home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosomes. 

But,  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errours  and  obliquities,  their 
causes,  symptomes,  affections,  &c.  1  must  say  something  necessarily  of  the 
object  of  this  love,  God  himself;  what  this  love  is ;  how  it  allureth;  whence  it 
proceeds ;  and  (which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eter- 
nity, omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdome,  majesty,  justice,  mercy,  &c.  his 
^  beauty  is  not  the  least.     One  thing,  saith  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
and  that  I  will  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  PsaL  27.  4. 
And  out  of  Sion  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  PsaL 
60 . 2.     All  other  creatures  are  mire,  I  confess ;  and  many  other  objects  do  much 
enamor  us,  a  faire  house,  a  faire  horse,  a  comely  person,    */  am  amazed,  saith 
Austin,  when  I  look  up  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  expresse  it  ?  who  can  suffix 
ciently  commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  appears  in  us  ?  so  faire  a  body, 
so  faire  a  face,  eys,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  browes,  all  faire  and  lovely  to  be- 
hold; besides  the  beauty  of  the  soule  which  cannot  be  discerned.     If  we  so 
labour,  and  be  so  much  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  should 
we  be  ravished  with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself?     If  ordinary 
beauty  have  such  a  prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  faire, 
to  draw  the  eys  and  ears,  hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectatours  unto  it, 
to  move,  win,  entise,  allure :  how  shall  this  divine  forme  ravish  our  soules,  which 
is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all  beauty  ?  Cmlumpulchrum,  sedpulckrior 
ccbH  fabricator;  if  heaven  be  so  faire,  the  sun  so  faire,  how  much  fairer  sha/i  he 
be,  that  made  them  faire  ?     For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures, 
proportionally  the  maker  of  them  is  seen.  Wisd.  13.  5.     If  there  be  sucli  p/ea- 
sure  in  beholding  a  beautifull  person  alone, and  as  a  plausible  sermon,  he  so  tn  uch 
afiect  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  then  all 
creatures,  men,  angels,  &c.  ^Omnis  pulchritude  florum,  hominum,angelorum, 
et  rerum  omnium  pulcherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulchritudinem  collata,  nox  eSt  et 
tenebrcB ;  all  other  beauties  are  night  it  self,  meer  darkness  to  this  our  inexpli- 
cable, incomprehensible,  unspeakable,  etemall,  infinite,  admirable,  and  divine 
beauty.  This  lustre,  pulchritude  omnium pulcherrima.  This  beauty  and  '^splen- 
dor of  the  divine  Majesty,  is  it  that  drawes  all  creatures  to  it,  to  seeke  it,  love, 
admire,  anil  adore  it.    And  those  heathens,  pagans,  philosophers,  out  of  those 

k  Deui  bonus,  Justus,  pulcher,  juxta  PUtonem.  'Miror  et  stupeo,  cum  caelum  aspldo  et  pulchrltudi- 

nem  slderum,  angelomm,  &c.  et  qiiis  digne  laudet  quod  in  nobis  Tiget,  corpus  tam  pulchrum,  nontem  pul- 
chram,  nares,  genas,  oculos,  intellectnm,  omnia  pnlchra  ?  si  sic  in  creaturis  Inboramus  quid  In  Ipso  ifeo  ? 
■  Prexelius  Nicet.  Ub.  3.  cap.  U.  ■  Fulgor  divince  m^Jestatis.  Aug. 
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reliques  they  have  yet  left  of  Gods  image,  are  so  far  forth  mcensed,as  not  only 
to  acknowledge  a  God,  but,  though  after  their  own  inventions,  to  stand  in 
admiration  of  his  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and  seeke  him ;  the  magnifi- 
cence  and  structure  of  the  world  it  self,  and  beauty  of  all  his  creatures^  his 
goodness,  providence,  protection,  infbrceth  them  to  love  him,  seeke  hxta,  fear 
him,  though  a  wrong  way  to  adore  him.     But  for  us  that  are  Christians, 
regenerate,  that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  his  word,  having  the 
eys  of  our  hearts  and  understandings  opened ;  how  fairly  doth  he  offer  and 
expose  himself!     Ambit  no»  Deus  (Austin  saith)  donig  et  formd  sua^  he 
wooes  us  by  his  beauty,  gifts,  promises,  to  come  unto  him;  ^the  u^hole 
scripture  is  a  message,  an  exhortation,  a  love  letter  to  this  purpose,  to  incite 
as,  and  invite  us ;  p  Gods  Epistle,  as  Gregory  cals  it,  to  his  creatures.     He 
sets  out  his  son  and  his  chikrch  in  that  epithalamium  or  mysticall  song  of 
Solomon,  to  enamor  us  the  more ;  comparing  his  head  to  fine  gold,  his  lockes 
curled  and  black  as  a  raven.  Cant.  5.  10.  his  eys  like  doves  on  rivers  of 
waters,  washed  with  milk ;  his  lippes  as  lillies,  dropping  down  pure  juyce^ 
his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite :  and  his  church  to  a  mneyctrdy 
a  garden  inclosed,  afauntaine  of  living  waters,  an  orchard  of  pomegranates, 
with  sweet  sents  of  saffron,  spike,  calamus  and  cinamon,  and  all  the  trees 
of  incense,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  women,  no  spot  in  her, 
*>  his  sister,  his  spouse,  undefiled,  the  onely  daughter  of  her  mother,  dear 
unto  her,faire  as  the  moone,  pure  as  the  sun,  looking  out  as  the  morning. 
That  by  diese  figures,  that  glasse,  these  spiritual  eys  of  contemplation,  we 
might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty,  the  love  betwixt  his  church 
and  him.     And  so  in  the  45  Psalm,  this  beauty  of  his  church  is  compared  to 
a  Queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embroidred  raiment  of  needle  worke, 
that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty.     To  incense  us  farther  yet, 
'  John  in  his  Apocalypse,  makes  a  description  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem, 
the  beauty  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  likening  it  to  a  city  of  pure  gold^ 
like  unto  deer  glasse,  shining  and  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  <fr  moone :  far  the  lambe  is  the  light  of  it,  the 
glory  of  God  doth  illuminate  it :  to  give  us  to  understand  the  infinite  glory, 
beauty  and  happiness  of  it.     Not  that  it  is  no  fairer  then  these  creatures  to 
which  it  is  compared,  but  that  this  vision  of  his,  this  lustre  of  his  divine 
majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehensions,  no  tongue  can 
tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,  as  Paul  saith.     Moses  himself,  Exod.  33.  18. 
when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory,  was  answered,  that  he  might  not 
endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  live.     Sensibile  forte  destruit 
sensum,  a  strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  according  to  that  axiome  in 
philosophy:  fulgorem  solis  ferre  non  potes,  multo  magis  creatoris:  if  thoa 
canst  not  endure  the  sun  beames,  how  canst  thou  endure  that  fulgor  and 
brightness  of  him  that  made  the  sun  ?    The  sun  it  self,  and  all  that  we  can 
imagine,  are  but  shadowes  of  it ;  'tis  visio  pr(Bcellens,  as  ^Austin  cals  it,  the 
quintessence  of  beauty  this,  which  far  exceeds  the  beauty  of  heavens,  sun 
and  moone,  stars,  angels,  gold  and  silver,  woods,  f aire  fields,  and  whatsoever 
is  pleasant  to  behold.     All  those  other  beauties  fail,  vary,  are  subject  to 
corruption,  to  loathing ;  ^but  this  is  an  immortall  vision,  a  divine  beauty, 
an  immortall  love,  an  indefatigable  love  and  beauty,  with  sight  of  which  we 
shall  never  be  tired,  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  see,  the  more  we  shall 
covet  him.     ^  For  as  one  saith,  where  this  vision  is,  there  is  absolute  beauty; 

•In  Psal.  64.  BIMt  ad  nos  epictolaa  et  totam  acripttirani,  quibus  nobis  facereC  amandl  deaiderinm. 
p^EpIst.  48. 1.  4.  Quid  est  tota  scriptura  nisi  eplstols  omnipotentia  Uei  ad  creataram  suam  ?  «  Cap.  4.  9. 

'Cap.  21.  II.  *In  Psal.  85.  Omnes  pukhrltudines  terrenoa  auii,  argentic  nemonim  ci  camporam^ 

pnlchritudinem  soils  et  lunas  stcllarum,  omnia  polchrasupcrans.  '  ImmortaUs  tacc  Tislo,  imoioitalls 

amor,  indefesKUS  amor  et  visio.  ■  Osorius.  Ubicunque  vtslo  et  ptilcbritudo  divlnl  aspMtfts,  Ibl  vo- 

luptoa  ex  codem  fonte  omnisque  beatltudu,  nee  ab  ejus  aspectu  voluptas>  nee  ab  lllA  voluptate  aspectus  se- 
pararl  potest. 
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4ind  where  is  that  beauty,  from  the  same  fountaine  comes  all  pleasure  and 
happiness;  neither  can  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness,  be  separated  from  his 
vision  or  sight,  or  his  vision  from  beauty,  pleasure^  happiness.  In  this  life 
we  have  but  a  glimpse  of  this  beauty  and  happiness ;  we  shall  hereafter,  as 
John  saith,  see  him  as  he  is:  thine  eys,  as  Isay  promiseth,  33.  17.  shall 
behold  the  King  in  his  glory :  then  shall  we  be  perfectly  enamored,  have  a 
full  fruition  of  it,  desire,  "  behold  and  love  him  al<yne,  as  the  most  amiable 
and  fairest  object,  or  summum  bonum,  the  chiefest  good. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted ; 
and  as  we  are  enjoyned  to  love  Grod  with  all  our  heart,  and  all  our  soule  : 
for  to  that  end  were  we  bom,  to  love  this  object,  as  ^Melancthon  discourseth, 
and  to  enjoye  it.     And  him  our  will  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  as 
our  summum  bonum,  or  principall  good,  and  all  other  good  things  for  Gods 
sake :  and  nature  as  she  proceeded  from  it  would  have  sought  this  fountaine ; 
tut  in  this  infirmity  of  humane  nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  love  is  cor- 
rupt :  and  a  man  is  like  that  monster  in  *  Plato,  composed  of  a  Scylla,  a  lyon 
and  a  man.     We  are  carried  away  headlong  with  the  torrent  of  our  affections : 
the  world,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and 
enamour  us,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards  God,  seeke  him,  or  think 
on  him  as  we  should:  we  cannot,  saith  Austin,  rempub,  caslestem  cogitare, 
we  cannot  contain  our  selves  from  them,  their  sweetness  is  so  pleasing  to  us. 
Marriage,  saith  ^  Gualter,  detains  many ;  a  thing  in  itself  laudable,  good 
and  necessary,  but  many  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blinde  love  of 
it,  have  quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  God,  and  desire  of  his  glory.     Meat  and 
drinke  hath  overcome  as  many,  whitest  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisfie 
thtir  guts  and  belly,  then  to  serve  God  and  nature.     Some  are  so  busied 
about  merchandise,  to  get  mony ,  they  loose  their  own  soules,  whiles  covetously 
carried;  and  with  an  unsatiable  desire  of  gain,  they  forget  God.     As  much 
we  may  say  of  honour,  leagues,  friendships,  health,  wealth,  and  all  other 
profits  or  pleasures  in  this  life,  whatsoever.     '  In  this  world  there  be  so  many 
beautiful  objects,  splendors  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assist- 
ance of  friends,  faire  promises,  smooth  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  such 
an  infinite  company  of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  us,  and  drauw  us  from 
God,  that  %ve  cannot  look  after  him.     And  this  is  it  which  Christ  himself,  those 
prophets  and  apostles  so  much  thundred  against,  I  John  2.  15.  dehort  us 
from.     Love  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world:  if  any  mnn 
love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is  not  in  him,  16.     For  all  that  is  in 
the  world,  as  lust  of  the  fleshe,  the  lust  of  the  eys,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not 
of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world :  and  the  world  passe th  away  and  the  lust 
thereof;  but  he  that  fulfilUth  the  will  of  God,  abidethfor  ever.     No  man, 
saith  our  Saviour,  can  serve  two  masters,  but  he  must  love  the  one  and  hate 
the  other,  SfC.  bonos  vel  malos  mores  boni  vel  mali  faciunt  amores,  Austin 
well  infers :  and  this  is  that  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate.      He  cannot 
(*  Austin  admonisheth)  bee  Gods  friend,  that  is  delighted  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  world:  make  clean  thine  heart, purifie  thine  heart,  if  thou  wilt  see  this 
beauty,  prepare  thy  self  for  it.     It  is  the  eye  of  contemplation  by  which  we 
must  behold  it ;  the  wing  of  meditation  which  lifts  us  up  and  rears  our  soules 
with  the  motion  of  our  hearts,  and  sweetnesse  of  contemplation.     So  saith 

*  Leon.  Hebravs.  Ihtbltatnr  an  humana  feUcItaa  Deo  cognowendo  an  amando  termlnetur.  ^  Lib.  de 
antmA.  Ad  hoc  objectum  amandum  et  fniendum  nntl  snmus ;  et  hunc  expetissetp  unicum  hunc  amftsaet, 
faumana  rolantas,  ut  summum  bonum,  et  caeteras  res  omnes  eo  ordlne.  ^9.  de  Repub.  i  Horn.  9.  hi 
epist.  Johannls  cap.  2.  Multos  conjugium  deceplt,  res  alioqui  salutoriset  necessaria,  eo  quod  cceoo  ejus  amore 
decepti,  divlni amorls  et  gloria;  studium  in  uniTersum  abjecerunt ;  plnrimos  dbus et  potus  perdit.  'In 

nrando  'bplendor  opum,  porla)  mi^estas,  amlcitlarum  preesidia,  rerbonim  blanditiae,  voluptatum  omnls  gene- 
ris illecebrce,  victoriw,  triumph!,  et  infinita  alia  ab  amore  Dei  nos  abstrahnnt,  &c.  ■  In  Psal.  32.  Del  ami  • 
ctts  esse  non  potest,  qui  muudl  studiis  delcctatur :  ut  hanc  formam  videas,  munda  cor,  serena  cor,  &c. 
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Gregory,  cited  by  ^  Bonaventure.  And  as  ^  Philo  Judceus  seconds  him.  He 
that  loves  God,  will  soare  aloft  and  take  him  wings ;  and  leaving  the  earth 
flye  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  sun  and  moone,  stars,  and  that  heavenly  troops 
God  himself  being  his  guide.  If  we  desire  to  see  him,  we  must  lay  aside  all 
vain  objects,  which  detain  us,  and  dazel  our  eys;  and  as  ^  Ficinus  adviseth 
us,  get  us  solar  eys,  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on  the  sun :  to  see  this 
divine  beauty,  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense,  and  then  thou  shall 
see  him  as  he  is.  Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  *  Austin  expostulates,  Why  dost 
thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muckhils,Jil  thy  excrements?  behold  a  far 
fairer  object ;  God  himself  wooes  thee  ;  behold  him,  enjoy  e  him,  he  is  sick  for 
love.  Cant,  5.  He  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  Yiisfaire  garden,  to  eat 
and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with  him,  to  enjoye  his  presence  for  erer. 
'Wisdome  cryes  out  in  the  streets,  besides  the  gates,  in  the  top  of  high  places,  be- 
fore the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  bids  them  give  ear  to  her  instructioD, 
which  is  better  then  gold  or  precious  stones;  no  pleasures  can  Ue  compared  to 
it :  leave  all  then,  and  follow  her,  vos  exhortor,  6  amid,  et  obsecro.  lu  <  Fici- 
nus words,  I  exhort  and  beseech  you,  that  you  would  embrace  and  follow  this 
divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by  all  offices  and  endeavours 
make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you.  For  whom  alone,  saith  ^  Ploti- 
nus,  we  must  forsake  the  kingdomes  and  empires  of  the  whole  earth,  sea,  land, 
and  ay  r,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave  all  and  follow  him. 

Now,  forasmuch,  as  this  love  of  God  is  an  habit  infused  of  God,  as  ^Thomas 
holds,  1.  2.  qu<BSt,  23.  by  which  a  man  is  inclined  to  love  God  above  all,  and 
his  neighbour  as  himself,  we  must  pray  to  God  that  he  will  open  our  eys, 
make  cleer  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  his  glorious  rayes,  and 
performe  those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us.     Deut.  6.  and  Jos.  23.      To 
love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  our  self,  to  keep  his  commandemeDts. 
In  this  we  know,  saith  John,  c.  5.  2.  we  love  the  children  of  God,  when  we  love 
God  and  keep  his  commandements.     This  is  the  love  of  God,  that  we  keep  his 
commandements ;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love,  cap. 
4.  16.  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him  ;  for 
love  presupposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  us  to  God  himself,  as 
J  Leon  Hebreeus  dehvereth  unto  us ;  and  is  accompanied  with  the  feare  of  God, 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  vertues,  and  charity  it  self.  For  if  we  love 
God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  performe  the  duties  which  are  required 
at  our  hands ;  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  13.  4.  5.  Ephes.  4.  Coloss.  3. 
Rom.  12.     We  shall  not  be  envious  or  puffed  up,  or  boast,  disdaine,  think 
evil,  or  be  provoked  to  anger,  but  su£fer  all  things ;  endeavour  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.     Forbear  one  another,  forgive  one 
another,  cloath  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  performe  all  those  works  of 
mercy,  which  ^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cals  amoris  et  amicitice  impletionem  et 
extentionem,  the  extent  and  complement  of  love;  and  that  not  for  feare  or 
worldly  respects,  but  ordine  ad  Deum,  for  the  love  of  God  himself.     This  we 
shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamored ;  but  we  come  short  in  both,  we  neither  love 
God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.     Our  love  in  spiritual  things  is  too  ^de- 
fective,  in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  ajarre  in  both.     We  love 
the  world  too  much ;  God  too  little ;  our  neighbour  not  at  all,  or  for  our 

^  Contemplationls  pluma  nos  sublevat,  atque  Inde  eriglmur  intentione  cordis,  dulcedlne  contemplationis 
distinct.  6.  de  7.  Itineribus.  <  Lib.  de  victimis.    Amans  Deum,  sublimia  petit,  sumptis  alia  et  in  coelum 

Kcte  volat,  relictA  terrft,  cupidus  aberrandi  cum  sole,  lunA,  stellanimque  sacrft  miliUA,  ipso  Deo  duoe.  *  In 
com.  Plat.  cap.  7.  Ut  solem  vldeas  ocuiis,  fieri  debes  solaria :  ut  divinam  aspicias  puushritudinem,  demitte 
materlam,  demitte  sentnm,  et  Deum  qualis  sit  videbis.  *  Avare,  quid  inhias  his,  &c.  pulchrlor  est  qui  tc 
ambit  ipsum  vtsurus,  ipsum  hablturus.  '  Prov.  8.  s  Cap.  18.  Rom.  Amorem  hunc  dlvlnnm  totls  ▼iriirai 
amplexamini ;  Deum  yobis  omni  officiorum  genere  propitium  facite.  ^  Cap.  7.  de  pulchritodine. 

Kegna  et  Imperia  toUus  terra  et  marls  et  ccell  oportet  abjicere,  si  ad  Ipsum  conversns  veils  insert.  '  Ha. 
bittts  a  Deo  infNisus,  per  qaem  incliuatur  homo  ad  diligendum  Deum  super  omnia.  i  Dial.  1.  Omnia 

convertit  amor  in  ipsius  pulchrl  naturam.  ^  Stromatum  lib.  2.  ■Greeoham. 
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owDe  ends.  Vulgus  amicitias  utilUaie  probat.  The  chiefe  thing  we  respect 
is  our  commodity :  and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for 
vain-glory,  praise  of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by-respects ;  not  for  Gods  sake. 
We  neither  know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should. 
And  for  these  defects,  we  involve  our  selves  into  a  multitude  of  errours,  we 
swerve  from  this  true  love  and  worship  of  God  :  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of 
unspeakable  miseries;  running  into  both  extreams,  we  become  fooles,  mad- 
men, without  sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will  shew  you. 

The  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  earth,  far  and  neer,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ages,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  methods 
sake,  I  will  reduce  them  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  those  two  extreams 
of  excess  and  defect,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheisme.  Not 
that  there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be ; 
we  cannot  love  God  too  much,  or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  papists  hold, 
or  have  any  perfection  in  this  life,  much  less  supererogate ;  when  we  have  all 
done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  aliud  agere,  zealous 
without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that  which  is  not  necessary, 
busying  our  selves  about  impertinent,  needless,  idle,  and  vaine  ceremonies, 
populo  ut  placerent,  as  the  Jewes  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  offerings, 
incense,  new  moones,  feasts,  &c.  but  as  Isay  taxeth  them  1.  12.  Who  re- 
quired  this  at  your  hands  ?  We  have  too  great  opinion  of  our  owne  worth, 
that  we  can  satisfie  the  lawe  ;  and  do  more  then  is  required  at  our  hands,  by 
performing  those  evangelical  counsells,  and  such  works  of  supererogation, 
merit  for  others,  which  Bellarmine,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuites  and 
champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in  rigour  with  them,  some  of  their 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  nothing  could  be  objected  to 
them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we  thinke,  more  divine  and  sanctified 
then  others,  of  a  better  mettle,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proude  Pharisee, 
contemn  others  in  respect  of  our  selves,  we  are  better  Christians,  better  learned, 
choyce  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  special  revelation,  perceive  Gods 
secrets,  and  thereupon  presume,  say  and  do  many  times,  what  is  not  befitting 
to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnicks, 
Mahometans,  Jewes,  heretiques,  '"enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries, 
and  schisroatiques.  Zanchius  reduceth  such  infidels  to  four  chiefe  sectes; 
but  I  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  intended  method :  all  which  with  many 
other  curious  persons,  monkes,  heremits,  &c.  may  be  ranged  in  this  extream, 
and  fight,  under  this  superstitious  banner,  with  those  rude  idiots,  and  infinite 
swarms  of  people  that  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the  other  extream  or  in 
defect,  march  tnose  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists,  hypocrites,  infidels, 
worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  men,  that  attri- 
bute all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supream  power ;  that 
have  cauterized  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense :  or  such  desperate 
persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be  many  subdivi- 
sions, divers  degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  then  other,  as  shall  be 
shewed  in  the  symptomes :  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and 
besides  themselves  for  religions  sake.  For  '^as  Zanchy  well  distinguished,  and 
all  the  world  knowes,  religion  is  twofold,  true  or  false ;  false  is  that  vain 
superstition  of  idolaters,  such  as  were  of  old,  Greekes,  Romans,  present  Ma- 
hometans, &c.  Timorem  Deorum  inanenty  **Tully  could  terme  it;  or  as  Zanchy 
defines  it,  ubi  falsi  Dii,  aut  falsa  cultu  colitur  Deus,  when  false  gods,  or  that 
God  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  'tis  a  miserable  plague,  a  torture  of  the  soule, 
a  meer  madness,  religiosa  insania,  PMeteran  cals  it,  or  insanus  error,  as 
^Seneca,  a  frantick  errour;  or  as  Austm,  insanus  animi  morbus,  a  furious 

•  "  De  primo  prapcepto.  "  De  relig.  I.  2.  Thes.  1.  *  2  De  nat.  Deoram.  r  Hltt.  Belglc.  1.  8. 

1  SapenUtio  error  iiiMniu  est.  eplst.  139. 
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disease  of  the  soule ;  insania  omnium  insamssima^  a  quintessence  of  madneas  ; 
''for  he  that  is  superstitious,  can  never  be  quiet.     'Tis  proper  to  man  alone, 
uni  super bia,  avaritia,  superstitiOy  SBAih  Plin.  lib,  7.  cap,  1.  atque  etiam 
jMst  scevit  de  fuiuTOy  which  wrings  his  soule  for  the  present,  and  to  come  :   the 
greatest  miserie  belongs  to  mankinde,  a  perpetual  servitude,  a  slavery,  *ex 
timore  timor,  an  heavie  yoak,  the  seal  of  damnation,  an  intolerable  burthen. 
They  that  are  superstitious,  are  still  fearing,  suspecting,  vexing  themselves  with 
auguries,  prodigies,  fdse  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain  workes,  unprofitable  labours, 
as  ^Boterus  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipite  versantur:  enemies  to  Grod  and 
to  themselves.     In  a  word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  Religio  Deum  colitj  super- 
stitio  destruit.     Superstition  destroyes,  but  true  religion  honours  Grod.     IVne 
religion,  ubi  verus  Deus  vere  colitur,  where  the  true  God  is  truely  worshipped, 
is  the  way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  all  vertues,  love,  feare,  devotion,  obe* 
dience,  knowledge,  &c.     It  rears  the  dejected  soule  of  man ;  and  amidst  so 
many  cares,  miseries,  persecutions,  which  this  world  affords,  it  is  a  sole  ease, 
an  unspeakable  comforte,  a  sweet  reposal,  jt/^rum  suave  et  leve,  a  light  yoak, 
an  anchor,  and  an  haven.     It  addes  courage,  boldness,  and  begets  generous 
spirits :  although  tyrants  rage,  persecute,  and  that  bloody  lictor  or  serjeant 
be  ready  to  martyr  them,  aut  lita,  aut  morere,  (as  in  those  persecutions  of 
the  primitive  church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you  may  reade  in  Eusebtos 
and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready  to  invade,  and  all  in  an  uproaiie, 
^Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  impamdos  ferient  ruina,  though  heaven  should 
fall  on  his  head,  he  would  not  be  dismaid.     But  as  a  good  Christian  prince 
once  made  answer  to  a  menacing  Turke,  facile  scelerata  hominum  arma 
conlemnit,  qui  Dei  prcesidio  tutus  est:  or  as  ^Phalaris  writ  to  Alexander  in 
a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemie  could  terrific  him,  for  that  he  trusted 
in  God.     Si  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nos  ?    In  all  calamities,  persecutions 
whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  2.  he  will  sing  with  him.  The  Lard 
is  my  rock,  my  fortresse,  my  strength ,  my  refuge ^  the  towre  and  home  of  my 
salvation,  8fc,    In  all  troubles  and  adversities^  PsaL  46.  1 .     God  is  my  hope 
and  helpe,  still  ready  to  be  founde,  I  will  not  therefore  fear e,  Sfc,  'tis  afeaie 
expelling  feare;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is  fiiU  of  hope,  which  is^ 
(saith  ^Austin)  vita  vita  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our  mortal  life,  hope  of  im- 
mortality, the  sole  comfort  of  our  miserie :  otherwise  as  Paul  saith,  we  of  all 
others  were  most  wretched ;  but  this  makes  us  happy  :  counterpoising  our 
hearts  in  all  miserie ;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from  the  divel,  the  authour 
of  lyes ;  but  this  is  fit>m  God  himself,  as  Lucian  that  Antiochian  priest  made 
bis  divine  confession  in  ^Eusebius,  Auctor  nobis  de  Deo  Deus  est,  God  is 
the  author  of  our  religion  himself;  his  word  is  our  rule,  a  lanthome  to  us, 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  playes  upon  our  hearts  as  so  many  harp- 
strings,  and  we  are  his  temples,  he  dwelleth  in  us,  and  we  in  him. 

The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  braine,  heart,  will,  understanding, 
soule  itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum  compositum,  all  is  mad,  and  dotes. 
Now  for  the  extent,  as  I  say,  the  world  it  self  is  the  subject  of  it,  (to  omit 
that  grand  sin  of  atheisme)  all  times  have  been  misalFected,  past,  present, 
there  is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the  prophet  to  the  priest, 
SfC.  A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider,  how  many  myriades  of  men  this 
idolatrie  and  superstition  (for  that  comprehends  all)  hath  infatuated  in  all  ages, 
besotted  by  this  blind  zeale,  which  is  religions  ape,  religions  bastard,  religions 
shadow,  false  glasse.  For  where  God  hath  a  temple,  the  divel  will  have  a 
chappel :  where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  divel  will  have  his  oblations  :  where 
God  hath  ceremonies,  the  divel  will  have  his  traditions  ;  where  there  is  any 
religion,  the  divel  will  plant  superstition ;  and  'tis  a  pitifull  sight  to  behold 
and  reade,  what  tortures,  miseries  it  hath  procured ;  what  slaughter  of  soules 

'  Nam  qui  Bupentltione  Ixnbutas  est,  quietus  esse  nuaqnam  potest.  •  Greg.         '  PoUt.  lib.  1.  cap.  }S.^ 

"  Hor.        *  Eplat.  Pbaiar.       w  Iq  PmU.  3.        «  Lib.  9.  cap.  6. 
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it  hath  made ;  how  it  raged  amon^t  those  old  Persians,  Syrians,  Egyptians, 
Oreekes,  Romans,  Tuscans,  Games,  Germanes,  Britaines,  &c.      Britannia 

Jam  hodie  celebrat  tam  attonite,  saidi  ^  Pliny,  tantis  ceremoniisy  (speaking  of 
superstition)  ut  dedisse  Per  sis  videri  possit.  The  Britaines  are  so  stupendly 
superstitious  in  their  ceremonies,  that  they  go  beyond  those  Persians.  He 
that  shall  but  reade  in  Pausanias  alone,  those  gods,  temples,  altars,  idols, 
statues,  so  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  and  charge,  amongst  those 
old  Greekes,  such  multitudes  of  them,  and  frequent  varieties,  as  '  Gerbelius 
truely  observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and  never  enough  wonder  at  it:  and 
thank  God  withall,  that  by  the  light  of  the  Grospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed 
from  that  slavish  idolatrie  in  these  our  dayes.  But  heretofore,  almost  in  all 
countries,  in  all  places  superstition  hath  blmded  the  hearts  of  men.  In  all 
ages,  what  a  smaU  portion  hath  the  true  church  ever  been  1  Divisum  imperium 
cum  Jove  DtBtnon  habet.  The  Patriarchs  and  their  families,  the  Israelites  a 
handfull  in  respect,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  not  all  of  them  neither. 
Into  what  straights  hath  it  been  compinged,  a  little  flocke !  how  hath  super- 
stition on  the  other  side  dilated  her  self,  errour,  ignorance,  barbarisme,  folly, 
madness,  deceived,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most  wise,  discreet  and 
understanding  men,  philosophers,  dynastes,  monarches,  all  were  involved  and 
over-shadow^  in  this  mist,  in  more  then  Cymmerian  darkness.  ^Adeo  ignara 
superstitio  mentes  homintim  depravat,  et  nonnumquam  sapientdm  animos 
transversos  agif.  At  this  present,  quota  pars  !  How  small  a  part  is  truely 
religious !  How  little  in  respect !  Divide  the  world  into  six  parts,  and  one,  or 
not  so  much,  is  Christians.  Idolaters  and  Mahometans  possesse  almost  Asia, 
Africke,  America,  Magellanica.  The  kings  of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam 
and  Bomaye,  Pegu,  Decan,  Narsinga,  Japan,  &c.  are  gentiles,  idolaters, 
and  many  other  pettie  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I  knowe 
not  how  many  Negro  princes  in  Africke,  all  Terra  Australis  incognita,  most 
of  America,  Pagans,  differing  all  in  their  severall  superstitions ;  and  yet  all 
idolaters.  The  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Turkes  domi- 
nions in  Europe,  Africke,  Asia,  to  the  Xeriffes  in  Barbary,  and  his  territories 
in  Fez,  Sus,  Morocco,  &c.  The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor,  the  Sophy  of  Per- 
sia, with  most  of  her  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at  this  day  Mahometans. 
See  how  the  divel  rageth.  Those  at  oddes,  or  differing  among  themselves, 
some  for  **  Alii,  some  for  Enbocar,  for  Aomar,  and  Ozimen,  those  foure  doc- 
tours,  Mahomets  successours,  and  are  subdivided  into  72  inferior  sectes,  as 
*  Leo  Afer  reports.  The  Jewes,  as  a  company  of  vagabonds  are  scattered  over 
all  parts ;  whose  story,  present  estate,  progresse  from  time  to  time,  is  fully  set 
down  by  **  Mr.  Thomas  Jackson,  doctor  of  divinity,  in  his  comment  on  the 
Creed.  A  fift  part  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  professeth  CHRIST; 
but  so  inlarded  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  that  there  is  scarse 
a  sound  part  to  be  founde,  or  any  agreement  amongst  them.  Presbyter  John 
in  Africke,  lord  of  those  Abyssines,  or  Ethiopians,  is  by  his  profession  a 
Christian,  but  so  different  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies, 
such  liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  paganisme,  ^  that  they  keep  little 
more  then  a  bare  title  of  Christianitie.     They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision, 

.  stupend  fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c.  and  as  the  Papists  call 
on  the  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didymus  before  Christ.  'The 
Greeke  or  Eastern  Church,  is  rent  from  this  of  the  West,  and  as  they  have 
foure  chief  Patriarchs  so  have  they  foure  subdivisions,  besides  those  Nestorians, 
Jacobines,  Syrians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.  scattered  over  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  iEgypt,  &c.     Greece,  Valachia,  Circassia,  Bulgary,  Bosnia,  Albania, 

'Lib.  3.  cap.        '  Lib.  6.  dcflcrlp.  Grsc.  Nulla  est  via  quA  non  InnumeriB  idolls  eat  referU.    Tantum  tunc 
emporis  In  mlserrinios  mortales  potential  et  cradells  tyrannldls  Satan  exercuit.  *  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  6. 

Bjp.  26.  i>  Pnrchu  Pilgrim,  lib.  1.  c.  8.  «  Lib.  8.  <*  2  part.  sec.  3.  lib.  1.  cap.  et  delncers. 

Titeimanniu.  Maginus.  BredenbachluB.  ¥t.  Alaaresius  Itin.  de  Abyssinia.  Herbis  solum  veacuntur  vutuiii, 
quia  mento  tenus  dormhint,  9cc.       'Bredenbachius  Jod.  a  Meggen. 
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Ulyricumy   Sclavonia,   Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,   Rascia,  and    a  sprial 

amongst  the  Tartars.     The  RussiaDS,  Muscovites,  and  most  of  that  g^eat 

dukes  subjects,  are  part  of  the  Greeke  church,  and  still  Christians  :  but,  as 

'one  saith,  temporis  successu  multas  illi  addiderunt  superstitiones ;  in  pro- 

cesse  of  time,  they  have  added  so  many  superstitions,  they  be  rather  semi- 

Christians,  then  otherwise.     That  which  remaines  is  the  Western  Church 

with  us  in  Europe ;   but  so  ecUpsed  with  seyerall  schismes,  heresies   and 

superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  finde  it.     The  papists  have  Italy, 

Spaine,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France,  Poland,  and  a  sprinklings  in  the 

rest  of  Europe.     In  America,  they  hold  all  that  which  Spaniards  inhabit, 

Hispania  Nova,  Castella  Aurea,  Peru,  &c.     In  the  East  Indies,  the  Philip- 

pinee,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacha,  Zelan,  Ormus,  &c.  which  the 

rortugall  got  not  long  since,  and  those  land-leaping  Jesuites  have  essayed  in 

China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yeerly  letters  ;  m  Africke  they  have  Melinda, 

Quiloa,  Mombaza,  &c.  and  some  fewe  towns,  they  drive  out  one  superstitioa 

with  another.     Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religions,  where  Samoaetans, 

Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in  Transilvania  and  Poland)  Arrians, 

Anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  German  cities.     Scandia  is 

Christian,  but  as   ^Damianus  A-Goes  the  Portugall  knight  complains,  so 

mixt  with  magick,  paean  rites,  and  ceremonies,  they  may  be  as  well  counted 

idolaters.     What  Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a  like  nation,  is  verified  in  them ; 

'  a  people  subject  to  superstition^  contrary  to  religion.     And  some  of  them, 

as  about  Lapland  and  Uie  Pilapians,  the  divels  possession  to  this  daye,  Misera 

h<BC  gens  (saith  mine  J  authour)  Satana  hactenus  possessio, — et  quod  maxime 

mirandum  et  dolendum,  and  which  is  to  be  admired  and  pittied,  if  any  of  them 

be  baptized,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour,  they  dye  within  7  or  9 

dayes  after ;  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  brought  to  Christianity, 

but  worship  still  the  divel,  who  daily  appears  to  them.     In  their  idolatrous 

courses,  gaudentibus  Diis  patriis,  quos^  religiose  colunt,  Sfc.     Yet  are  they 

very  superstitious,  like  our  wilde  Irish.     Though  they  of  the  better  note,  the 

kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  govern  them,  be  Lutherans ; 

the  remnant  are  Calvin ists,  Lutherans;  in  Germany  equally  mixt;  and  yet 

the  cmperour  himself,  dukes  of  Loraine,  Bavaria,  and  the  princes  electors,  are 

most  part  professed  papists.     And  though  some  part  of  France  and  Ireland, 

Great  Britaine,  half  the  cantos  in  Suitzerland,  and   the   low  countries    be 

Calvinists,  more  defecate  then  the  rest,  yet  at  oddes  amongst  themselves,  not 

free  from  superstition.     And  which  ^  Brochard  the  monke  in  his  description 

of  the  holy  land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greeke  church,  and  shewed  their 

errours,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Deus  ne  Latinis  multteirrepserint  stultiti^  ; 

I  say,  God  grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church.     As  a  damme  of  water 

stopt  in  one  place  breaks  out  into  another,  so   doth  superstition.     I  say 

nothing  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,   Barrowists,   Familists,  &c. 

There  is  superstition  in  our  prayers ;  often  in  our  hearing  of  sermons,  bitter 

contentions,  invectives,  persecutions,  strange   conceits,  besides  diversitie  of 

opinions,  schismes,  factions,  &c.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job  42. 7.)  said  to  Eliphaz 

the  Temanite,  and  his  two  friends,  his  wrath  wcls  kindled  against  them^for 

they  had  not  spoken  of  him  things  that  were  right :  we  may  justly  of  these 

schisraatiques,  and  heretiques,  how  wise  soever  in  their  own  conceits,  non  recte 

loquuntur  de  Deo,  they  speak  not,  they  think  not,  they  write  not  well  of  God, 

and  as  they  ought.     And  therefore.  Quid  quaso,  mi  Dorpi,  as  Erasmus 

concludes  to  Dorpius,  hisce  thcologis  fasciamus,  aut  quid  preceris,  nisi 

forte  fidehmmedi cum  y  qui  cerebro   medeatur?    What  shall  we  wish  them, 

but  sanam  men  tern,  and  a  good  physician  ?     But  more  of  their  differences, 

iSee  Possevlnus   Herbasteln,   Magln.    D.  Fletcher,  Jovlus,  Haclalt,  Parchas,  ftc.  of  their  crroun. 
k  Deplornt.  Geiitis  Lapp.  '  Gens  supentitioni  obnoxia,  rellglonibua  adreraa.         iBoiaaardua  d«  MagUL 

Intra  septlmum  aut  nooom  a  baptlamo  diem  morinntur.  Hinc  fit,  &c.       ^  Cap.  de  incolla  tamo  aanet*. 
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paradoxes,  opinions,   mad   prankes,   in   the   symptomes:   I  now  hasten  to 
the  causes. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Causes  of  Religious  Melancholy,  From  the  Divel;  by 
miracleSf  apparitions^  oracles.  His  instruments  or  /actors ;  polititians, 
priests f  impostors ^  heretiques,  blinde  guides.  In  them^  simplicity  ^  fear^ 
blinde  zeal,  ignorance,  solitariness j  curiosity j  pride,  vain-glory,  presump- 
tion^  Sfc,  his  engins;  fasting,  solitariness,  hope,  fear,  SfC, 

We  are  taught  in  holy  Scripture,  that  the  divel  rangeth  abroad  like  a 
roaring  lyon,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour:  and  as  in  severall  shapes, 
so  by  severall  engins  and  devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us.  Sometimes 
he  transforms  himself  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cunning,  that  he  is 
able,  if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He  will  be  worshipped 
as  ^God  himselt;  and  is  so  adored  by  the  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in 
imitation  of  that  divine  power,  °^  as  Eusebius  observes,  ^  to  abuse  or  emulate 
Gods  glory,  as  Dandinus  addes,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  oblations, 
and  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  be  done  likewise  unto 
him,  similis  erit  altissimo,  and  by  this  meanes  infatuates  the  world,  deludes, 
entraps,  and  destroys  many  a  thousand  soules.  Sometimes  by  dreams, 
visions  (as  God  to  Moses  by  familiar  conference)  the  divel  in  severall  shapes 
talks  with  them.  In  the  ^  Indies,  it  is  common ;  and  in  China  nothing  so 
familiar  as  apparitions,  inspirations,  oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  false 
prodigies,  counterfeit  miracles,  sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues 
(as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was  Apollo  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Xoc/xioc,  pestifer  et 
mahrum  depulsor)  raising  wars,  seditions  by  spectrums,  troubling  their  con- 
sciences, driving  them  to  despair,  terrours  of  minde,  intolerable  pains;  by 
promises,  rewards,  benefits,  and  faire  meanes,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of 
his  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  then  adore  him ;  do 
as  he  will  have  them ;  they  dare  not  ofiend  him.  And  to  compel  them  mora 
to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  p  he  sends  and  cures  diseases j  disquiets  their  spirits, 
(as  Cyprian  saith)  torments  and  terrifies  their  soules,  to  make  them  adore 
him:  and  all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  reli^ 
gion  to  superstition :  and  because  he  is  damned  himself,  and  in  an  errour, 
he  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  errours,  and  be  damned  with 
him.  The  primum  mobile  therefore,  and  first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the 
divel,  that  great  enemy  of  mankind,  the  principal  agent,  who  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  after  divers  fashions,  with  several  engins,  illusions,  and  by 
several  names,  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  several  places 
and  countries,  still  rejoycing  at  their  fals.  All  the  world  over,  before  Christs 
time,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  soules  of  men  in  most  slavish  sub^ 
jection,  saith  *t  Eusebius,  in  divers  formes,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifices,  till 
Christs  coming ;  as  if  those  divels  of  the  ayr  had  shared  the  earth  amongst 
them ;  which  the  Platonists  held  for  Gods  C  Ludus  Deorum  sumus)  and  were 
our  governours  and  keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders, 
names,  of  which  read  Wierus  de prcestigiis  damonum  lib.  I.  cap.  5.  *Strozius, 
Cicogna,  and  others.     Adonided  amongst  the  Syrians  ;  Adramelech  amongst 

■  Plato  In  Ciit.  Dsmones  ciutodes  rant  bominum  et  eorom  domini,  at  nos  animalium }  nee  hominlbiu, 
■ed  et  rMloniboB  impermnt,  TatidnilSt  augurlis,  somnUs,  oraculls,  noa  regont.  Idem  fere  Max.  Tyrlna  aer. 
1.  et  26.77.  Medlos  rult  daemoncs  Inter  Deoa  et  homines  Deorum  minlstroe,  prtesides  homlnum,  a  ccbIo  ad 
homines  descendentes.  ■  De  praparat.  Erangel.  ■  Vel  In  abnsom  Dd  rel  in  aamulationem.  Dandl- 
mis  com.  in  lib.  2.  Arlst.  de  An.  Text.  29.  "  Dnmones  consulunt,  et  famiUares  habent  domones  plerique 
■acerdotes.  Rlccius  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  expcdit.  Sinar.  v  Vitam  turbant,  somnos  Inqnletant,  irrepentes  etiam 
fai  corpora  mentes  terrent,  raletudlnem  fhmgnnt,  morbos  laccssunt,  ut  ad  cultum  soi  cogant,  nee  allud  his 
stadium,  quam  at  a  veri  religlone  ad  superstiUonem  Tertant ;  cam  sint  ipsi  poenaies,  qanruntslbi  ad  poenaa 
comites,  at  habeant  erroris  partidpes.  «  Ub.  4.  pneparat.  Erangel.  Tantamque  Tictorlam  amentii  ho- 

minam  consequuti  rant,  ut  si  colUsere  In  nnum  Teli^,  ajUTersam  orbem  istts  scclestibas  spiriUbos  subjec- 
torn  ftilsse  Invenles.  Usque  ad  Salratoris  adventum,  hominum  cede  pemidoslssimos  demones  placabant, 
Ac.  '  Plato.  'Strotius,  Cicogna  omnif.  mag.  Ub.  3  cap.  7.  Eack.  8. 10.  Beg.  11.  4.  Beg.  S.  ei  17.  14. 
Jer.  49.    Nam.  21.  3.    Keg.  18. 
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the  Capemaites;  Asiniee  amongst  the  Ematlutes;  Astartes  with  the  Sydo- 
nians ;  Asteroth  with  the  Palestines ;  Dagon  with  the  Philistines ;  Tartari 
with  the  Haneei ;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites ;  Beli  the  Babylonian  ; 
Beelzebub  and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites ;  Apis,  Isis  and  Osyris 
amongst  the  ^Egyptians ;  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma, 
Erythra ;  Jupiter  in  Crete;  Venus  at  Cyprus;  Juno  at  Carthage;  iEsculapius 
at  EpidauruS';  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c.  And  even  in  these 
our  dayes,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c. 
what  strange  idols,  in  what  prodigious  formes,  with  what  absurd  ceremonies 
are  they  adored!  What  strange  Sacraments,  like  ours  of  Baptisme  and  the 
Lords  Supper ;  what  goodly  temples,  priests,  sacrifices  they  had  in  America, 
when  the  Spaniards  first  landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuite  relate,  lib,  5.  C€zp. 
1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  and  how  the  divel  imitated  the  ark,  and  the  children  of  Israels 
coming  out  of  Egypt :  with  many  such.  For  as  Lipsius  well  discourseth  out 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoicks,  maxime  cupiunt  adorationem  hominufn^  now 
and  of  olde,  they  still  and  most  especially,  desire  to  be  adored  by  men.  See 
but  what  Vertomannus,  /.  5.  c,  2.  Marcus  Polus,  Lenus,  Benzo,  P.  Martyr 
in  his  Ocean  Decades,  Acosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius  expedite  Christ,  in  Sinas  lib.  1. 
relate.  ^Eusebius  wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing 
kingdomes  of  Greece  should  be  so  besotted ;  and  we,  in  our  times,  how  those 
witty  Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other  things,  should  be  so  gulled,  so 
tortured  with  superstition,  so  blinde  as  to  worship  stockes  and  stones.  But  it 
is  no  marvel,  when  we  see  all  out  as  great  effects  amongst  Christians  them- 
selves :  how  are  those  Anabaptists,  Anians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest  mise- 
rably infatuated !  Mars,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  iEsculapius,  have  resigned  their 
interest,  names  and  offices  to  Saint  George, 

*■  (Maxime  bellonim  rector,  quern  noatn  Jurentns 
Pro  Marorte  colit.) 

S*.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints;  Venus  to  the  lady  of 
Lauretta.  And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  diveis 
offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they  saints,  as  *  Lavater  well  observes  out  of 
Lactantius,  mutato  nomine  tantum,  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  divel  that  deludes 
them  still.  The  manner,  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrours, 
affrights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  faire  and  foule  meanes,  hope  and  feare. 
How  often  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  in 
^  Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected  ! 

*  Pit  mnlta  neglectl  dedemnt 
Hesperin  mala  luctuouB, 

to  terrific  them,  to  rouse  them  up,  and  the  like :  see  but  Livy,  Dionysius 
HalicamasstEus,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  ^  Polybius,  before  the 
battel  of  Cannas,  prodigiis,  signis^  osteniisy  templa  cuncta,  privates  etiam 
ades  scafebant.  Oeneus  raigned  in  -^tolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice 
to  Diana  with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  Libanius  his  Diana)  she  sent  a 
wilde  bore,  visolitce  magnitudinis,  qui  terras  et  homines  misere  depascebatur, 
to  spoile  both  men  and  country,  which  was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager. 
So  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Lucullus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
at  the  siege  of  Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy  was  overthrown  by  Proserpina,  for 
neglecting  of  her  holy  daye.  She  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the 
night,  CraSj  inquit,  tibicinem  Libycum  cum  tibicine  Pontico  committam^ 
and  the  daye  following  this  ecnigraa  was  understood ;  for  with  a  great  south 
winde  which  came  from  Libya,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates  army. 
What  prodigies  and  miracles,  dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles, 
have  been  of  olde  at  Delphos,  Dodona,  Trophonius  denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Le- 
baudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in^gypt,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c.  what  strange 

« Mb.  4.  cap.  8.  prepar.         ■  Bapt.  M ant.  4.  Fast,  de  Sancto  Geonrfo.        •  Part.  1.  cap.  1 .  ct  Ub.  2.  cap.  9l 
»  Polyd.  Vlrg.  lib.  1.  de  prodlg.  ■  Hor.  1.  8.  od.  6.  >  Lib.  ».  hist. 
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cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  ^sculapius;    Junos  image ;  and  that  of  '  For- 
tune spake  ?  » Castor  and  Pollux  fought  in  person  for  the  Romans,  against 
Hannibals  army,  as  Pallas,  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greekes  and  Trojans,  &c. 
Amongst  our  pseudocatholiques,  nothing  so  familiar  as  such  miracles.     How 
many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of  Lauretta,  at  Sichem  !  of  olde,  at  our  S**  Tho- 
mas shrine,  &c.  **  S**  Sabine  was  seen  to  fight  for  Araulphus  duke  of  Spoleto  ; 
^  S*"  George  fought  in  person  for  John  the  bastard  of  Portugal,  against  the 
Castilians ;  S'*  James  for  the  Spaniards  in  America.  In  the  battel  of  Bannox- 
bum,  where  Edward  the  seconde,  our  English  king,  was  foyled  by  the  Scots, 
S*-  Philanus  arm  was  seen  to  fight  (if  ^  Hector  Boethius  doth  not  impose)  that 
was  before  shut  up  in  a  silver  capcase  :  Another  time  in  the  same  authour,  S** 
Magnus  fought  for  them.     Now  for  visions,  revelations,  miracles,  not  onely 
out  of  the  Legend,  out  of  purgatory,  but  every  daye  comes  newes  fix)m  the 
Indies,  and  at   home,  read  the  Jesuites   letters,  Ribadineira,  Thurselinus, 
Acosta,  Lippomanus,  Xaverius,  Ignatius  lives,  &c.  and  tell  me  what  difference  ? 
His  ordmary  instruments  or  factors,  which  he  useth,  as  God  himself  did 
good  kings,  lawful  magistrates,  patriarchs,  prophets,  to  the  establishing  of 
his  church,  *are  polititians,  statesmen,  priests,  heretiques,  blinde  guides,  im- 
postours,  pseudoprophets,  to  propagate  his  superstition.     And  first  to  begin 
with  polititians  :  it  hath  ever  been  a  principal  axiome  with  them,  to  maintain 
religion,  or  superstition,  which  they  determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  oc- 
casions, as  to  them  seems  best.     They  make  religion  meer  policie,  a  cloak,  a 
humane  invention ;  nihil  ague  valet  ad  regetidos  vulyi  animos  ac  superstition 
as  ^Tacitus  and  ^Tully  holde.     Austin  l.  4.  de  civitat.  Dei  c.  9.  censures 
Scsevola  saying  and  acknowledging,  expedite  civitaies  religione  falliy  that 
it  was  a  fit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived  by  religion,  according  to  the  di- 
verbe.  Si  mundus  vult  dedpiy  decipiatur^  if  the  world  will  be  gulled,  let  it  be 
gulled ;  'tis  good  howsoever  to  keep  it  in  subjection.     Tis  that  •*  Aristotle 
and  *  Plato  inculcate  in  their  politiques ;  Religion  neglected,  brings  plagues 
to  the  citiey  opens  a  gap  to  all  naughtiness.     Tis  that  which  all  our  late  po- 
liticians ingeminate.     Cromerus  /.  2.  pol.  hist.  Boterus,  I.  3.  de  incrementis 
urbiumj  Clapmarius  I.  2.  c.  9.  Arcanis  rerump.     Amiseeus  cap.  4.  lib.  2. 
polit.     Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a  prince,  by  all  meanes  to  counterfeit 
religion,  to  be  superstitious  in  shew,  at  least ;  to  seem  to  be  devoute,  firequent 
holy  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests,  as  Numa,  Ly- 
curgus,  and  such  law-makers  were,  and  did ;  non  ut  his  Jidem  habeant,  sed 
ut  subditos  religionis  metu  fadlius  in  officio  contineant,  to  keep  people  in 
obedience.    J  Nam  naturaliter  (as  Cardan  writes)  lex   Christiana  lex  est 
pietatiSfjustiti{B,Jideiy  simplicitatis,  Sfc.    But  this  errour  of  his,  Innocentius 
Jentilettus  a  French  lawyer,  Theorem.  9.  comment.  1 .  de  Relig.  and  Thomas 
Bozius,  in  his  book  de  minis  gentium  et  regnorum,  have  copiously  confuted. 
Many  polititians,  I  dare  not  denye,  maintain  religion  as  a  true  meanes,  and 
sincerely  speake  of  it  without  h^pocrisie ;  are  truely  zealous  and  religious 
themselves.     Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of 
a  well  governed  commonwealth :  but  most  of  them  are  but  Machiavellians ; 
counterfeits  only  for  politicall  ends ;  for.  Solus  Rex  (which  Campanella  cap. 
18.  Atheismi  Triumphati  observes)  as  amongst  our  modem  Turkes,  Reipub. 
Finis,  as  knowing  ^  magnum  ejus  in  animos  imperium ;  and  that  as  ^  Sabelli- 
cus  delivers,  a  man  without  religion  is  like  an  horse  without  a  bridle.     No 

■  GratA  leK  me  dicftstiB,  mulieres,    Dion  Hallcarn.  ■  Tally  de  nat.  Deoram  lib.  3.  iEqna  Venui 

Teuciis,  Pallas  inlqua  ftilt.  ^  Jo.  Molaniu  lib.  8.  cap.  69.  •  Pet.  Ollirer.  De  Johanoe  primo  Por- 

tugallbe  rege  strenue  pugoaas,  et  adrerts  partia  ictna  clvpeo  exdplena.  *  L.  14.  Locnlos  iponte 

aperolgae  et  pro  Us  ongniiae.  •  Religion,  as  they  holde,  la  pollde,  inrented  alone  to  keep  men  In  awe. 

'I.  Annal.  t Omnes  religione  morentur.  6.  In  Verrem.  '  Zelencoa,  prvAU.  legla.  Qui  nrbem  aut 

reglonem  Inhabitant,  penmasos  esse  oportet  esse  Deos.  '  10.  de  leglbos.  Rellgio  neglecta  maxlmam 

pestem  in  dvitatem  infert,  omnium  seelerum  fenestram  aperit.  JCardanus  Com.  In  Ptolomvum 

quadripart.  ^  Upsins  1. 1 .  c.  S.  ■  Homo  sine  reUgione,  sicut  equua  sine  Avno. 
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way  better  to  curb  then  superstition,  to  terrifie  mens  consciences^  and  to  keep 
them  in  awe  :  they  make  new  lawes,  statutes,  invent  new  religions,  ceremo- 
nies, as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  their  owne  ends.     ^  Hac  enim  (religio) 
si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  credatur,  animorum  ferociam  domaty  libidines 
coercet,  subditos  principi  obsequentes  efficit.     Therefore  (saith  "  Poly  bias  of 
Lycurgus)  did  he  maintain  ceremonies,  not  that  he  was  superstitious  kimselfe^ 
but  that  he  perceived  mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace  paradoxes ^  ihem 
ought  else,  and  durst  attempt  no  evil  things  for  feare  of  the  t/ods.     This 
was  Zamolcus  stratagem  amongst  the  Thracians ;  Numas  plot,  when  he  said 
he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  ^geria ;  and  that  of  Sertorius  with  an 
hart ;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving  them  from  the  gods ; 
or  else  they  did  all  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen  well  observes 
of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  lawes  dictated,  monte  sacra, 
by  Jupiter  himself.     So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  lawes  to  the  ®  Angel  Ga- 
briel, by  whose  direction,  he  gave  out,  they  were  made.     Caligula,  in  Dion, 
fained  himself  to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which 
kept  those  Romans  under,  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib,  1 .  disput.  cap,  1 1 
et  12.  were  religione  maxime  moti,  most  superstitious:)  and  did  curb  the 

{>eople  more  .by  this  meanes,  then  by  force  of  armes,  or  severity  of  humane 
awes.     Sola  plebecula  earn  agnoscebat  (saith  Vaninus  dial,  1 .  lib,  4.  de  ad- 
mirandis  natura  arcanis)  speaking  of  religion,  qua  facile  decipitur,  magnates 
vero  et  philosophi  neqaaquam  ;  your  grandies  and  philosophers  had  no  such 
conceit,  sed  ad  VHperii  conformaiionem  et  amplijicationem,  quam  sine  prm- 
textu  religionis  tueri  non  poterant ;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  have 
ever  held  as  much,  philosophers  especially,  animadvertebant  hi  semper  kite 
esse  fabellas,  attamen  ob  metum  publico  potestatis  silere  cogebantur,  they 
were  still  silent  for  fear  of  lawes,  &c.     To  this  end,  that  Syrian  Phyresides, 
Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in  the  East  amongst  the  heathens,  first  the 
immortality  of  the  soule,  as  Trismegistus  did  in  Mgypt,  with  a  many  of  fained 
Gods.     Those  French  and  Britain  druides  in  the  west,  first  taught,  saith 
P  Ceesar,  non  interire  animas,  but  after  death  to  go  from  one  to  another^ 
that  so  they  might  encourage  them  to  vertue,  *Twas  for  a  politique  end  ;  and 
to  this  purpose  the  old  poets  fained  those  ^  Elysian  fields,  their  .£iEtcus«  Minos, 
and  Rhadamantus,  their  infernal  judges,  and  those   Stygian  lakes,  fiery 
Phlegetons,  Plutos  kingdome,  and  variety  of  torments  after  death.     Those 
that  had  done  well,  went  to  the  Elysian  fields;  but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus, 
and  to  that  burning  lake  of  'hell,  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tor- 
mented.   'Tis  this  which  •  Plato  labors  for  in  his  Phsedon,  et  9.  de  rep.     The 
Turkes  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set  down  rewards,  and  severall  punish- 
ments for  every  particular  vertue  aud  vice;  *when  they  perswade  men,  that 
they  that  dye  in  battle,  shall  go  directly  to  heaven ;  but  wicked  livers  to 
eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sortes  (much  like  our  papistical  purgatory)  for 
a  set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by  that  tract  which 
John  Baptista  Alfaqui  that  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned  Christian,  hath 
written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.     After  a  mans  death  two  black 
angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave, 
and  punish  him  for  his  precedent  sins;  if  he  lived  well  they  torture  him  the 
less ;    if  ill,  per  indesinentes  cruciatns  ad  diem  judicii,   they   incessantly 
punish  him  to  the  daye  of  judgement.     Nemo  viventium  qui  ad  horum  men^ 
tionem  non  totus  horret  et  contremiscit,  the  thought  of  this  crucifies  them  all 

■  Vaninus  dial.  62.  de  ormcuUs.  ■  Lib.  10.  Ideo  Lycurgus,  &c.  non  quod  ipse  snpentltioeus,  sed  quod 

▼ideret  mortales  paituloxs  facillos  amplecti,  nee  res  grmres  sudere  sine  periculo  Deorum.  *Gleoiivdas 

epist.  1.    NoTU  leges  suas  ad  Angelum  Gabrielem  referebat,  quo  monltore,  menUebatur  omnia  se  gerere. 
9  Ub.  16.  belli  Oalllcl.  Ut  metu  mortis  neglecto^  ad  rlrtntem  incltarent.  ^  De  bis  lege  Loclanum  d« 

luctu  Tom.  1.  Homer.  Odyss.  11.  Virg.  ^n.  6.         '  Barathro  sulAire  et  flammft  stagnante  otemum  dener- 
gebantnr.  ■  Et  3.  de  repub.  Omnis  institutio  adolesoentum  eo  referenda,  ut  &  Deo  bene  sentlant,  ob 

commune  bonum.  *  Boterus. 
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their  lives  long,  and  makes  them  spende  their  dayes  in  fasting  and  prayer, 
ne  mala  hac  contingant^  S^e.  A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Polus,  lib.  1. 
cap.  28.  called  Senex  de  montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  government 
amongst  his  subjects,  and  to  keepe  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  place  in 
a  pleasant  valley,  environed  with  hils,  in  "  which  he  made  a  deliHous  park^ 
full  of  odoriferous  flowres  and  fruits j  and  a  palace  full  of  all  worldly 
contents,  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  musick,  pictures,  variety  of  meats, 
&c.  and  chose  out  a  certain  yong  man,  whom  with  a  ^  soporiferous  potion  he 
so  benummed,  that  he  perceived  nothing :  and  so,  fast  asleep  as  he  was, 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into  this  f aire  garden.  Where  after  he  had  lived 
a  while  in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire,  ^he  cast  him  into  a 
sleep  againe,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  might  tell 
ethers  he  had  been  in  paradise.  The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  meanes 
brought  his  people  to  subjection.  Because  heaven  and  hell  are  mentioned  in 
the  scriptures,  and  to  be  beleeved  necessary  by  Christians :  so  cunningly  can 
the  divel  and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  forge 
the  like,  to  circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.  Many  such 
trickes  and  impostures  are  acted  by  poUtitians,  in  China  especially,  but  with 
what  effect  1  will  discourse  in  the  symptomes. 

Next  to  polititians,  if  I  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of  our  priests,  (who 
make  religion  policy)  if  not  far  beyond  them,  for  they  domineer  over  princes 
and  statesmen  themselves.  Camificinam  exercent,  one  saith,  they  tyrannize 
over  mens  consciences  mdre  then  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly 
for  their  commodity  and  gaine ;  religionum  enim  omnium  abusiis  (as  '  Pos- 
tellus  holds)  qucestus  scilicet  sacrific^m  in  causd  est :  for  soveraignty,  credit, 
to  maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which 
are  their  chiefe  supporters.  What  have  they  not  made  the  common  people 
beleeve  ?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things ;  what  devices,  traditions, 
ceremonies,  have  they  not  invented  in  all  ages,  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  to 
enrich  themselves  ?  Quibus  qumstui  sunt  capti  superstitione  animi,  as  ^  Livy 
saith.  Those  .Egyptian  priests  of  old,  got  all  the  soveraignty  into  their  hands, 
and  knowing,  '  as  Curtius  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficadus  multitudinem  regit 
quam  superstitio ;  melius  vatibus  quam  ducibus  parent,  vand  religione  capti, 
etiam  impotentes  fcemina ;  the  common  people  will  sooner  obey  priests  then 
captains,  and  nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  then  blind  zeale 
to  rule  a  multitude;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is  incredible  to 
relate.  All  nations  almost,  have  been  besotted  in  this  kinde.  Amongst  our 
BrittainesandoldGraulesthe  Druides;  Magi  in  Persia;  Philosophers  in  Greece; 
Chaldeans  amongst  the  Orientall ;  Brachmanni  in  India ;  Gymnosophists  in 
Ethiopia ;  the  Turditanes  in  Spaine ;  Augures  in  Rome,  have  insulted ;  ApoUos 
priests  in  Greece,  Pheebadesand  Pythonissee,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasmes; 
Amphiaraus  and  his  companions ;  now  Mahometan  and  Pagan  priests,  what 
can  they  not  e£fect?  How  doe  they  not  infatuate  the  world?  Adeo  ubique 
(as  ^  Scaliger  writes  of  the  Mahometan  priests)  turn  gentium  turn  locorum, 
gens  ista  sacrorum  ministra,  vulgi  secat  spes,  adea  qute  ipsifingunt  somnia, 
so  cunningly  can  they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  countries.  But  above 
all  others,  that  high  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  super- 
stitious brood,  the  bull-bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  west,  that 
three-headed  Cerberus  hath  plaid  his  part.  ^  Whose  religion  at  this  day  is 
meer  policie,  a  state  wholly  composed  of  superstition  and  wit,  and  needs 
nothing  but  wit  and  superstition  to  maintain  it :  that  uselh  colledges  and 

*  Cltra  aquAin,  vtiiduinm  plantavit  maxlmiiin  et  pnlcherrimum,  floribns  odorlferis  et  fuavibas  fhictlbus 

Slenum,  ftc.  *  Potum  queodam  dedit,  quo  ioeacatus,  et  gravl  topore  oppraatua,  in  viridaiium  Interim 

ucel»atur»  &c.  *  Atqne  iterain  memoratum  potum  bibendum  ezblboit,  et  ilc  extra  Paradisum  reduxit, 

ttt  cum  evIgUaret,  lopore  soluto,  &c.  *  Lib.  1.  de  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7.  '  Lib.  4.  ■  Lib.  4. 

■Kxerc.  328.  ^  Sir  £d.  Sands. 
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reliffious  houses  to  as  good  purpose  its  forts  and  ccutleSy  and  doth  more  ai 
this  day  by  a  company  of  scribling  parasites,  fiexy  minted  fnersy  seakiis 
anchorites,  hypocritical  confessours,  and  those  pretorian  souldiera,  his  Jani- 
sary  Jesuites,  (that  dissociable  society,  as  ^  Langius  tsimsity  postremus  dioMt 
conatuSf  et  saculi  excrementum yihzt  now  eixad  in  the  fore  fronteofthe  battle, 
will  have  a  monopoly  of,  and  ingTX>86e  all  other  learning,  but  domineer  m 
divinity  ;  ^  Exdpiunt  soli  totius  vulnera  belliy  and  fight  done  almoel,  for  the 
rest  are  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses)  then  ever  he  could  have  done  by  gain- 
sons  and  armies.     What  power  of  prince,  or  poenal  law,  be  it  never  bo  stiiet, 
could  enforce  men  to  doe  that  which  for  conscience  sake  they  will  vc^uataiiy 
undergo  ?  As  to  fast  from  all  fleshe,  abstain  from  marriage,  rise  to  their  praycss 
at  midnight,  whip  themsdves,  with  stupend  fastine  and  pennance,  abandon  the 
world,  wilfuU  poverty,  perform  canonical  and  bunde  obedience,  to  prostiate 
their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer  up  ^emselves  at  their  superioois 
feet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  powerful  an  engin  as  superstition  ?  which  they 
right  well  perceiving,  are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselves :  Primum  enim  (as 
Calvin  rightly  suspects,  the  tenor  and  practice  of  their  life  proves)  isreanm 
illius  theotogusj  quod  apud  eos  regnaty  caput  est,  nullum  esse  Deum,  they 
hold  there  is  no  God,  as  Leo  10  did,  Hildebrand  the  magician,  Alexander  6. 
Julius  2.  meer  atheists,  and  which  the  common  proverb  amongst  them  ap- 
proves ;  *  The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are  the  Romans^  of  tite  Ramans  the 
priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are  preferred  to  be  cardinals^  eatd  the 
baddest  man  amongst  the  cardinals  is  chosen  to  he  pope,  that  is  an  epicure, 
as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for  so  they  think  and  be- 
leeve ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ,  to  be  fables  and  impostures ;  of  heaven  and 
hell,  day  of  judgement,  paradise,  immortality  of  the  soule,  are  all 

'^BttBUMTM  TBOit  Terbftquc  insnia, 
Et  par  floUidto  fabuU  ioinnlo» 

Dreams,  toyes,  and  old  wives  tales.  Yet  as  so  many  '  whetstones  to  make 
other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  be  of  no  religion  at  all* 
they  will  make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  by  promises  and  threats, 
compel,  enforce  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  so  many  bears  in  a  line; 
when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  advance  God's  kingdome, 
seeke  his  glory  or  common  good ;  but  to  enrich  themselves,  to  enlarge  their 
territories,  to  domineer  and  compel  them  to  stand  in  awe,  to  live  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  see  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  they  ?  Si  mundus  vult 
decipif  decipiatur ;  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  what  **  Austin  cites  from 
Varro  to  maintain  his  Roman  religion,  we  may  better  apply  to  them  :  mtUia 
vera,  qua  vulgus  scire  non  est  utile ;  pier aque  falsa,  qua  tamen  aliter  exif- 
timare  populum  expedit ;  some  things  are  true,  some  false,  which  for  their 
owne  ends  they  will  not  have  the  guUish  commonalty  take  notice  of.  As  weU 
may  witness  their  intolerable  covetousness,  strange  forgeries,  fopperies, 
fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties,  impostures,  illusions,  new  doctrines,  para- 
doxes, traditions,  false  miracles,  which  they  have  still  forged,  to  enthral,  cir- 
cumvent and  subjugate  them,  to  maintain  their  own  estates.  '  One  while  by 
buls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and  their  doctrine  of  good  works,  that  they  be 
meritorious ;  hope  of  heaven  by  that  meanes,  they  have  so  fleeced  the  com- 
monalty, and  spurred  on  this  free  superstitious  horse,  that  he  runs  himself 
blinde,  and  is  an  asse  to  carry  burdens.  They  have  so  amplified  Peters  pa- 
trimony, that  from  a  poor  bishop,  he  is  become  rex  regum,  dominus  c2tmu- 
nantium,  a  demi-god,  as  his  canonbts  make  him  (Felinus  and  the  rest)  above 
God  himselfe.     And  for  his  wealth  and  ^  temporalties,  is  not  inferiour  to  many 

•  In  consult,  de  princ.  Inter  provlnc.  Enrop.       '  Lndan.       •  Sir  Ed.  Sanda  in  bla  Relation.       'Seneca. 
I  Vice  eotia,  aeatam  Reddere  quae  femun  valet,  ezson  Ipsa  secandl.  '  De  dT.  Dti  Hb.  4.  csf).  81. 

1  Seeking  their  own,  saith  Paul,  not  Chilsta.  J  He  hath  the  dntchy  of  Spoledo  in  Italy,  the  marqniaate 

of  Ancona,  betide  Rome,  and  the  terrltozlca  a4}accnt,  Bologna,  Ferraim,  &c.    Avignon  in  France,  Ac. 
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kings;  ''bis  cardinals,  princes  companions;  and  in  every  kingdome  almost, 
abbots,  priors,  monkes,  friers,  &c.  and  his  cleargy  have  iogrossed  a  ^  third 
part,  half,  in  some  places  all,  into  their  hands.  Three  prince  elector^s  in 
Germany,  bishops;  besides  Magdeburge,  Spire,  Saltsburge>  Breme,  Bam- 
berge,  &c.  In  France,  as  Bodine,  M,  de  repub.  gives  us  to  ui^dersUnd, 
their  revenues  are  twelve  millions,  and  three  hundred  thousand  livres ;  and 
of  twelve  parts  of  the  revenues  in  France,  the  churph  possesseth  seven.  The 
Jesuites,  a  new  sect  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as  "Middendorpius  and  °  Pelar- 
gus  reckon  up,  three  or  fbure  hundred  coUedgesin  Europe,  and  more  revenues 
then  many  princes.  In  France,  as  Amoldus  proves,  in  thirty  yeares  they 
have  got  6i$  centum  librarum  mUlia  annua^  200000/.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
rest  of  their  orders.  We  have  had  in  England,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates^ 
above  thirty  thousand  friers  at  once^  and  as  ^  Speed  collects  out  of  Lelande 
and  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  and  neer  two  hundred  thousand 
pound,  in  revenues  of  the  old  rent,  belonging  to  them;  besides  images  of 
gold,  silver,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  p  Weever  calculates, 
and  esteems  them  at  the^lissolution  of  abbies,  worth  a  million  of  gold.  How 
many  towns  in  every  kingdome  hath  superstition  enriched !  **-  What  a  deal  of 
mony  by  musty  reliques,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  ingrossed', 
and  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  tricks  I  Lauretum  in  Italy, 
Walsingham  in  England,  in  those  dayes,  ubi  omnia  auro  nitent,  saith  Eras- 
mus, S^  Thomas  shrine,  &c.  may  witness.  *>  Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in 
Greece,  for  Apollos  oracle,  Delos  c&mmune  conciliabulum  et  emporium  iolS 
religione  munitum;  Dodona,  whose  fame  and  wealth  were  sustained  by  religion, 
were  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  they  can  get  but  a  relique  of  some  saint,  the 
Virgin  Maries  picture,  idols  or  the  hke,  that  city  is  for  ever  made,  it  needs  no 
other  maintenance.  Now  if  any  of  these  their  impostures,  or  jugling  tricks 
be  controverted,  or  called  in  question  :  If  a  magnanimous  or  zealous  Luther, 
an  heroical  Luther,  as  'Dithmaruscals  him,  dare  touch  the  monkes  bellies,  all 
is  in  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an  uprore.  Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready 
to  puU  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades,  *  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe^ 
sians:  With  a  mighty  shout  of  two  houres  long  they  will  roare  and  not 
be  paci6ed. 

Now  for  their  authority :  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  penance, 
Peters  keyes,  thundrings,  excommunications,  &c.  roaring  buls,  this  high 
priest  of  Rome,  shaking  his  Gorgons  head,  hath  so  terrified  the  soule  of  many 
a  silly  man,  insulted  over  Majesty  it  self,  and  swaggered  generally  over  all 
Europe  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavi^ 
subjection^  as  never  tyrannizing  Spaniards  did  by  their  poor  Negroes,  or 
Turkes  by  their  gally-llaves.  *  The  Bishop  of  Rome  (saith  Stapleton,  a  para- 
site of  his,  de  mcLg.  Eccles.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.)  hath  done  that  without  armeSy 
which  those  Roman  emperours  could  never  atchieve  tpith  forty  legions  of 
souldiers ;  deposed  kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  foot ;  made  friends 
and  corrected  at  his  pleasure,  &c.  ^'Tis  a  wonder,  saith  Machiavel,  Floren- 
tints  hist.  lib.  1.  what  slavery  hing  Henry  the  second  endured  for  the  death 
of  Tho,  a  Beckett  what  things  he  was  enjoyned  by  the  Pope^  and  how  he 
submitted  himself  to  doe  that  which  in  our  times,  a  privatB  man  would  not 
endure,  and  all  Uirough  superstition.  ^  Henry  the  fourth,  deposed  of  his  em- 
pire, stood  bare-footed  with  his  wife  at  the  gates  of  Canossus.      ^  Fredericke 

k  Eitote  ftutna  md,  eC  prindpM  hnjni  muiKll,  *  The  laity  t^Dcct  ^idr  gr^ftmiw,  wUbcm  tbope 

ftatates  of  mortmain.     ^        "Lib.  8.  de  Academ.  ■  Pmfat.  Ub.  de  panjdoz.  Jcinit.  Bom.  provlnda 

habet  CoL  86.  Neapot.  2^.  Veneta  13.  Loalt.  15.  India  ortent.  27.  BMtO.  30»  ftc.  .  'Jlft  bla  Cluogate.  tk. 
Hen.  8.  p  15  cap.  of  hia  ftioeral  Monumenta.  «  Panaaniaa  in  Laamiola  lib.  3.  Idem  de  AchaS^ 

lib.  8.  Ci^iu  aammiB  opea,  et  valde  Ihclyta  fluna.  'Eierdt.  Sib.  Cblleg.  8.  diap.  8.  'Act.  If.  ft. 

*  Pontifex  Bomanua  proraoa  Inennia  regibua  terra  jura  dat,  ad  rcfpa  erebit,  ad  paoem  cogit,  et  peccantea 
caiUgat,  8tc.  quod  imperatoraa  Romani  40  legionilnb  armiitl  not  eifiecenitit.  •  Hthafa  ^iiddia  pasaoa  alt 
H.  2.  quomodo  ae  aubmlait,  ea  le  facturam  poUidtda,  qaordal  bMle  ile  prtratitf  qiMtm  pntcta  ftxxnt. 

*  Sigoniui  9.  blat.  Ital.  »  Carlo  Ub.  4.  Fox  Martyrol. 
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the  emperour  was  trodden  on  by  Alexander  the  third.     Another  held  Adrians 
stirrup ;  king  John  kissed  the  knees  of  Pandulphos  the  Popes  legal,  &c 
What  made  so  many  thousand  Christians  travel  from  France,  Britain,  &c 
into  the  holy  land,  spend  such  huge  summs  of  mony,  go  a  pilgrimage  so  feini- 
liarly  to  Jerusalem,  to  creep  and  crouch,  but  slavish  superstition  ?     What 
makes  them  so  freely  venture  their  lives,  to  leave  their  native  countries,  to  go 
seek  martyrdome  in  the  Indies,  but  superstition  ?  to  be  assassinates,  to  meet 
death,  murder  kings,  but  a  false  perswasion  of  merit,  of  canonical  or  biind 
obedience  which  they  instill  into  them,  and  animate  them  by  strange  illusions, 
hope  of  being  martyrs  and  saints?     Such  pretty  feats  can  the  divel  work  by 
pnests ;  and  so  well  for  their  own  advantage  can  they  play  their  parts.     And 
if  it  were  not  yet  enough,  by  priests  and  politicians  to  delude  mankind,  and 
crucifie  the  soules  of  men,  he  hath  more  actors  in  his  tragoedy,  more  irons  in 
the  fire,  another  sceane  of  heretiques,  factious,  ambitious  wits,  insolent  spirits, 
schismaticks,  impostors,  fabe  prophets,  blind  guides ;  that  out  of  pride,  sin- 
gularity, vainglory,  blind  zeale,  cause  much  more  madness  vet,  set  ail  in  an 
uprore  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments,  crotchets,  make  new 
divisions,  subdivisions,  new  sects,  oppose  one  superstition  to  another,  one 
kingdome  to  another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  brother  against  brother, 
father  against  son,  to  the  ruine  and  destruction  of  a  commonwealth,  to  the 
disturbance  of  peace,  and  to  make  a  generall  confusion  of  all  estates.       How 
did  those  Arrians  rage  of  old  !     How  many  did  they  circumvent !     Those 
Pelagians,  Manichees,  &c.  their  names  alone  would  make  a  just  volume.  How 
many  silly  soules  have  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn  away,  and  quite  alien- 
ated from  Christ !     Lucians  Alexander,  Simon  Magus,  whose  statue  was  to  be 
seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justine  Martyr,  Simoni  Deo  sancto,  Sfc. 
after  his  decease.     ^Apollonius  Tianceus,  Cynops,  Eumo,  who  by  counter- 
feiting some  new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that  Dea  Syria,  by  spitting 
fire,  and  the  like,  got  an  army  together  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  did  much 
harm  :  with  Eudo  de  stellis,  of  whom  Nubrigensis  speakes,  lib,  1.  cap.  19. 
that  in  king  Stephens  dayes  imitated  most  of  Christs  miracles,  fed  I  know  not 
how  many  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  castles  in  the  ayr,  &c.  to  the 
seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  soules.     In  Franconia,  1476,  a  base  illiterate 
fellow  took  upon  him  to  be  a  prophet,  and  preach,  John  Beheim  by  name,  a 
neatherd  at  Nicholhausen ;  he  seduced  30000  persons,  and  was  taken  by  the 
commonalty  to  be  a  most  holy  man,  come  from  heaven.    ^  Tradesmen  left 
their  shops,  women  their  distaves,  servants  ran  from  their  masters,  children 
from  their  parent s,  schollers  left  their  tutors,  all  to  hear  him ;  some  for 
novelty,  some  for  zeale.     He  was  burnt  at  last  by  the  Bishop  of  Wartz- 
hurge,  and  so  he  and  his  heresie  vanished  together.     How  many  such  impos- 
tours,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  kings  raign  I    What  chronicle  will 
not  afford  such  examples !  that  as  so  many  ignes  fatui,  have  led  men  out  of 
the  way,  terrified  some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  to  be  carried  about  with 
the  blast  of  every  winde,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude,  a  silly  company  of  poor 
soules,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered  together  like  so  many  pibbles  in  a 
tide.     What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexations,  persecutions,  absurdities, 
impossibilities,  these  impostours,  heretiques,  &c.  have  thrust  upon  the  world ; 
what  strange  effects,  shall  be  shewed  in  the  symptomes. 

Now  the  meanes  by  which,  or  advantages  the  divel  and  his  infemall  minis- 
ters take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  such  idle  ceremonies,  false 
doctrines,  superstitious  fopperies,  are  from  themselves,  innate  feare,  ignorance, 
simplicity,  hope  and  feare,  those  two  battering  cannons  and  principal  engins, 

>  Hlerodes  contend*  ApoUonlut  to  have  been  aa  great  a  prophet  aa  Chriat,  whom  Enaebhia  conAitca. 
f  If  unater  Coamog.  L  8.  c.  86.    ArUacea  ex  officinia,  fcsmioce  e  colo»  &c.  qnaat  numlne  qnodam  rapti, 
ncadla  parentibna  et  domlnla,  recta  adeunt,  &c.    Combuatua  demum  ab  Herfoipolenai  eplacopo,  h«reeia 
eranait 
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with  tbeir  objects,  reward  and  punishment,  puiig^tory,  Limbus  Patrumy  Sfc^ 
which  now  more  then  ever  tyrannize ;  *for  what  province  is  free  from 
atheizmcy  superstition,  idolatry,  schisme,heresie,  impiety ,  their  factours and 
followers  ?  thence  they  proceed,  and  from  that  same  decayed  image  of  God, 
which  is  yet  remaining  m  us. 

Oa  homlni  sublime  dedit,  coelumqne  toori 

jQBSlt, 

our  own  conscience  doth  dictate  so  much  unto  us ;  we  know  there  is  a  God, 
and  nature  doth  in  forme  us;  '^  Nulla  gens  tarn  Barbara  (saith  Tully)  cut  non 
insideat  hcBC persuasio  Deum  esse;  sed  nee  Scytka,  nee  Oracus,  nee  Persa, 
nee  Hyperboreus  dissentiet  (as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist  ser.  \,  fiaurther 
addes)  nee  contineniis  nee  insularum  habitator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will, 
in  what  coast  soever,  there  is  no  nation  so  barbarous  that  is  not  perswaded 
there  is  a  God.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reade  of  that  infinite  superstition  amongst 
the  Indians  in  this  kinde,  of  their  tenents  in  America,  pro  suo  quisque  libitu 
varias  res  venerabantur  super stitiose,  plantas,  animaliay  montes,  Sfc.  omne 
quod  amabant  aut  horrebant  (some  few  places  excepted,  as  he  grants,  that 
had  no  God  at  alL)  So  the  heathens  declare  the  glory  ofOod,  and  thefirma- 
ment  declareth  his  handie^work.  Psalm  19.  Every  creature  will  evince  it ; 
PrcBsentemque  refert  qucelibet  herba  Deum.  Nolenies  sciunt^fatentur  inviti, 
as  the  said  Tyrius  proceeds,  will  or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.  The  phi- 
losophers, Socrates,  Plato,  Plotinus,  Pythagoras,  Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epicte- 
tus,  those  Magi,  Druides,  &c.  went  as  far  as  they  could  by  the  light  of  Nature; 
**  multa  prcBclara  de  naturd  Dei  scripta  reliquerunt,  writ  many  things  well 
of  the  nature  of  God,  but  they  had  but  a  confused  light,  a  glimpse ; 

•  Quale  per  iocerUm  lunam  sub  luce  maligni 
Est  Iter  in  sylvls,  — — ^ 

as  he  that  walkes  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,  they  groped  in  the  darke.  They 
had  a  gross  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides,  0  Deus,  quicquid  es,  sive  ccelum, 
sive  terra,  sive  aliud  quid  ;  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entium  miserere  met. 
And  so  of  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  and  future  happiness.  Immortali" 
tatem  animce  (saith  Hierome)  Pythagoras  somniavit,  Democritus  non  ere- 
didity  in  consolationem  damnationis  sues  Socrates  in  carcere  disputavit ; 
Indus,  Persa,  Gothus,  Sfc.  philosophantur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that, 
as  they  conceived  themselves ;  which  the  divel  perceiving,  led  them  farther 
out  (as  ^  Lemnius  observes)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God,  with 
stockes  and  stones  ;  and  torture  themselves  to  their  owne  destruction,  as  he 
thought  fit  himself;  inspired  his  priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictions 
to  prosecute  the  same ;  which  they  for  their  owne  ends  were  as  willing  to 
uncfergoe,  taking  advantage  of  their  simplicitie,  feare  and  ignorance.  For 
the  common  people  are  as  a  fiocke  of  sheep,  a  rude  illiterate  rout,  void  many 
times  of  common  sense,  a  meer  beast,  bellua  multorum  capitum,  will  go 
whithersoever  they  are  led :  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap  by  the  homes,  all 
the  rest  will  follow ;  '  non  qud  eundum,  sed  qud  itur,  they  will  doe  as  they 
see  others  doe,  and  as  their  prince  will  have  them ;  let  him  be  of  what 
religion  he  will,  they  are  for  him.  Now  for  those  idolaters,  Maxentius  and 
Licinius;  then,  for  Constantine  a  Christian.  ^Qui  Christum  negant  male 
pereant,  acclamatum  est  decies,  for  two  houres  space ;  qui  Christum  non 
colunt,  Augusti  inimid  sunt,  acclamatum  est  ter  decies ;  and  by  and  by 
idolaters  again  under  that  Apostate  Julianus ;  all  Arrians  under  Constantius ; 
good  Catholiques  again  under  Jovinianus  And  little  difference  there  is 
betwixt  the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case ;  especially  of  old 

■  Nulla  non  provincia  hKresibus,  atheismis,  ftc.  plena.    Nnllna  orbia  angulus  ab  hlsce  belluis  immunis. 
•  Lib.  1.  de  nat.  Deoram.  ^  Zanchius.  •  Virg.  6.  JEn.  '  Supcntitlo  ex  IgnorantiA  divinitatia 

emersit,  ex  yitiosft  eemulatione,  et  dicmonia  Ulecebrls,  inconstans,  timena,  ^nctoans,  et  cul  se  addicat 
nesciens,  qnem  imploret,  cui  ae  commlttat,  a  dcemone  fedle  decepta.  L^mniuB,  lib.  8.  c.  8.  *  Seneca. 

Tide  Boronluni  S.  Annallum,  ad  annum  324.  vit.  Coostantin. 
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folkes  and  women y  as  >  Cardan  discoureetb^  when  as  tkey  are  tossed  inik 
feare  and  superstition,  and  with  other  mens  folly  and  diskonesiy.     So  that 
I  may  say  their  ignorance  is  a  cause  of  their  auperstition,  a  sympicuiie,  and 
madness  it  self;  Supplicii  causa  esty  supplieiumque  sui.    Their  own  fieue^ 
folly,  stupidity,  to  be  deplored  lethargy,  is  that  which  gives  occasion  to  the 
other,  and  puis  these  miseries  on  their  own  heads.     For  in  all  these  religioiis 
^d  superstitions,  amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  still  finde  that  the  parties 
first  affected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folkes,  that  are  naturally 
prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some  poor  rude  illiterate  persons, 
that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  guUed  in  this  kinde,  prone  without 
either  examination  or  due  consideration  (for  they  take  up  religion  a  trusty  as 
at  mercers  they  do  their  wares)  to  beleeye  any  thing.    And  the  best  ngieanes 
th^y  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when  they  hav^  done,  is  to  keep 
them  still  in  ignorance :  for  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  detfotion,  as  all  the 
world  knowes,  and  these  times  can  amply  witness.    This  hath  been  the  diveb 
practice,  and  his  infemall  ministers  in  all  ages;  not  as  our  Saviour  by  a  few 
silly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdome  of  the  world,  to  save  publicans  and 
dinners,  but  to  make  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  to  confound  them  and 
their  associates ;  and  that  they  may  better  effect  what  they  intend,  they 
begin,  as  I  say,  with  poor  **stupid,  illiterate  persons.     So  Mahomet  did 
when  he  published  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  work  (said  '  Bredok- 
bachius)  full  of  non-sense^  barbarismcy  eovifusion,  without  rime,  reason, 
or  any  good  composition ;  first  published  to  a  company  of  rude  rustickes, 
hog-rubbers,   that  had  no   discretion,  judgement,  art,  or  understanding ; 
and  is  so  still  maintained.     For  it  is  a  part  of  their  policy  to  let  no 
man  comment;  dare  to  dispute  or  call  in  question,  to  this  day,  any  part 
of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  incredible,  ridiculous;  fabulous  as  it  is,  it  must 
be  beleeved  implicite ;  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  must  dare  to  contradict 
ijt,  Qod  and  the  Emperour,  ^c.     What  else  do  our  Papists,  but  by  keeping 
the  people  in  ignorance,  vent  and  broach  all  their  new  ceremonies  and  tra* 
ditions,  when  Uiey  conceal  the  Scripture,  reade  it  in  Latine,  and  to  some 
few  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  pteple,  in  the  mean  time,  with  tales  out  of 
tiCgends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations?    Whom  do  they  begin  with 
but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  old  folkes,  illiterate 
persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly  companions,  or  sooner  circum* 
vent?    So  doe  all  our  schismaticks  and  heretiques.     Marcus  and  Valentinian, 
beretiques  in  J  Irenceus,  seduced  first,  I  know  not  how  many  women,  and 
made  them  beleeve  they  were  prophets.    ^  Frier  Cornelius  of  Dort,  seduced 
a  company  of  silly  women.     What  are  all  our  Anabaptists,  Brownists,  Bar- 
rowists,  Familists,  but  a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  caprltious  base  fellowes  ? 
What  are  most  of  our  Papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant,  and  blinde  bayards  ? 
how  should  they  otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  brought  up  and  kept 
still  in  darkness?    ^  If  their  pastors  (^sXHtk  Lavater)  had  done  their  duties, 
and  instructed  their  Jiockes  as  they  ought,  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  them  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  they  had 
not  been  as  they  are.    But  being  so  mis-led  all  their  lives  in  superstition,  and 
carried  hood-winked  like  hawkes,  how  can  they  prove  otherwise  then  blinde 
ideots,  and  superetitious  asses  ?  wliat  shall  we  expect  else  at  their  hands  ? 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  keep  them  blinde,  and  in  Cymmerian  darkness, 

iDe  rcnuB  TvleUtc  1.  S.  c.  8S.  Pamm  tttd  dlsUt  saplentU  vlroram  a  pnerili,  malto  minus  NmiiD  cc 
mnUenim,  cum  meto  eC  mipentlttOM  eC  aliniA  stnltltlA  et  tmirrobitate  dapUoM  MtUntur.  ^  In  aU  aopcr- 
•tition,  «!■•  men  foUoir  Ibola.  Bacon**  Easarcf.  '  Pemrin.  HIeroa.  c^).  ft.  Totum  acriptnm  rftnftiwim 
aina  ordine  ipd  colon*  afaaqfoa  aanau  et  ratlooe  ad  roatldadanoa  idem  dadlt,  mdlaaimoa,  et  pracana  acTHrtaa* 
qalnoUlManntdlacnlioalatQidUadlcarapoaacfit.  i lib.  1.  cap.  9.    Valeat.  luerea. 9.  *lfc(e. 

vamM  U.  8.  blat.  Balg .  'SI  dooloiaa  aimm  ftdaaani  oAdnm*  at  plebam  Add  rnmmlaiam  recta 

inatltalaacnt  da  doctrtaUB  Chriatlaatt  capltflma,  aac  aMda  acrlptnito  iataidlilaaent,  de  moltla  pntcokhitdo 
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but  withall,  as  a  schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boyes,  to  make  them  folbw  their 
books,  solhetimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encouragements ;  but  most  of 
all  by  feare,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and  punishment,  do  they  col- 
logue and  sooth  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring  them  into  a  fools  paradise. 
Rex  erisj  aiuni^  si  recte  fades ^  do  well,  thou  shalt  be  crowned ;  but  for  the 
most  part  by  threats,  terrours  and  afirights,  they  tyrannize  and  terrific  their 
distressed  soules ;  knowing  that  feare  alone  is  the  sole  and  onely  means  to 
keep  men  in  obedience^  according  to  that  Hemistichium  of  Petromus,  primus 
in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timor,  the  feare  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers,  keeps 
men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties ;  the^  play  upon  their 
consciences ;  "^  which  was  practised  of  old  in  .Sgvpt  by  their  priests.  When 
there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made  the  people  beleeve  Qod  was  angry,  great 
miseries  were  to  come;  they  take  all  opportunities  of  naturall  causes,  to  delude 
the  peoples  senses,  and  with  fearfuU  tales  of  purgatory,  fained  apparitions, 
earth  quakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragicall  examples  of  divels,  possessions, 
obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c.  they  doe  so  insult  over,  and 
restrain  them,  never  Hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they  will  not  ■'ofiend  the 
least  tradition,  tread,  or  acarse  look  awry.  Deus  bone,  (^Lavater  exclaimes) 
^uot  hoc  commentum  de  purgatorio  misers  affiixit !  good  God,  how  many 
men  have  been  miserably  a£9[icted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory ! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  feare,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath 
severaU  engins,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthrall;  omitting  no  oppor- 
tunities, according  to  mens  severall  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and 
humour  them ;  to  maintain  his  superstition ;  sometimes  to  stupifie,  besot 
them ;  sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  oddes  and  in 
an  uprore;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes  him  a  principall 
agent ;  sometimes  whole  cities,  countries.  If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity, 
canonicall  obedience,  blind  zeale,  &c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition, 
popularity,  vain  glory*  If  of  the  cleargy  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts 
then  the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  he  pufies  them  up  with  a  vain  conceit 
of  their  own  worth,  scientid  inflati,  they  begin  to  swell  and  scorn  all  the 
world  in  respect  of  themselves,  and  thereupon  turn  heretiques,  schismatickes, 
broach  new  doctrines,  frame  new  crotchets  and  the  Uke ;  or  else  out  of  too 
much  karaing  become  mad ;  or  out  of  curiosity,  they  will  search  into  Gods 
secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or  out  of  presumption  of  their  holi- 
ness and  good  gifb,  inspirations,  become  prophets,  enthusiiUtSj  and  what 
not  ?  Or  else,  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not  (as  they 
suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglected, 
or  not  esteemed  as  they  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  ot  emulation  they 
begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  ccelum  ierr<B  miscent,  they  become  so  im- 
patient in  an  instant,  that  a  whole  kingdome  cannot  contain  them;  they 
will  set  all  in  a  combustion,  all  at  variance,  to  be  revenged  of  their  adver- 
saries. PDonatus,  when  he  saw  Cecilianus  preferred  before  him  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Carthage,  turned  heretique ;  and  so  did  Arian,  because 
Alexander  was  advanced :  we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  many  experi- 
ments of  such  persons.  If  they  be  lay-men  of  better  note,  the  same  engins 
of  pride,  ambition,  emulation  and  jealousie  take  place ;  they  will  be  gods 
themselves.  ^Alexander  in  India  after  his  victories  became  so  insolent,  he 
would  be  adored  for  a  god :  and  those  Roman  emperours  came  to  that 
height  of  madness,  they  must  have  temples  built  to  them ;  sacrifices  to  their 
deities ;  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius,  D.  Adrianus :  ^  Heliogabalus  put  out 

■  CnrttoB  11. 4.  ■  See  more  In  Kemnteliu  ExaiDcn  Condi.  'Mdent.  de  Pnrgatorio.        •Part.  1.  c.  16. 

part.  3.  cmp.  18.  eC  14.  f Auitin.  «  Cnrtlns  lib.  8.  '  Unuprldlnf  viti  ^oa.    Vbginaa  featalea, 

at  ncmm  ignem  Rom*  antinzlty  at  omaca  ubAq^e  per  orbem  terns  reUgloiicaf  unnm  hoc  atadena  at  aolna 
Dena  oolcratur. 
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that  Vestall  fire  at  Ronie,  expelled  the  virgins,  and  banished  all  other 
religions  all  over  the  world,  and  would  be  the  sole  god  himself,  Otfr  Turkes, 
China  kings,  great  Chains,  and  Mogors  do  little  less ;  assuming  diYine  and 
bombast  titles  to  themselves;  the  meaner  sort  are  too  credulous,  and  led 
with  blinde  zeale,  btinde  obedience,  to  prosecute  and  maintain  whatsoever 
their  sottish  leaders  shall  propose :  what  they  in  pride  and  singularity,  revBoge, 
vain  glory,  ambition,  spleen,  for  gaine,  shall  ra^ly  maintain  and  broach,  tl^ 
disciples  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  damnation,  if  they  doe  it 
not ;  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children,  house  and  home,  lands,  goods, 
fortunes,  life  it  self,  then  omit  or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of  it ;  and  to  advaaoe 
the  common  cause,  undei^  any  miseries,  turn  traytors,  assassinates,  pseudo- 
martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  other  world,  that  they 
shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonized  for  saints. 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blinde  zeale,  and  nusled  widi 
superstition,  he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveagle  and  infatuate  them  i^urther 
yet ;  to  make  them  quite  mortified  and  mad ;  and  that  under  colour  of  per- 
fection, to  merit  by  penance,  going  wollward,  whipping,  almes,  fastings,  &c. 
An.  1320.  there  was  a  sect  of  "whippers  in  Germany,  that  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured  themselves.     I  could 
give  many  other  instances  of  each  particular.     But  these  works  so  done  are 
meritorious,  ex  opere  operato,  ex  condigno,  for  themselves  and  others,  to 
make  them  macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  specie  virtutis  et  umbrd^ 
those  evangelicall  counsells  are  propounded,  as  our  pseudocatholickes  call 
them  ;  canonicall  obedience,  wilfull  poverty,  ^vowes  of  chastity,  monkery,  and 
a  solitary  life,  which  extend  almost  to  all  religions  and .  superstitions,  to 
Turkes,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abyssines,  Greekes,  Latines,  and  all  countries. 
Amongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation,  solitariness  are,  as  it  were,  certain 
rams  by  which  the  divel  doth  batter  and  work  upon  the  strongest  constitu- 
tions.    Nonnulli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob  longas  inedias,  stvdia  et  medita- 
tiones  coBlestes,  de  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant ;  by  fasting  over 
much,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.     Not  that  Agisting  is  a  thing  of 
it  selfe  to  be  discommended ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  meanes  to  keep  the  body 
in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physick  of  the  soule,  by  which 
chast  thoughts  are  ingendred,  true  zeale,  a  divine  spirit,  whence  wholesome 
counsells  do  proceed,  concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicious  and  predominant 
lusts  and  humours  are  expelled.     The  Others  are  very. much  in  commenda- 
tion of  it,  and  as  Calvin  notes,  sometimes  immoderate.     ^The  mother  of 
health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spirittiall  wing  to  ereare  vs,  the  chariot  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  banner  of  faith,  Sfc.    And  'tis  true  they  say  of  it,  if  it  be 
moderately  and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  Moses,  Elias,  Daniel, 
CHRIST,  and  as  his  ^apostles  made  use  of  it :  but  when  by  this  meanes  they 
will  supererogate,  and  as  ^Erasmus  well  taxeth,  caslum  non  suffieere putant 
suis  meritis,  heaven  is  too  small  a  reward  for  it ;  they  make  choyce  of  times 
and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their  merits,  attribute  more  to  them  then  to  the  ten 
commandements ;  and  count  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  meat  in  Lent,  then  to 
kill  a  man ;  and  as  one  saith,  Plus  respiciunt  assum  piscem,  quam  Christum 
crucffixum ;'  plus  salmonem  quam  Salomonem;   quibus  in  ore  Christus^ 
Epicurus  in  corde,  when  some  counterfeit,  and  some  attribute  more  to  such 
workes  of  theirs  then  to  Christs  death  and  passion ;  the  divel  sets  in  a  foot, 
strangely  deludes  them,  and  by  that  meanes  makes  them  to  overthrow  the 
temperature  of  their  bodies,  and  hazard  their  soules.     Never  any  strange 
illusions  of  divels  amongst  hermites,  anchorites,  never  any  visions,  phan- 

•  FlagelUtoram  aecUu  Muoater.  lib.  8.  Coamog.  cap.  19.  *  Votum  cain>atfi«  monachatCiB.         *  Maier 

■anltatiB,  clavls  cotloram,  al«  udnue  quae  levM  pennaa  producat^ut  in  attbiime  ferat  j  cuirua  Spirltfta  aancti* 
vexlUum  fidei,  porta  pandisi,  vita  angeloram,  &c.  *  Caatigo  corpus  meum.  Paul.  *  Mor.  eDcom. 
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tasmes,  apparitions,  enthusiasmes,  prophets,  any  revelations,  but  immoderate 
iastmg,  bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness,  or  some  such  things  were 
the  precedent  causes,  the  forerunners,  or  concomitants  oi  them.  The  best 
opportunity  and  sole  occasion  the  divel  takes  to  delude  them.  Marcilius 
Gognatus,  lib,  1.  cont.  cap.  7.  hath  many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as 
after  long  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  divels  :  and  ^  *tis  a  miraculous  thing 
to  relate  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents  proceed  from  fast- 
ing ;  dreameSy  superstition,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of  death,  prophe- 
sies, pdradoxes,  madness ;  fasting  naturally  prepares  men  to  these  things. 
M onkes,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness  become  melancholy, 
vertiginous;  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hobgoblins, 
divels,  rivell  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  insequimur,  saith  Gregory,  civem 
quem  diligimus  trucidamus,  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones : 
camibus  abstinentes  proprias  carnes  devorant,  ut  nil  prteter  cutem  et  ossa 
sit  reliquum.  Hilarion,  as  ^Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  Athanasius  of  Ante* 
nius,  was  so  bare  with  fasting,  th^t  his  skin  did  scarse  stick  to  the  bones ; 
for  want  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleepe,  and  for  want  of  sleepe,  became  idle 
headed,  heard  every  night  infants  crye,  oxen  lowe,  wolves  howl,  lions  roare 
{as  he  thought)  clattering  of  chaines,  strange  voyces,  and  the  like  illusions 
of  divels.  Such  symptomes  are  common  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary, 
given  to  contemplation,  over  much  solitariness  and  meditation.  Not  that  these 
things  (as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discommended  of  themselves,  but  very 
behove^)!,  in  some  cases,  and  good :  sobriety  and  contemplation  joyn  our 
soules  to  God,  as  that  heathen  '  Porphyrie  can  tell  us.  '^  Extasis  is  a  taste 
of  future  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God ;  a  divine  melancholy, 
a  spirituall  wing,  Bonaventure  termes  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven:  but  as  it 
is  abused,  a  meer  dotage,  madness,  a  cause  and  symptome  of  religious  me- 
lancholy, ^  If  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saiUi  Guatinerius)  a  religious 
person  over  superstitious,  too  solitary  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man 
will  certainly  be  melancholy  ;  thou  maist  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so.  P. 
Forestus  hath  almost  the  same  words,  and  ^Cardan  subtil,  lib.  \8,  et  cap. 
40.  lib,  8.  de  rerum  varietate ;  solitariness,  fasting,  and  that  melancholy 
humour,  are  the  causes  of  all  hermites  illusions.  Lavater,  de  spect,  part,  1 . 
cop.  10.  vnd  19.  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  appa- 
ritions;  none,  saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monkes  and  nermites,  the  divels 
bath  melancholy ;  ^  none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kinds,  as 
such  as  live  solitary  lives ;  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage, 
'  Polydore  Virgil  lib.  1,  de  prodigiis,  holds,  that  those  prophesies  and  monkes 
revelations,  nunnes  dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  God,  do  proceed 
wholly  ab  instinctu  deemonum,  by  the  divels  meanes :  and  so  those  enthu- 
siasts, anabaptists,  pseudo-prophets  from  the  same  cause.  ^  Fracastorius 
lib.  2.  de  intellect,  will  have  all  your  Pythonissse,  Sibyls,  and  pseudo- 
prophets  to  be  meer  melancholy ;  so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  1 .  cap,  8.  etl.  3. 
cap.  7.  and  Arculanus  in  9.  R basis,  that  melancholy  is  a  sole  cause,  and  the 
divel  together,  with  fasting  and  solitariness,  of  such  Sibylline  prophesies,  if 
there  were  ever  such ;  which  with  s  Causabon  and  others  I  justly  except  at ; 

>  Lib.  8.  cap.  10.  de  reram  varietate.  Admizatione  dlgna  sont  que  per  J^unium  hoc  modo  conUngimt: 
sonmlaf  tnpentltio,  contemptna  tonnentorum,  mortis  deaiderhun,  obstinata  opinio,  iosania :  J^nium 
nataraUter  praparat  ad  hcec  omnia.  y  Epist.  1.  S.  Ita  attenuatus  Mt  Jcjnnio  et  vlgllils,  in  tantum 

exeao  corpora  ut  ooaibui  vix  hserebat,  nnde  nocte  infantum  vagitus,  iMdatna  pecomm,  mugitua  boum,  vocea 
et  ludibria  dsemonnm,  ftc.  *  Lib.  de  atiatinentiA.    Sobrietas  et  continentia  mentem  Deo  coigungunt. 

■Extasis  nihil  est  aliud  quam  gustns  ftitnre  beatitndinis,  in  qu&  toti  absorbemur  in  Deom.  Erasmus  epist. 
ad  Dorpium.  ^  Si  reUglosum  nimis  j^nia  vlderis  obaenrantem,  audacter  melancholicum  pronundabiB. 

Tract.  9.  cap.  5.  <  SoUtudo  ipsa,  mens  segra  iaboribus  anxiis  et  Jejrmiis,  turn  temperatura  cibia  mutata 

l^;Te8UbuB,  et  humor  melancholicua,  heremltia  iUuaioDttm  catuae  aunt.  '  SoUtudo  est  caaaa  apparitionum  j 
nulli  Tiaionilraa  et  htiic  dellrlo  magis  obnoxil  aunt  quam  qui  coUegiia  et  eremo  soli  viTunt  monachi;  tales 
pleramque  melancholid  ob  victnm,  et  aoUtudlnem.  *  Monachi  aese  pntant  prophetare  ez  Deo,  et  qui 

Bolltariam  agunt  vltam,  quum  sit  inatlnctu  deemonum ;  et  sic  fidluntur  fatidice;  a  malo  genio  faabent,  qam 
putant  a  Deo,  et  ale  enthuslastc.  'Stbyllc,  PyUiii,  et  prophetas  qui  divinare  aolent,  omnea  phanaUd 

saut  melancholid.       lEzerdt.  c.  1. 
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for  it  u  not  likdy  that  the  spirit  of  God  should  ever  reyeal  sach  manifest 
lations  and  predictions  of  Clmst,  to  those  Pythonissse,  witches,  ApoQos  priests, 
the  divels  ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  pro- 
phets.    For  these  Sibyls  set  down  all  particular  circumstances  of  Christs 
coming,  and  many  other  future  accidents,  &r  more  perspicuous  and  plain  then 
ever  any  prophet  did.     But  howsoever  there  be  no  Pheebades  or  Sibyk,  I  am 
assured,  there  be  other  enthusiasts,  prophets,  DU  FcUidiciy  Magiy  (of  which 
read  Jo.  Botssardus,  who  hath  laboriously  collected  them  into  a  great  ^  volume 
of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  and  epitomized  their  lives)  &c.  ever  bafe  been 
in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding  from  those  causes,  ^  quivisiones  suas  enarramt, 
sommantfuturaypropheHscMty  et  ejusmodi  deliriis  agilati^  Spiritum  Sanctum 
sibi  comtnunicari  put<xnt.    That  which  is  written  of  St.  Francis  five  wounds, 
and  other  such  monasticall  effects,  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to 
this  our  melancholy.  And  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the  i  monke  of 
Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision :  of  ^  Sir  Owen,  that  went  down 
into  Saint  Patrickes  pui^tory  in  king  Stephens  dayes,  and  saw  as  much  : 
Walsingham  of  him  that  was  shewed  as  much  by  Saint  Julian.     Beda  Ub,  5. 
cap.  13.  14.  15  et20.  reports  of  king  Sebba,  Hb,  4.  cap,  11.  eccles  hi$t,  that 
saw  strange  Wisions:  and  Stumphius  Helvet.  Comic,  a  cobler  of  Basily 
1520,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at  Ausborough  °^  in  Germany.    Alexander 
ab  Alexandre,  gen.  dier,  Ub,  6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiasticall  prisoner,  (all 
out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Platos  tenth  dialogue  de  Repub. 
that  revived  again  ten  dayes  after  he  was  killed  in  a  battell,  and  told  strange 
wonders,  like  Uiose  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinoiis,  in  Homer ;  or  Lucians 
vera  kistoria  it  self)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sick- 
ness, when  their  brains  were  addle,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  thdr 
heads  of  wit.     Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples, /o^.  191.  one  of  Saint 
Gultlake  of  Crowalde  that  fought  with  divels,  but  still  after  long  fruting, 
overmuch  solitariness,  ^  the  divel  perswaded  him  therefore  to  fast,  as  Moses  and 
Elias  did,  the  better  to  delude  him.    ^  In  the  same  authour  is  recorded  Carolus 
Ma^us  vision  an.  885.  or  extasis,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  after  much 
&sting  and  meditation.     So  did  the  divel  of  old  with  Apollos  priests.    Am- 
phiaraus  and  his  fellowes,  those  .Egyptians,  still  enjoyn  long  fasting  before  he 
would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  a  cibo  et  vino  abstinerent^  p  before  they  g^ve 
any  answers;  as  Volateran  lib.  13.  cap.  4.  records,  and  Strabo  Geog.  iib. 
14.  describes  Charons  den,  in  the  way  betwixt  Tralles  and  Nisum,  whither  the 
priests  led  sicke  and  fanaticke  men:  but  nothing  performed  without  long 
lasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  ^  Lucian  conducts  his  Menippus  to 
heU,  by  the  durections  of  that  Chaldsean  Mitrobarzanes,  but  after  long  fasting, 
and  such  like  idle  preparation.     Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceiving  of 
what  force  this  &sting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  mens  mindes,  when 
they  would  make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  un- 
dertake some  great  business  of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  hke, '  they  bring 
him  into  a  melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many 
dayes  together,  no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  divels  all  about 
him,  and  leave  him  to  lye  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber 
of  meditation,  as  they  call  it,  on  his  back,  side,  belly,  till  by  his  strange  usage 
they  make  him  quite  mad  and  beside  himself.    And  then  after  some  ten 
dayes,  as  they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him.     The 

^  De  dhrlnatione  et  magidt  pnBtUgUe.  '  Idem.  i  Poet  16  dieram  piecee  et  JeJnnia,  ninbUee  videbat 
yfstoocs.  ^  Pol.  84.  Tita  Stephani  et  fi»l.  177.  Poet  trhim  menBlam  Inediam  et  lenguorem  per  9  dies  nihU 
eomedene  aat  blbeos.  *  After  contemplatloa  In  en  extaelt  i  eo  Hierome  was  whipped  for  teadiag  Totij  | 
•ee  mlUlone  of  examplee  in  our  Annals.  ■  Bede,  Gregory,  Jeooboa  de  Voragine,  UmKwnenni,  Htenaj. 

mns,  John  Mejor  de  Title  Patmm,  Ac.  ■  Pbl.  199.  Poet  abettnentta  coras  mine  Mneionee  dttmonnm 

andivlt.  •  Fol.  266.  Poet  eerlam  meditattonem  In  vlgUiis  diet  domlnicaB  vielonem  habnlt  de  porgatoilD. 


9  Ubl  nraltoe  diee  menent  Mnni,  conelUo  saoerdocnm,  anziUa  tnvocantes.       « In  necromant.  Bt  cuna  qnl. 

■  amia,  lectne  Mb  dlo»  ac.        'JallQBveraidaBBiltMUKi.RoBiaBQa  lib.  adit.  ISll. 
ell  the  manner  of  It. 
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divel  hath  many  such  factouTB,  many  such  engioi,  which,  what  eStd  they  pro- 
duce, you  shall  hear  in  these  following  s3^ptomes. 

SuBSEcr.  III. — Symptames  gtntralL  Love  to  their  own  tect;  hate  of  all 
other  religums;  oksiinaeie;  peevishness ;  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or 
crosse  for  it.  Martyrs :  blinde  zeal^  bHade  obedience^  fastings,  vowu, 
belief  of  increMnlitieSy  impossibilities :  Particular  of  Qentiles,  Maho* 
metanSf  Jewes,  Christians;  and  in  ihem,  heretiqt^s  old  and  new,  schisma" 
Hchs,  schoolmeny  prophets^  enthusiasts,  Sfc. 

Fleat  Heraclitus,  an  rideat  Democritus?  in  attempting  to  speak  of  these 
symptomes,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Heraclitus  ?  they  are 
so  ridiculous  and  absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragicall  on  the 
other;  a  mixt  scene  offers  it  self,  so  full  of  errours,  and  a  promiscuous  variety 
of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  straine  to  represent  it.  When  I  think  of 
that  Turkish  paradise,  those  Jewish  fables,  and  pontificiall  rites ;  those  pagan 
superstitions,  their  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  matter, 
and  adore  them  when  they  have  done ;  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the 
crosse,  ^c.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus.  but,  when  I  see 
them  whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  soules  for  toyes  and  trifles,  des- 
perate, and  now  ready  to  dye,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Heraclitus. 
when  I  see  a  priest  say  masse,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmurings,  &c. 
read  the  customes  of  the  Jewes  synagogue,  or  Mahometan  meskites,  I  must 
needs  'laugh  at  their  folly,  risum  teneatis,  amid  ?  but  when  I  see  them  make 
matters  of  conscience  of  such  toyes  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  divel,  to  endanger 
their  soules,  to  ofier  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c.  I  must  needs  condole  their 
misery.  When  I  see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  pro  aris  etfocis,  with 
such  have  and  hold,  de  land  caprvnd,  some  write  such  great  volumes  to 
no  purpose,  take  so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect,  their  satyres,  invectives, 
apologies,  dul  and  grosse  fictions ;  when  I  see  grave  learned  men  rail  and 
scold  like  butter-women,  methinks  'tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit  ^  for  Calphumius 
and  Democritus  to  laugh  at.  But  when  I  see  so  much  blood  spilt,  so  many 
murders  and  massacres,  so  many  cruel  battels  fought,  Sec,  'tis  a  fitter  subject 
for  Heraclitus  to  lament.  **  As  Merlin  when  he  sate  by  the  lake  side  with 
Vortiger,  and  had  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fight,  before  he  began  to  in- 
terpret or  to  speak,  in  Jletum  prorupit,  fell  a  weeping,  and  then  proceeded  to 
declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant — I  should  first  pitty  and  bewaile  this  misery 
of  humane  kinde  with  some  passionate  preface,  wishing  mine  eys  a  fountain  of 
tears,  as  Jeremy  did,  and  then  to  my  task.  For  it  is  that  g^reat  torture,  that 
infernal  plague  of  mortal  men,  omniumpestium  pestilentissima  superstitio,  and 
able  of  it  self  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to  all  other  plagues,  miseries,  and 
calamities  whatsoever ;  far  more  cruell,  more  pestiferous,  more  grievous,  more 
generall,  more  violent,  of  a  greater  extent.  Other  feares  and  sorrows,  grievances 
of  body  and  minde  are  troublesome  for  the  time ;  but  this  is  for  ever,  eternal 
damnation,  hell  it  self,  a  plague,  a  fire.  An  inundation  hurts  one  province 
alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered ;  but  this  superstition  involves  all  the 
world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and 
go,  but  a  superstitious  soule  hath  no  rest :  "  superstitione  imbutus  animus 
nunquam  quietus  esse  potest,  no  peace,  no  quietness.  True  religion  and 
superstition  are  quite  opposite,  longe  diversa  camificina  et  pietas,  as  Lac- 
tantius  describes,  the  one  ereares,  the  other  dejects ;  ilhrum  pietas,  mera 
impietas;  the  one  is  an  easie  yoak,  the  other  an  intolerable  burden,  an 
absolute  tyranny ;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  an  haven ;  the  other  a  tempestuous 
ocean ;  the  one  makes,  tlie  other  marrs ;  the  one  is  wisdome,  the  other  is 

•VartugmanpioeaiponerertoiiinTlzpoterit.  *  Pkno  rklct  Calpbnraiiis  on.  Hor.  "Alaanad* 

Insalia.  «Clotiol.  de  flnlbas.  '^mumom 
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foliyy  madness,  indiscretion ;  the  one  unfiuned,  the  other  a  counterfeit ;  the 
one  a  diligent  observer,  the  other  an  ape ;  one  leades  to  heaven,  the  other  to 
hell.     But  these  differences  will  more  evidently  appear  by  these  particular 
symptomes.   What  religion  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  consist,  every  catechism 
will  tell  you,  what  symptomes  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it  produceth.     But  for 
their  superstitions,  no  tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  express,  they  are  so  many, 
so  diverse,  so  uncertaine,  so  unconstant,  and  so  different  from  themselves. 
Tot  mundo  supers titiones,  quot  ccbIo  stell€B,  one  saith,  there  be  as  many  an- 
perstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be  stars  in  heaven,  or  divels  themselves  that 
are  the  first  founders  of  them :  with  such  ridiculous,  absurd  symptomes  and 
signes,  so  many  severall  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and  vexations  accompa- 
nying, as  may  well  expresse  and  beseeme  the  divel  to  be  the  authour  and 
maintainer  of  them.     I  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ex  ungue  leonem  guesse 
at  the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kindes  of  superstition,  which  besides  us  Chria- 
tians  now  domineer  and  crucifie  the  world.  Gentiles,  Mahometans,  Jewes,  &c. 
Of  these  symptomes  some  be  generall,  some  particular  to  each  private 
sect.     Generall  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love  and  affection  they  bear  and 
shew  to  such  as  are  of  their  own  secte,  and  more  then  Vatinian  hate  to  sach 
as  are  opposite  in  religion,  as  they  call  it ;  or  disagree  from  them  in  their 
superstitious  rites,  blinde  zeale,  (which  is  as  much  a  symptome  as  a  cause,) 
vam  feares,   blind  obedience,  needless  works,  incredibilities,  impossibilities, 
monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilfulness,  blindness,  obstinacy,  &c.      For 
the  first,  which  is  love  and  hate,  as  ^  Montanus  saith,  nulla  firmwr  amicitia 
quam  qu<B  contrahitur  hinc ;  nulla  discordia  majors  quam  qua  a  religione 
Jit ;  DO  greater  concord,  no  greater  discord  then  that  which  proceeds  from 
religion.     It  is  mcredible  to  relate,  did  not  our  dayly  experience  evince  it, 
what  factions,  quam  teterrima  factiones,  (as  *  Rich.  Dinoth  writes)  have 
been  of  late,  for  matters  of  religion  in  France,  and  what  hurly  burlies  all  over 
Europe,  for  these  many  years.    Nihil  est  quod  tarn  impotenter  rapiat  homines^ 
quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio ;  siquidem  pro  ed  omnes  gentes  corpora  et 
animas  devovere  solent,  et  arctissimo  necessitudinis  vinculo  se  invicem  colli- 
gare.    We  are  all  brethren  in  Christ,  servants  of  one  Lord,  members  of  one 
body,  and  therefore  are  or  should  be  at  least  dearly  beloved,  inseparably 
allied  in  the  greatest  bond  of  love  and  ftimiUainty,  united  partakers  not  only 
of  the  same  crosse,  but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers,  at  all  times,  upon  aU 
occasions :  as  they  did  in  the  primitive  church.  Acts  the  5.  they  sold  their 
patrimonies,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles  feet,  and  many  such  memorable 
examples  of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten  general  persecutions, 
many  since.     Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord  none  like,  as  our  Saviour 
saith,  he  came  therefore  into  the  world  to  set  father  against  son,  &c.     In 
imitation  of  whom  the  divel,  belike  {nam  ^superstitio  irrepsit  vera  religianis 
imitatrix,  superstition  is  still  religions  ape,  as  in  all  other  things,  so  in  this) 
doth  so  combine  and  glew  together  his  superstitious  followers  in  love  and 
affection,  that  they  will  live  and  dye  together :  and  what  an  innate  hatred  hath 
he  still  inspired  to  any  other  superstition  opposite !     How  those  old  Romans 
were  affected,  those  ten  persecutions  may  be  a  witness,  and  that  cruel  execu- 
tioner in  Eusebius,  aut  lita  aut  morere,  sacrifice  or  dye.     No  greater  hate, 
more  continuate,  bitter  faction,  wars,  persecution  in  all  ages,  then  for  mat- 
ters of  religion ;  no  such  ferall  opposition,  father  against  son,  mother  against 
daughter,  husband  against  wife,  city  against  city,  kingdome  against  kingdome  : 
as  of  old  at  Tentira  and  Combos : 


*  Immortale  odium,  et  nanqaain  uuiabUe  ruUias, 
Inde  fbror  vulgo,  quod  nuroina  vlcinonxin 
Odlt  Qterque  locus,  quum  ■olos  credit  habcndos 
Eue  Deos  quo*  ipse  colat. — 


Immortal  hate  It  brecda,  a  wound  paat  cure. 
And  fUry  to  the  commong  atlU  to  endure: 
Becauae  one  city  t*others  guda  aa  Tain 
Deride,  and  his  alone  as  good,  maintain. 


*  In  MIcah  comment. 


«  Gall.  hiat.  Ub.  1. 


r  Lactantiua. 


'Jut.  Sat.  15. 
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The  Turkes  at  this  day,  count  no  better  of  us  then  of  dogs ;  so  they  com- 
monly call  us  gaureSy  mfideb,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  qimrrel  and 
cause  of  Christian  persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turke,  he  shall  be  entertained  as 
a  brother,  and  had  in  good  esteem,  a  Muselman  or  a  beleever,  which  is  a  greater 
tje  to  them  then  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.  The  Jewes  stick  together 
like  so  many  burrs,  but  as  for  the  rest  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate 
and  abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their  Messias  should  be  a  common  Saviour 
to  us  all,  and  rather,  as  ^  Luther  writes,  then  they  that  now  scoffe  at  them, 
curse  them,  persecute  and  revile  them,  shall  be  coheires  and  brethren  with 
them,  or  have  any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messiah,  they  would  crucifie 
their  Messias  ten  times  over,  and  God  himself,  his  angels,  and  all  his  crea- 
tures,  if  it  were  possible,  though  they  endure  a  thousand  helsfor  it.  Such  is 
their  malice  towards  us.  Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the 
advancement  of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traytors  and  pseudocatho- 
licks  will  declare  unto  us ;  and  how  bitter  on  the  other  side  to  their  adversaries, 
how  violently  bent,  let  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters 
at  Merindol  and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  duke  of  Alvas  tyranny 
in  the  Low-countries,  the  French  massacres  and  civil  wars.  ^  Tantum  relligio 
potuit  suadere  malorum.  Not  there  only,  but  all  ov6r  Europe,  we  read  of 
bloudy  battels,  racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions, 

— •  obvia  signlB 

Slgna,  pares  aquHas,  et  pila  mloantia  pllli» 

Invectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a  Jewe, 
Turke,  or  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moores  to  live  amongst  them,  and 
Jewes  then  Protestants;  My  name,  (saith  ^Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them 
then  any  thief  or  murderer.  So  it  is  with  all  heretiques  and  schismaticks 
whatsoever :  And  none  so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenents,  opinions,  obsti- 
nate, wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiffe  in  defence  of 
them ;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but  pitty  all  other  religions, 
account  them  damned,  bhnde ;  as  if  they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they 
are  the  true  heires,  have  the  feesimple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis 
entailed  on  them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound, /T^ryun^m  aureum 
de  ccelo  delapsa  doctrina ;  they  alone  are  to  be  saved.  The  Jewes  at  this 
day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith  *  Luther,  that  soli 
salvari,  soli  domini'terrarum  salutari  volunt.  And,  as  'Buxtorfius  adds,  so 
ignorant  and  self-willed  wit  hall,  that  amongst  their  most  understanding 
rabbines  you  shall Jind  nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart, 
and  stupend  obstinacy,  in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations :  and  yet 
so  zealous  withall,  that  no  man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves 
for  the  elect  people  of  ODD »  'Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Ma- 
hometans, Gentiles  in  China,  and  Tartary;  our  igorant  Papists,  Anabap- 
tists, Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of  Amsterdam,  they  alone,  and  none 
but  they,  can  be  saved,  s  Zealous  (as  Paul  saith,  Rom.  10.  2.)  without 
knowledge,  they  will  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble,  suffer  and  doe  that 
which  the  sun  beams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acti  Furiis,  all  extre- 
mities, losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chastity,  wilful 
poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  dye  a  thousand  deaths,  as  some 
Jewes  did  to  Pilats  souldiers,  in  like  case,  exsertos  prtebentes  jugulos,  et 
manifeste  prce  seferenies,  (as  Josephus  hath  it)  chariorem  esse  vitd  sibi  legis 
patricB  observationem ;  rather  then  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that 


*  Comment,  in  Micah.    Ferre  non  possunt  nt  illoram  Messias  communis  senrator  sit,  nostrum  gaudiump 
c.    Messias  yel  decern  decies  cruciflzurl  essent^Jpsumque  Deum,  si  id  fieri  posset,  naa  cum  anoells  et 
creatnris  omnibus,  nee  absterrerentur  ab  hoc  facto,  etsi  mllle  inferna  subeunda  forent.  ^  Lucret. 


*  Lucan.  *  Ad  Galat.  comment.    Nomen  odloslus  meum  quam  ullus  homidda  aut  far.  •  In  com 

bia, 

dam  Induratlonero,  et  obstinationem,  &c.  t  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Epheslans,  Acts  19. 


meat.  Micah.  Adeo  incomprehenslbills  et  aspera  eorum  superbia,  &c.  'Synagog.  Judsorum  ca.  1. 

Inter  eorum  intelllgentiasimos  Rabbinos  nil  prster  ignorantlam  et  Inslptentlam  gnmoem  Inrenles,  horren- 
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Teligion  which  their  fathers  profess^  aad  ttey  f hf — wlvw  hane  been  bvougbt  vp 
in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace  it,  and  without  fnther 
enquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodigiously  fitbe,  they  wiH 
beleeve  it :  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  goe  to  &11,  then  we  ahau  doe 
ta  heaven.  Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convince  his  undecstaBdiBg; 
shew  him  his  errours,  grossness,  and  absurdities  of  his  secte,  nan  persuadeiu 
etiamsi persuaseris,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.     As  those  pagans  told  the  Je- 
suites  in  Japona,  ^  they  would  doe  as  then:  fore*fhdiers  have  done ;  and  with 
Ratholde  the  Frisian  prince,  goe  to  hell  for  company,  if  most  of  their  friends 
went  thither :  they  will  not  be  moved,  no  perswasion,  no  t<^ure  can  stir  then. 
So  that  Papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vowes,  poverty,  obedience;  ordera,  meiiti, 
martyrdomes,  fastings,  almes,  eood  works,  pilgrimages :  much  and  more  thea 
all  this,  I  shall  shew  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done  by  these  superstitious  Gentiles, 
Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jewes :  their  blind  zeale  and  idolatrous  supeistition  ia 
all  kindes  is  much  at  one ;  Uttle  or  no  di£ference,  and  it  is  hard  to  say,  which 
is  the  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.     For  if  a  man  shall  duly  consider  those 
superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnicks  in  Japan,  the  Bannians  in  Gusart,  the 
Chinese  idolaters,  *  Americans  of  old^  (in  Mexico  especially)   Mahomecaa 
priests,  he  shall  find  the  same  govenunent  almost,  the  same  orders  and  cere- 
monies, or  so  like,  that  they  ma^r  seem  all  apparendy  to  be  derived  firom  some 
heathen  spirit,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  no  better  then  the  rest.     In  a  word, 
this  is  common  to  all  superstition,  there  is  nothing  so  mad  and  absurd,  so  ri- 
diculous, impossible,  incredible,  which  they  will  not  beleeve, 'observe,  and 
diligently  perform  as  much  as  in  them  lies ;  nothing  so  monstrous  to  conceive, 
or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suffer,  which  they  will  not  wiUin^y 
undertake.     So  poweiiiil  a  thing  is  superstition,    i  0  JEgypt  (as  Trtsmegis- 
tus  exclaims)  thy  religion  is  fables ^  and  such  as  posterity  toill  not  beUeee. 
I  know  that  in  true  religion  it  self,  many  mysteries  are  so  apprehended  alone 
by  iaith,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turkes  especially  deride ;  Chrbts  incar- 
nation, resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod  ideo  credendum.  (saith 
Tertullian)  quod  incredibile,  S;c,  many  miracles  not  to  be  controverted  or  dis- 
puted of.  Mirari  non  rimari  sapientia  vera  estf  saith  ^  Gerhardus  let  in  di- 
vims  (as  a  good  father  informs  us)  qtL^idam  credenda^  qwtdam  adndranda, 
j-c,  some  things  are  to  be  beleeved,  embraced,  followed  with  all  submission  and 
obedience,  some  again  admired.    Though  Julian  the  apostate  seoffe  at  Chris- 
tians in  this  point,  quod  captivetnus  intellectum  in  obsequium  Jidei^  raying, 
that  the  Christian  Creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean  Ipse  dixity  we  make  our 
will  and  understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  faith,  without  farther 
examination  of  the  truth;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  answei-s,  our  creed  is 
altioris  prastantitSf  and  much  more  divine :  and  as  Thomas  will,  pie  consider 
ranti  semper  suppetunt  rationes^  ostendenies  crediLilitatem  in   mysieriis 
supematuralibus,  we  do  absolutely  beleeve  it,  and  upon  good  reasons ;  for, 
as  Gregory  well  informeth  us ;  Jides  non  habet  meritum ,  ubi  humana  ratio 
quarit  experimentum ;  that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  not  worth  the  name  of 
faith,  that  will  not  apprehend  without  a  certain  demonstration  :  we  must  and 
will  beleeve  Gods  woni  ;  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  erre  in  our  general  beliefe, 
as  ^  Richardus  de  sancto  Victore^  vowes  he  will  say  to  Christ  himself  at  the 
day  of  judgement ;  Lord,  if  we  be  deceived,  thou  alone  ha^t  deceived  us  : 
thus  we  plead.     But  for  the  rest,  I  will  not  justtfie  that  pontificiall  consub- 
stantiation,  that  which  "*  Mahometans  and  Jewes  justly  except  at,  as  Campa- 
nella  confesseth:    Atheismi  triumphat,  cap.  12. /oZ.  125.      Diffidllimum 
dogma  esse,  nee  aliud  suljectum  magis  hareticorum  blasphemiis,  et  stulOs 

^  Malunt  cnin  Ulb  Inaanlre,  quam  cum  allli  bene  lentlre.  '  Acoeto.  1.5.  JO  JSgyptei  fdMaHa 

ttt»  tola  sopenant  fkbula,  esqne  tncredlbiles  posterit  tulf.       ^  Meditat.  19.  de  camA  domin.        *uh,  I. 
de  Trln.  cap.  2.  SI  decepti  gomiu,  &c.  ■  VMe  Samsatif  Xaphocaala  o^ccOonef  te 

miednm. 
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trrmonilms  poHHcorum  reperiri.  They  hold  fi  impossible,  Deum  in  pane 
manducari ;  and  besides  they  scofie  at  it,  vide  geiUem  comedentem  Deum 
suum^  inquit  quidam  Maurus.  ^Hunc  Deum  musat  ei  vermes  irridenty 
fuum  ipsttm  poUuunt  et  devorant;  eubditus  est  ignt,  aqua,  et  latronee 
furantur ;  pixidem  auream  humi  prostemunty  et  $e  tamen  non  defendit  hie 
Deus,  Qui  fieri  potest,  ut  sit  integer  m  singulis  kostia  particulis,  idem 
corpus  numejroy  torn  multis  loeis,  cceh,  terrd  ?  ^c.  But  he  that  shall  read 
the  **  Turkes  Alcoran,  the  Jewes  Talmud,  and  Papists  Golden  Legend,  in  the 
mean  time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fiiblM,  vam  traditions,  prodigious 
paradoxes  and  ceremonies,  could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  then 
that  of  the  divel  himselfe,  who  is  the  authour  of  confusion  and  lies ;  and 
wonder  withall,  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  Jewes,  such  learned 
understanding  men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosophers, 
could  ever  be  perswaded  to  beleeve,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them : 
aut  fraudem  non  detegere :  but  that,  as  p  Vanninus  answers,  ob  publica 
potestatis  formidinem  allatrare  philosophi  non  audebant,  they  durst  not  speak 
for  feare  of  the  lawe.  But  I  will  descend  to  particulars :  read  their  severall 
symptomes,  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptomes  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  thai  irreligious 
religion,  1  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  agaiu  ferall  to 
relate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  then  the  multi- 
tude of  their  gods,  those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them, 
their  feasts,  holy  dayes,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The  Egyptians 
that  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before  Amasis :  and  as  Mela 
writes,  13000  yeers  from  the  beginning  of  their  chronicles,  that  brag*d  so 
much  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetick,  astronomy, 
geometry :  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20000  cities :  yet  at 
die  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross.  They  wor«» 
shipped,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moone  under  the  name  of  Isis 
and  Osyris ;  and  after,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creature 
that  did  them  ffood.  In  the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Hero- 
dotus; Ibis  and  storks,  an  oxe  (saith  Pliny);  ^kekes  and  onions,  Macrobius; 

'Fonnin  et  ccepe  Dtos  imponcre  nabibnfl  aiiii» 
Hm  tu,  Nile,  Deofl  ooUa. 

Scoffing  *  Lucian,  in  his  vera  Historia,  which  as  he  confesseth  himself,  was 
not  perswasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in  comical  fashion  to  glaunce  at  the 
monstrous  fictions,  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride, 
without  doubt,  this  prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  fains  this  story  of  himself; 
that  when  he  had  seen  the  Elisian  fields,  and  was  now  comming  away,  Rha- 
damanthus  gave  him  a  mallow-root,  and  bade  him  pray  to  that  when  he  was 
in  any  peril  or  extremity ;  which  he  did  accordingly ;  for  when  he  came  to 
Hydamordia  in  the  island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his 
root,  and  was  instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  had  as  many  pro- 
per gods  of  their  owne  invention ;  see  the  said  Lucian  de  Ded  Sifrid,  Momy 
cap,  22.  de  veritat,  re%.Guliel.  Stuckius  ^Sacrorum  Sacrificiorumque  OentiL 
descript.  Peter  Faber  Semester.  L  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden  de  Diis  Syris;  Pur- 
chas  Pilgrimage;  "  Rosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  lilius  Giraldus  of  the  Oreekes. 
The  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  their  own  gods,  which  were  majorum 
and  minorum  gentiumy9»  Varro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain;  some  ccelestiall, 
select  and  great  ones ;  others  Indigetes  and  Semi-Dei,  Lares,  Lemures,  Dios^ 
curi,  Soteres,  and  Parastata,  Dii  tutelares  amongst  the  Greekes :  gods  of  all 
sorts,  for  all  functions ;  some  for  the  land,  some  for  sea ;  some  for  heaven,  some 

■  Lege  HoAnan.  Mu  ezenterttm.  •  A«  trae  as  Homer's  niade,  Orld't  lletomorpliOTis,  2Be<»p*e 

IfWblet.  P  Dial.  (3.  de  oracuUs.  ^  O  aanctas  gentea  gulbua  hsec  nascnntor  In  horto  Nmnliia  I  JuTen. 
Sat.lft.      'Pmdentiua.      •PnefiU.Ter.hist.     iTlgurirol.l4M.     "Botln.aiitlq.IUnn.l.3.e.l.etdelncept. 
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for  hell ;  some  for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some  for  weddings,  hufr- 
baudry,  woods,  waters,  gardens,  orchards,  &c.     All  actions  and  offices.  Pax, 
Quies,  Salus,  Libertas,  Foelicitas,  Strenua,  Stimula,  Horta,  Pan,  Sylvanus, 
Priapus,  Flora,  Cloacina,  Stercutius,  Febris,  Pallor,  Inyidia,  Protervia,  Risos, 
Angerona,  Volupia,  Vacuna,  Viriplaca,  Veneranda,  Pales,  Neptunia,  Doris. 
Kings,  emperours,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  offices  for  them,  they 
did  likewise  canonize  and  adore  for  gods ;  and  it  was  usually  done,  usitntum 
apud  antiqtios,  as  ^  Jo.  Boissardus  well  observes,  deificare  homines  qui  beneJicOs 
mortales  juvarenty  and  the  divel  was  still  ready  to  second  their  intents,  statim. 
se  ingessit  iilorum  sepulchris^  statuis,  iempliSf  am,  S^c.  he  crept  into  their 
temples,  statues,  tombes,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  oracles,  cure  diseases, 
doe  miracles,  &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  ^sculapius,  Tiresias,  Apollo,  Mopsus,  Amphia- 
raus,  &c.     Dii  et  Semi-Dei.     For  so  they  were  Semi-Deif  demi-gods,  some 
medii  inter  Decs  et  homines^  as  Max.  ^Tyrius,  the  Platonist,  ser.  26  et  27. 
maintains  and  justifies  in  many  words.  When  agood  mandyeSy  his  body  is  buried^ 
but  his  soule  ex  homine  dsemon  evadit,  becomes  forthwith  a  demi-^odf  notking 
disparaged  with  malignity  of  ayr,  or  variety  of  formes :  rejoyceth,  exults 
and  sees  that  peerfct  beauty e  with  his  eys.    Now  being  deified,  in  commisera- 
tion  he  helpes  his  poor  friends  here  on  earth ,  his  kindredandallieSyinfortns^sme^ 
cours,  S^cpunisheth  those  that  are  badyand  do  amiss,  as  agood  genius  to  protect 
and  govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods ;  so  they  will  have  it ;  ordainmg 
some  for  provinces,  some  foi' private  men,  some  for  one  office,  some  for  another » 
Hector  and  Achilles  assist  souldiers  to  this  day ;  .£sculapius,  all  sick  men,  the 
Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  &c.  and  sometimes  upon  occasion,  they  shew  them- 
selves.    The  Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  .£sculapius,  he  saw  himself  (or  the  divel 
in  his  likenesse)  non  somnians  sed  vigilans  ipse  vidi :  So  far  Tyrius.     And  not 
^od  men  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monsters,  divels  (as  *  Stuckius 
mveighs)  Neros,  Domitians,  HeUogables,  beastly  women,  and  arrant  whores 
amongst  the  rest.     For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  they  assign  gods ; 

Et  domibus,  tectis,  thennU^  et  equia  loleiALi 
Assignare  solent  genioa  ■ 

saith  Prudentius.  Cuna  for  cradles ;  Diverra  for  sweeping  houses ;  Nodina 
knots;  Prema,  Premunda,  Hymen,  Hymeneus,  for  weddings;  Comus  the 
god  of  good  fellows ;  gods  of  silence,  of  comfort ;  Hebe  goddess  of  youth ; 
Mena  menstruarum,  Sfc.  male  and  female  gods  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  dimen- 
sions, with  beards,  without  beards,  married,  unmarried,  begot,  not  born  at  all, 
but  as  Minerva  start  out  of  Jupiters  head.  Hesiodus  reckons  up  at  least 
30000  gods ;  Varro  300  Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  them,  their  gods  were  to 
he  multitude  of  cities. 

QnJcquld  hnmus,  pelagut,  coelum  mlMrabile  glgnlt,   |   What  erer  heayena,  an  and  land  begat, 
ollea,  -         -      -       - 


Id  dixdre  Deoa,  collea,  Aneta,  flumina,  flammaa.  |    HUa,  aeaa  and  riveta,  God  waa  tliia  and  that. 

And  which  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such  ridiculous  occasions ; 
as  children  make  babies  (so  saith  ^  Morneus)  their  poets  make  gods  ;  et  guos 
adorant  in  templis  ludunt  in  theatris,  as  Lactantius  scoflfes.  Saturn  a  man, 
gelded  himself,  did  eat  his  own  children,  a  cruell  tyrant  driven  out  of  his  king- 
dome  by  his  son  Jupiter,  as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a  wicked,  lascivious,  paltry 
king  of  Crete,  of  whose  rapes,  lusts,  muixiers,  villanies,  a  whole  volume  is  too 
little  to  relate.  Venus,  a  notorious  stiumpet,  as  common  as  a  barbers  chair ; 
Mars,  Adonb,  Anchises  whore,  is  a  great  she-goddess  as  well  as  the  rest;  as 
much  renowned  by  their  poets ;  with  many  such.     And  these  gods,  so  faba* 

V  Lib.  de  diyinatlone  et  magicia  prseatiglia  In  Mopao.  ^  Coamo  Paccio  interpret.  Nihil  abaCria  caUglne 

aut  figuranim  ^nurletate  impedltua  meram  pulchritudinem  meruit,  exultana  et  miaericordIA  motva,  cognatM 
amicoa  qui  adhuc  morentar  in  terrA  tuetur,  errantibua  auccurrit,  &c.  Deua  hoc  Jnaait  at  eaaent  RCoJl,  Dii 
tutelarea  hominibua,  bonoa  Juvantea,  maloa  punientea,  &c.  *■  Sacroram  gent,  deacript.    Nod  bene 

meritoa  aoliun,  aed  et  tyrannoa  pro  Dtia  oolunt,  qoi  genua  humanum  horrendum  in  modum  poftentoaA  im> 
manitate  diTezArunt,  &c.  foedaa  meretricea,  &c.  i  Cap.  23.  de  ver.  rel.  Deoa  flnzenuit  eonim  poet»,  tv 

luAmtium  puppaa. 
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lously  and  foolishly  made,  ceremoniis,  hyinnis,  et  canticis  celebrant;  their 
errours,  Indus  et  gaudia,  amoves,  iras,  nuptias  et  liberorum  procreationes^ 
('as  Eusebius  well  taxeth)  weddings,  mirth  and  mournings,  loves,  angers, 
and  quarrelling  they  did  celebrate  in  hymns,  and  sing  of  in  their  ordinary 
songs,  as  it  were  publishing  their  villanies.  But  see  more  of  their  originals. 
When  Romulus  was  made  away  by  the  sedition  of  the  senators,  to  pacifie  the 
people,  *  Julius  Proculus  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  Jupiter 
into  heaven ;  and  therefore,  to  be  ever  after  adored  for  a  God  amongst  the 
Romans.  Syrophanes  of  ^gypt,  had  one  onely  son,  whom  he  dearly  loved ; 
he  erected  his  statue  in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adorn  with  crownes 
and  garlandes,  to  pacifie  their  masters  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so  by  little 
and  Uttle  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Semiramis  for  her  husband 
Belus ;  and  Adrian  the  Emperour  by  his  minion  Antinoiis.  Flora  was  a  rich 
harlot  in  Rome,  and  for  that  she  made  the  common- wealth  her  heir,  her  birth 
day  was  solemnized  long  alter ;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible  holyday, 
they  made  her  goddess  of  flowres,  and  sacrificed  to  her  amongst  the  rest. 
The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Dionysius  Halicarnass«eus  relates,  because  at  tlieir 
entreaty,  Coriolanus  desisted  from  his  wars,  consecrated  a  church  For  tuna 
muliehri:  and  ^  Venus  Barbata  had  a  temple  erected,  for  that  somewhat  was 
amiss  about  hair;  and  so  the  rest.  The  citizens  '^of  Alabanda,  a  small  town 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favor  with  the  Romans,  (who  then  warred  in  Greece 
with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to  these  parts)  consecrated  a 
temple  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  made  her  a  goddess,  with  annual  games  and 
sacrifices.  So  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  shameful  flattery  of  the  one 
side  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other  to  accept,  upon  so  vile 
and  absurd  an  occasion.  Tully  writes  to  Atticus,  that  his  daughter  Tulliola 
might  be  made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well  she 
<leserved  it.  Their  holydayes  and  adorations  were  all  out  as  ridiculous.  Those 
Lupercalsof  Pan,  Florales  of  Flora,  Bona  Dea,  Anna  Perenna,  Saturnals,  &c. 
as  how  they  were  celebrated,  with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald 
ceremonies,  ^  by  what  bawdy  priests,  how  they  hang  their  noses  over  the 
smoke  of  sacrifices,  saith  '  Lucian,  and  lick  bloud  that  was  spilled  about  the 
altars,  like  flies.  Their  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of  wood,  iron,  ivory,  silver, 
brass,  stone,  olim  truncus  eram,  Sfc.  were  most  absurd,  as  being  their  own 
workmanship;  for  as  Seneca  notes,  adorant  ligneos  Deos,  etfahros  interim 
qui  fecerunt,  contemnunt,  they  adore  work,  contemn  the  workman ;  and  as 
Tertullian  follows  it,  si  homines  nan  essent  Diis  propitii,  non  essent  Dti,  had 
it  not  been  for  men,  they  had  never  been  gods,  but  blocks  still,  and  stupid 
statues,  in  which  mice,  swallowes,  birds  made  their  nests,  spiders  their  webbes, 
and  in  their  very  mouths  laid  their  excrements.  Those  images,  I  say,  were 
all  out  as  gross,  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did  represent  them :  Jupiter  with 
a  rams  head  ;  Mercury  a  dogges.  Pan  like  a  goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads, 
one  with  a  beard,  another  without ;  see  more  in  Carterius  and  ^ Verdurius  of 
their  monstrous  formes  and  ugly  pictures :  and  which  was  absurder  yet,  they 
told  them  these  images  came  from  heaven ;  as  that  of  Minerva  in  her  temple 
at  Athens,  quod  e  coelo  cecidisse  credebant  accolte,  saith  Pausanias.  They 
formed  some  like  storkes,  apes,  buls,  and  yet  seriously  beleeved ;  and  that 
which  was  impious,  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  notorious  whore- 
masters,  incestuous  sodomites,  (as  commonly  they  were  all,  as  well  as  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Neptune,  &c.)  theeves,  slaves,  drudges,  (for  Apollo  and 
Neptune  made  tiles  in  Phrygia,)  kept  sheep,  Hercules  empty'd  stables,  Vulcan 

" Proem.  lib.  contra,  phllos.  *  Livius Ub.  I.    Deus  Tobia  In  poatenim  propltiua,  Quirites.         ^ Anth. 

Verdure  Imag.  I>eoroin.  "  Mulferes  candido  aplendentes  amiclmine  vartoque  Ictantes  gestlmlne,  vemo 

florentea  conamine^  solum  stementes,  Sec.  Apnleina  Mb.  1 1 .  de  aalno  aureo.  *  MagnA  religlone  quseritur 
qns  possit  odulterta  plura  numerare.  Minut.  •  Lib.  de  aacrificiia.  Furao  Inhlantea,  et  mnscarum  in  morem 
sanguincm  ezsugentes  circum  araa  effusum.  'Imagines  Deonim  lib.  ate.  Inscript. 
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a  black-smitli,  unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villanies,  much  leas  m 
heaven,  as  ^  Momay  well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave  them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak 
and  brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and  roare,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenoce- 
phaius,  as  also  all  her  weeping  priests.  Mars  in  Homer  to  be  wounded,  vexed ; 
Venus  run  away  crying,  and  the  like;  then  which,  what  can  be  more  ridiculous  ? 
Nonne  ridiculum  lugere  quod  colas ^  vel  colere  quod  lugeas  ?  (which  ^  Minutius 
objects)  ^t  Du,  cur  planffitis?  si  mortui,  curadoratis?  that  it  is  no  marrel  if 
'^  Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could  so  scofie 
at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did.  Diagoras  took  Hercules  image, 
and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seeth  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  13***  la- 
bour. But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de  IdoL  varietat,  Chry- 
sostome  advers,  Oentil.  Amobras  adv,  Gentes.  Austin,  de  civ.  Dei.  Theodoret. 
de  curat.  Grac.  affect.  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Fcelix,  Eusebios, 
Lactantius,  Stuckius,  &c.  Lamentable,  tragicall,  and  fearful  those  symptomes 
are,  that  they  should  be  so  far  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitious  gods,  as  to 
spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  pretious  time,  best  dayes  in  their  honour,  to 
J  sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombes,  so  many  thou- 
sand sheep,  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as  ^  Croesus  king  of  Lydia,  'Marcits 
Julianus,  sumamed  oh  crebras  hostias,  Victimarius  et  Tauricremus;  and  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  emperours  usually  did  with  such  labour  and  cost :  and  not 
emperouiB  onely,  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bono,  were  at  this  charge,  but 
private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.  Pythagoras  offered  an  hundred  oxen 
for  the  invention  of  a  geometrical  probleme,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing-  to 
sacrifice  in  ■"Lucians  time,  a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen  for  wealthy 
an  hundred  for  a  hingdome,  nine  bulsfor  their  safe  return  from  Troja  to 
Pylus,  S^c.  Every  god  almost  had  a  peculiar  sacrifice  :  the  Sun  horses,  Vul- 
can  fire,  Diana  a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  an  hog,  Proserpine  a  black 
lamb,  Neptune  a  bull,  (read  more  in  "Stuckius  at  large)  besides  sheep,  cockes, 
corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  were  afiected  with 
blood  or  smoke.  And  surely  (^  saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat  thefopperiet 
of  mor tall  men,  in  their  sacrifices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods,  their  rites 
and  ceremonies,  what  they  think  of  them, of  their  diet,  houses,  orders,%c  what 
prayers  and  vowes  they  make  ;  if  one  should  but  observe  their  absurdities  and 
madnesse,  he  would  burst  out  a  laughing, and  pitty  their  folly.  For  what  can  be 
more  absurd  then  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  Prequests,  sacrifices,  oracles, 
devotions?  of  which  we  have  a  taste  in  Maximus  Tyrius,  serm.  1.  FhUM  Alcibi'- 
odes  Secundus,  Persius  Sat.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  there  likewise  exploded,  Mac^ 
tant  opimas  et  pingues  hostias  Deo  quasi  esurienti,prdfundunt  vina  tanquam 
sitienti,  lumina  accendunt velut  in  tenebris  agenti  (Lactantius  lib.  2.cap.  6.) as 
if  their  gods  were  an  hungrie,  a  thirst,  in  the  darke,  they  light  candles,' ofler 
meat  and  drink.  And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsek  and  give  oracles 
e  viscerum  sterquiliniis,  out  of  the  boweb  and  excrementall  parts  of  beasts  ? 
sordidos  Deos  Varro  truely  cals  them  therefore,  and  well  he  might.  I  say  no- 
thing of  their  magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical  structures. 
To  die  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus  temple,  ctd  Branchidas,  as  ^  Strabo  writes, 
a  thousand  oakes  did  not  suffice.  Who  can  relate  the  glorious  splendor,  and 
stupend  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Jupiter 


V  De  Tcr.  rdig .  cap.  32.  Indlgnl  qui  ternun  caloent,  &c.        ^  OcteTlano.        '  Jvpltor  Tngoediu,  de  aacff. 
fldia,  et  paadm  aliu.  iw6  leverall  kindet  of  sacrlflcee  in  ^gypt  M^Jor  recKone  up,  Tom.  2.  ooU.  of 

which  reede  more  in  csp.  1.  of  Laorentiue  Pignorina  hli  iEgypt  chanurtert,  a  canae  of  which,  SannUna  glfca 


aubda.  lib.  0.  cap.  1.  *-  Herod.  Clio.  Immolayit  lecte  peoon  ter  mille  Delphla,  una  cum  lectia  phialis 

tribua.       I  Supentltioana  JnUanua  innumeraa  aine  panimotdlpecodea  mactavlt.  Ammlanna.  25.  Bovea  alU 


M.  CRaari  iHilntri»m.  Si  tu  rlcerla  perimua.  lib.  3.  Bomani  obaenrantlaaiml  aunt  ceremonlarum,  bello  pneaerCin 
■  De  aacrificUa.  Bnculam  pro  bon&  valetndlne,  bovea  quatnor  pro  divitlia,  centum  tanroa  pro  aoaplte  a  Tn^ 
reditu,  &c.  ■  De  aacrla  Oentil.  et  aacriAc.  Tyg.  1$96,  •Enimvero  al  quia  reccnaeret  que  atniti 


■  De  aacrificUa.  Buculam  pro  bon&  valetudine,  bovea  quatnor  pro  divitlia,  centum  tanroa  pro  aoaplte  a  Tnjk 
reditu,  &c.  ■  De  aacrla  Oentil.  et  aacriAc.  Tyg.  1$96,  •Enimvero  al  quia  reccnaeret  que  atniti 

mortalea  in  featia,  aacrificUa,  Dlla  adorandia,  &c.  que  TOta  flwiant,  quid  de  lia  atatuanty  &c.  hand  ado  an 
riaurua,  &c.  p  Max.  Tyrtua  aer.  1.  Croeaua  r 

numero  arenarum,  dlmenalone  maria,  &c.  ^  Lib. 


riaurua,  &c.  _     9  Max.  Tyrtua  aer.  1.  Croeaua  regum  omnium  atuitiaaimua  de  lebete  oooauUt,  aUua  d» 

~  *b.  4. 
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Ammotts  temple  ia  Africke,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  Capitoll,  the  Serapium 
at  Alexandria,  Apollos  temple  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  Antioch.  The 
^reat  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned,  dnd  so  capacious  (for  iOOOO  men 
might  stand  in  it  at  once)  that  faire  pantheon  of  Gusco,  described  by  Acosta 
in  his  Indian  History,  which  ecclipses  both  Jewes  and  Christians.  There  were 
in  old  Jerusalem  as  some  write,  408  synagogues ;  but  new  Cairo  reckons  up 
(if  'Radzivilus  may  be  beleeved)  6800  meskites.  Fessa  400,  whereof  50 
are  most  magnificent,  like  Saint  Pauls  in  London.  Helena  built  300  faire 
churches  in  the  holy  land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400  meskites.  The  Ma-^ 
faometans  have  1000  monkes  in  a  monastery ;  the  like  saith  Acosta  of  Ameri- 
cans ;  Riccius  of  the  Chineses,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built,  and  more 
richly  endowed  some  of  them,  then  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany,  or 
Saint  Edmunds-Bury  in  England  with  us.  Who  can  describe  those  cu- 
rious and  costlie  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias  ? 
I  conceal  their  donaries,  pendants,  other  offerings,  presents,  to  these  their  fic- 
titious gods  daily  consecrated.  *  Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.  ^Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  dedicated  an  hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place,  with  a  golden 
altar.  No  man  came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are  base 
offerings  in  respect ;  they  offered  men  themselves  alive.  The  Leucadians,  as 
Strabo  writes,  sacrificed  every  yeer  a  man,  averruncanda  Deorum  tr«  causd, 
to  pacifie  their  gods ;  de  moniis  pnscipitio  dejecerunty  ^c.  and  they  did  voiun* 
tarily  undergoe  it.  The  Decii  did  so  sacrifice  DiiB  manibus ;  Curtius  did 
leap  into  the  gulfe.  Were  they  not  all  strangely  deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their 
oracles,  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  Polybius  relates, 
(which  their  augures,  priests,  vestall  virgins  can  witness)  to  be  so  supersti- 
tious, that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives,  then  omit  any  ceremonies 
or  offend  their  heathen  gods  ?  Nicias,  that  generous  and  valiant  captain  of 
the  Greekes,  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  mucn  super- 
stition, *  because  the  augures  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from  the 
haven  of  Syracuse  whilest  the  moone  was  ecclipsed,  he  tarried  so  long  till  his 
enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his  army  was  overthrown.  The  ^  Parthians 
of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kinde,  they  would  rather  lose  a  victorie,  nay 
lose  their  own  lives,  then  fight  in  the  night;  'twas  against  their  religion. 
The  Jewes  would  mslke  no  resistance  on  the  sabbath,  when  Pompeius  besieged 
Jerusalem ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africke,  set  upon  by  the  Grothes, 
suffered  themselves,  upon  the  same  occasion,  to  be  utterly  vanquished.  The 
superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epirus,  besieged  by  the 
Turkes,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report.  Because  a  dead  dog  was  fking  into 
the  only  fountain  which  the  citie  had,  they  would  dye  of  thirst  all,  rather  then 
drink  of  that  ^unclean  water,  and  yeeld  up  the  citie  upon  any  conditions. 
Though  the  preetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  per- 
swasions,  their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  they  must  all 
forthwith  dye  or  yeeld  up  the  citie.  Vix  ausim  ipse  credere  (saith  ^  Barletius) 
iantam  supers titianemy  vel  affirmare  levissimam  hanc  causam  tanta  rei,  vel 
magis  ridiculanij  quum  non  dubitem  risum  potius  quam  admirationem  posteris 
excitaturam.  The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  ashamed  to  report  it, 
because  he  thought  nobody  would  beleeve  it.  It  is  stupend  to  relate  what 
strange  effects  this  idolatry  and  superstition  hath  brought  forth  of  the  latter 
yeers  in  the  Indies  and  those  bordering  parts :  ^  in  what  ferall  shapes  the 
■divel  is  adored,  ne  quid  mali  intentety  as  they  say ;  for  in  the  mountains 

»  Peregr.  Hlerotol.  •SoUniu.  *  Herodotus.  "Botenu  pollt.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  •  Plutarch. 

Tit.  Craatl.  «  They  were  ot  the  Greek  church.  *  Lib.  5.  de  gestia  Scanderbegia.  J  In  templla 

IramanlA  tdolorom  monatraconapiduntur,  marmorea,  Hfrnea,  latea,  &c.  RIcclua.  ■  Deoin  enlm  placaie 

oon  eat  opna,  quia  non  nocet     ed  dsmonem  sacrlflciia  placant,  &c. 
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betwixt  Scanderone  and  Aleppo,  at  thb  day,  there  are  dwelling  a  oertanie 
kinde  of  people  called  Coordes,  coming  of  the  race  of  the  ancient  Parthians, 
who  worship  the  divel,  and  alledge  this  reason  in  so  doing ;  GcmI  is  a  good 
roan  and  will  do  no  harm,  but  the  divel  is  bad  and  must  fans  pleased,  lest  he 
hurt  them.  It  is  wonderful  to  tell  how  the  divel  deludes  them,  how  he  terri- 
fies them,  how  they  offer  men  and  women  sacrifices  unto  him,  an  hundred  at 
once,  as  they  did  infants  in  Crete  to  Satume  of  old,  the  finest  children,  like  Aga- 
memnons  Iphigenia,  &c.  At  *  Mexico,  when  the  Spaniards  first  overcame 
them,  they  daily  sacrificed  viva  hominum  corda  e  viventium  corporiitus  ex- 
tracta,  the  hearts  of  men  yet  living,  20000  in  a  yeer  (Acosta  /i6.  5.  cap,  20.) 
to  their  idols  made  of  fiowre  and  mens  bloud ;  and  every  yeer  six  thousand 
infants  of  both  sexes :  and,  as  prodigious  to  relate  ''how  they  burie  their  wives 
with  husbands  deceased,  *tisfearfull  to  report,  and  harder  to  beleeve. 

«  Nam  certamen  habent  lethi  qiUD  viva  Mquatur 
Conjugium,  pudor  est  non  Ilculsw  mon, 

and  bum  them  alive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses,  when  a  grandie  dies; 
^12000  at  once  amongst  the  Tartars,  when  a  great  Cham  departs,  or  an 
emperour  in  America :  how  they  plague  themselves,  who  abstaine  fh>ni  all 
that  hath  life,  like  those  old  Pythagoreans ;  with  immoderate  fastings,  ^  as  the 
Bannians  about  Surat ;  they  of  China,  that  for  superstitions  sake  never  eat 
flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but  live  in  deserts  and  by-places, 
and  some  pray  to  their  idols  24  hours  together,  without  any  intermissioo, 
biting  of  their  tongues  when  they  have  done,  for  devotions  sake.  Some  again 
are  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstitious  priests,  (that  tell  them  such 
vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joyes  of  heaven  in  that  other  life)  'that 
many  thousands  voluntarily  break  their  own  neckes,  as  Cleombrotus  Ambor- 
ciatus'  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that  they  may  participate  of 
that  unspeakable  happmess  in  the  other  world.  One  poysons,  another 
strangleth  himself;  and  the  king  of  China  had  done  as  much,  deluded  with  this 
vaine  hope,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  servant.  But  who  can  suffici- 
ently tell  of  their  severall  superstitions,  vexations,  follies,  torments  ?  I  may 
conclude  with  ^Possevinus,  Religio  facit  asperos  mites,  homines  e  Jeris; 
superstitio  ex  hominihus  feras.  Religion  makes  wilde  beasts  civil,  superstition 
makes  wise  men  beasts  and  fools ;  and  the  discreetest  that  are,  if  they  g^ive 
way  to  it,  are  no  better  than  dizards ;  nay  more,  if  that  of  Plotinus  be  true, 
is  unus  religionis  scopus,  nt  ei  quern  colimus  similes ^amusy  that's  the  drift  of 
religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  worship ;  what  shall  be  the  end  of  ido^ 
laters,  but  to  degenerate  into  stockes  and  stones  ?  of  such  as  worship  these 
heathen  Gods,  (for  Dii  gentium  damania)  **but  to  become  divels  themselves  ? 
'Tis  therefore  exitiosus  error,  et  maxime  periculosus,  a  most  perilous  and  dan- 
gerous errour  of  all  others,  as  ^Plutarch  holds,  turlmlentapassio  hominem.  con- 
stenians,  a  pestilent,  a  troublesome  passion,  that  utterly  undoeth  men.  Un- 
happy superstition,  J  Pliny  cals  it,  morte  nonfinitur,  death  takes  away  life,  but 
not  superstition.  Impious  and  ignorant  men  are  fhr  more  happy  then  they 
which  are  superstitious,  no  torture  like  to  it,  none  so  continuate,  so  generaU, 
so  destructive,  so  violent. 

In  this  superstitious  row,  Jewes  for  antiquitie  may  go  next  to  Gentiles; 
what  of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  they  have  committed  in  their 
groves  and  high  places,  what  their  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Scribes,  Essei,  and 

■Per.  Cortealua.         ^ M.  Polui.  Lod.  VertomannuB  naiig.  lib.  fi. cap.  P.  Mmrtyr.  Ocean,  dec.  •  Pro. 

pertins  Ub.  3.  eleg.  12.  *  Matthias  a  Michon.  *  Epist.  Jesuit,  ann.  1649.  a  XaTerio  et  sodls.  Idemqqe 
Kicdus  expedit.  ad  Sinas,  I.  1.  Jejanatores  apud  eos  toto  die  carnibus  abstinent  et  placibua  ob  rellgloneiiiv 
nocte  et  die  Idola  colentes ;  nusquam  egredlentes.  'Ad  Imroortalitatem  morte  aspirant  summl 


tratus,  &c.    Et  inultl  mortales  Iiac  InsanlA,  et  praepostero  Immortalitatls  studio  laborant,  et  misere  pervunt; 
rex  ipse  clam  venenum  hausisset,  nisi  a  servo  fuisset  detentus.  (Cantlonc  in  Ub.  10.  Bodini  de  repab. 

fol.  111.         ^  Quin  Ipslus  diaboll  ut  nequitiam  referant.  '  Lib.  de  superstit.         J  U<Nninibaa  vitas  fiola 

mors,  non  outem  superstitlonis ;  profert  h»c  suos  termlnoa  ultra  vits  finem. 
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such  sectaries  have  maintained,  I  will  not  so  much  as  mention :  for  the  pre- 
sent, I  presume  no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blinde, 
superstitious,  wilfiill,  obstinate,  and  peevish,  tyring  themselves  with  vaine  cere- 
monies to  no  purpose ;  he  that  shall  but  reade  their  Rabbins  ridiculous  Com- 
ments, their  strange  interpretation  of  Scriptures,  their  absurd  ceremonies,  fables, 
childish  tales,  which  they  stedfestly  beleeve,  will  think  they  be  scarse  rational 
creatures ;  their  foolish  ^  customes,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning ;  and  how 
they  prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings ; 
how  to  tneir  sabbath,  to  their  other  feasts,  weddings,  burials,  &c.  Last  of  all, 
the  expectation  of  their  Messias,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vaine  pompe 
that  shall  attend  him ;  as  how  he  shall  terrific  the  gentiles,  and  overcome  them 
by  new  diseases ;  how  Michael  the  Archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he 
shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jewes  into  the  holy  land,  and  there  make  them  a 
great  banquet,  *  wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  leasts,  fishes,  that  ever  God 
made ;  a  cup  of  wine  that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in 
Adam's  cellar  ever  since.  At  the  first  course  shall  be  served  in  that  great  oxe 
in  Psal.  50.  10.  that  every  day  feeds  on  a  thousand  hits  ;  Job  41.  that  great 
Leviathan ;  and  a  great  bird  that  laid  an  egge  so  big,  ™  that  by  chance  tumbling 
out  of  the  nest,  it  knockt  down  300  tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned 
1 60  villages.  This  bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so 
deep,  that  a  hatchet  would  not  fall  to  the  bottom  in  seven  yeers.  Of  their  Mes- 
sias "  wives  and  children ;  Adam  and  Eve,  &c.  and  that  one  stupend  fiction 
amon?  the  rest :  When  a  Roman  prince  asked  of  Rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania, 
why  the  Jewes  God  was  compared  to  a  lion ;  he  made  answer,  he  compared 
himself  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  to  one  in  the  wood  Ela,  which  when  he  desired 
to  see,  the  Rabbin  pray'd  to  God  he  might,  and  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward ; 
^  But  when  he  was  400  miles  from  Rome,  he  so  roared  that  all  the  great- 
bellied  women  in  Rome  made  aborts ;  the  citie  walls  fell  down  ;  and  when  he 
came  an  hundred  miles  nearer,  and  roared  the  second  time,  their  teeth  fell 
out  of  their  heads,  the  emperour  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went 
back.  With  an  infinite  number  of  such  lyes  and  forgeries,  which  they  verily 
beleeve,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  time  will  by  no  per- 
swasions  be  diverted,  but  still  crucifie  their  soules  with  a  company  of  idle 
ceremonies,  live  like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  reUeved  or  reconciled. 
Mahometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jewes,  and  Christians ;  and  so 
absurd  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish 
out  of  every  one  of  them ;  full  of  idle  fables  in  their  superstitious  law ;  their 
Alcoran  it  self  a  gallimaufrie  of  lyes,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts, 
stole  from  other  sectes,  and  confusedly  heaped  up,  to  delude  a  company  of 
rude  and  barbarous  clownes.  As  how  birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet 
when  he  came  from  Mecha,  the  moone  came  downe  from  heaven  to  visit  him ; 
P  how  God  sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  &c.  with  a  company  of  stupend  fig- 
ments of  the  angels,  sun,  moone,  and  stars,  &c.  Of  the  day  of  judgement, 
and  three  sounds  to  prepare  to  it,  which  must  last  50000  yeers ;  of  Paradise, 
which  wholly  consists  in  coeundi  et  comedendi  voluptate,  and  pecorinis  ho- 
minibus  scriptum,  bestialis  beatitudo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dantes, 
Lucian,  nor  any  poet  can  be  more  fabulous.  Their  rites  and  ceremonies  are 
most  vaine  ana  superstitious ;  wine  and  swines  fiesh  are  utter  forbidden  by 

^  BuztorfluB,  Synagog.  Jud.  c.  4.    Inter  precandnm  nemo  pedlculos  attlngat,  vel  puUcem,  mat  per  gnttur 
Infoliu  ventum  emtttas,  &c.    Id.  c.  5.  et  seq.  cap.  86.  >  IlUc  omnia  anlmalia,  places,  area,  qnoa  Deua 

nnqqam  crearlt  mactabnntnr,  et  ylnum  generoaum,  ftc.  ■  Ci^iis  lapau  cedri  altlaalml  900  d^ecti  aunt, 

quumqae  lapau  ovum  fuerat  confVactum,  pagl  160  Inde  aubmeral,  et  alluvione  Inandati.  ■  Erery  king 

in  the  world  ahall  send  talm  one  of  hia  dangtaten  to  be  hia  wife,  becauae  It  la  written  Paal.  4&.  10.  kings 
daughtera  shall  attend  on  him,  &c.  "Quum  quadiingentia  adhuc  miUiaribua  ab  Imperatore  leo  hie 

abcaaet,  tarn  fortlter  rugiebat,  ut  mulierea  RomaniD  abortlerint  omnes,  muriquCf  8tc.  p  Strosius 

Cicogna,  omnif.  mag.  lib.  1.  c.  I.  Patlda  mnlta  recenaet  ex  Alcorano,  de  coelo,  steUls,  angelis,  Lonicenis, 
c.  21,  22. 1. 1. 
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their  law;  ithey  must  pray  five  times  a  day;  and  still  towards  the  south; 
wash  before  and  alter,  all  their  bodies  over,  with  many  such.  For  fasting, 
vowes,  religious  orders,  peregrinations,  they  go  far  beyond  any  papists. 
^  They  fast  a  month  together  many  times,  and  must  not  eat  a  bit  till  sun  be  set. 
Their  Kalenders,  Der vises,  and  Torlachers,  &c.  are  more  *abstemioas,  some 
of  them,  then  Carthusians,  Franciscans,  Anchorites ;  forsake  all,  live  solitary, 
fare  hard,  goe  naked,  &c.  ^Their  pilgrimages  are  as  fiu*  as  to  the  riyer 
"Ganges  (which  the  Gentiles  of  those  tracts  likewise  do)  to  wash  themselves ; 
for  that  river,  as  they  hold,  hath  a  soveraign  vertue  to  purape  them  of  all 
sins,  and  no  man  can  be  saved  that  hath  not  been  washed  in  it.  For  which 
reason  they  come  far  and  near  from  the  Indies ;  Maximus  gentium  omnium 
canfluxus  est^  and  inJBnite  numbers  yeerly  resort  to  it.  Others  go  as  far  as 
Mecha  to  Mahomets  tombe,  which  journey  is  both  miraculous  and  meritorious. 
The  ceremonies  of  flinging  stones  to  stone  the  divel ;  of  eating  a  canaell  at 
Cairo  by  the  way ;  their  fastings,  their  running  till  they  sweat,  their  long 
prayers,  Mahomets  temple,  tombe,  and  building  of  it,  would  aske  a  whole 
volume  to  dilate :  and  for  their  paines  taken  in  this  holy  pilgrimage,  all  their 
sins  are  forgiven,  and  they  reputed  for  so  many  saints.  And  divers ^of  them 
with  hot  bricks,  when  they  return,  will  put  out  their  eys,  ""that  they  never 
after  see  any  propkane  thing j  bite  out  their  tongues,  Sfc,  They  look  for  their 
prophet  Mahomet  as  Jewes  doe  for  their  Messias.  Read  more  of  their  cufr* 
tomes,  rites,  ceremonies,  in  Lonicerus,  Turcic.  hist,  torn,  1.  from  the  1 0th  to 
the  24th  chapter.  Bredenbachius,  cap.  4,  5,  6.  Leo  Afer,  lib.  1.  Busbe- 
quius,  SabeUicus,  Purchas,  lib.  3.  cap,  3.  et  4,  5.  Theodorus  Bibliander,  &c« 
Many  foolish  ceremonies  you  shall  finde  in  them ;  and  which  is  most  to  be 
lamented,  the  people  are  generally  so  curious  in  observing  of  them,  that  if  the 
least  circumstance  be  omitted,  they  think  they  shall  be  damned ;  'tis  an  irre» 
missible  offence,  and  can  hardly  be  forgiven.  I  kept  in  my  house,  amongst 
my  followers  (saith  "^Busbequius,  sometimes  the  Turkes  orator  in  Constan- 
tinople) a  Turkey  boye  that  by  chance  did  eat  shell-fish,  a  meat  forbidden  by 
their  law ;  but  the  next  day  when  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  he  was  not  only 
sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  much  troubled  in  minde,  would  weep  and 
'grieve  many  dayes  after,  torment  himself  for  his  foule  offence.  Another 
Turke  being  to  drink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  first  made  a  huge  noise  and 
filthy  faces,  ^to  warn  his  soule  (as  he  said)  that  it  should  not  be  guilty  of 
that  foule  fact  which  he  was  to  commit.  With  such  toyes  as  these,  are  men 
kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  resist,  or  offend  the  least  cir- 
cumstance of  their  law,  for  conscience  sake  misled  by  superstition,  which  no 
humane  edict  otherwise,  no  force  of  arms  could  have  enforced. 

In  the  last  place  are  Pseudo-Christians :  in  describing  of  whose  supersti- 
tious symptomes,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest,  I  may  say  that  which  S^  Benedict 
once  saw  in  a  vision ;  one  divel  in  the  market  place,  but  ten  in  a  monastery^ 
because  there  was  more  work ;  in  populous  cities,  they  would  swear  and 
forswear,  lye,  falsifie,  deceive  fast  enough  of  themselves,  one  divel  could  cir« 
cumvent  a  Uiousand ;  but  in  their  religious  houses  a  thousand  divels  could 
scarce  tempt  one  silly  monke.  All  the  principal  divels  I  think  busie  them- 
selves in  subverting  Christians;  Jewes,  (jentiles,  and  Mahometans  are  extra 
caulam,  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendance ;  they  make  no  re- 
sistance; 'eos  enim  pulsate  negligit,  quos  quieto  jure  possidere  $e  sentii, 

q  Quinquks  in  die  orare  Twiwe  teDcntav  ad  meridiem.  Bredenbachhw,  cap.  5.  '  In  qooUbet  ana* 

menaem  integrnm  Jeiunant  iuterdiu,  nee  comedentes  nee  bibentea,  Ste,  ■  NoUli  unqvam  mialU  p«r 

toUm  aUtem  carnlbtti  veaconuir.  Zieo  Afer.  *  Lomloerat,  jUim.  1.  cap.  17, 18.  -  Gotaidoa  Arthur 

ca.  83.  hiat.  orient.  Indte.  Opinio  cat  expiatorhwi  eaae  Gangem ;  et  nee  mundun  ab  oinni  peecato 


aalvnro  Aeri  poaae,  qui  non  hoc  flualne  ae  abluat :  quun  ob  onuaam  ex  tot4  IndU.  &c.  ~  •Qala  nil 

voliwt  delncepa  vldere.  "  The  German  ambaaaador  in  Turkey.  «  NuUnm  ae  conllietandl 

fadt.  y  Ut  In  aUquem  angulum  ae  reciperet,  ne  reiu  fleret  qina  delicti  quod  Ipae  emt   "    ' 

'  Gregor.  Horn. 
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they  are  his  own  already ;  but  ChriBtiana  have  that  shield  of  faith^  sword  of 
the  spirit  to  resist,  and  must  have  a  great  deal  of  battery  before  they  can  be 
overcome.  That  tlie  divel  is  most  busie  amongst  us  that  are  of  the  true 
church,  appears  by  those  several  oppositions,  heresies,  schismes,  which  in  all 
ages  he  hath  raised  to  subvert  it,  and  in  tluit  of  Rome  especially,  wherein 
Antichrist  himself  now  sits  and  playes  his  prize.  This  mystery  of  iniquity 
began  to  work  even  in  the  Apostles  time ;  many  Antichrists  and  heretiques 
were  abroad,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  present,  and  will  be  to  the 
worlds  end,  to  dementate  mens  mindes,  to  seduce  and  captivate  their  soules. 
Their  symptomes  I  know  not  how  better  to  express,  then  in  that  twofold 
division,  of  such  as  lead,  and  are  led.  Such  as  lead  are  heretiques^  schis- 
matickes,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers:  they  have  some 
common  symptomes,  some  peculiar.  Common;  as  madness,  folly,  pride, 
insolency,  arrogancy,  singularity,  peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn 
and  contempt  of  all  other  sects :  Nullius  addicti  jurare  in  verba  nuigistri  ; 
They  will  approve  of  nought  but  what  they  first  invent  themselves,  no  inter- 
pretation good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit  dictates;  none  shall  be  m 
eecundUf  no  not  in  teriiisy  they  are  onely  wise,  onely  learned  in  the  truth ; 
all  damned  but  they  and  their  followers ;  ccedem  scripturarum  faciunt  ad 
maieriam  guatn,  saith  Tertullian :  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and 
turn  it  as  a  nose  of  wax  to  their  own  ends.  So  irrefragable,  in  the  mean 
time,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  they  must  and  will  maintain,  in  whole 
tomes,  duplications,  triplications,  never  yeeld  to  death,  so  self-conceited,  say 
what  you  can.  As  *  Bernard  (erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Aliardus, 
omnes  patres  «tc,  atque  ego  sic.  Though  all  the  fathers,  councels,  the  whole 
world  contradict  it,  they  care  not,  they  are  all  one :  and  as  ^  Gregory  well 
notes  of  such  as  are  vertiginous ,  they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  all 
err ;  when  as  the  errour  is  wholly  in  their  own  braines.  Magallianus  the 
Jesuite  in  his  Comment  on  the  first  of  Timothy,  cap.  6.  vers,  20.  and  Alphon- 
aus  de  Castro,  lib.  1.  adversus  hareses,  gives  two  more  eminent  notes,  or 
probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by,  (they  might  have  taken  them* 
selves  by  the  noses  when  they  said  it)  ^  First  they  affect  novelties  and  toyes, 
and  prefer  falsehood  before  truth.  Secondly,  they  care  not  what  they  say : 
that  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  pride  afterward,  peevish- 
ness and  contunutey  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp,  ^  Peculiar  symptomes 
are  prodigious  paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasmes,  which  are  many 
and  divers  as  they  themselves.  "  Nicholaites  of  old  would  have  wives  in  com- 
mon. Montanists  would  not  matry  at  all,  nor  Tatians ;  forbidding  all  flesh, 
Severians,  wine.  Adamians  go  naked,  ^because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise ; 
and  some  >  barefoot  all  their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  3.  and  Joshua  5. 
bid  Moses  so  to  doe ;  and  Isay  20.  was  bid  put  off  his  shooes.  Manichees 
hold  that  Pythagorian  transmigration  of  soules  from  men  to  beasts.  ^  The 
Circumcellions  in  Africke,  with  a  mad  cruelty  made  away  themselves,  some 
by  fire,  water,  breaking  their  neckes,  and  seduced  others  to  doe  the  like, 
threatning  some  if  they  did  not ;  with  a  thousand  such :  as  you  may  read 
in  ^  Austin,  (for  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times,  besides 
schismes  and  smaller  factions)  Epiphanius,  Alphonsus  de  Castro,. DancBus, 
Gab.  Prateolus,  &c.  Of  prophets,  enthusiasts  and  impostors,  our  ecclesias- 
tical stories  afford  many  examples ;  of  Elias  and  Christ,  as  our  J  Eudo  de 
Stellis,  a  Brittain  in  King  Stephens  time,  that  went  invisible,  translated  him- 

•  Bptot.  100.        k  Ont.  8.  Ut  vtitigin*  correptla  vldentor  omnia  mortri,  omnia  Us  fkiM  rant,  oanm  emnr 
In  ipaonun  cerebro  tit.  •  1.  Res  novas  affectant  et  bratUes,  falsa  rerls  pneferunt.  2.  Quod  tcmeritaa 

cffatlerit,  id  superbia  post  modum  toebltur  et  contamacia,  &c.  *  See  more  In  Vincent.  Lyrin.  *  Ana t. 
de  hieret.  Usos  mollenun  Indiiferens.  'Qnod  ante  peccavlt  Adam,  nodus  erat.         >  AllJ  nudis  pedlbua 

semper  ambulant.  ^  InsanA  ferltate  slbl  non  parcunt,  nam  per  mortcs  vartas  pnedpltlorum,  aqnaram,  et 
Ignium,  seipsos  necant,  et  in  Istum  farorem  alloa  cogunt,  mortem  mlnantcs  ol  fadant.  '  Elench.  haeret. 
ab  orbe  coodlto.  1  Nubrlgensis,  lib.  1.  cap.  10. 
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self  from  one  to  another  in  a  moment,  fed  thousands  with  good  chear  in  tlie 
wilderness,  and  many  such ;  nothing  so  common  as  miracles,  visions,  revela- 
tions, prophesies.  Now  what  these  brain-sick  heretiques  once  broach,  and  im- 
postors set  on  foot,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  false,  and  prodigious,  the  commoii 
people  will  follow  and  beleeve.  It  will  run  along  like  murrain  in  cattel,  scab  in 
sheep.  Nulla  scahiesy  '^  as  he  said,  superstitione  scalnosior :  as  he  that  is  bitten 
with  a  mad  dogg  bites  others,  and  all  in  the  end  become  mad.  Either  out  of 
affection  of  novelty,  simplicity,  blinde  zeal,  hope  and  feare,  the  giddy-headed 
multitude  will  embrace  it,  and  without  farther  examination  approve  it. 

Sed  Vetera  querimttr,  these  are  old,  fuec  prius  fuire.  In  our  dayes  we 
have  a  new  scene  of  superstitious  impostors  and  heretiques,  a  new  company 
of  actors,  of  Antichrists,  that  great  Antichrist  himself:  A  rope  of  popes, 
that  by  their  greatness  and  authority  bear  down  all  before  them  :  who  from 
that  time  they  proclaimed  themselves  universal  bishops,  to  establish  their  own 
kingdome,  soveraignty,  greatness,  and  to  enrich  themselves,  brought  in  such 
a  company  of  humane  traditions,  purgatory,  Limbus  Patrumy  Infantum^  and 
all  that  subterranean  geography,  masse,  adoration  of  saints,  almes,  fastings, 
buls,  indulgences,  orders,  friers,  images,  shrines,  musty  reliques,  excommu- 
nications, confessions,  satisfactions,  blinde  obediences,  vowes,  plgrimages, 
peregrinations,  with  many  such  curious  toyes,  intricate  subtleties^  gross 
errours,  obscure  questions,  to  vindicate  the  better  and  seta  gloss  upon  them, 
that  the  light  of  the  Gospel  was  quite  eclipsed,  darkness  over  all,  the  Scrip- 
tures concealed,  legends  brought  in,  religion  banished,  hypocritical  super- 
stition exalted,  and  the  church  it  self  *  obscured  and  persecuted.  Christ 
and  his  members  crucified  more,  saith  Benzo,  by  a  few  necromanticall, 
atheistical  popes,  then  ever  it  was  by  ™  Julian  the  apostate,  Porphyrius  the 
platonist,  Celsus  the  physician,  Libanius  the  sophister;  by  those  heathen 
emperours,  Hunnes,  Gothes,  and  Vandals.  What  each  of  them  did,  by  what 
meanes,  at  what  times,  quibus  auxiliisy  superstition  climbed  to  this  height, 
traditions  encreased,  and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  estate,  let  Magdebur- 
genses,  Kemnisius,  Osiander,  Bale,  Mornay,  Fox,  Usher,  and  many  others 
relate.  In  the  mean  time,  he  that  shall  but  see  their  prophane  rites  and  foolish 
customes,  how  superstitiously  kept,  how  strictly  observed,  their  multitude  of 
saints,  ims^es,  that  rabble  of  Romish  deities,  for  trades,  professions,  diseases, 
persons,  offices,  countries,  places ;  St.  George  for  England ;  St.  Denis  for 
France;  Patrick,  Ireland;  Andrew,  Scotland:  lago,  Spain;  &c.  Gregory 
for  students ;  Luke  for  painters ;  Cosmus  and  Damian  for  philosophers ; 
Crispine,  shooemakers ;  Katherine,  spinners ;  &c.  Anthony  for  pigs ;  Grallus, 
geese :  Wenceslaus,  sheep ;  Pelagius,  oxen ;  Sebastian,  the  plague ;  Valen- 
tine, falling  sickness ;  Apollonia,  tooth-ach ;  Petronella  for  agues  ;  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  for  sea  and  land,  for  all  parties,  offices.  He  that  shall  observe 
these  things,  their  shrines,  images,  oblations,  pendants,  adorations,  pil- 
grimages they  make  to  them ;  what  creeping  to  crosses,  our  lady  of  Laurettas 
rich  ^  gownes,  her  donaries,  the  cost  bestowed  on  ima^,  and  number  of 
suiters :  S**  Nicholas  Burge  in  France ;  our  S^*  Thomas  shrine  of  old  at  Can- 
terbury; those  reliques  at  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Genoa,  Lions,  Pratum,  S** 
Denis ;  and  how  many  thousands  come  yeerly  to  offer  to  them,  with  what 
cost,  trouble,  anxiety,  superstition,  (for  forty  several  masses  are  daily  said 
in  some  of  their  ^  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  houresofthe  night  to  masse, 
come  bare-foot,  &c.)  how  they  spend  themselves,  times,  goods,  lives,  fortunes, 
in  such    ridiculous   observations ;   their  tales  and  figments,  false  miracles, 

k  Jorian.  Pont.  Ant.  Dial.  >  Cum  per  Pagmnos  nomen  ^na  peneqni  non  potent,  anb  apede  rellckmis 

fraudttlenter  aubrertere  dlaponebat.  "*  That  writ  de  profeaao  agalnat  Chriatiana,  et  PaleaUnnm  Deam. 

(ut  Socntea,  lib.  S.  cap.  19.)  acriptttram  nugla  plenam,  &c.  vide  CyrUlum  in  Jullannm,  Orlffinem  in  CeU 
Bum,  &c.  "  One  image  had  one  gown  worth  400,000  crownes  and  more.  *  Aa  at  our  JLadiea  churdi 

at  Beiigamo  in  Italy. 
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buying  and  selling  of  pardons,  indulgences  for  40000  yeers  to  come ;  their 
processions  on  set  dayes,  their  strict  fastings,  monkes,  anchorites,  frier  men- 
dicants, Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c.  Their  vigils  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies 
at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Candlemas,  Palme-sunday,  Blase,  S*.  Martin,  S^ 
Nicholas-day;  their  adorations,  exorcismes,  &c.  will  think  all  those  Grecian,  Pa- 
gan, Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the  name,  time  and 
place,  habit  onely  altered,  to  have  degenerated  into  christians.  Whilst  they 
prefer  traditions  before  scriptures  ;  those  evangelical  councels,  poverty,  ohe- 
dience,  vowes,  almes,  fasting,  supererogations,  before  Gods  commandements ; 
their  own  ordinances  in  stead  of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance, 
blindnesse ;  they  have  brought  the  common  people  into  such  a  case,  by  their 
cunning  conveiances,  strict  discipline  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of 
damnation  they  dare  not  break  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict :  hold 
it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in  Lent,  then  kill  a  man :  their  consciences 
are  so  terrified,  that  they  are  ready  to  despair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted ; 
and  will  accuse  their  own  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  neerest  and  dearest 
friends  of  heresie,  if  they  doe  not  as  they  doe ;  wiU  be  their  chief  executioners, 
and  helpe  first  to  bring  a  fagot  to  burn  them.  What  mulct,  what  penance  so- 
ever is  enjoyned,  they  dare  not  but  doe  it ;  tumble  with  S*.  Francis  in  the  mire 
amongst  hogs,  if  they  be  appointed ;  go  wollward,  whip  themselves,  build  hos- 
pitals, abbies,  &c.  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  kiU  a  king,  or  run  upon  a 
sword  point :  they  performe  all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  beleeve  alL 

P  Ut  paeri  infimtes  crednnt  aigna  omnia  ahcna        I     Ab  diildren  thinke  thdr  babies  lire  to  be, 
Vivere,  et  ease  homines,  et  sic  isti  omnia  ficta  Doe  they  these  braxen  images  they  see. 

Vera  putant,  credunt  signis  cor  inesse  ahenls.       | 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  ytiih.  blinde  zeal,  are  so 
gulled  and  tortured  by  their  superstitions,  their  own  too  credulous  simplicity 
and  ignorance,  their  Epicurean  popes,  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in 
their  sleeves,  and  are  merry  in  ttieir  chambers  with  their  punkes ;  they  do 
indulgere  genio,  and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for 
private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiasticall  preferment,  {quis  expedivit  psittaco  suum 
Xalpe)  popularity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  beleeve  all  their  paradoxes 
and  absurd  tenents  without  exception;  and  as  obstinately  maintain,  and 
put  in  practice,  all  their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  their 
religion  is  halfe  a  trade)  to  the  death;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden 
legend  it  self,  with  all  the  lyes  and  tales  in  it :  as  that  of  S^  George,  S^ 
Christopher,  S^.  Winifred,  S^  Denis,  Sec,  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  Nic. 
Harpsfield  that  pharisaical  impostor  amongst  the  rest,  Ecclesiast.  hist,  cap, 
22.  sac,  prim,  sex,  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate  that  ridiculous  fable  of 
S'.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins ;  as,  when  they  lived,  how  they 
came  to  Cullen,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.  though  he  can  say  nothing  for  it, 
yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nobilitavit  (inquit)  hoc  ^  seeculum  Ursula 
cum  comitibuSf  cujus  historia  utinam  tarn  mihi  esset  expedita  et  certa^  quam 
in  animo  meo  certum  ac  expeditum  est,  earn  esse  cum  sodalibus  beatam  in 
ccelis  virginem.  They  must  and  will  (I  say)  either  out  of  blinde  zeal  beleeve, 
vary  their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies ;  apply 
themselves  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  feare  and  flattery  are  content 
to  subscribe  and  doe  all  that  in  them  lies  to  maintain  and  defend  their 
present  government,  and  slavish  religious  schoolmen,  canonists,  jesuites, 
friers,  priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  for  that  they  had  nothing  else 
to  doe,  luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busie  themselves  in  those 
idle  times,  (for  the  church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries)  or  better  to 
defend  their  lyes,  fictions,  miracles,  transubstantiations,  traditions,  popes, 
pardons,  purgatories,  masses,  impossibilities,  &c,  with  glorious  shews,  &ire 

p  Lucilius,  lib.  1 .  cap.  22.  de  falsA  rellg.  n  An.  441. 
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preteaces,  big  words,  and  plauaiUe  wits  have  coyned  a  thouaa&d  idle  ques- 
tions, nice  distinctions,  subtleties,  obs  and  sols,  such  tropological,  allegorical 
expositions,  to  salve  ajl  appearances,  objections,  such  quirks  and  quiddities^ 
QuodlibetarieSf  as  Bale  saith  of  Ferribngge  and  Strode,  instances,  amplia- 
tions, decrees,  glosses,  canons ;  that  in  stead  of  sound  commentaries,  good 
preachers,  are  come  in  a  company  of  mad  sophisters,  prima  secundo  secum' 
darii,  sectaries,  canonists,  SorbonUtSj  Minorites,  with  a  rabble  of  idle  con- 
troversies and  questions,  >*  an  Papa  sit  Deus,  an  quasi  Deus  ?  An  par- 
ticipet  utramque  Christi  naturam  ?  Whether  it  be  as  possible  for  God  to 
be  a  humble  bee,  or  a  gourd,  as  a  man  ?  Whether  he  can  produce  respect 
without  a  foundation  or  terme,  make  a  whore  a  virgin  ?  fetch  Trajans  soufe 
from  hell,  and  how?  with  a  rabble  of  questions  about  hell  fire:  whether  it 
be  a  greater  sin  to  kill  a  man,  or  to  ck>ut  shooes  upon  a  Sunday  ?  Whe- 
ther God  can  make  another  God  like  unto  himself  ?  Such,  saith  Kemnisius^ 
are  most  of  your  schoolmen,  (meer  akhymists)  900  conunentators  on  Peter 
Lambard;  (Pitsius,  cataL  scriptomm  An^flic,  reckons  up  180  "Rng^mh 
commentators  alone,  on  the  matter  of  the  sentences)  Scotists,  ThomistSy 
Reals,  Nominals,  &c.  and  so  perhaps  that  of  Saint  *  Austin  may  be  Yerefied, 
Indocti  rapiunt  coRlum,  docti  interim  descendunt  ad  infernum.  Thus  they 
continued  in  such  errour,  blindness,  decrees,  sophismes,  superstitions;  idle 
ceremonies  and  traditions  were  the  sum  of  their  new  coyned  holiness  and 
religion,  and  by  these  knaveries  and  stratagems  they  were  able  to  involve 
multitudes,  to  deceive  the  most  sanctified  soules,  and  if  it  were  possible,  the 
very  elect.  In  the  mean  time  the  true  church,  as  wine  and  water  mixt,  laj  hid 
and  obscure  to  speak  of,  tjH  Luthers  time,  who  began  upon  a  sudden  to  dei&sate, 
and  as  another  sun,  to  drive  away  those  foggy  mists  of  superstition,  to  re- 
store it  to  that  purity  of  the  primitive  church.  And  after  him,  many  good 
and  godly  men,  divine  spirits,  have  done  their  endeavors,  and  still  doe. 

(And  what  tlieir  tgnwanoe  etteem'd  m  holy. 
Our  wiser  ages  do  accompt  as  follv. 

But  see  the  divel,  that  will  never  suffer  the  church  to  be  quiet  or  at  rest : 
no  garden  so  well  tilled  but  some  noxious  weedes  grow  up  in  it ;  no  wheat 
but  it  hath  some  tares ;  we  have  a  mad  giddy  company  of  precisians,  scfats- 
maticks,  and  some  heretiques  even  in  our  own  bosomes  in  another  extieam, 
Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  currunt ;  that  out  of  too  much  zeale 
in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  humane  traditions,  those  Romish  rites  and 
superstitions,  will  quite  demolish  all,  they  will  admit  of  no  ceremonies  at  all, 
no  fasting  dayes,  no  cross  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  communion,  no  church 
musick,  &c.  no  bishops  courts,  no  church  government,  raile  at  all  oar 
church  discipline,  will  not  hold  their  tongues,  and  all  for  the  peace  of  thee, 
O  Sion.  No,  not  so  much  as  degrees,  some  of  them  will  tolerate,  or 
universities :  all  humane  learning,  ('tis  cloaca  diaboli)  hoods,  habits,  cap  and 
surpless,  such  as  are  things  indifferent  in  themselves,  and  wholly  for  oma- 
meut,  decency,  pr  distinction  sake,  they  abhor,  hate,  and  snuff  at,  as  a 
stone  horse  wnen  be  meets  a  bear:  they  make  matters  of  conscience  of 
them,  and  will  nether  forsake  their  livings  then  subscribe  to  them :  They 
will  admit  of  no  holydayes,  or  honest  recreations,  as  of  hawking,  hunting, 
&c.  no  churches,  no  bels,  some  of  them,  because  papists  use  them :  no 
discipline,  no  ceremonies,  but  what  they  invent  themselves :  no  interpreta- 
tions of  scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  councels,  but  such  as  their 
own  phantastical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio^  as  Socinians,  by  which 
spirit  misled,  many  times  they  broach  as  prodigious  paradoxes  as  papists 

'  BospUiiaB.  Qsiander.  An  hsec  proposMo,  Dtns  sit  cucnrUta  vel  scarabsras,  ait  leque  possibllis  ac  Vea^ 
et  homo  ?  An  poaslt  respectam  prodncere  sine  fundamento  et  tennlno?  An  levins  sit  bomlnem  jugular* 
qoam  die  dmainioo  cakeum  copauere  ?  •  De  doct.  Cbiiatlao.  *  naniel. 
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themselves.  Some  of  them  turn  prophets,  have  secret  revelations,  will  be 
of  privy  councel  vritb  God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets ;  "Per  capillos 
Spiriium  Sanctum  tenentf  et  omnia  sciunt^  cum  $int  asini  omnium  obsHna-^ 
iissimi,  A  ccMnpany  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many 
shall  be  saved,  and  who  damned  in  a  parish ;  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven, 
interpret  apocalypses,  {commentatores  prcBcipiifit  et  vertiginoaoty  one  cals 
them,  as  well  he  might)  and  those  hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times, 
places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest ;  and 
precisely  set  down  wnen  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  yeer,  what 
moneth,  what  day.  Some  of  them  again  have  such  strong  faith,  so  presump- 
tuous, they  will  goe  into  infected  houses,  expel  divels,  and  fast  forty  dayes, 
as  Christ  himself  did.  Some  call  Grod  and  his  attributes  into  question,  as 
Vorstius  and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil  magistrates,  and  their  authorities, 
as  Anabaptists ;  will  doe  all  their  own  private  spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else. 
Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and  those  Amsterdamian  sectes  and  sectaries, 
are  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  passages 
Sleidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of  Cretinke,  Knipperdoling,  and  their 
associates,  those  mad  men  of  Munster  in  Germany ;  what  strange  enthusi- 
asmes,  sottish  revelations  they  had,  how  absurdly  they  carried  themselves,  de- 
luded others ;  and  as  prophane  Machiavel  in  his  political  disputations  holds  of 
the  christian  religion,  in  general  it  doth  enervate,  debilitate,  take  away  mens 
spirits  and  courage  from  them,  simpliciores  reddit  homines,  breeds  nothing  so 
couragious  souldiers  as  that  Roman  ;  we  may  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  Uieir 
religion  takes  away  not  spirits  onely,  but  wit  and  judgement,  and  deprives 
them  of  their  understanding.  For  some  of  them  are  so  far  gone  with  their 
private  enthusiasmes  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite  mad,  out  of  their  wits. 
What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  then  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him  to  be 
God,  as  some  doe  ?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?  In  ^  Poland, 
1518,  in  the  reign  of  king  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was  Christ,  and  got  him  12 
apostles,  come  to  judee  the  world,  and  strangely  deluded  the  commons.  ^  One 
David  George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many  veers  since,  did  as  much  in 
Holland,  took  upon  him  to  be  the  Messias,  and  had  many  followers.  Be- 
nedictus  Victorinus  Faventinus,  consiL  15.  writes  as  much  of  one  Honorius, 
that  thought  he  was  not  onely  inspired  as  a  prophet,  but  that  he  was  a  god 
himself,  and  had  'familiar  conference  with  God  and  his  angels.  Lavat.  de 
sped,  c.  2.  part,  1 .  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sartorius,  that  thought  he  was 
the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap.  7.  of  divers  others  that  had  conference  with 
angels,  were  saints,  prophets  ;  Wierus,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis,  c.  7.  makes 
mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father ;  of  an 
Italian  and  Spanish  prophet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far 
abroad  ;  we  have  familiar  examples  at  home  :  Hacket  that  said  he  was 
Christ ;  Coppin^r  and  Arthington  his  disciples :  ^  Burchet  and  Hovatus 
burned  at  Norwich.  We  are  never  likely  seven  yeers  together,  without 
some  such  new  prophets  that  have  several  inspirations,  some  to  convert  the 
Jewes ;  some  fast  forty  dayes ;  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lions  den ;  some  foretel 
strange  things,  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians  of 
mean  conditions  and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeale, 
fasting,  meditation,  melancholy,  are  brought  into  those  g^oss  errours  and 
inconveniences.  Of  those  men  I  may  conclude  generally,  that  howsoever 
they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and  men  of  understanding  in  other  matters, 
discourse  well,  lasam  habent  imaginationemy  they  are  like  comets,  round  in 
all  places,  but  only  where  they  blaze,  catera  sani,  they  have  impregnable 

■  Agiip. CD. 36.  « Akz.  Gaguin.  22.  DfidpuUi aaciUa minipi in  modoinpoiinlani deoe|itt.  « Oui/f 
dafd.  deicrip.  Self.  oom.  PhuM  habnit  ■h^cIm  0b  Uidem  honoralaf .  >  Hem,  KfcholM  at  Leiden  IbBO, 
such  a  one.  J  See  Camden*a  Annals,  f.  242.  et  28^, 
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wits  many  of  them,  and  discreet  otherwise,  but  in  this  their  madness  and  lolly 
breaks  out  beyond  measure ,  in  infinitum  erumpit  stultitia.  They  are  cer- 
tainly far  gone  with  melancholy,  if  not  quite  mad ;  and  have  more  need  of 
physick  then  many  a  man  that  keeps  his  bed ;  more  need  of  hellebor  tbeo 
those  that  are  in  bedlam. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Prognosticka  of  Religious  Melancholy, 

You  may  guess  at  the  prognosticks,  by  the  symptomes.  What  can  these 
signes  foretel  otherwise  then  folly,  dotage,  madness,  gross  ignorance,  despair, 
obstinacy,  a  reprobate  sense,  'a  bad  end  ?  What  else  can  superstition,  he- 
resie  produce,  but  wars,  tumults,  uproares,  torture  of  soules,  and  despaire, 
a  desolate  land,  as  Jeremy  teacheth  cap.  7.  34.  when  they  commit  idolatry, 
and  walk  after  their  own  wayes  ?  how  should  it  be  otherwise  with  them  ? 
What  can  they  expect  but  blasting,  famine,  dearth^  and  all  the  plagues  of 
^gypt,  as  Amos  denounceth,  cap,  4.  vers.  9.  10.  to  be  led  into  captivity? 
If  our  hopes  be  frustrate,  7ve  sowe  much  and  bring  in  little,  eat  and  have  not 
enough,  drink  and  are  not  filed,  clothe  and  be  not  warme,  SfC.  Haggai,  1. 6. 
we  look  for  much  and  it  comes  to  little,  whence  is  it  ?  His  house  was  toaste, 
they  came  to  their  own  houses,  vers.  10.  therefore  the  heaven  staid  his  deWy 
the  earth  his  fruit.  Because  we  are  superstitious,  irreligious,  we  do  not 
serve  God  as  we  ought,  all  these  plagues  and  miseries  come  upon  us  ;  what 
can  we  look  for  else  but  mutual  wars,  slaughtei-s,  fearfull  ends  in  this  life,  and 
in  the  life  to  come  eternal  damnation  ?  What  is  it  that  hath  caused  so  many 
feral  battles  to  be  fought,  so  much  christian  blood  shed,  but  superstition? 
That  Spanish  inquisition,  racks,  wheels,  tortures,  torments,  whence  do  they 
proceed?  from  superstition.  Bodine  the  Frenchman  in  his  ^method,  hist, 
accounts  Englishmen  barbarians,  for  their  civil  wars :  but  let  him  but  reade 
those  Pharsaliau  fields  ^fought  of  late  in  France  for  rehgion,  their  massacres, 
wherein,  by  their  own  relations  in  24  yeers,  I  know  not  how  many  millions 
have  been  consumed,  whole  families  and  cities,  and  he  shall  find  ours  to  have 
been  but  velitations  to  theirs.  But  it  hath  ever  been  the  custome  of  heretiques 
and  idolaters,  when  they  are  plagued  for  their  sins,  and  Gods  just  judgements 
come  upon  them,  not  to  acknowledge  any  fault  in  themselves,  but  still  impute 
it  unto  others.  In  Cyprians  time,  it  was  much  controverted  betwixt  him  and 
Demetrius,  an  idolater,  who  should  be  the  cause  of  those  present  calamities. 
Demetrius  laid  all  the  fault  on  christians,  (and  so  they  did  ever  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  as  appears  by  the  first  book  of  *=Arnobius)  ^that  there  were  not 
such  ordinary  showres  in  winter,  the  ripening  heat  in  summer,  so  seasonable 
springs,  fruitfuU  autumnes,  no  marble  mines  in  the  mountaines,  less  gold 
and  silver  then  of  old ;  that  husbandmen,  seamen,  souldiers,  all  were  scanted; 
justice,  friendship,  skill  in  arts,  all  was  decayed,  and  that  through  christians 
default,  and  all  th^ir  other  miseries  from  them,  quod  Dii  nostri  a  vobis  non 
colantur,  because  they  did  not  worship  their  gods.  But  Cyprian  retorts  all 
upon  him  again,  as  appears  by  his  tract  against  him.  Tis  true  the  world  is 
miserably  tormented  and  shaken  with  wars,  dearth,  famine,  fire,  inundations, 
plagues,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  us,  sed  non,  ut  tu  quereris, 
ista  accidunt  quod  Dii  vestri  a  nobis  non  colantur,  sed  quod  a  vobis  non, 
colatur  Deus,  a  quibus  nee  qu(Britur,  nee  timetur.  Not  as  thou  complainest^ 
that  we  do  not  worship  your  Gods,  but  because  you  are  idolaters,  and  do  not 
serve  the  true  God,  neither  seeke  him,  nor  feare  him  as  you  ought.  Our  pa- 

■ArinB  his  bowels  bunt,  Montanos  hanged  hlmaelf,  fkc.    Eudo  de  Stellis,  his  disciples,  ardere  potioa 


Suain  ad  vltam  corrlgi  malnenint ;  tanta  vfs  infix!  semel  enorls,  they  died  blaspheming.  NubrlgcDsIs,  c.  9. 
b.  1.  Jer.  7.  2S.  Amos,  5.  6.  •  i.  cap.  ^  Poplinerius  Lerius,  prcef.  hist.  Rich.  JJinoth.  •  Adrcra. 
gentes,  lib.  I.  Postquam  In  mundo  Christiana  gens  coeplt,  terrarum  orbem  perilsse,  et  muIUs  malla  aJfoc- 
tiun  esse  genus  humanum  vldemus.  *  Qood  nee  hyeme,  nee  cestate  tanta  Imbrium  copia,  ^ec  ftngllNis 
tonnendis  solita  flagrantia,  nee  vernall  temperie  sate  tarn  Ueta  sint,  nee  artmreis  foetlbus  autumni  focniHll* 
minus  de  monUbns  maimor  eraatur,  minus  aunun,  ftc. 
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pists  object  as  much  to  us,  and  account  us  heretiques,  we  them ;  the  Turkes 
esteem  of  both  as  infidels,  and  we  them  as  a  company  of  Pagans,  Jewes 
against  all ;  when  indeed  there  is  a  generall  fault  in  us  all,  and  something  in 
the  very  best,  which  may  justly  deserve  Grods  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries 
upon  our  heads.  I  will  say  nothing  here  of  those  vaine  cares,  torments,  need- 
less works,  pennance,  pilgrimages,  pseudomartyrdome,  &c.  We  heap  upon  our 
selves  unnecessary  troubles,  observations  ;  we  punish  our  bodies,  as  in  Turkic 
(saith  *  Busbequius,  leg,  Turcic,  ep,  3.)  one  did,  that  was  much  affected  with 
musicke,  and  to  heare  boyes  sing^  but  very  superstitious ;  an  old  sybil  coming 
to  his  house  or  an  holy  woman  (as  that  place  yeelds  many)  tooh  him  downe 
for  it,  and  told  him,  that  in  that  other  world  he  should  suffer  for  it ;  thereupon 
he  flung  his  riche  and  cosily  instruments  which  he  had  bedeckt  with  jewels, 
all  at  once  into  the  f  re.  He  was  served  iti  silver  plate,  and  had  goodly  hous- 
hold  stuff e  :  a  tittle  after,  another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort, 
and  from  thenceforth  he  was  served  in  earthen  vessels.  Last  of  all,  a  decree 
came  forth  because  Turkes  might  not  drink  wine  themselves,  that  neither  Jewe 
nor  Christian  then  living  in  Constantinople,  might  drinke  any  wine  at  all.  In 
like  sort,  amongst  papists,  fasting  at  first  was  generally  proposed  as  a  good 
thing ;  after,  from  such  meats  at  set  times,  and  then  last  of  all  so  rigorously 
proposed,  to  binde  the  consciences  upon  pain  of  damnation.  First,  Ftyday, 
saitn  Erasmus,  then  Saturday,  et  nunc  periclitatur  dies  Mercurii,  and  Wed- 
nesday now  is  in  danger  of  a  fast.  ^  And  for  such  like  toyes,  some  so  miserably 
afflict  themselves,  to  despair e,  and  death  it  self  rather  then  offend;  and 
think  themselves  good  christians  in  it,  when  as  indeed  they  are  superstitious 
Jewes,  So  saith  Leohardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  in  his  time,  s  W'e  are 
so  tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  downe, 
our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God  had  not  sent  Luther ,  a  worthy  man,  in 
time  to  redresse  these  mischief es,  we  should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses 
before  this,  ^  As  in  fasting,  so  in  all  other  superstitious  edicts,  we  crucifie  one 
another  without  a  cause,  barring  our  selves  of  many  good  and  lawful  things, 
honest  disports,  pleasures  and  recreations :  For  wherefore  did  God  create  them 
but  for  our  use  ?  Feasts,  mirth,  musicke,  hawking,  hunting,  singing,  dancing, 
&c.  7wn  tam  necessitatibus  nostris  Deus  inservit,  sed  in  delicias  amamur,  as 
Seneca  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.  And  as  Plato,  2.  de  legibus  gives  out, 
Deos  laboriosam  hominum  vitam  miseratos,  the  gods,  in  commiseration  of 
humane  estate,  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Muses,  qui  cum  voluptate  tri- 
pudia  et  saltationes  nobis  ducant,  to  be  merry  with  mortals,  to  sing  and 
dance  with  us.  So  that  he  that  will  not  rejoyce  and  enjoye  himself, .  making 
good  use  of  such  things  as  are  lawfully  permitted,  non  est  temperatus,  as  he 
will,  sed  super stitiosus.  There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  then  that  he 
should  eat  and  drinke,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soule  enjoye  good  in  his 
labour,  Eccles.  2.  24.  And  as  ^one  said  of  hawking  and  hunting,  tot  solatia 
inhac  agri  or  bis  calamitate  mortalibus  tcediis  Deus  objecit,  I  say  of  all  ho- 
nest recreations ;  God  hath  therefore  indulged  them  to  refresh,  ease,  solace 
and  comfort  us.  But  we  are  some  of  us  too  stem,  too  rigid,  too  precise,  too 
g^ossely  superstitious ;  and  whilst  we  make  a  conscience  of  every  toye,  with 
touch  not,  taste  not,  &c.  as  those  Pythagorians  of  old,  and  some  Indians 
now  (the  Bannians  sibout  Guzerat)  that  will  eat  no  flesh,  or  suffer  any  living 
creature  to  be  killed ;  we  tyrannize  over  our  brothers  soule,  lose  the  right 

*  SoUtuB  erat  oblectare  se  6dtbu8,  et  voce  mudcA  canentium ;  sed  hoc  omne  subUtain  Sibylbe  ct^uidam 
Inteiventu,  &c.  Inde  quicquid  erat  Instramentorum  symphoniaconun,  auro  gemmlaque  egregio  opera  dia- 
tinctoruDi,  commlnuit,  et  in  ignem  iojecit,  fee.  'Ob  id  genua  obBcrvatiunculaa  vldemus  hominea 

miaere  aiSigi,  et  denique  mori,  et  sibi  ipsis  ChriflUanos  videri,  quum  revere  Bint  Judeel.  s  Ita  iq  cor. 

pore  nostre.  fortunasque  decratia  suis  ssevlit,  \\t  parum  abfuerit,  nlal  Deus  Lutherum,  Tirum  perpetoA  me- 
niori^  dlgnissimum,  excit&sset,  quin  nobis  fccno  mox  commnni  cum  Jumentis  cilx>  utendum  fulsset.  ^  The 
Gentiles  In  India  will  eat  no  sensible  creatures,  or  ought  that  hath  bloud  In  it.  '  Vandormilius,  de 

aucupio,  cap.  27. 
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use  of  many  good  gifts ;  honest  J  sports,  games  and  pleasant  recreations, 
^  punish  ourselves  wiuiout  a  cause,  lose  our  hberties,  and  sometimes  our  lives. 
Anno  1270,  at  '  Magdeburge  in  Germany,  a  Jewe  fell  into  a  privy  upon  a 
Saturday,  and  without  helpe  could  not  possibly  get  out ;  he  called  to  his 
fellowes  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  was  their  sabbath,  mm 
Ucehat  opus  manuum  exercere  ;  the  bishop  hearing  of  it,  the  next  day  forbade 
him  to  be  pulled  out,  because  it  was  our  Sunday :  In  the  mean  time  the 
wretch  died  before  Munday.  We  have  myriades  of  examples  in  this  kinde 
amongst  those  rigid  Sabbatarians ;  and  therefore,  not  without  good  cause, 
'^intolerctbilem perturbationem  Seneca  calls  it,  as  well  he  might,  an  intolera- 
ble perturbation,  that  causeth  such  dire  events,  folly,  madness,  sickness,  des- 
paire,  death  of  body  and  soule,  and  hell  it  self. 

SOBSECT.  V. — Cure  of  Religious  Melancholy. 

To  purge  the  world  of  idolatry  and  superstition,  will  require  some  monster- 
taming  Hercules,  a  divine  iEscukpius,  or  CHRIST  himselfe  to  come  in  his 
owne  person,  to  raign  a  thousand  yeers  on  earth  before  the  end,  as  the  mille- 
naries will  have  him.  They  are  generally  so  refractory,  self-conceited,  ob- 
stinate, so  firmely  addicted  to  that  religion  in  which  they  have  been  bred 
and  brought  up,  that  no  perswasion,  no  terrour,  no  persecution  can  divert 
them.  The  consideration  of  which,  hath  induced  many  commonwealths  to 
suffer  them  to  enjoye  their  consciences  as  they  will  themselves :  a  toleration 
of  Jewes  is  in  most  provinces  of  Europe:  In  Asia  they  have  their  synagogues : 
Spaniards  permit  Moors  to  live  amongst  them :  the  Mog^llians,  Gentiles : 
the  Turkes,  all  religions.  In  Europe,  Poland  and  Amsterdam  are  the  com- 
mon sanctuaries.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  compelled 
for  conscience  sake,  but  let  him  be  of  what  religion  he  will,  he  may  be  saved, 
as  Cornelius  was  formerly  accepted,  Jewe,  Turke,  Anabaptists,  &c.  If  he  be 
an  honest  man,  live  soberly  and  civilly  in  his  profession,  (Volkelius,  Crellius, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  themselves  about  Crakowe  and 
Rakowe  in  Poland,  have  renewed  this  opinion)  and  serve  his  own  god,  with 
that  fear  and  reverence  as  he  ought.  Sua  cuique  civitati  (Lali)  religio  sii^ 
nostra  nobis ;  Tully  thought  fit  every  city  should  be  free  in  this  behalie,  adore 
their  own  custodies  et  topicos  Deos,  tutelar  and  local  gods,  as  Symmachas 
cals  them.  Isocrates  adviseth  Demonicus,  when  he  came  to  a  strange  ciiie, 
to  °  worship,  by  all  meanes,  the  gods  of  the  placCy  et  unumquemque  tapicum 
Deum  sic  coli  oportere,  quomodo  ipse  preeceperit:  which  Cecilius  in  ^  Minutius 
labours,  and  would  have  every  nation,  sacrorum  ritus  gentiles  habere,  et 
Deos  colere  tnunicipes,  keep  their  owne  ceremonies,  worship  their  peculiar 
gods ;  which  Pomponius  Mela  reports  of  the  Africans,  Deos  suos  patrio  more 
venerantur ;  they  worship  their  owne  gods  according  to  their  owne  ordina- 
tion. For  why  should  any  one  nation,  as  he  there  pleads,  challenge  that 
universalitie  of  God,  Deum  suum  quern  nee  ostendunt,  nee  videnty  discurren- 
tern  scilicet  et  ubique  prcBsentem,in  omnium  mores y  actus,  etoccultas  cogita- 
tiones  inquirentem,  S^c.  as  Christians  do  ?  Let  every  province  enjoye  their 
libertie  in  this  behalfe,  worship  one  god,  or  all  as  they  will,  and  are  informed. 
The  Romans  built  altars  Diis  Asia,  Europce,  Libya,  Diis  notis  et  peregrinis : 
others,  otherwise,  &c.  Plinius  Secundus,  as  appears  by  his  epistle  to  Tra- 
jan, would  not  have  the  Christians  so  persecuted,  and  in  some  time  of  the 

J  Some  explode  all  humane  anthon,  arte  and  fdenceit  poeta,  hlBtories,  &c.  ao  predae,  their  leale  over, 
mna  thdr  mU  i  and  ao  atnpid,  they  oppoae  all  humane  learning,  because  they  are  ignorant  themaelvea  aad 
Illiterate ;  nothing  must  be  read  but  aerlpturea.    But  these  men  deaerve  to  be  pittled,  rather  than  confuted. 


Othera  are  so  atrfet,  thev  will  admit  of  no  honest  game  and  pleasure ;  no  dancing,  singing,  othw  pl*rea, 
recreations  and  games,  hawking*  hunting,  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  &c.  because  to  see  one  beast  kUl 
another  is  the  fruit  of  our  rebellion  against  Ood,  &c.  i*  Nuda  ac  tremebunda  cmentls  Rrepet  gen  Hm 


recreations  and  games,  hawking*  hunting,  cock-fighting,  bear-baiting,  &c.  because  to  see  one  lieast  kill 
another  ia  the  fhiit  of  our  rebellion  against  Ood,  &c.  i*  Nuda  ac  tremebunda  cmentls  Rrepet  gen  Hm 

■i  Candida  Juaserlt  Jo.  Jovenalis,  Sat.  6.  >  Munster  Cosmog.  lib.  8.  cap.  444.  Incidit  in  cloacam,  niMte 

se  non  poaalt  eximere  j  implorat  opem  sodormn,  sed  1111  negant,  &c.  ■  I>e  beoelte.  7.  2.  ■  Nom^ 
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raign  of  MaximinuBy  as  we  find  it  registred  in  Eusebius  lib.  9.  cap.  9.  there 
was  a  decree  made  to  this  purpose,  nullus  cogatur  inviiut  ad  hunc  vel  ilium 
Dearum  cultum ;  and  by  Gonstantine  in  the  19  year  of  his  raign,  as  p  Baro- 
niiu  infonneth  us;  nemo  alteri  exhibeat  moUsHamj  quodcujusque  animus 
vulty  hoc  quisque  tranngat^  new  gods,  new  lawgiyers,  new  priests  will  have 
new  cefemonies,  customes  and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man,  as  a  good 
formalist,  should  accommodate  himself. 

tSftlnrmn  ptfttt,  patenmt  et  raajimi 

Sub  Jore  nunc  mnadiw,  Jumi  nqoare  Jovlfl. 

The  said  Constantine  theemperour,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  aod  de- 
molished all  the  heathen  gods  silver  and  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and 
temples,  and  turned  them  all  to  Christian  churches,  infeitus  gentilium  mo^ 
numeniis  ludibrio  exposuit.  The  Turke  now  converts  them  again  to  Maho- 
metan meskites.  The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  raign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  ■*  Svmmachus  the  orator  in  his  dayes,  to  procure  a  generall  tole- 
ration used  this  argument,  '  because  God  is  immense  and  injinite,  and  his 
nature  cannot  perfectly  be  knovme^  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diversly 
worshipped^  as  every  man  shall  conceive  or  understand.  It  was  impossible, 
he  thought,  for  one  religion  to  be  universall :  you  see  that  one  small  province 
can  hardly  be  ruled  by  one  law  civil  or  spirituall ;  and  how  shall  so  many 
distinct  and  vast  empires  of  tlie  world  be  united  into  one  ?  It  never  was^ 
never  will  be.  Besides,  if  there  be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamentall 
worlds,  as  *  some  will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or  commandmg  spirits  belonging 
to  each  of  them :  and  so  per  consequens^  (for  they  will  be  all  adored)  infinite 
religions.  And  therefore,  let  every  territory  keep  their  proper  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, as  their  Dii  tutelares  will,  so  Tyrius  cals  them,  and  according  to 
the  quarter  they  holdy  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles, 
which  they  dictate  to  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  priests  or  ministers. 
This  tenent  was  stiffely  maintained  in  Turkic  not  long  since,  as  you  may 
reade  in  the  third  Epistle  of  Busbequius,  ^  that  all  those  should  participate 
of  etemall  happiness^  that  lived  an  holy  and  innocent  life,  what  religion 
soever  they  prof essed :  Rustan  Bassa  was  a  great  patron  of  it;  though  Ma- 
homet himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he  writes  in  his  Al- 
coran, to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for  Jewes,  Gentiles, 
Infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  them  all  respect 
and  fitvour,  but  by  no  meanes  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
church,  and  called  Cbnstians ;  to  no  heretiques,  schismatickes,  or  the  like  ; 
let  the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth  Furie,  speak  for  some  of  them,  the 
civiU  wars  and  massacres  in  France,  our  Marian  times.  ^  Magallianus  the 
Jesuite,  will  not  admit  of  conference  with  an  heretique,  but  severity  and 
rigour  to  be  used,  non  illis  verba  reddere,  sed  fureas  figere  oportet ;  and 
Theodosius  is  commended  in  Nicephorus  lib.  12.  cap.  15.  ^  that  he  put  all 
heretiques  to  silence.  Bernard.  Epist,  190.  will  have  club  law,  fire  and 
sword  for  heretiques,  '  compell  them,  stop  their  mouthes  not  with  disputa- 
tions, or  refute  them  with  reckons,  but  withfsts;  and  this  is  their  ordinary 
practice.  Another  companie  are  as  milde  on  the  other  side :  to  avoid  all 
heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and  nprores,  they  would  have  a  gene- 
rall toleration  in  every  kingdome ;  no  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for  religion  or 
conscience  be  put  to  death ;  which  ^  Thuanus  the  French  historian  much 
ftivours :  our  late  Socinians  defend ;    Vaticanus  against  Calvin  in  a  large 

9  Annal.  torn.  8.  ad  uinuin  824. 1 .         ^  Orld.         '  In  epist.  Sym.  ■  Quia  Dens  Immenauin  qulddam 

est,  et  InSnltom,  cvdus  natnra  perftcte  oognoad  non  potest,  »quum  ergo  est,  nt  dlverai  ntlone  colatur 
pnmt  qnisqne  allquid  de  Deo  perdpit  ant  InteUlgit.  <  Campanella  Calcagninus,  and  others.  •  iEterne 
bcatitudlnis  consortes  fine,  qui  sancts  Innocenterque  hanc  yitam  tradnxerint,  qnsmconqne  illl  rellglonem 
sequuti  sunt.  *  Comment.  In  C.  Tim.  6.  rer.  20  et  21.  Sereriute  cum  hseretlcis  agendum,  et  non  aliter. 

"  Quod  silentium  taseretlds  indizerlt.  *  Igne  et  Aistc  potius  agendum  cum  hsretlds  quam  cum  dispu. 

tationibusque  so  alia  loquens,  &c.  '  Pnefat.  hist. 
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treatise  in  behalfe  of  Servetus,  vindicates ;  Castalio,  &c.  Martin  Bellius  and 
his  companions  maintained  this  opinion  not  long  since  in  France,  whose 
errour  \^  confuted  by  Beza  in  a  just  volume.  The  medium  is  best,  and  that 
which  Paul  prescribes,  Gal.  6.  1.  If  any  man  shall  fall  by  occasi€m^  to  re- 
store such  a  one  with  the  spirit  of  meekness,  by  all  faire  meanes^  gentle 
admonitions :  but  if  that  will  not  take  place,  fast  unam  et  alteram  adnumt- 
tionem  hcsreticum  devita,  he  must  be  excommunicate,  as  Paul  did  by  Hj- 
menseus ;  delivered  over  to  Satan.  Immedicabile  vulnus  ense  reddendum  est. 
As  Hippocrates  said  in  physicke,  I  may  well  say  in  divinitie ;  quee  ferro  aoi 
curantur^  ignis  curat.  For  the  vulgar,  restrain  them  by  lawes,  mulcts,  bun 
their  bookes,  forbid  their  conventicles :  for  when  the  cause  is  taken  awaj, 
the  eifect  will  soon  cease.  Now  for  prophets,  dreamers,  and  such  rude  siD? 
fellowes,  that  through  fasting,  too  much  meditation,  preciseness,  or  by  me- 
lancholy are  distempered,  the  best  meanes  to  reduce  them  ad  sanant  tnentem, 
is  to  alter  their  course  of  life,  and  with  conference,  threats,  promises,  perswa- 
sions,  to  intermixe  physicke.  Hercules  de  SaxonisL  had  such  a  prophft 
committed  to  his  charge  in  Venice,  that  thought  he  was  Elias,  and  would 
fast  as  he  did  :  he  dressed  a  fellow  in  angels  attire,  that  said  he  came  from 
heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  by  that  meanes  staid  his  fast,  admi- 
nistred  his  physicke ;  so  by  the  mediation  of  this  forged  angel  he  was  cured. 
'  Rhasis  an  Arabian,  cont,  lib,  1.  cap.  9.  speakes  of  a  fellow  that  in  like  case 
complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  helpe  :  /  cLshed  him  (saith  he)  what  tke 
matter  was ;  he  reply ed,  I  am  continually  meditating  of  heaven  and  hell, 
and  me  thinkes  I  see  and  talk  withferie  spirits,  smell  brimstone ^  ^c.  and  am 
so  carried  away  with  these  conceits,  that  I  can  neither  eat,  nor  sleep ^  nor  go 
about  my  business :  I  cured  him  (saith  Rhasis)  partly  by  perswasion^  P^^ly 
by  physicke,  and  so  I  have  done  by  many  others.  We  have  frequently  such 
prophets  and  dreamers  amongst  us,  whom  we  persecute  with  fire  and  faggot : 
1  thinke  the  most  compendious  cure  for  some  of  them  at  least,  had  been  in 
Bedlam.     Sed  de  his  satis. 

MEMB.  n. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Religious  Melancholy  in  defect ;  parties  affected  are  epicures^ 
atheists,  hypocrites,  worldly  secure,  camalists,  all  impious  persons,  im- 
penitent sinners,  jrc. 

In  that  other  extreanv,  or  defect  of  this  love  of  God,  knowledge,  faith, 
feare,  hope,  &c.  are  such  as  erre  both  in  doctrine  and  manners,  Sadduces, 
Herodians,  Libertines,  polititians ;  all  manner  of  atheists,  epicures,  infidels, 
that  are  secure,  in  a  reprobate  sense,  fear  not  God  at  all,  and  such  are  too  dts- 
trustfuU  and  timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  That  grand  sin  of  atlieisme 
or  impietie,  ^  M elancthon  cals  it  mo^nstroiam  melancholiam,  monstrous  melan- 
choly ;  or  venenatam  melancholiam,  poysoned  melancholy.  A  company  of 
Cyclopes  or  giants,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  the  poets  fained ;  Antipodes  to 
Christians,  that  scofie  at  all  religion,  at  God  himself,  deny  him  and  all  his 
attributes,  his  wisdome,  power,  providence,  his  mercy  and  judgement. 

^  Ease  mliquos  manes,  et  tubterranea  r^[na,  I  Atque  unft  tranaire  vadum  tot  niilUa  cymbi, 

Et  contain,  et  St^o  ranaa  in  gurglte  nigraa,       f  Nee  paeri  credunt,  nlai  qui  nondum  ere  laraator. 

That  there  is  either  heaven  or  hell,  resurrection  of  the  dead,  pain,  happiness, 
or  world  to  come,  credat  JudtBus  Apella  :  for  their  parts,  they  esteem  them 
as  so  many  poets  tales,  bugbears  Lucians  Alexander,  Moses,  Mahomet  and 
Christ  are  all  as  one  in  their  creed.  When  those  bloudy  wars  in  France  for 
matters  of  religion,  (saith  ^Richard  Dinoth)  were  so  violently  pursued  betwixt 

*  Qnldam  conquestoa  eat  mlhi  de  hoc  morbo,  et  deprecatua  eat  ut  ego  ilium  cunurem ;  ego  qiueslyt  ab  co 
quid  aentlret ;  reapondlt,  aemper  imaglnor  et  cogito  de  Deo  et  angelia,  &c.  et  ita  demeraua  aum  bac  Imagi. 
natione,  ut  nee  edam,  nee  dormiam,  nee  negotila,  &c.  Ego  curavl  roedicinA  et  perauaalone  >  et  aic  plofca 
alios.  ■  De  animA,  c.  de  hnmoiibua.  ^  Juvenal.  *  Li.  5.  Gal.  hist.  Quamplurimi  reperti  aiiait 

qui  tot  pericuU  aubeuntes  irridebant  j  et  quie  de  fide,  rcligione,  &c.  dicebant,  ludlbrio  habebant,  dUiU 
eorum  admtttentea  de  futur&  vitA. 


Haud  uUa  namlna  expavetcant  CselitAm, 
Sed  Tlctimos  nni  Deorum  maxtmo, 
Venbri  offemnt,  Deos  Ignoraiit  cttteroa. 
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Hugenotes  and  Papists,  tiiere  was  a  company  of  good  fellowes  laughed  them 
all  to  scorne,  for  being  such  superstitious  fools,  to  loose  their  lives  and  fortunes, 
accounting  faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soule,  meer  fopperies  and  illusions. 
Such  loose  ^  atheisticall  spirits  are  too  predominant  in  all  kingdomes.  Let 
them  contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they 
fear  neither  God  nor  divel ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides, 

They  fear  no  god  but  one. 
They  sacrifice  to  none, 
But  belly,  and  him  adore. 
For  gods  they  know  no  more. 

Their  god  is  their  belly  ^  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturitas ; quibus 

in  solo  Vivendi  causa  palato  est.  The  idol  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is 
their  mistress,  with  him  in  Plautus ;  mallem  h(BC  mulier  me  amet  quam  Dii, 
they  had  rather  have  her  favour  then  the  gods.  Satan  is  their  guide,  the  flesh 
is  their  instructor,  hypocrisie  their  counsellour,  vanity  their  feliow-souldier, 
their  will  their  law,  ambition  their  captain,  custome  their  rule,  temerity,  bold- 
ness, impudence  their  art,  toyes  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their 
endeavours  are  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please  their  genius, 
and  to  be  merry  for  the  present ;  Ede^  lude^  bibe,post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 
The  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts ;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the 
other y  Eccles.  3,  19.  the  world  goes  round  ; 

nruditiir  dies  die, 

Nonecine  pe^vnt  interire  Lonae : 

^they  did  eat  and  drinke  of  old ;  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built, 
and  will  doe  still.  ^  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious^  and  in  the  death  of  a  man 
there  is  no  recovery^  neither  was  any  man  knowne  that  hath  returned  from 
the  grave  :  for  we  are  born  at  all  adventure^  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as 
though  we  had  never  been  ;  for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  <$*c. 
and  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  ayr,  ^  Come  let  us  enjoy e  the  pleasures 
that  are  present,  let  us  chearfully  use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  us  fill 
our  selves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flowre  of  our  life  passe 
by  us,  let  us  croum  our  selves  with  rose  buds  before  they  are  withered,  Sfc» 
'  Vivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  et  amemus,Sfc.  Wome  let  us  take  our  Jill  of  love, 
and  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot,  Tempora 
labuntur  tacitisque  senescimus  annis.  For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let 
children  and  superstitious  fooles  beleeve  it :  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far 
from  trembling  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgement,  that  they  wish  with  Nero, 
me  vivo  fat,  let  it  come  in  their  times :  so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate 
in  lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenge,  that  as  Paterculus  said  of  some 
caitiffes  in  his  time,  in  Rome,  quod  nequiter  ausi^  for  titer  executi:  it  shall 
not  be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  as  desperately  performed,  what  ere  they 
take  in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  Gods  restraining  grace,  feare  and  shame, 
temporall  punishment,  and  their  own  infamy,  they  would  Lycaon-like  exen- 
terate,  as  so  many  canibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus  souldiers,  consume  one  another. 
These  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the 
word  of  God  but  to  swear  by  it :  that  expresse  naught  else  but  epicurisme 
in  their  carriage,  or  hypocrisie ;  with  Pentheus,  they  neglect  and  contemn 
these  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  gods ;  they  will  be  gods  themselves, 
or  at  least  socU  Deorum.  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Ccesar  habet. 
Aproyis  an  -Slgyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  ^  Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride, 
insolencie  and  impietie,  to  that  contempt  of  God  and  men,  that  he  helde  his 
kingdom  so  sure,  ut  a  nemine  Deorum  aut  hominum  sibi  eripi  posset,  neither 
God  nor  men  could  take  it  from  him.  *  A  certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spaine 
(as  "*  Lansius  reports)  made  an  edict,  that  no  subject  of  his  for  ten  yeers 

*  50,000  Atheists  at  this  day  In  Paris,  Marcennns  thlnkes.  •  Hor.  1.  2.  od.  18.  ' Lake  17. 

t  Wlsd.  2.  2.  k  Vers.  6,  7,  8.  •  CatoUns.  I  Prav.  7. 18.  ^  Ub.  1 .  >  M.  Montan.  lib.  1 . 

cap.  4.  ■  Orat.  cont.  Hispan.  Ne  proximo  dcoennlo  Detim  adorarent,  &c. 

2  Z 
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space,  should  beleeve  in,  call  on,  or  worship  any  god.  And  as  ^  Jovitts  re- 
lates of  Mahomet  the  second,  that  sacked  Constantinople ^  he  so  behaved  kim- 
selfe,  that  he  beleeved  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet ;  and  thence  it  came  to 
passe  ^  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  then  for  his  advantage ; 
neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfie  his  lust.  I  could  say  the 
like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full  of  them)  in  tiioes 
past,  this  present  age,  that  love,  feare,  obey,  and  perform  all  civil  duties, as 
they  shall  finde  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  owne  ends.  Securi  adversus 
DeoSy  securi  adversus  homines,  votis  non  est  opus,  which  **  Tacitus  reports  of 
some  Germans:  they  need  not  pray,  feare,  hope,  for  they  are  secure  to  their  think- 
ing, both  from  God  and  men.  Bulco  Opihensis,  sometimes  duke  of  p  Silesia, 
was  such  a  one  to  an  haire,  he  lived  (saith  ^  £neas  Silvius)  at  ^  Uratiskris, 
and  was  so  mad  to  satisfie  his  lust,  that  he  beleeved  neither  heaven  nor  kell^ 
or  that  the  soule  was  immortall ;  but  he  married  wives,  and  turned  them  wp 
cu  he  thought  fit ;  did  murder  and  mischiefe^  and  what  he  list  fdmself 
This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  dayes :  say  what  you  can,  dehoit. 

exhort,  perswade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  moved, qwutm  d 

dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes,  then  so  many  stockes,  and  stones ;  teli 
them  of  heaven  and  hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose ;  laterem  lavas,  they  answer  as 
Ataliba,  that  Indian  prince  did  frier  Vincent,  '  when  he  brought  him  a  bo(^y 
and  told  him  all  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven  and  hell  were  contained 
in  it :  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said,  he  sawe  no  such  matter;  asking  withall  how 
he  knew  it :  they  will  but  scofFe  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.  Petronius,  in  Tacitus^ 
when  he  was  now  by  Neros  command  bleeding  to  death,  audiebat  arnicas  mkil 
referentes  de  immortalitat€animtB,aut  sapientHm  placitis,  sed  levia  camuxa 
et  faciles  versus,  in  stead  of  good  counsell  and  divine  meditations,  he  made  his 
friends  sing  him  bawdy  verses  and  scurrile  songs.  Let  them  take  heaven,  pa- 
radise, and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esse  hie,  it  is  good  being 
here.  There  is  no  talking  to  such ;  no  hope  of  their  conversion ;  they  are  in 
a  reprobate  sense,  meer  camalists,  fleshly  minded  men,  which  howsoever  they 
may  be  applauded  in  this  life,  by  some  few  parasites,  and  held  for  woridly  wise 
men,  ^  they  seem  to  me  (saith  Melancthon)  to  be  as  mad  as  Hercules  was  tc^AeJi 
he  raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children,  A  milder  sort  of  these  atfaeisticaB 
spirits  there  are,  that  profess  religion,  but  timide  et  hasitanter,  tempted  there- 
unto out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  diveraitie  of  religions,  which  are  and 
have  been  in  the  world,  (which  argument  Campanella,  Atheismi  Triumphati, 
cap.  9.  both  urgeth  and  answers ;)  besides  the  covetousness,  imposture  and 
knavery  of  priests,  qutefaciunt  ("  as  Postellus  observes)  ut  rebus  sacris  minus 
facianifidem  ;  and  those  religions,  some  of  them,  so  phantasticall,  exorbitant, 
so  violently  maintained  with  equal  constancie  and  assurance ;  whence  thev 
infer,  that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sectes,  and  denyed  by  the  rest,  why 
may  they  not  be  all  false  ?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be  preferred  before  the 
rest  ?  The  scepticks  urge  this,  and  amongst  others,  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
Sextus  Empericus  lib,  8.  advers.  Mathematicos :  after  many  philosophical 
arguments  and  reasons  pro  and  con  that  there  are  gods,  and  again  that  there 
are  no  gods,  he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugnent,  ^c.  Una  tantum 
potest  esse  vera,  as  TuUy  likewise  disputes  :  Christians  say,  they  alone  woi^ 
ship  the  true  God  ;  pitty  all  other  sectes,  lament  their  case ;  and  yet  those 
old  Greekes  and  Romans  that  worshipped  the  divel,  as  the  Chinese  do  now, 

■Talem  le  ezhlbnlt,  ut  nee  In  ChrUtuxn,  nee  Mahometem  crederet,  nnde  effectam  nt  promiaaa 
mutcwu  in  nram  commodum  cederent  mlnime  aeiraret,  ncc  ullo  icdere  peocafenm  ■tatneicC,  at 
oesldeilis  satisfkceret.  *  Lib.  de  mor.  Germ.  p  Or  Breslaw.  ^  Utqne  adeo  imanna,  at 

Inferoa  nee  superoa  eaae  dlcat,  animaaque  cam  corporilraa  Intertfe  crcdat,  &c.  '  Earope»  deaer.  cop.  94. 


■Fratrea  a  Bry.  Amer.  par.  6.  Ubrum  a  Vlncentlo  monacbo  datam  abieclt,  nihil  ae  Tidere  Ibi  hnkwmotf 

.  .        .        _  riTwdli 

conjosem 
monatrm^  •  De  orbla'oon.  lib.  1.  cap.  7. 


dloena,  roganaqoe  unde  luec  adret,  quom  de  cado  et  IVtaro  contlneri  Toi  dlceret.  *  Non  mfauia  U 

Auent  qoam  Herculea,  qui  conjosem  et  Uberoa  Interfedtj  habet  h«c  «taa  plan  bi:Oumodi  pottenton 
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<Mut  J)eo8  topicoSf  their  owb  gods;  as  JuliaA  the  apostate,  ^CecHiug  in  Minu- 
litts,Celsusand  Porphyrias  the  philosopher  object :  and  as  Machiavel  conteads, 
were  much  more  noble,  generous,  victorious,  had  a  more  flourishing  comipc^on- 
wealth,  better  cities,  better  souldiers,  better  schoUers,  better  wits.  The^'  godfi 
often  overcame  our  gods ;  did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Amobius^ 
Minutius,  with  many  other  ancients ;  of  late  Lessius,  MQrneu8,>Grotiu8  de  verit. 
Rellg,  Ckristian<B;  Savanarola  de  verit.  fidei  Christiana^  well  defend;  bi^ 
Zanchius,  ^Campanella,  Marinus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  CJentillettus  answer 
all  these  atheisticall  arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of 
old ;  wicked  men  generally  thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive^ 


*NttU<M  ene  Deo>,  Insne  ottlam* 
Afl&i:iiiat  Selius:  probatque,  quod  k 
Factum,  dum  negat  hsc,  videt  beatom. 


Then  are  no  goda*  hefiTepf  are  toyes, 
Seliua  in  puUiqueJastiAet; 
Becaiue  that  wnUst  be  ihoadenyea 
Their  dettlea,  he  better /(hrlm. 


This  IS  a  prime  argument :  and  most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  bo- 
nest,  and  ygood  men  are  depressed;  The  race  is  not  to  theswy^tj  not  ike 
battle  to  the  strong  :  (Ecoles.  9.  11.)  4ior  yet  bread  to  the  K^i^e,  favto^  3(i^ 
riches  to  men  of  understanding  f  hutt  time  und  chance  comes  tofiU.  Theife 
was  a  great  plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides  lib,  %  relates)  in  which  at  last, 
every  man  with  great  licentiousness,  did  what -he  list,  not  cajinj^^itAll  fpr^^pdp 
or  mens  lawes.  NeitJter  the  feare  of  God  nor  the  U^ioes  of  .men  (saith  he^ 
awed  any  man  ;  because  the  plague  swept  ail  away  alike^  goodand  bad;  4hey 
thence  concluded  it  was  alihe  to  worship  or  not  worship  tie  Oods^  since. they 
perished  all  alike.  Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  Scriptqre  it  self;  it  can- 
xiot  stand  with  Gods  mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned ;  so  mapy  bad, 
so  few  good ;  such  have  and  hold  about  religions ;  all  stiffe  on  their  side,  fac- 
tious alike,  thrive  alike,  and  yet^bjtterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other. 
It  cannot  stand  with  Gods  goodness^  protection  and  providence  (as  'S^f>t 
Chrysostome,  in  the  dialect  of  such  discontented  .persons)  to  see  and  sujf^er 
one  man  to  be  lame,  another  mad^  a  third  poor  and  miserable  ckll  the  dayefi 
of  his  life,  a  fourth  grievously  tormented  withfichness  and  aches,  to  his  last 
-hour.  Are  these  signes  and  worhes  of  Gods  providence,  to  let  one  man  be 
deafe,  another  dumb  ?  A  poor  honest  fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  wo  and  want, 
wretched  he  is ;  when  as  a  wicked  caitiff e  abounds  in  superfiuitie  of  wealth, 
keeps  whores,  parasites,  and  what  he  will  himself.  Audis,  Jupiter,  htec  ? 
Talia  multa  connectentes,  longum  reprehensionis  sermonem  erga  Deiprovi- 
dentiam  coniexunt.  Thus  they  mutter  and  objecte,  (see  the  reste  of  their  ar- 
guments in  Marcennus  in  Genesin,  and  in  Campanula,  amply  confuted)  with 
many  such  vaine  cavils,  well  known,  not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answer- 
ing, whatsoever  they  pretend,  they  are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cosin-germanes  to  these  men,  are  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and 
deists;  who  though  they  be  more  temperate  in  this  life,  give  many  good 
moral  precepts,  honest,  upright,  and  sober  in  their  conversation,  yet  ip 
effect  they  are  the  same,  (accompting  no  man  a  good  schoUer  that  is  not  an 
atheist)  nimis  altum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad.  Whiles 
they  attribute  all  to  naturall  causes,  ^contingence  of  all  things,  as  Melancthon 
«als  them,  pertinax  hominum  genus,  a  peevish  generation  of  men,  that  misted 
by  philosophy,  and  the  divels  suggestion,  their  awn  tnnate  blindness,  denye 
God  as  much  as  the  reste ;  hold  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to  reason  and 

*  Nonne  Bomani  alne  Deo  veatro  regnant  et  franntar  orbe  teto,  et  voa  et  Deoe  veatrof  oaptivoelenent? 
ttc.  UinuUua  Octacdano.  *  Comment,  in  Geneahi  copioaua  In  hoc  subjecto.  *  Ecofl[  para  vestrftin 

et  migor  et  mellor  alget,  tame  Uborat,  et  Dens  patltar,  dlaiimnlat,  non  mlt,  non  potest  opltalirl  aula,  et  vel 
faivaUdua  Tel  inlquws  eat.  CeeUlus  In  Mtnut.  Dam  rapiont  mala  fata  bonoa,  Ignoaclte  fano }  S<^icitor 
Dallas  eaae  pntare  Deoa.  Ovid.  Vidi  ego  Dlia  flretoa,  multoa  decipi.  Flautus  Caaina  act.  2.  acen.  5. 
7 Martial.  L  4.  Epig.  21.  "Ser.  80.  in  6  cap.  ad  Ephea.  Hlc  firactla  eat  pedlbua;  alter  ftaitt;  oltua  ad 
extremam  aenectam  progresaua,  omnem  vltom  panpertate  peragit }  ille  morbis  graviaalmia :  aunt  haec  pro- 
Tidentis  opera?  hie  aurdva,  tile  natua,  &c.  *  Onaoia  conUngtaCer  llerl  vdaat,    Malaafithon  in  pr». 

Cfptum  prirattra. 
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philosophy,  though  for  feare  of  magistrates,  saith  **Vaninus,  they  durst  not 
publikely  profess  it.     Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  he  is,  he  scoffingly 
repUes,  a  philosopher,  a  Galenist,  an  ^  Aven*oist,  and  with  Rabelais  a  physician, 
a  Peripatetick,  an  Epicure.     In  spiritual  things,  God  must  demonstrate  a]l  to 
sense,  leave  a  pawne  with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  creditor.     They  will 
acknowledge  nature  and  fortune,  yet  not  God  :  though  in  eifect  they  grant 
both :  for  as  Scaliger  defines.  Nature  signifies  Gods  ordinary  power ;  or  as 
Calvin  writes,  Nature  is  Gods  order,  and  so  things  extraordinary  may  be  called 
unnaturall,  Fortune  his  unrevealed  will ;  and  so  we  call  things  changeable  that 
are  beside  reason  and  expectation.     To  this  purpose  **  Minutius  in  Octavio, 
and  *  Seneca  well  discourseth  with  them,  lib,  4.  de  heneficns  cap,  5,  6,  7. 
They  doe  not  understand  what  they  say  ;  what  is  nature  but  God?  call  him 
what  thou  wilty  Nature,  Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names  as  offices  :  it  comes 
all  to  one  pass ;  God  is  the  fountain  of  all,  the  frst  giver  and  preserver^ 
from  whom  all  things  depend,  ^ a  quo,  et  per  quern  omnia.     Nam  quodcun- 
que  vides  Deus  est,  quocunque  moveris ;  God  is  all  in  all,  God  is  everywhere, 
in  every  place.     And  yet  this  Seneca  that  could  confute  and  blame  them,  is 
all  out  as  much  to  be  blamed  and  confuted  himselfe,  as  mad  himselfe  ;  for  he 
holds  fatum  Stoicum,  that  inevitable  necessity  in  the  other  extream,  as  those 
Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did,  against  whom  the  prophet  Jeremy  so  often 
thunders;  and  those  heathen  mathematicians,  Nigidius  Figulus,  magicians,  and 
Priscilianists,  whom  S^.  Austin  so  eagerly  confutes ;  those  Arabian  question- 
aries,    Novem  Judices,  Albumazer,  Dorotheus,  &c.   and  our  countryman 
Estuidus  s ;  that  take  upon  them  to  define  out  of  those  great  conjunctions 
of  stars,    (with  Ptolomeeus)   the  periods  of  kingdomes,  or  rehgions,  of  all 
future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schismes,  heresies,  and  what  not  ?  aJl  from 
stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Maginus,  quce  sibi  et  intelligentiis  suis  reser- 
vavit  Deus,  which  God  hath  reserved  to  himself  and  his  angels,  they  wiB 
take  upon  them  to  foretell ;  as  if  st£u^  were  immediate,  inevitable  causes  of 
all  future  accidents.     Ceesar  Vaninus,  in  his  book  de  admirandia  naturct 
arcanis,  dial,  52.  de  oraculis,  is  more  free,  copious,  and  open  in  the  expli- 
cation of  this   astrologicall  tenent  of  Ptolomy,  then  any  of  our  modem 
writers,  Cardan  excepted ;  a  true  disciple  of  his  master  romponatius :  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Peripateticks,  he  refers  all  apparitions,  prodigies, 
miracles,  oracles,   accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  kmgdomes,   &c.  (for 
which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Marcennus,  as  well  he  deserves)  to 
natural  causes ;  (for  spirits  he  will  not  acknowledge) ;  to  that  light,  motion, 
influences  of  heavens  and  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  that  move  the  orbes. 
Intelligentia  quce  movet  orbem,  mediante  ccelo,  8fc,     Intelligences  do  all : 
and  after  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  hac  dcemones  possinty 
cur  non  et  intelligentice  ccelorum  motrices  ?    And  as  these  great  conjunc- 
tions, aspectes  of  planets  begin  or  end,  vary,  are  vertical  and  predominant, 
so  have  religions,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdomes   their   beginning,  pro- 
gress, periods;  in  urbibus,  regibus,  religionibus,  ac  in  particularibus  ho- 
minibus  h<Bc  vera   ac   manifesto  sunt,  ut  Aristoteles  innuere  videtur,   et 
quotidiana  docet  experientia,  ut  historias  perlegens  videbit.     Quid  olim  im 
Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  illustrius  ?     Quid  nunc  vile  magis  et  execran- 
dum?     Ita  coelestia  corpora  pro  mortalium  benefcio  religiones  (Bdificantj 
et  cum  cessat  infiuxus,  cessat  lex,  S^c,     And  because,  according  to  their 
tenents,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influences  of  stars  eternal, 
kingdomes,  religions,  alterations  shall  be  likewise  eternal,  and  run   round 
afier   many  ages.     Atque  iterum  ad  Trojam  magnus  mittetur  Achilles; 

^  Dial.  I.  Ub.  4.  de  admir.  nat.  arcanis.  "  Anima  mea  sit  cum  animia  philosophomm.  '  Deum 

nnum  multis  deiignant  nominiboa,  &c.       *  Non  intelUgis  te  quum  hoec  dicia»  matare  te  ipaum  nomen  Od: 

Sold  enlm  eat  allud  natura  quam  Deui  ?  &c.  tot  faabet  app«llationea  quot  munera.        '  Austin.         c  Pria. 
Ipio  Epbemer. 
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rencLScentur  religioneSf  et  ceremonicB^  res  human<B  in  idem  recident,  nihil 
nunc^uod  non  olimjuitj  et  post  s(BCulorum  revolutiones  alias  est,  erit,  Sfc. 
idem  specie^  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plato  significavit.  These 
(saith  mine  ^  author)  these  are  the  decrees  of  Peripateticks,  which  though  I 
recite,  in  obsequium  Christians ^dei,  detestor,  as  I  am  a  ChristiaD,  I  detest 
and  hate.  Thus  Peripateticks  and  astrologians  held  in  former  times ;  and  to 
this  effect  of  old  in  Rome,  saith  Dionvsius  Halicamassoeus,  lib.  7.  when  those 
meteors  and  prodigies  appeared  in  the  ayr,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriola- 
nusy  ^  Men  were  diversly  affected ;  some  said,  they  were  Gods  just  judgements 
for  the  execution  of  that  good  man ;  some  referred  all  to  naturall  causes ; 
some  to  stars ;  some  thought  they  came  by  chance ;  some  by  necessity  decreed 
ab  initio,  and  could  not  be  altered.  The  two  last  opinions  of  chance  and 
necessity,  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  then  the  rest. 

J  Sunt  qui  in  Fortunae  Jam  cUibus  omnia  poaunt; 
Et  mundum  credunt  nullo  rectore  moven ; 
Naturft  ▼olvente  vicM,  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as  ^  Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those  old  Romans 
generally  received.  They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  hingdomes  and 
empires,  wealth,  honours,  offices,  and  that  for  two  causes ;  first,  because 
every  wicked,  base,  unworthy  wretch  was  preferred,  riche,  potent,  SfC, 
Secondly,  because  of  their  uncertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scarse  any 
one  enjoyed  them  long :  but  after,  they  began  upon  better  advice,  to  think 
otherwise;  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortune.  The  last  of  necessity 
was  Senecas  tenent,  that  God  was  alligatus  causis  secundis,  so  tyed  to 
second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothing  of 
that  which  was  once  decreed,  sic  erat  infatls,  it  cannot  be  altered;  semel 
jussit,  semper  paret  Deus,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  nulla  preces,nec  ipsumfulmen  ; 
God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for  ever  stand  good ;  no  prayers,  no 
threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  it  selfe  can  alter  it.  Zeno,  Chrysippus, 
and  those  other  Stoicks,  as  you  may  reade  in  TuUy  2.  de  divinatione, 
GreUiuS;  lib.  6.  cap.  2.  ^c.  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there  have 
been  such,  that  either  denye  God  in  all,  or  in  part ;  some  deride  him  ;  they 
could  have  made  a  better  world,  and  rule  it  more  orderly  themselves ;  blas- 
pheme him,  derogate  at  their  pleasure  from  him.  Twas  so  in  ^  Platos  time ; 
Some  say  there  be  no  gods ;  others  that  they  care  not  for  men ;  a  middle 
sort  grant  both.  Si  non  sit  Deus,  unde  bona  ?  si  sit  Deus,  unde  mala  ? 
So  Cotta  argues  in  Tully,  why  made  he  not  all  good ;  or  at  least  tenders 
not  the  welfare  of  such  as  are  good  ?  As  the  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he 
be  not  at  leasure  to  hear  causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  heraign? 
*"  Sextus  Empericus  hath  many  such  arguments.  Thus  perverse  men  cavil. 
So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false, 
zealous,  ambodexters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c.  They 
will  see  these  religious  sectaries  agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all, 
before  they  will  participate  with,  or  beleeve  any.  They  thinke  in  the  mean 
time,  (which  °  Celsus  objects,  and  whom  Ongen  confutes)  7ve  Christians 
adore  a  person  put  to  ^  death  with  no  more  reason  then  the  barbarous  Getes 
worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Mopsus,  the  Thebans  Amphiaraus, 
and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius ;  one  religion  is  as  true  as  another ;  new 
fangled  devices,  all  for  humane  respects ;  great  witted  Aristotles  works  are  as 
much  autlientical  to  them  as  scriptures ;  subtle  Senecas  epistles  as  canonical  as 

^  Vanittos  dial.  52.  de  oraculls.  'Varie  homines  affecU ;  alii  Del  Judicium  ad  tam  pU  exsillum }  alii 

ad  natunun  referebant ;  nee  ab  indignatione  Del,  aed  humanis  causia,  &c.   12.  natural.  qu«at.  33.  S^. 
JJuT.  Sat.  13.  ^  Epist.  ad  C.  Ceeaar.  Roman!  olim  putabant  fortunam  regna  et  imperla  dare :  credebant 

antea  mortalea  fortunam  aolam  opes  et  honorea  lai^iri,  idque  duabua  de  causis ;  primum,  quod  Indlgnua 

auisque  dlTeSf  honoratus,  potens ;  alterum,  tIx  quisquam  perpetuo  bonis  its  fnii  visus.    Postea  pruden* 
ores  didic^re  fortunam  suam  quemque  flngere.  '  10  de  iegib.  Aili  negant  esse  Deos;  alii  Deoa  non 

curare  res  humanas  ;  alii  utraque  concedunt.  ■  Lib.  8.  ad  mathem.  ■  Origines  contra  Celsum  I.  3. 

Hoa  Immerito  nobiscum  conferri  Aise  declarat.  <*  Crucifixum  Dcum  ignominiose  Luclanus,  (vitl  perc- 

grini)  Christum  vocat. 
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Saint  Patib ;  Pindarns  Odes  as  good  as  the  prophet  Davids  Psalms ;  Epicte- 
tusr  Eifchiridion  eqtiivaleM  to  ^tse  Solomons  Proverbs.  They  doe  openly  and 
boldly  speake  this  and  more,  sotne  of  them,  in  all  places  and  companies. 
P  Claudius  the  emperour  was  angry  with  heaven,  because  it  t hundred,  and 
challenged  Jupiter  into  thejield :  with  what  madnesse  !  saiih  Seneca  :  ke 
thought  Jupiter  could  not  hurt  him,  but  he  could  hurt  Jupiter,     Diagoras, 

Demonax,  Epicnma,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Lucretius, contemptorque  De^nt  Me- 

zentius,  professed  atheists  all  in  their  times :  though  not  simple  atheists  nei- 
ther, as  Cicogna  proves,  Hb.  1 .  cap,  I .  they  scoffed  onely  at  those  Pagan 
gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices.  Gilbertus  Oognatos  labours 
much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scandall ;  and  there  be 
those  that  apologize  for  Epicurus ;  but  all  in  vain :  Lucian  scoffes  at  all ; 
Epicurus  he  denys  all ;  and  Lucretius  his  scholler  defends  him  in  it. 

4  Humaoa  ante  oculos  fasde  com  vita  Jaceret,        |     Qor  caput  a  coell  reglonibaa  oateBdebat, 
In  tenia  oppreaaa  gravl  cum  relllglone,  |     Horrlbin  super  aspecto  tnortaliboa  inatana,  &c 

When  humane  Unde  waa  drencht  In  superstition, 

With  sbaaCly  lookai  aloft,  which  frighted  aiortaU  men,  he. 

He  alone  as  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  world  from  that  monster. 
Unkle  '  Pliny,  lib,  2.  cap,  1.  nat,  hist,  et,  lib^  7.  cap.  5.  in  expresse  words, 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  soule.  *  Seneca  doth  little  less,  lib,  7.  episi, 
56,  ad  Lucitium ;  et  lib,  de  consoL  ad  Martiam,  or  rather  more,  ^teme 
Greek  commentatots  would  put  as  much  upon  Job>  that  he.  should  denye 
resurrection,  &c.  whom  Pineda  copiously  coniiites  in  cap.  7.  Job.  vers*  9. 
Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some,  both  divines  and  philosophers.  S'. 
Justine  in  Paraneticd  ad  gentes,  Greg.  Nazianzen,  iti  disput.  adversus  £iin. 
Theodoret.  cap,  5,  de  curat,  Qr<tc,  affee*  Origen^  lib,  de,  principiis,  Pom- 
ponatius  justifies  him  in  his  tract  (so  stiled  at  least)  De  immortalitate  animm^ 
Scaliger  (who  would  forswear  himself  at  any  time,  saith  Patrttius,  in  de* 
fetce  of  his  great  master  Aristotle)  and  Dandinus,  lib,  3.  de  animd^  ac- 
knowledge as  much.  Averroes  oppugnes  all  spirits  and  supreame  powers; 
Of  late  Brunus  (infoelix  Brunus,  *  Kepler  cals  him)  Machiavel,  Caesar 
Vaninus  lately  burned  at  Tolouse  in  France,  and  Pet.  Aretine,  hath  pnb- 
likely  maintained  such  atheistical  paradoxes,  "with  that  Italian  Bocaoe, 
with  his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c«  ex  quo  infer t  haud  posse  internosci  qum 
sit  verier  religio,  Judaiea,  Mahometana,  an  Christiana,  quomam  eadem 
signa,  Sfc,  "  Marinus  Marcennus  suspectes  Cardan  for  his  subtleties ;  Cam- 
panella,  and  Charrons  book  of  Wisdome,  with  some  other  tracts  to  savour 
of  ^  atheisme :  but  amongst  the  rest,  that  pestilent  book  de  tribus  tnundi 
impostoribus,  quern  sine  horrore  (inquit)  non  legos;  et  mundi  Cymbalum 
dialogis  quatuor  eontentum.  Anno  1538,  auctore  Peresio,  Parisiisexcusum,* 
S^,  And  as  tltere  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blasphemous  spirits,  so  there 
have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons,  protectors,  disciples  and  adherents. 
Never  so  many  atheists  in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith  ^  Colerus,  as  in  this  age : 
the  hke  complaint  Marcennus  makes  in  France,  50000  in  that  one  citie  of 
Paris.  Frederick  the  emperour,  as  '  Matthew  Paris  records,  licet  non  sii 
recitabile  (I  use  his  owne  words)  is  reported  to  have  said,  Tres  prsestigiatoreSf 
Moses,  Christus,  et  Mahomet,  utimundo  dominarentur  totum  populumsibi 
contemporaneum  seduxisse,  (Henry  the  Lansgrave  of  Hessen  heard  him 
Speake  it;)  Si  principes  imperii  institutioni  mea  adharerent,  ego  mulio 
meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem, 

»  De  IrA  16. 84.    Iretoa  coelo  quod  obaCreperet,  ad  pngiiain  vocana  Jorem ;  qnantft  dcmentiA !  pvterit  aOA 
Aocere  non  posae,  et  ae  nocere  taraen  Jori  poaae.  ^  Lib.  1. 1.  '  Idem  atatna  poet  mortem,  ac  Aalt 

antequam  naaceremnr :  et  Seneca ;  Idem  erit  post  me  quod  ante  me  ftdt.  •  Lucenue  eadem  comllttft 

qnnm  ezathigultnr  ac  tuit  antequam  acoenderetur  j  ita  et  hominia.  *  DUsert.  ami  nniic  eldar» 

•  Campanella  cap.  18.  Atheiam.  triumphat.  *  Comment,  in  Genea.  cap.  7.  *  So  that  a  mau 

may  meet  an  atheiat  aa  soon  in  hta  atudy  aa  in  the  atreet.  'Simonia  rellglo  fnctrto  aadore. 

CraconiK,  edit.  1588.    Concluaio  llbri  eat,  Ede  Itaqae,  blbe,  lude,  &c.    Jam  Deoa  flgmentum  eat.         f  Lib. 
de  immortal.  anim«.  "Paf.  <Md.  an.  12S8.  ad  finem  Henrid  tertii.  Idem  Pfatettua  pag.  743.  te 

compilat.  auA. 
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To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew 
of  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or 
in  a  dream ;  who  though  they  be  professed  Chnstians,  yet  they  will  nulU 
pallescere  culpdy  make  a  conscience  of  nothing  they  doe ;  they  have  cauterized 
consciences,  and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  past  all  feeling ,  heaoe  given 
themselves  over  to  wantonness,  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  with 
greediness,  Ephes.  4.  19.  They  doe  know  there  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judge* 
ment  to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita  comedunt  ac  dormiunt, 
ac  si  diem  judicii  evasissent ;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident,  ac  in  calis  cum  Deo 
regnarent :  they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all 
dangers,  and  were  in  heaven  already : 

*  mftiis  omnei,  et  InezorabUe  fatum 

Subjedt  pedlbuB,  strepltomaue  Acherontis  ararl. 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemne  the  meanes 
of  their  salvation,  may  march  on  with  these ;  but,  above  all  others,  those  Hero- 
dian  temporizing  statesmen,  politick  M achiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make 
a  shew  of  religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulata  sanctitas  duplex 
iniquitas ;  they  are  in  a  double  fault,  that  fashion  themselves  to  this  world^ 
which  ^  Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mercury  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with 
bad.  When  they  are  at  Rome,  they  doe  there  as  they  see  done ;  Puritans  with 
Puritans,  Papists  with  Papists ;  omnium  horarum  homines,  Formalists,  Ambo- 
dexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  ^  All  their  study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is 
their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfie  their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to  their 
owne  ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  publike  seem  to  doe,  ^  With  the 

foole,  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  Ood,     Heus  tu de  Jove  quid 

Mentis  ?  Their  words  are  as  soft  as  oyl,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts,  like  *  Alex- 
ander the  sixth  so  cunning  dissemblers,  that  what  they  think  they  never  speake. 
Many  of  them  are  so  close  you  can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  excep- 
tions at  them ;  they  are  not  factious,  oppressours  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no 
simoniacal  contracters,  no  such  ambitious  lascivious  persons  as  some  others 
are ;  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  vident  orientem,  sohrii  vident  occidentem  ; 
they  rise  sober  and  go  sober  to  bed ;  plain  dealing,  upright  honest  men ;  they 
doe  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  (in  the  worlds  esteem  at  least)  very 
zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble,  peace-makers,  keep  all  du- 
ties, very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of  all  men ;  but  he  that  knowes 
better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart,  saith  they  are  hypocrites ;  cor 
dolo  plenum  ;  sonant  vitium  percussa  maligne,  they  are  not  sound  within. 
As  it  is  with  writers  'oftentimes,  plus  sancdmonice  in  libello,  quam  libelli 
auctore,  more  holiness  is  in  the  book  then  in  the  author  of  it :  so  'tis  with 
them ;  many  come  to  church  with  great  bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could 
not  choose  but  laugh  at ;  and  will  now  and  then  dare  operam  Augustino,  reade 
Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  meer  gripes,  tola  vita 
ratio  Epicurea  est ;  all  their  life  is  epicurisme  and  atheisme,  come  to  church  all 
day,  and  lye  with  a  curtisan  at  night.  Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia 
vivunt,  They  have  Esaus  hands,  and  Jacobs  voyce.  Yea,  and  many  of  those 
holy  fryers,  sanctified  men;  cappam,  saith  Hierome,  et  cilicium  induunt,  sed 
intus  latronem  tegunt.  They  are  wolves  in  sheeps  clothing,  Introrsum  turpes, 
speciosi  pelle  decord,  Faire  without,  and  most  foule  within.  >  Latet  plerum- 
que  sub  tristi  amictu  lascivia,  et  deformis  horror  vili  veste  tegitur ;  ofl-times 
under  a  mourning  weed  lyes  lust  it  self,  and  horrible  vices  under  a  poor  coat. 
But  who  can  examine  all  those  kindes  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ? 
if  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  dayes ;  shew 
me  a  plain  dealing  true  honest  man  :  Et  pudor,  et  probitas,  et  timor  omnis 
abest.     He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  Uves,  and  see  such  enormous  vices, 

■  Vira.  k  Rom.  13.  3.  <  Omnlei  Aristippam  decuit  color,  ct  status,  et  res.  *  PaaL  14.  1. 

* GniccUrdine.  ''Erasmus.  « Hierom. 
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men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furious  in  their  rage,  flat- 
tering and  dissembling  (all  for  tneir  owne  ends)  will  surely  think  they  are  not 
truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate  sense,  as  ia 
this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dissemble  as  they 
can,  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melan- 
choly is  at  hand,  they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  heads,  thesauriaoMt 
tram  Dei,  Besides,  aU  such  as  are  in  Decs  contumeliosi,  blaspheme,  contemne, 
neglect  God,  or  scoffe  at  him,  as  the  poets  fain  of  Sedmoneus,  that  would  in 
derision  imitate  Jupiters  thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains,  Jupiter 
intonuit  contra^  ^c.  so  shall  they  certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  (^  m  Be  spuit^  qni 
in  ccelum  spuit)  their  doome*s  at  hand,  and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  m  vaine  to  dispute  with  such  atheistical  spi- 
rits in  the  mean  time ;  tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaime  them.     Atheisnie,  idola- 
try, heresie,  hypocrisie,  though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence 
to  corrupt  affection,  yet  their  growdi  is  different ;  they  have  divers  symptomes, 
occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies.  'Tis  true,  some  denye 
there  is  any  God ;  some  confess,  yet  beleeve  it  not ;  a  third  sort  confess  and 
beleeve,  but  will  not  live  after  his  lawes,  worship  and  obey  him.     Others  allow 
God,  and  Gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  Grod,  nan  taiem 
Deum,  but  several  topick  gods  for  several  places ;  and  those,  not  to  persecute 
one  another  for  any  differences,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  and  cherish. 
To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons, 
would  require  a  just  volume;  I  refer  them  therefore,  that  expect  a  more 
ample  satisfaction^  to  those  subtile  and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  famous 
tracts  of  our  learned  divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that 
have  abundance  of  reasons  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortality  of  the 
soule,  &c.  out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring  irrefragable  argu- 
ments to  such  as  are  ingenious  and  well  disposed ;  at  the  least,  answer  all 
cavils  and  objections  to  con^te  their  folly  and  madnesse,  and  to  reduce 
them,  si  Jieri  posset,  ad  sanam  mentem,  to  a  better  minde,  though  to  small 
purpose  many  times.     Amongst  others,  consult  with  Julius  Caesar  Lagalla, 
professour  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  written  a  large  volume  of  late, 
to  confute  atheists :  of  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  Hierome :  Montanus 
de  immortalitate  animce :  Lelius  Vincentius  of  the  same  subject :  Thomas 
Giaminus,  and  Franciscus  Collius  de  Paganorum  animabus  post  mortem^  a 
famous  doctour  of  the  Ambrosian  coUedge  in  Millain.     Bishop  Fotherby,  in 
his  Atheomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jackson,  Abemethy,  Corderoy,  have 
written  well  of  this  subject  in  our  mother  tongue :  In  Latine,  Colerus,  Zan- 
chius,  Paleareus,  Illyricus,  ^  Philippus,  Faber  Faventinus,  &c.     But  insttsr 
omnium,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists,  is  Marinus  Marcennus  in  bis 
Commentaries  on  Genesis,  J  with  Campanellas  Atheismus  Triumphatus,      He 
sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutish  passion  (seventeen  in  number  I 
take  it)  answers  all  their  arguments  and  sophlsmes,  which  he  reduceth  to 
twenty  six  heads,  proving  withall  his  own  assertion  :  There  is  a  God,  such  a 
God,  the  true  and  sole  God,  by  35  reasons.     His  Colophon  is  how  to  resist 
and  repress  atheisme,  and  to  that  purpose  he  adds  fbure  especial  meanes  or 
wayes,  which  who  so  will  may  profitably  peruse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Despair es  Equivocations,  Dejinitions,  parties  and 

parts  affected. 

There  be  many  kindes  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  on- 
holy,  as  ^  one  distinguisheth ;  that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  TuUy,  to  be 
€Bgritudinem  animi  sine  ulld  rerum  expectatione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the 

h  Sencc.  consul,  ad  Polyb.  ca.  21.  <  Dlaput.  4.  phllosophte  adver.  atbeoa.  VcoeUia  1027.  qnarto. 

j  Edit.  Romae  fol.  1681 .  ^  Abernetby  c.  24.  of  his  physick  of  the  soule. 
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Boule  without  any  hope  or  expectation  of  amendment :  which  commonly  sue* 
ceeds  feare ;  for  whilst  evil  is  expected,  we  fear ;  but  when  it  is  certain,  we 
despair.     According  to  Thomas  2.  2a,  distinct,  40.  art.  4.  it  is  recessus  a  re 
desideratd,  propter  impossibilitatem  existitnatamf  a  restraint  from  the  thing 
desired,  for  some  impossibility  supposed.     Because  they  cannot  obtain  what 
they  would,  they  become  desperate,  and  many  times  eiUier  yeeld  to  the  pas- 
sion by  death  it  selfe ;  or  else  attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  performed  by 
men.    In  some  cases,  this  desperate  humor  is  not  much  to  be  discommended, 
as  in  wars  it  is  a  cause,  many  times,  of  extraordinary  valour ;  as  Joseph,  lib, 
1.  de  hello  Jud,  cap.  14.  L,  Dancsus  in  Aphoris.  polit.  pag.  226.  and  many 
pohticians  hold.     It  makes  them  improve  their  worth  beyond  it  selfe,  and  of  a 
forlorne  impotent  company  become  conquerors  in  a  moment.    Una  salus  victis, 
nullam  sperare  salutem.     In  such  courses  when  they  see  no  remedy,  but  that 
they  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  often  times,  prater 
speviiy  beyond  all  hope,  vindicate  themselves.     Fifteen  thousand  Locrenses 
fought  against  a  hundred  thousand  Crotonienses,  and  seeing  now  no  way  but 
one,  they  must  all  dye,  ^  thought  they  would  not  depart  unrevenged,  and 
thereupon  desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies.     Nee  alia 
causa  VIC torue(saith  Justine  mine  authour)  ^uam  quod  desperauerant,  William 
the  Conquerour,  when  he  first  landed  in  England,  sent  back  his  ships,  that  his 
souldiers  might  have  no  hope  of  retyring  back.     ^  Bodine  excuseth  his  coun- 
trymens  overthrow  at  that  famous  battel  at  Agencourt,  in  Henry  the  Fifth  his 
time,  {cut  simile,  saith  Frossard,  tota  historia  producere  nonpossit,  which  no 
history  can  parallel  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of  Englishmen  overthrew  a 
royal  army  of  Frenchmen)  with  this  refuge  of  despair,  pauci  desperatiy  a  few 
desperate  fellowes  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all  hope  of  life, 
fought  like  so  many  divels ;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  souldiers  hereafter  set 
upon  desperate  persons,  which  **  after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius,  Guiccaixiine  like- 
wise admonisheth  Hypomnes.  part.  2.  pcLg.  25.  not  to  stop  an  enemy  that  is 
going  his  way.     Many  such  kindes  there  are  of  desperation,  when  men  are 
past  hope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despair  of  better  fortune ;  desperatio 
facit  monachum^  as  the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  it  selfe. 
How  many  thousands,  in  such  distress,  have  made  away  themselves,  and  many 
others !     For  he  that  cares  not  for  his  owne !  is  master  of  another  man's  life. 
A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  ^Paterculus  tels  the  story,  perceiving  himself  and 
Fulvius  Flaccus  his  deare  friend,  now  both  carryed  to  prison  by  Opimius,  and 
in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  yong  man  weep,  quin  tu  potius  hoc,  inquit, 
facisy  doe  as  I  doe ;  and  with  that  knockt  out  his  braines  against  the  door 
cheek,  as  he  was  entring  into  prison ;  protinusque  illiso  capite  in  carceris 
jaiiuam  effuso  cerebro  exspiravit,  and  so  desperately  died.     But  tliese  are 
equivocally  unproper.     When  I  speake  of  despair,  saith  PZanchie,  /  speake 
not  of  every  kinde,  but  of  that  alone  which  concerns  God,     It  is  opposite  to 
hope,  and  a  most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  divel  seeks  to  entrap  men. 
Musculus  makes  foure  kindes  of  desperation ;  of  God,  our  selves,  our  neigh- 
bour, or  any  thing  to  be  done ;  but  thb  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easoly 
to  the  former ;  all  kindes  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions, 
as  Simonides  cals  it ;  I  do  not  mean  that  vain  hope  which  phantastical  fellows 
fain  to  themselves,  which  according  to  Aristotle  is  insomnium  viailantium,  a 
waking  dream ;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  conBdence,  and  is 
an  anchor  to  a  floating  soule ;  spes  alit  agricolas,  even  in  our  temporal  affairs 
hope  revives  us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animateth ;  and  were  it  not  for 

'Omisai  ape  victorin  In  deitiiiBtam  mortem  conspirant,  tantnsque  ardor  ftlngulos  ceplt,  at  victores  ae 
putareot,  al  non  Inultl  morerentor.  Juatin.  1.  20.  ■>  Method,  hist.  cap.  5.  *  Hoati  abire  Tolenti 

Iter  minime  interadndas,  &c.  *  Poater.  Tolum.  p  Super  priDceptum  primam  de  Rel^.  et  parUbua 

ejua.   Non  loquor  de  omni  deaperatione,  aed  tantum  de  eft  qu&  deaperare  aolent  homineB  de  Deo }  opponitnr 
apel,  et  eat  peccatom  gravlMlmum,  &c. 
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hope,  we  of  all  others  were  the  moet  miserable ,  as  Paul  aaith,  in  tins 
were  it  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  breake ;  for  though  they  be  jmi 
in  the  sight  of  men,  (Wisdom  3.  4.)  yet  is  their  hope  full  of  itmrnori 
yet  doth  it  not  so  reare,  as  despair  doth  deject ;  this  violent  and  sour 
of  despair,  is  of  all  perturbations  most  grieyous,  as  ^  Patritius  holds. 
divide  it  into  finall  and  temporall;  ''finall  is  incurable,  which  befiaJJeth 
probates ;  temporall  is  a  rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  for  a  time,  wl 
may  befkl  the  best  of  Grods  children;  and  it  commonly  proceeds  ' 
weakness  offaith^  as  in  David,  when  he  was  oppressed  he  cryed  out,  O 
thou  hast  forsaken  me,  but  this  for  a  time.  This  ebbes  and  flowes  with 
and  feare ;  it  is  a  grievous  sin  howsoever :  although  some  kinde  of  despair 
not  amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius,  we  despair  of  our  own  meanes,  and 
wholly  upon  God  :  but  that  species  is  not  here  meant.  This  pernicious  kii 
of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  homicida  animtBj  the  mi 
of  the  soule,  as  Austin  terms  it ;  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  the  p^^y  oppresssi 
thinks  he  can  get  no  ease  but  by  death,  and  is  fully  resolved  to  oner  violenosl 
unto  himself;  so  sensible  of  his  burthen,  and  impatient  of  his  cross,  that  fae^ 
hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of  his  calamity  (though  it  prove  otherwise 
and  chuseth  with  Job.  6.  8.  9.  &  7.  15.  rather  to  be  strangled  and  die,  tkm 
to  be  in  his  bonds,  ^The  part  affected  is  the  whole  soule,  and  all  the  facultiei 
of  it ;  there  is  a  privation  of  joye,  hope,  trust,  confidence,  of  present  and  future 
good,  and  in  their  place  succeed  feare,  sorrow,  &c.  as  in  the  symptomes  shall 
be  shewed.  The  heart  is  grieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  the  minde  eciypaed 
with  black  fumes  arising  from  those  perpetual  terrours. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Causes  of  Despair,  The  divel,  melancholy,  meditatum^ 
distrust,  weakness  offaith^  rigid  ministers,  misunderstanding  Scriptures, 
guilty  consciences,  Sfc, 

The  principall  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief,  is  the  divel;  those 
whom  God  forsakes,  the  divel  by  his  permission  layes  hold  on.  Sometime! 
he  persecutes  them  with  that  worme  of  conscience,  as  he  did  Judas,  *'Saa], 
and  others.  The  poets  call  it  Nemesis ;  but  it  is  indeed  Gods  just  judge- 
ment sero  sed  serio,  he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  upon  them  as  a  thief 
in  the  night,  1.  Thes.  5.  2.  ^This  temporary  passion  made  David  crye  out, 
Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  in  thine  heavy  dis- 
pleasure; for  thine  arrowes  have  light  upon  mee,  Sfc,  There  is  nothing 
sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of  thine  anger.  Again,  /  roare  for  the  very 
grief  of  my  heart ;  and  Psalme  22.  My  Ood,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  for- 
saken mee,  and  art  so  far  from  my  health,  and  the  words  of  my  crying  ?  14. 
/  am  like  to  water  poured  out,  my  bones  are  out  of  joynt,  mine  heart  is 
like  waxe,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels.  So  Psal.  88.  15  and 
16  vers,  and  Psal,  102.  /  am  in  misery  at  the  point  of  death,  from  my 
youth  I  suffer  thy  terrours,  doubting  for  my  life  ;  thine  indignations  have 
gone  over  mee,  and  thy  feare  hath  cat  mee  off.  Job  doth  often  complain  in 
this  kinde  ;  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  divel  is  ready  to  try  and  tor- 
ment, still  seeking  whom  he  may  devoure.  If  he  finde  them  merry,  saith 
Gregory,  he  tempts  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act  j  if  pensive  and  sad,  to  a 
desperate  end,  Aut  suadendo  blanditur,  aut  minando  terret,  sometimes  by 
faire  meanes,  sometimes  again  by  foule,  as  he  perceives  men  severally  inclined. 
His  ordinary  engin  by  which  he  produceth  this  effect,  is  the  melancholy  hu- 
mour it  self,  which  is  balneum  diaboli,  the  divels  bath ;  and  as  in  Saul,  those 
evil  spirits  get  in  ^as  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us.     Black  choler  is  a 

1  Lib.  6.  tit.  31.  de  regis  Inatltut.  Omnium  perturbsUonam  deterrima.  '  ReproM  osque  ad  Sbcib  per- 

Uoaclter  pertUrtunt.  Zanehtau.  ■  Vltfum  ab  inftdriitate  proSdaeeM.  *  AbenieUiy.  ■  1  Saoi. 

2.  16.  *  Psal.  38.  *  Immiscent  se  mail  genii,  Lem.  lib.  1.  cap.  IS. 
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sbooing-horn,  a  bait  U>  allure  theiUy  in  so  much  that  many  writers  make  me- 
lancholy an  ordinary  cause,  and  a  symptome  of  despair,  for  that  such  men  are 
most  apt  (by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper)  to  distrust,  feare,  griefe ;  mis- 
take, and  amplifie  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely  appre- 
hend. Conscientia  scmpulosa  nascitur  ex  vitio  naiurali,  complexione  melan- 
ckolicd  (saith  Navamis  cap  27.  num,  282.  Tom,  2.  cas.  conscien,)  The  body 
works  upon  the  minde,  by  obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments, 
which  ^  Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  that  hatii  a  bad  toole,  his 
skill  is  good,  abifity  correspondent ;  by  reason  of  ill  tooles  his  work  must  needs 
be  lame  and  imperfect.  But  melancholy  and  despair  though  often,  doe  not 
alwaies  concur ;  there  is  much  difference ;  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause, 
this  upon  great  occasion ;  melancholy  is  caused  by  feare  and  griefe,  but  this 
torment  procures  them  all  extremity  of  bitterness ;  much  melancholy  is  without 
affliction  of  conscience,  as  '  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  foure  reasons ; 
and  yet  melancholy  alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a  sufficient  cause  of  this 
terrour  of  conscience.  '  Felix  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations,  e  melan- 
ckolicis  alii  damnatos  se  putant,  Deo  curce  non  sunt,  nee  prcedestinati,  Sfc, 
They  think  they  are  not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them:  and  yet  other- 
wise very  zealous  and  religious ;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  melancholy  for 
feare  of  Qods  judgement  and  hell  fire,  drives  men  to  desperation ;  feare 
and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it ;  Intolerable  pain  and 
anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  goods,  loss  of  friends,  and 
those  lesser  griefs  do  sometimes  effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  non 
statim  relevantur,  saith  ^  Marcennus,  dubitant  an  sit  Deus,  if  they  be  not 
eased  forthwith,  they  doubt  whether  there  be  any  God ;  they  rave,  curse,  and 
are  desperately  mad,  because  good  men  are  oppressed y  wicked  men  flourish  ; 
they  have  not  as  they  think  to  their  desert,  and  through  impatience  of  cala- 
mities are  so  misaffected.  Democritus  put  out  his  eys,  ne  malorum  civium 
prosperos  videret  successus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  see  wicked  men 
prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as  ^Agellius  writes  of 
nim.  Felix  Plater  hath  a  memorable  example  in  this  kinde,  of  a  painters  wife 
in  Basil,  that  was  melancholy  for  her  sons  aeath,  and  for  melancholy  became 
desperate,  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  ^  and  for  foure  months, 
still  raved,  that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned.  When  the  humour  is 
stirred  up,  every  small  object  aggravates  and  incenseth  it,  as  the  parties  are 
addicted.  ^  The  same  autnour  l^th  an  example  of  a  merchant  man,  that  for 
the  loss  of  a  little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubled  in  conscience, 
for  that  he  had  not  sold  it  sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  poor ;  yet  a  good  scholler 
and  a  great  divine  :  no  perswasion  would  serve  to  tne  contrary,  but  that  for 
this  fact  he  was  damned  ;  in  other  matters  very  judicious  and  ^screet.  Soli- 
tariness, much  fasting,  divine  meditations,  and  contemplations  of  Gods  judge- 
ments, most  part  accompany  this  melancholy,  and  are  main  causes,  as  "  Navar- 
rus  holds;  to  converse  with  such  kindes  of  persons  so  troubled,  is  sufficient 
occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.  Nonnulli  ob  longas  inedias,  studia  et  me- 
ditationes  ccelestes,  et  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant,  ^c.  Many 
Tsaith  P.  Forestus)  through  long  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things, 
mil  into  such  fits,  and  as  Lemnius  adds,  lib,  4.  cap,  21.  ^  If  they  be  solitary 
given,  superstitious,  precise,  or  very  devout :  seldome  shall  youfinde  a  mer^ 

*  Cases  of  conscience,  1. 1. 16.  7  Tract.  Melan.  cap.  S3  et  34.  ■  C.  3.  de  mentis  alien.  Deo. 

minus  se  corie  esse,  nee  ad  salutem  pnodestlnatos  esse.  Ad  desperationem  snpe  dndt  hasc  melancholia, 
et  est  firequentissima  ob  sappUcii  metum  eternumquc  Judidam ;  mcnror  et  metos  In  despetationem 
plerumque  desinunt.  •Comment,  in  1.  cap.  gen.  artic.  3.    Qnia  Impii  florent,  bonl  oppiimnntur,  &c. 

alios  ex  consideratlone  hi^ns  seriA  desperairandus.  ^  Lib.  20.  c.  2/.  *  Damnatum  se  patavlt, 

et  per  qnafeuor  menses  gehennse  poenam  sentire.  '  1596.  Ob  triticam  dintins  servatnm  consdentiie 

sClmnlis  agitatnr,  ftc.  •  Tom.  2.  c.  27.  nam.  282.  CooTersatio  cum  scrupuloeis,  vigiUs,  Jejunia. 

'  SoUtarios  et  superstitiosos  pleramqne  exagltat  consdentia,  non  mercatores,  lenones,  caupones,  fiene- 
ratoiea,  ftc.  largforem  hi  nacti  sunt  consdentiam.  Juvenes  pleromque  consdenttam  negligunt,  senes 
autem,  &c. 
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chant,  a  souldier,  an  inn-keeper,  a  bawde,  an  host,  an  usurer  so  troubled 
in  minde ;  they  have  cheverel  consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldame 
moved  in  this  kinde  or  molested ;  yong  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild, 
and  less  apprehensive  ;  but  oldfolkes,  most  part,  such  as  are  timorous  and 
religiously  given.  Pet.  Forestus  observat.  lib,  10.  cap,  12,  de  morbis  cerebri 
hath  a  fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and 
overmuch  meditation  contracted  this  mischief,  and  in  the  end  became  despe- 
rate, thought  he  saw  divels  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  could  not  be  saved ; 
he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  hre  and  brimstone,  was  already  in  heU, 
and  would  ask  them  stiU,  if  they  did  not  Kgmel  as  much.  I  told  him  he  was 
melancholy ;  but  he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  replied  that  he  saw  divels, 
talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my  face,  and  ask  me  if  I  did 
not  smel  brimstone ;  but  at  last  he  was  by  him  cured.  Such  another  story 
I  finde  in  Plater  observat,  lib,  I,  A  poor  fellow  had  done  some  foule  offence, 
and  for  fourteen  dayes  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  desperate ;  the 
divines  about  him  could  not  ease  him,  ^  but  so  he  died.  Continual  meditation 
of  Gods  judgements  troubles  many,  Multi  ob  timorem  futuri  judidi,  saith 
Guatinerius,  cap,  5.  tract.  15,  et  suspicionem  desperabundi  sunt:  David 
himself  complains  that  Gods  judgements  terrified  his  soule,  Psal.  119.  part.  15. 
vers.  8.  My  flesh  tremble th  for  feare  of  thee,  and  I  am  affraid  oj'  thy 
judgements.  Quoties  diem  ilium  cogito  (saith  ^  Hierome)  toto  corpore  centre- 
misco,  I  tremble  as  oflen  as  I  think  of  it.  The  terrible  meditation  of  hell-fire 
and  eternall  punishment  much  torments  a  sinfull  silly  soule.  What's  a  thou- 
sand yeers  to  eternity  ?  Ubi  masror,  ubifletus,  ubi  dolor  sempitemus  ;  mors 
sine  morte,flnis  sine  fine ;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not  endure ;  the 
pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an  hour;  a  night  is  intolerable;  and 
what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire  then  be  that  bums  for  ever,  innumerable  in- 
finite millions  of  yeers,  in  omne  <Bvum,  in  externum.     O  eternity ; 


J  ^teraltaa  est  iUa  vox. 

Vox  ilia  ftilmiiuttrix, 
Tonitnils  rainacior, 

Fragoribusqne  coell. 
iEternltas  est  Ilia  tox, 

metil  carena  et  oitu,  &c. 


Tonnenta  nulla  territant, 
QuB  flniuntur  annia ; 

^ternitas,  eternitas 
Venat  coquitque  pectus. 

Auget  hiBc  poenas  Indies, 
CentnpUcatqne  flammas,  &c. 


This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  soules,  especially  if  their 
bodies  be  predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender 
consciences ;  every  small  object  affrights  them :  Uie  very  inconsiderate 
reading  of  scripture  it  selfe,  and  mis-interpretation  of  some  places  of  it,  as. 
Many  ar^  called,  few  are  chosen.  Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord.  Feare 
not  little  flocke.  He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.  Work 
out  your  salvation  with  feare  and  trembling.  That  night  two  shall  be  in  a 
bed,  one  received,  the  other  left.  Straight  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven, 
and  few  there  are  that  enter  therein.  The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the 
sower,  some  fell  on  barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.  Whom  he  hath  pre- 
destinated he  hath  chosen.  He  rvill  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 
Non  est  volentis  nee  currentis,  sed  miserentis  Dei,  These  and  the  like  places 
terrific  the  soules  of  many;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposte- 
rously conceived  offend  divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  presumption,  curiosity , 
needless  speculation,  contemplation,  solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and 
puzle  themselves  about  those  questions  of  grace,  free-will,  perseverance,  Gods 
secrets ;  they  will  know  more  then  is  revealed  by  God  in  his  word,  humane 
capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend ;  and  too  importunate  enquiry  after 
that  which  is  revealed ;  mysteries,  ceremonies,  observation  of  sabbaths,  lawes, 

rAnnon  sentls  sulphur  ?  inquit.  ^  Despeiubundus  misere  perlit.  '  la  17.  Johannis.  Non  paad 

se  cradant,  et  excanyflcaat  in  tantuin,  Qt  non  parum  absint  ab  insaniA  j  neque  tamen  allud  hac  mentis 
anxletate  effidunt,  quam  ut  diabolo  potestatem  fiidunt  Ipsos  per  desperationem  ad  inferos  prodoceadl. 
iDrexelius  Nlcet.  Ub.  3.  cap.  U. 
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duties,  &c,  with  many  such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmenbroach  ; 
which  divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their  own  un- 
doing, and  so  fall  into  this  gulfe.  They  doubt  of  their  election,  how  they 
shall  know  it,  by  what  signes.  And  so  far  forth,  saith  Luther,  with  such 
nice  points,  torture  and  crucifie  themselves,  that  they  are  almost  mad ;  and 
all  they  get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay  open  a  yap  to  the  divel  by  desperation  to 
carry  them  to  hell.  But  the  greatest  harme  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thun- 
dering ministers ;  a  most  frequent  cause  they  are  of  this  malady ;  ^  and  do  more 
harme  in  the  church  (saith  Erasmus)  then  they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on 
both  sides,  the  one  lulls  them  asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them 
to  despair.  Whereas  ^  S*.  Bernard  well  adviseth.  We  should  not  meddle  with 
the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speake  of  judgement  without  mercy  ;  the  one 
alone  brings  desperation,  the  other  security.  But  these  men  are  wholly  for 
judgement :  of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is  no  mercy  with  them ;  no 
salvation,  no  balsome  for  their  diseased  soules ;  they  can  speake  of  nothing  but 
reprobation,  hell  fire,  and  damnation,  as  they  did  Luke  1 1.  46.  lade  men  with 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a  finger. 
'Tis  familiar  with  our  Papists  to  terrific  mens  soules  with  purgatory,  tales, 
visions,  apparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most  generous  spirits,  to  ^  require  cha- 
rity, as  Brentius  observes,  of  others,  bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when 
they  themselves  breath  nought  but  lust,  envy,  covetousness.  They  teach 
others  to  fast,  give  almes,  do  penance,  and  crucifie  their  minde  with  supersti- 
tious observations,  bread  and  water,  hair-clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  when 
they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties  the  world  can  afforde  ;  lye  on  a  down 
bed  with  a  curtisan  in  their  armes.  Heu  quantum  patimur  pro  Christo  !  as 
**  he  said.  What  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult  over,  and  terrific  mens 
soules  I  Our  indiscreet  pastors,  many  of  them  come  not  far  behind  ;  whilst  in 
their  ordinary  sermons  they  speake  so  much  of  election,  predestination,  repro- 
bation ab  (Btemo,  subtraction  of  grace,  preeterition,  voluntary  permission,  &c. 
by  what  signes  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves ;  whether 
they  be  Gods  true  children  elect,  an  sint  reprobi,  pnedestinati,  Sfc,  with  such 
scrupulous  points,  they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  Gods  judgements  with- 
out respect;  intempestiveiy  raile  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in  all  audi- 
tories, for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recreations ;  making  every 
smal  fault  and  thing  indifferent  an  irremissible  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and 
wound  mens  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits  ends. 

These  bitter  potions  (saith  ^  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths  nothing  but 
gall  and  horrour,  and  a  madnoyse  :  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate : 
many  are  wounded  by  this  meanest  and  they  commonly  that  are  most  de- 
vout and  precise,  have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  sal- 
vation ;  they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  frequent  lec- 
tures, that  have  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into 
these  miseries.  I  have  heard  some  complain  of  Parsons  Resolution,  and  other 
books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise ;)  they  are  too  tragicall,  too  much  deject- 
ing men,  aggravating  offences ;  great  care  and  choyce,  much  discretion  is 
required  in  this  kinde. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  owne  conscience,  sense 
of  our  sins,  and  Gods  anger  justly  deserved :  a  guilty  conscience  for  some 
foule  offence  formerly  committed,  p  0  miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  te  perdit  ? 
Or :    Conscientia,  sum  enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpetratis,      A  good 

^Eccleslaat.  1.  1.  Hand  ido  an  m^Jns  dlacrimen  ab  hia  qui  blandlnntar,  an  ab  his  qui  tenitant:  ingens 
ntiinqne  pericalnm :  all!  ad  aecaritatein  ducant,  alH  allllctlonnm  magnltudine  menlem  absorbent,  ei  In 
deapenUionem  trahnnt.  'Bern.  sup.  18.  cant.  1.  Alteram  sine  altera  proferre  non  expedit ;  reoor- 

datio  solius  judicU  in  desperatlonem  prsedpitat,  ct  miserlcordise  fUlax  iMtentatlo  pessimam  generat  seciurl> 
tatem.  ■  In  Luc.  bom.  108.  Ezignnk  ab  allis  caritatem,  beneflcentlam,  cam  ipai  nil  spectent  praeter 

libidlnem,  inrldlam,  avarltiam.  ■  Leo  declmns.  •  De  ftatnro  Jndldo,  oe  damnatione  horren- 

dum  crepunt,  et  amaras  Ulas  potlones  in  ore  semper  habent,  at  multos  Inde  In  desperatlonem  cogant 
PEuripidcs. 
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conscience  is  a  continuall  feast,  but  a  galled  conscience  is  as  great  a  tomntiA 
as  can  possibly  happen,  a  still  baking  oven,  (so  Pierius  in  his  Hiero^yph. 
compares  it)  another  hell.     Our  ccmscience,  which  is-  a  great  ledgier  book, 
wherein  are  written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay  them  up,  (which  tlnne 
^  Egyptians  in  their  Hieroglyphicks  expressed  by  a  mill,  as  well  for  tbe  con* 
tinuance,  as  for  the  torture  of  it)  grindes  our  soules  with  the  remenhrance 
of  some  precedent  sins ;    makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  and  coodemii  our 
own  selves.     **  Sin  lies  at  doore,  SfC.     I  know  there  be  many  other  causes 
assigned  by  Zancfaius,  *  Musculus,  and  the  rest ;  as  incredulity,  infideittj, 
presumption,  ignorance,  blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent ;  those  five  grand 
miseries  in  Aristotle,  ignominy,  need,  sickness,  enmity,  death,  &c.  but  this  of 
conscience  is  the  greatest,  ^instar  ulceris  corpus  jugiter  percellens,     Tliis 
scrupulous  conscience  (as  ^  Peter  Forestus  cals  it)  which  tortures  ao  many, 
that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  their  un worthiness,  and  consideration 
of  their  owne  dissolute  life,  accuse  themselves  amd  aggravate  every  smaU 
offence,  when  there  is  no  such  causes  misdoubting  in  the  mean  time  Cr^mU 
mercies,  they  /all  into  these  inconveniences.     The  poets  call  them  ^  Furies, 
Dim,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse 
us;  "^ Nocte  dieque  suum  gestant  in  pectore  testem.     A  continual  testcx*  to 
give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine  us,  to  cry  guilty ;  a  prose- 
cutor with  hue  and  cry  to  follow,  an  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  bayhflfe  to 
carry  us,  a  serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attourney  to  plead  against  us,  a  gaoler  to 
torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denouncing,  torturing  and  mo- 
lesting.    And  as  the  statue  of  Juno,  in  that  holy  city  neer  Eu^ratea  in 

*  Assyria,  will  look  still  towards  you ;  sit  where  you  wUl  in  her  temptle,  she 
stares  full  upon  you ;  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye ;  in  all  sites, 
places,  conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready  to  accuse  us. 
After  many  pleasant  dayes  and  fortunate  adventures,  merry  tides,  this  con- 
science at  last  doth  arrest  us.  Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment, 
^  bribe  a  corrupt  judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time; 
for  *  who  ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostome)  a  covetous  man  troubled  in  minds 
when  he  is  telling  of  his  mony^  an  adulterer  mourn  with  his  mistress  in  kis 
nrmes  ?  we  are  then  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing :  yet  as  the 
prodigal  son  had  dainty  fare,  sweet  musick  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial 
entertainment,  but  a  cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  a 
fearful  visitation  commonly  followes.  And  the  divel  that  then  told  thee  that 
it  was  a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all,  now  aggitivates  on  the  other  side,  and 
telleth  thee,  that  it  is  a  most  irremissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and 
Judas,  to  bring  them  to  despair ;  every  small  circumstance  before  n^lected 
and  contemn^,  will  now  amplifle  itself,  rise  up  in  judgement  and  accuse; 
the  dust  of  their  shooes,  dumb  creatures,  as  to  Lucians  tyrant,  lectus  et 
candela,  the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness,  to  torment  their  soules  for  their 
sins  past.  Tragicall  examples  in  this  kinde  are  too  familiar  and  common : 
Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla,  were  in  such  horrour  of 
conscience  for  their  ofiences  committed,  murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries, 
that  they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  no  body  to  kill  thenu 

•  Kennetus,  king  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephewe  Malcokne, 
King  Duffes  son,  prince  of  Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears  and  protes- 
tations, dissembled  the  matter  a  long  time,  ^  at  last  his  conscience  accused  him, 
his  unquiet  soule  could  not  rest  day  or  night ;  he  was  terrified  with  fearful 

4  Pleriut.  ' 0«n.  4.  '9  cMwei  Muaculus  laakes.  *  Plutarch.  ■  AlfaM  misere  casttgatpleoa tcm. 
puUa  ooBsdentia,  nodum  In  adrpo  qoaerant,  et  ubi  nulla  cau«a  Bubest,  mUericordias  divin*  dlmdentcs,  ae 
oroo  deitinant.  *  CobUus  lib.  o.  *  Juvoaal.  *■  Lucian  de  DeA  S]^A.  Si  adstiteris,  Ce  asplcit  j  ai  tna. 
•MS,  vlBu  te  aequitxir.  t  Prima  hsc  aat  ulUo,  qnod  ae  Judlce  nemo  oocena  absoMtur,  improba  quaairls 

Gratia  fkUada  pnetmla  ricerit  uraam.  Juvenal.  ■  Qais  aoquam  tMU  svaram  rlngl,  dum  lucram  adiat  i 

adoltemm,  dum  poUtur  yoto,  Imgere  in  perpetrando  aoelere  ?  voluptate  aumua  ebrii,  prolnde  nan  aendMiii^ 
ac.  *  Bnchaaan.  Ub.  6.  EUit.  Soot.  *  Anlmna  conadenUA  aoeleria  Inquietua  nullam  admiait  fTVvrttan, 
■ed  semper  rexatua  noctu  et  interdia  per  aomnum  vista  horrore  plenis  pertremefkctus,  ftc. 
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dreamSy  visions^  and  so  miserably  tormented  mil  his  life.  It  is  strange  to 
read  what  ^Comineus  hath  written  of  Lewes  the  11.  that  French  king;  of 
Charles  the  8 ;  of  Alphonsus  king  of  Naples,  in  the  fury  of  his  pas«on,  how 
he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  prankes  he  plaid.  Guicciardine,  a  man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lyes,  relates,  how  that  Ferdinand  his  lathers  ghost  (who 
before  had  died  for  grief,)  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
French  king,  he  thought  every  man  cried  France,  France ;  the  reason  of  it 
(saith  Gomineus)  was  because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressour 
of  his  subjects ;  he  bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  owne  price; 
sold  abbies  to  Jewes  and  falkoners ;  both  Ferdinand  his  &ther,  and  he  him- 
selfe,  never  made  conscience  of  any  committed  sin  ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he, 
it  was  impossible  to  do  worse  then  they  did.  Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spar- 
tan tyrant,  Nero,  Otho,  Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits  in  every  house  they 
came,  but  for  their  murders  which  they  bad  committed  ?  ^  ^^J  ^^^  ^^ 
divel  haunt  many  mens  houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and 
take  possession  of  their  habitations,  as  it  were,  of  their  pallaces,  but  because  of 
their  severall  villanies  ?  why  had  Richard  the  3  such  feariiil  dreames,  saith  Poly- 
dor,  but  for  his  frequent  murders  ?  Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  minde  ? 
because  he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoricus  the 
king  of  the  Gothes  so  suspitious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a  fish  head  alone,  but 
that  he  had  murdered  Symmachus,  and  Boethius  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy 
Romans?  Ceelius  lib,  27.  cap.  22.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his 
qui  sero  a  Numine  puniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  irajiquillitate  animi,  Sfc, 
Yea,  and  sometimes  GOD  himselfe  hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  shew  his  power,  humi- 
liate, exercise,  and  to  trye  their  faith,  (divine  temptation,  Perkins  cals  it,  Cos, 
cons,  lib.  1.  cap.  8.  sect.  1.)  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  God  the  avenger, 
as  *  David  terms  him,  ultor  a  tergo  Deus,  his  wrath  is  apprehended  of  a  guilty 
soule,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas, which  the  poets  expressed  by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis: 

j^tsequitnr  Neaoesisque  vlrftm  vestigia  temt, 
Ne  male  quid  fkciaa.        •     — 

And  she  is,  as  '  Ammianus,  lib,  14.  describes  her,  the  queen  of  causes,  and 
moderator  of  things,  now  she  puis  downe  the  proud ;  now  she  reares  and 
encourageth  those  that  are  good ;  he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius ;  Nice- 
phorus,  lib.  10.  cap.  35.  eccles.  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  FearfuU 
examples  of  Gods  just  judgement,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  histories ;  of  some  Uiat  have  been  eaten  to  death  with  rats  and  mice,  as 
>  Popelius  the  second  king  of  Poland,  ann.  830.  his  wife  and  children ;  the 
like  story  is  of  Hatto  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  996,  so  devoured  by  these 
vermine,  which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuite,  Mogunt.  rerum  lib.  4.  cap.  5, 
impugne  by  22  arguments ;  Tritemius,  ^  Munster,  Magdeburgenses,  and 
many  others  relate  for  a  truth.  Such  another  example  I  finde  in  Geraldus 
Cambrensis //tn.  Cam,  lib.  2.  cap.  2.  and  where  not? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrours  of  conscience,  affrighting  punishments  which 
are  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearfull 
malady  in  other  religions,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist,  at  any  time 
should  despair,  or  be  troubled  for  his  sins  ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a 
catifFe,  so  notorious  a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that  treasure 
of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the  Pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free 
pardon  and  plenaiy  remission  of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general 
pardons  for  ages  to  come,  40000  yeers  to  come,  so  many  jubilies,  so  frequent 
gaol-deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  soules,  now  living,  or  after  dissolution 
of  the  body,  so  many  particular  masses  daily  said  in  severall  churches,  so 
many  altars  consecrated  to  this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  either  mony  or 

■  De  bello  Neapol.  'ThyreuB  de  locls  infestis  part.  1.  cap.  2.  Keros  mother  was  still  io  h\B  eys. 

•  Pial.  44. 16.  'Regina  cansaram  et  arbitra  reram.  nunc  crectaa  cervices  opprfasit,  &c.  t  Alex. 

Gaguimis  caUd.  reg.  Pol.  ^  Cosmog.  Munster.  et  Magde. 
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friends,  or  will  take  any  paines  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  mass,  say  so 
many  pater-nosters,  undergo  such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  doe  amiss ;  h 
is  impossible  his  minde  should  be  troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest 
him.     Besides  that  Taxa  Camer<B  Apostolic(By  which  was  first  published  to  get 
mony  in  the  dayes  of  Leo  decimus  that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the 
same  ends,  sets  down  such  easie  rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  per- 
jury, murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c.  for  so  many  grosses  or  dollers  (able  to  incite 
any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke  him  to  offend,  me  thinks,  that  otherwise  woukl 
not)  such  comfortable  remission,  so  gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at 
hand,  with  so  smal  cost  and  suit  obtained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath 
any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or  mony  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to 
ease  himselfe,  can  any  way  miscarry  or  be  misaffected,  how  he  should  be  des- 
perate, in  danger  of  damnation  or  troubled  in  minde.     Their  ghostly  fathers 
can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and  unstring,  winde  and 
unwinde  their  devotions,  play  upon  their  consciences  with  plausible  speeches 
and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage  settle  and  remove,  erect  with 
such  facility  and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  man 
amongst  them  should  much  or  often  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally  miscarry. 
The  causes  above  named  must  more  frequently  therefore  take  hold  on  others. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptames  of  Despair.     Feare,  sorrow,  suspition,  anxiety, 
horrour  of  conscience,  fearfull  dreames  and  visions. 

As  shoomakers  doe  when  they  bring  home  shooes,  still  cry,  leather  is  dearer 
and  dearer ;  may  I  justly  say   of  those   melancholy  symptomes :   these  of 
despair  are  most  violent,  tragicall  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest ;  not  to 
be  expressed  but  negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be 
endured  ;  for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it  ?     Pro.  18.  14.  What  there- 
fore ^  Timanthes  did,  in  his  picture  of  Iphigenia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed, 
when  he  had  painted  Chalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrow fiill 
Menelaus,  and  shewed   all  his  art  in   expressing   variety  of  affections,  he 
covered  the  maids  father,  Agamemnons  head  with  a  vaile,  and  left  it  to  every 
spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himselfe;  for  that  true  passion  and 
sorrow  in  summo  gradu,  such  as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphred. 
What  he  did  in  his  picture,  I  will  do  in  describing  the  symptomes  of  despair. 
Imagine  what  thou  canst,  feare,  sorrow,  furies,  griefe,  pain,  terrour,  anger, 
dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c.  it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  fur  short; 
no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it.     Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract, 
a  quintessence,   a  compound,  a  mixture  of  all  ferall  maladies,  tyrannical 
tortures,  plagues  and  perplexities.     There  is  no  sickness  almost  but  physick 
provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore,  chirurgery  will  provide  a  salve : 
friendship  helpes  poverty;  hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprisonment;   suit  and 
favour  revoke  banishment ;  authority  and  time  weare  away  reproach :  but 
what  physick,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority  can  relieve, 
bear  out,  asswage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience  ?    A  quiet  minde  cureth  all 
them,  but  all  they  cannot  comforte  a  distressed  soule :  who  can  put  to  silence 
the  voyce  of  desperation  ?     All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy,  korribile, 
dirum,  pestilens,  atrox,  ferum, concur  in  this;  it  is  more  then  melancholy  in 
the  highest  degree ;  a  burning  feaver  of  the  soule ;  so  made,  said  Uacchinus, 
by  this  misery  ;  feare,  sorrow  and  despair  he  puts  for  ordinary  symptomes  of 
melancholy.    They  are  in  great  pain  and  horrour  of  mind,  distraction  of  soule, 
restless,  full  of  continual  feares,  cares,  torments,  anxieties ;  they  can  neither 
eat,  drinke,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

^  Perpetua  Impietas,  nee  menMe  tempore  ceMat,      I     Neither  at  bed,  nor  yet  at  bord, 
Exagitat  vetana  qulea,  aomnlqne  farentet.  |     Will  any  rett  despair  afforde. 


iPllnlascap.  10.  1.  35.  ConaumptU  affectlbus,  Agameomonia  caput  Telavlt,  nt  omnet,  quam  potwut, 
maslraam  mcerorem  in  vli^nli  patre  oogitarent.  i  Cap.  15.  In  9  Rbaala.  ^  Jur.  Sat.  18. 
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Feare  takes  away  their  conteDt,  and  dries  the  bloud,  wasteth  the  marrow, 
alters  their  countenance,  even  in  their  greatest  delights,  singing,  dancing, 
dalliance,  they  are  still  (saith  ^  Lemnius)  tortured  in  their  soules.  It  consumes 
them  to  nought :  I  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderness  (saith  David  of  him- 
selfe,  temporally  afflicted)  an  owle  because  of  thine  indignation,  Psal.  102, 
vers.  9, 10,  and  Psal.  65, 4.  My  heart  trembleth  within  mee,  and  the  terrours 
of  death  have  come  upon  mee;  feare  and  trembling  are  come  upon  mee,  8^c,  at 
deaths  doore,'P^2lA01.  \%.  Their  soule  abhors  all  manner  of  meats.  Their 
"  sleep  is  (if  it  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dreames  and  terrours.  Peter  in 
his  bonds,  slept  secure,  for  he  knew  God  protected  him ;  and  TuUy  makes  it 
an  argument  of  Roscius  Amerinus  innocency,  that  he  had  not  killed  his  father, 
because  he  so  securely  slept.  Those  martyres  in  the  primitive  church  were 
most  °  chearfull  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions ;  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  these  men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  and  that  continually,  without  rest  or  inter- 
mission, they  can  think  of  naught  that  is  pleasant;  *^  their  conscience  will  not 
lei  them  be  quiet,  in  perpetual  feare,  anxiety;  if  they  be  not  yet  apprehended, 
they  are  in  doubt  still  that  they  shall  bie  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did, 
he  thinkes  every  man  will  kill  him  :  And  ^xmre  for  grief e  of  heart,  Psal.  38. 
8.  as  David  did,  as  Job  did,  3.  20,  21 ,  22,  &c.  Wherefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  is  in  misery,  and  life  to  them  that  have  heavie  hearts?  Which  long 
for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  then  treasures,  andrejoyce  when 
they  can  find  the  grave.  They  are  generally  weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling 
heart  they  have,  a  sorrowful  minde,  and  little  or  no  rest.  Terror  ubique  tre^ 
mor,  timor  undique  etundique  terror.  Feares,  terrours,  and  affrights  in  all  places, 
at  all  times  and  seasons.  Cibum  etpotumpertinaciter  aversanturmulti,  nodum 
in  scirpo  qucBritantes,  et  culpam  imaginantes  ubi  nulla  est,  as  Wierus  writes  de 
Lamiis,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  they  refuse,  many  of  them,  meat  and  drinke,  cannot  rest, 
aggravating  still,  and  supposing  grievous  offences  where  there  are  none.  Gods 
heavie  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  soules  :  and  notwithstanding  their  continual 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or  ease  at  all, 
but  a  most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufferable  anguish  of  conscience,  and 
that  makes  them,  through  impatience,  to  murmure  against  God,  many  times, 
to  rave,  to  blaspheme,  turne  atheists,  and  seek  to  offer  violence  to  themselves. 
Deut.  28.  67.  In  the  morning  they  wish  for  evening,  and  for  tnoming  in  the 
evening,  for  the  sight  of  their  eys  which  they  see,  and  feare  of  hearts. 
P  Marinus  Marcennus  in  his  Comment  on  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  despe- 
rate friend  of  his,  whom  amongst  others  he  came  to  visit,  and  exhort  to  patience, 
that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheisticall  speeches,  too  fearfull  to  re- 
late. When  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  Grod ;  Quis  est  ille  Deus  {inquit)  ut 
serviam  illi  ?  quid  proderit,  si  oraverim  ?  si  prcesens  est,  cur  non  sui:currit  ? 
cur  mm  me  car  cere,  inedid,  squalore  confectum  liberal?  quid  ego  feci?  Sfc. 
absit  a  me  hujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  brake  out  into  like 
atheisticall  blasphemies;  upon  his  wives  death  raved,  cursed,  said  and  did  he 
cared  not  what.  And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all.  Many  of  them  in 
their  extremity,  thinke  they  hear  and  see  visions,  out-crys,  confer  with  divels, 
that  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell  fire,  already  damned,  quite 
forsaken  of  God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of 
salvation  :  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and  not  to  be  re- 
voked, the  divel  will  certainly  have  them.     Never  was  any  living  creature  in 

I  Mentem  eripit  timor  hic ;  Tnltnm,  totamque  corporis  habitum  immntat,  etlam  in  delldfa.  In  tripndiis. 
In  fynpotlte,  In  amplexu  coi^gis  camlfldnam  ezercet.  lib.  4.  cap.  31.  ■■  Non  linit  conacientia  talea  ho- 
minea  recta  verba  proferre,  ant  rectia  qnenquam  ocnlia  asplcere  j  ab  omnI  homlnnm  ccetu  eoadem  extennl- 
nat,  et  donnlentea  perterrefhcit.  Phlloat.  lib.  7.  de  TltA  Apollonii.  ■  EoMbiua,  Nlcephonia  ecclea.  hiat. 
lib.  4.  c.  17.  *  Seneca  Ub.  18.  epiat.  106.  Conacientia  allud  agere  non  patitor,  pertnrbatua  Titam  agnnt, 
nnnqoam  TBcaat,  fte.  r  Artie  8.  ca.  1.  fol.  280.    Qnod  horrendum  dictu,  deapcrabondna  qnldam  me 

prasente  cnm  ad  patienttam  hortaretnr,  &c. 
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8ucb  torment  before,  in  such  a  miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of  minde,  no 
hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make  away  them- 
selves. Something  talkes  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and  brimstone,  they  can- 
not but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  beleeve,  or  thinke  a  good  tbou^t; 
so  far  carry ed,  ut  cogantur  ad  impia  cogitandum  etiam  contra  voluntatemf 
said  ^  Felix  Plater ;  ad  blasphemiam  erga  Deunif  ad  tnulta  horrenda  per- 
petranda^  ad  manus  violentes  siln  inferendtUf  ^c.  and  in  their  distrtcaed  fits 
and  desperate  humors,  to  offer  violence  to  others,  their  familiar  and  dear 
friends  sometimes,  or  to  meer  strangers,  upon  every  small  or  no  occasion :  for 
he  that  cares  not  for  his  owne,  is  master  of  another  mans  life.  They  thmk 
evill  against  their  wills ;  that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs 
thinke,  doe,  and  speake.  He  gives  instance  in  a  patient  of  bis,  that  wha 
he  would  pray,  had  such  evill  thoughts  still  suggested  to  him,  and  wicked 
**  meditations.  Another  instance  he  hath,  of  a  woman  that  was  often  tempted 
to  curse  God,  to  blaspheme  and  kill  her  selfe.  Sometimes  the  divel  (as  they 
say)  stands  without  and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they 
thinke,  and  there  speakes  and  talks  to  such  as  are  possessed :  so  ApoUidoms, 
in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spake  within  him.  There  is  a  most  memorable 
example  of  'Francis  Spira,  an  advocate  of  Padua,  ann.  1545,  that  being 
desperate,  by  no  counsell  of  learned  men  could  be  comforted ;  he  felt  (as  Iw 
said)  the  pains  of  hell  in  hissoule,  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  arig^bt;  but 
in  this  most  mad.  Frismelica,  Bullovat,  and  some  other  excellent  i^ysicians, 
could  neither  make  him  eat,  drinke,  or  sleep ;  no  perswasion  could  ease  him. 
Never  pleaded  any  man  so  well  for  himselfe,  as  this  man  did  against  himselfe, 
and  so  ne  desperately  died.  Springer  a  lawyer  hath  written  his  life.  Car- 
dinal Crescence  died  likewise  so  desperate  at  Verona,  still  he  thought  a  black 
dog  followed  him  to  his  beath-bed,  no  man  could  drive  the  dog  away.  Sleidan. 
com.  23.  cap.  lib.  3.  Whilst  I  was  writing  this  treatise,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  2. 
de  mel.  ^  a  nun  came  to  me  for  helpcy  well  for  all  other  matters,  but  troubled 
in  conscience  for  five  yeers  last  past ;  she  is  almost  mad,  and  not  able  to  re- 
sist ;  thinkes  she  hath  offended  God,  and  is  certainly  damned,  Felix  Plater 
hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as  thought  themselves  damned,  ^  forsaken  of 
God,  &c.  One  amongst  the  rest,  that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  near  the 
Rhine,  for  feare  to  make  away  himselfe,  because  then  he  was  most  especially 
tempted.  These  and  such  like  symptomes,  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the 
malady  itselfe  is  more  or  less;  some  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not; 
some  desire  helpe,  some  reject  all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 

SuBSECT,  V. — Prognostiques  of  Despair,  atheism,  blasphemy,  violent 

death,  Sfc. 

Most  part  these  kinde  of  persons  ""  make  away  themselves,  some  are  mad, 
blaspheme,  curse,  deny  God :  but  most  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons, 
and  sometimes  to  others.  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear?  Prov.  18.  14. 
As  Cain,  Saul,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate 
died  desperate  eight  yeers  after  Christ.  ^  Felix  Plater  hath  collected  many 
examples.  *  A  merchants  wife  that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations, 
in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and  out  of  Uie  windowe  broke  her  neck  into 
the  street :  another  drowned  himselfe,  desperate  as  he  was,  in  the  Rhine ; 
some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But  this  needs  no  illustration. 
It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  offering  violence  to  himselfe, 

«  Lib.  I .  obMr.  cap.  8.  'Ad  maledicendum  Deo.  •  Goolart.  *  Dom  luec  acribo,  Implont  opca 
meam  roonacha,  in  reltquia  aana,  et  Judldo  recta,  per  6  annoa  melanchollca  i  damnatam  se  dictt,  cooflciea- 
tie  Btimulla  oppreaaa,  &c.  ■  Alloa  conqaerentea  audivf  se  esse  ex  damnatorum  Dumero,  Deo  noa  cm» 

cane,  aUaque  inflnlta  que  pioferre  non  andebant,  rel  abhonrrbant.  *  Musculut,  Parkritua,  ad  Tim  ilbi 

laferendam  cogit  homipca.       «"  3  De  meDUa  alienat.  obaenr.  lib.  1.        *  Usor  mercatoria,  din  TazatloDlbiia 
tentata,  &c. 
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dying  desperate,  maybe  saved  aye  or  no?  If  they  dye  so  obstinately  and 
suddenly,  that  they  cannot  so  much  as  wish  for  mercy,  the  worst  is  to  be  sus- 

J>ected,  because  they  dye  impenitent.  ^If  their  death  had  been  a  litUe  more 
ingring,  wherein  they  might  have  some  leasure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy, 
charity  may  judge  the  best;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of 
hanging  and  drowning  themselves,  and  so  brought  ad  sanam  mentem,  they 
have  been  very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  fact,  confessed  that  they 
have  repented  in  an  instant,  and  cryed  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  man  put 
desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he 
have  given  testimony  before  of  hu  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  not  so 
much  out  of  his  will,  as  ex  vi  fnorbi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of 
ity  as  'Turkes  doe,  that  thinke  all  fools  and  mad  men  go  directly  to  heaven. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Cure  of  Despair  by  physicke,  good  counselty  comforts,  ^c. 
Experience  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  dye  obstinate,  and  wilful  in 
this  malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  helpe 
and  finde  comfort;  are  taken  efaudbus  Erebi,  from  the  chops  of  hell,  and 
out  of  the  divels  pawes,  though  they  have  by  •  obligation  given  themselves  to 
him.  Some  out  of  their  owne  strength,  and  Gods  assistance;  though  he  kill 
me  (saith  Job)  yet  will  I  trust  in  him ;  some  out  of  good  counsell,  advice,  and 
physicke.  *  Beilovacus  cured  a  monke  by  altering  his  habit  and  course  of 
life :  Plater  many  by  physicke  alone.  But  for  the  most  part  they  must 
concur :  and  they  take  a  wrong  course  that  thinke  to  overcome  this  ferall 
passion  by  sole  physicke :  and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  thinke  to  work  this 
effect  by  good  advice  alone ;  thoueh  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  vis 

nnitafortiory  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  disease atterius  sic  altera 

poscit  opem.     For  physicke,  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  in  other 
melancholy  :  diet,  ayr,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
minde,  &c.  are  to  be  rectified  by  the  same  meanes.     They  must  not  be  left 
solitary,  or  to  themselves,  never  idle,  never  out  of  company.     Counsell,  good 
comfort  is  to  be  applyed,  as  they  shall  see  the  parties  inclined;  or  to  the 
causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  feare,  griefe,  discontent,  or  some  such  ferall  acci- 
dent, a  guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditation,  too  grievous 
an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former  life :  by  hearing,  reading  of 
scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice  and  conference,  applying  Gods  word  to 
their  distressed  soules,  it  must  be  corrected  and  counter-poysed.    Many  excel- 
lent exhortations,  parcenetical  discourses  are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as 
are  any  way  troubled  in  minde :  Perkins,  Greenham,  Havward,  Bright,  Aber- 
nethy,  Bolton,  Culmannus,  Hemmingius,  Ceelius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Lauren- 
tius,  are  copious  in  this  subject ;  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Sayrus,  &c.  and  such  as 
have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst  our  pbntificial  writers.    But  because 
these  mens  workes  are  not  to  all  parties  at  hand,  so  parable  at  all  times,  I  will 
for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are  afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  ^  friends, 
recollect  out  of  their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches, 
exhortations,  arguments,  advice,  tending  to  tliis  subject,  and  out  of  Gods 
word,  knowing,  as  Culmannus  saith  upon  the  like  occasion,  ^how  unavailable 
and  vaxne  7f  ens  counsells  are  to  comfort  an  ajfflicted  conscience,  except  Gods 
word  concur  and  be  annexed,  from  which  comes  life,  ease,  repentance,  SfC. 
Presupposing  first  that  which  Beza,  Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in 
charge,  the  parties  to  whom  counsell  is  given  be  sufficiently  prepared,  hum- 
bled for  their  sins,  fit  for  comfort,  confessed,  tryed  how  they  are  more  or  less 


7  Abernethy .         '  Basbcquiui.         •  John  Mi^or  Titls  patnun.    Quidam  negavlt  Chrijtam,  per  chlrogra- 
jo^m  pott  restltatos.  ^  Trincarelins  lib.  3.  consll.  46.  '  My  brother  George  Burton ;  Mr.  Jamea 

Whltenali,  rector  of  Checkly  in  Staffordshire,  my  quondam  chamber  feUow,  and  late  fellow  atudent  In 


Christ  Church.  Oxon.       'Sdo  quam  vana  tit  et  inefflcax  humanorum  Terbonun  penes  ^^\r^*>w  conaolaUo, 
nisi  verbnm  Del  audiatnr,  a  quo  rita,  reftigtraUo,  solatium,  pcenitentia. 
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afflicted,  Low  they  stand  affected,  or  capable  of  good  advice,  before  any 
medies  be  applied.      To  such  therefore  as  are  so  throughly  searched  and  ex- 
amined, I  address  this  following  discourse. 

Two  main  antidotes, "  Hemmingius  observes,  are  opposite  to  despair;  good 
hope  out  of  Gods  word,  is  to  be  embraced ;  perverse  security  and  presumption, 
from  the  divels  treachery  are  to  be  rejected ;  ilia  salus  aninuB^  haec  pesiis; 
one  saves,  the  other  kils,  occidit  animam^  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much 
harm  as  despair  itself.  ^  Navarrus,  the  casuist,  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  oat 
of  Anton.  \  fart.  Tit,  3.  cap,  10.  1.  God.  2.  Physicke  3.  >  Avoiding 
such  objects  as  have  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himselfe  to  other  mens 
judgements.  5.  Answer  of  all  objections,  &c.  All  which  Cajetan,  Gersoo, 
lib,  de  vit,  spirit,  Sayrus,  lib,  1 .  cos,  cons,  cap,  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  d 
Emanuel  Roderiques,  cap,  51  Sf  52.  Greenham  prescribes  six  special  rules; 
Culmannus  seveii.  First,  to  acknowledge  all  helpe  to  come  from  God.  2. 
That  the  cause  of  their  present  misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent,  and  be  heartily 
sorry  for  their  sins.  4.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5. 
To  expect  and  implore  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  goo!i  mens  advice. 
6.  Physicke.  7.  To  commend  themselves  to  God,  and  rely  upon  his  mercy : 
others  otherwise,  but  all  to  this  effect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men,  in  this 
malady,  are  spiritually  sicke,  void  of  reason  almost,  over-bom  by  their  uuat- 
ries,  and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  good  counsell,  pray,  beleeve,  repent ;  we  must,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  occur 
and  helpe  their  peculiar  infirmities,  according  to  their  severall  causes  and 
symptomes,  as  we  shall  finde  them  distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are  trouhled  in 
minde,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins, 
Gods  heavie  wrath  and  displeasure  so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account 
themselves  reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope 
of  grace,  uncapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  mancipiaf  slaves  of  sin,  and  their 
ofiences  so  great  they  cannot  be  forgiven.     But  these  men  must  know  there 
is  no  sin  so  hainous  which  is  not  pardonable  in  it  selfe ;  no  crime  so  great  but 
by  Gods  mercy  it  may  be  forgiven.   Where  sin  aboundethy  grace  cUfoundetk 
much  more,  Rom.  5.  20.   And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity, 
2  Cor.  12,  9.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect 
through  weakness,  concemes  every  man  in  like  case.    His  promises  are  made 
indefinite  to  all  believers ;  generally  spoken  to  all,  touching  remission  of  sins, 
that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  desire  to  be  reconciled ; 
Matth.  9.  12.  1 3.  /  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  hut  sinners  to  repentance^ 
that  is,  such  as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.     Again,  Matt. 
11.  28.     Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavie  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you. 
Ezek.  18. 27.     At  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  him  of  his  sins, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  re- 
membrance, saith  the  Lord,     Isay,  43.  25.    /,  even  I  am  he  that  put  awtxy 
thine  iniquity  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins.     As  a 
father  (saith  David,  Psal.  103.  1 3.)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath 
the  Lord  compassion  on  them  that  fear  e  him;  and  will  receive  them  again 
as  the  prodigall  son  was  entertained,  Luke  15.  if  they  shall  so  come  with 
tears  in  their  eys,  and  a  penitent  heart.     Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscii. 
The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  slowe  to  anger,  of  great  kindness, 
Psal.  103.  8.     He  will  not  alwayes  chide,  neither  keepe  his  anger  for  evet, 
9.     As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  towards 
them  thatfeare  him,  11.     As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
he  removed  our  sins  from  us.\2.     Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his 

•  Aatid.  adTeivas  deapentioDein.        'Tom.  3.  c.  27.  num.  282.       s  Ayeraio  cogiutionis  a  n  Mrapoksiy 
coatrwrentlo  icrapolorum. 
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soule.  My  punishment  is  greater  then  I  can  bear,  'tis  not  so ;  Thou  liest  Cain 
(saith  Austin);  Qods  mercy  is  greater  then  thy  sins.  His  mercy  is  above  all 
his  workes,  Psal.  145.  9.  able  to  satisfie  for  a]l  mens  sins,  antilutronf  1  Tim. 

2.  6.  His  mercy  is  a  panacea^  a  balsome  for  an  afflicted  soule,  a  soveraign 
medicine,  an  alexipharmacum  for  all  sin,  a  charm  for  the  divel ;  his  mercy  was 
great  to  Solomon,  to  Manasses,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and  whosoever 
thou  art,  it  may  be  so  to  thee.  For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin 
infers)  Deliver  us  from  allevily  nisi  ipse  misericors  perseverarety  if  he  did  not 
intende  to  helpe  us?  He  t}ierefore  that  ^doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
denies  Gods  mercy,  and  doth  him  injury,  saith  Austin.  Yea,  but  thou  replyest, 
I  am  a  notorious  sinner ;  mine  offences  are  not  so  gpreat  as  infinite.  Hear  Ful- 
gentius,  ^  Gods  invincible  goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin ;  his  infinite 
mercy  cannot  be  terminated  by  any :  the  multitude  of  his  mercy  is  equiva- 
lent to  his  magnitude.  Hear  ^  Chrysostome,  Thy  malice  may  be  measured, 
but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  defined ;  thy  malice  is  circumscribed,  his  mercies 
infinite.  As  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  his  mercy ; 
nay,  there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given  :  for  the  sea  though  great,  yet  may 
be  measured,  but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  circumscribed.  Whatsoever  thy 
sins  be  then,  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  feare  them  not, 
distrust  not.  I  speak  not  this,  saith  ^  Chrysostome,  to  mahe  thee  secure  and 
negligent,  but  to  cheer  thee  up.  Yea,  but  thou  urgest  again,  I  have  little  com- 
fort of  this  which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not :  Inanis  pcenitentia  quam  sequens 
culpa  coinquinat ;  'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent  and  doe  worse  then  ever 
I  did  before,  to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his 
vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the  mire  :  ^  to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins, 
and  vet  daily  to  sin  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  an  habit  ?  I  daily  and 
hourly  offende  in  thought,  worde,  and  deed;  in  a  relapse  by  mine  owne  weakness 
and  wilfulness;  my  bonus  Genius,  my  good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I  am  fain 
from  that  I  was,  or  would  be,  worse  and  worse,  my  latter  end  is  worse  then 
my  beginning.  Siquotidie  peccas,  quotidie,  saith  Chrysostome,  pcenitentiam 
age.  If  thou  daily  offend,  daily  repent :  "^  if  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred,  an  hun- 
dred thousand  times ;  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred  thousand  times  repent.  As 
they  doe  by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  repaire;  still  mend  some  part  or  other ; 
so  doe  by  thy  soule,  still  reform  some  vice,  repaire  it  by  repentance ;  call  to  him 
for  grace  and  thou  shalt  have  it ;  for  we  are  freely  justified  by  his  grace,  Rom. 

3.  24.  If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoyned  Peter,  forgive  him  77 
times;  and  why  shouldst  thou  thinke  God  will  not  torsive  thee  ?  Why  should 
the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  doe  it,  he  will  doe  it.  My  con- 
science (saith  ^  Anselm)  dictates  to  me,  that  I  deserve  damnation,  my  repent- 
ance will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction  ;  but  thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  quite  over- 
comes all  my  transgressions.  The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  fain)  with  a  gold 
chain  would  pull  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  they  all  together  could  not  stirr  him, 
and  yet  he  could  draw  and  tume  them  as  he  would  himselfe ;  maugre  all  the 
force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends  and  crying  sins,  his  grace  is  sufficient 
Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment ;  Christ  and  Adam ;  sin  and  the  cure  of  it ; 
the  disease  and  the  medicine;  confer  the  sicke  man  to  the  physician,  and  thou 
shalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely  beyond  it.  God  is  better  able, 
as  ®  Bernard  informeth  us,  to  helpe,  then  sin  to  do  us  hurt;  Christ  is  better 
able  to  save,  then  the  divel  to  destroy,     p  If  he  be  a  skilful  physician,  as  Ful- 


>■  Hagoam  injtuiiun  Deo  fecit,  qni  diffidit  de  ejus  misericordi).  '  Bonttas  inTfcti  non  rindtur ;  iaflniti 

_ilierlcordlft  non  finitor.  i  Horn.  8.  de  poenttentlA.    Tna  qnldem  malitla  menBuram  habet ;  Del  aatem 

mtoericordia  menturam  non  habet.    Tua  malitia  circumscripta  est,  Ac.    Pelagus,  etsl  magnum,  mensuram 


habet ;  Dei  autem,  Hcc.         ^  Non  ut  desldiores  tos  fadam,  sed  nt  alacriores  reddam.         *Pro  peccatls  ve- 
niam  poscere,  et  mala  de  novo  iterare.  ■  Si  bis,  si  ter,  si  centies,  si  centies  milUes,  totles  pcenitentiam 

age.         ■  Consdentla  roea  meruit  damnatloncro,  pcenitentia  non  suffldt  ad  satisfkcttonem :  sed  tua  mlseri. 
cordis  superat  omnem  offenslonem.  *  Multo  efflcador  ChrisU  mors  in  bonum,  quam  peccata  nostra  In 

mahun.    Christos  potentior  ad  salrandum,  quam  demon  ad  perdendum.       p  Perltus  medicus  potest  omnes 
loflnnitates  sanare ;  si  mlaericors,  ruit. 
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gentius  addes,  he  can  cure  all  diseases ;  if  mercifully  he  will.     Non  est  per- 
fecta  bonitas  a  qud  non  omnis  malitia  vincitur,  his  goodness  is  not  absolnte 
and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.     Submit  thy  selfe  unto 
him,  as  Saint  Austin  adviseth,  ^  he  knoweth  best  what  he  doth ;  and  be  not  so 
much  pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects  thee  ;  he  is 
omnipotent y  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  ovme  time.     He  kmkes 
down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  mourning  of  prisoners, 
and  deliver  the  children  of  deaths  Psal.  102,  19,  20.  and  though  our  sins  he 
as  red  as  scarlet y  he  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow,  Isay,  1.18.      Doabt 
not  of  this,  or  aske  how  it  shall  be  done ;  he  is  aU-sufficient  that  promiseth ; 
qui  fecit  mundum  de  immundo,  saith  Chrysostome,  he  hath  made  a  fiiire  world 
of  nought,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for  his  part ;  doe  thou  onely  beleere, 
trust  in  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorry  for  thy  sins.     Repent- 
ance is  a  soveraign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a  spirituall  wing  to  ereare  us,  a  charm 
for  our  miseries,  a  protecting  amulet  to  expell  sins  venome,  an  attractive  load- 
stone to  draw  Gods  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.   '  Peccatum  vulnus,  paenitentia 
medicinam:  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  helpe  it;  howsoever  thine 
ofiencecame  by  errour,  sloath,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  exitur  per poenitentiuMy 
this  is  the  sole  meanes  to  be  relieved .     *  Hence  comes  our  hope  of  safety ,  by  this 
alone  sinners  are  saved,  God  is  provoked  to  mercy.     This  unlooseth  all  that  is 
boundy  enlightneth  darknesSy  mends  that  is  broken,  puts  life  to  that  which  was 
desperately  dying :  makes  no  respect  of  oiSences,  or  of  persons.     *  This  doth 
not  repell  a  fornicator y  reject  a  drunkard,  resist  a  proude  fellow y  turn  away 
an  idolater y  but  entertains  all,  communicates  it  selfe  to  all.     Who  persecuted 
the  church  more  then  Paul,  offended  more  then  Peter  ?  and  yet  by  repentance 
(saith  Chrysologus)  they  got  both  magisteHum  et  ministerium  sanctitatiSy  the 
magistery  of  holiness.     The  prodigall  son  went  far,  but  by  repentance  he  came 
home  at  last.     ^  This  alone  will  turn  a  woolf  into  a  sheep,  make  a  publican  a 
preacher y  turn  a  thome  into  an  olive y  make  a  deboshed  fellow  religiousy  a 
blasphemer  sing  Halleluiay  make  Alexander  the  copper-smith  truly  devoiit, 
make  a  divel  a  saint;  *  arui  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with  calumnieSy 
lying y  swearing  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine 
psalms.     Repentance  will  eifect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  metamor- 
phosis.    An  hauk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  an  hauk  ;  a  lycm 
came  in,  went  out  a  lyon ;  a  bear,  a  bear ;  a  woolf  a  woolf;  but  if  an  hauk 
come  into  this  sacred  temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove,  (saith 
^  Chrysostome)  a  woolf  go  out  a  sheep  y  a  lyon  a  lamb,  ^  This  gives  sight  to  the 
blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases,  confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts 
vertucy  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soule.  Shall  I  say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will, 
do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient?     ^  Quern panitet peccdsse,  ptene  est  innocens, 
Tis  true  mdeed  and  all  sufficient  this ;  tney  do  confess,  if  tliey  could  repent, 
but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterizai  consciences,  they  are  in  a  repro- 
bate sense,they  cannot  thinke  a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,  pray, 
beleeve,  repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  finde  no  griefe  for  sin  in  them- 
selves, but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carryed  headlong  to 
their  owne  destruction,  heaping  wrath  to  themselves  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
Rom.  2.  5.     "Tis  a  grievous  case  this  I  do  yeeld,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired 
of;  Grod  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  cals  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  2.  4.  thou 
maist  be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  his  grace  as  the  thiefe  upon  the 

%  Omnlpoteiitt  medico  nnlliii  langnor  InMnaWllii  oocmrlt :  ta  tantnm  docerl  te  itae,  momim  ^u  ne  rw 
pdle:  Dorit  aold  agat  j  noa  tantnm  delecteris  cam  fovet,  ted  toieres  cum  Mcml.  'Chra.  hom.  a.  6t 

poenit.  •Spei  talutis  per quam  peocatores  talrantar,  Deiu  ad  miaericordlam  prorocator. Udor.  Onuite 

Ugata  tu  aolTla,  contrita  aaoaa,  oonAiaa  lucidaa,  deaperata  anlmas.  'Chrys.  horn.  5.  Non  fioRiieatoi«n 

abnttlt,^on  dirinm  aTertIt,  non  superbnm  repellll,  non  arenator  idolatnun,  non  adulternm,  aed  omnea  aaa. 
dplt,  omnibus  oommttnlcak.  **  Chrva.  hom.  6.  *  Qui  turplbuB  cantUenis  allqnando  inqoinaTlt  oa,  dMato 
hyroalsaolmum  pnivabit.  *  Hom.  i.  Introfvit  hlc  anis  acclpiter,  columba  exit;  tntiolvlt  lupna,  «wto 

egredltur,  ftc.       *  Omnea  languores  aanai,  c»cis  vlaum,  cumdia  gresaom,  gratlam  confert,  &c.       f  i 
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cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been, 
that  were  buryed  in  sin.  God  (saith  '  Fulgentius)  t^  delighted  in  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner y  he  sets  no  time ;  prolixitas  temporis  Deo  non  prcRJudicat^  aut 
gramtas  peccatiy  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin  doe  not  prejudicate 
his  grace ;  things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  him  as  present,  'tis  never  too 
late  to  repent.     *  This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed 
soules ;  and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signes  appear,  thou  maist  repent  in  good  time. 
Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  S^.  Austin ;  ^  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  doe,  how 
great  a  sinner  soever,  thou  art  yet  living ;  if  God  would  not  helpe  thee,  he 
would  surely  take  thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life,  he  gives  thee  leasure, 
and  invites  thee  to  repentance.     Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou  perceivest  no 
fruit,  no  feeling,  findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thy  selfe,  patiently  abide  the  Lords 
good  leasure,  despaire  not,  or  thinke  thou  art  a  reprobate ;  he  came  to  call  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  Luke  5.  32.  of  which  number  thou  art  one;  he  came  to 
call  thee,  and  in  his  time  will  surely  call  thee.    And  although  as  yet  thou  hast 
no  inclination  to  pray,  to  repent,  thy  faith  be  cold  and  dead,  and  thou  wholy 
averse  from  all  divine  functions,  yet  it  may  revive ;  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter 
but  flourish  in  the  spring :  these  vertues  may  lye  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet 
hereafter  shew  themselves,  and  peradventure  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost 
not  perceive  it.     Tis  Satans  policy  to  plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate, 
to  conceal  those  sparkes  of  faith  in  thee.     Thou  dost  not  beleeve  thou  saist,  yet 
thou  wouldst  beleeve  if  thou  couldst,  'tis  thy  desire  to  beleeve ;  then  pray, 
^  Lord  help  my  unbeliefs  2  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  beleeve :  ^  dabi- 
tur  sitienti,  it  shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.   Thou  canst  not  yet  repent, 
hereafter  thou  shalt ;  a  blacke  cloud  df  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  thy  soule,  ter- 
riBes  thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rain-bow  at  the  last,  and 
be  quite  dissipated  by  repentance.     Be  of  good  cheer ;  a  child  is  rationall  in 
power,  not  in  act ;  ana  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action. 
'Tis  thy  desire  to  please  God,  to  be  heartily  sorry ;  comfort  thy  selfe,  no  time 
is  overpast,  'tis  never  too  late.   A  desire  to  repent,  is  repentance  it  selfe,  though 
not  in  nature,  yet  in  Gods  acceptance ;  a  willing  minde  is  sufficient.  Blessed 
are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  Mat.  5.  6.     He  that  is 
destitute  of  Gods  grace,  and  wisheth  for  it,  shall  have  it.     The  Lord  (saith 
David,  Psal.  10.  17)  will  hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,  that  is,  of  such  as  are 
in  distress  of  body  and  minde.     'Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy 
sin,  Uiou  hast  no  feeling  of  faith,  I  yeeld;  yet  canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not 
grieve  ?  It  troubles  thee,  I  am  sure,  thine  heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and 
hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it  otherwise ;  *tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent  and 
beleeve.     Thou  lovest  Grods  children  and  saints  in  the  mean  time,  hatest  them 
not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest  thy  selfe  a  true  professor,  to  be  as 
they  are,  as  thou  thy  selfe  hast  been  heretofore :  which  is  an  evident  token  thou 
art  in  no  such  desperate  case.     'Tis'  a  good  signe  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins 
are  pardonable,  thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled.  The  Lord  is  neer  them 
that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  Luke  4.  18.     *  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the 
want  of  mercy,  is  mercy  it  selfe ;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is 
grace  it  selfe ;  a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to  beleeve,  repent,  and  to  be  re- 
conciled to  God,  if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a 
reconciliation ,  faith  and  repentance  it  selfe.     For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  re- 
pentance, as  *^  Chrysostome  truly  teacheth,  that  is  available,  but  Gods  mercy 
that  is  annexed  to  it ;  he  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed  :  so  that  I  conclude  to 

'  Delectatur  Deus  conyereione  peccatoris;  omne  temput  ▼ftse  conTeraiont  depntatur ;  pro  praeaentibnt  ha- 
bentur  tam  pneteiita  qnam  futuni.  ■  Aattin.  Semper  poeidtentia  portua  apertua  est  ne  desperemna. 

b  Quicquld  feceiia,  quantumcanque  peccaTeria,  adbac  in  vftA  n,  nnde  te  omnino  si  sairnre  te  nolfet  Deua, 
aufemt ;  parcendo  clamat  ut  redeas,  ftc.         « Matth.  6. 2S.  *  Rev.  23.  17.  "  Abernethy,  Pfcridna. 

'  Non  est  pcenltentia,  sed  Dei  miaericordia  annexa. 
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feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieyed  for  it,  is  grace  it  selfe. 
I  am  troubled  with  feare  my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  careless  ol^ecU;  but 
Bradford  answers,  they  are ;  for  God  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and  beleev- 
ing  heart,  that  is,  an  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  beleeve  ;  for  smek 
a  one  is  taken  of  him  {he  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  pemir 
tent  and  beleewng  heart. 

All  this  is  true  thou  replyest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee  ;  'tis  verified  in 
ordinary  offenders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  an  higher  strain^  eves 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  himselfe,  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude, 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.  Thou  art 
worse  then  a  Pagan,  Infidel,  Jewe,  or  Turke,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  moie, 
thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  renounced  God,  and  all  religioQy  thou  ait 
worse  then  Judas  himselfe,  or  they  that  crucified  Christ :  for  they  did  offeode 
out  of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God.  Tboa 
hast  given  thy  soule  to  the  divel,  as  witches  and  conjurers  doe,  expiicUe  and 
implicite,  bv  compact,  band,  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a  fearful!  case)  to 
satisfie  thy  lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies ;  thou  didst  never  pfay, 
come  to  church,  hear,  reade,  or  doe  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but 
for  formality  and  fashion  sake,  with  a  kmde  of  reluctancie ;  'twas  troublesome 
and  painfuu  to  thee  to  performe  any  such  thing,  prtBter  voluntatem,  ag^aiust 
thy  will.  Thou  never  mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  £dse 
witness,  murder,  adultery,  bribery,  oppression,  thefte,  drunkenness,  idolatrie, 
but  hast  ever  done  all  duties  for  feare  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advan- 
tageous, and  to  thine  owne  ends,  and  committed  all  such  notorious  sins, 
with  an  extraordinary  delight,  hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and  loving  that 
thou  shouldest  hate.  In  stead  of  faith,  feare  and  love  of  God,  repentance,  &c 
blasphemous  thoughts  have  been  ever  harboured  in  his  minde,  even  against 
God  himselfe,  the  blessed  Trinitie :  the  <  Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  imme- 
thodicall :  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  meer  toyes  and  fables,  ^  incredible,  im- 
possible, absurd,  vaine,  ill  contrived ;  religion,  policie  and  humane  invention, 
to  keep  men  in  obedience ;  or  for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  lawgivers  to 
that  purpose.  If  there  be  any  such  supream  power  he  takes  no  notice  of  our 
doings,  hears  not  our  prayers,  regardeth  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  helpe  ;  or 
else  he  is  partiall,  an  excepter  of  persons,  authour  of  sin,  a  cruell,  a  destructive 
God,  to  create  our  soules,  and  destinate  them  to  etemall  damnation ;  to  make 
us  worse  then  our  dogs  and  horses.  Why  doth  he  not  govern  things  better, 
protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers  ?  why  do  they  prosper  and  flourish  ? 

as  she  raved  in  the  ^  tragedy pellices  coelum  tenent,  there  they  shine,  Smos- 

que  Perseus  aureas  Stellas  habet.  where  is  his  providence  ?  how  appears  it  ? 

Marmoreo  JUdnvi  timralo  Jacet,  at  Cato  panro» 
Pomponlna  nullo;  quia  patet  eaae  Deos  ? 

Why  doth  he  suffer  Turkes  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph 
over  his  church.  Pagan isme  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to 
multiply,  such  enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloudy  wars, 
murders,  massacres,  plagues,  ferall  diseases?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all 
eood,  able,  sound?  why  makes  he  J venomous  creatures,  rockes,  sands, 
aeserts,  this  earth  it  selfe  the  muckhill  of  the  world,  a  prison,  an  house 
of  correction  ?  ^  Mentimur  regnare  Jovem,  Sfc.  with  many  such  horrible  and 
execrable  conceits,  not  fit  to  be  uttered ;  terribilia  de  fide,  horribilia  de 
Divinitate,  They  cannot,  some  of  them,  but  thinke  evil ;  they  are  com- 
pelled volentes  nolentes,  to   blaspheme,   especially   when   they   come   to 

tCaedlhu  Minutio.  Omnia  lata  flgmenta  noale  saiue  rellgloiiif,  et  Inepta  iolatia  a  poetia  Invcnta,  rd  ab 
aUla  ob  oommodum,  aupenUtloaa  myatcria,  ftc.  ^  Theae  temptatlona  and  ot|)actiona  are  wdl  auaweed 

In  Jobs  Downama  Chiiattan  waiftre.       *  Seneca.       i  Vid.  Campanella  cap.  6.    Atheia.  Trhimphat.  et  c.  2. 
ad  argnmtntam  19.  oM  phm.    Si  Deua  bonna,  unde  cofaun,  ftc.       ^  Lncan. 
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church  and  pray,  reade,  &c.  such  fowl  and  prodigious  suggestions  come  into 
their  hearts. 

These  are  abominable,  unspeakable  offences,  and  most  opposite  to  God,  ten- 
iationes  fceda  et  impus;  yet  in  this  case,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and 
so  affected,  must  know,  uiat  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part, 
or  at  some  times ;  the  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort ; 
evil  custome,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness, 
melancholy,  or  depraved  nature,  and  the  divel  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble, 
and  divert  our  soules ;  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  phan- 
tasies, ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits.  If  they  come  from 
Satan,  they  are  more  speedy,  fearfuU  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid 
them  :  they  are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  thev  come  ;  for  the 
divel  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  meanes  and  opportunitie  to  mingle  himselfe  with 
our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more  slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly, 
to  suggest  such  divelish  thoughts  into  our  hearts.  He  insults  and  domineers 
in  melancholy  distempered  phantasies  and  persons  especially  ;  melancholy  is 
balfUBum  diaifolif  as  Serapio  holds,  the  divels  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come 
to  it.  As  a  sicke  man  frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speakes  and  doth  he  knows 
not  what,  the  divel  violently  compels  such  crazed  soules,  to  thinkesuch  damned 
thoughts  against  their  wils ;  they  cannot  but  do  it :  sometimes  more  conti- 
nuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist; 
he  aggravates,  extenuates,  affirmes,  denies,  damnes,  confounds  the  spirits, 
troubles  heart,  braine,  humors,  organs,  senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in 
their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they 
are  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent. 
The  divel  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite  to  God 
and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would  never  of  himselfe,  or 
could  not  conceive,  they  strike  terrour  and  horrour  into  the  parties  owne 
heart.  For  if  he  or  they  be  asked  whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like 
thoughts  or  no,  they  answer  (and  their  owne  soules  truety  dictate  as  much) 
they  abhor  them  as  nell  and  the  divel  himselfe,  they  would  fain  thinke  other- 
wise if  they  could ;  he  hath  thought  otherwise,  and  with  all  his  soule  desires 
so  to  thinke  again ;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions  intermixt 
now  and  then :  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts,  are 
not  his  owne,  but  the  divels ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed 
phantasie,  distempered  humors,  blacke  fumes  which  offend  his  braine ;  ^  they 
are  thy  crosses,  the  divels  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  them;  he  doth 
enforce  thee  to  doe  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  con- 
sent to :  and  although  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  make  thee,  in  some  sort,  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts, 
to  delight  in  them,  yet  they  have  not  proceeded  from  a  confirmed  will  in 
thee,  but  are  of  that  nature  which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor. 
Therefore  be  not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismaid  with  such  kinde  of  sug- 
gestions, at  least  if  they  please  thee  not ;  because  they  are  not  thy  personall 
sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure  :  con- 
temne,  neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  or 
trouble  thy  selfe  too  much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  to  Satan  in  like  case, 
say  thou.  Avoid  Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them.  Satanee  est  mala  ingerere, 
(saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  consentire :  as  Satan  labours  to  suggest,  so 
must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be  sufficient :  the  more 
anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed,  the  more  thou  shalt 
otherwise  be  troubled,  and  entangled.  Besides,  they  must  know  this,  all 
so  molested  and  distempered,  that  although  these  be  most  execrable  and 
grievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  Gods  mercy  and  goodness 

iPerldiif. 
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they  may  be  forgiven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them.  Paul  himwlfe 
confessethy  Rom.  7.  19.  He  did  not  the  good  he  would  doe,  but  the  evil 
which  he  would  not  doe ;  Uis  not  /,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  me,  Tis  not  thou, 
but  Satans  suggestions,  his  craft  and  subtilty,  his  malice :  comfort  thy 
then  if  thou  be  penitent  and  grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  these  liainous 
shall  not  be  laid  to  thy  charge.  Grods  mercy  is  above  all  sins,  which  if  thorn 
doe  not  finally  contemne,  without  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved.  "^  No  mem  sims 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfully  and  finally  renounceth  Ckrisi^ 
and  contemneth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without  which  there  is  no  sahKh- 
turn ;  from  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  deliver  us.  Take 
hold  of  this  to  be  thy  comfort,  and  meditate  withall  on  Gods  word,  labour  to 
pray,  to  repent,  to  be  renewed  in  minde,  keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence, 
Prov.  4.  23.  resist  the  divel  and  he  will  flye  from  thee,  pour  out  thy  souie 
unto  the  Lord  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  pray  continually,  as  Paul  injoynSy  and 
as  David  did,  Psal.  1 .  meditate  on  his  law  day  and  night. 

Yea,  but  this  meditation  is  that  that  mars  all ;  and  mistaken,  makes 
many  men  far  worse,  misconceiving  all  they  reade  or  hear,  to  their  owne 
overthrow.  The  more  they  search  and  reade  Scriptures,  or  divine  treatises, 
the  more  they  puzle  themselves ;  as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  more  they  are  in- 
tangled  and  precipitated  into  this  preposterous  gulf.  Many  are  called^ 
but  few  are  chosen.  Mat.  20.  16.  and  22.  14.  with  such  like  places  of  scrip- 
ture misinterpreted,  strike  tliem  with  horrour ;  they  doubt  presently  whether 
they  be  of  this  number  or  no.  Gods  etemall  decree  of  predestination, 
absolute  reprobation,  and  such  fatall  tables  they  form  to  their  owne  ruioe, 
and  impinge  upon  this  rocke  of  despair.  How  shall  they  be  assured  of 
their  salvation,  by  what  signes?  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  ufkert 
shall  the  ungodly  and  sinners  appear?  IPet. 4. 18.  Who  knowes,  saith 
Solomon,  whether  he  be  elect?  This  grindes  their  soules;  how  shall  they 
discern  they  are  not  reprobates?  But  I  say  again,  how  shall  they  discern 
they  are  ?  From  the  divel  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  is  a  lyar  from  the 
beginning :  If  he  suggest  any  such  thing,  as  too  frequently  he  doth,  reject 
him  as  a  deceiver,  an  enemy  of  humane  kind ;  dispute  not  with  him,  give  no 
credit  to  him,  obstinately  refuse  him,  as  S^.  Anthony  did  in  the  wilderness, 
whom  the  divel  set  upon  in  severall  shapes ;  or  as  the  collier  did,  so  do  thou 
by  him.  For  when  the  divel  tempted  him  with  the  weakness  of  his  faith, 
and  told  him  he  could  not  be  saved,  as  being  ignorant  in  the  principles  of 
religion  :  and  urged  him  moreover  to  know  what  he  beleeved,  what  he 
thought  of  such  and  such  points  and  mysteries :  the  collier  told  him,  he 
beleeved  as  the  church  did ;  but  what  (said  the  divel  again)  doth  the  church 
beleeve  ?  as  I  doe  (said  the  collier)  and  whafs  that  thou  beleevest  ?  as  the 
church  doth,  &c.  when  the  divel  could  get  no  other  answer,  he  left  him. 
If  Satan  summon  thee  to  answer,  send  him  to  Christ :  he  is  thy  liberty,  thy 
protector  against  cruell  death,  raging  sin,  that  roaring  lyon;  he  is  thy 
righteousness,  thy  saviour,  and  thy  life.  Though  he  say,  thou  art  not  of 
the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken  of  God,  hold  thine  owne  still, 

hie  murus  aheneus  esto,  let  this  be  as  a  bulwark,  a  brazen  wall  to 

defend  thee,  stay  thy  selfe  in  that  certainty  of  iaith ;  let  that  be  thy  comfort, 
CHRIST  will  protect  thee,  vindicate  thee,  thou  art  one  of  his  flocke,  he  will 
triumph  over  the  law,  vanquish  death,  overcome  the  divel,  and  destroy  hell. 
If  he  say  thou  art  none  of  the  elect,  no  beleever,  reject  him,  defie  him,  thou 
hast  thought  otherwise,  and  maist  so  be  resolved  again ;  comfort  thy  selfe ; 
this  pcrswasion  cannot  come  from  the  divel,  and  much  less  can  it  be 
grounded  from  thy  selfe ;  men  are  lyars,  and  why  shouklest  thou  distrust  ? 

■  HemmingluB.  Nemo  peccat  In  Spiritum  Sanctum,  nial  qui  finaliter  et  voluntarie  renunclat  Christo. 
enmque  et  ejus  verbum  extremo  contcmnit,  nine  quo  nulls  salua }  a  quo  peccato  llberet  nos  Domlnua  Jesus 
ChriBtus.    Amen. 
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A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  adulterous  cruell  David,  have  been  re- 
ceived ;  an  apostate  Solomon  may  be  converted ;  no  sin  at  all  but  impeni- 
tency  can  give  testimony  of  finall  reprobation.     Why  shouldest  thou  then  dis- 
trust, misdoubt  thy  selfe,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspition  ?    This  opinion 
I       alone  of  particularity  ?     Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and  sal- 
I       vation  on  the  other  side,  see  Gods  good  will  towards  men ;  hear  how  generally 
his  grace  is  proposed  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particulau',  and 
I        to  all.     1  Tim.  2.  4.  Ood  will  that  all  men  be  savedy  and  come  to  the  know- 
I        ledge  of  the  truth.     Tis  an  universall  promise,  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the 
I        world  to  condemne  the  worlds  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved. 
I       John  3.  17.     He  then  that  acknowledgeth  himselfe  a  man  in  the  world,  must 
I        likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be  saved :  Ezek.  33.  11. 
t        I  will  not  the  death  of  a  sinner y  but  that  he  repent  and  live  :  But  thou  art  a 
I        sinner,  therefore  he  wills  not  thy  death.     This  is  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me, 
that  every  man  that  beleeveth  in  the  Son,  should  have  everlasting  life,  John, 
I        6.  40.     He  would  have  no  man  perish,  but  all  come  to  repentance,  2  Pet.  3. 
I        9.     Besides  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a  fewe,  but  universally 
I        to  all  men.     Goe  therefore  and  tell  all  nations,  baptizing  them,  S^c.  Matth. 
28.  19.     Goe  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature, 
Mark  16. 15.     Now  there  cannot  be  contradictory  wils  in  God ;  he  will  have 
I         all  saved,  and  not  all ;  how  can  this  stand  together  ?  be  secure  then,  beleeve, 
,         trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.     Yea  that*s  the  main  matter,  how  shall 
,         I  beleeve  or  discern  my  security  from  camall  presumption  ?  my  faith  is  weake 
and  faint;  I  want  those  signes  and  fruits  of  sanctification,  '^ sorrow  for  sin, 
,         thirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians, 
,         avoiding  occasion  of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  Grod, 
perseverance.     Though  these  signes  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not  seated 
in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  terrified  :  the  effects  of 
I         the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt  in  thee ;  conclude  not  therefore 
,  thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election ;  because  the  elect  themselves 

are  without  them,  before  their  conversion.    Thou  maist  in  the  Lords  good  time 
be  converted,  some  are  called  at  the  1 1***  hour :  Use,  I  say,  the  meanes  of  thy 
I  conversion,  expect  the  Lords  leasure,  if  not  yet  called,  pray  thou  maist  be,  or 

at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  maist  be. 

Notwithstanding  all  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their 
afBicted  mindes,  and  what  comforte  our  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case, 
Zanchius,  Beza,  &c.  this  furious  curiosity,  needless  speculation,  fruitless  me- 
ditation about  election,  reprobation,  free-will,  grace,  such  places  of  scripture 
preposterously  conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucifie  the  soules  of  too  many, 
and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  eares.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences, 
and  to  settle  their  distressed  mindes,  to  mitigate  those  divine  aphorismes, 
(though  in  another  extream  some)  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plau- 
sible doctrine  of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and 
moderne  Papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  willof  ourselves,  and  that 
grace  is  common  to  all  that  will  beleeve.  Some  again,  though  less  orthodox- 
tcall,  will  have  a  far  greater  part  saved  then  shall  be  damned,  (as  ^Ceelius 
Secundus  stifly  maintams  in  his  book,  D^amplitudine  regni  coelestis,  or  some 
impostour  under  his  name)  beatorum  numerus  multo  major  quam  damnato- 
rum,  P  He  calls  that  other  tenent  of  speciall  ^  election  and  reprobation,  a 
prajudicate,  envious  and  malitious  opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  despera- 
tion. Many  are  called,  few  chosen,  Sfc.  He  opposeth  some  opposite  parts 
of  scripture  to  it.     Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,  Sfc.    And 

■  Abernethy.  •  See  whole  books  of  these  argnmente.  p  Lib.  3.  fol.  122.  PnejndicAta  opinio,  inrida, 
maligna,  et  apla  ad  Impellendoa  aaimos  in  detperationem.  «  See  the  Antidote  in  Chamiera,  torn.  3.  lib.  7. 
Dovnama  Chriitlan  warfkrc,  &c. 
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foure  especiall  arguments  he  produceth ;  one  from  Grods  power.     If  more  be 
damned  then  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes, ''  the  divel  hath  the  greater  so* 
veraigntie :  for  what  is  power  but  to  protect  ?  and  majestie  consists  in  multi- 
tude.    If  the  divel  have  the  greater  part,  where  is  his  mercy,  where  is  lus 
power?  how  is  he  Deqs  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors?  &c.  where  is  his 
greatness,  where  his  goodness  2     He  proceeds,  *We  account  him  a  murderer 
that  is  accessary  onely,  or  doth  not  helpe  when  he  can ;  which  may  not  he 
supposed  of  God  without  great  offence ;  because  he  may  doe  what  he  will, 
and  is  otherwise  accessary,  and  the  authour  of  sin.     The  nature  of  good  is  to 
be  communicated,  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then  be  contracted  in  his  good- 
ness :  for  how  is  he  the  Father  of  mercy  and  comforte,  if  his  good  concern 
but  a  few  ?     0  envious  and  unthankfull  men  to  think  otherwise  !     *  Wkf 
should  we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles,  and  thanke  him  for  his  mercies  and 
benefits,  that  hath  damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adams  offence,  one  mans 
offence,  one  small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple ;  why  should  we  acknowledge 
him  for  our  govemour  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  our  soules, 
contemned  us,  and  sent  no  prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  as   he  hath 
done  to  the  H^brewes  ?     So  Julian  the  apostate  objects.     Why  should  these 
Christians  (CsbHus  urgeth)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  unto  themselves  ? 
Deum  ilium  suum  unicum,  Sfc,     But  to  return  to  our  forged  Cselius.      At  last 
he  comes  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or  beleeved  in 
Christ,  expuris  naturalibus,y9\\h  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and 
others.     They  (saith  "  Origen)  that  never  heard  Gods  word,  are  to  be  excused 
for  their  ignorance  :  we  may  not  thinke  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruellor 
injust  as  to  condemne  any  man  indicti  causi.     They  alone  (he  holdes)  are  in 
the  state  of  damnation  that  refuse  Christs  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  ofiered. 
Many  worthy  Greekes  and  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law 
of  Nature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  are  as  certainly 
saved,  he  concludes,  as  they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  were  acceptably  in  Gods  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queene  of  Sheba, 
Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many 
other  philosophers,  upright  livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out 
of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  feare  him,  he 
shall  be  saved.     This  opinion  was  formerly  maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and 
Basiledian  heretiques ;  revived  of  late  in  ^  Turkic,  of  which  sect  Rustan  Bassa 
was  patron,  defended  by  ^  Galeatius  Martins,  and  some  ancient  fathers ;  and 
of  later  times  favoured  by  '  Erasmus,  by  Zuinglius  in  exposit.fdei  ad  Regem 
GallicB,  whose  tenet  Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a  just 
apology,  with  many  ,arguments.     There  be  many  Jesuites  that  follow  these 
Calvinists  in  this  behalfe;  Franciscus  Buchsius  Moguntinus,  Andradius  ConsiL 
Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  Rom.  2.  14,  15.  are  verily  perswaded 
that  those  good  workes  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they  might 
vitam  (Btemam  promereri,  and  be  saved  in  the  end.     Sesellius,  and  Benedic- 
tus  Justinianus  in  his  Comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh 
the  polititian,  with  many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  they  may  be  salute  non 
indigni,  but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.     Hofmannus,  a  Lutheran  Pro- 
fessour  of  Helmstad,  and  many  oLhis  followers,  with  most  of  our  church, 
and  papists  are  stiffe  against  it.     Franciscus  Collins  hath  fully  censured  all 
opinions  in  his  dve  Books  de  Paganorum  animabus  post  mortem,  and  amply 

'  Potentior  est  Deo  diabolus,  et  round!  princeps,  et  in  moltitudlne  homlnum  sita  est  mijestas.  •  Homl- 
dda,  qui  non  lubvenit  quum  potest ;  hoc  de  Deo  sine  scelere  cogitari  non  potest,  utpote  quum  quod  vnlt 
licet.  Boni  natura  communicari.  Bonus  Deus,  quomodo  miserioordie  pater,  &c.  *■  Vide  CjrriUum  lib.  4. 
adversus  Julianum.  Qui  poterimus  ilU  gratias  agere,  qui  nobis  non  misit  Mosen  et  prophetas,  et  contemp- 
sit  bona  animarum  nostraram  ?  *  Venia  danda  est  iis  qui  non  audiunt  ob  ignorantiam.    Non  est  tam 

iniquus  judex  Deus  ut  quenquam  indlctA  caus4  damnare  vetit.    li  solum  damnantur,  qui  oblatam  Christ! 
gratiam  njiciunt.  *  Busbequius  Lonieems  Tur.  hist.  To.  1.1.3.         *  Clem.  AUa.         <  Pauhis  Jortes 
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dilated  this  question,  which  who  so  will  may  peruse.  But  to  return  to  my 
authour ;  his  conclusion  is,  that  'not  only  wicked  livers,  blasphemers,  repro- 
bates, and  such  as  reject  Gods  grace,  hut  that  the  diveU  themselves  shall  he 
saved  at  last,  ^  as  Origen  long  since  delivered  in  his  workes ;  and  our  late  "Soci- 
nians  defend  Ostorodius,  cap,  41 .  institut.  Smaltius,  SfC,  Those  termes  of  all 
and  for  ever  in  scripture,  are  not  etemall,  but  only  denote  a  longer  time, 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comoedy, 
and  we  shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  together ;  or  else  in  con- 
clusion, in  nihil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  condemne 
any  creature  to  etemall,  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary 
fault,  all  posterity,  so  many  myriades,  for  one  and  an  other  mans  offence,  quid 
meruistis  oves  ?  But  these  absurde  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church;  we 
teach  otherwise.  That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non 
ex  carruptd  massd,  prtevisd  Jide^  as  our  Arminians,  or  ex  prcevisis  operihuSy 
as  our  papists,  non  ex  prateritione,  but  Gods  absolute  decree  ante  mundum 
creatum,  (as  many  of  our  church  holde)  was  from  the  beginning,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditus,  (or  irom  Adams  fall,  as 
others  will,  homo  lapsus  ohjectum  est  reprohationis)  with  perseverantia  sane- 
torum,  we  must  be  certain  of  our  salvation  ;  we  must  fall  but  not  finally,  which 
our  Arminians  will  not  admit.  According  to  his  immutable,  etemall,  just  de- 
cree and  counsell  of  saving  men  and  angels,  God  cals  all,  and  would  have  all 
to  be  saved  according  to  the  efficacy  of  vocation  :  all  are  invited,  but  onely  the 
elect  apprehended  :  the  rest  that  are  unbeleeving,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his 
just  judgement  leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense  ; 
yet  we  must  not  determine  who  are  such,  condemne  our  selves  or  others,  be- 
cause we  have  an  universal  invitation ;  all  are  commanded  to  beleeve,  and  we 
.know  not  how  soon  or  late  before  our  end  we  may  be  received.  I  might  have 
said  more  of  this  subject,  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  forbidden  question ;  and  in 
the  preface  or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  printed  16.33,  to  avoid 
factions  and  altercations,  we  that  are  universitie  divines  especially,  are  pro- 
hibited all  curious  searche^  to  print  or  preach,  or  drawe  the  article  aside  hy 
our  oume  sense  and  comments,  upon  pain  ofecclesiasticall  censure,  I  will  sur- 
cease, and  conclude  with  *  Erasmus,  of  such  controversies  :  Pugnet  qui  vo- 
let :  ego  censeo  leges  majorum  reverenter  suscipiendas,  et  religiose  ohservan- 
das,  velut  a  Deo  profectas ;  nee  esse  tutum,  nee  essepium,  de potestate puh- 
licd  sinistram  concipere  aut  severe  suspicionem.  Etsi  quid  est  tyrannidis,  quod 
tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietatem,  satius  estferre,  quam  seditiose  reluctari. 

But  to  my  former  taske.  The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a  distressed 
minde,  is  not  so  much  this  doubte  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace 
are  smothered  and  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  suppose, 
but  withall  Gods  heavy  wrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  griefe  of  heart 
seizeth  on  them.  To  their  thinking,  they  are  already  damned ;  they  suffer 
the  paines  of  hell,  and  more  then  possibly  can  be  expressed ;  they  smell 
brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  divels,  hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  un- 
couth shapes,  bears,  owls,  antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries, 
fearful]  noises,  shreeks,  lamentable  complaintes,  they  are  possessed,  and 
through  **  impatience  they  roare  and  howle,  curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God, 
call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion,  and  are  still  ready  to  offer  violence 
unto  themselves,  by  hanging,  drowning,  &c.  Never  any  miserable  wretch 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was  in  such  a  wofuU  case.  To  such  persons 
I  oppose  Gods  mercy  and  his  justice ;  judicia  Dei  occulta,  non  injusta :  his 
secret  counsell  and  just  judgement,  by  which  he  spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts 

7  Non  homines  aed  et  ipei  daemonefl  aUqnando  sermadl.  "Vld.  FdiU  Harmonlam  art.  22.  p.  2. 
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others  again  in  this  life :  his  judgement  is  to  be  adored,  ti-embled  at,  not  to  be 
searched  or  enquired  after  by  mortall  men  ;•  he  hath  reasons  reserved  to  him- 
selfe,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.     He  may  punish  all  if  he  will,  and 
that  justly,  for  sin  ;  in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  way  for  his  mercte 
that  they  repent  and  be  saved ;  to  heal  them,  to  trye  them,  exercise  their  pa* 
tience,  and  make  them  call  upon  him  ;  to  confess  their  sins  and  pray  unto  him, 
as  David  did,  Psal.  119.  137.  Righteous  art  thou,  0  Lord,  and  just  are  thf 
judgements.   As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  18.  13.    Lord  have  mercte  upon  me 
a  miserable  sinner.    To  put  confidence  and  have  an  assured  hope  in  him,  as 
Job  had  13.  15.    Though  he  hill  me  I  will  trust  in  him :  Ure^  seca,  ocdde,  O 
Domine,  (saith  Austin)  modo  serves  animam,  kill,  cut  in  pieces,  bame  my  body 
(O  Lord)  to  save  my  soule.  A  small  sickness,  one  lash  of  affliction,  a  little  mi* 
serie,  many  times,  will  more  humiliate  a  man,  sooner  convert,  brine  him  home 
to  know  himselfe,  then  all  those  pareenetical  discourses,  the  whofe  theory  of 
philosophy,  law,  physicke  and  divinity,  or  a  world  of  instances,  aad  examples. 
So  that  this,  which  they  take  to  be  such  an  insupportable  plague,  is  an  evi- 
dent signe  of  Gods  mercie  and  justice,  of  his  love  and  goodness  :  periisseni 
nisiperiissenty  had  they  not  thus  been  undone,  they  had  Enally  been  undcme. 
Many  a  carnall  man  is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse  securitie,  foolish  presumption,  is 
stupified  in  his  sins,  and  hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them.  /  have  sinned  (he  saith) 
and  what  evill  shall  come  unto  me,  Ecclus.  5.  4.  and  tush,  how  shall  God 
know  it  ?     And  so  in  a  reprobate  sense  goes  downe  to  hell.     But  here,  Cyn- 
thius  aurem  vellit,  God  pulls  them  by  the  eare,  by  affliction,  he  will  bring  them 
to  heaven  and  happiness;    Blessed  are  they  that  7nourne,for  they  shall  be 
comforted^  Matth,  5.  4.  a  blessed  and  an  happy  state,  if  considered  ai'ig-ht,  it 
is,  to  be  so  troubled.    It  is  good  forme  that  I  have  been  afflicted,  Psal.  1 19. 
before  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray  ;  but  now  I  keeps  thy  word,     Tribula- 
tion  workes  patience,  patience  hope,  Rom.  5. 4.  and  by  such  like  crosses  and 
calamities  we  are  driven  from  the  state  of  securitie.     So  that  affliction  is  a 
school  or  academy,  wherein  the  best  schollers  are  prepared  to  the  commence- 
ments of  the  Deity.    And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  and  grievous  for  the 
time,  yet  know  this,  it  comes  by  Gods  permission  and  providence,  he  is  a 
spectator  of  thy  groanes  and  teares,  still  present  with  thee,  the  very  hairs  of 
thy  head  are  numbred,  not  one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the 
express  will  of  God :  he  will  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  measure, 
he  corrects  us  all  *^  numero,  pondere,  et  mensurd ;  the  Lord  will  not  quench 
the  smoaking  flaxe,  or  breake  the  bruised  reed.    Tentat  (saith  Austin)  wm  ut 
obruat,  sed  ut  coronet,  he  suffers  thee  to  be  tempted  for  thy  good.     And  as  a 
mother  doth  handle  her  child  sicke  and  weake,  not  reject  it,  but  with  all  ten- 
derness observe  and  keepe  it,  so  doth  God  by  us,  not  forsake  us  in  our  miseries, 
or  relinquish  us  for  our  imperfections,  but  with  all  pitty  and  compassion  sup- 
port and  receive  us  :  whom  he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end.  Rom.  8.    Whom  he 
hath  elected,  those  he  hath  called,  justified,  sanctified,  and  glorified.  Think 
not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  spirit,  that  thou  art  forsaken  of  God,  be  not  over- 
come with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David  said,  /  will  not  f eare,  though  I 
walk  in  the  shadowes  of  death.     We  must  all  go,  non  a  diliciis  addelicias^ 
but  from  the  crosse  to  the  crowne,  by  hell  to  heaven,  as  the  old  Romans  put 
Vertues  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour :  we  must  endure  sorrow  and 
miserie  in  this  life.     Tis  no  new  thing  this,  Gods  best  servants  and  dearest 
children  have  been  so  visited  and  tryed.    Christ  in  the  gai^den  cryed  out,  My 
Godf  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  his  son  by  nature,  as  thou  art  by 
adoption  and  grace.     Job  in  his  anguish  said,  The  arrowes  of  the  Almighty 
God  were  in  him,  Job.  6.  4.     His  terrours  fought  against  him,  the  venmne 
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drankeup  his  ^rity  cap,  13.  26.  He  saith,  God  was  his  enemies  writ  hitter 
things  against  him,  (16.  9.)  hated  him.  His  heavy  wrath  had  so  seized  on  his 
soule.  David  complains,  His  eys  were  eaten  up,  sunk  into  his  head,  Ps.  6. 
7.  His  moisture  became  as  the  drought  in  summer,  his  flesh  was  consumed, 
his  bones  vexed :  yet  neither  Job  nor  David  did  finally  despair.  Job  would 
not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trust  in  him,  acknowledging  him  to  bee  his  good 
God.  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Job 
1.21.  Behold  I  am  vile,  I  abhor  my  selfe,  repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  Job  40. 
4.  David  humbled  himself,  Psal.  31.  and  upon  his  confession  received 
mercie.  .Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  soveraign  cures  and  remedies,  the 
sole  comforts  in  this  case ;  confess,  humble  thy  self,  repent,  it  is  sufficient. 
Quod  purpura  non  potest,  saccus  potest, sdith.  Chrysostome :  the  king  of  Ninives 
sackcloth  and  ashes  did  that  which  his  purple  robes  and  crowne  could  not 
effect ;  Quod  diadema  nonpotuit,  cinisperfecit.  Turn  to  him,  he  will  turn  to 
thee:  The  Lord  is  neer  those  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as 
be  afflicted  in  spirit,  Psal.  34.  18.  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  Mat. 
15.  24.  Si  cadentem  intuetur,  clementim  manum protendit,  he  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  assist,  Nunquam  spemit  Deus  pcenitentiam,  si  sincere  et  simpliciter 
offeratur,  he  never  rejects  a  penitent  sinner,  though  he  have  come  to  the  full 
height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in  sin ;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his 
former  wayes,  libenter  amplexatur,  he  will  receive  him.  Par  cam  huic  homi- 
ni,  saith  ^  Austin,  {expersond  Dei)  quia  sibi  ipsi  nonpepercit ;  ignoscam  quia 
peccatum  agnovit.  I  will  spare  him  because  he  hath  not  spared  himselfe  ;  I 
will  pardon  him,  because  he  doth  acknowledge  his  offence;  let  it  be  never  so 
enormous  a  sin  his  grace  is  sufficient,  2  Cor.  12.  9.  Despair  not  then,  faint 
not  at  all,  be  not  dejected,  but  rely  on  God,  call  on  him  in  thy  trouble,  and 
he  will  hear  thee,  he  will  assist,  helpe,  and  deliver  thee :  Draw  neer  to  him, 
he  will  draw  neer  to  thee,  Jam.  4.  8.  Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boyles, 
and  yet  still  he  relied  upon  God ;  Abraham  did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Thou  exceptest,  these  were  chiefe  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  chari,  beloved 
of  God,  especially  respected ;  but  I  am  a  contemptible  and  forlorne  wretch, 
forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to  the  merciless  fury  of  evil  spirits.  I  cannot  hope, 
pray,  repent,  &c.  How  often  shall  I  say  it!  thou  maist  performe  all  these 
duties,  christian  offices,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.  A  sicke  man  loseth  his 
appetite,  strength  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  facul- 
ties are  spent,  hand  and  foot  performe  not  their  duties,  his  eys  are  dimme, 
hearing  dull,  tongue  distasts  things  of  pleasant  rellish,  yet  nature  hes  hid, 
recovereth  again,  and  expelleth  all  those  foeculent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or 
some  such  like  evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sicke,  thine  heart  is  heavy, 
thy  minde  distressed,  thou  maist  happily  recover  again,  expell  those  dismal  pas- 
sions of  feare  and  griefe:  God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  mea- 
sure ;  whom  he  loves  (I  say)  he  loves  to  the  end ;  hope  the  best.  David  in  his 
misery  prayed  to  the  Lord,  remembring  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him ; 
and  with  that  meditation  of  Gods  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  pacified  his 
own  tumultuous  heart  in  his  greatest  agony.  O  my  soule,  why  art  thou  so 
disquieted  unthin  me,  Sfc,  Thy  soule  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  I  yeeld,  as  the  sun 
is  shadowed  by  a  cloude ;  no  doubt  but  those  gratious  beames  of  Gods  mercie 
will  shine  upon  thee  again,  as  they  have  formerly  done ;  those  embers  of  faith, 
hope  and  repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be  fully 
revived.  Want  of  faith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  present,  are  not  fit  direc- 
tions; we  must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeling;  'tis  the  beginning  of  grace  to 
wish  for  grace:  we  must  expect  and  tarry.  David,  a  man  after  Gods  own 
heart,  was  so  troubled  himselfe  ;  Awake,  why  steepest  thou  ?  0  Lord,  arise, 

*  Super  Pial.  62.  CoDvertar  ad  libcrandiim  eniD»  quia  conrenua  est  ad  peccatum  suum  puniendum. 
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cast  me  not  off ;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face  ^  and  forgettest  ndne  afflxc^ 
tioji  and  oppression  ?  My  soule  is  bowed  dottme  to  the  dust.  Arise ^  redeem 
us,  jrc.  Psal.  44.  22,  23,  24.  He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expec- 
tans  expectavit ;  endured  much  before  he  was  relieved.  Psal.  69.  3.  he  com- 
plaines,  I  am  weary  of  crying,  and  my  throat  is  dry,  mine  eysfail^  whilst 
I  wait  on  the  Lord ;  and  yet  he  perseveres.  Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shall  be 
respected  at  last.  God  often  workes  by  contrarieties ;  he  first  kils  and  then 
makes  alive;  he  woundeth  first  and  then  healeth;  he  makes  man  sow  in  teares 
that  he  may  reap  in  joye ;  'tis  Gods  method.  He  that  is  so  visited,  must 
with  patience  endure,  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present.  The  paschail  lamb 
was  eaten  with  sowre  hearbs;  we  shall  feel  no  sweetness  of  his  bloud,  till  we 
first  feel  the  smart  of  our  sins.  Thy  paines  are  great,  intolerable  for  the  time; 
thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort ;  stay  the  Lords  leasure,  he  will  not 
(I  say)  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou  art  able  to  bear,  1  Cor.  10.  13. 
but  will  give  an  issue  to  temptation.  He  works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that 
love  God,  Rom.  8.  28.  Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  immutable  decree; 
a  mark  never  to  be  defaced ;  you  have  been  otherwise,  you  may  and  shall  be 
again.  And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope  the  best,  it  will  shortly  end.  He 
is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  affliction,  Ps.  91.  15.  Great  are  the 
troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  all,  Psal.  34. 19. 
Our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  in  us  an  et email 
weight  of  glory,  2  Cor.  4.  17.  Not  answerable  to  that  glory  which  is  to  come; 
though  now  in  heaviness,  saith.l  Pet.  1.  6.  you  shall  rejoyce. 

Now,  last  of  all,  to  those  extemall  impediments,  terrible  objects,  which  they 
hear  and  see  many  times,  divels,  bugbears,  and  mormeluches,  noysome  smeb, 
&c.     These  may  come,  as  I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourse 
of  the  Symptomes  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes ;  as  a  concave  glass 
reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  braine  for  want  of  sleepe,  nutriment,  and  bj 
reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which  Hercules  de  Saxonil  attributes  all 
symptomes  almost,  may  reflect  and  shew  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vaine 
feare  and  erased  phantasie  shall  suggest  and  fain,  as  many  silly  weake  women 
and  children  in  the  dark,  sicke  folks,  and  frantick  for  want  of  repast  and 
sleepe,  suppose  they  see  that  they  see  not.     Many  times  such  tcrriculaments 
may  proceed  from  natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may  be  deluded. 
Besides,  as  I  have  said,  this  humour  is  balneum  diaboli,  the  divels  bath,  by 
reason  of  the  distemper  of  humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  us  :  he  may  so  pos- 
sess us  inwardly  to  molest  us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  Gods  permission  ; 
he  is  prince  of  tlie  ayr,  and  can  transform  himself  into  severall  shapes,  delude 
all  our  senses  for  a  time,  but  his  power  is  determined  ;  he  may  terrify  us,  but 
not  hurt.  .  God  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  us,  he  is  a  wall  round 
about  his  people,  Psal.  91.  11,  12.     There  be  those  that  prescribe  physic  in 
such  cases;  'tis  Gods  instmment  and  not  unfit.     The  divel  workes  by  medi- 
ation of  humours,  and  mixt  diseases  must  have  mixt  remedies.     Levinus 
Lemnius  cap,  57.  ^  58.  exhort,  ad  vit,  ep.  instit,  is  very  copious  in  this  sub- 
ject, besides  that  chiefe  remedy  of  confidence  in  God,  prayer,  hearty  repen- 
tance, &c.  of  which  for  your  comfort  and  instruction  reade  Lavater  de  spec^ 
tris,part,  3.  cap.  5.  Sf  6.     Wierus  de  prccstigiis  dtemonum  lib.  5.  to  Philip 
Melancthon,  and  others ;  and  that  christian  armour  which  Paul  prescribes  ; 
he  sets  downe  certain  amulets,  hearbs,  and  pretious  stones,  which  have  mar- 
velous  virtues,  all  profiigandis  damonibus,  to  drive  away  divels  and  their 
illusions.      Saphyres,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c.  qua  mird  virtute  pollent 
ad  lemures,  slryges,  incubos,  genios  aerios  arcendos,  si  teterum  manumenfis 
habenda  fides.     Of  hearbs,  he  reckons  us  penniroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica, 
piony.     Rich.  Argentine  de  prastigiis  damonum  cap.  20.  addes  hypericon  or 
S*.  Johns  wort, perforata  herba,  which  by  a  divine  vertue  drives  away  divels. 
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and  18  therefore  called  fuga  damonum :  all  which  rightly  used  by  their  suffi* 
tus,  d(Bmonum  vexationibus  obsistunty  affiictas  menies  a  damanibus  relevant ^ 
€t  venenatis  fumis,  expell  divels  themselves,  and  aU  divelish  illusions.     An- 
thony Musa,  the  emperour  Augustus  his  physician,  cap,  6.  deBetonid,  approves 
of  betony  to  this  purpose  ;  *  the  ancients  used  therefore  to  plant  it  in  church- 
yards, because  it  was  held  to  be  an  holy  hearb  and  good  against  feariull  vi- 
sions ;  did  secure  such  places  it  grew  in,  and  sanctified  those  persons  that 
carried  it  about  them.     Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  Dioscoridem,     Others  com- 
mend accurate  musicke,  so  Saul  was  helped  by  Davids  harpe.   Fires  to  be  made 
in  such  roomes  where  spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odors,  per- 
fumes, and  sufiumigations,  as  the  angel  taught  Tobias ;  brimstone  and  bitumen, 
thus,  myrrka,  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker  hath  col- 
lected lib,  I5.de  secretis  cap.  15.    H  sulphuris  drachmam  unam,  recoquatur 
in  vitis  alb<B  aqud,  ut  dilutius  sit  sulphur ;  detur  eegro;  nam  dcsmones  sunt 
morbi  (saith  Rich.  Argentine  lib,  de  prastigiis  damonum  cap.  ult.)     Vigetus 
hath  a  far  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of 
Wierus.  x  sulphuris,  vinifbituminis,  opoponacis,  galbani,  castorei,  ^c.  Why 
sweet  perfumes,  fires  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  £r- 
nestus  Burgravius,  lucerna  vita  et  mortis,  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assignes  this 
cause,  quod  his  boni  Genii  provoceniur,  mali  arceantur;  because  eood  spirits 
are  well  pleased  with,  but  evil  abhor  them.     And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles, 
present  Mahometans,  and  Papists  have  continual  lamps  burning  in  their 
churches,  all  day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their  graves ;  lucerna 
ardentes  ex  auro  liquefacto,  for  many  ages  to  endure  (saith  Lazius)  ne  dce- 
mones  corpus  leedant ;  lights  ever  burning,  as  those  Vestall  vii'gins,  Pytho- 
nissfiB  maintained  heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  reade  Tostatus  in 
2  Reg.  cap.  6.  queest.  43.     Thyreus  cop.  57.  58.  62.  &c.  de  lods  infestisj 
Pictorius  Isagog.  de  damonibus,  &c.  see  more  in  them.     Cardan  would  have 
the  party  affected  winke  altogether  in  such  a  case,  if  he  see  ought  that  offends 
him,  or  cut  the  ayr  with  a  sword  in  such  places' where  they  walke  and  abide  ; 
gladiis  enim  et  lanceis  terrentur,  shoot  a  pistole  at  them,  for  being  aerial 
bodies,  (as  Ceelius  Rhodigiuus,  lib.  1.  cap.  29,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Psellas, 
and   many  holde)  if  stroken,  Uiey  feel  paine.     Papists  commonly  inioyne 
and  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified  beads,  amulets,  musicke,  ringmg  of 
bells,  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  baptized,  characters, 
counterfeit  reliques,  so  many  masses,  peregrinations,  oblations,  adjurations,  and 
what  not  f  Alexander  Albertinus  a  Rocna,Petrus  Thyreus,  and  HieronymusMen- 
gus,  with  many  other  pontificiall  writers,  prescribe  and  set  downe  severall  formes 
of  exorcismes,  as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  divels,  as  to  deemoniacal  per- 
sons ;  but  I  am  of  ^  Lemnius  minde,  'tis  but  damnosa  adjuratio,  aut  potit.^ 
ludificatio,  a  meer  mockage,  a  counterfeit  charme,  to  no  purpose.    They  are 
fopperies  and  fictions,  as  that  ^  absurde  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent 
woman  seduced  by  a  magitian  in  France,  at  S^'  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Dom- 
phius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circumventing  friers.     If  any  man  (saith 
Lemnius)  will  attempt  such  a  thing,  without  all  those  jugling  circumstances, 
astrologicall  elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  sesqui- 
pedal  words,  spels,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists  ordinarily  use,  let  him 
follow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John,  that  without  any  ambitious  swelling 
termes,  cured  a  lame  man.  Acts  3.     In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and 
walke.     His  name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charme  against  all  such  diabo- 
Ucall  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise  :  and  so  Chrysostome.     Hcec  erit  tibi 

•  Antlanl  foliti  rant  hanc  berbam  ponere  In  coemeterilf,  ideo  qaod«  &c.  'Non  dctunt  nottii  state 

■acilficuli,  (TOl  tale  quid  attentant,  icd  a  cacodgemone  Irrial  podore  niffcctl  sunt  et  re  Inftcti  abierant. 
c  Done  Into  £nglUb  by  W.  B.  1813. 
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haculuSy  hac  turris  inexpugnabilis,  hesc  armatura.  Nos  quid  ad  hate 
m«s,  pluresfortcuse  expectabunty  saith  S'*  Austin ;  many  men  will  desire  mj 
couDsell  and  opinion  nvhat's  to  be  done  in  this  behalfe ;  I  can  say  no  more, 
quam  ut  verdjide,  qua  per  dilectionem  operatur^adDeum  unufnJitgiamnSj 
let  them  fly  to  Grod  alone  for  helpe.  Athanasius  in  his  book  De  variis  qu^gt. 
prescribes  as  a  present  charme  against  divels,  the  beginning  of  the  61  Ps. 
Exsurgat  Deus,  dissipentur  inimicif  SfC,  But  the  best  remedy  is  to  flye  to 
God,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  reive  on  him,  to  commit  ourselTei 
wholly  to  him.  What  the  practice  of  the  pnmitiye  church  was  in  this  behalfe, 
et  quis  dismonia  ejiciendi  modus,  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib,  5,  de  Cura.  Lam, 
tneles,  cap,  38  et  deinceps. 

Last  of  all :  If  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  this  malady  to  have 
proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  life,  contemplation  «f 
Gods  judgements,  (for  the  divel  deceives  many  by  such  meanes)  in  that  other 
extream  he  circumvents  melancholy  it  self,  reading  some  books,  treatises,  hear- 
ing rigid  preachers,  &c.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath  begun  first  from  stnoe 
great  loss,  grievous  accident,  disaster,  seeing  others  in  like  case,  or  any  sndi 
terrible  object,  let  him  speedily  remove  the  cause,  which  to  the  care  of  this 
disease  ^  Navamis  so  much  commends,  avertat  cogitationem  are  scrupulosd^ 
by  all  opposite  meanes,  art,  and  industry,  let  him  laxare  antrntcm,  by  all 
honest  recreations,  refresh  and  recreate  his  distressed  soule ;  let  him  divert  his 
thoughts,  by  himselfe  and  other  of  his  friends.  Let  him  reade  no  naore  such 
tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  such  companies,  and 
by  all  meanes  open  himselfe,  submit  himselfe  to  the  advice  of  good  physicians 
and  divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrupulorum,  as  ^  be  cals  it ;  bear  them 
speake  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  to  be  able  to 
minister  a  word  to  him  that  is  ^  weary,  whose  words  are  as  flagons  of  wine. 
Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  head-strong,  peevish,  wilful,  self-conceited  (as  in 
this  malady  they  are)  but  give  eare  to  good  advice,  be  ruled  and  perswaded ; 
and  no  doubt  but  such  good  counsell  may  prove  as  prosperous  to  bis  soule,  as 
the  angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates,  loosed  his  bands,  brought 
him  out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldome ;  they  may  ease 
his  afflicted  minde,  relieve  his  wounded  soule,  and  take  him  out  of  the  jawes  of 
hell  it  selfe.  I  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to  such  as  are  any 
way  distressed  in  this  kinde,  then  what  I  have  given  and  said.  Only  take 
this  for  a  corollary  and  conclusion,  as  thou  tenderest  thine  owne  welfedre  in 
this,  and  all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  and  minde,  observe 
this  short  precept,  give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness.  Be  not  solitary ^ 
be  not  idle. 

SPERATE  HISERI, 
CAVETE  FCELICES. 

Vis  a  dubio  liberari  ?  vis  quod  incertum  est  evadere  ?  Age  peeruiemtiam 
dum  sanus  es ;  sic  agens,  dico  tibi  quod  securus  es,  quod  pcenitentiam  egisti 
eo  tempore  quo  peccare  potuisti.    Austin. 

^  Tom.  2.  ci^).  27.  num.  282.       <  NaTarrua.       i  Is.  50. 4. 
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of  mel.  135.  Astrological  signs  of  love,  505. 
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Banishiibnts  effects,  244  ;  his  cure  and  an- 
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Cardans  father  conjured  up  seven  divels  at 
once,  118;  had  a  spirit  bound  to  him,  123. 
Cards  and  dice  censured,  approved,  347.  Carp 
fishs  nature,  143.  Cares  effects,  179.  Cata- 
plasmes  and  cerots  for  mel.  441.  Cause  of  dis- 
eases, 82.  Causes  immediate  of  mel.  symptomes, 
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Conscience  what  it  is,  106.  Contention,  brawl- 
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proved, 544  ;  their  effects,  how  they  cause  love 
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be  saved,  as  some  hold,  733.    Divine  sentences, 
427.     Divine  miseries,  206 ;  with  the  causes  of 
their  miseries,  207.     Divers  accidents  causing 
mel.  235 .     Dotage  what,  8  7 .     Dotage  of  lovers, 
564.     Dowry  and  money  main  causes  of  love 
mel.   531.     Dreams    and    their   kindes,    102. 
Dreams  troublesome,  how  to  be  amended,  359. 
Drunkards,  children  often  mel.  138.     Drunken- 
ness taxed,  148,  337. 

Earths  motion  examined,  328 ;  compass, 
center,  &c.  331 ;  an  Hi  animata,  327.  Educa- 
tion a  cause  of  mel.  219.  Effects  of  love,  579, 
582.     Election  misconceived,  cause  of  despair, 


730.    Element  of  fire  exploded,  325. 

and  malice  cause  of  mel.  175  ;  tlieir 

416.     Epicurus  vindicated,  36 1 .     £picixnis 

didne  for  mel.  374.     Epicures, 

crites,  how  mad  and  meL  704.     £pi1 

625.     Eunuchs,  why  kept,   and   where. 

Evacuations  how  they  cause  mel.  154. 

tricks  and  epicicles  exploded,  326. 

if  immoderate,  cause  of  mel.  158  ;  before  meaki 

wholsom,  159 ;  exercise  rectified,  339  ; 
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kindes,  when  fit,  349  ;  exercises  of  the  miDde, 
351,  352.     Exotick  and   strange  siniples 
sured,  439.     Extasis,  441.     Bys  msin 
ments  of  love,  509  *,  loves  darts,  520  ;  sects,  i 
tors,  arrows,  torches,  ibid, ;  how  they  pierce,  524. 

Faces  prerogative,  a  most  attractiTe  psit,5Il 
Fasting  cause  of  mel.  150 ;  a  core  of  love  md. 
586  ;  abused,  the  divels  instnunent,  681,  682; 
effects  of  it,  ibid,  Fayries,  123. 
of  mel.  his  effects,  172 ;  fear  of  death, 
fore-told,  239 ;  a  symptome  of  mel.  253 ;  s%s 
of  love  mel.  557  ;  antidote  to  fear,  416.  Flaxes 
hair  a  great  motive  of  love,  519.  Flegnsalkk 
mel.  signs.  263.  Fires  rage,  84.  Fleiy  diveh, 
122.  Fish,  what  mel.  142.  Fish  good,  369. 
Fishes  in<love,  496.  Fishing  and  fowlii^  ho* 
and  when  good  exercise,  342.  Fools  often  ht^ 
wise  men,  139 ;  by  love  become  'wise,  576. 
Force  of  imagination,  167.  Friends  a  core  of 
meL  366.  Fruits  causing  mel.  allowed,  309. 
Fumitory  purgeth  meL  436. 

Gaicino  a  cause  of  mel.  his  effects,  1 92.  Gsr- 
dens  of  simples  where,  to  what  end,  434.  Gar- 
dens for  pleasure,  346.  General,  toleration  of 
religion,  by  whom  permitted,  and  why,  702. 
Gentry,  whence  it  came  first,  385 ;  base  without 
means,  ibid,;  vices  accompanying  it,  ihid^i  tne 
gentry  whence,  387 ;  gentry  commended,  369. 
Gesture  cause  of  love  meL  526.  Gilts  and  pro> 
mises  of  great  force  amongst  lovers,  546.  Gods 
just  judgement  cause  of  mel.  82;  sole  caass 
sometimes,  114.  Geography  commended,  352^ 
Geometry,  arithmetick,  algebra,  oommended, 
356.  Gold  good  against  mel.  438.  a  most  beaa* 
tiful  object,  479.  Good  counsell,  a  charm  te> 
mel.  361 ;  good  counsell  for  love-sick 
594 ;  against  mel.  it  self,  427 ;  for  such 
jealous,  545.  Great  men  most  part  unhonest, 
636.     Gristle  what,  94.     Guts  described,  96. 

Hand  and  paps  how  forcible  in  lore  md. 
520.  Hard  usage  a  cause  of  jealousie,  632. 
Hatred  cause  of  mel.  176.  Hailing  and  hunt- 
ing why  good,  341.  Head  meL  causes,  249; 
symptomes,  270;  his  cure,  449.  Hearbs  cau- 
sing mel.  143 ;  curing  mel.  309  ;  proper  to  most 
diseases,  ibid.  Heavens  penetrable,  327  ;  infi- 
nitely swift,  328.  Hearing,  what,  100.  Heat 
immoderate  cause  of  mel.  156.  Health  a  pre- 
tious  thing,  244.  Hell  where,  320.  Help  (ram 
friends  against  mel.  366.  Hellebor  white  and 
black,  purgers  of  mel.  445  ;  black  his  vertnes 
and  history,  446.  Hemorrogia  cause  of  meL 
153.  Hemrods  stopped  cause  of  mel.  t&jd. 
Hereditary  diseases,  136.  Hereticks  their  con* 
ditions,  695;  their  symptomes,  t^id.  Heroical 
^  loves  pedegree,  power,  extent,  493  ;  definitfon. 
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part  affected,  499 ;  tyranny,  500.  Hippocrates 
jealouflie,  633.  Hypocrites  described,  559. 
Honest  objects  of  lore,  482.  Hope  a  cure  of 
misery,  412.  Hope  and  fear,  the  divels  main 
engins  to  entrap  the  world,  676.  Hops,  good 
against  mel.  436.  Hot  countreys  apt  and  prone 
to  jealousie,  630.  Horse  leeches  how  and  when 
used  in  mel.  448,  462.  How  off  'tis  fit  to  eat 
in  a  day,  310.  How  to  resist  passions,  363. 
How  men  fall  in  love,  522.  Humours  what 
they  are,  93.  Hydrophobia  described,  89. 
Hypochondriacal  mel.  112  ;  his  causes  inward, 
outward,  248 ;  symptome,  271  ;  cure  of  it,  463. 
Hypochondries  misaffected,  causes,  250. 

Idlbmkss  amain  cause  of  mel.  159  ;  of  lo?e 
mel.  507  ;  of  jealousie,  631.  Jealousie  a  symp- 
tome of  mel.  258  ;  defined,  described,  626  ;  of 
princes,  627 ;  of  brute  beasts,  629  ;  causes  of 
it,  630,  632 ;  symptomes  of  it,  640  ;  prognos- 
tioks,  644  ;  cure  of  it,  645,  651,  &c.  Jests  how 
and  when  to  be  used,  225.  Jews  religious  symp- 
tomes, 685.  Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion, 
677.  Ignorance  commended,  429.  Ignorant 
persons  still  drcumvented,  677.  Imagination 
what,  101 ;  his  force  and  effects,  167,  &c.  Im- 
material mel.  110.  Immortality  of  the  soul 
proved,  104  ;  impugned  by  whom,  710.  Im- 
portunity and  opportunity  cause  of  love  mel. 
532 ;  of  jealousie,  639.  Imprisonment  cause 
of  mel.  226.  Impostures  of  diVels,  676 ;  of 
politicians,  672 ;  of  priests,  673.  Impediments 
of  lovers,  620,  621.  Impotency  a  causa  of 
jealousie,  632.  Impulsive  cause  of  mans  misery, 
82.  Ineubi  and  succubi,  496.  Inconstancy  of 
lovers,  600,  601.  Inconstancy  a  sign  of  mel. 
258.  Infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  what 
grievances  they  cause,  246.  Inner  senses  des- 
cribed, 101.  Injuries  and  abuses  rectified,  420 . 
Instrumental  causes  of  diseases,  83.  Instru- 
mental cause  of  mans  misery,  83,  84.  Inter- 
preters of  dreams,  102.  Inundations  fury,  84. 
Joy  in  excess  cause  of  mel.  199.  Issues  when 
used  in  mel.  449.     Inward  causes  of  mel.  246. 

Kings  and  princes  discontents,  184,  Kissing 
a  main  cause  of  love  mel.  537 ;  a  symptome  of 
love  mel.  555. 

Labour,  business,  cure  of  love  mel.  584. 
Lapii  Armenhu  his  virtues  against  mel.  445. 
Lascivious  meats  to  be  avoided,  586.  Laurel  a 
purge  for  mel.  442.  Laws  against  adultery, 
643.  Leo  decimus  the  popes  scoffing  tricks. 
224.  Leoline  prince  of  Wales  his  submission, 
421.  Leueata  petra  the  cure  of  love-sick  per- 
sons, 608.  Liberty  of  princes  and  great  men, 
how  abused,  639.  Libraries  commended,  355. 
Liver,  his  site,  95  ;  cause  of  mel.  distempers,  if 
hot  or  cold,  247.  Loss  of  liberty,  servitude, 
imprisonment,  cause  of  mel.  226.  Losses  in 
general  how  they  offend,  237  ;  cause  of  despair, 
410,  565 ;  how  eased,  414.  Love  of  gaming 
and  pleasures,  immoderate  cause  of  mel.  191. 
Love  of  learning,  over- much  study,  cause  of 
mel.  199.  Loves  beginning,  object,  definition, 
division,  473 ;  love  made  the  world,  478 ;  loves 
power,  493 ;  in  vegetals,  495  ;  in  sensible  crea- 
tures, ibid, ;  loves  power  in  divels  and  spirits. 


496 ;  in  men,  499 ;  love  a  disease,  557  ;  a  fire, 
561  ;  loves  passions,  558 ;  phrases  of  lovers, 
567 ;  their  vain  wishes  and  attempts,  573  ; 
lovers  impudent,  574 ;  courageous,  568  ;  wise, 
valiant,  free,  574  ;  neat  in  apparel,  576 ;  poets, 
musitians,  dancers,  577  ;  loves  effects,  579 ;  love 
lost  revived  by  sight,  589  ;  love  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, 617.  Love  and  hate  symptomes  of  re- 
ligions mel.  683.     Lycanthropia  described,  88. 

Madness  described,  88  ;  the  extent  of  mel. 
285 ;  a  symptome  and  effect  of  love  mel.  583. 
Made  dishes  cause  mel.  146, 147.  Maids,  nuns, 
widows  mel.  274.  Magitians  how  they  cause 
mel.  130 ;  how  they  cure  it,  295.  Mahometans, 
their  symptomes,  693.  Mans  excellency,  mi- 
sery, 81.  Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  84. 
Many  means  to  divert  lovers,  588 ;  to  cure 
them,  594.  Marriage,  if  unfortunate,  cause  of 
mel.  242 ;  best  cure  of  love  mel.  609 ;  marriage 
helps,  657 ;  miseries,  602 ;  benefits  and  com- 
mendation, 623.  Mathematical  studies  com- 
mended, 352.  Medicines  select  for  mel.  429 ; 
against  wind  and  costiveness,  465 ;  for  love  mel. 
587.  Melancholy  in  disposition,  mel.  equivo- 
cations, 90  ;  definition,  name,  difference,  108 ; 
part  and  parties  affected  in  mel.  his  affection, 
109  ;  matter,  110;  species,  or  kindes  of  mel. 
112:  mel.  an  hereditary  disease,  136;  meats 
causing  it,  141,  &c. ;  antecedent  causes,  247  ; 
particular  parts,  ibid, ;  symptomes  of  it,  251 ; 
they  are  passionate  above  measure,  258  ;  humo- 
rous, 259 ;  mel.  adust  symptomes,  265 ;  mixt 
symptomes  of  mel.  with  other  diseases,  266 ; 
mel.  a  cause  of  jealousie,  632 ;  of  despair,  714 ; 
mel.  men  why  witty,  279  ;  why  so  apt  to  laugh, 
weep,  sweat,  blush,  280;  why  they  see  visions, 
hear  strange  noyses,  speak  untaught  languages, 
prophesie,  &c.  281.  Merutruua  concubitut 
causa  meianc,  138.  Memory  his  seat,  102. 
Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  126. 
Metempsychosis,  104.  Metals,  minerals  for 
mel.  436.  Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  325. 
Metoposcopy  fore-shewing  mel.  133.  Milk  a 
mel.  meat,  142.  Minde  how  it  works  on  the 
body,  164.  Minerals  good  against  mel.  436. 
Ministers  how  they  cause  despair,  717.  Mi- 
rach,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraickveines  causes 
of  mel.  247.  Mirabolanes  purgers  of  mel.  444. 
Mirth  and  merry  company  excellent  against 
mel.  373 ;  their  abuses,  377.  Miseries  of  man, 
81;  how  they  cause  mel.  180;  common  mise- 
ries, 179  ;  miseries  of  both  sorts,  379 ;  no  man 
free,  miseries  effects  in  us,  sent  for  our  good, 
381,  382 ;  miseries  of  students  and  scholars, 
203.  Mitigations  of  mel.  427.  Monies  prero- 
gatives, 479,  480.  Moon  inhabited,  329; 
moon  in  love,  494.  Moving  faculty  described, 
102.  Mother  how  cause  of  mel.  139.  Musick 
a  present  remedy  for  mel.  bis  effects,  370 ;  a 
symptome  of  lovers,  577;  causes  of  love  mel.  544. 

Natural  mel.  signs,  263.  Natural  signs  of 
love  mel.  552.  Narrow  streets  where  in  use, 
336.  Nakedness  of  parts  a  cause  of  love  mel. 
526 ;  a  cure  of  love  mel.  597.  Necessity,  to 
what  it  enforceth,  152,  233.  Neglect  and  con- 
tempt,  b^t  cures  of  jealousie,  647.    Nemesis 
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or  pimishment  comes  after,  422.  Nerves  what, 
94.  Newes  most  welcome,  347.  Non-neces- 
sary causes  of  mel.  217.  Nobility  censured, 
385.  Nuns  mel.  274.  Nurse  how  cause  of 
mel.  217. 

Objects  causing  mel.  to  be  removed,  588. 
Obstacles  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  609.  Occa- 
sions to  be  avoided  in  love  mel.  588.  Odora- 
ments  to  smell  to  for  mel.  458.  Old  folks  apt 
to  be  jealous,  632.  Old  folks  incontinency 
taxed,  654.  Old  age  a  cause  of  mel.  135  ;  old 
mens  so^  often  mel.  138.  One  love  drives  out 
another,  593.  Opinions  of,  or  concerning  the 
soule,  103.  Oppressions  effects,  243.  Oppor- 
tunity and  importunity  causes  of  love  mel.  532. 
Organical  parts,  95.  Overmuch  joy,  pride, 
praise,  bow  causes  of  mel.  194.  Oyntments  for 
mel.  441.     Oyntments  riotously  used,  529. 

Paleness  and  leanness,  symptomes  of  love 
mel.  552.  Papists  religious  symptomes,  696, 
697.  Paracelsus  defence  of  minerals,  438. 
Parents  how  they  wrong  their  children,  616 ; 
how  they  cause  mel.  by  propagation,  136 ; 
how  by  remisness  and  indulgence,  219.  Pas- 
sions and  perturbations  causes  of  mel.  164  ; 
how  they  work  on  the  body,  166 ;  their  divi- 
sions, 170  ;  how  rectified  and  eased,  361.  Par- 
ticular parts  distempered,  how  they  cause  mel. 
247.  Parties  affected  in  religious  mel.  665. 
Passions  of  lovers,  556,  557.  Patience  a  cure 
of  misery,  420.  Patient,  his  conditions  that 
would  be  cured,  303 ;  patience,  confidence,  libe- 
rality, not  to  practice  on  himself,  304,  305 ; 
what  he  muse  do  himself,  363 ;  reveal  his  grief 
to  a  friend,  365.  Parenetical  discourse  to  such 
as  are  troubled  in  mind,  724.  Peniroyal  good 
against  mel.  444.  Perswasion  a  means  to  cure 
love  mel.  594 ;  other  mel.  368.  Perjury  of 
lovers,  546.  Phantasie  what,  101.  PhiUpput 
Bonus  how  he  used  a  countrey  fellow,  350. 
Philosophers  censured,  195 ;  their  errors,  196. 
Philters  cause  of  love  mel.  548  ;  how  they  cure 
mel.  607.  Phlebotomy  canse  of  mel.  155 ;  how 
to  be  used,  when,  in  mel.  448 ;  in  head  mel. 
450.  Phrensie's  description,  88.  Physician's 
miseries,  206  ;  his  qualities  if  he  be  good,  302. 
Physick  censured,  429  ;  commended,  432 ; 
when  to  be  used,  ibid, ;  Physiognomical  signs 
of  mel.  135.  Pictures  good  against  mel.  351 ; 
cause  love  mel.  537.  Planets  inhabited,  329. 
Plague*s  effects,  84.  Playes  more  famous,  346. 
Pleasant  palaces,  344.  Pleasant  objects  of  love, 
481.  Pleasing  tone  and  voyce  a  cause  of  love 
mel.  535.  Poets  why  poor,  205.  Poetry  a 
symptome  of  lovers,  579.  Poetical  cures  of 
love  mel.  608.  Poor  men's  miseries,  230  ;  their 
happiness,  406 ;  they  are  dear  to  God,  396. 
Polititians'  pranks,  671.  Pork  a  mel.  meat, 
141.  Pope  LeoDecimus  his  scoffing,  224.  Pos- 
session of  divels,  90.  Power  of  spirits,  127. 
Poverty  and  want  causes  of  mel.  their  effects, 
228 ;  no  such  misery  to  be  poor,  393.  Prepa- 
ratives and  purgers  for  mel.  450.  Predestination 
misconstrued,  a  cause  of  despair,  589.  Priests 
how  thay  oanse  reUgiout  mel.  673.  Princes' 
discontents,  184.    Mde  and  praise  causes  of 


mel.  1 94.  Preventions  to  tbe  core  of  jeakwstt. 
651.  Progress  of  love  meL  exemplified,  539. 
Prognosticks  or  events  of  love  nael.  582;  cf 
despair,  644  ;  of  jealoune,  Md. ;  of  meL  2^4. 
Precedency  what  stirs  it  canseClL,  177.  Pretiaa 
stones,  metals,  altering  mel.  436.  Frocpect  good 
against  mel.  338.  Prosperity  a  canac  of  miacrj, 
407.  Profitebleobjectsof  love,  486.  Protests- 
tions  and  deceitful  promises  of  lovers,  547. 
Pseudoprophets  their  pranks,  699  ;  tbeir  symp- 
tomes, 694.  Pulse,  pease,  beanes,  cause  of  mk. 
144.  Pulse  of  mel.  men,  how  'tia  affected,  251 
Pulse  a  sign  of  love  mel.  553.  'Burgers  and  pre- 
paratives to  head  mel.  450.  Pai^ging  simpla 
upward,  442 ;  downward,  444.  Purging  horn 
cause  of  mel.  155. 

Quantity  of  diet  cause,  147  ;  core  of  meL 
310. 

Rational  soule,  103.     Reading  Scrtptnres 
good  against  mel.  356.  Recreations  good  againsi 
mel.  341,  342.  Redness  of  the  face  helped,  461. 
Regions  of  the  belly,  95,  96.    Relatian  or  hear- 
ing  a  cause  of  love  mel.  509.     Rel^oas  meL  a 
distinct  species,  660;  his  object,  661;  canaes 
of  it,  669 ;  symptomes,  683 ;  prognoaticka,  700 ; 
cure,   702;   religious  poHcy,  by  whom,  673. 
Repentance  his  effects,  726.      Retention  and 
evacuaticm  causes  of  mel.  152 ;  rectified  to  the 
cure,  312.     Rich  men's  discontents  and  mise- 
ries, 190, 400 ;  their  prerogatives,  228.    Rivab 
and  corrivals,  629,  630.     Roots  censored,  144. 
Rosiecross-men's  promises,  357.     Ryot  in  ap- 
parel, excess  of  it  a  great  cause  of  love  mel.  529, 
535. 

Saints  aid  rejected  in  meL  299.  SaUels 
censured,  143,  144.  Sanguine  mel.  signs,  263. 
Scilla  or  sea  onyon,  a  purger  of  meL  442. 
Scipio*8  continency,  590.  Scoffes,  calnmniq, 
bitter  jests,  how  they  cause  mel.  223 ;  their 
antidote,  427.  Scholars  miseries,  201,  202. 
Scripture  misconstrued  cause  of  religiooa  meL 
730 ;  cure  of  mel.  356.  Scononera  good  against 
mel.  435.  Sea  sick  good  physick  for  mel.  436. 
Self-love  cause  of  mel.  his  effects,  194.  Sen- 
sible soule  and  his  parts,  100.  Senses  why  and 
how  deluded  in  meL  281.  Sentencea  selected 
out  of  humane  authors,  427.  Servitude  cause  of 
mel.  227 ;  it  and  imprisonment  eased,  408. 
Several  men's  delights  and  recreations,  338. 
Severe  tutors  aod  guardians  causes  of  mel.  219. 
Shame  and  disgrace  how  causes  of  mel.  their 
effects,  173.  Sickness  for  our  good,  445.  Sighs 
and  tears  sympt.  of  love  mel.  552.  Sight  a  prin- 
cipal cause  of  love  mel.  509.  Signs  of  honest 
love,  484.  Simples  censured  proper  to  mel. 432 ; 
fit  to  be  known,  434  ;  purging  mel.  upward,  442 ; 
downward,  pui^ging  simples,  444.  Similar  parts 
of  the  body,  94.  Singing  a  symptome  of  lovers, 
577  ;  cause  of  love  mel.  536.-  Sin  the  impulaiva 
cause  of  man's  misery,  81.  Single  life  and  vir* 
ginity  commended,  606 ;  their  prerogatives,  607. 
Slavery  of  lovers,  568.  Sleep  and  waking  canses 
of  mel.  164 ;  by  what  means  procured,  helped, 
460.  Small  bodies  have  greateat  wita,  384. 
Smelling  what,  101.  Smiling  a  cauie  of  lose 
mel.  525.    Sodomy,  499.    Soldiers  most  part 
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lasciTioas,  636.  Solitarinese  canM  of  md,  161 : 
coact,  Toluntaiy,  how  good,  162 ;  ngn  of  mel. 
261.    Sorrow  his  effect,  172 ;  a  cause  of  mel. 
171  ;  a  pympt.  of  mel.  256 ;  eased  by  counsel!, 
410.     Soule  defined,  his  faculties,  98  ;  er  tra- 
duce as  some  hold,  104,  105.     Spleen  his  site, 
95  ;  how  misaffected  cause  of  mel.  247.    Spices 
l&ow  causes  of  mel.  144.     Spirits  in  the  body 
what,  94 .   Spirits  and  divels  their  orders,  kindes, 
power,  &c.  115.  Spots  in  the  sun,  331.  Spruce- 
ness  a  sympt.  of  lovers,  576.    Stars  how  causes 
or  signs  of  mel.  133;  of  love  mel.  505  ;  of  jea- 
lousie,  630.     Step  mother  her  mischiefes,  242. 
Stomack  distempered  cause  of  mel.  248.  Stones 
like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &c.  319.    Stewes  why 
allowed,  653.     Strange  nurses  when  best,  218. 
Study  over-much  cause  of  mel.  199 ;  why  and 
how,  200,  267,  279;   study  good  against  mel. 
351,  352.     Subterranean  divels,  126.     Super- 
natural  causes  of  mel.  114.    Suspition  and  jea- 
lousie,  sympt.  oi  mel.  258 ;  how  caused,  277. 
Superstitious  effects,  sympt.  687 ;  how  it  domi- 
neers, 665,  689.     Surfeiting  and  drunkenness 
taxed,  147.     Swallows,  cuckows,  &c.  where  are 
they  in  winter,  318.     Sweet  tunes  and  singing 
causes  of  love  mel.  536.  Symptomes  or  signs  of 
mel.  in  the  body,  251 ;  minde,  253 ;  from  Starrs, 
members,  262 ;  from  education,  custom,  con- 
tinuance of  time,  mixt  with  other  diseases,  266 ; 
symptomes  of  head  mel.  270 ;  of  hypochondria- 
dd  mel.  271 ;  of  the  whole  body,  273  ;  symp- 
tomes of  nuns,  maids,  widows  mel.  274  ;  imme- 
diate oansei  of  mel.  sympt.  277 ;  symptomes 
of  love  mel.  552 ;  cause  of  these  symptomes, 
557  ;  symptomes  of  a  lover  pleased,  558  ;  de- 
jected, 559;  symptomes  of  jealousie,  640;  of 
religious  mel.  683 ;  of  despair,  729.  Synteresis, 
106.   Syrupes,  458. 

Talk  of  a  prebend,  419.  Tarantula's  sting- 
ing effects,  245.  Taste  what,  101.  Temperament 
a  cause  of  love  mel.  506.  Tempestuous  ayr,  dark 
and  fuliginous,  how  cause  of  mel.  157.  Terres- 
trial divels,  124.  Terrors  and  affrights'cause  mel. 
220.  Theologasters  censured,  332,  333.  The 
best  cure  of  love  mel.  is  to  let  them  have  their 
desire,  609.  Tobacco  censured,  444.  Torments 
of  love,  560.  Transmigration  of  soules,  104. 
Travelling  commended,  good  against  mel.  338 ; 
for  love  mel.  especially,  591.  Tutors  cause  mel. 
220. 

Vain  glory  described,  a  cause  of  mel.  196. 
Teines  described,  95.  Valour  and  courage 
caused  by  love,  574.  Variation  of  the  compass 
where,  316.  Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause 
nel.  310.  Variety  of  mistresses  and  objects  a 
core  of  mel.  593.  Variety  of  weather,  ayr,  man- 


ners, eountryes,  whence,  322 .  Variety  of  places, 
change  of  ayr,  good  against  mel.  338.  Vegetal 
soule  and  his  faculties,  98.  Vegetal  creatures  in 
love,  495.  Vegetal  soule  and  his  parts,  98. 
Venus  rectified,  315.  Venery  a^cause  of  mel. 
154.  Virtue  and  vice  principal  habits  of  the 
will,  106.  Venisou  a  mel.  meat,  142.  Vices  of 
women,  600,  601.  Violent  misery  continues  not, 
380.  Violent  death  prognosUck  of  mel.  286  ; 
event  of  love  mel.  583 ;  of  despair,  722 ;  by 
some  defended,  287  ;  how  to  be  censured,  290. 
Virginity  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  643. 
Virginity  commended,  606.  Vitex  or  Agnus 
eattua  good  against  love  mel.  586. 

Undbustandino  defined,  divided,  105.  Un- 
fortunate marriages'  effects,  185, 242.  Unlawful 
cures  of  mel.  r^ected,  295.  Unkind  friends 
cause  mel.  242.  Uncharitable  men  described, 
489.  Upstarts  censured,  their  symptomes,  389, 
397.  Urine  of  mel.  persons,  253.  Uxorii,  633. 

Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  &c.  good 
against  mel.  341,  587.  Want  of  sleep  a  symp- 
tome  of  love  mel.  553.  Waking  cause  of  mel. 
164 ;  a  symptome,  253 ;  cured,  360.  Wanton 
carriage  and  gesture  cause  of  love  mel.  524. 
Water  divels,  123.  Water  if  foul  causeth  mel. 
146.  Waters  censured,  their  effects,  ibid. 
Waters,  which  good,  308.  Waters  in  love,  513. 
Wearisomness  of  life  a  symptome  of  mel.  563. 
What  physick  fit  in  love  mel.  584.  Who  are 
most  apt  to  be  jealous,  630.  Whores'  proper- 
ties aiKl  conditions,  595.  Why  good  men  are 
often  rejected,  418.  Why  foois  beget  wise  chiU 
dren,  wise  men  fools,  138.  Will  defined,  divided, 
his  actions,  why  over-ruled,  106.  Wine  cansetli 
mel.  145,  193 ;  a  good  cordial  against  mel.  454 ; 
forbid  in  love  mel.  586.  Wincfes  in  love,  513. 
Wives  commended,  623 ;  censured,  ibid.  Wittie 
devices  against  mel.  592  and  370.  Wit  proved 
by  love,  575.  Withstand  the  beginnings,  aprin- 
cipall  cure  of  love  mel.  588.  Witches  power,  how 
they  cause  mel.  130 ;  their  transformations  how 
caused,  131 ;  they  can  cure  mel.  296  ;  not  to  be 
sought  to  for  help,  297  ;  nor  saints,  301.  Wid- 
dows  mel.  274.  Woodbine,  ammi,  rue,  lettice, 
how  good  in  love  mel.  586.  Women  how  cause 
of  mel.  193 ;  their  vanity  in  apparell  taxed,  527  ; 
how  they  cozen  men,  528 ;  by  what  art,  ibid.  ; 
their  counterfeit  tears,  547 ;  their  vices,  60 1  ; 
commended,  624.  Wormwood  good  against 
mel.  433.  World  taxed,  181.  Writers  of  the 
cure  of  mel.  295.  Writers  of  imagination,  170  ; 
de  contolatitme,  378  ;  of  mel.  457  ;  of  love  mel. 
580 ;  against  idolatrie,  692 ;  against  despair,  723. 

YoNO  man  in  love  with  a  picture,  556. 
Youth  a  cause  of  love  mel.  506. 
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An  attentive  perusal  of  the  volume  now  presented  to  public  notice,  will  furnish  many  stiik 
indications  of  the  growth  and  development  of  that  strong  and  comprehensive  mind,  which  aoco 
plished  the  important  and  gigantic  task  of  delineating  the  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fkll  oft 
Roman  Empire  ;  and  will  afford  a  view  of  its  various  workings  under  the  diversified  i^specti 
private  intercourse  and  elaborate  criticism.  The  primary  object  of  this  publication  has  been 
furnish  a  companion  to  the  Tarious  editions  of  that  interesting  and  valuable  work.  Its  contei 
were  originally  published  in  detached  pieces,  and  were  most  favourably  received  hoth  at  hoi 
and  abroad ;  the  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Literature,  in  particular,  which  was  published  in  t 
French  language  in  1767,  was  wholly  disposed  of  with  considerable  rapidity ;  and  its  scarcity « 
the  growing  fame  of  the  Author  enhanced  its  original  price  of  half-a-crown  to  thirty  shilUnga 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

''  Lord  Mansfield,  than  whom  there  could  not  be  a  more  competent  authority,  pronounce 
him  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  argumentation." 

**  Lord  Clarendon  also,  thus  celebrates  his  rare  talents  :  '  Mr.  Chillingworth  was  a  man  o 
so  great  subtilty  of  understandiog,  and  so  rare  a  temper  in  debate,  that  as  it  was  impossible  ti 
provoke  him  into  any  passion,  so  it  was  very  difficult  to  keep  a  man's  self  from  being  a  little  dis 
composed  by  his  sharpness  and  quickness  of  argument  and  instances,  in  which  be  had  a  rut 
facility,  and  a  great  advantage  over  all  the  men  I  ever  knew.'  ** 

TIlLOTSON  styles  him  '*  Incomparable,  and  the  glory  of  his  age  and  nation.'' 

Mr.  LOCKE  recommends  the  reading  of  his  Religion  of  Protestants,  in  several  of  hii 
works,  particularly  in  a  piece  "  Concerning  Reading  and  Study  for  a  Gentleman,"  wherein,  after 
setting  forth  the  great  importance  of  perspicuity,  in  the  art  of  speaking,  he  says — "  There  mast 
also  be  right  reasoning,  without  which,  perspicuity  serves  but  to  expose  the  speaker.  And  for 
attaining  this,  I  should  propose  the  constant  reading  of  Chillingworth,  who  by  his  eiample 
will  teach  both  perspicuity,  and  the  way  of  right  reasoning,  better  than  any  book  that  I  know; 
and  therefore  will  deserve  to  be  read  upon  that  account  over  and  oyer  again,  not  to  saj  anything 
of  his  argument.'' 

BISHOP  NEWTON'S  DISSERTATIONS  ON  THE  PROPHECIES,  vhich 

have  been  remarkably  fulfilled,  and  at  this  time  are  fulfilling  in  the  world,  twentietb  edition, 
portrait,  9f .  doth,  gold  label. 
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